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Big  enough  for  the  job 


We  live  in  a  big  country  and  it  takes 
a  big  telephone  system  to  give  good  service 
to  millions  of  people. 

The  Bell  System  is  equipped  to  handle 
today's  more  important  job  because  it  has 
never  stopped  growing.  It  has  kept  right 
on  building  to  make  service  better  and 
provide  more  of  it. 

Times  like  these  emphasize  the  bene- 


fits of  such  growth  and  the  value  of  a 
strong,  healthy  telephone  company  to 
serve  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  Bell  System  aims  to  be  big  in  more 
than  size. 

It  aims  to  be  big  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  — in  its  plans  for  the  future  — in 
doing  its  full  part  in  helping  to  keep 
America  secure. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


D  U  MONT    PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


THE 


CABINET  DESIGNED  BY 
HERBERT  ROSENGREN 


SERIES  II 

Now,  designed  for  the  discriminating  few  who  would  have 
the  very  best,  here  is  the  new  Westminster  Series  II. 
Here  is  the  magic  of  Du  Mont  television — brilliant,  lifelike,  rock-steady 

The  endless  world  of  radio — both  standard  AM  and  static-free  FM. 
The  pleasure  of  records — all  three  sizes,  all  three  speeds. 

The  fascination  of  a  professional  quality  tape  recorder  to  make  and  keep 
forever  your  own  recordings.  The  wonderful  tonal  depth  of  a  three-speaker  sound 
system.  All  controlled  by  an  automatic  time  clock.  Surely  no  finer  entertainment 
combination  was  ever  built.  This  is  the  host  of  your  happiest  hours. 


right  195C,  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Paterson,  N.  J.  and  the  DuMont  Television  Network  •  515  Madison  Avenue  •  New  Ycrk  77,  N.  Y, 
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With  all  eyes  focused  on  the  Orient  these  days,  America's  earlier  foreign  policy  in  that  area 
is  being  attacked  and  defended  from  many  directions.  In  the  February  issue  Harper's  will 
present  a  real  authority  on  the  subject,  Sumner  Welles,  whose  first-hand  account  of  Roose- 
velt's Far  Eastern  policy  before  Pearl  Harbor  clarifies  a  number  of  important  and  controversial 
points.  This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Welles.  The  second,  which  will  appear  in  March, 
takes  up  American  policy  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Hiroshima,  the  period  in  which,  Mr.  Welles 
believes,  the  groundwork  for  the  present  crisis  was  laid. 

Practically  all  of  us  consider  ourselves  members  of  the  middle  class.  Therefore  there's  parti- 
cular appeal  in  C.  Hartley  Grattan's  not-too-dismal  dirge  for  the  current  trials  of  our  large 
group  throughout  the  world.  He  calls  it  "The  Middle  Class,  Alas."  Otto  Kleppner  of  the 
Kleppner  advertising  company  in  New  York  answers  the  question  "Is  There  Too  Much  Advertis- 
ing?" with  a  resounding  negative  backed  up  by  a  good  sprinkling  of  concrete  examples.  And  R.  E. 
Cochran,  a  Scoutmaster  who  escorted  a  group  of  his  charges  to  the  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  last  sum- 
mer, cheerfully  sets  down  his  "Confessions"  about  that  occasion. 

In  fiction,  there's  an  unusual  satire  by  Arthur  Koestler,  representing  a  vein  in  which  he  seldom 
writes,  and  a  new  story  by  Wallace  Stegner  which  we  believe  ranks  with  his  best.  In  March, 
we'll  have  another  surprise  in  fiction,  a  short  story  by  playwright  Arthur  Miller. 
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AS  YOUR  NEW  MEMBERSHIP  GIFT  FROM  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

Walter  J.  Black  Invites  You  to  Accept  Both  of  these  Beautifully  Bound 
and  Decorated  Editions  for  Your  Personal  Library  .  .  . 
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FilzGerald's  Five  Versions,  Edited  and 
Introduced  by 

GORDON  S.  HAIGHT 

HERE  is  a  book  treasured  wherever  English  is  spoken.  A 
single  one  of  its  haunting  verses,  written  a  thousand  years 
ago  by  Omar  the  stUrgazer,  is  enough  to  send  your  imagination 
soaring  far  beyond  the  four  walls  of  everyday  life.  You  will 
arise  from  your  reading  refreshed  and  wiser  in  the  ways  of  enjoy- 
ing life's  tasks  with  new  vigor  and  courage! 

This  beautiful  De  Luxe  Classics  Club  Edition,  containing  all 
five  versions  of  the  famous  FitzGerald  translations,  is  the  first 
of  two  handsome  matched  volumes  which  you  may  now  have  free, 
as  a  gift  from  The  Classics  Club ! 
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The  Golden 
Treasury 

The  Most  Famous  Anthology  of  England's  Poetic 
Literature,  Compiled  by 
FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE 

THIS  is  the  ultimate  authority  on  English  verse,  from  the 
Elizabethan  simplicity  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  passionate 
realities  of  Shakespeare.  AH  of  the  greatest  talents  are  here — 
Shelley,  Keats,  Milton,  Pope  and  all  the  rest.  Here  are  poems  to 
take  into  your  heart  and  read  again  and  again  for  inspiration  and 
comfort  whenever  you  wish. 

Complete  with  Sir  Francis'  Notes  and  Comments,  plus  a  useful 
index  of  first  lines.  Both  THE  RUBAIYAT  and  THE  GOLDEN 
TREASURY  are  essential  in  any  personal  library  .  .  .  both  are 
yours  free  as  membership  gifts! 
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Why  The  Classics  Club  Wants  You  to  Have  Both  These  Books  Free 


VX^ILL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes 
*  to  your  library — as  membership  gifts 
from  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  ap- 
proval beautiful  editions  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
joyment and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time'' 
men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics" 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it 
can  rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly 
great  books  have  become  "classics"?  First, 
because  they  are  so  readable.  They  would 
not  have  lived  unless  they  were  read;  they 
would  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
be  easy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the 
very  qualities  which  characterize  these  se- 
lections: readability,  interest,  simpltc  ' 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 
The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price. 
2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated  to  take 
any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes 
(which  are  being  used  today  in  many  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities)  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions — bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  $10  bind- 
ings. They  have  tinted  page  tops ;  are  richly 
stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain  its 
original  lustre — books  you  and  your  children 
will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take 
any  specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership 
fees.   You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price — 
and  your  FREE  copies  of  THE  RUBAIYAT 
and  THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY — cannot  be 
assured  unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE 
CLASSICS  CLUB,  On.e  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  2-volume  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Editions  of  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM  and  THE  GOLDEN 
TRF.ASL'RY,  together  with  the  current  selec- 
tion. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  num- 
ber of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance 
description  of  future  selections.  Also,  I  may 
reject  any  volume  befora  or  after  I  receive  it, 
and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I 
wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.89,  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
(Books  shipped  in  U.  S.  A.  only.) 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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Address  
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Personal  &  Otherwise 


We  had  occasion,  last  September,  to 
comment  here  in  P  &  O  upon  one  as- 
pect of  contemporary  design:  namely, 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  chairs  which  re- 
quire us  to  sit  in  some  fixed  posture  which  the 
designer,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  deter- 
mined we  should  prefer  to  all  others.  We 
noted,  without  much  enthusiasm,  how  the 
very  materials  used  in  these  chairs  conspire  to 
prevent  us  from  sitting  in  any  but  the  prede- 
termined position.  If,  for  instance,  you  try 
to  slouch  on  your  spine  in  the  famous  Eames 
side  chair,  the  curved  plywood  seat  insistently 
slides  you  back  erect  again.  And  there's  that 
bent-wire-and-leather  chair  which  keeps  your 
knees  clamped  together  by  pinching  your 
thighs,  unless  you're  willing  to  lift  one  leg 
out  of  the  way  and  let  it  hang  from  a  crotch 
at  the  side. 

Less  than  a  month  after  our  remarks  were 
published  there  appeared,  in  Life  and  else- 
where, an  advertisement  for  a  new  "Contour 
Chair-Lounge"  which  is  "adjustable  to  six 
positions."  Was  this  a  reversal  of  the  trend 
we  had  been  lamenting?  Was  the  designer  of 
this  new  chair  willing  to  admit  that  I  might 
like  to  sit  my  own  way,  or  even  six  different 
ways  at  six  different  times?  Not  at  all.  "There 
is  only  ONE  orthopedically  correct  rest- 
posture,"  the  advertisement  insisted,  and  this 
chair's  "pre-molded,  built-in  contour"  pro- 
vides that  posture  "permanently,  regardless  of 
the  position  to  which  you  may  choose  to 
adjust  your  chair."  Go  ahead  and  adjust  the 
chair,  if  the  fingertip,  ball-bearing  shift  from 
one  to  another  of  the  six  positions  gives  you 
the  illusion  of  free  choice.  You  will  sit  as  the 
designer  intended,  nevertheless. 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  designers  to 


countenance  any  deviationist  posture  is,  we 
think,  a  gloomy  sign.  But  it  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  artists  in  this  field 
reveal  the  trend  of  the  times.  There's  evi- 
dence of  another  sort  in  what  we've  seen  re- 
cently of  modern  beds. 

A couple  of  week  ago  Betty  Pepis  did  an 
illustrated  feature-spread  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  called  (cutely 
enough)  "Headboards  Go  Overboard."  It 
illustrated  seven  examples  of  newly  designed 
headboards  which,  Miss  Pepis  said,  were 
"functional  rather  than  fussy,"  providing 
storage  space,  space  for  a  radio  and  a  tele- 
phone, bookshelves,  and  lamps. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  here  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  functional  to  have  a 
reading  lamp  built  into  a  headboard  just 
above  the  mattress  (as  it  is  in  the  one  de- 
signed by  Wor-de-Klee),  so  that  you  can't  sit 
up  to  read  without  blocking  off  the  light;  and, 
further,  ignoring  the  question  of  how  anyone 
can  endure  reading  in  bed  with  nothing  but 
low  open  shelves  to  lean  back  against  (as  in 
four  of  the  seven  designs  shown);  overlooking 
all  this,  P  &  O  was  struck  by  the  final  sentence 
in  Miss  Pepis's  article.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  she  concluded,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  predict  the  evolution  of  a  bed  which  is  pri- 
marily designed  "for  wakeful  rather  than  for 
sleeping  comfort." 

And  why  not,  indeed?  If  there  is  only  one 
orthopedically  correct  rest-posture,  the  place 
for  us  to  sleep  is  obviously  in  a  Contour 
Chair-Lounge,  rather  than  in  bed.  And  if  we 
sleep  in  a  chair,  we  may  as  well  stay  awake  in 
bed,  as  the  designers  want  us  to  do. 

This,  of  course,  will  involve  having  our 


New  television  microphone,  developed  at  RCA  Laboratories,  virtually  vanishes  when  in  active  use. 


l^n/dfog  Microphone  kfc  -tie  sfars  sfahe 


Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't!  RCA's 
new  "vanishing  microphone"  is  plainly 
visible  when  standing  alone— but  let  a 
television  performer  stand  before  it  and 
it  seems  to  disappear. 

Called  the  "Starmaker,"  this  RCA  micro- 
phone is  little  larger  than  a  big  fountain  pen 
.  .  .  and  principles  of  design  based  on  mod- 
ern camouflage  blend  it  with  an  artist's 
clothing.  There's  no  clumsy  "mike"  to  dis- 
tract your  attention  from  the  artist— and  it's 
also  a  superbly  sensitive  instrument. 


Through  research  carried  out  at  RCA  Labora- 
tories, the  "Starmaker"  microphone  picks  up 
sound  from  all  directions— hears  and  transmits 
every  sound  the  human  ear  can  detect.  It's  not 
only  small  and  almost  invisible,  but  it's  also  one 
of  the  most  efficient  microphones  ever  devised. 


See  the  latest  wonders  of  radio,  television,  and 
electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  Street,  New  York.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


Known  for  brilliant  pictures,  RC/ 
Victor's  1951  home  television  re 
ceivers  also  have  the  finest  of  sounc 
systems— RCA  Victor's  "Goldei 
Throat." 
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nightmares  by  day  and  doing  our  day-dream- 
ing by  night,  but  that  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
much  of  a  change  in  a  world  designed  as  this 
one  is  apparently  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Dooley  and  the  Hindu  Monk 

A  mong  some  rather  eccentric  things  that 
/\  Wyndham  Lewis  said  in  America  and 
I  %  Cosmic  Man  (1949),  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  wise  and  perceptive  ones.  Best  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  what  he  says  about  America  as  the 
"melting  pot"— an  idea  from  which  he  re- 
moves the  layers  of  sentimental  insulation 
which  have  been  applied  to  it  by  social 
workers  who  mean  well  and  politicians  who 
mean  nothing.  For  there  is  so  much  truth 
in  the  "melting  pot"  idea  that,  if  you  take  off 
the  asbestos  wrappings,  it  will  burn  anyone 
who  handles  it  thoughtlessly. 

P  &  O  happens  to  believe  that  Wyndham 
Lewis  is  right  in  saying  that  the  United  States 
is  either  a  meaningless  and  rather  disorderly 
collection  of  people  dumped  here  by  other 
nations— a  sort  of  human  trash-basket,  in  short 
—or  it  is  a  profoundly  meaningful  laboratory 
for  the  creation  of  what  Lewis  calls  (rather 
formidably)  "Cosmic  Man."  What  he  means, 
if  we  understand  him  correctly,  is  simply  man 
unencumbered  with  racial  e\<  lusiveness.  We 
don't  quite  see  why  we  have  to  drag  the 
cosmos  into  it.  Let's  take  it  one  world  at  a 
t  ime. 

Granted  the  persistence  of  the  Ku-Klux- 
Klan  mentality,  and  the  vestigial  remnants  of 
Know-Nothingism  which  fester  here  and 
there  in  our  land,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
American  patriotism  is  not,  like  any  other 
patriotism  you  can  think  of,  loyalty  to  a 
race.  (We  use  the  word,  not  in  the  strict  an- 
thropological sense,  but  in  the  most  inclusive 
sense— as  a  shorthand  substitute  for,  say,  na- 
tional or  cultural  grouping.)  It  can't  be, 
because  the  only  racial  tag  ever  pirmed  on 
the  United  States  has  been  a  joke  ever  since 
Mr.  Dooley  told  Hinnissy,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  was  "a  Ger- 
man that's  forgot  who  was  his  parents." 

They're  a  lot  iv  thim  in  this  counthry, 
[said  the  sage  of  Archey  Road].  There  must 
be  as  manny  as  two  in  Boston:  they'se  wan 
up  in  Maine,  and  another  lives  at  Bogg's 
Ferry  in  New  York  State,  an'  dhrives  a 


milk  wagon.  ...  I  tell  ye,  whin  th'  Clan  an' 
th'  Sons  iv  Sweden  an'  th'  Banana  Club  an' 
th'  Circle  Francaize  an'  th'  Pollacky  Beniv- 
olent  Society  an'  th'  Rooshian  Sons  of 
Dinnymite  an'  th'  Benny  Both  an'  th' 
Coffee  Clutch  that  Schwartzmeister  r-runs 
an'  th'  Turrnd'ye-mind  an'  th'  Holland 
society  an'  th'  Afro-Americans  an'  th'  other 
Anglo-Saxons  begin  f'r  to  raise  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  battle-cry,  it'll  be  all  day  with  th' 
eight  or  nine  people  in  th'  wurruld  that 
has  th'  misfortune  iv  not  bein'  brought  up 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The  joke  is  a  good  one,  and  a  practical  one. 
At  least  it  has  practical  consequences.  For 
the  American  fights,  as  Wyndham  Lewis  says, 
not  for  Blut  und  Boden,  nor  for  a  mystical 
terre  sacree,  nor  even  for  pan-Slavia,  but  for 
brotherhood.  And  for  an  American,  unless 
his  sense  of  humor  is  dead  to  Mr.  Dooley,  that 
means  the  brotherhood  of  man,  we  are  so 
mixed  in  racial  background. 

P  &  O  is  not  fool  enough  to  imply  that  the 
millennium  has  arrived.  There  are  still  far 
too  many  people  in  America  who  don't  get 
Mr.  Dooley's  joke  even  alter  fifty  years.  But 
the  joke  is  ineradic  ably  there,  whether  the 
Klansmen  and  the  Christian  Frontiers  get  it 
or  not.  It  is  built-in  to  the  American  struc- 
ture, and  it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

All  this  is  leading  up,  roundabout,  to 
f\  Seymour  Freedgoori's  "Grandma  and 
/  %  the  Hindu  Monk"  (p.  45)  in  this  issue, 
lint  we  aren't  quite  there  yet. 

Let's  go  back  to  Mr.  Dooley  lor  a  minute. 
What  Finley  Peter  Dunne  was  saying  through 
Mr.  Dooley  was  that  politically  America  was 
based  upon  the  brotherhood  of  man,  not 
upon  rac  e  mastery.  Ward  politics  on  Archey 
Road  was  based  on  an  "Anglo-Saxon  'lieance" 
which  was  going  to  elec  t  Sarsfield  O'Brien. 
Ol  course  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  Anglo- 
Saxons  might  he  "a  little  slow  in  wakin'  up 
to  what  th'  pa-apers  calls  our  common 
hurtage,"  but  they'd  be  all  right  when  the 
votes  were  cast. 

But— and  here  is  the  point— in  1898  the 
idea  that  racial  bonds  were  shattered  by  the 
realities  of  American  life  found  its  most  elo- 
quent expression  in  a  Eorm  which  derived  its 
appeal  largely  from  its  "racial"  qualities.  In 
character  and  in  dialect  Mr.  Dooley  is  in- 
curably a   "race"   hero.    ("Whin  England 
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THE  MUSIC  LOVER'S  DREAM 


Now  you  Listen,  Sing,  Dance,  Play  any  Musical  Instrument  to  Records 
Adjusted  to  Satisfy  Your  Own  Idea  of  Pitch  and  Tempo  Perfection 


Want  to  dance  to  a  slower  or  faster 
tempo?  Want  to  sing  to  an  instrumental 
record  tuned  exactly  to  your  own  pitch? 
Want  to  practice  piano,  guitar,  violin  or 
any  musical  instrument  to  records  tuned 
to  the  exact  pitch  you  prefer? 

You  can  do  all  these,  and  more,  with 
the  amazing  new  Zenith®  "Cobra-Matic" 
Record  Player. 

Did  you  know  that  even  the  finest  turn- 
table motors  vary  enough  to  make  records 


sound  off-key?  Just  as  a  fine  watch  varies 
in  time-keeping  accuracy. 

Now,  by  simply  touching  a  lever,  you 
control  both  record  speed  and  pitch. 

Here  is  more  than  a  boon  to  the  sensi- 
tive ear  of  the  trained  musical  expert. 
Here  is  the  opening  of  a  whole  new  era 
of  listening  pleasure  for  millions.  Regard- 
less of  varying  motor  speeds,  regardless 
of  varying  speeds  in  recording,  or  per- 
sonal preferences  of  conductors,  you  can 
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satisfy  your  own  idea  of  musical  perfec- 
tion. 

And  remember,  please— you  play 
the  new  Zenith  "Cobra-Matic"  with  only 
two  simple  controls.  Set  one  control  for 
any  record  speed  .  .  .  33V3,  45,  78,  and  in 
addition,  the  coming  16  R.P.M.,  or  any 
record  speed  yet  to  come  from  10  to  85 
R.P.M.  Set  the  other  control  for  record 
size  ...  7,  10,  or  12  inch.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it! 
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PERSONAL    AND  OTHERWISE 


purishes,"  he  once  observed,  "th' 
Irish'll  die  iv  what  Hogan  calls 
ongwee,  which  is  havin'  no  wan  in 
the  wear)  wurruld  ye  don't  love.") 
Politically,  it  was  considered  a  joke 
to  call  America  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
culturally  it  wasn't— at  least,  not  so 
obviously. 

To  be  sure,  journalism  and  litera- 
ture and  the  other  arts  in  America 
have  from  the  beginning  reflected 
the  great  diversity  of  racial  back- 
grounds from  which  Americans  have 
come. 

But  through  most  of  our  his- 
tory they  have  done  so  in  a  way 
which,  indirectly  at  least,  assumed 
that  America's  dominant  cultural 
tradition  was  (if  Mr.  Dooley  will 
pardon  the  expression)  Anglo-Saxon. 
If  the  Norwegian  or  the  Jew  or  the 
Italian  in  America  wrote  about  his 
people  as  Americans,  he  tended  to  do 
so  either  defensively  or  assertively— 
in  either  case  acknowledging  by  im- 
plication that  he,  and  they,  were  cul- 
tural "outsiders."  And  if  an  inheri- 
tor of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition 
wrote  about  life  among  the  Chinese- 
Americans  or  the  Polish-Americans 
he  tended  to  treat  them  either  ex- 
otically  or  with  the  detached  curi- 
osity of  a  social  anthropologist,  but 
in  any  case  as  something  culturally 
foreign. 

What  P  &  O  is  suggesting  now  is 
that  "Grandma  and  the  Hindu 
Monk,"  besides  being  the  delightful 
piece  of  writing  that  it  is,  is  a  sign 
that  what  was  true  politically  in  Mr. 
Dooley's  time  is  now  true  culturally 
as  well.  We  have  no  idea  when  it 
happened,  or  how  long  this  sort  of 
thing  has  been  going  on.  We  haven't 
tried  to  trace  it  back,  or  to  do  more 
than  be  delighted  at  the  sudden 
realization.  But  for  some  reason  that 
Ave  do  not  know  it  seemed  as  we  fin- 
ished Mr.  Freedgood's  story  (or  what- 
ever it  is)  that  here  was  a  piece  of 
writing  about  the  Jewish  heritage  of 
some  American  people  which  is  done 
neither  from  the  cultural  viewpoint 
of  an  outsider  nor  from  that  of  an 
insider,  but  from  a  point  of  view 
which  simply  assumes  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  We  can't  tell  if  it  will 
strike  other  readers  so.  If  it  does, 
they  will  know  why  P  &  O  is  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  Mr.  Freedgood. 
But  whether  it  does  or  not,  they  will 
surely  enjoy  Grandma,  Mr.  Isaacs, 
and  Dr.  Brahmachari. 


What  follows  is  Mr.  Freedgood's 
own  comment  on  the  story, 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  biographical 
material  we  requested  for  this  col- 
umn. 

To  pile  fictionalized  autobi- 
ography on  autobiographical  fic- 
tion would  test  the  most  devious 
mind— namely,  mine. 

Instead,  let  me  tell  you  a  little 
about  "Grandma  and  the  Hindu 
Monk."  Brahmachari,  the  hero  of 
the  present  story,  has  already  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  although  under 
a  different  name.  That  was  in 
1948,  when  you  published  a  thing 
of  mine  called  "The  Holy  Man  in 
Blue  Sneakers."  Same  monk.  Same 
sneakers. 

Subsequently,  an  old  college 
friend  wrote  an  autobiography 
(perhaps  you  will  remember  it: 
The  Seven  Storey  Mountain— by 
Thomas  Merton)  in  which  he  in- 
dicated that  his  own  association 
with  Brahmachari,  during  the 
Hindu's  stay  with  us  in  New  York, 
had  Jjeen  such  as  to  change  him 
from  a  Columbia  College  sophisti- 
cate into  a  Trappist  priest.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  in  reading  this  re- 
markable confession  that  the 
Hindu's  effect  on  my  old  Jewish 
grandmother  had  been  no  less  awe- 
some. The  result  is  the  present 
story. 

A  larger  result  is  a  book  I'm  now 
doing  lor  Harper  k  Brothers.  It 
too  is  about  Brahmachari— his  ad- 
ventures in  the  United  States,  and 
the  adventures  he  led  me  into 
when  I  nut  him  again  in  India 
during  the  war.  Some  of  this 
latter  material  has  also  appeared 
in  Harper's  Magazine  —  notably  a 
story  I  did  three  years  ago  called 
"The  Swami  and  Dr.  Schultz." 
The  Trappist  also  appears— in  both 
his  prior  and  latter-day  states.  And 
Grandma,  of  course. 

Smoke  Under  Fire 

First  came  National  Smoke- Abate- 
ment Week  (October  12  to  28);  then 
New  York  City's  Smoke-Control 
Week  (November  12  to  18).  Mid- 
way through  the  latter,  the  early 
morning  weather  report  announced 
that  although  the  day  would  be 
sunny,  there  was  so  much  smoke  in 
the  atmosphere  that  planes  flying  in 
and  out  of  the  city's  airports  must 
go  by  "instrument-flight  rules." 

As  the  New  York  Times  headlined 
its  story  on  the  first  month  of  New 


York's  new  smoke-regulation  pro- 
gram, "Resistance  Is  Met  on  Smoke 
Control."  It  certainly  is,  as  every 
windowsill  and  every  shirt  collar  in 
the  city  bears  witness.  And,  as 
Robert  L.  Heilbroner  shows  in 
"What  Goes  Up  the  Chimney"  (p. 
61),  the  smoke  problem  is  a  serious 
one  throughout  the  nation— so  seri- 
ous that  there  must  be  control,  how- 
ever bitterly  such  control  is  resisted. 
But  we're  in  for  a  long,  hard  battle 
if  industry  finds  it  half  as  hard  to  cut 
down  on  its  habitual  smoking  as  the 
rest  of  us  do. 

Mr.  Heilbroner  has  written  several 
articles  for  Harper's,  chiefly  on  eco- 
nomic subjects.  Since  serving  with 
the  Army  in  New  Guinea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan,  he  has  worked  for 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
and  for  Stein  Hall  and  Co.,  im- 
porters and  traders. 

Robert  Osborn's  pipe-dream  draw- 
ings of  "What  Goes  Up  the  Chim- 
ney" are  the  latest  from  one  of  our 
most  frequent  contributors.  You 
will  recall  Mr.  Osborn's  recent  dra- 
matic sketches  of  modern  chairs  and, 
last  November,  his  portraits  of 
Snobs,  which  have  since  appeared  in 
book  form  (see  Russell  Lynes'  Snobs: 
A  Guidebook  to  Your  Friends,  Your 
Enemies,  Your  Colleagues  and  Your- 
self). 

Drummers  Abroad 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  Philip  Salisbury's  article  on 
"Yankee  Salesmen  in  King  George's 
Court"  (p.  92)  is  its  revelation  of 
fundamental  differences  between 
English  and  American  business  atti- 
tudes and  business  practice.  It 
should  be  made  clear  at  once  that 
these  differences  in  no  way  result 
from  the  socialist  program  of  the 
Labor  government.  They  are  much 
more  significant  than  that.  They  are 
evidence  of  the  fact,  still  widely  ig- 
nored by  both  the  enemies  and  the 
defenders  of  industrial  capitalism, 
that  industrialism  can  be— and  is— a 
verv  different  thing  in  different 
social  contexts. 

There  has  recently  been  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  recogni/e  that 
production  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  is  very  different  from  pro- 
duction in  America.  Certainly  every- 
one who  has  read  the  reports  of  the 
Anglo-American  Productivity  Conn- 
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cil  has  been  disabused  of  the  once- 
popular  assumption  that  a  factory  is 
a  factory,  an  assembly  line  an  assem- 
bly line,  wherever  it  is.  But  Mr. 
Salisbury's  article  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  kind 
of  differences  exist  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  techniques  of 
marketing  and  distribution.  And 
this  sort  of  knowledge  is  worth  hav- 
ing, if  only  because  it  puts  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  industrial  society  in 
their  proper  relation  to  social,  politi- 
cal, and  cultural  factors  from  which 
we  have  too  long  tended  to  isolate 
them. 

Mr.  Salisbury  is  the  editor  of  Sales 
Management  magazine,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  eleven-man  team 
whose  adventures  are  described  in 
his  article.  His  assignment  was  to 
discuss  sales  and  market  research  as 
used  in  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly to  explode  the  myth  that  the 
American  market  is  one  big  homo- 
geneous market. 

There  were  two  co-chairmen  of 
the  group.  One  was  Arthur  H.  Mot- 
ley, publisher  of  Parade  magazine 
and  at  the  time  chairman  of  Na- 
tional Sales  Executives,  Inc.  On  the 
trip  over  on  the  Queen  Mary  he  ran 
planning  meetings  every  day  in  one 
of  the  private  dining  rooms,  and 
some  members  of  the  team  never  saw 
salt  water  until  they  steamed  into 
Southampton  harbor. 

The  other  co-chairman  was  Don 
Mitchell,  president  of  Sylvania  Elec- 
tric Products,  Inc.,  and  the  one  who 
came  nearest  to  being  a  representa- 
tive of  "Big  Business."  His  major 
assignment  was  to  get  over  to  the 
top  brass  of  British  industry  (par- 
ticularly to  their  FBI,  the  Federated 
British  Industries,  more  powerful  in 
England  than  our  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  over  here) 
that  selling  is  regarded  by  American 
corporate  directors  as  being  fully  as 
important  as  production. 

Robert  A.  Whitney,  president  of 
National  Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  dou- 
bled as  manager  and  co-ordinator  of 
activities  and  as  a  speaker  who  gave 
an  elaborate  case  nistory  of  how  the 
Pyrex  pie  plate  was  marketed  in 
America.  The  audience  was  inter- 
ested and  impressed,  but  some  mem- 
bers of  it  were  heard  to  ask  as  they 
were  going  out  just  what  kind  of 
food  was  prepared  on  those  plates. 
What  is  a  pie  to  us  is  a  tart  to  them. 


SPEAKING  OF  THE 

SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 


One  of  the  big  problems  constantly 
facing  small  businesses  is  how  to 
obtain  adequate  financing.  To  help 
the  small  businessman  solve  this 
problem,  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try in  general — and  The  Mutual 
Life  in  particular — is  making  avail- 
able a  ready  supply  of  working 
capital. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  five-year 
period  one-fourth  of  Mutual  Life's 
business  loans  were  made  to  bor- 
rowers with  a  net  worth  of  less  than 
$100,000.  Almost  half  of  our  busi- 
ness loans  were  for  amounts  of  less 
than  $50,000. 


Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  Mutual  Life  also 
provides  funds  for  small  business 
indirectly.  Between  20%  and  25% 
of  our  investments  in  finance  com- 
panies are  used  to  supply  capital  to 
small  businessmen.  And  many  of 
the  large  industrial  corporations 
whose  securities  we  hold  finance 
their  customers  and  suppliers. 

So,  in  addition  to  providing  per- 
sonal and  family  security  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  Canadians, 
life  insurance  dollars  are  also  help- 
ing small  businessmen  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


BROADWAY  AT  55th  STREET  * 


NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 


CHANGING 
YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for 
a  few  months  or  permanently,  you  will  want 
to  receive  every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly. 
When  advising  us  of  a  change  of  address 
please  indicate  both  the  old  and  new  address. 
Please  allow  four  weeks  for  effecting  this 
change.    Address  all  correspondence  to: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  E.  33rd  St.     New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NAUSEA 


If  yo.u  suffer  discomfort 
from  morning  nausea, 
or  when  Traveling  by 
air,  sea  or  on  land— try 


Mothersills 


It  quiets  the  nerves  and  controls  the 
organs  of  balance.  Used  successfully 
for  nearly  half  a  century  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  preventing  and  relieving  all 
forms  of  nausea.  A  trial  will  prove  its 
effectiveness  and  r e  1  i  a  d  i  I  i  t y. 

At  druggists  or  write  to 
MOTHF.RSILl'S,  430  Lafayette  St.,  New  YorK  3. 
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I  DIDN'T  KNOW 
PRESIDENTS  OF 

WRITING  SCHOOLS 
COULD  WRITE 

.  .  .  from  what  I  have  read  of  this  book 
(One  Winter  in  Boston,  by  Robert  Smith, 
President  of  the  Magazine  Institute).  Mr. 
Smith  should  immediately  quit  president- 
iiiK.  which  can  be  done  well  by  millions, 
and  get  down  to  writing,  since  good  writers 
are  few  indeed." 

— CHAKLES  DRISCOLL 
"New  York  Day  by  Day" 

YeS,  Mr.  Driscoll,  it's  true  that 
many  heads  of  writing  schools  cannot 
write.  The  Magazine  Institute,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  only  correspondence  school 
in  writing  which  is  completely  owned, 
staffed  and  operated  by  successful  writers 
and  editors.  Every  one  of  us — including 
Robert  Smith — spends  some  time  writing 
as  well  as  teaching.  Because  next 'to  writ- 
ing, we  enjoy  teaching  others  to  write. 


•  HOW  FAMOUS 
WRITERS  GOT 
STARTED 

The  Magazine  Institute 
offers  you  a  chance  to 
learn  to  write  the  way 
famous  writers  lid  — 
by  writing  continually 
under  the  patient  direc- 
tion of  a  professional 
writer  or  editor. 

You  work  at  home,  in 
spare  time.  Every  les- 
son you  submit  is  criti- 
cised and  corrected  by 
a  successful  writer  or 
editor.  You  proceed  as 
slowly  or  as  rapidly  as 
you  wish.  You  may 
concentrate  on  fiction 
or  non-fiction.  Before 
long,  you  are  turning 
out,  under  our  direc- 
tion, short  stories,  ar- 
ticles, sketches,  what- 
ever you  seem  best  fit- 
ted to  do. 


Our  Staff  Includes: 


ROBERT  SMITH 

Author :  Hotel  on  tKt 
Lake;  The  Human 
I  m  a  !l  e  ;  Baseball ; 
One  Whiter  in  Bos- 
ton and  many  short 
stories. 

JANET  WELT 

Formerly  on  staff 
N.  Y.  ./  o  u  r  n  a  I  ami 
Detroit  Times;  writ- 
er for  Dell  and  Paw- 
cett  Publications. 
BETH  WALKER 
Author  :  Hills  of 
Home;  Hollywood 
Ho;  radio  scripts; 
verse;  juvenile  stor- 
ies. 

MARY  HEATOX 
VORSE 

Author:  Tin-  Pres- 
tons ;  A  Footnote  to 
Folia;  stories  in  Col- 
lier's; Woman's 
Home  Companion. 
etc. 

And  Other  Successful 
Writers  and  Editors. 
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PERSONAL    AND  OTHERWISE 


Others  on  the  team  included  Jack 
Luhn,  president  of  the  Easterling 
Company,  Chicago;  Elmer  R.  Krue- 
ger,  president  of  Paper  Art  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis;  Glenn  R. 
Fouche,  president  of  Chicago's  Stay- 
form  Company,  makers  of  such 
foundation  garments  as  girdles,  who 
almost  literally  "laid  them  in  the 
aisles"  by  his  dead-pan  statement 
that  most  people  considered  that  he 
was  in  the  meat-packing  business  but 
that  he  preferred  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  manufacturer  of  fine  jewel  cases; 
Hal  W.  Johnston  of  Rochester,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Stecher- 
Traung  Lithograph  Company;  Don- 
ald Sloan  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who 
operates  an  investment  securities 
business  under  his  own  name;  and 
Floyd  Poetzinger,  head  of  the  Chi- 
cago firm  of  Poetzinger,  Dechert  and 
Kielty. 

The  Universe  Around  Us 

•  •'•Returning  from  Europe  last 
spring  just  five  days  before  the  out- 
break of  the  fighting  in  Korea, 
William  H.  Wells  found  himself 
reading  the  news  from  the  Far  East 
as  a  sharp  example  of  the  failure  of 
American  propaganda.  "The  Mum- 
ble in  the  Voice  of  America"  (p.  23) 
is  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
and  observations  over  many  years 
and  in  many  countries  where  he  has 
seen  the  United  States  fumble  in  its 
public  relations  (to  use  the  term  de- 
scriptive of  propaganda  in  business 
affairs)  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Wells  is  now  working  on  a 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion on  a  study  of  the  future  of  the 
documentary  films  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Britain,  and  France. 
His  previous  work  in  the  field  of 
publicity  has  been  in  private,  na- 
tional, and  international  enterprises. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1923,  began  his  career  as  an  assistant 
editor  in  a  publishing  house,  then 
became  advertising  manager  at 
Harper  8c  Brothers,  and,  from  1928 
to  1941,  a  partner  in  the  advertising 
agency  of  Denhard,  Pfeiffer  8c  Wells 
in  New  York.  During  the  war,  he 
served  as  editorial  chief  for  radio, 
publications,  posters,  and  motion 
pictures  for  OPA.  In  1944,  he  joined 
UNRRA  in  a  similar  position,  and 
from  1947  to  1949,  he  was  chief  of 
the  motion  picture  and  television 


branch  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Information  of  the  United  Nations. 

•  ••Romney  Wheeler's  view  of 
"Stalin's  Target  for  Tomorrow"  (p. 
28)  is  based  on  his  experience  in 
Tokyo  during  the  past  two  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Occupation.  He  re- 
turned last  fall  from  Japan,  where 
he  had  been  attached  to  General 
MacArthur's  civilian  staff,  adminis- 
tering the  Occupation  book-translat- 
ing program.  In  daily  contact  with 
Japanese  citizens,  he  had  a  chance  to 
study  their  reactions  to  the  Com- 
munist program  and  make  his  own 
estimate  of  its  chances  to  succeed— if 
not  now,  then  in  the  course  of  the 
next  decade. 

Before  going  to  Japan,  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  an  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent for  more  than  ten  years, 
first  in  New  York  and  then  overseas. 
He  was  also  London  correspondent 
for  NBC  (on  loan)  and  AP  Chief  of 
Bu  reau  in  Amsterdam.  After  cover- 
ing the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in 
1946,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  become  Southern  political 
editor  for  the  AP,  an  assignment 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1948  to 
go  to  Tokyo.  At  present  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  in  London  as  Chief  of 
Bureau  for  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

•  ••"Cyclists'  Raid"  (p.  34)  is  the 

first  story  we  have  published  by 
Frank  Rooney.  The  story  of  Mr. 
Rooney's  life  is  succinct  indeed,  as 
told  in  his  own  words: 

I  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, 1913,  lived  there  until  I 
was  twelve  and  a  half  and  then 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  I 
stayed  until  the  Army  took  me  in 
March  1941.  1  attended  Belmont 
High  School,  that  being  the  last 
of  my  formal  education.  Alter 
that  1  washed  dishes,  sold  various 
articles  from  house  to  house,  did  a 
little  prolessional  cooking  (very 
little)  ,  and  finally  ended  up  on  the 
labor  gang  at  one  of  the  Holly- 
wood studios.  After  the  war  I  came 
to  New  York,  where  I  did  some 
sta^e  and  radio  work  and  decided 
to  write  short  stories— five  of  which 
have  been  published,  two  in  Cos- 
mopolitan, two  in  Collier's,  and 
one  in  this  magazine. 

My  chief  recreations  are  chess, 
singing,  and  reading— none  of 
which  I  do  very  well. 
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The  drawings  for  "Cyclists'  Raid" 
are  the  first  work  by  David  Berger 
to  appear  in  Harper's.  He  is  a  Colo- 
rado-born artist  who  got  his  training 
in  the  New  York  Evening  School  of 
Industrial  Arts  and  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Art  School  before  the  war,  as 
well  as  by  doing  anatomical  draw- 
ings at  Bellevue  Hospital  during  the 
depression.  After  three  years  in  the 
Army  (both  as  a  Combat  Engineer 
and  as  a  staff  member  of  Yank),  he 
returned  to  study  at  the  Art  Students 
League  and  to  teach  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute. His  drawings  have  appeared  in 
a  number  of  magazines. 

•  ••Fred  Hoyle's  The  Nature  of  the 
Universe  came  into  our  hands  last 
fall  just  in  time  to  get  the  first  in- 
stallment into  the  December  issue— 
and  so  allow  us  to  run  the  whole  in 
five  articles  before  the  publication  of 
the  book  by  Harper  &  Brothers  this 
coming  April.  If,  as  you  whirl 
through  space  and  time  in  "The  Sun 
and  the  Stars"  (p.  70)  and  succeed- 
ing numbers  in  this  series,  you  find 
yourself  wanting  a  basis  for  com- 
parisons, we  suggest  that  you  dip 
back  into  the  Harper's  files  (April- 
June  1948)  and  review  the  articles 
by  Lincoln  Barnett  called  "The  Uni- 
verse and  Dr.  Einstein,"  where  some 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  modern 
physics  and  astronomy  are  dealt  with 
in  more  detail  than  Mr.  Hoyle  gives 
here. 

Of  course,  the  natural  point  of 
comparison  for  Mr.  Hoyle's  ideas  is 
the  work  of  Sir  James  Jeans  and  Sir 
Arthur  Eddington,  whose  books  have 
served  to  convey  to  this  and  the  past 
generation  the  scientific  view  of  the 
universe.  As  the  London  Economist 
pointed  out  last  summer,  in  review- 
ing the  English  edition  of  The 
Nature  of  the  Universe,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  layman  be  given  some- 
thing more  up-to-date,  "for  in  many 
respects  the  new  cosmology  turns 
that  of  Jeans  and  Eddington  upside 
down.  .  .  .  Certainly  Mr.  Hoyle  has 
the  knack  of  transmitting  intricate 
matters  without  condescension  and 
without  jargon,  leaving  the  reader 
with  the  exhilarating  feeling  that  he 
is  after  all  well  qualified  to  grasp 
what  he  had  believed  to  be  the  pre- 
serve of  the  initiated  few." 

Mr.  Hoyle  is ,  not  primarily  a 
writer,  but  a  scientist.  He  is  young 
—thirty-five— as  befits  his  profession, 
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WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 

Writing  short  stories,  articles  on  business,  politics,  sports, 
current  events,  travel,  books,  local  and  club  activi- 
ties, etc. ,  will  enable  you  to  earn  extra  money.  In 
your  own  home,  on  your  own  time,  the  New  York  Copy 
Desk  Method  teaches  you  how  to  write  the  way  news- 
paper men  learn — by  writing.  Our  unique  "Writing  Apti- 
tude Test"  tells  whether  you  possess  the  fundamental 
qualities  essential  to  successful  writing.  You'll  enjoy 
this  test.  Write  for  it,  without  cost  or  obligation. 
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Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Montreal.  Canada 

MOUNT  ROYAL 
Boston,  Mass. 

COPLEY  PLAZA 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

PAKE  SHEltATON 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BAItOLAY 

Baltimore.  Md. 

SHERATON "BELVEDERE 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

PRINCESS  ISSENA 
SHERATON  PLAZA 
BOYNTON  VILLA 

West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Miami.  Fla. 

THE  COLUMBUS 

TOWERS 

VENETIAN 


Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

ISLE  DB  CAPRT 
MACFADDBN  DBAUVILLB 
SEA  VIEW 

Boca  Grande.  Fla. 

BOCA    GRANDE  HOTEL 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

GULP  WINDS 
SORBNO 
BUWANBH 
TIDES 

VINOY  PARK 

Tampa,  Fla. 

FLOlilDAN 

Havana,  Cuba 

PRESIDE  NTH) 

Nassau.  Bahamas 

BALMORAL 
BRITISH  COLONIAL 
FT.  MONTAGU  BEACH 
ROYAL  VICTORIA 

Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

MYRTLE  BANK 
TOWER  ISLD 


Typical  Recommended  Restaurants 

N.  Y.  City  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

oavanagii's  Geo.  VVashinirton 

Chesapeake  llouso  llalnboiv  I  loom 

Game  Cock  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Hans  Jaeger  Las  Novedades 

King  of  the  Sea  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Old  Brew  House  broi  sard's 

Washington,  D.  C.  Tampa,  Fla. 

Harvey's  Las  Novedades 


A  new  book  "INDUSTRY  IN  ACTION", 
which  tells  you  all  about  La  Province  de 
Quebec:  its  geography,  its  historical  back- 
ground, its  resources  in  power,  minerals, 
agriculture,  its  fine  communications  by  rail, 
road,  air,  water.  Also  general  statistics, 
charts  and  precise  data.  All  is  here  in  this 
fully  illustrated  84  page  book. 

LA  PROVINCE  DE 

ciebec 

Write  to-day  for  a  complimentary  copy  to:  the 
Honorable  Paul  Beaulieu,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City, 
Canada;  or  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  20. 

Camping 

is  an  experience  every  boy  or  girl 
should  have.  Under  expert  supervision 
it  affords  immeasurable  pleasure  in  a 
most  healthful  form — sleeping  in  the 
open,  instruction  in  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  nature  study,  craft  work, 
boating,  and — most  important  of  all — 
how  to  live  with  others. 

Send  Your  Child 
to  Camp  This  Year 

Let  us  help  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
summer  camp  for  your  boy  or  girl — a 
question  demanding  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. Do  not  delay.  Hasty  deci- 
sions are  likely  to  be  regretted  later. 
You  will  find  suggestions  among  the 
announcements  contained  in  the  School 
and  Camp  Sections  of  this  and  follow- 
ing issues.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
additional  information  and  send  you 
booklets  of  any  camps  you  may  have 
under  consideration.  Write  to: 
Camp  /nformafion  Bureau 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  Street     New  York  16,  N.Y. 


PERSONAL    AND  OTHERWISE 


a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  a  lecturer  in 
mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  began  to  watch  the  night  sky 
with  a  small  telescope.  Later,  while 
studying  mathematics  and  theoretical 
physics  at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  his 
first  astronomical  papers  in  1939. 
In  the  next  ten  years  he  contributed 
more  than  thirty  papers  to  scientific 
journals,  and  in  1949,  his  book,  Some 
Recent  Researches  in  Solar  Physics, 
was  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Though  his  work 
is  known  to  American  astronomers, 
The  Nature  of  the  Universe  will 
bring  him  a  wider  American  audi- 
ence for  the  first  time. 

•  ••Since  1931,  when  the  novel, 
Wedding  Day,  appeared,  Kay  Boyle, 
author  of  "Home"  (p.  78),  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  American  writers 
and  one  of  the  most  productive. 
Many  short  stories,  a  book  of  poems, 
and  several  novels  have  won  her  not 
only  popularity  but  distinction.  The 
most  recent  novel,  His  Human  Ma- 
jesty, was  published  in  1949  by 
McGraw-Hill.  Miss  Boyle  has  won 
the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Prize  more 
than  once,  and  her  "Summer  Eve- 
ning," originally  published  in  the 
New  Yorker,  was  included  in  Prize 
Stories  of  1950. 

Miss  Boyle,  who  was  born  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  educated  in 
Ohio,  is  the  mother  of  six  children. 
She  is  currently  living  in  Germany, 
and  a  book  of  collected  stories  on 
Germany,  The  Smoking  Mountain, 
will  appear  in  May.  "Home"  is  one 
of  them. 

•  ••Vladimir  Nabokov,  who  occu- 
pied the  "Lodgings  in  Trinity  Lane" 
(p.  84)  at  Cambridge  University  in 
the  year  1919,  is  now  an  associate 
professor  teaching  Russian  literature 
and  European  fiction  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Some  indication  of  the  route 
by  which  this  child  of  a  luxurious 
pre-Revolutionary  St.  Petersburg 
home  came  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  while  instructing 
American  undergraduates  in  the 
literature  of  Russia  is  given  in  this 
charming  article,  which  will  form  a 
part  of  his  forthcoming  autobio- 
graphical book,  Conclusive  Evidence, 
to  be  published  by  Harper  8c  Broth- 
ers next  month. 


Certainly  one  of  the  central  trans- 
formations which  any  person  who 
changes  his  country  must  undergo  is 
the  change  of  language;  for  a  writer 
this  must  be  the  crux.  With  Mr. 
Nabokov  the  process  involved  a  mor- 
bid fear  during  his  first  year  among 
English-speaking  people  that  he 
might  lose  his  native  language.  His 
account  of  that  struggle  to  retain  his 
ability  to  write  Russian,  related  in 
"Lodgings  in  Trinity  Lane,"  is  an 
unusual  personal  document.  Since 
coming  to  the  United  States— so  far 
has  he  traveled  as  a  writer  of  English 
—Mr.  Nabokov  has  published  three 
novels,  including  Laughter  in  the 
Dark,  recently  reissued  by  the  New 
American  Library;  a  book  of  short 
stories;  a  biography  of  Gogol;  and  a 
book  of  translations  of  three  Russian 
poets. 

Jon  Nielson,  whose  drawings  illus- 
trate "Lodgings  in  Trinity  Lane,"  is 
a  Hudson  Valley  painter  of  Danish 
descent  who  has  traveled  widely  in 
Europe,  Russia,  Egypt,  the  Middle 
East,  and  South  America.  He  has 
drawn  for  Harper's  pictures  of  re- 
gions and  people,  from  a  California 
drive-in  movie  to  an  Egyptian  oasis. 

•  ••The  three  poets  in  this  issue 
have  appeared  before  in  Harper's. 
Lloyd  Frankenberg  ("The  Blue 
Grotto,"  p.  55)  is  known  both  as  a 
critic  and  as  a  poet.  His  latest  vol- 
ume, Pleasure  Dome,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  in  1949,  was  a  vol- 
ume of  essays  on  modern  poetry.  He 
has  also  arranged  and  presented  for 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  a  series 
of  readings  by  modern  poets,  includ- 
ing Auden,  Frost,  Cummings, 
Marianne  Moore,  and  others. 

"Vincent  Van  Gogh"  (p.  83)  is  one 
of  the  poems  in  William  Jay  Smith's 
second  book  of  verse,  Celebration  at 
Dark,  published  by  Farrar,  Straus. 
Mr.  Smith  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Vermont  after  three  years  abroad 
and  he  is  at  work  translating  a  novel 
by  the  Italian  author,  Romuado 
Romano,  "Scirocco." 

"The  Harrowing"  (p.  100)  is  the 
second  poem  we  have  published  by 
E.  A.  Muir,  whose  "The  Poet  Covers 
His  Child"  appeared  in  Harper's  in 
September  1949.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Muir  has  interrupted  his  teaching 
career  to  finish  his  Ph.D.  at  Chicago 
and  has  welcomed  the  birth  of  his 
second  child. 


LETTERS 


State  and  Synagogue — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  had  occasion  to  read  the  article 
appearing  in  your  November  1950 
issue  by  William  Zukerman  entitled 
"Church  and  State  in  Israel."  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  shocked  I  was  by 
the  generation  of  so  much  heat  and 
smoke  with  so  little  light  shed  on 
the  matter.  .  .  . 

I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  Israel 
each  year  for  the  past  four  years  and 
I  can  personally  attest  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  statements  appear- 
ing in  Mr.  Zukerman's  article  are 
unfounded.  He  is  incorrect  when  he 
says  that  rabbis  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  government  of  Israel.  He 
states  only  a  half-truth  when  he  im- 
plies that  marriage  has  been  placed 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  rab- 
binate. He  does  not  state  that  this 
practice  has  existed  for  2,000  years 
and  was  continued  by  the  British 
Mandatory  power  when  they  were 
responsible  for  the  affairs  of  Pales- 
tine. His  description  of  the  repres- 
sion of  the  activities  on  the  Sabbath 
is  distorted  because  activities  do  take 
place,  cars  are  driven  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  etc.  .  .  . 

Ellis  Radinsky 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  William  Zukerman's  article, 
"Church  and  State  in  Israel,"  does 
injustice  to  the  truth  and  thereby 
a  grave  disservice  to  your  readers.  . . . 

Mr.  Zukerman  implies,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  dominance  in  the 
current  immigration  into  Israel  of 
Orthodox  elements  from  Moslem 
countries  is  the  result  of  a  concession 
to  the  Religious  Bloc.  Objective  in- 
vestigation would  show  that  what  is 
involved  here  is  a  concession  not  to 
the  Religious  Bloc,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  to  the  facts 
of  international  life.  Israel's  doors 
are  open  to  all  Jews.  But  from  West- 
ern Europe  the  great  bulk  of  Jewry 
has  already  gone;  from  Eastern 
Europe  (with  some  small  exception) 
they  cannot  go;  whilst  it  is  from 
Moslem  lands,  whence  they  can  go 
and  must  go,  that  they  are  today 


going  to  Israel  in  such  large  num- 
bers. 

The   author  has   been  similarly 
cavalier  in  his  treatment  of  other 
aspects   of  the   religious   issue  in 
Israel.     I    am    particularly  con- 
cerned   that    Harper's  readership, 
long  known  for  its  intellectual  qual- 
ity and  liberal  spirit,  should  be  so 
misled  by  a  partisan  treatment  of  a 
difficult  and  delicate  problem.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Nahum  Goldmann 
Chairman,  American  Section 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

Flattery  may  have  its  uses  in  hu- 
man relations,  but  not  in  the  reader- 
editor  communications  of  quality 
magazines.  Therefore  when  I  state 
that  the  1206th  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine  does  credit  to  a  fine  repu- 
tation, I  honestly  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  a  task  which  deserves 
recognition.  Mr.  DeVoto  in  the 
"Easy  Chair"  has  provided  me  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  by  holding 
forth  kindied  views  in  re  Messrs. 
Taft  and  McCarthy.  "Church  and 
State  in  Israel"  has  deeply  shocked 
me.  But  I  appreciate  Mr.  Zuker- 
man's courage  in  having  explored 
the  existence  of  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. I  shall  make  inquiries  as  to 
what  can  be  done  through  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  to  dissuade  the 
Israeli  Government  from  giving  fur- 
ther countenance  to  such  undemo- 
cratic, unenlightened,  and  theocratic- 
totalitarian  measures.  .  .  . 

Hugh  Diekman 

Long  Island,  New  York 

To  the  Editors: 

The  last  thing  I  tucked  into  my 
week-end  bag  as  I  left  Tel  Aviv  last 
night  was  my  November  Harper's. 
I  have  just  finished  reading  (among 
other  astounding  things  in  William 
Zukerman's  article)  the  description 
of  Sabbath  in  Israel,  and  thought 
your  readers  might  be  interested  in  a 
few  words  of  fact  as  addenda  to  his 
fiction. 

Paragraph  4  of  his  "mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  facts"  describes  the  Israeli 
Sabbath: 


The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  incredibly  severe.  "According  to 
the  Orthodox  Jewish  law,  one  may 
not  strike  a  match  or  ride  a  bi- 
cycle, or  turn  on  an  electric  light, 
or  operate  an  automobile,  answer 
a  telephone  call,  or  smoke  a  cig- 
arette between  sundown  on  Fridays 
and  sundown  on  Saturdays,"  Paul 
Blanshard  wrote  in  the  Nation  last 
May.  No  busses  or  public  vehicles 
are  permitted  to  run  in  Israel  on 
Saturdays  and  all  entertainment 
and  businesses  are,  of  course,  sus- 
pended. .  .  . 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  the  author  chose  his  unusual 
source  for  the  quotation  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  law.  Certainly  a  person  of 
Mr.  Zukerman's  persuasion  could 
have  found  better  authority  on  that 
subject  than  Mr.  Paul  Blanshard 
writing  in  the  Nation.  Or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  intended,  by  charac- 
terizing the  Israeli  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  "incredibly  severe"  and 
then  tacking  on  a  perfectly  honest 
statement  of  Orthodox  practice,  to 
trick  his  readers  into  believing  that 
an  objective  reporter  like  Mr. 
Blanshard  had  found  Orthodox  Jew- 
ish law  on  the  subject  to  be  the  law 
of  Israel  as  well? 

If,  by  design  or  coincidence,  Mr. 
Zukerman  has  combined  his  facts 
and  fancies  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confuse  any  of  your  readers,  then  the 
following  log  of  my  (strictly  legal) 
activities  and  observations  during 
the  past  twenty-four  hours  might 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  setting  the 
record  straight: 

Friday,  November  17,  1950 
7pm  (after  sundown)— Left  Tel  Aviv. 
Drove  to  Sharon  Hotel,  one  of  small 
minority  of  Israeli  hotels  serving 
kosher  food.  At  Sharon  Bar,  danced 
to  phonograph  records.  Purchased 
Luckies.  Smoked  throughout  din- 
ner. 9pm— Drove  to  Haifa.  Heavy 
traffic  on  roads.  Overnighted. 
Saturday,  November  18,  1950 
10am— Breakfasted  at  X's.  Ham'n 
eggs!— Via  food  package  from  Amer- 
ica. 1pm— At  cable  office  (govern- 
ment run).  Music  blaring  from 
crowded  cafes  and  cigarette-smoke 
billowing,  Trucks,  busses,  cars,  taxis, 
bicycles,  pedestrians  on  street.  More 
activity  than  Boston  or  Philly  on 
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•  Here,  you'll  discover  spring 
and  summer  seasons  that  are 
really  delightful.  If  you  are 
actively  inclined,  the  dry,  invigorating  climate 
will  make  keener  your  enjoyment  of  a  host  of 
activities  — but  if  it's  relaxation  and  quiet 
you  seek,  the  magnificence  of  the  towering 
Sangre  de  Cristo's,  the  grandeur  of  vistas 
stretching  away  to  limitless  horizons,  the 
whisper  of  the  wind  through  great  forests 
and  the  brilliant,  sunshiny  days  combine  to 
give  you  a  sense  of  serenity  and  well-being. 

•  Located  in  the  most  interesting  50  mile 
square  in  America,  The  Lodge  is  just  1 0  minutes 
from  gay,  cultural  and  romantic  Old  Sante  Fe! 

•  To  help  you  plan  your  visit— whether  a  week 
end,  a  month,  or  an  entire 
season,  write,  wire  or 
phone  B.  H.  Foster,  Mgr. 


Impartial  Advice 

on  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES  is 
offered  by  our  Information  Bureau. 
No  fees  involved.  Use  coupon  be- 
low. 


Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Beinent, 

Director  of  Educational  Guidance 

information  Bureau 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  catalogs  of  the  following 
schools  and  colleges: 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  suggest 
schools  or  colleges.  (Check) 

Boys  □  Girls  □  Coed  □ 

Age  □ 

Location  preferred   

Other  requirements   

Name   

Address   
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Sunday.  Wonder  who  goes  to  syna- 
gogue! Watched  soccer  game.  3pm— 
Telephoned  X  (government  phone 
service).  4pm— Heard  radio  concert 
(government  radio)  "Porgy  and 
Bess,"  and  read  Zukerman  article. 
Wow!  4:  15pm— Typing  this  letter. 
Would  enjoy  covering  other  Zuker- 
man discrepancies  but  have  movie 
date  tonight.  "Trader  Horn"  is 
playing. 

Arthur  D.  Holzman 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Mr.  Holzman  is  a  Middle  East  cor- 
respondent for  CBS,  McGraw-Hill, 
and  Pathfinder  magazine. 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  Zukerman's  article  on  church 
and  state  in  Israel  arises  from  keen 
and  sincere  disappointment,  but  it 
is  one-sided  and  radically  miscon- 
ceived. .  .  . 

(1)  An  established  religion  is  un- 
constitutional in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  consistent  with  democracy 
in  England,  Scotland,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  Ireland.  .  .  . 
Until  the  rabbis  disgrace  themselves, 
nobody  should  be  surprised  if  the 
one  and  only  Jewish  state  which 
fosters  all  other  institutions  that 
have  developed  and  preserved  the 
Jewish  character  should  also  foster 
the  primary  and  central  element  in 
the  heritage  of  the  Jews— their  re- 
ligion. 

(2)  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
alleged  chicanery  of  the  rabbis,  Mr. 
Zukerman  supposes  that  the  new 
state  could  have  transplanted  a  civil 
marriage  and  family  code  from  some 
other  modern  democracy,  instead  of 
the  Torah.  Actually  it  was  either  the 
Torah  or  anarchy.  In  America  and 
Western  Europe  the  civil  law  on 
these  subjects  has  deep  roots  in 
Canon  Law  and  in  a  consensus  of 
Protestant  or  Deist  morality.  The 
irreligious  Jews  of  Palestine  have  no 
such  background.  Their  sex  prac- 
tices, especially  on  the  co-operative 
farms  (kibbutzim),  are  frankly  law- 
less and  would  not  be  countenanced 
as  legal  marriage  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

(3)  The  Torah  is  "pre-medieval" 
and  does  not  recognize  the  equality 
of  women.  But  it  does  provide  for 
a  vigorous  patriarchal  family  in 
which  the  mother  has  as  high  a  posi- 
tion as  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Hannah. 
No  other  system  has  proved  so  adapt- 
able to  changing  conditions;  and  it  is 


doubtful  whether  Jews  who  abandon 
it,  even  today,  can  survive  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  prosperity  and  calamity  that 
always  befall  this  people. 

(4)  Mr.  Zukerman  insinuates  that 
the  Religious  Bloc  has  flooded  the 
country  with  Oriental  Jews— to  the 
prejudice,  somehow,  of  those  from 
Europe.  Actually  the  flood  of  Euro- 
pean Jews  came  first.  Now  he  fears 
that  the  Oriental  Jews  will  smother 
democracy  and  Western  civilization 
in  Israel.  ...  If  it  comes  to  a  choice, 
which  principle  is  higher:  that  all 
Jews  are  welcome  in  Israel  or  that 
Israel  shall  remain  a  democracy? 

(5)  Mr.  Zukerman  .  .  .  regards  the 
Torah  as  an  antiquated  superstition. 
...  It  might  be  .  .  .  pertinent  to  in- 
quire why  the  active  hostility  which 
so  many  Zionists  used  to  feel  toward 
Judaism  has  cooled  down.  Although 
Mr.  Zukerman  finds  an  adequate 
modern  faith  in  liberalism,  many 
other  Jewish  liberals  in  this  genera- 
tion have  had  their  hopes  so  shat- 
tered that  they  can  again  respect 
their  ancestral  religion,  or  even  re- 
turn to  it.  .  .  . 

Saul  Levin 
Chicago,  111. 

Re  "Under  Weigh"— 

To  the  Editors: 

For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have 
been  a  great  admirer  of  the  work  of 
Katherine  Anne  Porter.  Her  story  in 
the  November  Harper's  is  not  a  whit 
below  the  level  of  her  earlier  work. 
I  am  troubled  by  the  title,  however, 
"Under  Weigh."  Is  it  her  choice  or 
an  editorial  arrangement?  With  her 
eye  and  ear  for  good  English,  did  she 
adopt  an  expression  condemned  as 
incorrect  by  Webster's  Dictionary, 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  and 
Fowler's  Modern  English  Usage? 

Gertrude  W.  Page 
Alhambra,  Calif. 

She  did,  and  so  we  let  her  have  her 
weigh.— T 'he  Editors. 

Letters  on  Letters — 

To  the  Editors: 

Before  appearing  for  the  defense 
of  the  A&P,  Mr.  Stursberg  (Letters 
Column,  November  issue,  p.  17) 
must  have  read  "How  to  Lie  with 
Statistics"  by  Darrell  Huff  in  the 
August  Harper's. 
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Mr.  Stursberg  points  to  the  low 
net  earnings,  only  1.1  per  cent  on 
total  sales,  then  asks,  "Would  any 
American  citi/en  fear  public  con- 
demnation as  a  profiteer  .  .  .  for 
realizing  a  little  over  $10  for  every 
$1,000  invested  during  a  year?" 

This  is,  of  course,  the  "fallacy  of 
irrelevant  conclusion."  If  I  purchase 
an  article  every  morning  for  99  cents 
and  sell  it  each  afternoon  for  one 
dollar,  I  will  make  only  1  per  cent 
on  total  sales,  but  365  per  cent  on 
invested  money  during  the  year. 

George  L.  Brown 
Longhorne,  Pa. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  note  with  interest  the  letter  of 
Mr.  James  W.  Farmer  in  the  No- 
vember "Letters"  section  of  your 
publication  informing  us  that  he 
would  not  again  subscribe  to  Har- 
per's because  of  the  articles  concern- 
ing Lattimore  and  McCarthy. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  very  wise 
move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Farmer 
since  he  obviously  wasn't  getting 
much  out  of  the  magazine  anyway. 

E.  L.  CoLEBECK. 

Florence,  Ala. 

Apologies  to  Wesleyan- 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  enjoying  your  Centennial 
issue.  I  notice  on  page  44  in  the 
article,  "Look  at  the  School  from  the 
Inside,"  you  write  "There  was  no 
college  for  women  in  the  fifties." 

Wesleyan  College  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  was  founded  in  1836,  and 
is  the  oldest  chartered  college  for 
women  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  G.  Clyde  Dekle,  Jr. 

Milieu,  Ga. 

Votes  for  DeVoto — 

To  the  Editors: 

Cheers  for  Bernard  De  Voto's 
"Sometimes  They  Vote  Right  Too" 
[November].  To  find  one's  own  con- 
\  irtions  eloquently  phrased  and  logi- 
cally assembled  is  always  a  special 
delight  to  a  reader.  .  .  . 

Mary  W.  Carpenter 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

Although  I  have  read  many  an  ad- 
mirable essay  in  the  "Easy  Chair"  in 
the  last  dozen  years,  the  November 


contribution  of  Bernard  DeVoto 
must  surely  be  rated  first  and  finest. 

In  a  lew  paragraphs  DeVoto  lias 
summed  up  the  essence  of  the  demo- 
cratic faith  in  more  lucid  style  than 
main  a  political  scientist  has  done  in 
a  Volume. 

As  they  used  to  say  when  I  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Yale,  "Keep  the 
experts  on  tap,  hut  never  on  top." 

Al  Bohling 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

All  About  Snobs — 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  very  excellent  article,  "The 
New  Snobbism"  [by  Russell  Lynes, 
November  1950],  afforded  me  such 
delight  that  I  couldn't  resist  writing 
a  lew  comments.  It  is  a  deeply  fas- 
cinating subject,  and  your  exposi- 
tion was  long  overdue.  Categorically 
Mr.  Lynes  didn't  miss  a  trick,  but 
there  are  certain  notorious  subhead- 
ings which  he  glossed  over  rather 
lightly,  probably  more  through  lack 
of  word-space  than  through  unfa- 
miliarity  with  their  types.  .  .  . 

The  most  flagrant  omission  in  the 
article  was  under  the  heading  of  the 
Sexual  Snob.  Perhaps  this  was  done 
consciously  under  the  dictates  of 
good  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  lour  female  varieties  Mr.  Lynes 
may  never  have  encountered,  as  they 
usually  reveal  themselves  only  in  the 
intimate  confidences  of  Woman-to- 
Wbman  chats. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  old-fashioned 
Frigidity  Snob,  best  characterized  by 
many  of  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers. Concerning  sex  they  would 
proudly  exclaim,  "Unlike  some 
women,  I  never  could  learn  to  care 
for  That  Sort  of  Thing."  As  to  why 
they  had  borne  eight  children  they'd 
reply  with  a  shrug,  "Oh  well,  you 
know  how  Men  Are."  This  type  has 
largely  disappeared  owing  to  the 
wide  popularization  of  Freud  and 
Havelock  Ellis.  If  the  modern 
woman  is  still  frigid,  she  no  longer 
publicly  brags  about  it. 

There  is,  however,  her  modern 
prototype,  the  Purity  Snob.  Shining 
womanhood  personified,  she  piously 
explains,  "Herman  has  been  dating 
me  for  two  years  now,  and  I've  never 
let  him  do  more  than  hold  my  hand. 
He  Respects  me."  This  is  most  effec- 
tive. .  .  . 

Then  there  is  the  inverse  of  this 


EXOTIC  DESERT  BLOSSOMS  will  soon  unfold 
in  Tucson's  magic  climate  . . .  for  Tucson  has 
more  sunshine  than  any  other  resort  city. 

ItJectofc  co&t? 
xucuwv,  <kuf[uc$on> 


PLAY  AND  LOAF  IN  GLORIOUS  SUNSHINE. 

Swim  in  outdoor  pools.  Ride  horseback. 
Golf  at  fine  country  clubs.  Visit  historic 
missions,  national  parks.  Shop  at  glamorous 
stores.  Drive  down  the  new  paved  highway 
to  Guaymas,  in  romantic  old  Mexico,  for 
the  most  exciting  fishing  of  your  life.  Com- 
ing this  spring:  Tucson  Festival  of  the  Arts. 


THRILL  TO  WESTERN  HOSPITALITY.  Tucson 
offers  plentiful  accommodations  of  all  kinds 
at  sensible  rates  . . .  smart  hotels,  colorful 
guest  ranches,  ultra-modern  motels,  apart* 
ments,cottages.  For  your  youngsters,accred- 
ited  ranch  and  public  schools;  University 
of  Arizona.  Take  your  first  step  now  away 
from  snow  and  rain  by  writingTucson  Sun- 
shine Climate  Club,  5013-D  Pueblo, Tucson, 
Arizona,  for  free  booklet.  Come  soon  . . .  see 
Tucson's  enchanted  desert  in  bloom. 

THIS  WINTER  your  place  in  the  sun  is 


IN  FRIENDLY  ARIZONA 


SEND  FOR   FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 


Tucson  Sunshine  Climate  Club 
5013-D  Pueblo,  Tucson,  Arizona 


|  Name- 


Address- 
City  


.Zone_ 


.State- 


I  am  interested  in:  (type  of  accommodation). 

 ;(type  of  school)  

(information  on)  


« 


Schools  and  Colleges 


» 


NEW  JERSEY 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH    STUDENT   A  CLASS 

For  those  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
ram  to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
ime;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
ively  the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
f  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  SO;  1,1,  years'  experience 
Vrite  Edward  K.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

JXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


EDDIE 

An  endowed  school.  Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  college 
nd  for  life.  Fully  accredited.  Junior  School.  Small 
[asses.  Public  speaking  course  required.  Sports.  Two 
yms,  playing  fields,  golf.  pool.  240  acres.  Summer 
;ssion.  49  miles  New  York  City.  86th  year.  Catalog. 
E.  Carrol  O.  Morong,  Box  1-B,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Enroll  now  for  Feb.  Teaches  boys  how 
to  study.  Fully  accredited  grades  4-12. 
Graduates  in  80  colleges.  Also  Business, 
General  courses.  Jr.  School.  Sr.  ROTC. 
Summer  session.    70th  year.  Catalog. 

Box   251,   BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ERKIOMEN 

Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Founded  1874.  Strong  col- 
!ge  preparation.  Individual  programs  arouse  interest  and 
ccomplish  maximum  results  in  shortest  time.  Grades 
-12.  Wide  selection  of  sports.  Every  boy  on  a  team, 
ublic  speaking  emphasized.    Country  location.  Catalog. 

Albert  M.  Rogers,  Headmaster,     Pbnnsburg,  Pa. 


AERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

New  term  February  1.  Graduates  outstanding  in  lead- 
lg  colleges.  Boys,  grade  9-12.  Guidance,  remedial 
;ading.  300  acres  in  s.  central  Penna.  Gym,  pool,  5  ath- 
;tie  fields.  14  tennis  courts.  Summer  session.  Est. 
836.  Catalog. 

hahles  S.  Tippetts.  Ph.D..  Box  H.  Mcrcersburg,  Pa. 


'ENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

Freshman  class  begins  Feb.  1.  Senior  College.  4-year 
egree  courses.  Business  administration,  arts,  sciences: 
re-medical,  chemistry,  engineering.  C.E.,  I.E.,  E.E.. 
I.E.  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Major,  minor  sports.  Extensive 
icial  program.    Guidance.     130th  year.  Catalog. 

Dean   op   Admissions,   Dept.    F,   Chester,  Pa. 


AANUMIT  SCHOOL 


Boys  and  girls  6-18  develop  individuality  in  free  crea- 
ve  atmosphere.  College  prep.  Dramatics,  art,  music, 
■iences,  mathematics.  8  0 -acre  farm  in  Bucks  County, 
riendly,  homelike.  Healthful  outdoor  life.  Horses, 
ummer  Camp.  Catalog. 

\V.  M.  and  B.  G.  C.  Fincke,  Co-Directors, 

Box  A,  R.F.D.  #2.  Bristol,  Pa. 


VIRGINIA 


ORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Emphasis  on  academic  excellence.  Accredited.  Grades 
-12,  also  post-grad.  Small  classes.  Latest  individual 
tstruction  and  tutorial  method,  no  extra  charge.  ROTC. 
lym,  sports,  bands.  LOWER  SCHOOL  (Grades  1-7). 
eparate  bldgs.,  gym.    5  4th  yr.  Catalog. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wick.ee,        Box  801,  Fork  Union,  Va. 


NEW  YORK 


CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  MARY 

An  accredited  Episcopal  school  for  girls.  Suburban 
N.  Y.  C.  Day:  nursery  to  college.  Boarding:  grades  5-12. 
Strong  college  preparatory  course.  Music,  Dramatics.  Art. 
Trips.     Sports.      Catalogue.      Marion     Reid  Marsh. 

Box  M,  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOWARD  SEMINARY 

7  7th  Year.  Accredited  college  preparatory  and  general 
courses  for  girls.  Grades  9-12.  Art,  music,  dramatics, 
secretarial.  Small  classes,  friendly  atmosphere,  attention 
to  individual  needs.  All  sports,  riding.  Moderate  fee. 
Catalog.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Box  21, 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

Since  1877  one  of  New  England's  traditional  college 
prep,  schools  for  girls.  Also  specialized  courses.  Art. 
Music,  Dramatics.  Grades  7-12.  Modern  manor-house  in 
picturesque  countryside.  150  acres.  Professional  instruc- 
tion in  riding,  skiing,  and  Mensendieck  system  for  posture. 

Mrs.   George   Waldo  Emerson, 

Box  E.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  General  and 
post  graduate  college  courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art, 
secretarial.  College  town  advantages.  Riding.  Skiing. 
Swimming.  Mensendieck  system  for  posture.  National  en- 
rollment. 74th  yr.  Summer  School.  Newport.  R.  I.  Catalogs 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Emerson.  Box  43.  Northampton.  Mass. 


A  CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection 
from  among  the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this 
issue,  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  information  and 
suggestions,  giving  full  particulars. 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine, 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


CONNECTICUT 


EDGEWOOD 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys  and  girls  from 
Nursery  School  to  College.  Excellent  college  record.  Care- 
fully selected  faculty.  Complete  workshops  for  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Country  life.  Year  round  sports.  20-acre  campus 
3  0  mi.  from  New  York. 

Greenwich,  Conr.. 


MAINE 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Established  in  1926.  Recognized  by  educators  as  a 
leader  in  the  small-school  field.  College  candidates  save 
time  while  improving  scholastic  results.  A  flexible  program 
is  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  aims  of  the  individual 
student  and  is  directed  by  a  faculty  of  one  master  for 
every  four  boys.    Small  classes.    Accredited  college  prep. 

Lloyd  Harvet  Hatch,  Headmaster,     Dkxteh,  Me. 


A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazine, 


TEXAS 


MARY  HARDIN-BAYLOR  COLLEGE 

Accredited  Senior  Liberal  Arts  College  for  Women. 
Provides  a  program  of  educational,  cultural,  social,  physi- 
cal, and  religious  development  for  young  women.  Fine  arts, 
speech,  homemaking,  teacher  training,  business,  journalism. 
Excellent  winter  climate.   Established  1845. 

Gordon  G.  Singleton.  Ph.D..  Pres. 

Box  10,  Belton,  Texas 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

A.B.,  B.S.,  Degrees.  Liberal  Arts,  Merchandising,  Bus. 
dm..  Home  Ec..  Dietetics,  Music,  Secretarial,  Kindergar- 
:n  Training,  Riding.  Sailing,  Sports.  Advantages  of 
altlmore,  Annapolis,  Washington.  Estab.  1  853.  Enroll- 
ent  34  States,  4  Foreign  Countries.    Send  for  Catalog: 

BOX   Hi.    LUTHBRVILLH,  MARYLAND 


A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazinh 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


LETTERS 

latter  type,  or  the  Promiscuity  Snob. 
Upon  mention  of  sex,  she  gets  an  in- 
tense brooding  look  in  her  eyes  and 
dilates  her  nostrils.  She  obliquely 
implies  that  hers  is  a  passion  far 
deeper  and  more  violent  than  that  of 
other  women.  She  speaks  of  the  "un- 
tapped well-springs  of  her  emotion" 
and,  courageously,  of  having  "so 
much,  so  much  to  give."  The  effect 
on  her  more  sexually  average  sisters 
is  to  make  them  feel  as  dry  and  sere 
as  last  week's  pumpernickel. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Conjugal  Com- 
patibility Snob.  She  is  the  ultimate 
in  smugness.  In  discussions  of  sex 
this  matron  assumes  a  deeply  mysteri- 
ous, dreamy,  and  satisfied  smile. 
With  a  shy  and  delicate  candor,  she 
confides,  "Thank  God  Homer  and  I 
are  so  perfectly  Matched.  Wouldn't 
life  be  unbearable  if— well,  you 
know,  if  That  Wasn't  Right}"  Her 
sister  matrons  immediately  experi- 
ence a  sinking  depression  and  sense 
of  inferiority,  as  they  mentally  re- 
view their  occasional  past  flubs  and 
foibles  in  the  marital  bedchamber. 
That  both  types  three  and  four  do 
protest  too  much  is  obvious,  but 
their  little  darts  are  exquisitely  effi- 
cacious in  foisting  a  sense  of  sexual 
inadequacy  upon  their  female  lis- 
teners. 

Under  the  category  of  Moral 
Snobs  there  should  be  brief  mention 
of  the  Professional  Martyr  Snob,  or 
the  "I-was-contributing-to-the-sup- 
port'-of-the-family-while  you-were-ca- 
vorting-at-college"  type.  There  is  one 
of  them  in  every  family,  with  various 
ramifications.  .  .  . 

Lastly,  under  the  classification  of 
Anti-Snob  Snob,  there  is  the  Dignity 
of  the  Common  Man  Snob.  This 
one,  forever  bent  over  backward  to 
show  how  democratic  he  is,  is  forever 
fond  of  repeating  some  sage  bit  of 
wisdom  and  philosophy  gleaned 
from  the  bartender,  the  barber,  and 
the  bootblack.  He  enters  a  party 
witli  an  immediate  sparkling  anec- 
dote of  profound  wit  displayed  by 
his  cab-driver.  (I'm  always  at  a  loss 
as  to  why  the  taxi-drivers  I  get  never 
seem  to  have  much  to  say,  but  I 
guess  that  shows  what  sort  of  Snob 
I  am.) 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  won- 
derful article.  It  afforded  me  an 
hour  of  perfect  pleasure. 

Fleur  Tamon 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


a  Schools  and  Colleges  4 

JUL.       Till"  schools  and  colleges  who,,;  announcements  appear  in  this    I   Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial  JBEA— 


T 

section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  request. 
If  you  wish  counsel  'on  an  individual  problem.  Harper's  School 


viewpoint.  Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement.  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Guidance,  4!)  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City,  16. 


advice  on 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 

problems 

If  you  want  catalogs  of  one  or 
more  schools  or  colleges  adver- 
tised in  this  issue,  HARPER'S 
will  have  them  sent  to  you,  and 
save  your  making  a  number  of 
individual  inquiries. 

//  you  want  catalogs  of  any 
schools  not  advertised  in  this 
issue  but  have  heard  about 
otherwise,  we'll  gladly  have 
them  sent  also  for  your  study 
and  guidance. 

//  you  need  authoritative  and 
impartial  suggestions  about 
schools  or  colleges,  we  can  assist 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of 
parents,  guardians,  etc.,  for  over 
50  years. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience.  There  are  no  fees 
involved. 


Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement, 

Director  of  Educational  Guidance 

HARPER  S  MAGAZINE 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  catalogs  of  the 
following  schools  and  colleges: 


I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  sug- 
gest schools  or  colleges.  (Check) 

Boys  □      Girls  □      Coed  □ 

Age  □ 

Location  preferred  

Other  requirements   

Name  

A  ddress   

1-51 


FLORIDA 


FAIRMONT-CASEMENTS 

Junior  College  and  Preparatory  School  for  Girls  at  Ormond  Beach,  Florida 

(credits  transferable) 

Situated  on  magnificent  estate  with  both  river  and  ocean  frontage — reputedly  most  healthful 
location  on  East  Coast.  Offers  liberal  arts,  line  arts,  costume  design,  commercial  art.  Interior 
decoration,  domestic  arts,  radio,  dramatics,  merchandising,  secretarial,  social  service,  dancing, 
music.  Delightful  social  life  and  outdoor  activities  including  surf  bathing,  riding,  boating, 
tennis  and  golf.  For  catalog  (specify  junior  college  or  preparatory  school)  and  view  folder, 
address:  Maud  van  Woy,  A.B.,  Box  H,  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 


WISCONSIN 


ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Inspiring  military  discipline  helps  develop  confidence, 
leadership.  Balanced  program  of  conference  study,  recre- 
ation. Accredited  college  preparation.  Grades  7-12. 
In  Wisconsin's  land  o'  lakes,  easy  driving  distance  of 
Chicago.  All  sports.  Riding.  Golf.  6  7th  year.  Summer 
Session.  Catalog.  1211  DeKoven  Hall.  Delafield.  Wis. 

KEMPER  HALL 

81st  year  Episcopal  Boarding  &  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Thorough  college  preparation  and  training  for  purposeful 
living.  Music,  art,  and  dramatics.  All  sports.  Junior 
school  department.  Beautiful  Lake  Shore  Campus.  50  miles 
from  Chicago.   For  catalog  address: 

Box  H,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


ILLINOIS 


Layout.  Lettering;  Commercial  Art. 
Fashion,  Magazine  Illustration; 
Dress  Design.  Interior  Decoration; 
Cartooning.  Drawing.  Painting — All 
taught  under  World  Famous  Direct 
Project  Methods.  Day.  Eve.,  Sat., 
Sun.  Classes.  Write  for  Free  Cata- 
log F.  18  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


INDIANA 


-  


TR I -STATE  COLLEGE 

t««ttil  in 

B.  S. 
DEGREE 
IN  27 
MONTHS 

Founded  1884 

World-Wide 
Enrollment. 


Civil,  Elec.  Mech. .  Chem..  Aero, 
Radio  and  Telev.  Engineering;  Bus. 
Adm.,  Acct.  Visit  campus,  see  well 
equipped  labs.  Low  cost.  Prep,  courses. 
Personalized  instruction.  Grads.  suc- 
cessful. 

Enter  Jan.,  March,  June,  Sept.  Catalog 
3411  College  Ave.,  Angola,  Ind. 


ulvefT 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  Thorough 
preparation  for  college.  High  scholastic 
standards.  Understanding  guidance. 
Develops  initiative,  courtesy,  poise,  stamina,  character. 
Leadership  training.  Exceptional  facilities.  All  sports. 
Senior  ROTC.  Catalog.  16  Pershing  Drive,  Culver.  Ind. 


CALIFORNIA 


LAWTON  SCHOOL 


Training  discriminating  young  women  for  Professional 
Careers  since  193  8.  Medical  Assistants  and  Dental  As- 
sistants. Professional  faculty.  Club  residences.  Vacation 
in  Sunny  California  while  you  learn.  Spring  Term,  Feb. 
19.  Request  Catalog  7. 

M.  MritrtAY  Lawton.  M.  D.,  Director. 

8475  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 


URBAN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Features  fundamentals.  3r's,  manners  and  ethics.  i8lh 
year.  Small  classes.  Preschool  thru  9th  grade.  8  acre 
Campus,  beautiful  foothills.  Modern  buildings.  Private 
stables,  pool,  crafts.  Corrective  physical  education.  Sum- 
mer Camp.    Col.  Tanner,  USAF  Ret.,  Supt. 

11G00  Sunset,  Los  Angeles  49,  Calif. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


A  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazine 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  Five  home- 
like, attractive  buildings.  30  acres  of  campus  and  gardens. 
Summer  session  in  Maine. 

Franklin  H.  Pebkins,  M.D..  Dir., 

Box  11.  Lancaster.  Mass. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


.  ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 

Mi       French    Camp    for    Girls    6-18.    On  Lake 
•i     Champlair..  2  8th  year.  Three  age  groups.  Rid- 
ing,   sailing,   water   sports,   tennis.  Conversa- 
tional French  with  European  counselors, 
jf*      Mrs.  E.  H.  Chase. 

5  0  S.  Willard  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


A  SUMMER  CAMP 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection  from 
among  the  large  number  of  camps  advertised  in  this  issue, 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  information  and  sugges- 
tions, giving  full  particulars. 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine, 
49  E.  33rd  Et..  N.  Y.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  A  boy's  ideal 
vacation  at  moderate  cost.  Regular 
Academy  personnel.  Exceptional  living, 
health,  recreational  facilities.  All  sports.  Naval  and 
Horsemanship  Schools  (Boys  14-18);  Woodcraft  (9'/&-14). 
Separate  catalogs.    16  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Culver,  Ind. 

SUSQUEHANNA 

Boys  5-16.  Mountain  camp  on  private  lake.  New 
Milford.  Pa.  33rd  Year.  825  Acres.  Daily  riding,  com- 
plete course  in  horsemanship.  35  CAMP-OWNED  HORSES. 
Own  farm.  All  sports.  3  age  groups.  Skilled  leader  for  each 
4  boys.    Personal  development  our  aim.  Booklet. 

Robert  T.  Smith  New  Milford.  Pa. 


PROGRESSIVE? 


Try  "Candy  for 
Breakfast:" 


Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Frederick  Macefield,  children  at  the  Sunnyside  School  are  not  forced 
to  read  or  write.  Such  folly  would  wreak  untold  havoc  in  the  emotional  aura.  Instead  they 
learn  to  string  beads  and  build  wigwams — Indians  yes,  but  neurotics  never!  Author  Gwen  Davenport, 
creator  of  the  riotous  Mr.  Belvedere,  invites  parents  to  meet  the  hypnotic  Dr.  Macefield  in 
CANDY  FOR  BREAKFAST.  Her  witty  new  novel  that  puts  the  satirical  bite  on  super  progressive 
education.  $2.75  at  all  booksellers  or  post-paid  from  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Dept.  H230,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 


"flue;  \)wJ.$  r  b(Ht^fct7  -jot/  tnuv  CwmJ^s  <LjjWst> 
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"Back  in  1942  I  joined  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Ordnance  Plant  where  I  work  as  an 
executive  secretary.  I  put  10%  of 
my  salary  into  bonds  to  help  win 
the  war.  And  I  still  buy  bonds." 


"Through  careful  managing,  the  twins 
and  I  have  lived  comfortably  and 
saved  too.  This  fall  the  twins  will 
enter  Butler  University — thanks  to 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  the  best  way 
to  save  I  know!" 


HOW  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ARE  PAYING  OFF  FOR 
MRS.  MARY  CALLON  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

"Meet  Janet  and  Jack,  my  twin  reasons  for  buying  bonds,"  says 
Mary  Callon.  "Even  though  I'm  a  widow,  these  children  are 
going  to  have  a  college  education.  The  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  I 
bought  will  see  them  through!" 

Month  Plan  where  you  bank.  You 
may  save  as  little  as  $1.25  a  week  or  as 
much  as  $375  a  month.  If  you  can  set 
aside  just  $7.50  weekly,  in  10  years 
you'll  have  bonds  and  interest  worth 
$4,329.02  cash! 


What  Mary  Callon  did,  you  can  do, 
too  —  and  just  as  easily!  Just  take 
these  three  simple  steps — today: 

1.  Make  one  big  decision  —  to  put 
saving  first,  before  ycy.  even  touch  your 
income. 

2.  Decide  to  save  u  regular  amount 
systematically,  ween  after  week,  or 
month  after  month. 

3.  Start  saving  automatically  by  sign- 
ing up  today  in  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  where  you  work  or  the  Bond-A- 


You'll  be  providing  security  not 
only  for  yourself  and  your  family 
but  for  the  free  way  of  life  that's  so 
important  to  us  all.  And  in  far  less 
time  than  you  think,  your  plans  will 
turn  into  reality,  just  as  Mary  Gal- 
lon's are  doing. 


FOR  YOUR  SECURITY,  AND  YOUR 
COUNTRY'S  TOO,  SAVE  NOW — THROUGH 
REGULAR  PURCHASE  OF  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDSI 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


for  "Harper"  Readers 


The  Human 
CommunnV 

for  a  Time  « 

,  ot  Philosophy. 
"The  text  *s 

,OHN  DEWEV  comment, ^  ^  we 

strained,  a5  1  .  j  c0ula  ao  w 

1  wish  1  ta-J^ a  un«y  of  science 
in  obtaining  i«  Y°u         „  needs  as 

t0  reconstiuci 


P,an  for  Peace 

^  by  Gre^///e  Clark 

action i?68'  and  wiSes(  D,  . 

of  a  powerful  in^ir  *he  Sources 
°ne  «*onai  hope  ^  te  d^e  tr?e 

$1.00 


Perspectives 
on  a  Troubled 
Decade 

Science,  Philosophy 
and  Religion,  1939-49 

Edited  by  Lyman  Bryson,  Louis 
Finkelstein  and  R.  M.  Maclver 

An  intellectual  and  spiritual  his- 
tory of  the  1940's,  as  written  by 
ninety-five  of  the  outstanding 
men  and  women  who  made  it- 
Margaret  Mead,  Gardner 
Murphy,  John  LaFarge,  Harry 
A.  Overstreet,  and  others.  A 
forward  step  toward  narrowing 
the  chasms  between  different 
areas  of  knowledge,  this  book  is 
vital  reading  for  all  concerned 
with  the  role  of  ideas  in  today's 
world.  $5.50 


A  National 
Agricultural 
Policy 

For  All  the  People  of  the 
United  States 

by  Leonard  Hastings  Schoff, 
University  Seminar  Associate, 
Columbia  University 

Amid  the  search  for  realistic  al- 
ternatives to  the  Brannan  plan, 
this  book  presents  an  agricul- 
tural policy  that  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country — 
rather  than  those  of  a  few 
groups  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority.  Here  is  a  bold,  con- 
crete program  aimed  to  elimi- 
nate unprofitable  farms  and  re- 
lieve the  American  taxpayer  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  farm 
prosperity.  $2.50 
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Dunlap  s  Radio 
and  Television 
Almanac 

by  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr., 
Vice  President,  RCA 

An  almanac  of  facts,  dates  and 
personalities  in  the  history  of 
radio  and  television,  this  is  "the 
first  complete  documentation  of 
the  electronic  arts  from  Genesis. 
As  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of 
radio  and  television,  it  will  be- 
come an  indispensable  work  for 
all  those  identified  profession- 
ally with  these  fields." — SOL 
TAISHOFF,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, Broadcasting.  $4.00 


MEAT  PRICES..  .  from  steer  to  steak 


Cattle  are  not  all  beef  .  •  •  Beef  is  not  all  steak 


1000  lbs.  Steer 

at  261  per  lb. 

Packer  pays 

$260^5 


600  lbs.  Beef  = 

at  42Vii  per  lb. 

Retailer  pays 

$255^* 


Porterhouse 
steak 

Sirloin 
steak 

Round 
steak 

Rib  & 

rump  roasts 

Chuck  roast 

Hamburger, 
stew  beef 

Fats 


t 


IBS.  PRICE  T0TAI 

40    95*  $38.00 

50   85*  42 

1 

80   85*  68 

70   75*  52.50 
Jf^fe,  100   55*  55.00 

H>  160   50*  80.00 


£y>a    40  5* 


2.00 


540  63* 


540  lbs.  Retail  Cuts 

(including  shop  fats) 

Consumer  pays 

$3385° 


For  livestock  raising  to  be  profitable, 
farmer's  return  must  cover  mainte- 
nance of  breeding  stock,  feed  and 
labor  costs,  land  use  and  the  grower's 
time  for  the  three  years  it  takes  to 
produce  a  good-grade  steer. 


*Value  of  by-products,  such  as  hides, 
fats,  hair,  animal  feeds,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  typically  offsets  packers'  dress- 
ing, handling  and  selling  expenses,  so 
that  the  beef  from  a  steer  normally 
sells  at  wholesale  for  less  than  the 
live  animal  cost. 


Retail  markup  must  cover  such  costs  as  rent, 
labor,  depreciation  on  equipment  and  fix- 
tures, etc.,  as  well  as  shrinkage  in  weight  of 
beef  carcass  when  converted  into  retail  cuts. 
Prices  are  averaged.  In  some  stores  they 
were  lower.  In  some  charge-and-deliver 
stores  or  in  high-cost  areas,  they  were  higher. 


Based  on  market  reports  of  the  USDA  for  good-grade  beef  steers  and  good-grade  carcass  beef  Chicago  style  cutting,  and  on 
average  retail  prices  for  good-grade  meat,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Chicago,  during  1949. 

A  good  look  at  this  chart  quickly  provides  answers  to  a  lot  of  questions  people  ask  ahout  meat. 
For  example,  it  shows  why  sirloin  steak  from  a  26^-per-pound  steer  may  cost  850  over  the 
counter,  and  why  a  meat  packer  can  sell  beef  for  less  than  he  paid  for  the  animal  "on  the  hoof." 

Efficiency  in  saving  by-products  as  well  as  meat— and  not  economic  legerdemain— makes 
this  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  meat  moves  from  farmer — to  packer — to  store 
at  a  lower  service  cost  than  almost  any  other  food. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago         •         Members  throughout  the  U.S. 
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The  Mumble  in 
the  Voice  of  America 

William  H.  Wells 


FiFTY-nine  million  dollars,  that  is  the 
amount  Congress  has  finally  agreed  to 
give  the  Department  of  State  to  enable 
the  Voice  of  America  to  outshout  the  Voice 
of  the  Communist  party  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
around  the  world.  This  is  just  for  radio.  The 
total  for  overseas  propaganda  is  111  million 
dollars— a  lot  of  money  in  the  eyes  of  econ- 
omy-minded Congressmen.  It  could  pay  for 
a  great  deal  of  military  equipment.  Instead 
it  is  going  to  pay  for  a  great  deal  of  talk. 
Why? 

If  you  lived  in  Iran,  instead  of  the  United 
States,  you  would  know  a  part  of  the  answer. 
Iranians  get  a  half-hour  U.  S.  program  daily, 
part  of  it,  until  recently,  by  relay  from  the 
government-controlled  station  in  Teheran. 
They  get  four  to  six  hours  a  day  of  Com- 
munist party  programs  broadcast  from  out- 
side Iran.  But  the  difference  in  time  is  less 
important  than  the  fact  that  Iranians  like  the 
programs  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  better  than  the 
American  one.  The  Soviet  programs  tell 
them  what  is  going  on  inside  Iran,  give  news 
which  the  government  would  like  to  suppress, 


and  never  hesitate  to  criticize  any  potentially 
unpopular  move  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  "commercials,"  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  propaganda,  are  liberally 
sandwiched  in.  In  fact,  the  American  adver- 
tising principle,  "get  your  audience  first,  then 
sell  them"  has  never  been  more  assiduously 
followed  than  by  the  voice  of  the  Communist 
party  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  plunking  down  fifty-nine  million  dollars, 
however,  to  get  more  time  and  bigger  audi- 
ences for  America's  voice,  a  few  congressmen 
noted  one  important  thing:  while  it  is  the 
programs  that  attract  the  audiences,  it  is  the 
"commercials"  that  do  the  selling;  and  when 
it  comes  to  them,  those  of  the  United  States 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  pulling  power. 
Yet  in  the  various  suggestions  put  forth  for 
getting  more  punch  into  America's  message 
not  one  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  perhaps 
the  real  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that,  although 
the  United  States  was  vigorously  saying, 
"Don't  buy  from  our  competitor,"  it  was 
mumbling  when  it  came  to  the  name  and 
virtues  of  its  own  product. 


From  his  experience  as  an  advertising  man  in  private  enterprise  and  as  an  in- 
formation director  in  various  governmental  and  international  organizations,  Mr. 
Wells  has  developed  this  critique  of  the  aims  of  American  foreign  propaganda. 
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Korea  (where,  after  fighting  began,  the 
Voice  of  America  was  increased  from  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  to  a  half-hour  radio  broadcast) 
r?as  presented  a  hard  lesson  for  anyone  in- 
clined to  be  skeptical  of  the  importance  of 
this  battle  of  words.  Words  carry  ideas.  Ideas 
influence  men's  actions.  And  in  Korea  one- 
third  of  a  nation  was  sufficiently  influenced 
to  attack  the  other  two-thirds  and  to  keep  on 
attacking  in  the  face  of  opposition  by  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation,  the  United 
States,  backed  by  moral  support  (and  even 
some  man  power)  from  a  majority  of  the 
lTnited  Nations. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
it  is  obvious  that  had  Czechoslovakia  had  the 
will  to  resist  being  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munist party  she  would  still  be  on  the  side 
of  the  democracies,  since  it  was  clear  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  did  not  intend  to  invade  the 
country  and  risk  immediate  war  in  Europe. 

In  this  multi-million  dollar  propaganda 
battle  the  cost  may  be  high,  but  the  stakes 
are  hisrher.  So  far  the  Soviet  Communist 
party  has  been  winning. 

II 

The  advantage  of  democracy  over  Com- 
munist party  control  seems  so  obvious 
to  most  Americans  that  they  are  baffled 
by  the  apparent  inability  of  a  large  number 
of  the  world's  people  to  see  it  at  a  glance. 
Unfortunately,  they  do  not.  For  this  reason 
it  may  be  a  good  thing,  now,  before  Ave  con- 
vert the  fifty-nine  million  dollars  into  words, 
to  dig  down  into  the  roots  of  the  problem  and 
find  out  why  the  Voice  of  America  conies 
through  so  indistinctly  to  the  ears  of  the 
world  while  the  voice  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  sounds  so  appealingly  clear— and 
what  might  be  done  to  reverse  this  situation. 

Let's  start  by  looking  at  the  Communist 
party  itself.  The  fundamental  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  party  depends  on  its  abil- 
ity to  remain  a  minority  party.  To  admit  a 
country's  entire  population  into  the  Com- 
munist party  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
allow  the  rise  and  expression  of  divergent 
views  within  the  party  itself  through  the 
existence  of  different  interests:  agricultural 
vs.  industrial,  producer  vs.  consumer,  bureau- 
cracy vs.  the  individual;  and  the  divergence 
could  only  lead  to  decisions  taken   by  a 
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majority  of  the  people.  The  solid  Communist 
party  membership  would  break  up  into  fac- 
tions, producing  a  multiple-party  system,  the 
beginning  of  democracy,  and  the  end  of  one- 
party  dictatorship. 

This  potential  threat  of  divergence  within 
the  Communist  party  itself  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  party's  power  than  capitalism  can  ever 
be.  Divergence  is  not  a  threat  to  the  spread 
of  the  economic  and  social  principles  and 
practices  of  communism.  These  might  be 
adopted,  even  under  another  name.  But  it 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  party's  power. 
That  is  why  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the  tremendous 
effort  to  persuade  everyone  to  adopt  Com- 
munist principles  or  at  least  practices  is  not 
accompanied  by  an  effort  to  get  everyone  to 
join  the  party.  For  the  party  can  maintain 
its  power  only  by  remaining  a  small,  compact, 
single-minded  body  able  to  eject  from  its 
ranks  any  divergent  members. 

All  that  a  Communist  party  in  any  country 
requires  is  enough  members  to  handle  the 
practical  problems  of  control.  Membership 
beyond  this  minimum  is  not  only  a  nuisance 
but  a  danger  since  it  means  the  existence  of 
members  whose  interests  are  other  than  those 
of  control.  A  very  large  Communist  party 
membership  is  impossible  to  discipline  and 
becomes,  as  it  did  in  Italy,  an  actual  liability. 

For  capitalist  countries  to  judge  the  Com- 
munist potential  in  any  country  by  the  extent 
of  party  membership  leads  to  entirely  false 
conclusions.  The  Communist  party  is  not 
out  to  win  voters  to  its  standard  but  to  rain 
and  keep  control.  The  question  to  be  asked, 
in  any  country,  is  not  how  big  is  the  Com- 
munist party,  but  how  effective  it  is  in 
achieving  its  ends.  In  size  the  only  question 
is:  are  there  enough  members  to  exercise  con- 
trol if  they  are  able  to  get  it? 

The  revolutionary  nature  of  the  party 
today  (whatever  it  may  have  been  originally) 
arises  from  the  fact  that  only  through  revo- 
lutionary means  can  a  minority  gain  control. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  (and  Lenin  himself 
stated)  that  a  country  might  come  to  adopt 
the  economic  and  social  system  of  commun- 
ism without  revolution  and  by  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Stalin  recently  announced  that  this 
idea  no  longer  holds.  A  flat  contradiction  of 
Lenin  by  his  pupil  Stalin  is  sufficiently 
unique  to  analyze  the  reason  behind  it.  The 
answer  seems  clear:   achievement  of  com- 
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munism  by  democratic  means,  that  is,  by  a 
decision  of  the  majority,  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  control  centered  in  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  party.  The  party  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  whole  and  the  people, 
not  the  party,  would  be  in  control. 

Let's  face  it,  for  the  Soviet  Communist 
party  control  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  "com- 
munism" as  envisioned  by  Marx  has  become 
merely  the  means  to  that  end.  Trotsky  reco*g- 
nized  this  and  died  because  he  dared  to  say 
so.  Tito  recognized  it  and  was  read  out  of 
the  party.  But  unless  it  is  recognized,  the 
foreign  policy  of  such  countries  as  the  United 
States  and  Britain  can  become  completely 
confused.  Efforts  expended  in  fighting  the 
social  and  economic  ideals  of  communism  are 
largely  wasted.  These  are  something  which 
the  people  of  any  nation  (if  we  truly  believe 
in  self-determination  and  democracy)  must 
decide  for  themselves.  It  is  the  Communist 
party  and  its  principle  of  minority  control 
that  must  be  exposed  and  undermined. 

It  is  the  fact  that  we  stand  for  the  right 
of  a  people  to  choose  for  themselves  what 
they  shall  do  and  have,  rather  than  to  be  in 
the  grip  of  a  tyrannical  minority  which 
chooses  for  them,  that  is  our  strongest  poten- 
tial asset  in  the  battle  of  words.  We  do  not 
take  enough  advantage  of  this  fact. 

Ill 

For  the  United  States— now  engaged  in 
actual  war— has  been,  and  still  is,  unable 
to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  is  fight- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  capitalism  or  of 
democracy.  There  is  no  question  that  our 
American  ideal  is  democratic  capitalism.  But 
it  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  United  States 
democratic  capitalism  has  taken  an  advanced 
and  enlightened  form  which  has  few  counter- 
parts elsewhere  in  the  world;  that  in  many 
other  nations  capitalism  and  private  property 
rights  connote  an  exploitation  of  the  many 
by  the  few  which  would.be  shocking  to  most 
Americans;  and  that  for  these  nations  capital- 
ism cannot  be  the  ideal  (nor  in  fact  the 
answer).  And  these  are  apt  to  be  the  very 
nations  by  whose  side,  or  even  on  whose  ter- 
ritory, the  United  States  may  have  to  fight. 

In  view  of  this  hard,  if  unpalatable,  fact  the 
United  States  is  being  forced  to  an  extremely 
difficult  decision:  to  support  democracy,  re- 


gardless of  the  outcome,  or  to  support  capi- 
talism even  if  it  means  letting  democracy  go 
by  the  boards.  In  Greece  the  United  States 
tried  to  straddle.  It  fought  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communist  party  dictatorship, 
and  at  the  same  time  fostered  the  return  of  a 
monarchy  which  the  Greeks  had  thrown  out 
years  before.  It  has  steadily  supported  capi- 
talism in  Greece,  where  unenlightened  capi- 
talistic practices  have  been  the  major  contri- 
bution to  the  country's  poverty  and  insta- 
bility. When  America  has  tried  to  encourage 
"controlled  capitalism"  through  threats  of 
withdrawing  military  or  economic  aid,  the 
Greek  capitalists  have  stood  solidly  against 
any  such  nonsense,  saying  in  effect,  "We'll  do 
as  we  damn  please,  and  you'll  still  support  us 
because  you'd  rather  see  Greece  capitalist 
than  Communist  and  we  won't  admit  of  any 
alternative." 

The  principle  of  supporting  democracy 
(which  in  practice  means  government  by  the 
majority  with  equal  rights  for  all)  is  made  all 
the  harder  to  embrace  because  it  can  lead  in 
so  many  different  directions:  to  the  New  Deal 
as  in  the  United  States;  to  socialism  as  in 
Britain;  even  to  the  tyranny  of  Nazism  as  in 
Germany.  Here  democracy's  own  inner  para- 
dox becomes  apparent:  on  the  one  hand  faith 
in  the  majority  of  the  people  to  be  right,  on 
the  other  the  realization  that  the  majority 
might  turn  out  to  be  wrong.  This  is  the 
nub  of  the  American  problem  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  democracy  to  Japan  or  Germany  or 
Korea— or  any  other  country  for  that  matter. 
There  is  the  ever-present  danger  that  other 
people  may  use  their  democracies  to  set  up 
systems  which  run  contrary  to  American  ways 
of  doing  things.  Try  as  it  will  the  American 
government,  faced  with  such  an  obvious  risk, 
cannot  bring  itself  to  go  whole-hog  for  democ- 
racy as  its  objective  and  world  ideal. 

Uncomfortably  spiked  on  this  dilemma, 
we  have  been  unable  to  take  or  to 
project  a  propaganda  line  that  can 
stand  up  against  the  sharp  single-mindedness 
of  Communist  party  propaganda.  The  cur- 
rent Voice  of  America  line  under  which  the 
United  States  is  countering  lies  with  the  truth 
about  American  life,  is  feeble  to  most  of  those 
who  hear  it.  An  account  of  how  county  gov- 
ernment works  in  the  United  States,  or  of 
how  the  women  of  an  American  town  worked 
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to  promote  child  health,  is  meaningless  to 
people  for  whom  the  conditions  of  life  are 
utterly  different,  and  who  want  to  know  how 
they  can  escape  from  poverty  and  misery. 
The  question  is:  what  is  the  U.S.  offering, 
in  actions,  not  words,  that  has  a  stronger 
appeal  to  masses  of  poverty-ridden  people 
than  whatever  the  Communist  party  is  offer- 
ing? At  present  the  U.  S.  is  offering  indi- 
vidual freedom,  the  status  quo  for  private 
property  and  enterprise,  and  the  right  of 
everyone  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government 
provided  this  does  not  mean  upsetting  either  • 
private  property  or  private  enterprise. 

It  is  this  awkward  attempt  to  ride  both 
horses— free  democracy  and  protected  capital- 
ism, so  natural  a  team  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  so  incompatible  to  the 
people  of  many  other  non-Communist  na- 
tions—that leads  to  the  mumble  in  America's 
foreign  propaganda  voice.  It  is  not  the  Com- 
munist party's  superior  number  of  broad- 
casting stations  but  the  appeal  of  what  is 
broadcast  over  them  that  provides  its  superior 
force.  In  Korea,  for  example,  the  Commun- 
ists offered  land  for  the  landless;  the  United 
States,  unwilling  to  countenance  the  expro- 
priation of  property,  held  out  no  such  prac- 
tical bene  lits.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  it  is 
even  conceivable  that  the  average  South 
Korean  today  may  wonder  whether  he  has  not 
lost  more  in  being  defended  by  the  Americans 
than  he  would  have  lost  in  submitting  to  the 
Korean  Communists. 

While  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist party  neither  will,  nor  wishes  to,  win 
control  by  elections,  but  insists  upon  winning 
control  by  force,  it  is  equally  clear  that  this 
control  has  brought  actual  improvements  in 
the  life  of  the  lowest  economic  stratum.  In 
countries  where  the  majority  of  the  people, 
as  in  China,  are  to  be  found  in  this  stratum, 
any  fool  can  see  that  the  "protection  of 
private  property"  is  unimportant  to  them 
when  compared  with  the  possession  of  any 
property  at  all. 

What  can  the  United  States  offer  to  such 
people  beyond  its  willingness  to  defend  them 
against  invasion  by  a  foreign  power?  What 
can  it  do  beyond  supporting  the  status  quo 
with  force  against  Communist  civil  war  or 
revolution  in  countries  now  controlled  by 
capitalist  minorities?  Economic  aid  has  been 
a  sound  answer  in  democratic  countries  with 


a  large  middle  class.  But  it  is  no  answer  at 
all  in  countries  where  such  aid  enriches  a 
small  group  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  bene- 
fits for  the  people  as  a  whole,  as  it  did  in 
( Ihina  and  is  doing  in  Greece. 

The  Communists  have  two  great  advan- 
tages-: first,  the  existence  in  each  coun- 
try of  an  active  branch  of  the  party; 
second,  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  whom  communism  will  benefit  ma- 
terially (regardless  of  its  disadvantages). 

It  is  on  these  two  points  that  the  United 
States  is  weak.  For  it  cannot  (or  believes  it 
should  not)  set  up  or  support  a  pro-United 
States,  pro-democracy  party  in  any  country 
not  already  Communist.  And  as  a  supporter 
of  the  status  quo  in  private  enterprise  it  can- 
not actively  support  revolution,  reform,  or 
even  change  designed  to  benefit  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  people  at  the  expense  of  either 
a  capitalist  or  landholding  minority. 

In  Iran  an  active,  anti-Communist  reform 
party  organized  and  backed  by  the  U.  S. 
would  be  a  potent  force.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unpopular  with  the  government's 
Iranian  capitalist  supporters,  because  any  re- 
form program,  even  an  adequate  income  tax 
similar  to  ours,  no  matter  how^  much  it  bene- 
fited the  people  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
would  lessen  existing  individual  power,  privi- 
lege, and  wealth.  But  it  would  be  popular 
with  the  majority  of  the  Iranian  people.  Yet 
we  cannot  back  a  reform  program  so  long  as 
we  insist  that  the  people  must  be  benefited 
through  the  local  processes  of  capitalism  or 
not  at  all. 

Thus  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  finds  itself  with  no  international  pro- 
gram which  has  a  strong  appeal  for  the  masses 
and  no  international  party  with  national 
branches  through  which  to  act.  To  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  population  who  are 
justifiably  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  mi 
der  which  they  live,  the  United  States  is  say- 
ing: "Don't  take  communism."  To  which  the 
local  Communist  party  opposes  the  simple 
question:  "What  can  you  get  that's  better?" 
The  standard  U.  S.  answer,  "Democracy  with 
capitalism,"  invokes  no  response  in  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  twentieth- 
century  democratic  capitalism  which  we  have 
developed  here,  and  no  chance  of  achieving 
it  for  generations,  and  who  know  capitalism 
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only  as  a  semi-feudal  means  of  enriching  a 
few  people,  not  as  a  basis  for  national  de- 
velopment. 

a  t  this  point  exasperated  Americans  may 
/\  ask:  "Well,  what  the  hell  do  these  peo- 
/  %  pie  want?"  The  right  question  how- 
ever is:  "What  do  they  need?"  The  question 
is  not:  "What  do  they  need  from  us?"  Nor 
can  it  be  answered  with  typical  American 
surveys  which  show  a  need  for  so  much  agri- 
culture, so  many  miles  of  roads,  so  many  steel 
mills,  etc.  The  basic  question  is:  what  kind 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  system  does 
a  particular  country  need  in  order  to  make 
its  development  possible?  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  Americans  to  arrive  honestly  at 
the  answers  without  being  influenced  by  the 
secret  hope  that  they  will  add  up  in  any 
country  to  "democracy  with  capitalism." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  world  needs 
governments  which  will  benefit  all  their 
people  and  will  live  in  peace  and  co-operation 
with  other  nations.  Since  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Communist  governments  do  the 
first  and  obvious  that  they  do  not  do  the 
second,  this  form  of  government  is  unaccept- 
able. 

But  any  other  system  from  socialism  to 
patriarchy,  provided  the  governing  class  can 
never  acquire  or  hold  power  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  can  be  acceptable. 

The  principle  "for  the  good  of  the  people, 
with  the  free  consent  of  the  people"  can  be 
applied  with  equal  conviction  in  mystically 
religious  Tibet  or  semi-socialist  Austria,  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  "good"  means 
what  the  people  of  their  country  consider 
good,  not  what  the  United  States  considers 
good  for  them. 

A  policy  like  this  leads  inevitably  to  the 
one  thing  the  United  States,  officially  at  least, 
has  always  shrunk  from  doing  (except  to  a 
limited  extent  through  the  OSS  in  World 
War  II):  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  other  nations— the  very  field  in 
which  the  Communist  party  is  most  active. 
The  Communist  party  uses  its  organized 
minorities  to  work  from  the  inside.  It  can 
only  be  fought  from  the  inside,  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  ultimate  goal,  a  better  life 
for  all  the  people,  may  be  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  government  in  power,  the  local  capital- 
ists, or  both. 


The  mumble  in  the  Voice  of  America 
does  not  come  from  Soviet  jamming  of 
American  broadcasts.  It  comes  from  the 
fact  that  America  does  not  know  what  to  say. 
Add  to  this  the  American  belief  ("We've  got 
to  sell  democracy")  that  confuses  interna- 
national  propaganda  with  peddling  soap;  and 
the  unwillingness  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
political  affairs  of  other  nations— the  result  is 
the  most  muddled,  well-intentioned,  but  inept 
campaign  of  propaganda  ever  carried  on  by  a 
great  nation— in  an  attempt  to  counter  the 
most  clear-headed,  hard-hitting,  and  well- 
organized  campaign  the  world  has  ever  ex- 
perienced, the  propaganda  of  the  Communist 
party  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Recently  a  writer  in  the  Neiu  York  Times 
pointed  out  the  possibility  that  a  free  Korea 
could  of  its  own  volition  decide  to  go  Com- 
munist. Certainly  the  government  of  South 
Korea  was  widely  disliked.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  which  was  popular,  and 
the  governing  officials,  who  were  not.  Power 
grabbing  and  exploitation  among  the  latter  in 
any  country  (or  their  subservience  to  a 
minority)  are  regularly  seized  upon  by  the 
Communist  party  to  discredit  democracy  it- 
self. America's  "tut  tut,  naughty,  naughty!" 
attitude  toward  corruption  in  officially 
friendly  democracies  is  heartbreaking.  In 
postwar  China  the  United  States  finally  re- 
fused to  support  a  corrupt  government;  but 
it  failed  to  support  anybody  else.  American 
protestations  of  undying  friendship  for  the 
people  of  China  were  empty  of  any  tangible 
plan  or  even  hope.  They  left  a  vacuum  that 
literally  sucked  in  Communist  control. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  to  fight  anti- 
Communist  wars  in  vain  the  Voice  of  America 
will  have  to  stop  mumbling.  And  the  new 
voice  will  have  to  be  backed  by  the  kind  of 
action  that  convinces  the  people  of  other 
nations  that  the  United  States  not  only  talks 
about  a  better  life  for  all  the  people  but  is 
willing  to  help  them  get  it,  even  if  this  brings 
screams  of  anguish  from  a  nation's  en- 
trenched interests,  political  or  pecuniary. 
When,  in  the  ears  of  any  nation,  the  Voice 
of  America  also  broadcasts  the  voice  of  that 
nation's  majority,  with  an  understanding  of 
their  needs  and  aspirations,  it  will  sound  as 
clear  as  a  bell  no  matter  how  much  the 
Soviets  may  jam  it. 


Stalin's  Target  for  Tomorrow 

Romney  Wheeler 


It  is  urgent  that  Moscow's  aims  in  Asia  be 
weighed,  at  least  insofar  as  Western 
knowledge  and  perception  will  permit. 
Agreed  that  no  one  can  read  Stalin's  mind. 
Agreed  that  no  one  can  forecast  exactly  the 
calculations  of  an  aggressor's  logic.  Yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  Russia's  ultimate  intent. 
Regardless  of  the  immediate  course  of  events, 
the  Kremlin's  major  target  in  Asia  must  be 
Japan. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Moscow  envisages 
armed  invasion  of  Japan.  Military  conquest 
would  ill  suit  Russian  hopes.  For  to  draw 
Japan,  ultimately,  into  the  orbit  of  Soviet 
influence,  conquest  must  be  accomplished 
from  within.  To  this  end,  the  Kremlin 
planners  can  afford  to  play  a  waiting  game. 

Japan  indeed  is  desirable.  She  is  the  indus- 
trial heart  of  East  Asia.  Given  raw  materials 
and  exploited— as  the  Soviet  Union  invariably 
exploits  satellites— Japan  would  be  an  enor- 
mous factor  in  future  Communist  aggression. 
Moreover,  if  communism  should  gain  control 
of  Japan's  pliant  millions,  Russia  would  stand 
to  achieve  a  century's  ambition,  that  is,  total 
exclusion  of  the  Western  Powers  from  East 
Asia. 

What,  then,  are  communism's  chances? 
What  are  the  eventual  political  prospects  of 
this  once-great  nation  of  84  million  people, 
whose  islands  now  are  part  of  our  anti-Com- 
munist defense  line  in  the  Far  Pacific? 


For  many  Americans,  bemused  by  Mac- 
Arthurian  visions  of  Japanese  democ- 
racy, the  idea  of  Communist  conquest 
of  Japan  may  seem  remote  and  academic- 
This  is  unfortunate— because  it  is  neither  re- 
mote nor  academic.  It  is,  indeed,  a  real  and 
present  danger  in  which  time  is  of  the  essence. 
For  in  time  will  come  critical  pressure  from 
Japan's  fantastically-expanding  population, 
with  a  grave  prospect  of  the  sort  of  economic 
chaos  and  human  misery  on  which  commu- 
nism thrives. 

There  is  every  reason  why  Moscow  should 
take  a  long-range  view.  As  the  Kremlin  un- 
questionably sees  it,  unless  non-Communist 
democracy  can  provide  the  Japanese  at  least 
with  a  minimum  standard  of  living— with  the 
bare  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and  a  roof 
overhead— they  will  turn  to  the  only  other 
alternative:  Asiatic  communism.  •  And  the 
Communist  strategy,  of  course,  is  appeal  to 
self-interest. 

To  this  end,  Japanese  Communists  are 
trading  on  old  and  exceedingly  reliable  propa- 
ganda: anti-Americanism  on  one  hand,  and 
pan-Asianism  on  the  other.  In  a  country  de- 
feated largely  by  Americans  and  occupied  for 
five  years  principally  by  Americans,  it  is  no 
great  trick  to  encourage  resentment.  It  is  no 
trick,  either,  to  revive  Japan's  old  aspirations 
and  her  convictions  that  she  is  destined  to 
lead  Asia. 


From  1948  to  1950  Mr.  Wheeler  was  attached  to  General  MacArthur's  civilian 
staff  in  Tokyo,  where  he  had  unusual  opportunity  to  observe  Japanese  life. 
He  is  an  experienced  correspondent  and  now  heads  the  London  Bureau  of  NBC. 
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"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Asiatic  Co- 
Prosperity,"  the  Communists  argue  deftly. 
"It  was  just  mishandled  by  the  militarists. 
After  all,  we  are  an  Asiatic  people.  Look 
around  you!  All  Asia  is  going  Communist. 
If  we  are  to  exist  without  American  dole,  we 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  rest  of  Asia.  Our 
future  lies  in  Communist  Co-Prosperity!" 

To  many  Japanese— even  Japanese  who 
definitely  are  non-Communist— this  argument 
seems  logical.  It  also  has  emotional  appeal 
among  a  people  who  always  has  been  highly 
nationalistic. 

It  is  interesting,  and  certainly  significant, 
that  communism  made  its  most  rapid  advance 
in  Japan  during  1950,  beginning  in  January 
when  its  leaders  abandoned  their  attacks  on 
Japan's  government  and  went  over  to  out- 
spoken criticism  of  the  Allied  Occupation. 
Actually,  the  appeal  to  anti-Americanism 
gathered  momentum  so  rapidly  that  even  the 
Communists  were  astonished.  Non-Commu- 
nist politicians  quickly  jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon—although discreetly— and  by  May  of 
1950  Prime  Minister  Shigeru  Yoshida  him- 
self was  telling  election  campaign  crowds  in 
rural  Japan  that  there  must  be  a  rebirth  of 
Japanese  "patriotism"  (i.e.,  nationalism)  and 
that  Japan  should  refuse  America  military 
bases  in  her  home  islands. 

Communist  anti-Americanism  took  more 
direct  forms.  On  May  Day,  1950,  Communist 
marchers  demonstrated  openly  for  the  first 
time  in  front  of  Occupation  office  buildings 
in  downtown  Tokyo,  shouting  insults  and 
waving  banners  telling  Americans,  "Go 
Home!"  Within  a  month,  on  May  30— Amer- 
ican Memorial  Day— uniformed  American 
soldiers  were  set  upon  for  the  first  time  by  a 
hostile  crowd  and  were  beaten,  kicked,  and 
stoned.  The  incident  took  place  in  Tokyo, 
hardly  a  block  from  General  MacArthur's  per- 
sonal headquarters. 

Americans  were  stunned— not  so  much  by 
the  incident  itself  as  by  the  fact  that  Japanese 
Communists  suddenly  felt  big  enough  and 
tough  enough  to  fight.  Communists  were 
jubilant.  Non-Communists  were  disturbed. 
But  there  were  other  feelings,  too.  One  Jap- 
anese editor  summed  it  up  like  this:  "Sup- 
pose," he  said,  "that  by  some  accident  Japan 
had  won  the  war  and  occupied  America.  Sup- 
pose, after  nearly  five  years,  Americans  had 
knocked  down  some  of  our  Japanese  soldiers 


in  Times  Square,  New  York.  What  would 
your  reaction  have  been?" 

Developments  were  swift.  Eight  Commu- 
nists were  tried  by  a  military  court,  convicted 
of  violence  against  Occupation  troops,  and 
sentenced  to  terms  up  to  ten  years  in  jail.  A 
1946  "purge"  law,  originally  aimed  at  mili- 
tarists, was  exhumed  to  bar  the  entire  Com- 
munist high  command  from  public  life.  The 
Communist  newspaper,  Akahata  (Red  Ban- 
ner), was  suspended  for  anti- American  dia- 
tribes, and  later  was  suppressed  permanently 
along  with  all  other  Communist  periodicals 
in  Japan. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  their  relation 
to  events  in  Korea,  these  developments  were 
disturbing.  For  more  than  four  years  we  had 
been  calling  Japan  a  peaceful  oasis  in  the 
Cold  War.  General  Mac  Arthur  himself  had 
said  that  communism  was  beaten;  had  spoken 
as  late  as  May  3,  1950,  of  communism's  "shat- 
tered remnants"  in  Japan.  Now,  abruptly,  we 
acknowledged  that  communism  was  an  imme- 
diate and  actionable  threat. 

II 

Essentially,  the  question  is  not  whether 
Japan  will  go  Communist  today,  or 
next  month,  or  even  next  year.  It  is  a 
question  of  where  Japan  will  go  three,  five, 
or  even  ten  years  hence,  when  the  awful  pinch 
of  too  many  people  becomes  the  overriding 
problem. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  disconcerting 
aspects  of  our  Occupation  has  been  our  un- 
willingness to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  overpopulation.  It  is  the  nub  of  Japan's 
economic  and  political  dilemma,  yet  General 
MacArthur  placed  the  question  "Off  Limits" 
to  the  Occupation.  For  political  and  religious 
reasons  it  was  regarded  as  too  hot  to  handle. 

Thus,  while  we  suggest  that  Japan  might 
become  "the  Switzerland  of  the  Far  East,"  we 
are  ignoring  the  fact  that  her  84  million  peo- 
ple now  are  jammed  into  an  area  smaller  than 
the  state  of  California,  and  that  this  number 
is  increasing  at  the  frightening  rate  of  1,800,- 
000  a  year— or  more  than  five  thousand  a  day. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  population  problem 
is  the  matter  of  unemployment.  In  spite  of 
optimistic  Headquarters  statements  and  sta- 
tistical reports  on  Japan's  production,  it  is  a 
fact  that  unemployment  has  been  gaining. 
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On  one  hand  the  labor  force  is  rising  at  the 
rate  of  about  100,000  a  month,  as  young  peo- 
ple come  of  age  to  work.  On  the  other,  in- 
dustry has  had  to  "rationalize"  production 
and  cut  costs  by  laying  off  workers  because 
higher  wage-scales  have  outmoded  the  old 
Japanese  practice  of  hiring  three  men  for  the 
work  of  one. 

Formerly,  displaced  city  workers  could  be 
absorbed  on  the  farms.  But  the  farms  now 
have  reached  a  saturation  point,  too.  Indeed, 
the  trend  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  rural  workers  looking  for  jobs  in  the 
cities.  Thus,  in  spite  of  a  Korean  War  boom, 
Japan's  actual  unemployment  has  hovered 
between  two  million  and  2,500,000. 

(In  Japan,  actual  unemployment  must  be 
distinguished  from  statistical  unemployment, 
because  the  latter  counts  only  those  who  reg- 
ister at  government  employment  offices  or  ap- 
ply for  public  assistance.  Statistical  reports 
ignore  those— and  they  are  the  majority— who 
fall  back  on  the  Japanese  family  system  and 
become  unpaid  workers  in  a  shop  or  enter- 
prise of  some  relative,  while  they  look  for  new 
employment.) 

The  Communists,  of  course,  have  capi- 
talized on  this  distress.  During  the 
spring  of  1950,  Communist-inspired 
"Give-Us-Work"  demonstrations  occurred 
with  increasing  frequency  in  all  parts  of 
Japan.  And— significantly— where  the  Com- 
munists previously  campaigned  for  higher 
wages,  their  labor  organizers  now  are  crying 
for  share-the-work  plans  to  avoid  layoffs. 

Unhappily,  there  is  little  prospect  for  im- 
provement. The  pressure  of  Japan's  popula- 
tion goes  on  and  on.  MacArthur's  economists 
—while  prudently  refraining  from  comment- 
forecast  that  within  the  next  two  decades 
Japan  must  create  not  less  than  8,500.000  new 
jobs  to  take  care  of  her  oversupply  of  workers. 
This  doesn't  mean  that  there  will  be  just 
8,500,000  more  people.  There  will  be  many 
more  than  that— some  23  million  in  fact.  It 
does  mean,  in  simple  terms,  that  there  will  be 
8,500,000  more  Japanese  who  will  need  wages 
.  .  .  not  only  for  their  own  support,  but  for 
other  millions  dependent  upon  them. 

Thoughtful  Japanese  recognize  this  prob- 
lem but  are  doing  little  to  help  solve  it.  A 
recent  public-opinion  poll  showed  that  64  per 
cent  of  Japan's  adult  population  never  has 
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practiced  birth  control  and  has  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  The  most  popular  panacea  is  talk 
of  emigration— shrugging  off  the  fact  that  no 
area  on  earth  is  in  a  position  to  accept  fifty 
Japanese  a  day,  let  alone  five  thousand! 

Our  own  determination  to  avoid  the  popu- 
lation problem  has  sometimes  been  a  source 
of  wonder.  For  instance,  Dr.  Edward  Acker- 
man  of  the  University  of  Chicago  spent  two 
years  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  Japan's 
natural  resources.  The  job  was  done  at  the 
request  of  MacArthur's  headquarters,  and  at 
U.  S.  government  expense.  In  his  report,  Dr. 
Ackerman  said  bluntly  that  unless  outside  aid 
was  to  be  continued  indefinitely,  Japan  must 
limit  her  population  or  accept  the  political 
and  economic  consequences  of  a  starvation 
living  standard. 

Only  fifty-seven  copies  of  the  Ackerman  re- 
port were  distributed.  Then  the  storm  broke. 
Opponents  of  birth  control— who  had  read 
only  press  reports— assailed  the  Occupation 
for  sanctioning  such  comments.  They  de- 
manded, and  (as  they  were  Americans)  got, 
immediate  suppression  of  the  report.  The 
remaining  2,443  copies,  including  five  hun- 
dred intended  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  were  hastily  impounded  and  locked  in 
a  Tokyo  vault.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hubert 
G.  Schenk,  chief  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Section,  got  a  stinging  reprimand  from  Mac- 
Arthur's  Chief  of  Staff  for  having  "embar- 
rassed" the  Commander-in-Chief.  Moreover, 
he  was  ordered  to  tear  out  all  offending  pages, 
including  his  own  foreword  which  contained 
a  sentence  that:  "Japan  is  a  nation  of  too 
many  people  on  too  little  land,  and  its  most 
serious  economic  and  social  problems  stem 
directly  from  this  condition." 

All  references  to  family  limitation— even 
chart  explanations— were  ordered  deleted. 

The  tragic  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair  lay 
in  the  fact  that  identical  information,  appar- 
ently abstracted  in  advance  from  the  Acker- 
man report,  had  been  published  without 
notice  three  months  earlier  among  statistical 
reports  of  MacArthur's  Economic  and  Scien- 
tific Section. 

Ill 

What  the  Japanese  Communists  lack  in 
numbers  they  make  up  in  activity— 
sometimes  with  startling  results.  Nu- 
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merically,  the  Communist  party  of  Japan  is 
not  alarmingly  large.  It  has  perhaps  200,000 
avowed  members,  phis  another  200,000  active 
fellow-travelers.  But  in  Japan's  1949  election 
of  representatives  for  the  National  Diet,  the 
party  polled  three  million  votes.  Thus  it  is 
demonstrated  that  communism  can  win  at 
least  temporary  support  among  Japan's  poli- 
tically uncertain  voters  when  it  capitalizes  on 
popular  discontent  and  clever  propaganda. 

The  dangerous  thing  about  Japanese  com- 
munism—and the  thing  that  we  should  never 
forget— is  the  effectiveness  of  its  tight,  well- 
disciplined  party  organization.  There  is  no 
comparable  counteractivity  anywhere  in  the 
non-Communist  political  groups. 

This  absence  of  a  vigorous  opposition  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Communists,  Japan's  political  parties 
bear  little  resemblance  to  such  organizations 
in  America,  or  Great  Britain,  or  other  West- 
ern democracies.  In  Japan,  each  party  is  built 
around  a  single,  -powerful  boss  or  leader.  Each 
has  its  inner  circle  of  lieutenants.  These,  in 
turn,  have  their  own  followers  who  owe  sec- 
ondary loyalty  to  the  boss.  On  a  working 
level  they  deal  with  labor  bosses  and  ex-land- 
owners for  votes  on  election  day.  The  rela- 
tionship continues  to  be  feudal. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Communists, 
there  are  no  active  ward  organizations;  there 
is  no  enlistment  of  the  individual  voters. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  effort  to  keep  contact  with 
the  electorate  at  all.  Political  parties  split, 
merge,  split  again,  and  change  labels  without 
ever  holding  a  convention  or  consulting  the 
rank-and-file.  In  contrast,  the  Communists 
utilize  all  the  Marxist  techniques,  with  coun- 
cils, action-committees,  shock-brigades  for 
emergency  jobs,  and  other  propaganda  trap- 
pings. The  extent  of  Communist  activity,  at 
grassroots  level,  certainly  is  no  secret.  In  the 
rural  areas  particularly,  it  is  a  source  of  real 
anxiety. 

For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  1950, 
Japan's  Attorney  General  reported  that  the 
country's  five  major  political  parties  listed 
6,483  affiliates.  Of  these  4,231  were  registered 
as  Communist.  Moreover,  reported  the  At- 
torney General,  of  3,629  known  Communist 
"cells,"  a  total  of  2,750  were  in  the  farm  dis- 
tricts. Thus,  in  1950,  three-fourths  of  all 
known  cells  were  being  thrown  into  commu- 
nism's efforts  to  win  Japan's  farmers. 


Whether  the  Communists,  eventually,  can 
succeed  in  gaining  substantial  farm  support, 
only  time  will  tell.  General  MacArthur  has 
expressed  conviction  to  the  contrary,  basing 
his  belief  on  Occupation-sponsored  land  re- 
form. 

"Millions  of  farmers,  who  for  the  first  time 
own  their  little  farms,  will  fight  for  their  land 
as  our  own  farmers  would  fight,"  he  said  re- 
cently. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  so.  Certainly, 
for  the  present,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Japanese  farmer  or  his  family  are  making 
haste  to  join  the  Communist  party,  or  that 
they  adhere  to  its  principles.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  almost  complete  absence  of  poli- 
tical opposition  to  communism  in  the  rural 
areas.  This  lack  of  non-Communist  activity 
was  noted  as  much  as  two  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Raper  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  detailed  study  of  rural  Japan. 

In  1948,  Dr.  Raper  made  a  survey  of  twenty 
selected  farm  villages.  In  all  but  three  of 
them,  reported  this  American  expert,  there 
were  active  Communist  organizations.  In  not 
a  single  village  did  he  find  a  non-Communist 
political  group.  One  year  later  he  returned 
for  another  survey.  There  were  many  Occu- 
pation-wrought improvements  and  innova- 
tions—but politically  the  situation  was  un- 
changed. 

Thus  the  Communists  are  left  free  to 
capitalize  on  many  bitter  resentments  in  the 
rural  areas;  resentments  that  include  unfair 
taxation,  anxiety  over  falling  rice  prices, 
retroactive  doubling  of  rent  on  rice  paddies 
back  to  November  1948;  the  collapse  of 
Japan's  new  socialized  medicine  program, 
which  is  going  into  debt  at  the  rate  of  $300,- 
000  a  month;  and  financial  distress  of  many 
newly-organized  farm  co-operatives,  which  de- 
faulted on  promises  of  1950  crop  loans. 

In  the  field  of  labor,  the  Communists 
unquestionably  have  suffered  severe 
setbacks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Occu- 
pation—when labor  leadership  was  being  en- 
couraged, regardless  of  its  political  hue— Com- 
munists and  Communist-sympathizers  gained 
control  of  many  of  Japan's  new  labor  unions. 
They  lost  favor,  however,  after  MacArthur 
cracked  down  on  general  strikes  and  forbade 
demonstrations  that  might  threaten  public 
order.  Their  hold  on  the  big  transport  and 
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public-utility  unions  finally  was  broken  by 
legislation  prohibiting  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees. Thereafter,  one  after  another  of 
the  major  unions  rallied  anti-Communist 
strength  to  dislodge  Red  leadership. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  keep  two  points 
in  mind.  First,  that  it  was  MacArthur,  with 
the  unqualified  authority  of  the  Occupation, 
who  blocked  Leftist  actions  which  inevitably 
would  have  led  to  a  bloody  showdown  with 
the  Japanese  government.  Second,  that  while 
Red  factions  in  the  big  labor  unions  have  suf- 
fered setbacks,  they  have  not  suffered  total 
defeat.  Unless  moderate,  non-Communist 
leadership  is  able  to  solve  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  work  and  wages,  a  resurgence  is  not 
unlikely. 

A  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Communist  strug- 
gle in  Japan  is  apparent  support  by  Japanese 
capitalists— men  seemingly  hedging  against 
the  future  just  as  Germany's  industrialists 
hedged  with  Hitler  in  the  nineteen-thirties. 

In  March  1950,  the  National  Election 
Supervision  Committee  reported  that  the 
Communist  party  of  Japan  had  received  con- 
tributions totaling  112.8  million  yen  in  1949. 
This  was  three  times  as  much  financial  back- 
ing as  Prime  Minister  Yoshida's  dominant 
conservative  party  (mis-named  "Liberal"), 
and  twice  as  much  as  all  other  major  political 
parties  of  Japan  combined. 

In  this  connection,  Japan's  Kyodo  News 
Service  reported  that  if  receipts  of  local  dis- 
trict committees  were  included,  the  Commu- 
nist party's  total  income  for  1949  exceeded 
150  million  yen,  or  an  equivalent  of  $416,000. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  monthly  wage  of 
the  average  Japanese  is  less  than  $40,  it  is 
clear  that  this  represents  a  gigantic,  tax-free 
war  chest  which  obviously  could  not  have 
come  from  rank-and-file  Communists  in 
Japan. 

IV 

In  adding  up  communism's— and  thus 
Soviet  Russia's— long-range  prospects,  we 
need  to  make  a  rather  searching  appraisal 
of  our  own  record  of  Occupation.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  made  drastic  changes  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  fabric  of  Japan. 
We  gave  Japan  a  new  national  constitution, 
new  laws,  new  courts,  a  new  system  of  edu- 
cation, new   labor  standards— in  short,  an 


entirely  new  way  of-Jife  patterned  largely  on 
our  own. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  merits  of 
that  way  of  life,  as  applied  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion. But  whether  we  can  superimpose  it 
successfully  on  an  Asiatic  culture  that  has 
endured  a  thousand  years;  whether  we  can 
reshape  the  entire  thought  patterns  and  sense 
of  values  of  an  ancient  people  by  arbitrary 
directives  over  a  short  period  of  five  years,  is 
something  else  again.  We  may  find  that  in- 
stead of  a  new  way  of  life,  we  have  succeeded 
in  giving  the  Japanese  only  a  severe  trauma. 

Many  of  our  reforms  have  been  more  ideal- 
istic than  practical.  For  example,  we  gave 
the  Japanese  a  new  constitution  renouncing 
war  forever  more.  General  MacArthur  called 
this  document  "a  product  of  enlightened 
Japanese  thought."  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was 
entirely  the  product  of  MacArthur's  Govern- 
ment Section,  and  that  the  renunciation  of 
war  was  written  in,  personally,  by  MacArthur. 
The  Japanese  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  all 
too  well  aware  that  an  unarmed  Japan  would 
be  gobbled  up  by  communism  the  moment 
American  armed  forces  withdrew. 

One  thought  pattern  that  persists  among 
the  Japanese  is  a  respect  for  force.  The  aver- 
age Japanese  is  tremendously  impressed  by 
Communist  success  in  continental  Asia.  And 
while  he  has  been  impressed  also  by  United 
Nations  countermeasures  in  Korea,  he  is 
deeply  aware  that— come  what  may— he  prob- 
ably will  have  to  live  with  this  Asiatic  com- 
munism indefinitely  in  the  future. 

There  also  is  an  awareness,  particularly 
among  Japanese  business  men  and  industrial- 
ists, that  while  the  Occupation  has  succeeded 
in  rebuilding  much  of  Japan's  productive  ca- 
pacity, it  has  failed  to  solve  her  basic  eco- 
nomic dilemma.  In  spite  of  increased  produc- 
tion, Japan  is  finding  it  harder  and  harder  to 
sell  her  exports,  because  rising  costs  at  home 
and  devaluation  of  currencies  abroad  have 
largely  priced  her  out  of  the  international 
market.  Only  in  cotton  textiles  is  Japan  still 
able  to  compete  with  advantage. 

Yet,  like  England,  the  Japanese  must  ex- 
port or  starve.  Even  with  reckless  expendi- 
ture of  manpower  and  super-efficient  use  of 
every  arable  acre,  they  can  produce  only  80 
per  cent  of  their  minimum  food  requirements. 
And  where  they  were  able  to  buy  food  and 
raw  materials  before  the  war  from  Japan's  em- 
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pire,  with  their  own  currency,  they  now  must 
pay  in  dollars  and  sterling,  or  other  foreign 
money. 

There  is  the  pinch.  Without  external 
help  such  as  now  is  being  given  by  her 
benevolent  conqueror— at  the  rate  of 
about  $250,000,000  a  year-Japan  faces  dis- 
aster. Day  by  day,  her  population  keeps  on 
growing.  Today  there  are  84  million  Jap- 
anese. By  1955— even  if  the  present  rate  of 
increase  should  somehow  be  cut  by  one-third 
—there  will  be  at  least  90  million.  Ten  years 
from  now,  Japan  will  be  jammed  with  more 
than  95  million;  and  by  1970  there  will  be  at 
least  107  million  treading  on  one  another. 

These  are  not  figures  pulled  out  of  a  hat. 
They  are  the  statistical  forecast  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  experts  and  the  Japanese  Welfare 
Ministry  .  .  .  with  a  pious  hope  that  1949's 
population  increase  of  1,781,500  can  be  re- 
duced to  around  1,200,000  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  Japan's  working  population— 
the  so-called  "labor  force"— goes  on  growing 
too,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  a  year. 
No  amount  of  birth  control  can  change  this, 
because  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
demanding  jobs  in  the  next  twenty  years 
already  are  born.  By  1970,  Japan  will  have 
more  than  50  million  would-be  workers  com- 
peting for  jobs. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  an  oversimplification  to 
say  that  here  is  Japan's  fundamental  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  will  determine  whether 
or  not  Moscow  wins  its  waiting  game.  Demo- 
cratic teachings  and  democratic  ways  of  life 
are  important,  but  in  the  end  the  decisive 
question  will  be  whether  our  brand  of  democ- 
racy can  guarantee  Jiro  Watanabe,  Japan's 
man-in-the-street,  an  existence  better  than 
starvation. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  re- 
cent developments  has  been  the  announce- 


ment of  imminent  Allied  discussions  of  a 
Japanese  peace  treaty— with  or  without  par- 
ticipation of  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  impor- 
tant, indeed  it  is  indispensable,  that  Japan 
receive  back  her  sovereignty  and  especially 
her  freedom  in  determining  her  own  fiscal, 
economic,  and  internal  political  policies. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Japan  should  ever 
again  be  allowed  to  become  an  international 
menace.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  entitled  to 
expect  sympathetic  and  thoughtful  co-opera- 
tion from  the  West  in  working  out  her  own 
salvation— and  this  must  include  freedom  to 
readjust  her  social  and  economic  fabric  to  the 
requirements  of  her  Asiatic  habitat.  For 
arbitrary  insistence  on  preservation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  New  Way  of  Life  we  have  im- 
posed on  Japan— regardless  of  whether  she 
can  afford  them  or  absorb  them— would  only 
play  into  Communist  hands.  Democracy  is 
essential,  but  it  must  be  a  Japanese  democ- 
racy—not a  balloon-tired,  self-shifting,  super- 
powered  model  marked  "Made  in  U.S.A." 

Economically,  the  road  ahead  for  Japan 
is  dark,  but  emphatically  not  impossi- 
ble. Given  continued  American  assist- 
ance for  at  least  five  more  years,  given  tech- 
nical aid  where  needed,  and  above  all,  given 
freedom  to  trade  freely  with  Asia,  she  has 
every  prospect  of  being  able  to  expand  her 
export  industries  to  absorb  her  mounting 
labor  force. 

There  is  nothing  lazy  or  indolent  about  the 
Japanese.  Given  the  chance,  given  their  free- 
dom from  the  incredible  dead  weight  of 
Occupation  controls,  they  will  work  hard  for 
their  own  future.  And  if  it  is  clearly  to  their 
self-interest  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world;  if  they  can  be  encouraged,  in 
their  own  sphere,  to  give  non-Communist 
leadership  to  Asia,  then  Moscow's  gamble  will 
be  lost. 
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Joel  Bleeker,  owner  and  operator  of  the 
Pendleton  Hotel,  was  adjusting  the  old 
redwood  clock  in  the  lobby  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  motors.  At  first  he 
thought  it  might  be  one  of  those  four-engine 
planes  on  the  flights  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  which  occasionally  got  far  enough 
off  course  to  be  heard  in  the  valley.  And 
for  a  moment,  braced  against  the  steadily 
approaching  vibrations  of  the  sound,  he  had 
the  fantastic  notion  that  the  plane  was  going 
to  strike  the  hotel.  He  even  glanced  at  his 
daughter,  Cathy,  standing  a  few  feet  to  his 
right  and  staring  curiously  at  the  street. 

Then  with  his  fingers  still  on  the  hour  hand 
of  the  clock  he  realized  that  the  sound  was 
not  something  coming  down  from  the  air  but 
the  high,  sputtering  racket  of  many  vehicles 
moving  along  the  ground.  Cathy  and  Bret 
Timmons,  who  owned  one  of  the  two  drug- 
stores in  the  town,  went  out  onto  the  veranda 
but  Bleeker  stayed  by  the  clock,  consulting 
the  railroad  watch  he  pulled  from  his  vest 
pocket  and  moving  the  hour  hand  on  the 
clock  forward  a  minute  and  a  half.  He  stepped 
back  deliberately,  shut  the  glass  case  and 
looked  at  the  huge  brass  numbers  and  the 
two  ornate  brass  pointers.  It  was  eight  min- 
utes after  seven,  approximately  twenty-two 
minutes  until  sundown.  He  put  the  railroad 


watch  back  in  his  pocket  and  walked  slowly 
and  incuriously  through  the  open  doors  of  the 
lobby.  He  was  methodical  and  orderly  and 
the  small  things  he  did  every  day— like  setting 
the  clock— were  important  to  him.  He  was 
not  to  be  hurried— especially  by  something  as 
elusively  irritating  as  a  sound,  however  un- 
usual. 

There  were  only  three  people  on  the  ver- 
anda when  Bleeker  came  out  of  the 
lobby— his  daughter  Cathy,  Timmons, 
and  Francis  LaSalle,  co-owner  of  LaSalle  and 
Fleet,  Hardware.  They  stood  together  quietly, 
looking,  without  appearing  to  stare,  at  a  long 
stern  column  of  red  motorcycles  coming  from 
the  south,  filling  the  single  main  street  of  the 
town  with  the  noise  of  a  multitude  of  pistons 
and  the  crackling  of  exhaust  pipes.  They 
could  see  now  that  the  column  was  led  by  a 
single  white  motorcycle  which  when  it  came 
abreast  of  the  hotel  turned  abruptly  right  and 
stopped.  They  saw  too  that  the  column  with- 
out seeming  to  slow  down  or  to  execute  any 
elaborate  movement  had  divided  itself  into 
two  single  files.  At  the  approximate  second, 
having  received  a  signal  from  their  leader, 
they  also  turned  right  and  stopped. 

The  whole  flanking  action,  singularly  neat 
and  quite  like  the  various  vehicular  forma- 
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tions  he  remembered  in  the  Army,  was  dis- 
tasteful to  Bleeker.  It  recalled  a  little  too 
readily  his  tenure  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  over- 
seas in  England,  France,  and  finally  Germany. 
"Mr.  Bleeker?" 

Bleeker  realized  the  whole  troop— no  one 
in  the  town  either  then  or  after  that  night  was 
ever  agreed  on  the  exact  number  of  men  in 
the  troop— had  dismounted  and  that  the 
leader  was  addressing  him. 

"I'm  Bleeker."  Although  he  hadn't  inten- 
ded to,  he  stepped  forward  when  he  spoke, 
much  as  he  had  stepped  forward  in  the  years 
when  he  commanded  a  battalion. 

"I'm  Gar  Simpson  and  this  is  Troop  B  of 
the  Angeleno  Motorcycle  Club,"  the  leader 
said.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man  and  his  voice 
was  coldly  courteous  to  the  point  of  mockery. 
"We  expect  to  bivouac  outside  your  town 
tonight  and  we  wondered  if  we  might  use  the 
facilities  of  your  hotel.  Of  course,  sir,  we'll 
pay." 

"There's  a  washroom  downstairs.  If  you 
can  put  up  with  that—" 

"That  will  be  fine,  sir.  Is  the  dining  room 
still  open?" 

"It  is." 

"Could  you  take  care  of  twenty  men?" 
"What  about  the  others?" 
"They  can  be  accommodated  elsewhere, 
sir." 

Simpson  saluted  casually  and,  turning  to 
the  men  assembled  stiffly  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
issued  a  few  quiet  orders.  Quickly  and  ef- 
ficiently, the  men  in  the  troop  parked  their 
motorcycles  at  the  curb.  About  a  third  of  the 
group  detached  itself  and  came  deferentially 
but  steadily  up  the  hotel  steps.  They  passed 
Bleeker  who  found  himself  maneuvered  aside 
and  went  into  the  lobby.  As  they  passed  him, 
Bleeker  could  see  the  slight  converted  move- 
ment of  their  faces— though  not  their  eyes, 
which  were  covered  by  large  green  goggles— 
toward  his  daughter  Cathy.  Bleeker  frowned 
after  them  but  before  he  could  think  of  any- 
thing to  say,  Simpson,  standing  now  at  his 
left,  touched  his  arm. 

"I've  divided  the  others  into  two  groups," 
he  said  quietly.  "One  group  will  eat  at  the 
diner  and  the  other  at  the  Desert  Hotel." 

"Very  good,"  Bleeker  said.  "You  evi- 
dently know  the  town  like  a  book.  The  people 
too.  Have  you  ever  been  here  before?" 

"We  have  a  map  of  all  the  towns  in  this 


part  of  California,  sir.  And  of  course  we 
know  the  names  of  all  the  principal  hotels 
and  their  proprietors.  Personally,  I  could  use 
a  drink.  Would  you  join  me?" 

"After  you,"  Bleeker  said. 

He  stood  watching  Simpson  stride  into  the 
lobby  and  without  any  hesitation  go  directly 
to  the  bar.  Then  he  turned  to  Cathy,  seeing 
Timmons  and  LaSalle  lounging  on  the  rail- 
ing behind  her,  their  faces  already  indistinct 
in  the  plummeting  California  twilight. 

"You  go  help  in  the  kitchen,  Cathy," 
Bleeker  said.  "I  think  it'd  be  better  if  you 
didn't  wait  on  tables." 

"I  wonder  what  they  look  like  behind  those 
goggles,"  Cathy  said. 

"Like  anybody  else,"  Timmons  said.  He 
was  about  thirty,  somewhat  coarse  and  in- 
tolerant and  a  little  embarrassed  at  being  in 
love  with  a  girl  as  young  as  Cathy.  "Where 
did  you  think  they  came  from?  Mars?" 

"What  did  they  say  the  name  of  their  club 
was?"  Cathy  said. 

"Angeleno,"  LaSalle  said,. 

"They  must  be  from  Los  Angeles.  Heigh- 
ho.  Shall  I  wear  my  very  best  gingham,  citi- 
zen colonel?" 

"Remember  now— you  stay  in  the  kitchen," 
Bleeker  said. 

He  watched  her  walk  into  the  lobby,  a  tall 
slender  girl  of  seventeen,  pretty  and  enig- 
matic, with  something  of  the  brittle  inde- 
pendence of  her  mother.  Bleeker  remembered 
suddenly,  although  he  tried  not  to,  the  way 
her  mother  had  walked  away  from  him  that 
frosty  January  morning  two  years  ago  saying, 
"I'm  going  for  a  ride."  And  then  the  two-day 
search  in  the  mountains  after  the  horse  had 
come  back  alone  and  the  finding  of  her  body 
—the  neck  broken— in  the  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  During  the  war  he  had  never 
really  believed  that  he  would  live  to  get  back 
to  Cathy's  mother  and  after  the  war  he  hadn't 
really  believed  he  would  be  separated  from 
her— not  again— not  twice  in  so  short  a  time. 

Shaking  his  head— as  if  by  that  motion  he 
could  shed  his  memories  as  easily  as  a 
dog  sheds  water— Bleeker  went  in  to  join 
Gar  Simpson  who  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
barroom.  Simpson  stood  politely  when 
Bleeker  took  the  opposite  chair. 

"How  long  do  you  fellows  plan  to  stay?" 
Bleeker  aske.d.  He  took  the  first  sip  of  his 
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drink,  looked  up,  and  stared  at  Simpson. 

"Tonight  and  tomorrow  morning,"  Simp- 
son said. 

Like  all  the  others  he  was  dressed  in  a 
brown  windbreaker,  khaki  shirt,  khaki  pants, 
and  as  Bleeker  had  previously  observed  wore 
dark  calf-length  boots.  A  cloth  and  leather 
helmet  lay  on  the  table  beside  Simpson's 
drink,  but  he  hadn't  removed  his  flat  green 
goggles,  an  accouterment  giving  him  and  the 
men  in  his  troop  the  appearance  of  some 
tropical  tribe  with  enormous  semi-precious 
eyes,  lidless  and  immovable.  That  was 
Bleeker's  first  impression  and,  absurd  as  it 
was,  it  didn't  seem  an  exaggeration  of  fancy 
but  of  truth. 

"Where  do  you  go  after  this?" 

"North."  Simpson  took  a  rolled  map  from 
a  binocular  case  slung  over  his  shoulder  and 
spread  it  on  the  table.  "Roughly  we're  fol- 
lowing the  arc  of  an  ellipse  with  its  southern 
tip  based  on  Los  Angeles  and  its  northern 
end  touching  Fresno." 

"Pretty  ambitious  for  a  motorcycle  club." 

"We  have  a  month,"  Simpson  said.  "This 
is  our  first  week  but  we're  in  no  hurry  and 
we're  out  to  see  plenty  of  country." 

"What  are  you  interested  in  mainly?" 

"Roads.  Naturally,  being  a  motorcycle  club 
—you'd  be  surprised  at  the  rate  we're  expand- 
ing—we'd like  to  have  as  much  of  California 
as  possible  opened  up  to  us." 

"I  see." 


"Keeps  the  boys  fit  too.  The  youth  of 
America.  Our  hope  for  the  future."  Simpson 
pulled  sternly  at  his  drink  and  Bleeker  had 
the  impression  that  Simpson  was  repressing, 
openly,  and  with  pride,  a  vast  sparkling  ecs- 
tasy. 

Bleeker  sat  and  watched  the  young  men 
in  the  troop  file  upstairs  from  the  pub- 
lic washroom  and  stroll  casually  but 
nevertheless  with  discipline  into  the  dining 
room.  They  had  removed  their  helmets  and 
strapped  them  to  their  belts,  each  helmet  in 
a  prescribed  position  to  the  left  of  the  belt- 
buckle  but— like  Simpson— they  had  retained 
their  goggles.  Bleeker  wondered  if  they  ever 
removed  the  goggles  long  enough  to  wash 
under  them  and,  if  they  did,  what  the  flesh 
under  them  looked  like. 

"I  think  I'd  better  help  out  at  the  tables." 
Bleeker  said.  He  stood  up  and  Simpson  stood 
with  him.  "You  say  you're  from  Troop  B? 
Is  that  right?" 

"Correct.  We're  forming  Troop  G  now. 
Someday—" 

"You'll  be  up  to  Z,"  Bleeker  said. 
"And  not  only  in  California." 
"Where  else  for  instance?" 
"Nevada— Arizona— Colorado— Wyoming." 
Simpson  smiled  and  Bleeker,  turning  away 
from  him  abruptly,  went  into  the  dining 
room  where  he  began  to  help  the  two  wait- 
resses at  the  tables.  He  filled  water  glasses,  set 
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out  extra  forks,  and  brought  steins  of  beer 
from  the  bar.  As  he  served  the  troop,  their 
polite  thank  yous,  ornate  and  insincere,  irri- 
tated him.  It  reminded  him  of  tricks  taught 
to  animals,  the  animals  only  being  allowed  to 
perform  under  certain  obvious  conditions  of 
security.  And  he  didn't  like  the  cool  way  they 
stared  at  the  two  waitresses,  both  older  women 
and  fixtures  in  the  town  and  then  leaned  their 
heads  together  as  if  every  individual  thought 
had  to  be  pooled  and  divided  equally  among 
them.  He  admitted,  after  some  covert  study, 
that  the  twenty  men  were  really  only  vari- 
ations of  one,  the  variations,  with  few  excep- 
tions, being  too  subtle  for  him  to  recognize 
and  differentiate.  It  was  the  goggles,  he  de- 
cided, covering  that  part  of  the  face  which  is 
most  noteworthy  and  most  needful  for  identi- 
fication—the eyes  and  the  mask  around  the 
eyes. 

Bleeker  went  into  the  kitchen,  pretending 
to  help  but  really  to  be  near  Cathy.  The  pro- 
tective father,  he  thought  ironically,  watch- 
ing his  daughter  cut  pie  and  lay  the  various 
colored  wedges  on  the  white  blue-bordered 
plates. 

"Well,  Daddy,  what's  the  verdict?"  Cathy 
looked  extremely  grave  but  he  could  see  that 
she  was  amused. 

"They're  a  fine  body  of  men." 

"Uh-huh.  Have  you  called  the  police  yet?" 

He  laughed.  "It's  a  good  thing  you  don't 
play  poker." 

"Child's  play."  She  slid  the  last  piece  of 
blueberry  pie  on  a  plate.  "I  saw  you  through 
the  door.  You  looked  like  you  were  ready  to 
crack  the  Siegfried  line— single-handed." 

"That  man  Simpson." 

"What  about  him?" 

"Why  don't  you  go  upstairs  and  read  a 
book  or  something?" 

"Now,  Daddy— you're  the  only  professional 
here.  They're  just  acting  like  little  tin  soldiers 
out  on  a  spree." 

"I  wish  to  God  they  were  made  of  tin." 

"All  right.  I'll  keep  away  from  them.  I 
promise."  She  made  a  gesture  of  crossing  her 
throat  with  the  thin  edge  of  a  knife.  He 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her  forehead,  his  hand 
feeling  awkward  and  stern  on  her  back. 

After  dinner  the  troop  went  into  the  bar, 
moving  with  a  strange  co-ordinated  fluency 
that  was  both  casual  and  military  and  sat 
jealously  together  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 


Bleeker  served  them  pitchers  of  beer  and  for 
the  most  part  they  talked  quietly  together, 
Simpson  at  their  center,  their  voices  guarded 
and  urgent  as  if  they  possessed  information 
which  couldn't  be  disseminated  safely  among 
the  public. 

Bleeker  left  them  after  a  while  and  went 
upstairs  to  his  daughter's  room.  He  wasn't 
used  to  being  severe  with  Cathy  and  he  was 
a  little  embarrassed  by  what  he  had  said  to 
her  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  turning  the  col- 
lars of  some  of  his  old  shirts,  using  a  portable 
sewing  machine  he  had  bought  her  as  a 
present  on  her  last  birthday.  As  he  came  in 
she  held  one  of  the  shirts  comically  to  the 
floor  lamp  and  he  could  see  how  thin  and 
transparent  the  material  was.  Her  mother's 
economy  in  small  things,  almost  absurd  when 
compared  to  her  limitless  generosity  in  mat- 
ters of  importance,  had  been  one  of  the  family 
jokes.  It  gave  him  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
pleasure,  so  pure  it  was  like  a  sudden  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen,  to  see  that  his  daughter  had 
not  only  inherited  this  tradition  but  had  con- 
sidered it  meaningful  enough  to  carry  on.  He 
went  down  the  hall  to  his  own  room  without 
saying  anything  further  to  her.  Cathy  was 
what  he  himself  was  in  terms  which  could 
mean  absolutely  nothing  to  anyone  else. 

He  had  been  in  his  room  for  perhaps  an 
hour,  working  on  the  hotel  accounts 
and  thinking  obliquely  of  the  man 
Simpson,  when  he  heard,  faintly  and  appar- 
ently coming  from  no  one  direction,  the 
sound  of  singing.  He  got  up  and  walked  to 
the  windows  overlooking  the  street.  Standing 
there,  he  thought  he  could  fix  the  sound 
farther  up  the  block  toward  Cunningham's 
bar.  Except  for  something  harsh  and  mature 
in  the  voices  it  was  the  kind  of  singing  that 
might  be  heard  around  a  Boy  Scout  campfire, 
more  rhythmic  than  melodic  and  more  stir- 
ring than  tuneful.  And  then  he  could  hear  it 
almost  under  his  feet,  coming  out  of  the  hotel 
lobby  and  making  three  or  four  people  on  the 
street  turn  and  smile  foolishly  toward  the 
doors  of  the  veranda. 

Oppressed  by  something  sternly  joyous  in 
the  voices,  Bleeker  went  downstairs  to  the 
bar,  hearing  as  he  approached  the  singing  be- 
come louder  and  fuller.  Outside  of  Simpson 
and  the  twenty  men  in  the  troop  there  were 
only  three  townsmen— including  LaSalle— in 
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the  bar.  Simpson,  seeing  Bleeker  in  the  door, 
got  up  and  walked  over  to  him,  moving  him 
out  into  the  lobby  where  they  could  talk. 

"I  hope  the  boys  aren't  disturbing  you,"  he 
said. 

"It's  early,"  Bleeker  said. 

"In  an  organization  as  large  and  selective 
as  ours  it's  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on  a 
measure  of  discipline.  And  it's  equally  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation." 

"The  key  word  is  selective,  I  suppose." 

"We  have  our  standards,"  Simpson  said 
primly. 

"May  I  ask  just  what  the  hell  your  stand- 
ards are?" 

Simpson  smiled.  "I  don't  quite  understand 
your  irritation,  Mr.  Bleeker." 

"This  is  an  all-year-round  thing,  isn't  it? 
This  club  of  yours?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  have  an  all-year-round  job  with 
the  club?" 
"Of  course." 

"That's  my  objection,  Simpson.  Briefly  and 
simply  stated,  what  you're  running  is  a  private 
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army."  Bleeker  tapped  the  case  slung  over 
Simpson's  shoulder.  "Complete  with  maps, 
all  sorts  of  local  information,  and  of  course  a 
lobby  in  Sacramento." 

"For  a  man  who  has  traveled  as  widely  as 
you  have,  Mr.  Bleeker,  you  display  an  un- 
common talent  for  exaggeration." 

"As  long  as  you  behave  yourselves  I  don't 
care  what  you  do.  This  is  a  small  town  and 
we  don't  have  many  means  of  entertainment. 
We  go  to  bed  at  a  decent  hour  and  I  suggest 
you  take  that  into  consideration.  However, 
have  your  fun.  Nobody  here  has  any  objec- 
tions to  that." 

"And  of  course  we  spend  our  money." 

"Yes,"  Bleeker  said.  "You  spend  your 
money." 

He  walked  away  from  Simpson  and  went 
out  onto  the  veranda.  The  singing  was  now 
both  in  front  and  in  back  of  him.  Bleeker 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  top  steps  of  the 
veranda  looking  at  the  moon,  hung  like  a 
slightly  soiled  but  luminous  pennant  in  the 
sky.  He  was  embarrassed  by  his  outburst  to 
Simpson  and  he  couldn't  think  why  he  had 
said  such  things.  Private  army.  Perhaps,  as 
Simpson  had  said,  he  was  exaggerating.  He 
was  a  small-town  man  and  he  had  always 
hated  the  way  men  surrendered  their  indi- 
viduality to  attain  perfection  as  a  unit.  It  had 
been  necessary  during  the  war  but  it  wasn't 
necessary  now.  Kid  stuff— with  an  element  of 
growing  pains. 

He  walked  down  the  steps  and  went  up 
the  sidewalk  toward  Cunningham's 
bar.  They  were  singing  there  too  and 
he  stood  outside  the  big  plate-glass  window 
peering  in  at  them  and  listening  to  the  harsh, 
pounding  voices  colored  here  and  there  with 
the  sentimentalism  of  strong  beer.  Without 
thinking  further  he  went  into  the  bar.  It  was 
dim  and  cool  and  alien  to  his  eyes  and  at  first 
he  didn't  notice  the  boy  sitting  by  himself  in 
a  booth  near  the  front.  When  he  did,  he  was 
surprised— more  than  surprised,  shocked— to 
see  that  the  boy  wasn't  wearing  his  goggles 
but  had  placed  them  on  the  table  by  a  bottle 
of  Coca-Cola.  Impulsively,  he  walked  over  to 
the  booth  and  sat  across  from  the  boy. 
"This  seat  taken?" 

He  had  to  shout  over  the  noise  of  the  sing- 
ing. The  boy  leaned  forward  over  the  table 
and  smiled. 
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"Hope  we're  not  disturbing 
you." 

Bleeker  caught  the  word 
"disturbing"  and  shook  his 
head  negatively.  He  pointed  to 
his  mouth,  then  to  the  boy  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  group.  The 
boy  too  shook  his  head.  Bleek- 
er could  see  that  he  was  young, 
possibly  twenty-five,  and  that 
he  had  dark  straight  hair  cut 
short  and  parted  neatly  at  the 
side.  The  face  was  square  but 
delicate,  the  nose  short,  the 
mouth  wide.  The  best  thing  about  the  boy, 
Bleeker  decided,  were  his  eyes,  brown  per- 
haps or  dark  gray,  set  in  two  distorted  ovals 
of  white  flesh  which  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  heavily  tanned  skin  on  the  cheeks,  fore- 
head and  jaws.  With  his  goggles  on  he  would 
have  looked  like  the  rest.  Without  them  he 
was  a  pleasant  young  man,  altogether  human 
and  approachable. 

Bleeker  pointed  to  the  Coca-Cola  bottle. 
"You're  not  drinking." 

"Beer  makes  me  sick." 

Bleeker  got  the  word  "beer"  and  the  hu- 
morous ulping  motion  the  boy  made.  They 
sat  exchanging  words  and  sometimes  phrases, 
illustrated  always  with  a  series  of  clumsy, 
groping  gestures  until  the  singing  became  less 
coherent  and  spirited  and  ended  finally  in  a 
few  isolated  coughs.  The  men  in  the  troop 
were  moving  about  individually  now,  some 
leaning  over  the  bar  and  talking  in  hoarse 
whispers  to  the  bartender,  others  walking  un- 
steadily from  group  to  group  and  detaching 
themselves  immediately  to  go  over  to  another 
group,  the  groups  usually  two  or  three  men 
constantly  edging  away  from  themselves  and 
colliding  with  and  being  held  briefly  by 
others.  Some  simply  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room  and  brayed  dolorously  at  the  ceiling. 

Several  of  the  troop  walked  out  of  the  bar 
and  Bleeker  could  see  them  standing  on  the 
wide  sidewalk  looking  up  and  down  the  street 
—as  contemptuous  of  one  another's  company 
as  they  had  been  glad  of  it  earlier.  Or  not 
so  much  contemptuous  as  unwilling  to  be 
coerced  too  easily  by  any  authority  outside 
themselves.  Bleeker  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
Simpson  and  the  man's  talk  of  discipline. 
"They're  looking  for  women,"  the  boy  said. 

Bleeker  had  forgotten  the  boy  temporarily 


and  the  sudden  words  spoken  in  a  normal 
voice  startled  and  confused  him.  He  thought 
quickly  of  Cathy— but  then  Cathy  was  safe  in 
her  room— probably  in  bed.  He  took  the 
watch  from  his  vest  pocket  and  looked  at  it 
carefully. 

"Five  minutes  after  ten,"  he  said. 

"Why  do  they  do  that?"  the  boy  demanded. 
"Why  do  they  have  to  be  so  damned  indecent 
about  things  like  that?  They  haven't  got  the 
nerve  to  do  anything  but  stare  at  waitresses. 
And  then  they  get  a  few  beers  in  them  and 
go  around  pinching  and  slapping— they— " 

Bleeker  shivered  with  embarrassment.  He 
was  looking  directly  into  the  boy's  eyes  and 
seeing  the  color  run  under  the  tears  and  the 
jerky  pinching  movement  of  the  lids  as  against 
something  injurious  and  baleful.  It  was  an 
emotion  too  rawly  infantile  to  be  seen  with- 
out being  hurt  by  it  and  he  felt  both  pity  and 
contempt  for  a  man  who  would  allow  himself 
to  display  such  a  feeling— without  any  provo- 
cation—so nakedly  to  a  stranger. 

"Sorry,"  the  boy  said. 

He  picked  up  the  green  goggles  and  fitted 
them  awkwardly  over  his  eyes.  Bleeker  stood 
up  and  looked  toward  the  center  of  the  room. 
Several  of  the  men  turned  their  eyes  and  then 
moved  their  heads  away  without  seeming  to 
notice  the  boy  in  the  booth.  Bleeker  under- 
stood them.  This  was  the  one  who  could  be 
approached.  The  reason  for  that  was  clear 
too.  He  didn't  belong.  Why  and  wherefore 
he  would  probably  never  know. 

He  walked  out  of  the  bar  and  started 
down  the  street  toward  the  hotel.  The 
night  was  clear  and  cool  and  smelled 
faintly  of  the  desert,  of  sand,  of  heated  rock, 
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of  the  sweetly-sour  plants  growing  without 
water  and  even  of  the  sun  which  burned 
itself  into  the  earth  and  never  completely 
withdrew.  There  were  only  a  few  townsmen 
on  the  sidewalk  wandering  up  and  down, 
lured  by  the  presence  of  something  unusual 
in  the  town  and  masking,  Bleeker  thought, 
a  ruthless  and  menacing  curiosity  behind  a 
tolerant  grin.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  dis- 
tastefully. He  was  like  a  cat  staring  into  a 
shadow  the  shape  of  its  fears. 

He  was  no  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  hotel  when  he  heard— or  thought  he  heard 
—the  sound  of  automatic  firing.  It  was  a 
well-remembered  sound  but  always  new  and 
frightening. 

Then  he  saw  the  motorcycle  moving  down 
the  middle  of  the  street,  the  exhaust  sputter- 
ing loudly  against  the  human  resonance  of 
laughter,  catcalls,  and  epithets.  He  exhaled 
gently,  the  pain  in  his  lungs  subsiding  with 
his  breath.  Another  motorcycle  speeded  after 
the  first  and  he  could  see  four  or  five  ma- 
chines being  wheeled  out  and  the  figures  of 
their  riders  leaping  into  the  air  and  bringing 
their  weight  down  on  the  starting  pedals.  He 
was  aware  too  that  the  lead  motorcycles, 
having  traversed  the  length  of  the  street  had 
turned  and  were  speeding  back  to  the  hotel. 
He  had  the  sensation  of  moving— even  when 
he  stood  still— in  relation  to  the  objects  head- 
ing toward  each  other.  He  heard  the  high 
unendurable  sound  of  metal  squeezing  metal 
and  saw  the  front  wheel  of  a  motorcycle  twist 
and  wobble  and  its  rider  roll  along  the  asphalt 
toward  the  gutter  where  he  sat  up  finally  and 
moved  his  goggled  head  feebly  from  side  to 
side. 

As  Bleeker  looked  around  him  he  saw  the 
third  group  of  men  which  had  divided  earlier 
from  the  other  two  coming  out  of  a  bar  across 
the  street  from  Cunningham's,  waving  their 
arms  in  recognizable  motions  of  cheering. 
The  boy  who  had  been  thrown  from  the 
motorcycle  vomited  quietly  into  the  gutter. 
Bleeker  walked  very  fast  toward  the  hotel. 
When  he  reached  the  top  step  of  the  veranda, 
he  was  caught  and  jostled  by  some  five  or  six 
cyclists  running  out  of  the  lobby,  one  of 
whom  fell  and  was  kicked  rudely  down  the 
steps.  Bleeker  staggered  against  one  of  the 
pillars  and  broke  a  fingernail  catching  it.  He 
stood  there  for  a  moment,  fighting  his  tem- 
per, and  then  went  into  the  lobby. 
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A  table  had  been  overthrown  and  lay  on 
its  top,  the  wooden  legs  stiffly  and  foolishly 
exposed,  its  magazines  scattered  around  it, 
some  with  their  pages  spread  face  down  so  ' 
that  the  bindings  rose  along  the  back.  He 
stepped  on  glass  and  realized  one  of  the  panes 
in  the  lobby  door  had  been  smashed.  One 
of  the  troop  walked  stupidly  out  of  the  bar, 
his  body  sagging  against  the  impetus  pro- 
pelling him  forward  until  without  actually 
falling  he  lay  stretched  on  the  floor,  beer 
gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nose  and  making 
a  green  and  yellow  pool  before  it  sank  into 
the  carpet. 

As  Bleeker  walked  toward  the  bar,  think- 
ing of  Simpson  and  of  what  he  could  say  to 
him,  he  saw  two  men  going  up  the  stairs  to- 
ward the  second  floor.  He  ran  over  to  inter- 
cept them.  Recognizing  the  authority  in  his 
voice,  they  came  obediently  down  the  stairs 
and  walked  across  the  lobby  to  the  veranda, 
one  of  them  saying  over  his  shoulder,  "Okay, 
pop,  okay— keep  your  lid  on."  The  smile 
they  exchanged  enraged  him.  After  they  were 
out  of  sight  he  ran  swiftly  up  the  stairs, 
panting  a  little,  and  along  the  hall  to  his 
daughter's  room. 

It  was  quiet  and  there  was  no  strip  of  light 
beneath  the  door.  He  stood  listening  for  a 
moment  with  his  ear  to  the  panels  and  then 
turned  back  toward  the  stairs. 

A  man  or  boy,  any  of  twenty  or  forty  or 
sixty  identical  figures,  goggled  and  in  khaki, 
came  around  the  corner  of  the  second-floor 
corridor  and  put  his  hand  on  the  knob  of 
the  door  nearest  the  stairs.  He  squeezed  the 
knob  gently  and  then  moved  on  to  the  next 
door,  apparently  unaware  of  Bleeker.  Bleeker, 
remembering  not  to  run  or  shout  or  knock 
the  man  down,  walked  over  to  him,  took  his 
arm  and  led  him  down  the  stairs,  the  arm 
unresisting,  even  flaccid,  in  his  grip. 

Bleeker  stood  indecisively  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  watching  the  man  walk  automati- 
cally away  from  him.  He  thought  he  should 
go  back  upstairs  and  search  the  hall.  And  he 
thought  too  he  had  to  reach  Simpson.  Over 
the  noise  of  the  motorcycles  moving  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  street  he  heard  a  crash  in 
the  bar,  a  series  of  drunken  elongated  curses, 
ending  abruptly  in  a  small  sound  like  a 
man's  hand  laid  flatly  and  sharply  on  a  table. 

His  head  was  beginning  to  ache  badly  and 
his  stomach  to  sour  under  the  impact  of  a 
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slow  and  steady  anger.  He  walked  into 
the  bar  and  stood  staring  at  Francis  LaSalle 
— LaSalle  and  Fleet,  Hardware— who  lay 
sprawled  on  the  floor,  his  shoulders  touching 
the  brass  rail  under  the  bar  and  his  head 
turned  so  that  his  cheek  rubbed  the  black 
polished  wood  above  the  rail.  The  bartender 
had  his  hands  below  the  top  of  the  bar  and 
he  was  watching  Simpson  and  a  half  a  dozen 
men  arranged  in  a  loose  semi-circle  above  and 
beyond  LaSalle. 

Bleeker  lifted  LaSalle,  who  was  a  little 
dazed  but  not  really  hurt,  and  set  him  on  a 
chair.  After  he  was  sure  LaSalle  was  all  right 
he  walked  up  to  Simpson. 

"Get  your  men  together,"  he  said.  "And 
get  them  out  of  here." 

Simpson  took  out  a  long  yellow  wallet 
folded  like  a  book  and  laid  some  money  on 
the  bar. 

"That  should  take  care  of  the  damages," 
he  said.  His  tongue  was  a  little  thick  and  his 
mouth  didn't  quite  shut  after  the  words  were 
spoken  but  Bleeker  didn't  think  he  was  drunk. 
Bleeker  saw  too— or  thought  he  saw— the  little 
cold  eyes  behind  the  glasses  as  bright  and 
as  sterile  as  a  painted  floor.  Bleeker  raised  his 
arm  slightly  and  lifted  his  heels  off  the  floor 
but  Simpson  turned  abruptly  and  walked 
away  from  him,  the  men  in  the  troop  swaying 
at  his  heels  like  a  pack  of  lolling  hounds. 
Bleeker  stood  looking  foolishly  after  them. 
He  had  expected  a  fight  and  his  body  was  still 
poised  for  one.   He  grunted  heavily. 
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"Who  hit  him?"  Bleeker  motioned  toward 
LaSalle. 

"Damned  if  I  know,"  the  bartender  said. 
"They  all  look  alike  to  me." 

That  was  true  of  course.  He  went  back 
into  the  lobby,  hearing  LaSalle  say,  weakly 
and  tearfully,  "Goddam  them— the  bastards." 
He  met  Campbell,  the  deputy  sheriff,  a  tall 
man  with  the  arms  and  shoulders  of  a  child 
beneath  a  foggy,  bloated  face. 

"Can  you  do  anything?"  Bleeker  asked.  The 
motorcycles  were  racing  up  and  down  the 
street,  alternately  whining  and  backfiring  and 
one  had  jumped  the  curb  and  was  cruising 
on  the  sidewalk. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  Campbell 
demanded.  "Put  'em  all  in  jail?" 

The  motorcycle  on  the  sidewalk  speeded 
up  and  skidded  obliquely  into  a  plate-glass 
window,  the  front  wheel  bucking  and  climb- 
ing the  brick  base  beneath  the  window.  A 
single  large  section  of  glass  slipped  edge-down 
to  the  sidewalk  and  fell  slowly  toward  the 
cyclist  who,  with  his  feet  spread  and  kicking 
at  the  cement,  backed  clumsily  away  from  it. 
Bleeker  could  feel  the  crash  in  his  teeth. 

Now  there  were  other  motorcycles  on 
the  sidewalk.  One  of  them  hit  a 
parked  car  at  the  edge  of  the  walk. 
The  rider  standing  astride  his  machine  beat 
the  window  out  of  the  car  with  his  srloved 
fists.  Campbell  started  down  the  steps  toward 
him  but  was  driven  back  by  a  motorcycle 
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coming  from  his  left.  Bleeker  could  hear 
the  squeal  of  the  tires  against  the  wooden 
riser  at  the  base  of  the  steps.  Campbell's  hand 
was  on  his  gun  when  Bleeker  reached  him. 

"That's  no  good,"  he  yelled.  "Get  the 
state  police.  Ask  for  a  half  dozen  squad  cars." 

Campbell,  angry  but  somewhat  relieved, 
went  up  the  steps  and  into  the  lobby.  Bleeker 
couldn't  know  how  long  he  stood  on  the 
veranda  watching  the  mounting  devastation 
on  the  street— the  cyclist  racing  past  store 
windows  and  hurling,  presumably,  beer 
bottles  at  the  glass  fronts;  the  two,  working  as 
a  team,  knocking  down  weighing  machines 
and  the  signs  in  front  of  the  motion  picture 
theater;  the  innumerable  mounted  men  run- 
ning the  angry  townspeople,  alerted  and 
aroused  by  the  awful  sounds  of  damage  to 
their  property,  back  into  their  suddenly 
lighted  homes  again  or  up  the  steps  of  his 
hotel  or  into  niches  along  the  main  street, 
into  doorways,  and  occasionally  into  the 
ledges  and  bays  of  glassless  windows. 

He  saw  Simpson— or  rather  a  figure  on  the 
white  motorcycle,  helmeted  and  goggled- 
stationed  calmly  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
under  a  hanging  lamp.  Presumably,  he  had 
been  there  for  some  time  but  Bleeker  hadn't 
seen  him,  the  many  rapid  movements  on  the 
street  making  any  static  object  unimportant 
and  even,  in  a  sense,  invisible.  Bleeker  saw 
him  now  and  he  felt  again  that  spasm  of 
anger  which  was  like  another  life  inside  his 
body.  He  could  have  strangled  Simpson  then, 
slowly  and  with  infinite  pride.  He  knew 
without  any  effort  of  reason  that  Simpson  was 
making  no  attempt  to  control  his  men  but 
waiting  rather  for  that  moment  when  their 
minds,  subdued  but  never  actually  helpless, 
would  again  take  possession  of  their  bodies. 

Bleeker  turned  suddenly  and  went  back 
into  the  lobby  as  if,  by  that  gesture  of  moving 
away  he  could  pin  his  thoughts  to  Simpson, 
who,  hereafter,  would  be  responsible  for 
them.  He  walked  over  the  desk  where  Tim- 
mons  and  Campbell,  the  deputy,  were  talking. 

"You've  got  the  authority,"  Timmons  was 
saying  angrily.  "Fire  over  their  heads.  And  if 
that  doesn't  stop  them—" 

Campbell  looked  uneasily  at  Bleeker. 
"Maybe  if  we  could  get  their  leader—" 

"Did  you  get  the  police?"  Bleeker  asked. 

"They're  on  their  way,"  Campbell  said. 
He  avoided  looking  at  Timmons  and  con- 
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tinued  to  stare  hopefully  and  miserably  at 
Bleeker. 

"You've  had  your  say,"  Timmons  said 
abruptly.  "Now  I'll  have  mine." 

He  started  for  the  lobby  doors  but  Camp- 
bell, suddenly  incensed,  grabbed  his  arm. 

"You  leave  this  to  me,"  he  said.  "You  start 
firing  a  gun—" 

Campbell's  mouth  dropped  and  Bleeker, 
turning  his  head,  saw  the  two  motorcycles 
coming  through  the  lobby  doors.  They  circled 
leisurely  around  for  a  moment  and  then 
one  of  them  shot  suddenly  toward  them,  the 
goggled  rider  looming  enormously  above  the 
wide  handlebars.  They  scattered,  Bleeker 
diving  behind  a  pillar  and  Campbell  and 
Timmons  jumping  behind  the  desk.  The 
noise  of  the  two  machines  assaulted  them 
with  as  much  effect  as  the  sight  of  the  speed- 
ing metal  itself. 

Bleeker  didn't  know  why  in  course  of 
watching  the  two  riders  he  looked  into  the 
hall  toward  the  foot  of  the  stairway.  Nor 
did  it  seem  at  all  unreasonable  that  when  he 
looked  he  should  see  Cathy  standing  there. 
Deeply,  underneath  the  outward  preoccupa- 
tion of  his  mind,  he  must  have  been  thinking 
of  her.  Now  there  she  was.  She  wore  the 
familiar  green  robe,  belted  and  pulled  in  at 
the  waist  and  beneath  its  hem  he  could  see 
the  white  slippers  and  the  pink  edge  of  her 
nightgown.  Her  hair  was  down  and  he  had 
the  impression  her  eyes  were  not  quite  open 
although,  obviously,  they  were.  She  looked, 
he  thought,  as  if  she  had  waked,  frowned  at 
the  clock,  and  come  downstairs  to  scold 
him  for  staying  up  too  late.  He  had  no  idea 
what  time  it  was. 

He  saw— and  of  course  Cathy  saw— the 
motorcycle  speeding  toward  her.  He  was 
aware  that  he  screamed  at  her  too.  She  did 
take  a  slight  backward  step  and  raise  her  arms 
in  a  pathetic  warding  gesture  toward  the 
inhuman  figure  on  the  motorcycle  but  neither 
could  have  changed— in  that  dwarfed  period 
of  time  and  in  that  short,  unmaneuverable 
space— the  course  of  their  actions. 

She  lay  finally  across  the  lower  steps,  her 
body  clinging  to  and  equally  arching  away 
from  the  base  of  the  newel  post.  And  there 
was  the  sudden,  shocking  exposure  of  her 
flesh,  the  robe  and  the  gown  torn  away  from 
the  leg  as  if  pushed  aside  by  the  blood  welling 
from  her  thigh.  When  he  reached  her  there 
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was  blood  in  her  hair  too  and  someone— not 
Cathy— was  screaming  into  his  ears. 

A  fter  a  while  the  doctor  came  and  Cathy, 
f\  her  head  bandaged  and  her  leg  in 
/  %  splints,  could  be  carried  into  his  office 
and  laid  on  the  couch.  Bleeker  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  couch,  his  hand  over  Cathy's, 
watching  the  still  white  face  whose  eyes  were 
closed  and  would  not,  he  knew,  open  again. 
The  doctor,  after  his  first  examination,  had 
looked  up  quickly  and  since  Bleeker  too  had 
been  bent  over  Cathy,  their  heads  had  been 
very  close  together  for  a  moment.  The  doctor 
had  assumed,  almost  immediately,  his  expres- 
sion of  professional  austerity  but  Bleeker  had 
seen  him  in  that  moment  when  he  had  been 
thinking  as  a  man,  fortified  of  course  by  a 
doctor's  knowledge,  and  Bleeker  had  known 
then  that  Cathy  would  die  but  that  there 
would  be  also  this  interval  of  time. 

Bleeker  turned  from  watching  Cathy  and 
saw  Timmons  standing  across  the  room.  The 
man  was— or  had  been— crying  but  his  face 
wasn't  set  for  it  and  the  tears,  points  of  color- 
less, sparkling  water  on  his  jaws,  were  unex- 
pectedly delicate  against  the  coarse  texture  of 
his  skin.  Timmons  waved  a  bandaged  hand 
awkwardly  and  Bleeker  remembered,  abruptly 
and  jarringly,  seeing  Timmons  diving  for  the 
motorcycle  which  had  reversed  itself,  along 
with  the  other,  and  raced  out  of  the  lobby. 

There  was  no  sound  now  either  from  the 
street  or  the  lobby.  It  was  incredible,  think- 
ing of  the  racket  a  moment  ago,  that  there 
should  be  this  utter  quietude,  not  only  the 
lack  of  noise  but  the  lack  of  the  vibration 
of  movement.  The  doctor  came  and  went, 
coming  to  bend  over  Cathy  and  then  going 
away  again.  Timmons  stayed.  Beyond  shift- 
ing his  feet  occasionally  he  didn't  move  at  all 
but  stood  patiently  across  the  room,  his  face 
toward  Cathy  and  Bleeker  but  not,  Bleeker 
thought  once  when  he  looked  up,  actually 
seeing  them. 

"The  police,"  Bleeker  said  sometime  later. 

"They're  gone,"  Timmons  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  And  then  after  a  while,  "They'll 
get  'em— don't  worry." 

Bleeker  saw  that  the  man  blushed  help- 
lessly and  looked  away  from  him.  The  police 
were  no  good.  They  would  catch  Simpson. 
Simpson  would  pay  damages.  And  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it.  Who  could  identify  Cathy's 


assailant?  Not  himself,  certainly— nor  Tim- 
mons nor  Campbell.  They  were  all  alike. 
They  were  standardized  figurines,  seeking  in 
each  other  a  willful  loss  of  identity,  dividing 
themselves  equally  among  one  another  until 
there  was  only  a  single  mythical  figure,  un- 
speakably sterile  and  furnishing  the  norm  for 
hundreds  of  others.  He  could  not  accuse 
something  which  didn't  actually  exist. 

He  wasn't  sure  of  the  exact  moment  when 
Cathy  died.  It  might  have  been  when  he 
heard  the  motorcycle,  unbelievably  solitary  in 
the  quiet  night,  approaching  the  town.  He 
knew  only  that  the  doctor  came  for  the  last 
time  and  that  there  was  now  a  coarse,  heavy 
blanket  laid  mercifully  over  Cathy.  He  stood 
looking  down  at  the  blanket  for  a  moment, 
whatever  he  was  feeling  repressed  and  delayed 
inside  him,  and  then  went  back  to  the  lobby 
and  out  onto  the  veranda.  There  were  a 
dozen  men  standing  there  looking  up  the 
street  toward  the  sound  of  the  motorcycle, 
steadily  but  slowly  coming  nearer.  He  saw 
that  when  they  glanced  at  each  other  their 
faces  were  hard  and  angry  but  when  they 
looked  at  him  they  were  respectful  and  a  little 
abashed. 

Bleeker  could  see  from  the  veranda  a 
number  of  people  moving  among  the 
smashed  store-fronts,  moving,  stopping, 
bending  over  and  then  straightening  up  to 
move  somewhere  else,  all  dressed  somewhat 
extemporaneously  and  therefore  seeming 
without  purpose.  What  they  picked  up  they 
put  down.  What  they  put  down  they  stared 
at  grimly  and  then  picked  up  again.  They 
were  like  a  dispossessed  minority  brutally 
but  lawfully  discriminated  against.  When  the 
motorcycle  appeared  at  the  north  end  of  the 
street  they  looked  at  it  and  then  looked  away 
again,  dully  and  seemingly  without  resent- 
ment. 

It  was  only  after  some  moments  that 
they  looked  up  again,  this  time  purposefully, 
and  began  to  move  slowly  toward  the  hotel 
where  the  motorcycle  had  now  stopped,  the 
rider  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  his  face  raised 
to  the  veranda. 

No  one  on  the  veranda  moved  until 
Bleeker,  after  a  visible  effort,  walked  down 
the  steps  and  stood  facing  the  rider.  It  was 
the  boy  Bleeker  had  talked  to  in  the  bar.  The 
goggles  and  helmet  were  hanging  at  his  belt. 
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"I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,"  the  boy 
said.  "I  had  to  come  back." 

He  looked  at  Bleeker  as  if  he  didn't  dare 
look  anywhere  else.  His  face  was  adoles- 
cently  shiny  and  damp,  the  marks,  Bleeker 
thought,  of  a  proud  and  articulate  fear.  He 
should  have  been  heroic  in  his  willingness  to 
come  back  to  the  town  after  what  had  been 
done  to  it  but  to  Bleeker  he  was  only  a  dirty 
little  boy  returning  to  a  back  fence  his  friends 
had  defaced  with  pornographic  writing  and 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  afraid 
to  erase  the  writing  but  was  determined 
nevertheless  to  do  it.  Bleeker  was  revolted. 
He  hated  the  boy  far  more  than  he  could 
have  hated  Simpson  for  bringing  this  to  his 
attention  when  he  did  not  want  to  think  of 
anything  or  anyone  but  Cathy. 

"I  wasn't  one  of  them,"  the  boy  said.  "You 
remember,  Mr.  Bleeker.  I  wasn't  drinking." 

This  declaration  of  innocence— this  willing- 
ness to  take  blame  for  acts  which  he  hadn't 
committed— enraged  Bleeker. 

"You  were  one  of  them,"  he  said. 

"Yes.  But  after  tonight—" 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  them?"  Bleeker  de- 
manded loudly.  He  felt  the  murmur  of 
the  townspeople  at  his  back  and  someone 
breathed  harshly  on  his  neck.  "You  were  one 
of  them.  You  could  have  done  something. 
Why  in  God's  name  didn't  you  do  it?" 

"What  could  I  do?"  the  boy  said.  He 
spread  his  hands  and  stepped  back  as  if  to 
appeal  to  the  men  beyond  Bleeker. 

Bleeker  couldn't  remember,  either  shortly 
after  or  much  later,  exactly  what  he  did  then. 
If  the  boy  hadn't  stepped  back  like  that— if  he 
hadn't  raised  his  hand.  .  .  .  Bleeker  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  group  of  bodies  and  he  was  strik- 
ing with  his  fists  and  being  struck.  And  then 
he  was  kneeling  on  the  sidewalk,  holding  the 
boy's  head  in  his  lap  and  trying  to  protect 
him  from  the  heavy  shoes  of  the  men  around 
him.  He  was  crying  out,  protesting,  exhort- 
ing, and  after  a  time  the  men  moved  away 
from  him  and  someone  helped  him  carry  the 
boy  up  the  steps  and  lay  him  on  the  veranda. 
When  he  looked  up  finally  only  Timmons 
and  the  doctor  were  there.  Up  and  down 
the  street  there  were  now  only  shadows  and 
the  diminishing  sounds  of  invisible  bodies. 


The  night  was  still  again  as  abruptly  as  it 
had  been  confounded  with  noise. 

Some  time  later  Timmons  and  the  doctor 
carried  the  boy,  alive  but  terribly  hurt, 
into  the  hotel.  Bleeker  sat  on  the  top 
step  of  the  veranda,  staring  at  the  moon 
which  had  shifted  in  the  sky  and  was  now 
nearer  the  mountains  in  the  west.  It  was  not 
in  any  sense  romantic  or  inflamed  but  coldly 
clear  and  sane.  And  the  light  it  sent  was 
cold  and  sane  and  lit  in  himself  what  he 
would  have  liked  to  hide. 

He  could  have  said  that  having  lost  Cathy 
he  was  not  afraid  any  longer  of  losing  him- 
self. No  one  would  blame  him.  Cathy's 
death  was  his  excuse  for  striking  the  boy, 
hammering  him  to  the  sidewalk,  and  stamp- 
ing on  him  as  he  had  never  believed  he  could 
have  stamped  on  any  living  thing.  No  one 
would  say  he  should  have  lost  Cathy  lightly 
—without  anger  and  without  that  appalling 
desire  to  avenge  her.  It  was  utterly  natural— 
as  natural  as  a  man  drinking  a  few  beers  and 
riding  a  Vnotorcycle  insanely  through  a  town 
like  this.  Bleeker  shuddered.  It  might  have 
been  all  right  for  a  man  like  Timmons  who 
was  and  would  always  be  incapable  of  think- 
ing what  he— Joel  Bleeker— was  thinking.  It 
was  not— and  would  never  be— all  right  for 
him. 

Bleeker  got  up  and  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  top  step  of  the  veranda.  He  wanted, 
abruptly  and  madly,  to  scream  his  agony  into 
the  night  with  no  more  restraint  than  that 
of  an  animal  seeing  his  guts  beneath  him 
on  the  ground.  He  wanted  to  smash  some- 
thing—anything—glass, wood,  stone— his  own 
body.  He  could  feel  his  fists  going  into  the 
boy's  flesh.  And  there  was  that  bloody  but 
living  thing  on  the  sidewalk  and  himself 
stooping  over  to  shield  it. 

After  a  while,  aware  that  he  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  wooden  pillars  supporting 
the  porch  and  aware  too  that  his  flesh  was 
numb  from  being  pressed  against  it,  he 
straightened  up  slowly  and  turned  to  go  back 
into  the  hotel. 

There  would  always  be  time  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  dead.  There  was  little  if  any 
time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  living. 


Grandma  and  the  Hindu  Monk 


Seymour  Freedgood 


It  was  only  with  my  old  Jewish  grand- 
mother that  I  expected  trouble  when 
Brahmachari,  a  Hindu  monk  I  had  met 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  came  to  stay 
with  us  on  Wreck  Lead  that  summer.  Our 
parents'  house  in  that  seaside  village  was  a 
bright,  noisy,  communal  sort  of  gathering 
place.  Located  equidistant  between  bay  and 
ocean— Wreck  Lead  is  a  narrow  strip  of  island 
that  fronts  on  the  Atlantic  and  has  its  back 
to  a  smaller  ocean  of  marshes  and  bayous  that 
separate  it  from  Long  Island  proper— it  was 
a  haven  for  my  college  friends.  In  the  garage 
one  of  my  brothers  was  always  building  a 
sailboat.  In  the  yard  and  over  the  surround- 
ing sand  dunes  our  youngest  brother,  some- 
times aided  by  Ernst,  the  police  dog,  waged 
a  constant  war  for  survival  over  half  a  hun- 
dred neighborhood  kids.  Projects  were  always 
on  hand— either  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  an 
adjoining  island  or  the  launching  of  a  new 
surf  boat  on  the  beach.  Against  those  clear 
Atlantic  seascapes  the  agreeable  combination 
of  hot  sun,  salt  air,  white  beaches,  salt 
marshes,  and  interior  bays  made  the  town  an 
exciting  place  to  visit  and  our  house  was 
always  full.  Josey,  the  Czech  cook,  was  never 
sure  who  might  come  down  to  breakfast  any 
morning.  Even  more  than  our  parents,  whose 
work  took  them  daily  to  New  York,  it  was  our 
seventy-year-old  grandmother  who  ruled  this 
precarious  menage. 


Her  lot  was  not  easy.  She  was  a  pious,  near- 
sighted old  lady  who  spoke  chiefly  Yiddish 
and  spent  most  of  her  time  at  her  prayers. 
Out  of  respect  for  the  Jewish  dietary  laws 
and  a  distrust  for  Josey  she  prepared  her 
meals  in  the  basement  and  ate  them  in  her 
own  room.  Betweentimes  she  made  periodic 
inspections  of  the  house.  My  two  brothers 
and  I  usually  entertained  our  visitors,  both 
New  York  and  local,  in  a  small,  book-lined 
study— which  was  also  a  repository  for  most 
of  the  fishnets,  paddles,  and  overnight  camp- 
ing gear  in  the  community— at  the  rear  of 
the  house.  An  extra-large  window  gave  it 
separate  entrance.  Sometimes,  upon  getting 
up  from  table,  my  brothers,  our  house  guests, 
and  I  would  retreat  to  this  room  and  find 
that  ten  or  twelve  of  our  Wreck  Lead  asso- 
ciates, having  finished  their  own  suppers 
earlier,  had  come  through  the  window  and 
were  waiting  expectantly  to  discuss  new  proj- 
ects—a crabbing  expedition  or  a  trip  by  row- 
boat  to  an  overnight  camping  spot. 

There  was  a  fixed  routine  to  Grandma's 
periodic  inspections.  Invariably  she  would 
poke  her  gray,  mild  old  head  through  the 
door  of  the  study  and  peer  near-sightedly 
through  her  glasses— usually  they  were  sun- 
glasses—at the  occupant  of  the  nearest  chair. 
"Where's  Seymour?"  she  would  ask.  To  this 
question  there  was  a  fixed  reply.  "Here  I  am, 
Grandma,"  would  answer  whoever  it  was  who 


Brahmachari  has  appeared  before  in  print— in  Thomas  Merton's  The  Seven  Storey 
Mountain  and  in  Mr.  Freedgood' s  article  in  Harper's  in  1948,  "The  Holy  Man  in 
Blue  Sneakers  "   Mr.  Freedgood  is  at  work  on  a  book  about  religious  mystics. 
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occupied  the  chair.  She'd  peer  a  little  closer. 
Behind  the  sunglasses  her  eyes  were  misty  and 
uncertain  but  whether  she  wore  the  dark 
lenses  against  the  glare,  or  against  the  truth, 
or  possibly  against  the  glare  of  the  truth,  it 
was  hard  to  say.  "What  time  is  it?"  she'd  want 
to  know.  "Twelve  o'clock,  Grandma,"  was 
the  set  reply.  "Good,"  would  say  the  little 
old  lady.  Satisfied  that  her  eldest  grandson 
was  present  and  that  the  world  was  still  at 
meridian,  she'd  return  to  her  cooking  or 
prayers. 

Except  for  Mr.  Isaacs,  a  local  Hebrew 
teacher  and  Talmudic  scholar  who  had  re- 
cently immigrated  from  southeast  Europe  and 
who  provided  her  with  a  special  link  with  her 
past,  she  had  few  friends  of  her  own.  Isaacs 
would  stop  by  frequently  to  give  her  religious 
counsel,  find  her  place  in  her  prayer  book, 
and  criticize  the  finer  points  of  her  dietary 
observances.  She  accepted  these  ministrations 
with  the  good  grace  of  a  Roman  lady  who, 
condemned  to  spend  her  life  in  a  distant  and 
barbarous  colony,  took  instruction  in  the 
traditional  virtues  from  a  clever  Greek  slave. 
Grandma  was  indebted  to,  yet  suspicious  of, 
Mr.  Isaacs.  In  her  conversations  with  me  she 
sometimes  observed  that  the  scholar,  coming 
as  he  did  from  southeast  Europe,  must  have 
secret  ties  with  the  Hasidim,  a  mystical  Jew- 
ish sect  which  had  its  origin  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  Ukraine.  Grandma  was  anti-Hasidic. 
Yet  Mr.  Isaacs  was  a  solace.  Mystic  or  not,  he 
at  least  knew  the  Talmud.  And  that  was 
more  than  one  could  say  about  the  rabbi  of 
the  local  synagogue.  All  he  wanted  was  a  new 
gymnasium.  She  was  also  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Isaacs,  in  his  frequent  excur- 
sions into  our  back  room,  took  occasion  to 
chide  my  brothers,  myself,  and  those  of  our 
friends  who  were  of  the  Jewish  community 
about  our  lack  of  respect  for  the  ancestral 
values.  He  didn't  get  far. 

Into  this  household,  with  Grandma  its 
titular  chief,  the  Hindu  was  easily  ab- 
sorbed. It's  possible  that  three  years  be- 
fore, when  the  monk— a  delegate  from  East 
Bengal  who  turned  up  in  America  to  repre- 
sent his  religious  order  at  the  World  Confer- 
ence of  Religions  at  the  1933  Chicago  World's 
Fair— had  first  arrived  in  this  country,  he 
would  have  fitted  less  nicely.  By  now  though, 
after  a  period  of  residence  at  the  University 
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of  Chicago,  he  had  acquired  more  polish. 
When  I  met  him  there  the  previous  Easter, 
he  seemed  to  be  just  the  sort  of  fellow  who 
could  liven  up  the  summer  at  our  house.  I 
invited  him  at  once.  It's  true  that  his  costume 
was  an  obstacle  but  there  was  no  changing 
that. 

I  still  remember  the  shock  I  had  when  I 
first  saw  him  in  it.  He  couldn't  have  been 
four  foot  six.  He  had  an  ingenuous  smile 
and  protruding,  fan-shaped  teeth.  Around  his 
head  was  wrapped  a  turban,  upon  which  a 
series  of  Sanskrit  prayers  had  been  scrawled 
in  red  and  yellow  crayons.  A  similar  cloth 
hung  around  his  shoulders.  Beneath  it  was 
a  gray  undervest  which  did  not  entirely  hide 
a  woolen  sweater  and  the  tops  of  some  brown 
underwear.  And  below  all  of  this  a  white 
cotton  skirt  dropped  clear  to  his  feet.  These, 
mercifully,  were  not  naked;  instead  he  had 
shod  them  in  a  pair  of  blue  tennis  shoes. 
Taken  together,  this  outfit  was  his  version 
of  khaddar— Indian  homespun— for  adoption 
in  northern  climates.  The  sneakers  he  wore 
for  religious  reasons;  any  other  footwear  is  of 
leather,  which  would  be  in  violation  of  sacred 
cows.  I  don't  know  why  they  were  blue.  He 
also  had  a  string  of  wooden  prayer  beads 
wrapped  around  his  neck. 

Such  a  costume,  you  may  be  sure,  takes  a 
lot  of  explaining  but  I  felt  we  could  sur- 
mount it  somehow.  Besides,  he  was  Clevel- 
and amenable  and  had  a  deliciously  boyish 
quality.  I  knew  that  my  parents,  once  the 
first  shock  of  confrontation  was  over,  would 
accept  him  as  one  of  their  sons.  Anyway,  he 
had  dietary  laws  of  his  own  to  observe  and  I 
promised  them  and  Josey  that  he'd  prepare 
his  own  meals  and  eat  them  in  his  room.  As 
for  my  younger  brothers,  I  knew  they  would 
be  amused  by  him.  Monk  or  not,  he  could 
give  them  a  hand  with  their  boats.  It  was 
only  with  Grandma  that  I  anticipated  diffi- 
culties. She  and  Brahmachari  were  bound  to 
run  into  each  other  eventually.  I  felt  it  im- 
portant to  prepare  her. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  her,  some  months  in 
advance,  that  a  Hindu  rabbi  was  coming  to 
stay  with  us  for  the  summer.  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  make  clear  the  facts  of  geography  and 
history  to  an  old  woman  whose  Baedeker  to 
the  contemporary  world  is  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  David's  Psalms,  and 
certain  vestigial  memories  of  a  town  in  north- 
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eastern  Europe  where  she  spent  her  youth? 
That  Brahmachari  was  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  clergy  she  was  prepared  to  consider 
possible.  Her  world  was  full  of  mendicant 
clergymen— generally  old  men  with  beards, 
fur  hats,  and  frock  coats;  many  of  them,  she 
hinted  darkly,  were  Hasidim.  No  offense  to 
Mr.  Isaacs,  of  course.  She  was  even  prepared 
to  believe  that  Brahmachari,  since  he  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  did  not  belong  to  this  ragged 
company.  A  rabbi,  to  be  sure.  But  just  what 
community  had  I  said  he  belonged  to?  India? 
A  province  of  Russia,  no  doubt.  Or  further 
to  the  south? 

"A  little  to  the  south,"  I  admitted.  "And 
maybe  a  bit  to  the  east." 

"Not  Egypt?"  she  said,  startled.  Egypt  had 
a  special  place  in  Grandma's  world  view.  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  years— or  had  it  already 
been  centuries?— since  Moses  had  led  us  out 
of  that  wretched  country.  She  was  unkindly 
disposed  toward  the  Egyptians  and  each 
spring  at  Passover  she  invented  new  atrocity 
stories  about  them.  I  sometimes  had  the  im- 
pression that  on  the  deeper  levels  of  her  mind 
Grandma  felt  closer  to  the  times  of  the 
Exodus  than  to  the  European  town  where  she 
had  spent  her  youth. 

"Certainly  not  Egypt,"  I  said  hastily. 

She  said  she'd  consult  with  Mr.  Isaacs. 
Meanwhile  we'd  wait  and  see. 

II 

As  it  happened,  Brahmachari  was  already 
f\  in  the  house  for  'two  or  three  days 
/  %  before  Grandma  even  noticed  him. 
They  were  enjoyable  if  hectic  days.  As  I  had 
anticipated,  the  Hindu  was  absorbed  into  the 
household  with  a  minimum  of  fuss.  It's  true 
that  when  he  first  drove  up  from  the  depot  he 
was  so  surrounded  by  luggage  and  parcels  that 
my  parents  were  upset.  They  replied  to  his 
greeting  with  visible  apprehension  and  eyed 
his  turban,  his  skirts,  and  his  shining  brown 
face  with  alarm.  For  his  part,  the  monk 
seemed  to  accept  this  as  natural  and  tried  to 
put  them  at  ease. 

"I  am  Mahanan  Brata  Brahmachari,"  he 
told  them,  in  the  meanwhile  ordering  the  taxi 
driver  to  deposit  his  luggage  on  the  veranda, 
"a  Hindu  mendicant  from  the  Sri  Angan 
Monastery,  Faridpur,  East  Bengal.  Your  son 
has  invited  me  to  stay  with  you  for  the  sum- 


mer. Ay,  Seymour,"  he  said,  noticing  me  for 
the  first  time  in  the  crowd  that  by  now  had 
gathered  around  the  taxi,  "there  you  are. 
Delighted  to  see  you.  Please  pay  this  man." 
His  fan-shaped  teeth  shot  through  his  smile 
with  an  almost  disembodied  brilliance  as  he 
folded  his  palms  in  front  of  his  face  and 
bowed  to  my  parents  in  the  traditional  Hindu 
gesture  of  greeting.  He  then  shook  hands 
with  my  brothers,  patted  the  police  dog,  and 
clucked  sympathetically  at  my  parents'  polite 
but  strained  expressions.  They  were  plainly 
worried  about  how  they  were  going  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  in  their  house  of  this  little 
turbaned  stranger  to  their  friends  at  the 
Men's  Club  and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

No  sooner  had  Brahmachari  installed  him- 
self on  the  couch  in  the  backroom  study- 
immediately  upon  entering  the  room  he  had 
removed  his  sneakers  and  squatted  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  couch,  his  legs  folded  under 
him,  and  from  this  position  supervised  my 
two  brothers  and  me  as  we  carried  in  his  lug- 
gage—than my  parents  were  inside  with  us. 
In  the  background  Josey  hovered,  concerned 
about  his  meals.  These,  it  appeared,  must 
consist  entirely  of  vegetables.  No  eggs,  no 
fish,  no  meat.  "Not  even  eggs?"  asked  my 
mother.  "Can  Josey  fix  you  a  salad  for 
lunch?"  He  agreed  that  a  salad  would  be 
splendid  and  the  two  women  bustled  off,  full 
of  plans.  It  was  apparent  that  he  would  have 
to  do  little  cooking  himself. 

My  brothers  and  I  got  on  with  his  luggage. 
This  consisted,  in  addition  to  three  tin  suit- 
cases, of  a  box  full  of  philosophy  books,  and 
a  potted  plant,  securely  wrapped  in  brown 
paper,  which  he  asked  me  to  unbind  and  set 
in  a  window  seat.  When  my  father,  who  was 
an  amateur  gardener,  expressed  interest  in 
this  rather  hideous  bit  of  shrubbery— it 
looked  a  little  like  the  rubber  plants  which 
once  were  a  feature  of  many  middle-class 
American  households,  but  was  dwarf-sized 
and  covered  with  small,  dark  brown  beans— 
Brahmachari  explained,  waggling  his  finger  at 
us  from  where  he  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
couch,  that  it  was  a  Tulasi  plant,  a  bush 
sacred  to  the  Hindus  for  a  reason  I  now  for- 
get. His  abbot  had  given  it  to  him  when  he 
first  left  India.  He  never  traveled  without  it. 
It  reminded  him  of  home. 

More  people  were  crowding  into  the  room 
to  greet  the  Hindu  but  my  brothers  and  I 
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admitted  only  Mr.  Isaacs.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  Talmudic  scholar  would  act  as  an 
intermediary  between  Grandma  and  the 
monk.  A  direct  meeting,  particularly  on  his 
first  day  at  the  house,  seemed  unwise.  As  for 
our  other  friends  in  the  house  and  out  in  the 
yard,  some  of  whom  were  tapping  on  the 
window  and  demanding  that  they  be  let  in 
at  once,  I  asked  them  to  be  patient  until  the 
monk  had  settled.  His  trip  from  Chicago  had 
been  tiring  and  he  wanted  to  rest.  Later  we'd 
all  go  to  the  beach.  A  boat-launching  was 
scheduled  for  that  afternoon  and  the  Hindu 
would  come  along.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Isaacs 
sat  down  with  Brahmachari  on  the  couch. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Hindu  and 
the  mystical  Jewish  scholar  had  hit  it  off. 
Indeed,  so  absorbed  did  these  two  become  in 
each  other  that  they  seemed  unaware  of  the 
tumult  outside  the  house,  where  my  brothers 
and  their  friends  were  preparing  for  the 
launching  of  a  long,  slender  surf  boat  on 
which  they  had  been  working  for  weeks. 

It's  my  impression  that  Brahmachari  was 
comparing  the  attitudes  toward  God  and 
salvation  that  obtained  in  his  Hindu  monas- 
tery with  those  of  the  Hasidic  Jews.  His 
order  was  devoted  to  Lord  Krishna,  he  told 
Mr.  Isaacs.  This  meant  that  it  was  opposed 
to  Brahmanic  formalism  and  put  its  stress  on 
music  and  dancing  and  ecstatic  union  with 
God.  As  among  the  Hasidim  there  is  a  pref- 
erence for  the  Psalms  of  David  over  the  priest- 
craft and  legalisms  of  the  Mosaic  testaments, 
so  among  the  members  of  his  order  less  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  Vedic  writings  than  to 
the  Bhagavad-Gita,  a  song  by  the  same  Lord 
Krishna  in  praise  of  Himself.  In  short,  Brah- 
machari and  Mr.  Isaacs,  despite  their  differ- 
ences in  cultural  background,  costume,  and 
language,  had  much  in  common.  In  stress- 
ing the  ascendancy  of  the  poet  and  the  musi- 
cian over  the  legalist  they  were  defying  an- 
cient parochialisms  and  giving  full  praise  to 
the  Lord.  With  much  of  this  Mr.  Isaacs 
agreed.  He  did  feel,  though,  that  Brah- 
machari, if  he  had  any  sense  about  him, 
should  keep  these  opinions  to  himself. 
Grandma  might  hear.  In  fact,  it  was  his 
advice  to  us  to  keep  Brahmachari  and  Grand- 
ma apart  as  long  as  possible.  God  knows 
what  would  be  her  reaction  if  she  learned 
that  we  were  entertaining  another  Hasid  in 
the  house.    Especially  in  those  skirts.  The 


issues  of  the  spirit  were  beyond  her.  Best 
play  it  safe. 

Sound  as  was  Mr.  Isaacs'  advice,  it  was  less 
program  than  circumstance  that  led  us 
to  act  on  it.  The  immediate  occasion 
was  the  renewed  uproar  that  now  swept  the 
yard.  Evidently  the  boat  was  now  ready  for 
launching,  for  faces  appeared  at  the  open 
window,  my  two  brothers'  among  them,  and 
there  was  no  resisting  their  demand.  We 
must  join  them  at  once. 

A  great  cheer  went  up  from  the  yard  a  few 
minutes  later  when  Brahmachari,  now  clad 
only  in  loin  cloth  covered  by  a  bright  piece 
of  turban,  and  I,  more  conventionally  clad 
in  shorts  and  sunglasses,  joined  the  launch- 
ing party.  There  were  hasty  introductions 
but  my  brothers  and  their  friends  were  too 
busy  with  last  minute  preparations  for  plung- 
ing the  boat,  a  slender,  canvas-covered  affair, 
into  the  surf  to  attend  to  further  ceremony. 
As  their  only  concession  to  Brahmachari's 
status— or  perhaps  this  was  to  test  him— he 
was  assigned  to  the  bow.  Huge  waves  coiled 
up  in  front  of  us  as  we  lifted  the  boat  to  our 
shoulders  and  walked  it  toward  the  ocean. 
In  the  bow  Brahmachari  was  already  perched, 
a  small,  well  constructed,  brown  figure, 
dressed  in  a  brightly  colored  loin  cloth  and 
holy  beads,  his  teeth  flashing  with  excitement, 
a  paddle  in  his  hands.  "All  set?"  I  asked, 
looking  up  at  him  as  he  sat  in  the  boat.  He 
nodded  enthusiastically.  "Let's  go."  We 
lunged  forward  into  the  surf. 

At  Wreck  Lead  the  idea  in  surf  boating  is 
to  get  the  craft  out  beyond  the  first  three  rows 
of  breakers,  reverse  it  without  capsizing,  and 
race  back  in.  As  the  first  row  of  breakers 
crashed  over  us  the  Hindu  disappeared.  He 
bobbed  up  a  moment  later,  his  sleek  head 
dividing  the  waters,  still  perched  in  the  bow. 
We  were  now  up  to  our  shoulders  in  the 
water  and  had  begun  to  swim  alongside.  A 
second  row  of  breakers  rolled  over  us  but 
again  the  monk  bobbed  up,  the  boat  riding- 
lightly  under  him.  He  was  now  working  his 
paddle  and  grinning.  By  the  time  we  had 
survived  the  ocean's  third  assault  he  was 
definitely  the  skipper  of  the  boat.  "Here," 
he  said,  flashing  me  a  brilliant  smile  as  I 
crawled  exhaustedly  over  the  gunwale.  He 
handed  me  a  paddle.  "You  take  the  stern." 
A  moment  later,  with  Brahmachari  calling 
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instructions  from  the  bow  seat,  we  were  rac- 
ing toward  shore.  This  maneuver  was  re- 
peated until  even  my  youngest  brother  was 
limp. 

By  the  time  we  had  returned  to  the  house 
there  was  little  feeling  among  any  of  us  that 
the  Hindu  was  a  stranger.  In  one  afternoon 
he  had  successfully  submerged  himself  in  the 
routines  of  the  house.  So  far  did  this  absorp- 
tion go  that  when  Grandma,  making  her  six 
o'clock  inspection,  looked  into  the  study  and 
inquired  about  my  whereabouts,  Brah- 
machari— but  surely  he  had  been  told  about 
this  beforehand:  could  he  have  got  it  wrong? 
—answered  for  me.  "It's  six  o'clock,  Grand- 
ma," he  said  to  her.  "Seymour's  upstairs." 
I  was  later  told  that  she  failed  to  notice  the 
discrepancy  and  left  the  room. 

It's  possible  that  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
might  have  continued  indefinitely  if 
Grandma  and  Brahmachari,  because  of 
their  separate  dietary  practices,  hadn't  been 
preparing  their  own  meals,  Grandma  on  a 
stove  in  the  basement,  Brahmachari  on  a 
Bunsen  burner  in  the  now  vacated  garage, 
and  eating  in  their  rooms.  They  began  to 
meet,  their  hands  full  of  trays  and  dishes,  on 
the  stairs.  After  two  or  three  days  of  this 
Grandma  came  up  to  me  one  afternoon  in 
the  study.  Brahmachari  was  off  somewhere 
with  Mr.  Isaacs  and  for  once  I  was  alone. 
For  once  also  she  had  removed  her  sunglasses 
and  seemed  reasonably  certain  that  it  was  I 
she  was  addressing.  Who,  she  wanted  to 
know,  was  the  old  colored  lady  who  had 
moved  into  the  room  next  to  hers? 

"Old  colored  lady,  Grandma?"  My  grasp 
of  Yiddish  has  never  been  perfect  and  I 
wasn't  sure  I  had  heard  her  correctly. 

She  repeated  her  question.  Who  was  the 
old  colored  woman  in  the  shawl,  white  skirts, 
beads,  and  kerchief  who  had  been  monopo- 
lizing Mr.  Isaacs  for  the  last  few  days? 

"That's  not  a  colored  lady,  Grandma. 
That's  a  man.  It's  that  Hindu  rabbi  I  told 
you  about.  Hasn't  Mr.  Isaacs  introduced 
you?" 

"Him!"  she  sniffed.  "That  Hasid.  But 
he's  black,"  she  objected.  "You  said  he's  a 
Hindu  rabbi.    Can  Jews  be  black?" 

The  answer  to  this  would  have  called  for 
such  a  lecture  on  the  wanderings  of  the  Jews 
since  the  burning  of  the  first  temple  and  their 


relocation  in  such  unlikely  spots  as  the  Congo 
and  Outer  Mongolia  that  I  decided  to  cut  it 
short.  "Of  course  they  can  be  black.  They 
can  be  any  color  you  want.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  I  added  irrelevantly,  "Brahmachari's 
brown.  Now  don't  worry  yourself  about  this, 
Grandma.    Believe  me,  he's  a  man." 

But  she  did  worry,  poor  lady.  I  didn't 
realize  until  later  how  worried  she 
must  have  been.  Fifty  years  had 
elapsed  since  Grandma  had  come  to  this 
country  but  her  attitudes,  flexible  as  they 
may  have  been  to  start  with,  had  long  become 
fixed.  The  point  of  view  from  which  she 
judged  her  children,  her  grandsons,  our 
house  on  Wreck  Lead,  and  her  grandsons' 
friends  was  in  violent  contrast  to  the  contem- 
porary world  of  cultural  interchange  and 
racial  transcendence.  Nor  was  it  any  longer 
rooted,  except  indirectly,  in  the  tight,  exclu- 
sive, inversely  aristocratic  Jewry  of  nine- 
teenth-century eastern  Europe.  Between  the 
European  world  of  her  childhood  and  the 
transformed  Long  Island  household  in  which 
she  was  spending  her  last  days  she  had  pro- 
jected a  screen  upon  which  all  social  occur- 
rences were  interpreted  according  to  ^ieir 
Old  Testament  archetypes.  To  her  way  of 
thinking,  for  example,  every  non-Jew  was  a 
potential  raider  on  the  caravan— Grandma  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  camel  carts— which  trav- 
eled interminably  from  Egypt  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  In  Grandma's  mythical  world- 
view  the  time  was  always  Biblical— either  mid- 
night, or  high  noon— and  the  space  was  a 
limitless  desert  across  which  she  and  her 
people  moved.  Perhaps  you've  felt  that  her 
periodic  inspections  of  our  back-room  study, 
her  queries  about  my  whereabouts,  and  her 
requests  for  the  time  were  no  more  than  the 
obsessive  rituals  of  a  vague  old  lady.  Or  that 
our  replies  to  her  questions— "Here  I  am, 
Grandma,"  and,  "It's  twelve  o'clock,  Grand- 
ma"—were  a  cruel  sort  of  joke.  Obsessive- 
ness  and  cruelty  were  no  doubt  involved  but 
it  occurs  to  me  that  what  she  was  really  de- 
manding when  she  asked  for  my  whereabouts 
was  the  promise  that  the  caravan  was  secure. 
That  despite  the  wide  open  doors  and  win- 
dows and  the  crowds  of  strangers,  no  enemies 
had  come  in,  no  hereditary  antagonists  of  the 
race. 

In  retrospect  I  now  realize  that  for  some 
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days  after  our  conversation  she  looked  more 
harried  and  distraught  than  ever.  It's  true 
that  the  house  was  crowded  that  week— an- 
other boat-launching  was  planned— and  the 
yard  and  the  back  room  were  again  full  of 
enthusiasts.  This  added  to  her  rounds.  Also, 
it  had  been  hot  and  for  some  time  she  had 
been  ailing.  Her  illness  was  diabetes,  I  think, 
although  she  was  secretive  about  it.  She  also 
had  a  leg  infection.  But  I  didn't  know  until 
the  very  moment  of  discovery  that  she  had 
extended  her  patrols.  Evidently  she  had 
taken  on  a  new  assignment  after  our  talk 
about  the  monk.  She  began  to  observe  him 
at  night.  Since  her  room  adjoined  his  on 
the  second  floor  and  had  access  to  it  by  an 
outside  balcony,  this  wasn't  hard. 

The  spectacle  of  that  mild  old  lady  creep- 
ing along  the  balcony  after  midnight  to  peer 
through  a  closed  screen  door  and  observe  by 
moonlight  a  sleeping  Hindu  would  be  ludi- 
crous if  the  eventual  result  hadn't  been  so 
shattering  to  her  brave  old  spirit.  Early  one 
morning— it  was  the  hour  of  the  false  dawn,  I 
think:  there  was  an  unnatural  light  in  my 
room— I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  tug.  I 
rolled  over,  opened  my  eyes,  and  discovered 
thal^  it  was  Grandma  who  was  standing  over 
my  bed.  She  was  dressed  in  a  night  shift  and 
was  barefooted  and  trembling  with  rage. 
"He's  risen,  he's  risen!"  she  almost  screamed 
at  me. 

It  occured  to  me  that  she  might  have  been 
cooking  all  night  and  had  eccentrically  baked 
a  cake.    "What's  risen?" 

"The  savage!  The  demon  you  brought  to 
the  house!" 

I  heaved  to  a  sitting  position  and  now  real- 
ized that  Mr.  Isaacs  was  standing  behind  her. 
In  the  half  light  he  looked  as  sleepy  and  be- 
wildered as  I  felt.  Presumably  she  had 
roused  him  first  —  he  had  by  God's  grace 
chosen  this  night  of  all  nights  to  spend  at 
the  house— and  had  only  given  him  time  to 
throw  his  frock  coat  over  his  night  shirt 
before  rushing  him  to  me.  He  too  was  bare- 
footed and  his  beard  was  uncombed  but  he 
hadn't  forgotten  his  fur  hat.  "The  demons!" 
Grandma  was  now  screaming.  "Your  friends, 
the  demons!"  She  clutched  at  me  savagely. 
There  were  other  cries  of  alarm  from  up  and 
down  the  ground-floor  corridor  as  my  father 
and  mother,  my  brothers  and  Josey,  perhaps 
thinking  that  the  house  had  been  burgled, 
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came  running  from  their  rooms.  Ernst,  also 
aroused  in  the  study,  began  to  bark.  I  looked 
at  Mr.  Isaacs,  who  raised  his  shoulders  in  a 
shrug.  "What  demons,  for  God's  sake?" 

Instead  of  answering  she  grabbed  me  by 
the  elbow  and  almost  hoisted  me  from  the 
bed.  There  was  the  strength  of  ten  thousand 
demons  in  that  little  old  woman.  She  then 
whirled  on  her  bare  feet  and  ran  back  up  the 
stairs.  Mr.  Isaacs  and  I  followed  dumbly, 
with  the  rest  of  my  family  crowding  behind 
us.  "The  Hindu's  risen,"  I  told  them.  "God 
knows  what  she  means."  Josey  and  the  police 
dog,  who  now  had  been  silenced,  protected 
our  rear.  "What  does  she  mean?"  I  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Isaacs  as  we  trailed  Grandma 
across  her  bedroom  and  through  the  door  to 
the  outside  balcony.  "She  caught  him  pray- 
ing," he  said  indistinctly.  "Praying?"  I 
asked.  "What's  wrong  with  that?"  Grandma 
had  rushed  on  ahead  and  was  now  glaring— 
a  fierce,  stooped  little  figure  in  her  white 
night  shift— through  Brahmachari's  screen. 
"Burglars?"  panted  my  father,  who  brushed 
past  us  to  join  her.  "Where  are  they?"  He 
was  carrying  a  shotgun.  A  moment  later  we 
were  overtaken  and  passed  by  the  rest  of  my 
family,  all  of  them  in  various  states  of  undress 
and  each  of  them  armed— my  mother  with  her 
pocketbook,  my  brothers  with  boat  hooks 
and  a  fish  net,  and  Josey  with  Ernst  on  a 
chain.  "Well?"  I  asked  Mr.  Isaacs  as  we  hur- 
ried over  to  join  them.  "What's  wrong  with 
praying?" 

"It's  the  way  he  does  it,"  Mr.  Isaacs  stut- 
tered. "It's  his  dawn  prayer.  He  shouldn't 
be  seen."  Mr.  Isaacs  was  trembling,  but 
whether  from  cold  or  apprehension  I  couldn't 
make  out.  "Speak  up!"  I  said  harshly.  "What 
does  he  do?"  Across  the  eastern  horizons  of 
Long  Island  there  spread  the  soft-tinted  reds 
and  purples  that  herald  the  true  dawn;  then 
up  from  the  eastern  horizon  shot  the  fast 
rising  sun. 

I  grabbed  Mr.  Isaacs  by  the  arm  and 
pushed  him  through  the  small  crowd  around 
the  screen  door.  "That's  what  scared  your 
grandmother,"  the  scholar  said  hysterically. 
"He  does  it  by  rising  himself."  Mr.  Isaacs  was 
trembling  with  horror.  "She  saw  him  praying 
four  feet  in  the  air  over  his  bed." 

Mr.  Isaacs  and  I,  our  eyes  straining  against 
the  screen  door  and  our  arms  around  Grand- 
ma, who  was  making  inarticulate  sounds,  now 
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had  minds  for  nothing  except  the  vision  of 
the  monk  on  his  bed.  Bolt  upright  in  the 
middle  of  the  counterpane,  and  dressed  only 
in  a  turban,  his  loin  cloth,  and  holy  beads, 
Brahmachari  was  rapt  in  prayer.  His  legs 
were  folded  under  him  in  the  traditional 
yoga  position,  his  eyes  were  shut  tight  and 
turned  inward,  but  on  his  lips  was  a  cryptic 
smile.  In  a  circle  around  him  on  the  counter- 
pane he  had  placed  his  begging  bowl,  his 
cymbals,  his  hand  drum,  and  the  water  jug, 
and  beside  him  on  the  night  table  the  Tulasi 
plant  nodded  and  rustled  in  the  early  morn- 
ing breeze.  Perhaps  I  was  deluded  by  what 
Mr.  Isaacs  had  just  told  me— and  nobody,  not 
even  Brahmachari,  would  confirm  this  later— 
but  I  had  the  distinct  impression  that  the 
Hindu,  at  the  very  moment  the  sun  had 
risen,  had  floated  down  from  the  middle  of 
the  air.  At  that  Grandma  screamed  again 
and  lurched  against  me  and  Mr.  Isaacs.  As 
we  put  out  our  arms  to  support  her  I  discov- 
ered that  she  had  fainted  dead  away. 

With  many  expressions  of  commisera- 
tion and  sympathy  we  lifted  Grand- 
ma up  and  carried  her  to  her  bed 
in  the  next  room.  It  was  into  a  vastly  changed 
household  that  the  monk  descended  several 
hours  later  when  he  came  downstairs  to 
prepare  his  own  breakfast.  The  doctor  had 
already  come,  examined  Grandma,  pre- 
scribed absolute  quiet  and  rest,  and  had  gone, 
promising  to  return  later  in  the  day.  The 
virtual  coma  into  which  the  old  woman  had 
lapsed  after  the  tension  at  the  screen  door 
had  changed  into  mild  delirium.  She  was 
conscious,  the  doctor  had  told  us,  but  a  bit 
out  of  her  head.  "What's  been  going  on 
around  here?"  he  asked,  looking  at  us  queerly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Doctor?"  Mr.  Isaacs 
asked.  "Did  she  tell  you  anything?"  My  par- 
ents and  brothers  were  looking  at  each  other 
intently. 

"Well,"  the  doctor  said  hesitantly,  "have 
you  got  any  dark-skinned  people  around 
here?  Dressed  in  shawls  and  turbans?"  He 
paused,  no  doubt  afraid  he  was  about  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself.  "She  has  the  idea  that 
you've  got  somebody  around  here  that  Moses 
was  angry  about.  She  told  me  that  when  the 
Jews  were  leaving  Egypt  some  dark-skinned 
people  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  where 
the  sick  and  the  old  folks  were,  and  threw 


rocks  at  them.  She  says  that  Moses  was  very 
angry  and  told  the  Jews  never  to  speak  to 
those  people  again.  It's  my  professional  opin- 
ion," the  doctor  concluded  bravely,  "that  if 
you've  got  anybody  like  that  around  here, 
get  rid  of  him." 

Even  my  brothers  turned  pale.  "Dark- 
skinned?"  said  my  father.  "The  only  one  I 
can  think  of  is  a  friend  of  one  of  my  sons,  a 
Hindu,  and  she  couldn't  mean  him.  India," 
he  continued  loyally,  "is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  from  Egypt.  Matter  of  thousands 
of  miles.  Besides,  he's  highly  civilized.  Never 
threw  a  rock  at  anybody."  They  were  all 
looking  at  me  sternly,  though.  The  doctor 
agreed  that  Grandma  might  be  suffering 
from  shock.  It  was  only  an  unaccountable 
swelling  of  her  legs  that  disturbed  him.  She 
had  suffered  from  this  before,  he  knew— 
diabetes,  perhaps— but  it  was  now  accom- 
panied by  paralysis.  Temporary,  of  course. 
Keep  her  off  her  feet  and  under  sedatives. 
He'd  be  back  later. 

"You  and  your  monks,"  one  of  my  brothers 
said  gloomily. 

Ill 

It  was  into  this  hostile  atmosphere  that 
Brahmachari  shortly  descended.  In  his 
arms  he  was  carrying  my  mother's 
pocketbook,  as  well  as  the  fish  net  and  the 
boat  hooks  with  which  my  brothers  had 
armed  themselves.  "Are  these  your  proper- 
ties?" he  asked,  smiling  politely  at  us  as  we 
sat  around  the  breakfast  table.  "I  found  them 
on  the  porch  outside  the  door." 

"We  have  no  idea  how  they  got  there,"  my 
mother  said  stonily.  She  was  speaking,  it  was 
clear,  for  the  household. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Isaacs.  Leaving  his 
eggs  untouched  he  got  up  from  the  table, 
took  the  monk  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  out 
of  the  house.  Later  I  saw  them  pan-broiling 
some  rice  together  over  the  Bunsen  burner  in 
the  garage.  The  two  oddly  costumed  men- 
Mr.  Isaacs  in  his  frock  coat,  fur  hat,  and 
beard,  Brahmachari  in  a  red  turban  and  a 
clean  skirt— were  talking  earnestly  to  each 
other. 

The  doctor's  return  the  following  morning 
did  not  ease  the  tension.  Later  that  same 
afternoon  he  had  briefly  reappeared,  sta- 
tioned a  nurse  in  Grandma's  room,  instructed 
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her  to  keep  the  old  lady  under  sedatives  and 
to  massage  her  legs,  and  had  abruptly  left. 
His  only  word  to  us  was  by  way  of  warning- 
stay  out  of  her  room  and  keep  the  Hindu,  or 
whatever  he  was,  away  from  her.  The  nurse 
would  attend  to  the  rest. 

So  it  was  with  considerable  anxiety  that  I 
watched  the  doctor  come  down  from  Grand- 
ma's room  the  following  morning.  His  own 
anxiety  seemed  even  greater  than  mine.  In 
fact,  when  my  parents  took  hold  of  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  demanded  to  know 
what  the  trouble  was,  he  seemed  almost  inco- 
herent. "It's  all  in  the  mind,"  he  mumbled 
over  and  over. 

"In  the  mind?"  my  father  asked.  "I  wish 
you'd  enlighten  us  on  that,  doctor." 

The  doctor,  perhaps  recalled  to  his  senses 
by  my  father's  tone,  tried  to  explain.  He 
had  taken  Grandma  off  sedatives,  he  told  us, 
although  the  old  lady  was  still  far  from  well. 
Despite  hot  applications  and  massage,  the 
swelling  in  her  legs  had  not  gone  down.  It 
was  almost  as  if  she  didn't  want  it  to  go  down. 
You  get  cases  like  that,  he  confided.  As  if 
the  patient  refused  to  get  well.  It  was  his 
suggestion  that  we  call  in  a  psychiatrist.  He'd 
be  glad  to  recommend  a  good  man,  a  cousin 
of  his  who  was  in  that  line.  Otherwise  the 
old  lady  might  be  permanently  bedridden. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  with  my 
mother  in  tears  at  the  mention  of  a  psychia- 
trist and  my  father  stern,  that  Josey  made  a 
great  outcry  at  the  kitchen  door.  "No,  no," 
she  was  shouting,  "stay  out!" 

"Come  on,  Josey,"  I  heard  one  of  my 
brothers  tell  her.  "It's  only  us  and  Mr. 
Isaacs."  A  moment  later  my  two  brothers, 
with  Mr.  Isaacs  in  the  lead,  appeared  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  "Where've  you  been?"  I 
asked  them.  "The  doctor  wants  to  bring  a 
psychiatrist." 

"Out  in  the  garage,"  said  the  youngest  one. 
"That's  where  Mr.  Isaacs  spent  the  night." 
I  looked  at  them  closely.  "Anybody  else  in 
the  garage?"  But  if  they  had  a  secret  they 
were  determined  to  keep  it.  "Could  be,"  said 
my  other  brother.  "You  worried?" 

Mr.  Isaacs  ran  his  hand  through  his  thick 
black  beard.  "A  psychiatrist?  For  the  rever- 
end dame?" 

"For  Grandma,"  my  mother  wept.  "They 
think  the  swelling  is  in  her  head."  My  father, 
himself  verging  on  tears,  tried  to  console  her. 


"In  her  head,  is  it?"  Somewhere  in  the 
scholar's  beard  I  detected  a  smile.  "I  can  well 
believe  it.  I  always  thought  her  memory  was 
bad.  But  before  you  call  a  psychiatrist,  and 
with  the  doctor's  permission,"  he  said,  making 
the  outraged  physician  a  formal  bow,  "I  won- 
der if  I  could  bring  in  a  colleague?" 

My  father  stared  at  him.  "A  colleague?  Do 
you  have  colleagues?  Another  Hasid,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"You  might  call  him  that,"  the  Talmudist 
said  imperturbably.  "A  certain  theologian  of 
my  acquaintance."  Again  followed  by  my 
brothers,  who  winked  at  me  broadly  as  they 
passed,  he  went  back  to  the  kitchen  door, 
opened  it,  and  returned  a  moment  later  by 
himself.  "I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr. 
Mahanan  B.  Brahmachari,  my  colleague  from 
the  University  of  Calcutta."  This  time  pre- 
ceded by  my  brothers,  who  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  were  carrying  his  hand  drum,  his 
copper  begging  bowl,  his  brass  cymbals,  and 
the  water  jug,  Brahmachari  appeared  in  the 
downstairs  foyer.  Fie  was  gorgeously  made 
up. 

On  his  head  was  a  ceremonial  turban  of 
transparent  gauze.  His  body  was  shrouded  in 
a  toga  of  similar  material  and  on  his  forehead 
and  cheekbones  he  had  daubed  in  yellow 
paste  the  markings  of  his  religious  order.  It 
was  plain  he  had  come  on  business.  "Good 
morning,"  he  said,  smiling  at  us  amicably. 
"I've  come  to  call  on  your  grandmother." 

UfTT^HE  Hindu!"  cried  the  doctor.  "Not 
the  Hindu?  Out!  Out!"  My  mother 
1  was  no  less  vociferous.  Brahmachari's 
markings— they  were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Mosaic  injunction  against  tattooing  or  paint- 
ing the  flesh— seemed  final  proof.  "The 
demons!"  she  cried.  "It's  the  demons  that 
Mamma  was  telling  about!"  But  my  father 
was  more  circumspect.  "What  did  you  mean?" 
he  asked  Mr.  Isaacs.  "You  said  the  old  lady 
had  a  bad  memory.  About  what?" 

Mr.  Isaacs  gestured  triumphantly.  "About 
locating  herself  in  the  Bible.  It  hurts  me  to 
say  this,"  the  Hebrew  teacher  told  my  par- 
ents, "but  you've  been  wasting  your  money 
on  her  Hebrew  lessons.  Such  a  bad  student. 
The  worst  I've  had!" 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Isaacs  had  a  point. 
Among  the  Jews,  as  with  other  groups  who 
make  use  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments  as 
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the  basis  for  their  liturgical  year,  the  sacred 
text  is  divided  into  portions  for  weekly  read- 
ing. It  was  an  old  joke  in  our  family  that 
Grandma,  whenever  she  became  confused 
about  the  section  for  the  week— and,  accord- 
ine  to  Mr.  Isaacs,  this  was  often— would  re- 
vert  almost  by  instinct  to  the  portion  which 
describes  the  flight  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt. 
So  notorious  was  this  habit  that  Mr.  Isaacs 
sometimes  referred  to  himself  ruefully  as 
Grandma's  guide  to  the  Promised  Land.  It 
was  his  hope  that  someday  he  would  get  her 
there.  By  some  means  he  must  teach  her  to 
follow,  not  her  private  idiosyncrasy,  but  the 
text.  Finally,  here  was  his  chance.  "For  ex- 
ample," he  continued,  beginning  to  sway 
backward  and  forward  in  the  approved  man- 
ner of  a  Talmudist  when  he  is  about  to  ex- 
plain anything,  "she  tells  us  that  our  friend 
Brahmachari  is  a  member  of  the  tribe  who 
stoned  us  on  our  way  out  of  Egypt.  This  is  a 
plain  case  of  mistaken  identity.  Or  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  text,"  he  added  in  a  voice 
that  was  now  falling  into  its  traditional  sing- 
song. "Our  friend  Dr.  Brahmachari  comes 
from  another  section  entirely.  Examine  his 
cymbals  and  drum.  Are  these  the  equipment 
of  a  man  who  attacks  caravans?  Certainly 
not,"  he  answered  himself.  "Then  what  sec- 
tion does  he  come  from?"  He  looked  at  us 
expectantly. 

"St.  John?"  said  Josey. 

"Wrong  Testament,"  Mr.  Isaacs  told  her. 
He  looked  at  the  cook  disapprovingly.  "Try 
the  other  one." 

"Look  here,"  the  doctor  protested.  "I  can't 
allow  this  to  go  any  further.  Whose  patient 
is  she?" 

But  we  ignored  him.  It  was  plain  that  Mr. 
Isaacs,  by  recasting  the  issue  in  a  more  favor- 
able Biblical  framework,  was  turning  the 
tide  in  Brahmachari's  direction. 

"I  have  the  Emperor  Solomon  in  mind," 
said  Mr.  Isaacs.  "Solomon,  son  of  David,  the 
dancing  king.  In  the  lesson  we  are  about  to 
give  your  grandmother  I  will  try  to  recall  to 
her  that  King  Solomon,  when  he  went  about 
expanding  his  empire,  took  wives  from  all 
over  the  Orient.  It  will  be  our  thesis  that 
Brahmachari  is  a  relic  of  Solomon  by  one  of 
his  Indian  wives." 

My  head  reeled  at  this  preposterous  inter- 
pretation of  history.  "For  goodness  sake, 
Brahmachari,"  I  said,  hoping  to  be  able  to 


appeal  to  the  monk  as  a  university  graduate, 
"surely  you  don't  believe  that?" 

"What's  the  difference  what  he  believes?" 
one  of  my  brothers  said  violently.  "You  want 
Grandma  to  get  well,  don't  you?  Trust  us, 
we've  got  it  figured.  If  one  shock  put  her 
into  bed,  a  bigger  one  will  get  her  out.  Pro- 
viding she  holds  still  for  it,"  he  added  grimly. 
"Otherwise  we'll  have  a  funeral  around  here." 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Isaacs  continued  dream- 
ily, "there's  always  that  affair  with  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  It's  possible  that  Brahmachari  is  a 
son  of  Solomon  by  the  Ethiopian  queen.  But 
no,"  he  decided  cautiously,  "that  puts  him  too 
close  to  Egypt.  Best  play  it  safe." 

I  was  staggered  by  the  perfidy  of  this  rea- 
soning. "Brahmachari,"  I  again  appealed  to 
the  Hindu,  "you  can't  go  along  with  this?" 

The  monk  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye. 
"I  think  I  can.  In  a  poetic  sense,  of  course. 
It's  possible  that  Mr.  Isaacs,  in  his  zeal  to 
dignify  my  origins,  is  playing  a  little  loose 
with  the  record.  But  in  so  far  as  Solomon 
was  himself  sired  by  King  David,  the  author 
of  the  Psalms,  I  accept  the  paternity." 

"You  accept  the  paternity?  He  just  made 
it  up!" 

"And  a  nice  construction  it  is,"  the  monk 
said  comfortably.  "Perhaps  you're  not  aware 
of  the  close  affinities  between  David,  the 
dancing  king  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Lord 
Krishna,  the  ecstatic  diety  of  the  Hindus,  one 
of  whose  followers  I  am.  For  both,  the  proper 
method  of  worship  is  not  doctrine  and  ritual 
but  enthusiasm  and  song.  You've  been  asked 
to  examine  my  equipment.  Look  at  it  again." 
He  reached  over  and  gave  the  drum  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  my  brothers  a  smart  tap. 
"Cymbals  and  drum!  Aren't  these  the  imple- 
ments of  your  own  King  David?  Have  you 
read  the  Psalms?  We  have  more  of  a  prob- 
lem in  treating  your  grandmother,"  he  con- 
tinued, "than  giving  me  status  in  her  some- 
what quixotic  world-view.  Beyond  that,  it's 
a  problem  of  convincing  her  that  no  matter 
what  she's  heard  to  the  contrary,  she's  broken 
no  commandment  by  accepting  a  mystic  in 
her  house.  Or,  as  Mr.  Isaacs  would  say,  a 
Hasid.  A  devotee  of  the  Psalms.  We  feel  that 
once  she's  acknowledged  that  religious  salva- 
tion, guided  though  it  can  be  by  rule  and 
precept,  has  its  origin  not  in  theological  doc- 
trine but  in  a  spontaneous  welling-up  from 
below,  from  within  the  person,  and  is  fur- 
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thered  less  by  abstract  argument  than  by 
emotion,  by  a  conversion  of  heart— she'll  stop 
fighting  herself.  She'll  no  longer  identify  the 
sources  of  her  movement  with  monsters  and 
demons.  She'll  get  up  and  walk.  Even  more 
than  that,"  he  added  mischievously,  "she'll 
get  up  and  dance.  That  will  cure  her."  He 
nodded  to  my  parents,  signaled  my  brothers 
to  precede  him,  and  with  Mr.  Isaacs  at  his 
side  began  to  mount  the  stairs. 

U~l~  forbid  it,"  the  doctor  shouted.  He 
tried  to  block  the  procession.  "Nurse, 

1  nurse,  lock  the  door!"  But  he  was  too 
late:  in  a  moment  the  procession  had  swept 
past  him  and  disappeared  up  the  stairs. 

Our  ears  cocked,  we  waited  for  the  first 
sound  from  above.  It  came  in  a  moment,  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  gasp  and  a  scuffle  which  I 
took  to  be  the  nurse  protesting  and  then  be- 
ing thrust  aside  as  the  procession  moved  into 
Grandma's  room.  Grandma's  shriek,  while 
not  quite  as  shrill  as  the  one  with  which  she 
had  greeted  the  sight  of  Brahmachari  at 
prayer,  had  more  substance.  Full  of  violence, 
the  sound  reverberated  down  the  stair  well. 

My  father  shook  his  head.  "It's  those 
markings,"  he  said,  nodding  sagely.  "I  knew 
she  wouldn't  take  to  that  paint  job.  Against 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  you  know,"  he  informed 
the  doctor.  To  this  the  latter  had  no  reply. 

Then  there  came  from  upstairs  a  sound  of 
such  intensity  that  Grandma's  in  comparison 
was  the  whimper  of  a  small  girl  in  a  hurri- 
cane. In  mood,  though,  the  sounds  were 
reversed.  Whereas  Grandma's  was  shrill, 
even  strident  in  undertone,  the  new  sound 
that  emerged  from  her  bedroom,  soul-pierc- 
ing as  it  was,  had  a  high,  sweet,  overriding 
quality  that  seemed  to  originate,  not  in  the 
brainpan,  but  in  the  heart.  It  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  I  later  realized— first  low 
and  muted,  as  if  two  soft  metals  had  been 
struck  together,  then  louder  and  stronger 
and  more  sweetly  resonant— but  none  of  us 
downstairs  had  been  truly  struck  by  it  be- 
cause of  the  violence  of  Grandma's  cry.  When 
it  struck  us  it  was  all  at  once  and  almost  at 
crescendo.  It  had  in  it  the  sound— not  that 
the  wind  makes,  but  that  the  wind  means, 
before  sunup  on  a  clear  June  morning.  It  had 
in  it  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  the  echo  of  .iie 
conch  shell  that  reproduces  internally  the 
sea's  message.  It  was  Brahmachari,  of  course, 


dancing  like  an  oriental  King  David  in  front 
of  Grandma  and  clashing  his  cymbals. 

Then  came  silence,  abrupt  and  absolute. 
The  sound  had  stopped. 

"Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,"  the  cook  said. 
She  crossed  herself. 

I  looked  around  me  and  saw  that  my  par- 
ents were  huddled  together  in  a  corner  like 
two  frightened  children.  They  nodded  to  me 
and  without  a  word  we  swept  past  the  doctor 
and  up  the  stairs.  Outside  the  shut  door  tio 
Grandma's  bedroom  the  nurse  was  standing, 
her  face  as  white  as  her  uniform.  For  a 
moment  we  surrounded  her  as  my  father  tried 
the  door.  It  was  locked.  From  inside  the 
room  there  came  fresh  sounds,  but  this  time, 
although  hard  to  make  out,  they  were  hu- 
man. As  if  from  another  world  I  heard  Mr. 
Isaacs  chanting  in  Hebrew.  "To  the  chief 
musician,"  he  sang.  "A  psalm  by  David.  Sing 
unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  His  praise  in  the 
congregation  of  the  pious."  I  also  heard  a 
drum  being  tapped. 

Wordlessly,  and  with  my  parents  still  in 
the  lead,  we  turned  and  made  our  way 
through  Brahmachari's  adjoining  bedroom 
and  out  to  the  balcony.  There,  with  my  arms 
around  my  parents'  shoulders  and  our  faces 
pressed  to  her  screen  door,  we  saw  Grandma 
for  the  first  time  since  her  illness.  She  didn't 
seem  ill  at  all.  Still  wearing  the  same  white 
night  shift  but  with  her  hair  and  face  made 
up— she  had,  in  preparing  for  these  inevitable 
visitors,  even  applied  a  little  rouge— Grandma 
was  propped  against  the  pillows  at  the  head 
of  her  bed.  She  seemed  many  years  younger, 
and  on  her  face  there  was  a  dazed  but  con- 
tented expression.  At  the  end  opposite  hers 
on  the  bed  Brahmachari  was  squatted,  his 
legs  folded  under  him.  He  had  again  stripped 
down  to  his  loin  cloth,  his  turban  and  the 
holy  beads,  and  with  his  long  brown  fingers 
he  was  tapping  on  the  two-headed  drum. 
Bolt  upright  in  front  of  Grandma  and  with 
a  slight  smile  on  his  lips  he  weaved  the  upper 
half  of  his  body  as  he  tapped.  "Hari 
Krishna,"  the  monk  hummed.  "Praise 
Krishna." 

She  smiled  at  him  dazedly,  her  cheeks 
flushed.  Brahmachari,  I  now  realized,  had 
also  applied  the  religious  markings  to  his 
chest.  It  was  at  these  that  she  was  staring. 
Tentatively,  she  put  a  hand  to  her  own 
slighrly  made-up  face.   As  he  continued  to 
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tap  on  his  drum  and  sway  in  front  of  her  I 
also  noted  that  the  large  copper  begging  bowl 
was  placed  on  the  bedspread  between  them. 
In  it  was  the  pair  of  now  discarded  cymbals. 
Each  no  larger  than  the  palm  of  a  man's 
hand  and  tied  to  the  other  by  a  thong  that 
ran  through  their  centers,  they  seemed  dim 
and  inconspicuous  instruments  to  have  pro- 
duced the  sounds  that  had  drowned  out 
Grandma's.  And  on  the  night  table  beside 
them  Brahmachari's  Tulasi  plant  nodded  and 
rustled  in  the  noonday  breeze. 

"A  psalm  by  David,"  Mr.  Isaacs  chanted. 
The  Hebrew  teacher  had  taken  up  his  sta- 
tion in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  with  a 
prayer  book  in  front  of  him  was  singing  and 
rocking  backward  and  forward.  "Hallelujah," 
he  repeated.  "Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,  His  praise  in  the  congregation  of  the 
pious." 

"What  time  is  it,  Grandma?"  the  monk 
asked.  He  paused  in  his  drumming  for  a 
moment.  "Who  am  I?" 

Her  lips  moved  wordlessly.  "King  David?" 
she  asked  presently,  but  in  a  voice  so  timid 
that  my  parents  and  I,  with  our  faces  pressed 
to  the  screen  door,  could  hardly  hear. 

"Hallelujah,"  Mr.  Isaacs  chanted.  "Praise 
Him  upon  the  clear-ringing  cymbals.  Praise 
Him  on  the  high-sounding  cymbals." 

"It's  Dr.  Brahmachari,  Grandma,"  my 
brother  told  her.  "It's  the  Hindu  Hasid  that 


Mr.  Isaacs  wants  to  introduce  to  you.  Up  on 
your  feet,"  he  urged  her.  "Say  hello  to  the 
Hasid." 

They  slipped  their  hands  under  her  shoul- 
ders and  lifted  her  to  the  floor.  As  she  stood 
there  between  them,  smiling  bashfully  and 
still  uncertain  on  her  feet,  the  monk  slipped 
off  the  other  side  of  the  bed  and  came  around 
to  greet  her.  "I  am  Mahanan  Brata  Brah- 
machari," he  said,  folding  his  palms  in  front 
of  his  face  and  bowing,  "a  Hindu  monk  from 
the  Sri  Angan  Monastery,  Faridpur,  East  Ben- 
gal. I've  been  invited  by  your  grandsons  to 
stay  for  the  summer." 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence.  At  the 
church  around  the  corner  a  bell  struck  the 
midday.  Then  Grandma  came  across.  "Good 
afternoon,  Dr.  Brahmachari,"  she  said  in 
English.  "Welcome  to  our  house." 

"Hallelujah,"  Mr.  Isaacs  began  again  but 
Grandma  beat  him  to  it.  "Hallelujah!"  she 
cried,  wresting  herself  from  my  brothers' 
arms.  "Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise 
the  Lord."  It  was  my  parents'  impression  that 
she  stumbled  towards  the  Hindu  but  my  own 
feeling  is  that  she  skipped.  As  my  brothers 
stepped  forward  to  grab  her  she  turned  to 
them  with  a  radiant  expression.  "It's  twelve 
o'clock,  children,"  she  told  them.  "Where's 
.  .  .?"  But  before  she  could  ask  her  final  ques- 
tion I  had  plunged  through  the  screen  door 
and  taken  the  old  woman  in  my  arms. 


The  Blue  Grotto 

LLOYD  FRANKENBERG 

This  was  a  special  sight,  even  for  Italy. 
To  get  in,  we  had  to  lie  down  flat. 
The  rowers  sat,  perfectly  at  ease. 
Could  it  be  they  have  special  knees? 

We  went  down  us.  We  came  up  blue. 
It  was  all  blue,  everywhere: 
Blue  air,  blue  walls,  blue  fingers. 
The  bluebird  had  become  water. 

They  asked  us  for  a  tip  while  the  spell  v  on. 
But  we  were  still  American. 
It  was  too  blue  to  be  true 
And  all  included  in  the  fare. 


The  Easy  Chair 

Letter  to  a  Family  Doctor 


Bernard  DeVoto 


Dear  Doctor  Jay:  My  check  for  $14.45 
accompanies  this  letter.  I  have  taken 
two  deductions  from  the  $15  for  which 
you  billed  me.  The  first  one,  thirty  cents,  is 
the  2  per  cent  for  current  payment  customary 
in  commercial  transactions;  business  ethics,  I 
gather,  now  govern  our  relationship.  I  will 
explain  the  remaining  twenty-five  cents  in  a 
moment. 

I  fully  understand  why  you  have  been 
forced  to  raise  your  fee  for  house  calls  from 
$10  to  $15,  though  I  am  not  able  to  adjust 
my  own  professional  fees  so  readily  to  the 
rise  in  living  costs.  I  am  still  being  paid  for 
the  Easy  Chair  just  what  I  was  getting  in 
June  1946  when  I  wrote  a  piece  attacking  the 
anti-vivisectionists  for  which  you  and  about 
a  thousand  other  medical  men  wrote  me  let- 
ters of  approval.  (Many  of  them  phrased  so 
similarly  as  to  suggest  that  someone  had  sent 
out  word  to  give  me  a  hand.)  Still,  though 
my  income  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  me 
to  pay  for  my  children's  education  this  year 
without  dipping  into  savings,  I  realize  that 
it  is  large  enough  to  put  me,  statistically,  in 
the  topmost  5  per  cent  of  Americans.  I  am 
therefore  glad  to  send  you  the  $15,  less  deduc- 
tions, as  payment  for  your  treatment  of  my 
son's  cold  plus  my  share  of  your  treatment  of 
others  who  cannot  afford  your  full  fee  or  per- 
haps any  of  it.  The  95  per  cent  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  less  able  than  I  to  afford 
medical  treatment  thrust  themselves  on  my 
attention.  I  will  help  American  medicine 
take  care  of  them— as  long  as  I  can. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  that  will  be.  This 
month  the  hospital  to  whose  staff  you  belong 
asked  me  to  contribute  to  its  endowment 
drive.  The  last  time  it  did  so  I  sent  what  was 
for  me  a  thumping  big  check,  much  larger 


than  I  could  really  afford.  I  would  be  glad 
to  contribute  now,  all  the  more  glad  because 
of  the  magnificent  care  I  received  during  the 
three  weeks  I  spent  there  last  April.  But  this 
year  I  cannot  afford  to  give  the  hospital  a 
dime.  One  reason,  besides  taxes  and  the  infla- 
tion, is  that  the  cost  of  those  three  weeks,  the 
fee  of  the  surgeon  who  operated  on  me,  and 
the  loss  of  income  while  I  was  convalescing 
used  up  all  my  margin.  The  chairman  of  the 
drive  tells  me  that  it  is  going  to  fall  far  short 
of  its  goal;  many  people  on  whom  it  could 
once  depend  for  contributions  can  no  longer 
afford  them.  He,  you,  and  I  all  know  how 
grave  a  danger  this  is  to  the  hospital,  to  your 
profession,  and  to  the  public.  Who  is  going 
to  pay  the  hospital's  deficits  and  who  is  going 
to  support  its  medical  research  now  that  we  of 
the  middle  class  no  longer  can?  I  understand 
your  trade  association,  the  AMA,  to  say  that 
though  it  cannot  answer  that  question  it  will 
not  permit  the  government  to  pay  for  them. 

I thank  you  for  the  publicity  matter 
w  hich  you  inclosed  with  your  statement. 
I  am  especially  glad  to  have  the  copy  of 
Dr.  Elmer  L.  Henderson's  inaugural  address, 
"Medical  Progress  versus  Political  Medicine." 
I  understand  that  in  sending  me  this  ma- 
terial you  were  helping  in  the  crusade  which 
Messrs.  Whitaker  &  Baxter  outlined  for  you 
in  "A  Simplified  Blueprint  of  the  Campaign 
against  Compulsory  Health  Insurance."  You 
must,  they  tell  you  there,  "do  double  duty 
until  this  issue  is  resolved."  You  must,  they 
say,  "help  in  treating  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic."  But  I  must  tell  you  that  as  part  of 
the  body  politic  I  do  not  think  you  are  quali- 
fied either  to  diagnose  or  to  treat  such  ill- 
nesses, and  I  know  that  advertising  agencies 
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will  make  any  diagnosis  asked  for  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis. 

Your  proprietary  advertising  reached  me 
opportunely.  I  was  following  the  ads  which 
you  were  running  in  the  Boston  newspapers. 
I  found  them  dishonest,  and  they  further 
annoyed  me  by  the  copywriter's  assumption 
that  I  am  a  fool.  But  they  harmonized  well 
with  the  ads  on  the  opposite  page,  which  were 
trying  to  sell  me  water  from  a  radium  spring 
that  is  guaranteed  to  cure  everything  from 
impotence  to  cancer.  They  set  out  to  rouse 
the  same  fears  to  the  same  ends.  Your  radio 
commercials  interested  me  too.  Little  dra- 
matic sketches  presented  you  as  the  old 
family  doctor,  with  the  nobility  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  copywriters  now  have  you 
wearing  like  a  streetwalker's  smile,  and 
assured  me  that  you  were  guarding  my  health 
(without  fee,  the  implication  was)  and  simul- 
taneously protecting  me  from  political  en- 
slavement. I  observed  that  as  soon  as  you 
signed  off,  another  little  drama  came  on. 
There  was  a  woman  who  was  very,  very  tired. 
She  was  so  exhausted  and  suffered  so  much 
from  backache  that  she  could  not  greet  her 
husband  with  the  loving  eagerness  which 
alone  could  save  their  marriage.  It  turned  out 
that  she  needed  the  dollar  economy-size  of  a 
cathartic  which  acts  painlessly,  and  I  rejoiced 
that  the  advertising  agencies  were  saving  free- 
dom, monogamy,  and  peristalsis  in  the  same 
half-hour. 

You  and  a  tobacco  company  will  relieve 
throat  irritation;  you  and  Seneca  Snake  Oil 
will  get  rid  of  gallstones.  Your  advertising  has 
already  cost  you  a  very  great  deal  of  the 
prestige  which  the  advertising  agency  told  you 
would  put  your  campaign  over.  And  it  has 
radically  changed  the  relationship  between 
you  and  me.  Your  ads  speak  of  the  trust 
between  physician  and  patient,  so  noble  it 
says  here,  so  sacred,  so  certain  to  be  destroyed 
by  what  the  propaganda  calls  socialism.  But 
I  do  not  like  any  kind  of  solicitation  that 
trades  on  prestige  or  on  such  fears  and  hopes 
as  illness  necessarily  involves,  and  I  will  not 
tolerate  political  solicitation  in  a  relationship 
of  trust.  Solicitors  who  call  at  my  house  must 
use  the  back  door. 

My  second  deduction,  the  twenty-five 
cents,  signifies  that  I  will  not  help 
pay  for  the  $25  assessment  you  sent 


to  the  AMA  to  run  these  ads  and  print  these 
pamphlets.  I  will  not  help  you  finance  dis- 
tortion and  demagoguery.  In  an  envelope 
that  has  your  name  and  degree  on  it  you  tell 
me  by  way  of  Dr.  Henderson  that  "all  infec- 
tious diseases  have  been  brought  under  effec- 
tive methods  of  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment." I  am  to  have  no  more  colds,  then, 
and  my  friend's  daughter  need  not  have  died 
of  poliomyelitis  last  summer.  Cure  guaran- 
teed, Dr.  Henderson's  ad  says  in  effect,  and  it 
was  only  through  inadvertence  that  he  did 
not  mention  the  great  increase  in  chronic 
diseases,  especially  among  the  elderly,  and 
that  he  did  not  point  out  how  our  increased 
longevity  makes  more  medical  service  neces- 
sary, not  less.  There  is  much  further  disin- 
genuousness  in  his  anthem  of  self-praise  but 
let  us  pass  over  it.  I  am  willing  to  grant  him 
that  on  the  whole  "the  history  of  American 
medicine  is  a  vibrant,  continuing  story  of 
human  progress."  But  when  you  follow  him 
into  a  political  agitation  that  is  at  once  arro- 
gant, insolent,  and  dishonest,  someone  has 
got  to  call  you. 

"It  is,"  the  two  of  you  say,  "the  administra- 
tive arm  of  our  Government  in  Washington 
which  has  failed  us  in  this  generation— a  Gov- 
ernment which  is  sick  with  intellectual  dis- 
honesty, with  avarice,  with  moral  laxity,  and 
with  reckless  excesses."  You  say  that  to  me 
when  you  send  me  his  speech,  Doctor.  You 
sound  like  Mr.  Vishinsky,  and  that  eloquent 
rabble-rouser  was  surely  pleased  by  your  allu- 
sion to  "the  totalitarian  plan  which  Washing- 
ton directs  and  the  people  pay  for."  You  and 
Dr.  Henderson  are  to  be  highlighted  in  your 
nobility  against  the  government's  viciousness, 
and  I  am  to  rejoice  that,  all  other  moral  hero- 
isms having  been  defeated,  yours  will  keep  us 
free.  And  the  conspiracy,  though  so  powerful, 
is  so  small.  You  tell  me  that  the  people  who  do 
not  stand  on  the  AMA's  party  line  are  "a 
comparatively  small  group  of  little  men— little 
men  whose  lust  for  power  is  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  intellectual  capacity,  their 
spiritual  understanding,  their  economic  real- 
ism, or  their  political  honesty."  Expert 
hysterical  rabble-rousing,  Doctor,  and  you 
add,  "Their  real  objective  is  to  gain  con- 
trol over  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Their 
real  objective  is  to  strip  the  American  people 
of  self-determination  and  self-government  and 
make  them  a  Socialist  State  in  the  pathetic 
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pattern  of  the  socially  and  economically  bank- 
rupt Nations  of  Europe  which  we,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  seeking  to  rescue  from  pov- 
erty and  oppression."  You  go  on  to  say  that 
the  issue  is  "whether  we  are  to  become  a 
Socialist  State,  under  the  yoke  of  a  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  dominated  by  selfish, 
cynical  men  who  believe  the  American  people 
are  no  longer  competent  to  care  for  them- 
selves." You  and  Dr.  Henderson  and  his  pub- 
licity adviser,  from  your  advertising  agency 
I  suppose,  appear  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  no  longer  competent  to  think 
for  themselves.  But  you  make  me  wonder 
how  competent  you  are. 

Much  might  be  said  about  this  delirious 
rant,  which  would  have  landed  Dr. 
Henderson  before  the  un-American 
Activities  Committee  if  it  had  been  circulated 
by  a  group  of  excited  college  boys  who  had 
just  heard  of  Marx.  One  thing  is  this:  you 
and  Dr.  Henderson  are  saying  what  is  not  so. 
Another  is  this:  Dr.  Henderson  acquires  no 
immunity  by  wrapping  the  flag  round  the 
vested  interest  of  the  AMA's  bureaucracy  and 
trustees.  Your  acquiescence  in  his  claptrap 
withdraws  you  from  my  respect  but  I  take  it 
to  be  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  done  much  thinking  about  the  subject  he 
is  misrepresenting.  Medicine  is  your  field, 
not  economics,  sociology,  or  government.  You 
come  innocent  and  virginal  to  social  thinking. 
It  is  a  fair  bet  that,  like  thousands  of  other 
physicians  whose  rage  Dr.  Henderson  is  whip- 
ping up,  you  have  not  even  read  the  bills  for 
compulsory  payroll  deductions  for  medical 
insurance  which,  after  all,  are  what  he  is 
talking  about.  You  probably  do  not  know 
what  the  bills  say,  and  you  had  to  work  so 
hard  on  biochemistry  at  college  that  you  did 
not  learn  to  detect  the  propaganda  in  such 
phrases  as  "socialized  medicine,"  "statism," 
"socialism,"  and  "totalitarianism."  With 
what  valorous  stupidity  you  charge  head 
down  at  those  red  rags— and  all  they  are  con- 
cealing is  certain  bills  which  would  require 
some  people  to  take  out  medical  insurance. 
Bills  that  are  an  admittedly  clumsy  attempt  to 
remedy  an  intolerable  situation  which  your 
trade  association  refuses  to  face  realistically 
and  which,  it  makes  clear,  must  be  solved 
without  its  help. 

You  are  a  busy  man,  I  know.  You  have  not 
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got  time  to  find  out  for  yourself,  though  every 
day  you  see  some  of  the  conditions  that  the 
bills  are  trying  to  alleviate.  So  you  check  your 
intelligence  with  the  AMA,  whose  refusal  to 
do  anything  grows  more  reactionary  as  con-  * 
ditions  grow  more  alarming.  And  with  your 
intelligence  and  your  $25  in  its  pocket,  the 
AMA  systematically  distorts  the  facts  and  mis- 
represents the  conditions  to  you.  You  docilely 
swallow  the  cure-guaranteed  elixir  which  your 
propagandists  prescribe.  And,  docile  to  them 
but  truculent  to  me,  you  send  me  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's nonsense  and  forfeit  your  status. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  Vermonter,  has  a  useful 
locution.  He  does  not  say,  "Joe  is  a  damned 
fool."  Knowing  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
human  being  and  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  he  says  instead,  "Joe  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  damned  fool."  What  you  put  me  in 
mind  of,  Doctor,  is  a  sap. 

You  had  better  stop  acting  like  a  sap. 
Our  constitutionally  elected  govern- 
ment, which  has  to  do  something  about 
an  increasingly  alarming  social  situation  that 
the  AMA  refuses  to  deal  with  at  all  except 
on  its  own  long-obsolete  terms— do  you  really 
think  it  is  what  Dr.  Henderson  says  it  is?  You 
had  better  think  again,  fast  and  hard.  And 
this  pamphlet  called  "Old  Doc  Truman's 
Pink  Pills."  Have  you  read  it,  Doctor?  Take 
the  passage  that  begins  on  page  27.  It  equates 
the  Democrats,  the  party  which  a  majority  of 
our  citizens  have  maintained  in  power,  with 
Communists,  and  in  doing  so  it  makes  some  of 
the  most  scabrous  and  feculent  statements  I 
have  ever  seen  in  print.  Its  distributors  have 
learned  a  little  caution,  but  not  much,  from 
the  public  outrage  that  followed  the  notori- 
ous "Dear  Christian  Colleague"  letter  which 
one  of  your  propaganda  organizations  sent 
out.  As  it  describes  the  plot  of  various  com- 
mittees and  learned  foundations  to  deliver 
medicine  and  the  United  States  over  to  Stalin, 
it  insistently  repeats  Jewish  names.  It  never 
quite  says  right  out  that  the  Democrat-Com- 
munist plot  is  a  Jewish  plot  but  it  is  so  writ- 
ten as  to  make  many  a  reader  believe  that  it 
is.  Thus  it  arrives  at  a  standard  technique  of 
totalitarianism:  anti-Semitism.  Do  you  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  this?  You  will  be  held 
responsible.  I  got  the  pamphlet  from  the  office 
of  your  State  medical  society  and  the  girl 
there  said  that  it  was  for  distribution  to 
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patients.  You  paid  the  $25  assessment.  The 
noble  old  family  friend  has  corrupted  the 
relationship  of  trust  with  anti-Semitism. 

I  know  that  you,  personally,  do  not  approve 
of  this,  but  there  it  is.  Thousands  of  your 
colleagues  do  not,  either,  and  still  there  it  is. 
Take  a  tumble  to  yourself. 

And  take  a  tumble  to  your  leaders.  Dr. 
Henderson  says  that  in  three  more  years 
ninety  million  people  will  be  enrolled  in  vol- 
untary health-insurance  plans  and  that  "when 
that  number  has  been  reached,  the  problem 
will  be  largely  resolved."  Even  if  his  wild 
guess  should  prove  accurate,  and  even  if  all 
those  voluntary  plans  should  prove  adequate, 
will  the  problem  be  "largely  resolved"?  Dr. 
Henderson  will  be  satisfied  if  the  remaining 
40  per  cent  of  the  population  are  without 
insurance— will  you  be  satisfied?  And  are  you 
sure  that  the  AMA  will  support  the  voluntary 
plans  which  it  is  now  praising?  For  years  it 
opposed  voluntary  health  insurance  as  vio- 
lently as  it  now  opposes  payroll  deductions. 
Twenty-six  state  medical  societies,  I  make  it, 
have  sponsored  legislation  which  limits  such 
plans  to  those  that  are  controlled  wholly  by 
physicians.  That  is,  plans  in  which  neither 
the  public  nor  the  subscriber  has  effective 
power.  Many  medical  societies  have  threat- 
ened disciplinary  action— up  to  measures 
which  would  make  practice  impossible— 
against  any  of  their  members  who  participate 
in  any  other  kind  of  plan.  Some  have  been 
convicted  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade— 
which  is  a  crime,  Doctor— and  others  are  un- 
der indictment  for  such  interference  with 
voluntary  prepayment  plans.  The  AMA  has 
fought  hard  against  comprehensive  prepay- 
ment plans.  It  has  tried  to  kill  those  that  have 
succeeded.  On  the  showing  so  far,  is  it  honest 
about  voluntary  insurance  or  is  it  throwing 
dust  in  my  eyes  and  yours? 

Iike  a  lot  of  physicians,  a  lot  of  us  laymen 
are  fed  to  the  teeth  with  the  AMA's 
J  methods.  With  its  persistently  negative 
approach  to  everything.  With  its  unvarying 
misrepresentation  of  the  efforts  other  coun- 
tries are  making  to  solve  the  problem.  With 
its  "crusade"  and  its  "battle"  and  its  vilifica- 
tion of  the  government,  the  public,  and  its 
own  members  who  speak  out.  With  its  uni- 
formly misleading  attack  on  "government 
medicine."  Everyone  in  the  military  services 


is  under  a  system  of  "government  medicine"; 
so  is  everyone  in  a  veterans'  hospital  or  receiv- 
ing out-patient  treatment  from  one.  The 
Public  Health  Service  is  "government  medi- 
cine." Several  thousand  of  your  colleagues 
who  have  had  the  best  training  available  are 
practicing  "government  medicine."  Are  they 
venal,  inferior,  and  suppressed? 

One  of  your  ads  listed  "damage  to  research" 
among  the  ills  certain  to  follow  "government 
domination  of  the  people's  medical  affairs 
under  compulsory  health  insurance."  What 
about  that?  The  hospital  which  asked  me  for 
a  contribution  is  carrying  out  fundamentally 
important  researches  that  are  being  paid  for 
by  the  government.  They  are  entirely  in  the 
hospital's  hands.  How  have  they  been  dam- 
aged? As  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  you  regularly  go 
to  Washington  to  appraise  projects  in  medical 
research  for  which  the  government  is  to  pay. 
Your  committee  is  composed  exclusively  of 
medical  men  who  are  not  in  the  government 
service.  You  decide  whether  a  project  is 
valuable  and  how  much  ought  to  be  spent  on 
it;  the  project  then  passes  to  representatives  of 
the  government  just  long  enough  for  them  to 
allocate  the  money  for  it;  it  then  passes 
entirely  out  of  their  hands  and  the  govern- 
ment has  no  more  to  do  with  it  till  private 
medicine  has  finished  the  job.  .  .  .  Why  do 
you  submit  to  a  patent  misrepresentation? 
Why  do  you  try  to  deceive  me? 

The  advertising,  propaganda,  and  vilifica- 
tion which  the  AMA  conducts  is  steadily,  and 
now  seriously,  undermining  your  professional 
standing  and  prestige.  The  public  very  much 
needs  both.  The  traditional  system  of  med- 
ical practice  has  burst  its  seams;  it  is  now 
inadequate  and  outworn.  We  are  going  to 
have  something  different.  No  matter  what 
your  propagandists  say,  it  is  certain  to  be  not 
a  single  system  but  multiple  and  mixed.  And 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  that  the  AMA 
will  get  what  it  demands— no  chance  that  the 
mixed  system  will  be  developed  and  adminis- 
tered solely  by  doctors.  This  is  a  public  mat- 
ter, a  community  and  national  matter.  It 
requires  innumerable  skills  which  medical 
men  simply  have  not  got,  and  it  must  be 
under  the  unremitting  scrutiny  of  representa- 
tives of  the  public  with  power  to  act.  Medical 
knowledge  is  only  one  of  many  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  are  required  for  social  action. 
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But  you  and  your  colleagues  can  shape  the 
future  of  American  medicine  if  you  will 
accept  the  responsibility.  If  you  study  the 
problem  and  act  to  solve  it,  not  to  prevent  its 
being  solved.  If  you  turn  back  the  AMA's 
headlong  opposition  to  every  change  not  ap- 
proved by  the  extremely  small  group  of  men 
who  enforce  its  reactionary  policy  on  its 
whole  membership.  (Is  there  no  lust  for 
power  on  the  top  level  of  the  AMA?  And  how 
much  of  this  policy  is  designed  to  secure  to  a 
very  few  men  the  largest  possible  incomes 
while  the  average  income  of  medical  men  is 
smaller  than  it  would  be  if  people  could 
afford  to  pay  their  doctors'  bills?)  If  you  stop 
acting  like  a  sap,  then  you  can  count  on 
shaping  the  solution.  But  time  passes,  the 
problem  grows  more  desperate  all  the  time, 
and  a  solution  will  be  worked  out  somehow— 
with,  without,  or  in  spite  of  you.  It  had  bet- 
ter be  with  your  help. 

Desperate  social  problems  have  to  be 
solved,  Doctor;  they  are  solved  as 
needs  must,  if  it  comes  to  that.  Even 
if  we  accept  Dr.  Henderson's  figures,  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  will  have  no  insurance 
protection  against  medical  expense.  Of  his 
60  per  cent,  only  a  part  will  have  adequate 
insurance.  Ward  service  in  the  hospital  that 
is  trying  to  raise  funds  now  costs  $10  a  day, 
the  cheapest  room  $18  a  day.  Last  week  in 
the  out-patient  department  I  saw  a  patient 
getting  a  prescription  filled  at  a  drug  window. 
It  called  for  six  capsules  of  aureomycin  a  day 
for  ten  days.  The  hospital  was  selling  him  the 
capsules  at  cost,  forty  cents  apiece,  $24.  If  his 
job  paid  him  $40  a  week,  he  could  not  afford 
them.  In  that  case  the  hospital  would  give 
them  to  him,  but  the  hospital  had  to  pay  $24 
for  them— and  it  can  no  longer  get  its  deficits 
paid  by  contribution.  Yet  aureomycin  is 
cheap  compared  to  certain  other  remedies 
which  medical  research— in  part  supported  by 
government  appropriation— has  developed. 
How  could  he  afford  ACTH,  or  the  hospital 
afford  it  for  him? 

There  are  other  considerations  too.  You 
know  that,  in  spite  of  what  your  advertising 
says,  the  only  places  where  American  medi- 
cine can  fully  live  up  to  its  possibilities  are 
the  teaching  hospitals.  You  know  that  else- 
where it  is  not  doing  as  well  as  it  wants  to  and 
must.  You  know  that  there  are  many  areas 


inadequately  provided  with  doctors,  hospitals, 
and  the  proper  equipment  for  tests,  treat- 
ment, and  research.  You  know  that  some 
doctors  are  not  well  enough  trained— with  the 
cost  of  training  climbing  before  your  eyes— 
and  that  some  hospitals  are  not  good  enough 
—with  the  cost  of  making  them  better  steadily 
mounting. 

You  know  too  that  thousands  of  physicians 
disapprove  of  the  AMA  policy,  are  alarmed 
by  it,  and  want  to  substitute  for  it  one  which 
will  enable  the  profession  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  all  these  problems.  And  you  know 
that  the  hard  facts  of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
are  forcing  thousands  of  other  physicians  into 
activities— contract  practice  is  one  of  them— 
which  the  AMA  condemns.  You  know  that 
many  thousands  of  your  colleagues  agree  with 
Dr.  James  Howard  Means,  who  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, who  I  think  is  not  a  Democrat  either, 
but  who  is  Chief  of  Medicine  at  a  great  hos- 
pital and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  a 
great  medical  school.  "A  learned  profession 
has  sunk,  or  been  dragged,  in  its  political 
sphere,  to  a  distressingly  low  level,"  Dr. 
Means  wrote,  and  he  went  on,  "What  organ- 
ized medicine  needs  ...  is  a  new  and  more 
enlightened  leadership." 

That  puts  it  up  to  you,  Doctor.  For  the 
campaign  of  what  the  AMA  calls  "public  edu- 
cation" run  by  an  advertising  agency,  you  had 
better  substitute  one  of  self-education.  You 
had  better  adopt  the  scientific  attitude  and 
find  out  what  the  facts  are  and  what,  besides 
propaganda,  can  be  done  about  them.  You 
might  begin  by  reminding  Dr.  Henderson  of 
his  oath:  "I  shall  strive  constantly  to  maintain 
the  ethics  of  the  medical  profession  and  to 
promote  the  public  health  and  welfare."  The 
public  does  not  consider  misrepresentation 
ethical.  The  AMA  is  not  promoting  public 
health  and  welfare  by  intimidating  its  mem- 
bers, trying  to  frighten  laymen,  lapsing  into 
anti-Semitism,  and  accusing  a  government 
which  has  also  sworn  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  of  conspiring  with  Communists  to 
stamp  out  freedom  in  the  United  States. 

You  can  hold  your  leadership  to  proper 
ends,  Doctor,  or  you  can  repudiate  it.  You 
have  that  option.  But  if  you  are  to  retain  the 
public  respect  that  has  been  yours  or  if  you 
are  to  do  your  part  in  guiding  the  future  of 
medicine  in  the  United  States,  you  have  no 
other  choice. 
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Donora,  Pennsylvania,  lies  at  the  bend 
of  the  Monongahela  River;  it  is  a 
bleak  and  ugly  town  of  14,000  people. 
Along  the  river  bank,  like  a  row  of  sentinels, 
stand  the  tall  stacks  of  Donora's  industry: 
steel,  wire,  zinc.  From  the  tops  of  the  stacks 
drifts  a  cloud  of  smoke;  the  wind  catches  it 
and  in  a  short  space  it  is  dispersed  in  the  air 
and  gone  over  the  mountain  tops.  It  is  a 
scene  that  could  be  found  almost  anywhere 
in  America. 

But  it  is  a  scene  that  means  more  to 
Donora's  citizens  than  to  most.  For  two  years 
ago,  during  the  last  week  of  October,  that 
clearing  wind  died  down.  The  smoke  from 
Donora's  plants  gathered  over  the  town  and 
hung  listlessly,  waiting  to  be  swept  away.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  October  27,  Donora's 
citizens  saw  strange  streamers  of  carbon  hang- 
ing motionless  in  the  air;  the  visibility  was 
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so  poor  that  even  natives  of  the  area  could 
not  find  their  way  about. 

At  first  this  was  only  a  matter  for  conversa- 
tion: Donora  was  used  to  smoke  palls  and  no 
one  saw  in  the  thick  murk  the  harbinger  of 
a  tragedy  that  was  to  make  Donora  the  by- 
word for  industrial  catastrophe.  On  Thurs- 
day the  wind  still  failed  to  come  and  by  Fri- 
day the  air  was  palpably  thick  and  heavy. 
Yet  the  annual  Halloween  parade  was  well 
attended  and  the  stands  were  crowded  on 
Saturday  morning  at  the  Donora  High  School 
football  stadium. 

But  all  the  while  the  air  was  turbid  and 
motionless.  A  temperature  inversion  had  set 
in  and  the  normal  relationship  between  the 
warm  air  next  to  the  earth  and  the  cooler  air 
above  had  been  reversed.  Smoke  coming  from 
the  steel  and  wire  and  zinc  plants  hovered 
over  the  stacks  and  then  fell  slowly  and 


Instead  of  giving  forth  the  cough,  curse,  and  exhortation  with  which  most  of  us 
dismiss  the  smoke  menace,  Mr.  Heilbroner  attacks  the  problem  with  facts  about,  the 
cause  and  cure.  The  author  is  an  economist  and  frequent  contributor  to  Harpt  i 's. 
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thickly  to  the  ground.  The  poison  in  the 
atmosphere  was  steadily  accumulating,  build- 
ing up  to  lap  at  the  levees  of  human  tolerance. 

On  Saturday  the  poison  took  full  effect. 
By  11:30  that  night  seventeen  persons  were 
dead;  two  more  died  Sunday,  and  another 
fell  ill  to  die  a  week  later.  Out  of  Donora's 
14,000  population,  2,148  people  were  mildly 
ill  with  headaches  and  dizziness,  2,322  were 
moderately  ill  with  vomiting  and  nausea, 
1,440  were  desperately  sick.  Out  of  every  ten 
persons  in  the  town,  four  had  breathed  in  too 
much  poison. 

This  was  the  worst  smoke  tragedy  that  had 
ever  befallen  an  American  community;  in 
fatalities,  Donora  was  surpassed  only  by  a  hor- 
rible catastrophe  in  1930  when  sixty  people 
choked  to  death  in  the  Meuse  Valley  in  Bel- 
gium. And  what  is  distressing  for  Donora's 
townfolk,  when  they  eye  the  plumes  of  smoke 
that  today  drift  across  the  valley,  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  atmospheric  flukes  like  the  one  in 
October  1948  can  be  expected  to  recur.  The 
law  of  averages  would  lead  one  to  expect  a 
similar  condition  of  temperature  inversion 
about  once  every  ten  to  fifteen  years.  But 
the  law  of  averages  knows  no  regularity: 
Donora  could  suffocate  again  tomorrow. 

Because  Donora  was  a  tragedy  it  made 
the  headlines:  citizens  all  over  the 
United  States  suddenly  became  aware 
of  the  dangers  that  lay  half-hidden  in  the  air 
they  breathed.  But  interest  easily  aroused 
flags  easily:  Donoras,  after  all,  are  not  every- 
day occurrences.  Smoke  stayed  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  public  gaze,  but  then,  like  the 
weather,  it  was  shrugged  away. 


Headlines  or  no,  the  smoke  problem  has 
continued  to  take  its  toll— its  health  toll  and 
its  nuisance  toll  and  its  economic  toll— every 
day  all  over  the  United  States. 

Just  last  August  the  residents  of  Island 
Park,  Long  Island,  awoke  one  morning  to  find 
that  their  homes  had  aged  ten  years  over- 
night: their  neat,  white-painted  houses  had 
mysteriously  taken  on  a  gray  patina.  The 
signposts  on  the  street  corners  looked  like 
archaeological  resurrections;  the  lettering  was 
almost  invisible. 

In  New  York  City,  a  few  weeks  later,  auto- 
mobiles left  imprints  of  their  tires  on  Park 
and  Madison  Avenues  between  Forty-second 
and  Fifty-ninth  Streets.  Anxious  and  angry 
New  Yorkers  called  the  police  to  find  out 
what  this  invasion  of  soot  was  all  about. 

In  Los  Angeles  on  fifty-three  separate  days 
in  1948,  the  local  citizenry— sometimes  more 
than  half  the  total  population— was  afflicted 
en  masse  with  smarting  eyes  and  with  nose 
and  throat  irritations. 

In  St.  Louis  on  one  Tuesday  morning, 
some  years  back,  the  street  lights  had  to  be 
turned  on  at  9:00  a.m.  to  provide  enough 
illumination  to  navigate  by. 

And  recently,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  1,500  cars 
in  a  parking  lot  were  attacked  by  corrosive 
smoke.  The  average  damage  to  the  paint  job 
per  car  was  estimated  at  from  $75  to  $100. 

These  are  only  scattered  episodes— the  re- 
ported skirmishes— in  a  war  that  has  been 
going  on  between  man  and  his  industrial 
environment  for  centuries;  back  in  1257 
Queen  Eleanor  of  England  moved  from  Not- 
tingham to  Tutbury  Castle  to  escape  the 
"unendurable  smoke  from  sea-cole." 


So  far  man  has  been  losing  the  war— or  at 
best  holding  his  own— for  industry  has  grown 
far  faster  than  our  sporadic  attempts  to  con- 
trol its  wastes.  Here  and  there  the  inroads 
of  smoke  have  been  stopped,  contained,  rolled 
back;  but  by  and  large  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion has  been  picking  up  momentum.  Today, 
the  smoke  menace  has  assumed  proportions— 
in  its  impact  both  on  our  health  and  on  our 
pocketbooks— that  should  serve  to  rank  it  as 
a  major  national  scandal:  for  it  is  a  scandal 
when  society  permits  itself  to  be  subjected 
to  a  condition  for  which  it  has  the  cure. 

But  by  some  peculiar  anomaly,  we  sanitary- 
fetishist  Americans,  with  our  deodorants  and 
our  cleansers  and  our  sterilizers  and  our  sani- 
tary wrappers,  seem  content  to  live  and 
breathe  in  an  ocean  of  dirt.  The  smoke  pall 
that  envelopes  our  cities,  the  haze  we  see  over 
the  factories,  the  filth  we  pick  up  in  a  train 
ride;  we  are  vaguely  aware  that  all  this  is 
dangerous,  expensive,  destructive.  Perhaps 
we  would  be  less  complacent  if  we  realized 
just  how  dangerous,  how  expensive,  how  de- 
structive smoke  can  be. 

II 

You  have  probably  never  sat  down  to 
calculate  how  much  your  smoke  bill 
is:  you  would  probably  not  be  pleased 
if  you  did.  For  if  your  home  is  in  Pittsburgh 
your  family  pays  out  well  over  $100  per  year 
for  extra  laundry  and  cleaning  and  car- 
washing  and  painting.  Even  if  your  home 
is  in  the  country,  you  may  be  subject  to  long- 
range  contamination  from  air-borne  soot, 
while  if  you  live  in  an  average  city  you  don't 
have  to  have  the  problem  diagramed— you 
live  with  it.  By  and  large,  the  urban  dweller 
spends  from  $20  to  $40  per  year  to  clean  him- 
self up  from  smoke  and  soot,  and  that  doesn't 
include  a  lot  of  business  and  municipal  costs 
for  which  he  also  has  to  foot  the  bill. 

For  smoke  damage,  like  the  havoc  wrought 
by  floods,  is  not  subject  to  neat  itemization 
and  careful  calculation.  Who  can  accurately 
tot  up  the  extra  building-cleaning,  the  extra 
lighting,  the  destruction  in  property  values 
caused  by  dirty  air?  (This  last  item  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  a  staggering  $200  million  a 
year.) 

And  the  few  detailed  studies  that  have  been 
made  will  set  you  on  your  heels.   Back  in 


1913,  when  prices  were  50  per  cent  of  today's, 
Pittsburgh's  smoke  bill— and  this  did  not  in- 
clude the  waste  of  fuel— was  $8,500,000.  In 
St.  Louis,  the  1940  estimate  was  $14  million: 
two  and  one-half  millions  for  unnecessary 
renewing  of  paint  and  sheet  metal  alone.  Chi- 
cago puts  its  losses  at  $30  million;  Cincinnati 
computes  its  toll  at  $8  million;  Cleveland  at 
$6  million.  In  New  York  City,  I  have  heard 
the  bill  for  the  five  boroughs  put  at  $150 
million! 

And  smoke  can  hit  the  countryside  as  well. 
Today  in  Los  Angeles  District,  a  million  dol- 
lars in  damages  has  been  paid  or  is  tied  up 
in  litigation  because  of  sulphur  dioxide  dam- 
age to  truck  gardens:  while  up  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley,  an  international  tribunal  has 
awarded  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  for 
trouble  caused  by  smoke  and  fumes.  Still 
other  suits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
alleged  damage  to  crops  by  fluorine  total 
$2,500,000. 

Add  together  the  nation's  extra  cleaning 
bills,  the  value  of  the  crops  that  have  withered 
under  aerial  bombardment,  and  of  45  million 
tons  of  coal  that  go  up  the  nation's  stacks, 
and  you  come  up  with  a  national  bill  that  is 
impressive  even  to  people  accustomed— per- 
haps dulled  is  a  better  word— to  figures  in 
nine  places  and  up.  The  best  over-all  esti- 
mate that  I  have  seen  places  the  global  figure 
of  smoke  cost  at  $1,500,000,000.  And  this  is 
only  an  educated  guess:  there  is  an  estimate 
for  the  cost  of  waste  fuel  alone  that  comes  to 
$800  million  yearly,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  smoke  damage  to  merchandise  and 
buildings  that  totals  $500  million. 

Whatever  the  figure  is,  it's  steep.  As  a 
nation  we  spend  more  on  cleaning  up  the 
smoke  mess  than  we  spend  on  medicine,  or 
on  private  education,  or  even  on  books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers.  Personal  hygiene  and 


public  beauty  aside,  smoke  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  the  pocketbook. 

A  nd  the  economic  cost  of  smoke  is  only  half 
f\  the  story.  For  even  more  expensive 
/  m  than  the  wear  and  tear  and  waste  of 
smoke  is  the  menace  smoke  presents  to  health. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talk  about  the 
physiological  danger  of  smoke  pollution:  can- 
cer of  the  lungs  and  tuberculosis  have  both 
been  blamed  in  part  on  the  presence  of  irri- 
tants in  the  atmosphere.  That  may  be:  we  do 
not  surely  know.  For  there  has  been  surpris- 
ingly little  careful  medical  investigation  into 
the  full  impact  of  polluted  air  on  human 
health;  there  are  few  studies  to  report;  there 
has  been  little  or  no  controlled  experiment, 
almost  no  research.  Yet  there  are  some  un- 
pleasant and  disconcerting  facts: 

It  is  a  fact,  for  example,  that  the  average 
man  in  the  course  of  a  day  breathes  in  3, 300 
gallons  of  air— some  thirty-four  pounds  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  and  whatever  else 
happens  to  be  floating  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  mouth.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  dust- 
fall  in  Chicago  averages  over  fifty  tons  of 
dirt  per  square  mile  per  month,  that  New 
York  staggers  under  one  hundred  tons  per 
month  per  mile,  that  parts  of  St.  Louis  reel 
under  two  hundred  tons!  O  sweet  fresh  air! 

It  is  a  fact  that  inhaled  solid  particles 
and  acids  are  injurious  to  the  membranes 
of  the  nose  and  throat  and  lungs  and  eyes, 
and  that  smoke  can  also  set  up  a  predisposi- 
tion to  respiratory  disease;  it  is  also  true 
that  during  a  week  of  particularly  bad 
smog  in  London,  the  death  rate  went  up 
20  per  cent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  need  sunlight  for 
health.  Yet  smoke  concentrations  in  New 
York  City  have  blocked  off  as  much  as  42 
per  cent  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  morning 
and  18  per  cent  at  high  noon;  in  Chicago, 
too,  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  the  sunshine 
may  be  lost  in  the  murk. 


And  so  Donora  was  only  the  extreme  end 
of  a  spectrum.  The  scale  tapers  down  and 
shades  off  into  coughs  and  colds,  wheezes  and 
sniffles,  headaches  and  irritated  eyes.  Smoke 
can  be  a  killer;  it  can  be  a  slow-acting  poison, 
a  mild  irritant,  or  just  a  damn  nuisance. 
Sulphurous  smoke  can  step  up  the  erosion 
of  heavy-gauge  steel  rails  by  600  per  cent,  and 
although  we  do  not  know  by  what  exact  mul- 
tiple it  can  accelerate  the  erosion  of  a  human 
lung,  our  imagination  and  our  common  sense 
tell  us  that  perhaps  we  had  best  not  wait  for 
the  full  final  reports  of  the  medical  authori- 
ties. In  due  course  we  will  learn  the  unpleas- 
ant facts  in  all  their  decimal  certainty;  in  the 
meantime  we  can  start  cleaning  up  the  place. 


Ill 


Smoke  is  a  problem  not  just  because  man 
is  careless  or  profligate  or  heedless  of  his 
neighbors,  although  all  these  attitudes 
contribute  to  the  difficulties.  Smoke  is  also  a 
problem  because  it  is  a  tough  enemy. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  beat  smoke  is 
not  to  make  it.  That  means,  in  layman's 
terms,  having  good  fuel  and  handling  it  prop- 
erly;  giving  it  plenty  of  time  and  the  right 
temperature  at  which  to  burn,  and  sufficient 
turbulence  to  mix  intimately  with  the  neces- 
sary oxygen.  Most  smoke  is  nothing  but  un- 
hid ned  fuel— black  carbon  particles  that  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  exchange  electrons  with 
oxygen  atoms  and  have  therefore  failed  to 
form  the  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  gases 
thai  go  up  the  stack  as  invisible  and  usually 
harmless  waste.  Any  fuel— the  purest  anthra- 
cite or  the  most  refined  natural  gas— can  make 
smoke  if  burned  carelessly;  and  any  fuel, 
bituminous  coal  or  heavy  oil,  can  be  burned 
smokelessly  if  the  equipment  is  right  and  the 
fii  ing  is  done  correctly. 

But  unfortunately  the  matter  does  not  end 
there;  if  it  did,  smoke  control  would  be  a 
relatively  easy  problem  to  surmount.  There 
air  two  other  matters  to  contend  with:  im- 
purities in  the  fuel,  and  the  peculiar  mysteries 
sin  rounding  the  act  of  combustion  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  is  in  fuel  that 
will  not  burn  must  emerge  as  waste.  Some 
will  come  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  as 
slag;  some  will  go  up  the  chimney  as  smoke. 
Some  of  whatever  exists  by  way  of  ash— and 
this  may  run  up  to  15  per  cent  of  your  coal— 


will  find  its  way  to  your  curtains  as  cinders 
and  fly-ash.  Some  of  whatever  begins  as 
sulphur— and  there  is  2  per  cent  or  more  of 
sulphur  in  most  coal  and  oil— will  end  up  as 
sulphur  dioxide  out  of  the  stack  and  as  weak 
sulphuric  acid  when  it  has  combined  with  the 
moisture  in  the  air.  That's  what  makes  the 
holes  in  your  laundry  and  what  takes  the 
finish  off  your  house  paint. 

But  there  is  still  another  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  smokeless  combustion.  This  is  the 
strange  fact  that  even  the  purest  fuel  will  not 
burn  if  its  surface  condition  is  not  right:  tiny 
particles  of  coal  will  fly  through  the  inferno 
of  a  power  plant  boiler  and  emerge  unscathed 
as  pure  black  carbon.  You  can  see  the  impor- 
tance of  surface  conditions  for  combustion 
by  trying  to  light  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  match 
flame:  it  can't  be  done.  But  if  you  alter  the 
surface  condition  of  the  sugar  by  brushing 
one  corner  of  the  cube  with  cigarette  ash 
(which  is  already  a  waste  product  from  com- 
bustion and  hence  quite  incombustible  itself) 
oddly  enough  the  sugar  will  light  and  burn 
with  a  steady  flame. 

Like  so  many  simple  things,  smoke  is  com- 
plex upon  analysis.  Smoke  may  be  waste 
fuel;  it  may  be  ash;  it  may  be  sulphur  gas  and 
quite  invisible,  or  carbon  particles  black  as 
night.  It  may  contain  valuable  products— 
the  top-soil  around  an  old  copper  smelter 
once  yielded  smoke-borne  waste  worth  a  mil- 
lion dollars— or  it  may  be  utterly  useless  ashy 
powder  which  must  be  dumped  at  sea  or 
buried. 

One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  a  lot  easier  to 
make  smoke  than  to  beat  it.  Some  of 
the  best  engineering  brains  in  the 
country  have  worried  over  how  to  trap  the 
destructive  gases  and  tiny  particles  that  go 
whirling  up  the  chimney,  and  although  tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made,  no  com- 
plete cure-all— within  economically  feasible 
limits— has  been  found. 

There  is  just  so  much  that  you  can  do 
with  smoke.  You  can  deflect  it  and  you  can 
baffle  it:  both  are  methods  that  break  the 
path  of  smoke  particles  and  cause  them  to  fall 
out  of  their  rising  carrier  of  gas.  You  can 
filter  smoke,  you  can  wash  it,  and  you  can 
centrifuge  it:  all  rather  expensive  methods 
with  specialized  industrial  application.  You 
can  bombard  smoke  with  supersonic  waves 
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which  make  the  extremely  tiny  smoke  par- 
ticles agglomerate  so  that  they  can  be  col- 
lected. And  you  can  electrocute  it  between 
steel  plates  and  wires  that  pulse  with  60,000 
volts  and  attract  the  particles  like  iron  filings 
in  a  magnet. 

But  you  can't  beat  it  all.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  the  four  huge  stacks  of  the 
Waterside  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  tower  over  the  East  River  like  tubes 
torn  from  the  Queens  Midtown  Tunnel; 
almost  half  as  tall  as  the  Queen  Mary  stood 
on  end,  and  big  around  as  a  living  room,  the 
stacks  carry  into  the  air  the  waste  from  four 
huge  boilers  each  as  large  as  a  five-story  build- 
ing. And  they  smoke:  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  dirt  pour  out  of  the  stacks  every  day  and 
the  sulphur  gases  have  already  started  to  at- 
tack the  gleaming  end  wall  of  the  nearby  UN 
building. 

But  if  Con  Ed  smokes,  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
trying.  Merely  consider  the  size  of  its  prob- 
lem: each  day  something  like  ten  million 
pounds  of  coal  or  oil  is  poured  into  its 
boilers.  From  this  enormous  quantity  of  fuel 
comes  a  half  million  pounds  of  smoke,  for 


despite  a  boiler  temperature  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand degrees  Fahrenheit,  some  specks  of  coal 
refuse  to  burn  and  the  original  ash  and  sul- 
phur in  the  coal  must  all  come  out  as  waste 
or  corrosive  gas. 

Consolidated  Edison  has  spent  $21  million 
trying  to  trap  that  half  million  pounds  of 
smoke  at  Waterside  and  the  smoke  at  its  other 
plants.  It  has  installed  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors as  big  as  houses  to  attract  the  smoke  to 
its  giant  plates;  it  has  television  cameras 
trained  on  its  smokestacks  so  that  the  operator 
in  the  boiler  room  can  always  see  the  condi- 
tion of  the  chimney  smoke.  Every  day  it  carts 
out  to  the  ocean  150  to  200  tons  of  fine  gray 
ash  from  Waterside  alone;  scowloads  of  con- 
densed smoke  that  has  been  kept  from  your 
furniture  and  your  lungs. 

Consolidated  Edison  has  cut  down  on  the 
fly-ash  and  soot  by  about  97  per  cent;  it  has 
been  less  successful  with  its  sulphur  wastes. 
Since  sulphur  gases  can  be  collected  at  smelt- 
ing plants,  people  have  assumed  that  Con  Ed 
can  do  the  same.  The  trouble  is,  the  utility 
begins  its  problem  where  the  smelting  plants 
leave  off;  to  eliminate  its  present  sulphur 
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smoke  would  cost  the  company  (and  its  cus- 
tomers) something  like  a  dollar  per  ton  of 
coal  just  to  run  the  necessary  washing  process, 
not  to  mention  the  millions  to  set  it  up.* 
The  moral  is  not  that  Consolidated  Edison 
is  blameless  for  the  smoke  nuisance  in  New 
York;  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  single  largest 
producer  of  smoke  in  the  city.  The  point  is, 
rather,  that  it  is  one  thing  for  indignant 
housewives  and  civic  groups  to  call  for  an  end 
to  smoke  (Consolidated  Edison  gets  at  least 
two  or  three  complaints  a  week),  and  another 
to  examine  the  technological  perplexities 
which  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  easy  to  point 
to  the  biggest  smokestacks  in  the  city  (which 
are  equipped  with  smoke-control  apparatus) 
and  much  more  tiresome  to  scatter  the  blame 
over  the  hundreds  of  tugs  and  locomotives, 
thousands  of  apartment  houses,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  private  homes. 

IV 

What  Consolidated  Edison  has  done— 
and  what  it  has  been  unable  to  do- 
throws  this  problem  of  smoke  control 
into  sharper  perspective.  For  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  there  is  a  technological  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  not  practical  to  go:  those 
gray  clouds  coming  from  your  utility's  stacks 
may  well  be  the  cleanest  industrial  waste  you 
can  reasonably  expect. 

And  a  moment's  reflection  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  another  and  even  more  stubborn  ob- 
stacle to  smoke  control:  the  economic  limit. 
Chicago,  for  example,  has  400,000  buildings 
with  at  least  one  chimney  each,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  a  $300,000  precipitator  (that's 
what  each  of  Con  Ed's  cost)  to  sit  atop  a 
$10,000  house.  The  great  bulk  of  the  nation's 
smoke  cannot  be  battled  with  expensive  tech- 
nical equipment:  it  must  be  prevented  by 
firing  furnaces  correctly. 

And  that  brings  us  down  to  the  ever-recur- 
ring, unexciting,  obdurate  human  problem. 
It  takes  more  than  sweet  reasonableness  to 
convince  a  harried  janitor  that  he  ought  not 
to  throw  wet  garbage  into  an  incinerator. 
Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter  to  show  the  hurried 
householder  that  when  he  gives  his  furnace  a 
kick  and  a  promise,  he  is  contributing  to  the 

*  Consolidated  Edison  will  certainly  have  to  stop 
fouling  the  UN  building— if  not  by  building  its  stacks 
still  higher,  then  by  some  other  method. 


dirt  he  complains  about  on  his  freshly  laun- 
dered shirt. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  when  all  is  said 
and  done  this  smoke  problem  can  be  licked. 
For  in  our  present  begrimed  and  polluted 
state  we  are  still  miles  from  the  technological 
limits  and  far  from  pushing  against  the  stub- 
born barriers  of  excessive  cost  and  the  mini- 
mum degree  of  human  non-co-operativeness. 
We  can— within  a  relatively  few  years— cut  the 
smoke  problem  down  to  life-size,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  our  pocketbooks,  our  spirits,  and  our 
health.  We  can— despite  all  the  admitted  dif- 
ficulties—carry out  a  program  which  will  lit- 
erally make  all  the  difference  between  black 
and  white  in  our  daily  lives. 

Here  is  what  we  need  to  do: 

(1)  We  must  force  large  industry  to  add 
to  its  smoke-control  equipment.  American 
big  business  has  only  begun  to  fight  smoke 
effectively;  it  has  been  effectively  making  it 
for  years.  The  oil  companies  which  contrib- 
uted so  importantly  to  the  Los  Angeles  smog, 
the  U.  S.  Steel  subsidiary  which  helped  pro- 
voke Donora's  tragedy,  the  thousands  of  other 
plants  which  soil  our  lives  and  spoil  our  liv- 
ing must  be  held  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences, not  to  say  the  aftermath,  of  their 
operations.  For  large  industry  the  expense  of 


smoke  control  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  social  costs  of  doing  business. 

Certainly  much  progress  has  been  made. 
The  utilities  lead  the  march,  for  they  stand 
with  their  big  stacks  exposed  to  the  eyes  and 
tempers  of  the  communities  they  serve:  the 
power  companies  alone  have  already  poured 
out  at  least  3100  million  in  the  fight  against 
soot. 

And  the  utilities  are  not  alone.  Standard 
Oil  will  have  spent  $10  million  on  smoke  con- 
trol by  1951,  Dow  Chemical  $3  million,  Ford 
over  a  million  and  a  half,  and  these  are 
merely  examples:  it  is  estimated  that  industry 
is  spending  well  over  $100  million  per  year 
to  battle  air  pollution. 

Vast  as  this  sum  may  seem,  it  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  if  America  is  to  clamp  down  on 
smoke  within  the  limits  technologically  and 
economically  available.  When  our  commu- 
nities become  fully  smoke-conscious  and  de- 
mand the  best  in  smoke  control  from  all  who 
can  afford  it,  we  shall  have  to  invest  some- 
thing like  $2  billion  in  smoke-control  equip- 
ment. If  the  size  of  this  investment  worries 
you,  remember  once  again  that  our  yearly 
cost  of  cleaning  up  is  very  nearly  that  large: 
and  you  are  paying  it. 

(2)    We  need   better  smoke  prevention. 

Foolish  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea  is  still  preva- 


lent that  smoke  is  a  sign  of  industrial  pros- 
perity: manufacturers  who  show  their  plants 
on  their  letterheads  like  to  have  the  artist 
draw  in  nice  thick  streamers  of  smoke.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  smoke  is  waste:  one  prong 
of  the  attack  against  smoke  must  be  to  dem- 
onstrate that  smoke  costs  money. 

The  big  manufacturers  know  this  already: 
the  not-so-big  have  to  be  shown.  In  New 
Jersey  a  meat-packing  plant  was  induced  by 
the  local  smoke-control  board  to  put  in  fur- 
nace equipment  worth  $131,000;  not  only 
did  its  smoke  almost  disappear,  but  its  fuel 
savings  ran  to  $47,000  per  year.  In  like  fash- 
ion, another  plant  spent  $40,000  for  new 
boilers  which  enabled  it  to  burn  $16,000  less 
coal  and  oil— and  to  burn  the  rest  smokelessly. 

Most  of  the  really  black  smoke  you  see  is 
simply  excess  fuel— unburned  fuel— that  is 
needlessly  going  to  waste.  Better  firing  equip- 
ment is  not  only  a  sure  means  of  cutting  down 
on  pollution,  but  a  paying  proposition. 

(3)  We  need  smoke-control  enforcement. 
More  smoke-control  equipment  and  better 
firing  practices  will  not  come  for  the  asking: 
they  must  be  fought  for.  King  Edward  I 
set  the  pattern  in  1307  when  he  instructed  his 
Commission  to  "assess  great  fines  and  ran- 
soms" for  those  who  ignored  his  pioneering 
anti-smoke  ordinance,  and  although  we  may 
have  refined  our  methods,  we  are  still  follow- 
ing in  Edward's  footsteps. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  get 
cleanliness,  we  will  need  more  than  virtue: 
to  be  precise,  we  need  good  stiff  municipal 
or  state  ordinances  with  sharp  teeth  and 
ample  power.  We  need  trained  staffs  of  engi- 
neers who  will  pass  on  all  new  firing  equip- 
ment and  offer  advice  on  old  and  faulty  ap- 
paratus; we  need  skillful  administrators  who 
know  how  to  publicize,  cajole,  persuade,  in- 
struct, and  if  necessary  browbeat  the  public 
into  smoke-consciousness. 

Contrast  this  with  what  we  have:  an  aver- 
age per  capita  expenditure  for  smoke  control 
of  seven  cents.  Think  of  the  efficacy  of  smoke 
control  in  Rochester,  New  York,  where  a  city 
of  330,000  is  under  the  surveillance  of  one 
inspector;  or  Akron,  Ohio,  whose  242,000 
people  are  protected  from  the  wastes  of 
2,500,000  tons  of  coal  by  two  inspectors. 
Even  in  New  York  there  are  only  twenty 
inspectors  and  a  budget  of  only  $1(52.000— 
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just  one-half  of  that  recommended  by  the 
Engineering  Society.  An  ordinance  alone  is 
not  enough— incidentally,  some  two  hundred 
communities  have  ordinances  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Without  the  power  and  the  per- 
sonnel, a  law  against  smoke  is  about  as  effec- 
tive as  a  law  against  sin. 

Where  enforcement  has  been  given  a 
chance,  the  results  have  been  spec- 
tacular. St.  Louis  has  cut  its  smoke 
pall  by  75  per  cent  over  the  past  decade.  Hud- 
son County,  New  Jersey,  cut  its  aerial  grime 
by  85  per  cent  and  then  decided  the  job  was 
done  and  abolished  the  smoke-regulation 
department  in  January  1950.  There  has 
been  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  smoke  since 
then!  Salt  Lake  City— over  twenty  years  ago- 
chopped  its  industrial  smoke  pollution  down 
by  96  per  cent.  New  York  City,  despite  its 
short  budget,  aims  to  clear  its  air  of  75  per 
cent  of  its  dirt  within  a  few  years. 

But  it's  not  easy  to  push  a  smoke-control 
program  through.  It's  expensive  for  big  com- 
panies: they  kick.  It's  a  slow  and  uphill  fight: 
the  public  loses  interest.  It's  easy  to  get  the 
program  bogged  down  in  politics:  you  can't 
stop  smoke  without  stepping  on  someone's 
toes. 

When  Dr.  Louis  McCabe  came  to  Los 
Angeles  to  stop  the  smog  that  was  assuming 
Donora-esque  proportions,  he  was  hailed  by 
the  Los  Angelenos  as  their  deliverer.  Within 
six  months,  Dr.  McCabe  was  being  obstructed 


and  harassed;  within  a  year  he  was  being 
heckled,  investigated,  sniped  at,  and  defied. 
The  famous  California  air  was  finally  made 
available,  in  modest  quantities,  to  the  local 
Californians— but  it  was  only  after  McCabe 
had  fought  the  oil  companies  to  a  standstill, 
exposed  a  disgruntled  politician  who  was 
trying  to  undermine  the  smoke  program  for 
reasons  of  personal  grudge,  appeared  before 
endless  juries  and  committees,  and  generally 
displayed  a  combination  of  zeal  and  tact  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  diplomat. 

But  despite  all  the  difficulties,  it  can  be 
done.  The  task  is  not  a  glamorous  one  nor 
will  it  yield  immediate  dividends:  like  good 
furnace  operation,  smoke-control  programs 
take  plenty  of  time,  a  certain  degree  of  angry 
temperature,  and  enough  civic  turbulence. 
William  Christy,  who  heads  the  New  York 
program  after  twenty-five  years  of  outstanding 
work  cleaning  up  St.  Louis  and  industrial 
New  Jersey,  says:  "It's  all  wrong  to  speak  of 
smoke  control  as  a  campaign.  It's  more  like  a 
thirty  years  war." 

In  the  end  it  pays  off  handsomely:  two  or 
three  years  from  now  if  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors are  still  bothered  and  annoyed  by  the 
smoke  in  your  town,  you  will  have  nothing 
to  blame  but  your  own  inertia.  The  trouble 
is,  we've  been  living  in  the  Dark  Ages  for 
so  long,  we've  got  used  to  them.  I  wonder 
how  New  Yorkers  are  going  to  adjust  to  that 
skiing  air  around  1953.  Most  of  them  will 
probably  be  forced  to  move  to  Pittsburgh. 
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Last  month,  Fred  Hoyle  introduced  this  series  of  five  articles  about  the  new  cosmology 
with  a  description  of  the  Earth  itself  and  our  solar  system,  as  seen  both  from  interplanetary 
space  and  from  a  planet  moving  around  another  star  in  the  Milky  Way.  In  his  graphic 
account  of  the  Sun  and  stars  in  this  issue,  he  continues  to  explain  the  new  developments 
in  astrophysical  knowledge  which  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  "next  cosmological  revolu- 
tion" in  our  way  of  thinking  about  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe.  Mr.  Hoyle  is 
Felloiu  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  lecturer  in  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  articles  were  originally  prepared  as  talks  for  the  BBC;  they  will  be  incor- 
porated in  a  book  to  be  published  by  Harper  &■  Brothers  in  April.  Next  month,  Mr.  Hoyle 
will  discuss  the  origin  and  fate  of  the  stars.— The  Editors. 


The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
tell  you  what  the  astrophysicists  have 
discovered  recently  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Sun.  And  this  will  bring  up 
their  answers  to  a  number  of  age-old  cosmo- 
logical questions.  What  is  the  Sun  made  of? 
How  hot  is  it?  Is  it  simply  hot  on  its  surface, 
or  is  the  whole  body  hot,  inside  and  outside? 
These  are  some  of  the  things  which  puzzle 
people.  Much  more  important  is  this  one. 
What  is  the  source  of  the  Sun's  energy?  Is 
it  growing  hotter,  or  colder?  How  long  will 
it  continue  to  radiate  light  and  heat  at  just 
the  rate  required  by  living  creatures  on  the 
Earth?  Is  it  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  or 
will  it  stay  the  same  size— or  even  perhaps 
get  bigger?  Some  of  these  questions,  I  might 
warn  you,  will  take  us  forward  into  the 
remote  future,  perhaps  to  a  time  more  than 
10,000,000,000  years  hence. 

After  all  this,  there  is  another  class  of 
question,  not  of  such  wide  cosmic  importance 
but  of  urgent  practical  interest,  that  we  must 


also  consider.  For  in  the  study  of  the  Sun's 
light  and  heat,  astronomy  comes  in  contact 
with  everyday  affairs.  Not  only  is  sunlight 
a  necessity  for  the  support  of  life  on  the 
Earth,  but  it  is  also  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  the  energy  at  present  used  in  industry. 
The  power  produced  by  coal  and  oil  rep- 
resents sunlight  that  was  stored  in  trees  and 
plants  thousands  of  centuries  ago.  Even 
hydroelectric  power  really  comes  from  the 
Sun,  for  it  is  the  Sun's  heat  that  sucks  water 
from  the  oceans  into  the  atmosphere.  But 
falling  water  is  not  a  big  source  of  energy 
and  it  is  well  known  that  our  coal  and  oil 
supplies  cannot  last  for  more  than  a  few 
centuries.  So  it  looks  as  if  our  power  may 
finally  give  out,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  our 
present  civilization.  Moreover,  we  need  more 
energy,  great  quantities  of  it,  if  we  are  to  go 
on  developing  at  the  rate  we  are  getting  used 
to.  How  are  we  to  find  a  new  supply  of 
energy?  Should  we  start  growing  plants  with 
the  object  of  trapping  the  Sun's  light,  or 
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should  we  build  a  whole  lot  of  miniature  suns 
of  our  own?  This  can  be  done,  as  you  know, 
by  disintegrating  uranium  in  an  atomic  pile. 
This  will  bring  me  to  our  newest,  our  most 
anxious,  fear.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  people  than  an  atomic  explosion  might 
fire  off  a  nuclear  chain  reaction  that  would 
blow  up  the  whole  Earth.  Whether  this  is 
so  or  not  must  form  a  part  of  our  cosmology. 

First,  then,  a  few  general  remarks  about 
the  Sun.  It  is  the  nearest  of  the  stars— a 
hot  self-luminous  globe.  Though  only 
a  star  of  moderate  size,  the  Sun  is  enormously 
greater  than  the  Earth  and  the  other  planets. 
It  contains  about  1,000  times  as  much  mate- 
rial as  Jupiter,  the  largest  planet,  and  over 
300,000  times  as  much  as  the  Earth.  Its 
gravitational  attraction  controls  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  and  its  rays  supply  the  energy 
that  maintains  nearly  every  form  of  activity 
on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule:  for  instance, 
the  upheaval  of  mountain  ranges  and  the 
outbursts  of  volcanoes. 

You  might  like  to  ask  why  the  Sun  is  able 
to  supply  its  own  light,  heat,  and  energy, 
whereas  the  Earth  and  the  other  planets  only 
shine  feebly  with  the  aid  of  borrowed  light. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  best  to  start  this 
problem  by  considering  the  interior  of  the 
Earth.  Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  overlying 
rocks,  material  near  the  center  of  the  Earth 
is  subjected  to  enormous  pressure.  Indeed, 
in  the  deep  interior  the  pressures  amount  to 
nearly  100,000,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
It  is  the  same  inside  the  other  planets,  and 
in  those  that  are  larger  than  the  Earth  the 
pressures  developed  are  even  greater.  It  may 
surprise  you  that  the  ordinary  solids  and 
liquids  of  common  experience  should  be  able 
to  withstand  such  terrific  forces  without  giving 
way. 

But  if  we  apply  this  argument  to  the  Sun 
we  get  a  different  answer.  It  can  be  estab- 
lished that,  in  order  to  withstand  the  weight 
of  the  overlying  layers,  the  pressure  at  the 
center  of  the  Sun  must  be  nearly  100,000 
times  greater  than  the  already  tremendous 
values  occurring  within  the  Earth.  Ordinary 
solids  and  liquids  certainly  cannot  stand  up 
to  compressional  forces  as  great  as  that.  If 
the  sun  were  constituted  like  the  Earth,  it 
would  collapse  visibly  before  our  eyes  under 


the  inexorable  power  of  its  own  gravitational 
field.  How  then  does  the  astrophysicist  ex- 
plain why  the  Sun  does  not  collapse,  and  also 
why  it  has  remained  pretty  much  its  present 
size,  as  the  geologists  have  shown,  over  at 
least  the  past  500,000,000  years?  There  is 
only  one  possibility.  The  material  inside  the 
Sun  must  be  hot,  very  hot,  by  our  standards. 
By  calculation  we  have  discovered  that  near 
the  Sun's  center  the  temperature  must  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15,000,000°  C.  This  may 
be  compared  with  the  temperatures  in  an 
electric  furnace,  which  are  less  than  3,000°  C, 
or  even  with  the  surface  of  the  Sun  where  the 
temperature  is  only  6,000°  C.  Here  then  we 
can  tick  off  the  answer  to  one  of  our  original 
questions:  namely,  "How  hot  is  it  inside  the 
Sun?"  It  is  about  15,000,000°  C,  and  it  is 
very,  very  much  hotter  inside  than  it  is  at 
the  surface. 

II 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  what  a  tem- 
perature of  15,000,000°  C.  means.  If  the 
solar  surface  and  not  the  center  were  as 
hot  as  this,  the  radiation  emitted  into  space 
would  be  so  great  that  the  whole  Earth  would 
be  vaporized  within  a  few  minutes.  Indeed, 
this  is  just  what  would  happen  if  some  cosmic 
giant  were  to  peel  off  the  outer  layers  of  the 
Sun  like  skinning  an  orange,  for  the  tremen- 
dously hot  inner  regions  would  then  be  ex- 
posed. Fortunately,  no  such  circumstance  is 
possible,  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  Sun  pro- 
vide a  sort  of  blanket  that  protects  us  from 
its  inner  fires.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  blanketing 
layers  some  energy  must  leak  through  from 
the  Sun's  center  to  its  outer  regions,  and  this 
leakage  is  of  just  the  right  amount  to  com- 
pensate for  the  radiation  emitted  by  the 
surface  into  surrounding  space.  For  if  the 
amount  leaking  through  were  greater  than 
the  amount  radiated,  the  surface  would  simply 
warm  up  until  an  exact  balance  was  reached 
The  situation  has  some  similarities  with  what 
happens  if  you  heat  a  long  metal  bar  at  one 
end.  Heat  travels  from  the  hotter  end  to  the 
cooler  end.  But  this  analogy  is  not  perfect. 
Analogies  never  are.  Heat  is  carried  along 
a  metal  bar  by  conduction,  whereas  in  the 
Sun  the  outward  leak  of  energy  is  carried 
by  radiation.  The  radiation  changes  its  char- 
acter as  it  works  its  way  outward.    At  the 
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surface  it  is  ordinary  light  and  heat,  but  in 
the  central  regions  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
very  short  wave-length  radiation  known  as 
X  rays. 

We  now  reach  an  important  point.  The 
rate  at  which  radiation  leaks  through  from 
the  central  regions  and  thence  into  outer 
space  can  be  calculated— that  is  to  say,  the 
brightness  of  the  Sun  can  be  predicted  theo- 
retically. The  result  of  the  calculation  de- 
pends most  strongly  on  the  amount  of  material 
present  in  the  Sun.  If,  for  instance,  the 
amount  were  increased  tenfold,  the  bright- 
ness would  increase  about  a  thousandfold. 
Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  sun-bather 
would  welcome  this  change,  for  it  would 
cause  the  whole  body  of  the  Earth  to  melt 
and  the  rocks  would  bubble  merrily.  Then 
again  the  Sun's  brightness  depends  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  its  material,  and 
also  on  its  size.  The  Sun  would  become 
dimmer  if  it  were  expanded  and  more  bril- 
liant if  it  were  contracted. 

The  first  calculations  along  these  lines 
were  made  by  Eddington.  In  his  remarkable 
book  The  Internal  Constitution  of  the  Stars 
he  worked  out  a  theoretical  value  for  the 
brightness  of  the  Sun,  using  as  the  ingredients 
of  the  calculation  the  quantity  of  material 
in  the  Sun  and  its  known  size.  The  theory 
gave  a  brightness  nearly  a  hundred  times  too 
large;  that  is,  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
it  is  known  to  be  by  observation— ordinary 
observation  by  telescope.  But  this  was  not 
as  bad  as  it  sounds,  because  Eddington  had 
to  make  a  guess  at  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  solar  material.  His  first  guess  was  that 
the  material  is  predominantly  composed  of 
iron  and  other  elements  of  what  is  called 
high  atomic  weight.  The  important  feature 
of  this  guess  was  that  no  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  hydrogen  and  helium  were  thought 
to  be  present. 

By  about  1930,  Eddington,  however,  had 
come  round  to  the  view  that  his  original  idea 
of  a  Sun  made  of  iron  was  to  blame  for  the 
trouble.  It  was  found  that  the  presence  of 
appreciable  quantities  of  hydrogen— the  ele- 
ment with  the  lowest  atomic  weight  of  all- 
would  make  a  very  big  difference  in  the 
theoretical  result.  To  bring  theory  into  line 
with  observation,  the  Sun  had  to  contain 
either  about  35  per  cent  hydrogen  or  over 
90  per  cent  hydrogen.  Now  astronomers  were 
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effectively  unanimous  in  preferring  the  35 
per  cent  alternative,  even  though  H.  N. 
Russell  of  Princeton  had  shown  that  hydrogen 
is  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  the  atmos- 
pheres of  many  stars.  Here  you  must  allow 
me  a  slight  digression,  for  you  see  now  the 
working  of  prejudice.  Previous  opinion  had 
been  that  the  Sun  contained  next  to  no 
hydrogen.  When  Eddington's  work  upset 
this  notion  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  and  the  35  per  cent  possibility 
was  accordingly  adopted.  And  this  view  has 
persisted  until  quite  recently.  A  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  general  cosmic  abundance 
of  the  various  chemical  elements  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  one  of  the  most  recent  cosmological 
developments. 

Here  now  is  a  crucial  turning  point  in 
our  argument.  We  have  seen  that 
the  interior  has  to  be  very  hot  indeed 
to  prevent  the  Sun  from  collapsing  catastro- 
phically.  We  have  also  seen  how  the  rate  at 
which  the  surface  radiates  energy  into  sur- 
rounding space  can  be  calculated.  I  have 
mentioned  the  various  items  of  information 
that  constitute  the  basis  of  the  calculation, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  noticed  that  at 
no  point  did  I  introduce  the  idea  that  the 
Sun  actually  generates  energy  by  nuclear 
transmutations  taking  place  in  its  interior— 
the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  in  atomic  piles. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  brightness  of  the 
Sun  is  independent  of  whether  any  such 
energy  is  being  produced  or  not?  The  answer 
to  this  is,  yes.  If  the  size  of  the  Sun  and  the 
quantity  and  composition  of  the  material  it 
contains  are  all  known,  then  its  brightness  is 
a  fixed  quantity,  quite  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  energy  production  occurs  in  the  in- 
terior. This  result  may  strike  you  as  very 
surprising.  Eddington's  contemporaries  cer- 
tainly found  it  so.  Jeans,  in  particular,  never 
seems  to  have  understood  its  significance. 

But  is  nuclear  transmutation  taking  place 
in  the  Sun  nevertheless?  The  best  way  for 
us  to  make  further  progress  in  this  problem 
is  by  asking  how  Eddington  was  able  to 
deduce  that  energy  generation  must  indeed 
be  taking  place  inside  the  Sun,  and  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  compensate  exactly  for  what  is 
being  radiated  into  surrounding  space.  Let 
us  suppose,  by  some  magic,  that  we  remove 
the  sources  of  the  solar  energy.  There  will 
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be  no  immediate  change  in  the  Sun's  bright- 
ness. But  as  you  will  realize,  the  Sun  cannot 
go  on  losing  energy  indefinitely  without  there 
being  some  important  changes  in  its  internal 
structure.  What  would  the  changes  be?  I 
suppose  the  natural  answer  would  be  to  say 
that  the  Sun  would  cool  off.  But  this  is 
wrong.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inner 
regions  could  not  then  support  the  weight  of 
the  overlying  layers  and  there  would  be  a 
complete  collapse  of  the  whole  body.  So  a 
cooling-off  process  would  not  be  a  stable  one. 
The  loss  of  radiant  energy  from  the  surface 
would  lead  to  a  very  slow  contraction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Sun,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  this  compression  would  actually  heat 
up  the  material.  Eddington's  method  of 
determining  the  brightness  remains  valid  and 
shows  that  so  far  from  cooling  off,  the  Sun 
would  actually  grow  steadily  brighter  as  it 
contracted.  Calculation  shows  further  that 
the  reduction  of  the  diameter  of  the  Sun 
would  be  about  a  hundred  yards  every  year. 
At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  very  little- 
it  would  certainly  lead  to  no  noticeable  effect, 
even  with  sensitive  instruments,  over  the 
whole  course  of  recorded  history.  But  this  is 
only  a  way  of  saying  that  the  period  of 
recorded  history  is  extremely  short.  Over 
periods  of  time  that  are  commonplace  to  the 
geologists  the  Sun  would  change  a  very  great 
deal. 

Ill 

If  we  put  this  argument  in  a  slightly 
different  form  we  can  immediately  reach 
our  conclusion.  For  if  throughout  the 
geological  ages  some  source  of  internal 
energy  had  not  just  compensated  for  the 
radiation  that  was  being  lost  at  the  solar 
surface,  the  Sun  would  necessarily  have 
shrunk  by  now  to  a  tiny  body.  In  short,  it 
would  have  become  much  less  than  it  is  ob- 
served to  be  at  present. 

But  the  inference  that  there  must  be  energy 
generation  inside  the  Sun  does  not  settle  our 
difficulties.  We  have  still  to  find  out  exactly 
how  the  energy  is  produced.  Ordinary  chem- 
ical sources  are  hopelessly  inadequate.  If, 
for  instance,  the  Sun  were  made  out  of  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  the  best  quality  coal, 
the  coal  would  be  reduced  entirely  to  ashes  in 
only  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Nor  is  the 


natural  radioactivity  of  uranium,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  rocks  that  compose  the  Earth's 
crust,  sufficient  to  run  the  solar  engine.  Some 
new  source  depending  on  atomic  transmuta- 
tion is  necessary.  This  requirement  first  made 
it  clear  to  scientists  that  it  must  be  possible 
to  find  nuclear  processes  that  are  very  power- 
ful sources  of  energy.  Here,  as  with  so  many 
other  important  ideas  in  physics,  the  lead  was 
supplied  by  astronomy. 

How,  then,  is  energy  generated  in  the  Sun? 
Two  suggestions  as  to  this  were  made  by 
Jeans.  One  was  that  the  Sun  might  contain 
super-radioactive  material  not  present  on  the 
Earth,  and  the  other  that  matter  might  even 
be  annihilated  under  the  physical  conditions 
occurring  in  the  solar  interior.  For  various 
reasons  that  it  would  take  me  too  long  to 
describe,  neither  of  these  ideas  has  passed 
into  current  astrophysics.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  lay  along  different  lines,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  being  a  little  technical,  I  should 
like  to  go  over  the  main  developments  as 
they  occurred. 

Let  us  transfer  the  scene  to  the  interior 
of  the  atom  instead  of  the  interior  of  the 
Sun.  The  chemical  elements  are  classified 
according  to  the  particles  contained  in  their 
central  nuclei.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  list 
of  atoms  found  in  nature  is  ordinary  hydrogen 
with  a  nucleus  containing  one  particle— a 
proton— while  at  the  upper  end  is  the  com- 
monest form  of  uranium,  which  has  a  complex 
nucleus  made  up  of  92  protons  and  146 
neutrons.  I  hope  you  are  familiar  enough 
with  these  terms  not  to  let  them  worry  you. 

Measurements  made  by  Aston  of  Cambridge 
in  the  early  nineteen-twenties  showed  that 
the  best  way  of  getting  energy  out  of  the 
elements  at  the  upper  end  of  the  list  is  to 
break  up  the  nucleus,  preferably  into  two 
pieces  of  about  the  same  size.  As  you  are 
probably  aware,  the  only  elements  for  which 
this  has  so  far  been  found  practicable  are 
uranium  and  thorium.  Exactly  the  opposite 
situation  occurs  for  nuclei  containing  less 
than  about  fifty  particles.  These  have  to  be 
added  together  for  energy  to  be  obtained. 
Many  such  building-up  processes  are  possible, 
but  only  one  is  of  great  astronomical  interest. 
Helium  is  next  to  hydrogen  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  of  atomic  weights.  If  four  protons 
could  be  combined  so  as  to  form  an  alpha- 
particle,  as  the  nucleus  of  helium  is  usually 
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called,  a  large  amount  of  energy  would  be 
set  free. 

Remembering  that  Eddington's  work 
showed  that  the  Sun  must  contain  at  least 
35  per  cent  hydrogen,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  ask  the  question:  Is  the  conversion  of 
hydrogen  into  helium  the  process  that  sup- 
plies the  solar  energy  generation? 

A  n  important  start  toward  answering  this 
f\  question  was  made  in  the  early  nine- 
£X  teen-thirties  by  Atkinson  and  Houter- 
mans,  who  showed  that  nuclear  transforma- 
tion processes  do  indeed  occur  in  the  solar 
interior  at  roughly  the  required  rate.  The 
next  step  was  taken  in  1938  by  Gamow  and 
Teller,  whose  work  may  be  described  as  bring- 
ing the  ideas  of  Atkinson  and  Houtermans 
into  line  with  the  rapidly  developing  science 
of  nuclear  physics.  But  so  far  no  one  had 
earmarked  the  actual  processes  that  supply 
the  Sun's  energy.  This  link  in  the  chain  was 
left  to  H.  A.  Bethe  of  Cornell,  who  showed, 
in  1939,  that  a  particular  set  of  reactions 
involving  carbon  and  nitrogen  as  catalysts 
has  the  effect  of  building  helium  from 
hydrogen  at  just  about  the  rate  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  energy  radiated  from  the 
solar  surface.  Catalysts,  you  remember,  are 
substances  which  help  a  reaction  to  occur  but 
do  not  change  themselves. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  my  colleague,  R. 
A.  Lyttleton,  and  I  first  became  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  structure  of  the  Sun. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  Bethe's  work,  if  it  were 
put  into  calculations  at  the  beginning  instead 
of  at  the  end,  should  lead  to  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  whole  method  of  investi- 
gation, which  had  hitherto  lacked  both 
accuracy  and  elegance.  These  troubles  were 
due  at  root  to  the  use  of  the  observed  size 
of  the  Sun  as  a  datum  of  the  calculations. 
So  long  as  the  mode  of  energy  generation 
was  unknown,  this  was  a  necessary  procedure, 
but  once  the  nuclear  processes  occurring  in 
the  Sun  were  understood,  it  was  possible  to 
put  the  whole  problem  in  a  much  more  direct 
and  challenging  form.  Given  only  the  amount 
and  the  composition  of  the  solar  material,  is 
it  possible  to  decide  purely  by  calculation 
both  the  brightness  of  the  Sun  and  what  its 
size  must  be?  Lyttleton  and  I  found  that  this 
could  indeed  be  done,  and  we  were  able  to 
show  that  the  results  of  the  mathematical 
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theory  agree  with  observation  to  an  accuracy 
of  a  few  per  cent.  It  is  a  strange  thought 
that  we  know  far  more  about  the  inside  of 
the  Sun  than  we  do  about  the  motion  of 
boiling  water  in  a  kettle. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
next  step  leads  us  away  from  the  Sun 
to  other  stars.  Eddington,  right  from 
the  outset,  was  not  slow  to  see  his  theory  also 
applied  to  the  stars  in  general.  His  compari- 
son of  theory  with  observation  for  a  group 
of  about  twenty  stars  was  at  first  regarded  as 
very  encouraging,  but  as  time  went  on  cer- 
tain discrepancies  became  more  and  more 
manifest. 

These  discrepancies  persisted  until  about 
two  years  ago,  when  it  was  realized  that 
they  can  be  completely  resolved  by  a  change 
in  our  view  as  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  material  composing  the  Sun 
and  the  stars.  You  will  remember  that  in 
Eddington's  work,  consistency  between  theory 
and  observation  could  be  obtained  if  the 
Sun  contained  either  35  per  cent  or  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  The  only  step 
that  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  discrep- 
ancies I  have  just  mentioned  was  to  adopt 
the  larger  percentage.  To  sum  up  the  most 
recent  conclusions,  a  normal  star  at  the  time 
of  its  birth  consists  of  about  1  per  cent  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  about  1  per  cent  of 
heavy  elements  such  as  iron,  perhaps  up  to 
5  per  cent  helium,  and  the  rest  hydrogen. 
This  answers  one  of  our  original  questions: 
What  is  the  Sun  made  of?  Because,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  the  Sun  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 

At  this  stage  we  may  notice  an  important 
point  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  planets. 
If  the  weight  of  hydrogen  in  the  Sun  is  over 
a  hundred  times  greater  than  the  combined 
weight  of  such  elements  as  silicon,  oxygen, 
iron,  and  magnesium,  it  is  clear  that  the 
composition  of  the  Sun  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  planets,  where  the  combined 
abundance  of  hydrogen  is  only  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  elements.  In  short, 
there  is  about  a  hundredfold  difference  be- 
tween the  hydrogen  content  of  the  Sun  and 
the  planets,  and  this  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  in  a  later  article  we  come  to 
consider  the  process  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  planets. 
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By  now  we  have  implicitly  answered  a 
number  of  our  original  questions.  How  long 
will  the  Sun  continue  to  radiate  light  and 
heat  at  just  the  rate  required  by  living 
creatures  on  the  Earth?  Calculation  shows 
that  so  long  as  the  Sun  is  not  seriously 
disturbed  by  processes  occurring  outside 
itself— and  this  matter  will  form  one  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  next  article— the 
supply  of  hydrogen  in  the  Sun  will  last  for 
about  50,000,000,000  years.  This  does  not 
quite  answer  our  question,  because  after 
about  10,000,000,000  years  the  Sun  will  be 
getting  too  warm  for  our  comfort.  In  other 
words,  as  more  and  more  hydrogen  gets  con- 
verted into  helium,  the  Sun  will  get  hotter 
and  hotter.  This  is  another  of  those  results 
that  go  the  opposite  way  from  what  you 
might  naturally  expect.  By  the  time  the  Sun 
has  used  about  a  third  of  its  present  store  of 
hydrogen  the  climate,  even  at  the  poles  of 
the  Earth,  will  be  getting  too  hot  for  any 
forms  of  life  that  at  present  inhabit  it,  At 
a  still  later  stage,  the  Sun  will  become  so  hot 
that  the  oceans  will  boil  and  life  will  become 
extinct. 

So  life  will  perish  in  the  solar  system  as 
a  whole,  for  the  same  considerations  will 
also  affect  Mars,  not  because  the  Sun  becomes 
too  feeble,  but  because  we  shall  be  roasted. 

I  think  this  answers  all  our  questions  con- 
cerning the  Sun  except  this  one— perhaps  a 
minor  one  .  for  those  whose  interests  in  cos- 
mology is  not  professional:  Is  the  Sun 
going  to  change  its  size?  Is  it  going  to 
swell  or  to  shrink?  To  deal  with  this,  we 
must  return  to  the  stars.  So  far  I  have  spoken 
as  if  all  stars  can  be  fitted  into  the  scheme  I 
have  described.  This  is  not  so.  Those  that 
do  have  a  special  name:  they  are  called  the 
main-sequence  stars.  There  are  several  groups 
of  non-conformers,  and  one  of  them,  the  red- 
giants,  I  want  now  to  consider  briefly.  The 
red-giants  are  also  of  interest  partly  because 
the  problem  they  raise  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  to  receive  solution,  and  partly  because, 
as  I  shall  describe  in  a  later  article,  they  serve 
as  a  clock  whereby  we  can  determine  the  ages 
of  the  stars.  I  am  rather  sorry  that  I  cannot 
bring  in  all  the  varieties  of  non-conformers, 
as  they  have  such  interesting  names— the  red- 
giants,  the  white-dwarfs,  the  blue-dwarfs,  the 
black-dwarfs,  the  sub-giants,  the  sub-dwarfs, 
and  the  collapsed  super-giants. 


IV 

The  red-giants  are  normal  enough  so 
far  as  the  amounts  of  energy  radiated 
from  their  surfaces  are  concerned. 
Where  they  differ  from  main-sequence  stars 
is  in  being  of  much  greater  size,  though  of 
very  much  smaller  average  density.  They 
really  are  big.  It  was  these  stars  that  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  said  that  if  the  Sun  were  re- 
placed by  one  of  them  it  would  fill  up  most 
of  the  space  inside  the  Earth's  orbit  and  that 
the  Earth  might  even  find  itself  lying  deep 
inside  the  gigantic  body  of  the  star. 

The  line  of  argument  I  have  described, 
starting  from  Eddington's  calculations  and 
ending  with  Bethe's  discovery  of  the  carbon- 
nitrogen  reactions,  fails  completely  for  the 
red-giants.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  If 
Eddington's  calculation  is  applied  to  them, 
it  gives  central  temperatures  that  are  far  too 
low  for  the  carbon-nitrogen  reactions  to  work 
efficiently.  Gamow  suggested  that  perhaps 
other  nuclear  transformations  are  operative 
in  these  stars,  but  the  difficulties  raised  by 
this  hypothesis  have  proved  so  severe  that 
it  now  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  different  procedure  from 
Eddington's,  whereby  Bethe's  carbon-nitrogen 
reactions  were  put  into  the  theory  at  the 
beginning  and  in  which  the  size  of  the  star 
was  an  outcome  of  the  calculations.  Lyttleton 
and  I  were  naturally  interested  to  see  whether 
stars  as  huge  as  the  red-giants  could  be  rep- 
resented by  the  theory.  We  soon  realized 
that  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  chem- 
ical composition  was  taken  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  star,  as  it  was  in  Eddington's 
theory.  Now  the  idea  that  every  star  has  a 
uniform  composition  had  been  accepted  by 
almost  every  author  from  the  earliest  attempts 
on  the  problems  of  stellar  structure.  Was 
there  any  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  a  cor- 
rect hypothesis? 

In  every  normal  star,  hydrogen  is  being 
converted  into  helium  inside  the  central 
regions,  so  that  appreciable  non-uniformity 
of  composition  must  arise  in  any  star  thai 
has  already  consumed  a  large  fraction  of  its 
original  supply  of  hydrogen,  unless  some 
process  mixes  up  the  helium  with  the  material 
in  the  rest  of  the  star.  Given  certain  things 
in  a  star,  a  sufficiently  fast  rotation,  and 
perhaps  a  certain  sort  of  magnetic  field,  such 
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uniform  mixing  does  go  on.  When  adequate 
mixing  occurs  the  star  remains  of  main- 
sequence  type;  that  is,  its  radius  remains 
comparatively  small.  But  when  there  is  only 
partial  mixing,  it  transpires  that  the  star  must 
swell  as  the  hydrogen  is  consumed.  Indeed, 
when  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  inner  hydrogen 
has  been  converted  to  helium,  calculation 
shows  that  the  distension  of  the  star  becomes 
exactly  of  the  order  observed  in  the  red- 
giants.  The  importance  of  all  this  to  the 
astrophysicist  is  that  when  we  observe  a  star 
with  a  greatly  distended  bulk,  we  know  that 
this  star  has  had  sufficient  time  since  it  was 
born  to  consume  most  of  its  initial  supply 
of  hydrogen.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  result 
enables  us  to  work  out  the  ages  of  the  stars 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

In  small  stars  such  as  the  Sun,  that  have 
not  yet  lived  long  enough  to  burn  up  much 
of  their  hydrogen,  there  can  be  no  great 
degree  of  swelling.  Even  so,  it  seems  that 
there  has  already  been  a  slight  expansion  of 
the  Sun.  and  this  gives  us  the  probable 
answer  to  our  final  astrophysical  question. 
As  the  Sun  steadily  grills  the  Earth  it  will 
swell,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  increasing 
rapidity,  until  it  swallows  the  inner  planets 
one  by  one:  first  Mercury,  then  Venus,  then 
the  Earth.  Mars  is  likely  to  be  the  last  planet 
to  suffer  this  fate,  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
an  even  further  extension,  as  far  as  Jupiter, 
will  occur.  This  particular  part  of  the  New 
Cosmology  seems  to  fit  in  well  with  medieval 
ideas  about  hell. 

V 

My  final  points  in  this  article  are 
about  terrestrial  sources  of  energy 
and  the  possibility  of  blowing  up 
the  Earth.  As  to  sources  of  energy,  I  think 
that  it  is  now  the  popular  idea  that  we  should 
generate  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  disintegration  of  uranium  or  thorium  in 
a  multitude  of  atomic  piles,  as  they  are 
usually  called.  Now  in  this  matter  I  am 
heterodox  in  my  views.  I  believe  that  the 
Sun  is  a  far  better  bet,  that  we  should  trap 
sunlight  on  a  large  scale  by  the  widespread 
growth  of  suitable  plants  in  tropical  areas. 
The  ultimate  product  would  be  alcohol,  an 
excellent  substitute  for  gasoline. 

O 

The  idea  that  is  now  generally  held  is  that 
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so  little  uranium  is  required  that  the  source 
of  supply  hardly  needs  to  be  considered.  But 
this  is  not  so.  The  main  snag  in  using  urani- 
um or  thorium  is  that  rich  ores  of  these 
metals  are  so  extremely  rare  that  they  could 
provide  us  with  industrial  power  for  only  a 
few  centuries.  It  is  true  that  there  is  plenty 
of  very  thinly  distributed  uranium.  But  in 
order  to  use  it,  about  as  much  rock  would 
have  to  be  mined  each  year  as  at  present  we 
mine  coal.  Then  the  rock  would  have  to  be 
crushed  and  the  uranium  extracted  chem- 
ically. All  this  could  no  doubt  be  done,  but 
I  think  it  would  require  at  least  as  much 
effort  as  the  growing  of  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
atomic  energy  may  not  be  used  for  specialized 
purposes;  for  example,  in  transport.  But  these 
applications  will,  for  the  most  part,  turn  on 
the  very  difficult  problem  of  developing  what 
physicists  call  fast  reactors.  These  are  a  sort 
of  cross  between  the  violence  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  slow  production  of  energy  in  a 
pile. 

I  come  now  to  our  final  question.  Is  it 
possible  to  produce  an  atomic  explosion  that 
starts  a  chain  reaction  in  the  Earth  itself?  In 
particular,  could  some  reaction  fire  off  the 
hydrogen  that  is  present  in  water,  especially 
in  the  water  of  the  oceans?  If  all  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  oceans  were  suddenly  converted 
into  helium,  the  Earth  would  be  vaporized 
practically  instantaneously.  The  blaze  of 
radiation  produced  would  be  as  large  as  the 
total  emission  from  the  Sun  added  up 
throughout  a  whole  year,  and  if  there  is  life 
on  Mars,  it  would  rapidly  be  reduced  to 
ashes.  If  you  ever  mention  the  end  of  the 
world,  that  is  the  sort  of  end  you  should  have 
in  mind. 

A  high  temperature  is  necessary  before 
hydrogen  is  affected  by  nuclear  reactions. 
The  highest  temperature  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  Earth  occurs  in  a  volume  a  few 
centimeters  across  for  a  time  of  about  a  ten- 
millionth  of  a  second  during  the  explosion  of 
a  uranium  bomb.  This  temperature  is  about 
150,000,000°  C,  which  is  about  ten  times 
greater  than  the  temperature  at  the  solar 
center.  The  question  is  whether  a  uranium 
bomb  exploded  under  water  would  act  as  a 
detonator  to  the  hydrogen  in  the  water.  In 
the  autumn  of  1945  I  looked  into  this  matter 
and  decided  that  the  high  temperature  pro- 
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duced  by  the  bomb  lasts  for  too  short  a  time 
for  this  to  be  possible.  This  conclusion  was 
later  confirmed  by  the  atom  bomb  trials  at 
Bikini. 

VI 

But  before  we  leave  this  subject  we  must 
also  consider  the  possibility  of  the  un- 
derwater explosion  of  bombs  more 
violent  than  the  uranium  bomb.  These  con- 
siderations have  particular  relevance  to  the 
possibility  of  making  a  hydrogen  bomb.  The 
idea  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  is  to  produce  an 
extremely  rapid  conversion  of  hydrogen  into 
helium;  to  do  what  the  Sun  does,  but  to  do 
it  quickly.  To  do  this,  two  conditions  are 
necessary.  One  is  a  high  temperature,  and 
this  could  best  be  achieved  by  using  a 
uranium  bomb  as  a  detonator.  The  other 
necessity  is  to  find  a  far  faster  reaction  than 
the  main  processes  that  occur  in  the  Sun 
and  the  stars.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  though 
this  is  an  impossibility,  because  any  process 
that  can  be  used  on  the  Earth  can  also  occur 
in  the  Sun.  But  this  overlooks  a  really  crucial 
point. 

The  fastest  reacting  substances  are  so  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  material  of  the  stars  that 
they  are  not  important  in  astrophysics.  On 
the  Earth,  however,  these  substances  can  be 
prepared  artificially  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  atomic  pile. 

The  most  powerfully  reacting  substance  is 


indeed  of  the  sort  that  would  require  artificial 
preparation.  This  is  a  special  form  of  hydro- 
gen known  as  tritium,  which  differs  from 
ordinary  hydrogen— the  form  of  hydrogen  I 
have  been  considering  so  far— in  its  central 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  of  ordinary  hydrogen 
consists  of  one  particle— a  proton,  whereas 
tritium,  as  its  name  implies  has  a  nucleus  con- 
taining three  particles— a  proton  and  two  neu- 
trons. In  my  opinion  the  most  powerful  reac- 
tion would  be  obtained  by  combining  tritium 
with  a  form  of  hydrogen  known  as  deuterium, 
the  central  nucleus  of  which  contains  two 
particles— a  proton  and  a  neutron. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  topic:  Can  the 
hydrogen  bomb  explode  the  oceans?  Even 
with  the  most  violent  reaction,  I  think  that 
fortunately  this  is  impossible.  The  import- 
ance of  the  hydrogen  bomb  from  a  military 
point  of  view  is  that  it  can  be  made  as  large 
as  practical  questions  allow,  whereas  the 
uranium  bomb  is  severely  limited  in  size.  So 
a  hydrogen  bomb  of  extremely  great  ex- 
plosive power  can  be  made  if  the  necessary 
quantity  of  tritium  can  be  manufactured.  But 
it  is  not  the  total  quantity  of  energy  released 
by  the  bomb  that  decides  whether  the  oceans 
will  explode.  The  crucial  quantity  is  the  tem- 
perature produced,  and  curiously  enough  this 
must  be  nearly  the  same  in  the  hydrogen 
bomb  as  in  the  uranium  bomb.  So  we  may 
conclude  that  although  mankind  may  engage 
in  foolish  personal  destruction,  the  Earth  it- 
self is  safe. 


Cold  Weather  Suggestion 

Many  persons  aggravate  throat  complaints  by  mufflers,  wearing 
scarfs  or  extra  covering  about  the  neck;  these  do  keep  the  throat 
warm,  but  in  every  change  of  position  of  the  head  or  face  some  part 
of  the  neck  or  throat  is  moved  from  the  covering;  the  covering  does 
not  adapt  itself  to  or  follow  the  movement,  hence  the  cold  air  rushes 
in  upon  that  unprotected  part  and  chills  it;  but  the  beard  follows 
every  motion  of  the  head  or  face  faithfully,  and  thus  is  the  most  perfect 
muffler  that  can  possibly  be  devised. 

—From  Fun  Better  Than  Physic;  or,  Everybody's  Life- 
Preserver,  by  W.  W.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1871. 
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A  Story  by  Kay  Boyle 


Now  it  was  evening,  and  the  rain  had 
been  falling  all  day,  falling  steadily  on 
the  ruins  and  rubble  of  the  city,  and 
the  wind  had  been  driving  in  hard  from  the 
outlying  hills.  It  was  the  time  of  day  to  turn 
toward  home,  and  a  sadness  seemed  to  fall, 
with  the  rain,  upon  the  city  streets,  as  if,  at 
this  hour,  the  entire  city  had  come  quietly  to 
recognize  the  reason  for  its  physical  destruc- 
tion, and  the  burden  of  its  nearly  unatonable 
sin.  People  whose  daily  work  was  done 
moved  out  of  the  doorways  of  the  half-broken 
buildings,  the  shop-blinds  descended,  shud- 
dering aloud,  and  the  ferment  of  sale  and 
barter  came  to  a  close.  The  streetcars  came, 
riding  the  weather  as  a  ship  rides  the  sea,  so 
filled  with  dark,  clinging  forms  that  they  no 
longer  stopped  for  those  who  waited,  but 
rocked  on  toward  the  outskirts  of  the  German 
city,  their  bells  clanging  out  in  warning 
through  the  falling  rain. 

It  was  only  when  you  had  come  uptown  as 
far  as  the  American  Shopping  Center  that  the 
grief  and  longing  which  beset  the  city  seemed 
to  be  assuaged.  Here  the  Army  Post  Ex- 
change, and  the  Clothing  Store,  and  the  Cof- 
fee Shop,  with  its  ice-cream  soda  fountain, 
were  emblazoned  with  neon  lights,  and  music 
came  through  amplifiers  planted,  like  giant 
convolvuluses,  in  the  roof  garden's  illumi- 
nated shrubbery.  There  were  elegant  cars 
parked  cheek  by  jowl  still  in  the  cemented 
drive  before  the  buildings,  for  it  was  Wednes- 
day, and  the  Shopping  Center  closed  an  hour 
later  on  that  day.  The  whole  place  was  set 
aside  from  ordinary  life  by  seeded  triangles  of 


grass,  bordered  by  hedges,  and  these  and  the 
shrubbery  seemed  artificially  colored,  but  it 
was  the  rain  and  the  floodlights  which  had 
painted  them  in  phony  green. 

Here  there  was  the  constant,  insouciant 
fluxing  of  the  civilian  and  the  military— the 
dependent  children  in  their  Gene  Autry  out- 
fits, with  rodeo  holster  and  pistol  sets  strapped 
at  their  waists,  and  the  groups  of  blue-jeaned 
high-school  students  passing,  with  their  saddle- 
back shoes,  their  insignia-stamped  windbreak- 
ers  giving  this  the  cleavage  of  any  Stateside 
town.  Or  there  were  the  dependent  wives  in 
long,  vividly  colored,  mail-order  coats,  with 
the  plaid-lined  hoods  of  them  covering  their 
silky  hair,  walking  under  the  rain  with  their 
husbands  in  uniform  beside  them,  the  captains 
and  majors  and  colonels  carrying  five-cent 
paper  shopping  bags  by  their  string  handles 
as  they  pushed  in  and  out  of  the  bright,  fan- 
ning doors.  While  through  the  amplifiers 
which  yawned  above  their  heads  in  this  alien 
country,  a  voice  they  had  known  since  time 
began  sang  the  familiar  words  of  love  aloud 
to  them,  keeping  the  sound  of  Germany  away. 

But  there  were  men  alone  among  these 
others,  GIs  come  this  far  from  bar- 
racks in  the  streetcars  or  by  jeep,  on  a 
Wednesday  evening,  boys  from  the  Southern 
states,  or  from  the  North,  or  from  the  West, 
or  from  the  East,  some  with  black  skins  and 
some  with  white,  come  for  the  sake  of  a  Coke, 
or  a  banana-split,  or  for  the  familiar  layout 
of  a  newsstand;  or  come  merely  to  sit,  in  their 
khaki  socks,  in  the  stalls  of  the  "Wile-U- 
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Wait"  shoe-repair  salon,  to  close  their  eyes, 
and  dream  there  as  they  waited  for  new 
Catspaw  heels  to  be  affixed;  come  in  loneli- 
ness to  this  lighted  island  which  could  not  be 
accepted  as  home,  but  which  might  be  taken 
for  a  little  while  as  home's  facsimile.  One  of 
these  was  a  colored  GI  from  Mississippi,  with 
a  month's  pay  in  his  pocket,  who  walked 
quickly  toward  the  show  windows  of  the 
Clothing  Store,  with  his  head  lowered  into 
the  springtime  wind.  It  was  the  presence  of 
someone  waiting  in  the  shadows  of  the  build- 
ing which  stopped  him  as  abruptly  as  if  the 
darkness  had  pronounced  his  name. 

"Why,  hello,"  he  said,  and  he  lingered 
there,  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets  out 
of  the  wet,  his  eyes  seeking  to  make  out  the 
figure  through  the  rain  and  the  obscurity. 
"Hi,  there,"  he  said,  speaking  softly,  as  man 
might  have  said  it  to  woman  in  his  loneli- 
ness,  but  the  figure  gave  no  sign  that  it  had 
heard.  The  soldier  stepped  closer  to  the 
border  hedge,  and  he  leaned  across  the  bud- 
ding twigs  of  it,  and  now  he  could  see  that  the 
creature  who  waited  there  was  no  larger  than 
a  child,  a  child  perhaps  stricken  to  immobility 
and  silence  by  the  amplified  music,  and  the 
hastening  people,  and  by  the  neon  lights 
which  spelled  their  indecipherable  message 
out.  "What  you  think  you  doing  out  on  a 
night  like  this  one?"  he  said,  and  the  child, 
or  the  dwarf,  or  whatever  it  was  that  had 
taken  shelter  there,  took  the  four  or  five  inter- 
vening steps  across  the  triangle  of  slipping, 
unseen  mud,  and  made  its  way  expertly 
through  the  brittle  hedge.  When  it  stood 
beside  him  on  the  pavement,  the  soldier  laid 
his  hand  gently,  in  diffidence,  on  its  shoulder, 
and  he  drew  it  forward  with  him  toward  the 
show  windows  of  the  Clothing  Store.  And 
there,  in  the  two  great  golden  squares  of  light 
cast  out,  he  saw  that  his  fingers  touched  the 
wool  of  a  drenched  gray  sweater  that 
stretched,  raveling,  across  the  bare  flesh  of  a 
boy  of  four  or  five.  "You  sure  got  yourself 
good  and  wet  all  over,"  the  soldier  said,  and 
he  paused,  hesitant  a  moment,  before  looking 
shyly  into  the  boy's  face,  perhaps  fearing  the 
record  of  want  and  hunger  that  might  be 
written  there. 

"Kalt,"  the  little  boy  said,  and  he  looked 
up  at  the  soldier,  his  cheeks  as  full  and  firm 
as  a  baby's  cheeks,  and  a  look  of  impudence, 
of  humor,  in  his  long-lashed,  lively  eyes. 


"You  got  no  call  to  be  cold  this  time  of 
year,"  the  soldier  said,  but  here,  out  of  the 
shelter  of  the  building,  he  too  felt  the  wind 
driving  sharply  in  upon  them  from  the  spring- 
time hills.  He  could  feel  the  good  covering 
of  flesh  on  the  boy's  bones,  for  the  clothes  the 
boy  wore  were  as  thin  as  paper,  and  the  bones 
under  the  covering  of  flesh  were  shaking  in 
the  soldier's  hand.  "You  just  went  and  got 
yourself  so  wet  that  it'd  take  a  month  to  dry 
you  out.  That's  all  the  matter  with  you.  You 
just  needs  to  get  in  where  it's  dry,"  the  soldier 
said,  and  he  looked  around  for  a  couple  of 
other  words  to  say,  but  he  couldn't  find  them, 
for  he  had  come  only  a  few  weeks  before  to 
this  country,  and  the  language  of  home  was 
the  only  one  that  made  any  sense  at  all. 

He  kept  one  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
and  like  this  they  walked  into  the 
light  of  the  entrance-way  together, 
walked  with  the  high-school  girls,  and  the 
dependent  wives,  and  the  military,  toward 
where  a  German  girl,  with  an  official  be- 
ribboned  badge  pinned  on  her  blouse,  stood 
checking  civilians  at  the  swinging  door.  It 
may  have  been  that  she  did  not  see  beyond 
the  soldier's  uniform,  and,  seeing  it,  she  did 
not  put  the  question;  or  it  may  have  been 
that,  in  the  fluxing  tide  of  women  and  men, 
she  did  not  see  the  German  boy  go  past.  And 
once  inside,  the  boy  and  the  soldier  stood 
motionless  together,  drawn  suddenly  apart 
from  all  the  others,  and,  in  his  uneasiness,  the 
soldier  took  his  leather-beaked  cap  from  the 
black  curls  on  his  head.  Beyond  hung  a  mir- 
ror, and,  when  the  tide  of  white  people 
parted,  the  soldier  saw  himself,  tall,  gaunt, 
chalk-eyed,  separated  not  only  by  his  color 
from  these  others,  but  by  his  own  perplexity; 
and  then,  as  if  recalling  that  he  had  been  lent 
a  temporary  dignity  by  the  uniform  he  wore, 
he  put  his  cap  quickly  back  upon  his  head 
again. 

He  stood  holding  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  German  boy,  seeking  to  get  his  bearings 
in  the  confusion,  to  steer  a  course  between 
the  display  of  nylon  nightgowns,  and  the  Roy 
Rogers  sweaters  in  primal  colors,  and  the 
gaudily  striped  ties;  while  the  others,  with 
purpose  and  destination  established  in  them, 
passed  from  counter  to  counter,  come  here 
for  something  they  knew  the  size  and  shape 
and  terms  of,  and  which  they  would  discard 
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if  the  specifications  were  not  the  right  ones, 
not  come  for  the  sake  of  warmth  or  light  or 
an  illusion  of  security.  In  the  full-length 
panel  of  the  glass,  he  could  see  that  below  the 
German  boy's  raveling  sweater  hung 
shrunken  cotton  pants,  and  below  the  pants, 
ribbed,  cotton  stockings,  black  with  wet,  were 
twisted  on  his  short,  strong  legs.  But  what- 
ever shoes  the  boy  had  on  his  feet,  the 
soldier  could  not  make  out,  because  of  the 
accumulated  mud  they  bore. 

"You  had  ought  to  wiped  your  feet  off  be- 
fore you  come  in,"  the  soldier  said.  The  tide 
of  people  had  closed  again  before  the  mirror, 
and  the  soldier  looked  down  at  the  boy,  and 
he  saw  that  the  fair  hair  was  not  cropped 
close  to  his  head  as  he  had  seen  it  on  the 
skulls  of  other  German  children,  but  it  hung 
silky  and  long  behind  his  ears  and  in  his 
soiled  small  neck,  and  strands  of  it  curled  up 
fine  and  golden  across  his  rain-wet  brow. 

"You  Have  Only  One  Mother,"  said  a  sign 
hanging  over  the  silverware  counter,  and  a 
wreath  of  forget-me-nots  had  been  hand- 
painted  around  these  simple  words.  "You 
Have  Only  One  Mother"  was  written  in 
white,  perhaps  in  soap,  in  a  flowing  hand  on 
the  three-paneled  glass  at  the  lingerie  counter, 
and  the  striped  shower  curtains  in  the  Gift 
Shop  Corner  bore  this  same  factual  statement 
concerning  Mother's  Day.  It  was  the  boy's 
eye  or  mind  which  cleared  before  the 
soldier's,  and  which  singled  out  of  the  bright, 
animate  confusion,  the  portrait  of  a  woman's 
thin,  somber  face.  It  was  framed  in  pleated 
gilt  paper,  and  it  hung  above  the  hosiery 
counter,  where  the  stockings  were  shown 
drawn  over  shapely,  wooden  legs.  There  were 
legs  which  reclined  on  cushions,  and  others 
which  did  not,  and  above  them  meditated  the 
censorious  face  of  someone  perhaps  as  recog- 
nizable as  Whistler's  mother,  only  the  boy 
and  the  soldier  had  no  way  of  knowing  the 
features  either  of  Whistler's,  or  his  mother's, 
face. 

"Grossmutter!"  the  boy  cried  out  in  his 
high,  clear,  impudent  voice,  and  his  fingers 
pulled  at  the  soldier's  sleeve.  "Grossmutter!" 
he  cried,  with  a  kind  of  humor  in  it,  and  he 
pointed  up  at  the  woman  with  her  thin  lips 
and  her  meekly  parted  hair. 

"Well,  what  d'y'  know?"  said  the  soldier, 
and  a  sense  of  wonder  and  pleasure  came  into 
his  blood. 


But  for  all  their  incongruity  here,  it 
might  have  been  that  the  Clothing 
Store  had  been  expecting  them  to 
come,  for  at  the  far  end  of  its  galleries  a  spe- 
cial counter  had  been  prepared.  Through  the 
flux  of  shoppers,  the  soldier  saw  a  pair  of 
child's  size,  ealf's-hide  cowboy  boots  set  on 
the  glass,  and  a  black  rubber  coat,  with  a 
matching  fireman's  hat,  standing  high  on  the 
doll-like,  smiling  model  of  a  boy. 

"Looks  like  they're  selling  things  for  boys 
over  there,"  the  soldier  said,  and  the  boy  in 
his  raveling  sweater  moved  forward  with  him, 
his  hand  holding  to  the  soldier's  hand. 

The  German  woman  behind  the  counter 
might  have  stepped  out  of  a  schoolroom  for 
the  moment,  taken  refuge  here  from  the  up- 
roariousness  of  the  young  and  heedless,  and 
now  she  straightened  the  ribbons  of  the  offi- 
cial badge  which  labeled  her  one  of  the 
chosen,  and  she  settled  the  pins  in  her  knot  of 
graying  hair. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  she  said  in  her  good 
imitation  of  American,  but  the  soldier  did 
not  seem  to  see  her  standing  there.  Instead, 
he  saw  the  cowboy  boots  on  the  glass  pane  of 
the  counter,  and  he  picked  them  up,  and  he 
looked  at  the  soles  of  them,  and  at  the  heels, 
as  carefully  as  if  he  had  stood  like  this  in 
stores  at  home  with  a  blond-headed  child 
beside  him,  and  had  learned  what  qualities 
you  had  to  look  for  in  the  shoes  that  child 
would  wear. 

"Oh,  prima,  prima!"  the  boy  cried  out  in 
his  eagerness. 

"Can  I  show  you  something?"  the  German 
woman  said. 

Behind  her  were  the  shelves  with  boys' 
shirts  lying  folded  one  upon  the  other  in 
them,  and  boys'  corduroys,  boys'  pullovers, 
and  boys'  blue  jeans,  with  the  smell  of  their 
denim,  strong,  familiar,  like  the  smell  of 
home  upon  the  air.  "If  He's  Yours,  He  De- 
serves the  Best,"  the  slogan  was  written  above 
the  shelves,  and  the  soldier  felt  his  own  lips 
shaping  the  words  of  this  unprecedented  state- 
ment, his  tongue  moving  slowly,  cautiously, 
emitting  no  sound.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
raincoat  on  the  model,  and  his  fingertips 
lifted  the  hem  of  it,  and  he  looked  at  the 
lining,  and  then  he  let  it  fall,  and  with  his 
open  palm  he  stroked  the  fireman's  black, 
sloping  hat.  His  month's  pay  had  gone  so 
heavy  with  promise  in  his  pocket  now  that 
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he  could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  it,  and 
when  the  woman  behind  the  counter  spoke  to 
him,  he  slowly  brought  himself  to  hear. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  and  he  took  off  his 
hat  before  her.  And  then  he  remembered  the 
uniform  he  wore,  and  he  put  it  on  again. 
"There're  pretty  nice  things  you  got  here, 
ma'am,"  he  said.  It  was  not  until  then  that 
he  saw  the  felt  slippers  the  boy  had  on  his 
feet,  with  the  toes  thrusting,  pale  as  putty, 
through  them,  having  thrust  through  the 
ribbed  stockings  a  long  time  before.  "I  want 
the  best  pair  of  shoes  you  got  in  the  store  for 
my  little  boy  here,"  he  said. 

Behind  the  counter  was  a  half-circle  of 
hinged,  shoestore  seats,  and  the  boy  sat  tenta- 
tively on  the  edge  of  the  one  the  saleswoman 
pulled  down  for  him,  and  then  he  slipped 
off  it,  and  let  it  clap  back  into  place  again. 
He  did  this  twice,  and  each  time  he  did  it, 
he  looked  around,  laughing,  because  of  the 
slaps  of  sound  it  made.  His  hair  was  drying 
in  the  heat  of  the  store,  and  its  color  light- 
ening, and  his  full,  babyish  cheeks  were 
pressed  up  until  his  eyes  were  almost  closed 
with  laughing,  and  a  flush  spread  over  his 
soiled,  merry  face.  The  saleswoman  had 
spoken  in  English  to  him,  and  not  until  she 
had  sat  down  before  the  boy,  and  put  out  her 
hand  to  take  the  measurement,  did  she  see  the 
sodden,  broken  slippers,  and  her  bent  body 
straightened  on  the  shoeclerk's  stool. 

"Why,  this  is  a  German  boy.  He's  Ger- 
man," she  said,  and  she  looked  up  in  shocked 
rebuke. 

"Well,  yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  soldier.  "He's 
German.  I  found  him  standing  outside  the 
door." 

"Germans  are  not  allowed  to  come  in 
here,"  the  saleswoman  said. 

"Well,  maybe  neither  him  nor  me's  allowed 
to  come  in  here,"  said  the  soldier,  speaking 
gently,  "but  he's  got  the  right  to  have  shoes 
on  his  feet  the  same  as  you  and  me  got  the 
right." 

Now  that  he  sat  back  in  this  adult  seat, 
the  boy's  legs  were  too  short  to  bend 
at  the  knee,  and  they  thrust  out 
straight  before  him,  like  the  legs  of  an  un- 
jointed  doll.  And  once  the  saleswoman  had 
taken  his  slipper  off,  and  held  it  in  distaste 
between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  the  boy 
began  to  talk  in  his  high,  almost  impudent 


voice  to  her,  or  to  anyone  who  would  listen, 
piping  wildly  and  sweetly  of  the  cowboy 
boots,  it  may  have  been,  or  the  raincoat,  or 
the  other  things  he  wanted  for  his  own.  But 
however  many  elegant,  clean  pairs  of  shoes 
the  saleswoman  brought  out,  they  would  not 
go  onto  his  feet  because  of  the  welts  and  the 
wet  of  the  ragged  stockings  on  his  legs. 

"I  think  you'll  have  to  put  dry  socks  on 
him  first,"  the  saleswoman  said,  and  she  held 
the  new  shoes  in  her  hand,  her  eyes,  her  very 
being,  withdrawn,  making  no  move  to  peel 
his  stockings  away.  "We  have  some  cheap 
ones,"  she  said,  for  she  had  been  chosen  by 
the  Americans  to  serve  Americans,  and  it  was 
to  them  she  gave  her  allegiance  now.  "We 
have  some  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pair." 

"Maybe  you  got  some  better  ones,"  the 
soldier  said.  "Maybe  you  got  some  that  costs 
more."  The  saleswoman  got  up,  and  she  set 
the  shoes  down  on  the  floor,  and  she  turned 
to  study  the  numbers  on  the  cartons  on  the 
shelves.  Then  she  slid  out  the  box  marked 
"7,"  and  she  sat  down  again  on  the  stool  be- 
fore the  boy.  In  the  box  there  were  socks 
with  multi-colored  stripes,  and  others  with 
flowered  borders,  and  still  others  in  solid 
blue,  and  solid  red,  and  green,  and  gold. 
"Ask  him  what's  his  favorite  color,  ma'am, 
will  you?"  said  the  soldier,  his  voice  modest 
and  shy. 

When  the  saleswoman  spoke  to  the  boy  in 
this  tongue  they  shared  in  common,  the 
bright,  quick  chattering  came  to  a  pause,  and 
then,  when  she  had  finished,  the  boy  began  to 
slide  back  and  forth  on  the  hinged  wooden 
seat  again,  speaking  his  high,  sweet  vocabu- 
lary of  joy. 

"He  says  he  likes  them  all,"  said  the  sales- 
woman, resigned  now  to  anything  that  they 
might  say  or  do.  "He  says  he  wants  them 
all." 

"Well,  that's  okay  with  me.  Tell  him  that's 
okay,"  the  soldier  said,  and  perhaps  because 
he  believed  there  might  be  some  doubt  in  her 
mind  concerning  how  much  he  had,  the 
soldier  took  the  bills  of  scrip  from  his  pocket, 
and  he  began  counting  them  carefully  out. 
But  she  didn't  want  the  money  then;  she 
wanted  something  else  of  him,  and,  seated 
there  on  the  stool  before  the  boy,  she  did  not 
look  at  the  soldier,  but  in  spite  of  the  shame 
and  the  broken  pride  which  held  and  warped 
her  spirit,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  take 
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the  rotted,  black  stockings  from  the  boy's 
soiled  legs. 

So  the  soldier  stooped,  and  he  pulled 
the  boy's  stockings  off,  and  now  that  his  feet 
were  naked  before  them,  they  saw  the  inch 
or  more  of  bleached,  spongy  flesh  which 
cushioned  the  soles  of  the  boy's  feet. 

"Why,  this  boy's  feet  must  have  been  frozen 
some  time,"  the  soldier  said.  "Maybe  not  this 
winter,  but  a  long  time  ago.  But  they  was 
certainly  frozen  some  time.  Maybe  when  he 
was  nothing  but  a  baby  lying  in  his  crib,"  he 
said,  and  he  held  the  boy's  feet  cradled  in  his 
long,  dark  hands. 

It  was  while  he  picked  out  the  shoes  for 
the  boy,  and  selected  the  underwear  for  him, 
and  three  bright  shirts,  and  two  pairs  of  blue 
jeans,  and  a  printed  neck-scarf  with  jewel 
nail  heads  and  a  bucking  broncho  in  the  pat- 
tern of  it,  and  a  nickel  slide  loop  to  draw  it 
tight  beneath  the  collar,  that  the  soldier 
dreamed  the  brief,  clear  dream  of  love  about 
the  boy.  For  the  duration  of  the  dream,  the 
boy  was  his,  the  authority  of  family,  of  coun- 
try, of  occupation  even,  having  discarded 
him,  and  the  soldier,  who  had  known  only 
leaning  Negro  shacks,  become  the  provider, 
the  protector  at  last,  the  dispenser  of  white- 
skinned  charity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one 
in  the  American  store  now  except  the  three 
of  them,  and  no  sound  in  their  universe  ex- 
cept the  shrill,  rapid  piping  of  the  boy.  Then 
the  soldier  lifted  the  calf's-hide  boots  off  the 
counter  again,  and  he  said:  "He  ought  to 
have  these  to  change  to  when  he's  done  got 
the  others  wet."  So  he  put  the  cowboy  boots 
aside,  with  the  shirts,  and  the  blue  jeans,  and 
the  underwear,  and  his  fingers  returned  to  the 
hem  and  the  lining  of  the  raincoat  on  the 
smiling  pink-faced  model  of  a  child.  "Maybe 
you  got  this  in  his  size,  and  the  hat  that  comes 
with  it,"  the  soldier  said,  but  the  boy  was 
saying  something  to  the  woman.  "What's  that 
boy  saying  now?"  the  soldier  said. 

"He  says  his  mother  will  be  pleased,"  said 
the  saleswoman,  her  voice  acrid  as  she  took 
her  sales-pad  up.  Over  the  hosiery  counter 
the  sign  said,  "You  Have  Only  One  Mother," 
and,  "You  Have  Only  One  Mother,"  the  run- 
ner above  the  silverware  counter  repeated, 
and  Whistler's  mother  looked  down  on  them, 
giving  no  quarter  to  man  or  boy  as  she  eyed 
them  from  the  pleated  gilt  paper  of  her 
frame. 


"Would  you  ask  him  something  for  me, 
ma'am?"  said  the  soldier,  and  his  fingers  on 
the  raincoat  ceased  to  move.  "Would  you  ask 
him  where  his  mother  is?"  he  said. 

The  boy  had  got  the  wet  gray  sweater 
off  alone,  and  he  was  struggling  now  to 
get  his  arms  into  the  red  and  orange 
cowboy  shirt.  When  the  saleswoman  put  the 
question  to  him,  he  was  doing  his  best  to  get 
the  buttons  closed.  He  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
marvelous  brightness,  a  singular  eagerness  of 
lip,  and  tongue,  and  eye,  but  once  she  had 
heard  his  quick,  insouciant  answer,  the 
woman  shook  her  head. 

"He  says  he  doesn't  know  where  his  mother 
is,"  she  told  the  soldier,  and  then  she  turned 
away  to  look  for  the  raincoat,  and  the  fire- 
man's hat,  in  the  size  the  boy  would  wear. 
"That's  the  way  things  are  in  Germany  now," 
she  said  in  a  wild,  wounded  voice  when  she 
came  back  to  the  counter.  "Will  there  be  any- 
thing else?"  she  said,  and  she  took  up  her 
pencil  and  began  writing  the  sales-check  out. 

"Well,  then,  maybe  you'd  ask  him  where- 
abouts he  lives,"  the  soldier  said. 

The  boy  was  doing  the  buttons  of  the  shirt 
up  wrong,  and  the  soldier  sat  down  on  the 
hinged  seat  beside  him,  and  his  long,  dark 
supple  fingers  set  the  buttons  right.  Then  he 
helped  him  pull  the  blue  jeans  on  over  the 
wet,  shrunk,  cotton  pants,  and  he  adjusted 
the  straps  of  them  over  the  boy's  shoulders, 
while  the  woman  put  the  second  question  to 
the  boy. 

"He  says  he  doesn't  know  where  he  lives," 
she  said  in  answer,  saying  these  words  in  con- 
demnation of  him  and  of  the  people  from 
which  he  came,  her  voice  grim,  relentless,  in 
its  yearning  for  the  decency,  the  order,  they 
had,  as  a  country,  known  before. 

The  soldier  was  fixing  the  jeweled  neck- 
scarf  on  the  boy's  shirt  collar,  adjusting  the 
nickel  slide  loop  of  it,  and  for  a  moment  he 
did  not  speak. 

"Well,  maybe  you'd  be  so  kind  to  ask  him, 
ma'am,  how  he  come  here  alone,"  the  soldier 
said  then,  and  the  saleswoman  turned  her 
head  toward  the  boy,  but  not  quite  to  him, 
giving  only  the  side  of  her  schoolmistress  face 
to  him,  and  she  put  the  words  in  a  tense,  low, 
almost  menacing  German  to  him,  and  at  once, 
when  she  was  finished,  the  eager  piping  of  the 
boy's  voice  began. 
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And  then  his  answer  was  given,  and  the 
saleswoman  did  not  speak.  She  had  begun 
making  figures  on  the  sales-slip,  but  now  her 
hand  which  held  the  pencil  ceased  to  move, 
and  she  seemed  to  look  at  nothing,  not  at  the 
sales-pad  before  her,  or  at  the  people  moving 
past  the  counter,  or  at  the  soldier,  or  the  boy. 

"He  says  his  mother  brings  him  here  in  the 
morning,"  she  said  at  last,  "and  she  leaves  him 
outside  when  the  people  start  coming.  And 
then  she  comes  back  and  picks  him  up  in  the 
evening  again." 

The  soldier  had  arranged  the  neck-scarf 
on  the  boy's  shirt,  and  he  had  finished 
with  the  buttons,  and  he  sat  without 
moving  on  the  hinged  wooden  seat,  unable 
to  think  of  anything  to  say.  And  then  his 
eyes  shifted  to  the  saleswoman's  face,  and 
before  he  spoke,  he  cleared  his  throat. 

"Maybe  he'd  tell  you  if  he  was  in  here 
before— you  know,  if  he  ever  come  in  with 
anybody  who  got  things  for  him  before  he 
come  in  with  me,"  he  said. 

The  boy  was  dressed  in  the  rodeo  shirt,  and 
the  blue  jeans,  and  good  tie-shoes  were  on 
his  feet,  and,  as  he  spun  in  wonder  before 
the  full-length  panel  of  the  mirror,  he  did  not 
hear  the  question  the  first  time  she  put  it  to 
him.  She  had  to  say  it  twice  before  he  halted 


in  his  spinning  and  then  the  answer  came. 

"He  says  he's  been  in  the  PX,  and  in  the 
coffee  shop,  but  nobody  took  him  to  the 
Clothing  Store  before,"  the  saleswoman  trans- 
lated in  bitterness.  "He  says  somebody 
brought  his  little  sister  in  last  week,  but  the 
shoes  she  got  weren't  as  good  as  the  shoes  you 
bought  him,  and  she  only  got  one  pair  of 
socks."  Then  she  cried  out  in  a  low,  fierce 
voice  across  the  counter  to  the  soldier:  "Don't 
you  see  how  it  is  with  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try? Don't  you  see  they  don't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil  any  more?  You 
should  take  all  these  things  away  from  him! 
You  should  take  the  clothes  off  him  and  put 
him  back  out  in  the  rain  again!  Germans  like 
that  deserve  nothing,  nothing!" 

But  the  boy  of  whom  she  spoke  paid  no 
heed  either  to  the  woman,  with  her  aging, 
fanatical  face,  or  to  the  soldier,  for  he  was 
spinning,  with  his  arms  outstretched,  before 
the  figure  of  the  flushed,  blond  child  who 
spun,  in  his  bright  new  clothes,  within  the 
glass. 

"Well,  at  home,"  said  the  soldier,  and  his 
voice  was  quiet  as  he  counted  the  bills  of 
military  currency  out;  "at  home,  ma'am,  I 
never  had  much  occasion  to  do  for  other  peo- 
ple, so  I  was  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
offered  me,"  he  said,  and  then  he  went  away. 


Vincent  Van  Gogh 

WILLIAM  JAY  SMITH 

Walking  at  night  in  a  hat  fitted  with  twelve  candles, 
The  painter  came  to  the  edge  of  a  field,  and  a  barbed  wire 
Fence,  and  that  was  all. 

The  corn  was  ablaze,  and  the  sky  caught  fire. 

The  stars  were  extinguished;  the  painter  died, 
Blood  from  his  hand  running  into  the  flower  beds. 
Here  is  the  cornfield,  swirling  ear,  and  all; 
And  in  the  foreground,  nervously  applied, 

An  intricate  maze  of  thin-sown  poppy-heads. 
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Vladimir  Nabokov 

Draxvings  by  Jon  Nielsen 


In  1919,  by  way  of  the  Crimea  and  Greece, 
a  flock  of  Nabokovs— three  families  in 
fact— fled  from  Russia  to  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  was  arranged  that  my  brother  and 
I  would  go  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
on  a  scholarship  awarded  more  in  atonement 
for  political  tribulations  than  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  intellectual  merit.  The  rest  of  my 
family  expected  to  stay  for  a  while  in  London. 
Living  expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  a  handful 
of  jewels  that  a  far-sighted  old  chambermaid 
in  our  St.  Petersburg  home  had  swept  off  a 
dresser  into  my  mother's  suitcase  when  pack- 
ing it  for  our  hurried  departure  in  1917.  We 
had  left  that  handsome  home  for  what  we 
thought  would  be  a  brief  wait,  a  prudent 
perching  pause  on  the  southern  ledge  of 
Russia;  but  the  fury  of  the  new  regime  had 
refused  to  blow  over.  In  Greece,  during  two 
spring  months,  braving  the  constant  resent- 
ment of  intolerant  shepherd  dogs,  I  collected 
butterflies.  On  the  liner  Pannonia  which  was 
bound  (twenty  years  too  soon,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned)  for  New  York,  but  let  us  off  at 
Marseilles,  I  learned  to  fox-trot.  France  rat- 
tled by  in  the  coal-black  night.  The  pale 
Channel  was  still  oscillating  inside  us  when 
the  Dover-London  train  quietly  came  to  a 
stop.  Repetitive  pictures  of  gray  pears  on  the 
grimy  walls  of  Victoria  Station  advertised  the 


bath  soap  English  governesses  had  used  upon 
me  in  my  childhood. 

My  father  had  visited  London  before— the 
last  time  in  February  1916  when,  with  five 
other  prominent  representatives  of  the  Rus- 
sian press,  he  had  been  invited  by  the  British 
government  to  take  a  look  at  England's  war 
effort  (which,  it  was  hinted,  did  not  meet 
with  sufficient  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
Russia's  public  opinion).  They  had  been 
shown  the  Fleet.  Dinners  and  speeches  had 
followed  in  noble  succession.  The  timely 
capture  of  Erzerum  by  the  Russians  and  the 
pending  introduction  of  conscription  in  Eng- 
land ("Will  you  march  too  or  wait  till  March 
2?",  as  the  punning  posters  said)  had  provided 
the  speakers  with  easy  topics.  There  had  been 
an  official  banquet  presided  over  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and  a  funny  interview  with 
George  V,  whom  the  critic  Chukovski,  the 
enfant  terrible  of  the  group,  insisted  on  ask- 
ing if  he  liked  the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde— 
"dze  ooarks  of  Ooald."  The  king,  who  was 
baffled  by  his  interrogator's  accent  and  who, 
anyway,  had  never  been  a  voracious  reader, 
neatly  countered  by  inquiring  how  his  guests 
liked  the  London  fog  (later  Chukovski  used 
to  cite  this  triumphantly  as  an  example  of 
British  cant— tabooing  a  writer  because  of  his 
morals).' 


Mr.  Nabokov's  sparkling  account  of  himself  as  a  lonely  White  Russian  youth 
at  Cambridge  will  be  a  part  of  his  new  book,  Conclusive  Evidence,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  February.  The  author  is  now  on  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University. 
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A  recent  visit  to  the  Public  Library  in  New 
York  has  revealed  that  the  above  incident 
does  not  appear  in  my  father's  book  Iz 
Vojujushchej  Anglii,  Petrograd,  1916  (A  Re- 
port on  England  at  War)— and  indeed  there 
are  not  many  samples  therein  of  his  habitual 
humor  (beyond,  perhaps,  a  description  of  a 
game  of  fives  he  had  with  H.  G.  Wells  and  an 
amusing  account  of  a  visit  to  some  first-line 
trenches  in  Flanders,  where  hospitality  went 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  explosion  of  a  German 
grenade  within  a  few  feet  of  the  visitors).  Be- 
fore publication  in  book  form,  this  report 
appeared  serially  in  a  Russian  daily.  There, 
with  a  certain  old-world  naivete,  my  father 
had  mentioned  making  a  present  of  his 
"Swan"  fountain-pen  to  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
who  at  table  had  borrowed  it  to  autograph 
a  menu  card  and  had  praised  its  fluent  and 
suave  nib.  This  unfortunate  disclosure  of  the 
pen's  make  was  promptly  echoed  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  by  a  Mabie,  Todd  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
advertisement,  which  quoted  a  translation  of 
the  passage  and  depicted  my  father  handing 
the  firm's  product  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  under  the  chaotic  sky  of  a 
sea  battle. 

But  now  there  were  no  banquets,  no 
speeches,  and  even  no  fives  with  Wells,  whom 
it  proved  impossible  to  convince  that  Bolshe- 
vism was  but  an  especially  brutal  and  thor- 
ough form  of  barbaric  oppression— in  itself 
as  old  as  the  desert  sands— and  not  at  all  the 
attractively  new  revolutionary  experiment 
that  so  many  foreign  observers  took  it  to  be. 
After  several  expensive  months  in  a  rented 
house  in  Elm  Park  Gardens,  my  parents  and 
the  three  younger  children  left  London  for 
Berlin  (where,  until  his  death  in  March  1922, 
my  father  joined  Joseph  Hessen,  a  fellow 
member  of  the  People's  Freedom  Party,  in 
editing  a  Russian  emigre  newspaper),  while 
my  brother  and  I  went  to  Cambridge— he  to 
Christ  College,  I  to  Trinity. 

II 

I ate  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  and  damp 
October  day,  with  the  sense  of  indulg- 
_J  ing  in  some  weird  theatricals,  I  put  on 
my  newly  acquired,  dark-bluish  academic 
gown  and  black  square  cap  for  my  first  formal 
visit  to  E.  Harrison,  my  college  tutor.  I  went 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  knocked  on  a  massive 


door  that  stood  slightly  ajar.  "Come  in,"  said 
a  distant  voice  with  hollow  abruptness.  I 
crossed  a  waiting  room  of  sorts  and  entered 
my  tutor's  study.  The  brown  dusk  had  fore- 
stalled me.  There  was  no  light  in  the  study 
save  for  the  glow  of  a  large  fireplace  near 
which  a  dim  figure  sat  in  a  dimmer  chair.  I 
advanced  saying,  "My  name  is—"  and  stepped 
into  the  tea  things  that  stood  on  the  rug  be- 
side Mr.   Harrison's  low  wicker  armchair. 

With  a  grunt,  he  bent  sideways  from  his 
seat  to  right  the  pot,  and  then  scooped  up  and 
dumped  back  into  it  the  wet  black  mess  of 
tea  leaves  it  had  disgorged.  Thus  the  college 
period  of  my  life  began  on  a  note  of  embar- 
rassment, a  note  that  was  to  re-occur  rather 
persistently  during  my  three  years  of  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Harrison  thought  it  a  fine  idea  to  have 


"The  mild  masquerade  in  which 

I  indolently  joined." 

one  "White  Russian"  lodge  with  another,  and 
so,  at  first,  I  shared  an  apartment  in  Trinity 
Lane  with  a  puzzled  compatriot.  After  a  few 
months  he  left  college,  and  I  remained  sole 
occupant  of  those  lodgings.  They  seemed  in- 
tolerably  squalid   in   comparison    with  my 
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"A  cold,  fat  sponge-bag  under  one's  arm." 

remote  and  by  now  non-existent  home.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  ornaments  on  the  mantle- 
piece  (a  glass  ashtray,  with  the  Trinity  crest, 
left  by  some  former  lodger;  a  sea  shell  in 
which  I  found  the  imprisoned  hum  of  one 
of  my  own  seaside  summers)  and  my  land- 
lady's old  mechanical  piano,  a  pathetic  con- 
traption, full  of  ruptured,  crushed,  knotted 
music,  which  one  sampled  once  and  no  more. 
Narrow  Trinity  Lane  was  a  staid  and  rather 
sad  little  street,  with  almost  no  traffic,  but 
with  a  long  lurid  past  beginning  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  it  used  to  be  Findsilver 
Lane,  although  commonly  called  at  the  time 
by  a  coarser  name  because  of  the  then 
abominable  state  of  its  gutters. 

I  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  cold,  but  it 
is  quite  untrue,  as  some  have  it,  that  the  polar 
temperature  in  Cambridge  bedrooms  caused 
the  water  to  freeze  solid  in  one's  washstand 
jug.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be 
hardly  more  than  a  thin  layer  of  ice  on  the 
surface,  and  this  was  easily  broken  by  one's 
toothbrush  into  tinkling  bits,  a  sound  which, 
in  retrospect,  has  even  a  certain  festive  appeal 
to  my  Americanized  ear.  Otherwise,  getting 
up  was  no  fun  at  all.  I  still  feel  in  my  bones 
the  bleakness  of  the  morning  walk  up  Trinity 
Lane  to  the  Baths,  as  one  shuffled  along,  exud- 
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ing  pallid  puffs  of  breath,  wearing  a  thin 
dressing  gown  over  one's  pajamas  and  hold- 
ing a  cold,  fat  sponge-bag  under  one's  arm. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  me  to 
wear  next  to  my  skin  the  "woollies"  that  kept 
Englishmen  secretly  warm.  Overcoats  were 
considered  sissy.  The  usual  attire  of  the  aver- 
age Cambridge  undergraduate,  whether  ath- 
lete or  leftist  poet,  struck  a  sturdy  and  dingy 
note:  his  shoes  had  thick  rubber  soles,  his 
flannel  trousers  were  dark  gray,  and  the  but- 
toned sweater  known  as  a  "jumper"  under 
his  Norfolk  jacket  was  a  conservative  brown. 
What  I  suppose  might  be  called  the  gay  set 
wore  old  pumps,  very  light  gray  flannel 
trousers,  a  bright  yellow  "jumper,"  and  the 
coat  part  of  a  good  suit.  By  that  time  my 
youthful  preoccupation  with  clothes  was  on 
the  wane,  but  it  did  seem  rather  a  lark,  after 
the  formal  fashions  in  Russia,  to  go  about  in 
slippers,  eschew  garters,  and  have  one's  collar 
sewn  on  to  one's  shirt,  a  daring  innovation  in 
those  days. 

The  mild  masquerade  in  which  I  indo- 
lently joined  has  left  such  trifling  im- 
pressions upon  my  mind  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  continue  in  this  strain.  The 
story  of  my  college  years  in  England  is  really 
the  story  of  my  trying  to  become  a  Russian 
writer.  I  had  the  feeling  that  Cambridge  and 
all  its  famed  features— venerable  elms,  bla- 
zoned windows,  loquacious  tower  clocks- 
were  of  no  consequence  in  themselves  but 
existed  merely  to  frame  and  support  my  rich 
nostalgia.  Emotionally,  I  was  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who,  having  just  lost  a  fond  kins- 
woman, realizes— too  late— that  through  some 
laziness  of  the  routine-drugged  human  soul, 
he  had  neither  troubled  to  know  her  as  fully 
as  she  deserved,  nor  had  shown  her  in  full  the 
marks  of  his  not  quite  then,  but  now  un- 
relieved, affection.  As  with  smarting  eyes  I 
meditated  by  the  fire  in  my  Cambridge  room, 
all  the  potent  banality  of  embers,  solitude, 
and  distant  chimes  pressed  against  me,  contort- 
ing the  very  folds  of  my  face  as  an  airman's 
face  is  disfigured  by  the  fantastic  speed  of  his 
flight.  And  I  thought  of  all  I  had  missed  in 
my  country,  of  the  things  I  would  not  have 
omitted  to  note  and  treasure,  had  I  suspected 
before  that  my  life  was  to  veer  in  such  a 
violent  way. 

To  some  of  the  several  ieWow- emigres  I 
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met  in  Cambridge  the  general  trend  of  my 
feelings  was  so  obvious  and  familiar  a  thing 
that  it  would  have  fallen  flat  and  seemed 
almost  improper  if  put  into  words.  With  the 
whiter  of  those  White  Russians  I  soon  found 
out  that  patriotism  and  politics  boiled  down 
to  a  snarling  resentment  which  was  directed 
more  against  Kerenski  than  against  Lenin 
and  which  proceeded  solely  from  material  dis- 
comforts and  losses.  Then,  too,  I  ran  into 
some  quite  unexpected  difficulties  with  such 
of  my  English  acquaintances  as  were  con- 
sidered to  be  cultured  and  subtle  and  hu- 
mane, but  who,  for  all  their  decency  and  re- 
finement, would  lapse  into  the  most  astonish- 
ing drivel  when  Russia  was  being  discussed. 
I  want  to  single  out  here  a  young  socialist  I 
knew,  a  lanky  giant  whose  slow  and  multiple 
manipulations  of  a  pipe  were  horribly  aggra- 
vating when  you  did  not  agree  with  him  and 
delightfully  soothing  when  you  did.  With 
him  I  had  many  political  wrangles,  the  bitter- 
ness of  which  invariably  dissolved  when  we 
turned  to  the  poets  we  both  cherished.  To- 
day he  is  well  known  in  England  as  a  fine 
Cambridge  scholar;  let  me  refer  to  him  here 
by  the  name  of  "Nesbit,"  as  I  dubbed  him 
mentally  because  of  his  striking  resemblance 
to  early  portraits  of  Gorki,  one  of  whose  first 
stories  ("My  Fellow  Traveler")  had  been 
translated  by  a  certain  R.  Nesbit  Bain— hence 
the  somewhat  far-fetched  cognomen. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  some  have  argued, 
that  sympathy  for  Leninism  on  the  part  of 
English  and  American  liberal  opinion  in  the 
twenties  was  swung  by  consideration  of  home 
politics.  But  it  was  also  due  to  simple  misin- 
formation. My  friend  knew  little  of  Russia's 
past  and  this  little  had  come  to  him  through 
polluted  Communist  channels.  When  chal- 
lenged to  justify  the  bestial  terror  that  had 
been  sanctioned  by  Lenin— the  torture-houses, 
the  blood-bespattered  wall— Nesbit  would  tap 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  against  the  fender- 
knob,  re-cross  sinistrally  his  huge,  heavily 
shod,  dextrally  crossed  legs,  and  murmur 
something  about  the  "Allied  Blockade."  He 
lumped  together  as  "Czarist  elements"  Rus- 
sian emigres  of  all  hues,  from  peasant  socialist 
to  White  general— much  as  today  Soviet 
writers  wield  the  term  "fascist."  He  never 
realized  that  had  he  and  other  foreign  ideal- 
ists been  Russians  in  Russia,  he  and  they 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  Lenin's  regime 


as  naturally  as  rabbits  are  by  ferrets  and 
farmers.  He  maintained  that  the  reason  for 
what  he  demurely  called  "less  variety  of 
opinion"  under  the  Bolsheviks  than  in  the 
darkest  Czarist  days  was  "the  want  of  any  tra- 
dition of  free  speech  in  Russia,"  a  statement 
that  he  got,  I  believe,  from  the  sort  of  fatuous 
"Dawn  in  Russia"  stuff  that  eloquent  English 
and  American  Leninists  wrote  in  those  years. 

But  the  thing  that  irritated  me  perhaps 
most  was  Nesbit's  attitude  toward  Lenin  him- 
self. All  cultured  and  discriminating  Russians 
knew  that  this  astute  politician  had  about  as 
much  taste  and  interest  in  aesthetic  matters  as 
an  ordinary  Russian  bourgeois  of  the  Flauber- 
tian  epicier  sort  (the  type  that  admired  Push- 
kin on  the  strength  of  Tschaikovski's  vile 
librettos,  wept  at  the  Italian  opera,  and  was 
allured  by  any  painting  that  told  a  story); 
but  Nesbit  and  his  highbrow  friends  saw  in 
him  a  kind  of  sensitive,  poetic-minded  patron 
and  promoter  of  the  newest  trends  in  art  and 
would  smile  a  superior  smile  when  I  tried  to 
explain  that  the  connection  between  advanced 
politics  and  advanced  art  was  a  purely  verbal 
one  (gleefully  exploited  by  Soviet  propa- 
ganda) and  that  the  more  radical  a  Russian 
was  in  politics  the  more  conservative  he  was 
on  the  artistic  side. 

I had  at  my  disposal  a  number  of  such 
truisms  that  I  liked  to  air,  but  that  Nesbit, 
firmly  entrenched  in  his  ignorance,  re- 
garded as  mere  fancies.  The  history  of  Rus- 
sia (I  might,  for  example,  declare)  could  be 
considered  from  two  points  of  view  (both  of 
which,  for  some  reason,  equally  annoyed  Nes- 
bit): first,  as  the  evolution  of  the  police  (a 
curiously  impersonal  and  detached  force, 
sometimes  working  in  a  kind  of  void,  some- 
times helpless,  and  at  other  times  outdoing  the 
government  in  brutal  persecution);  and  sec- 
ond, as  the  development  of  a  marvelous  cul- 
ture. Under  the  Czars  (I  might  go  on),  de- 
spite the  fundamentally  inept,  ferocious  char- 
acter of  their  rule,  a  freedom-loving  Russian 
had  had  incomparably  more  means  of  express- 
ing himself,  and  used  to  run  incomparably  less 
risk  in  doing  so,  than  under  Lenin.  Since  the 
reforms  of  the  eighteen-sixties,  the  country 
had  possessed  a  legislation  of  which  any  West- 
ern democracy  might  have  been  proud,  a  vig- 
orous public  opinion  that  held  despots  at  bay, 
widely  read  periodicals  of  all  shades  of  liberal 
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political  thought,  and  what  was  especially 
striking,  fearless  judges  ("Oh  come,"  Nesbit 
would  interpose).  When  revolutionaries  did 
get  caught,  banishment  to  Tomsk  or  Omsk 
was  a  restful  vacation  in  comparison  to  the 
concentration  camps  that  Lenin  introduced. 
Political  exiles  escaped  from  Siberia  with 
farcical  ease— witness  the  famous  flight  of 
Trotski— Santa  Leo,  Santa  Claws  Trotski— 
merrily  riding  back  in  a  Yuletide  sleigh 
drawn  by  reindeer:  On,  Comet;  on,  Cupid; 
on,  Butcher  and  Blitzen! 

I  soon  became  aware  that  if  my  views,  the 
not  unusual  views  of  Russian  democrats 
abroad,  were  received  with  pained  surprise  or 
polite  sneers  by  English  democrats  in  situ, 
another  group,  the  English  ultraconserva- 
tives,  rallied  eagerly  to  my  side  but  did  so 
from  such  crude  reactionary  motivation  that 
I  was  only  embarrassed  by  their  despicable 
support.  Indeed,  I  pride  myself  on  having 
discerned  even  then  the  symptoms  of  what  is 
so  clear  today,  when  a  kind  of  family  circle 
has  gradually  been  formed,  linking  represen- 
tatives of  all  nations,  jolly  empire-builders  in 
their  jungle  clearings,  the  unmentionable 
German  product,  the  good  old  church-going 
Russian  or  Polish  pogromshchik,  the  lean 
American  lyncher,  the  man  with  the  bad 
teeth  who  squirts  anti-minority  stories  in  the 
bar  or  the  lavatory,  and,  at  another  point  of 
the  same  subhuman  circle,  those  ruthless, 
paste-faced  automatons  in  singularly  wide 
trousers  and  high-shouldered  coats,  those 
Sitzriesen,  whom— or  shall  I  say  which?— the 
Soviet  state  has  brought  out  on  such  a  scale 
after  thirty  years  of  selective  breeding. 

in 

Very  soon  I  turned  away  from  politics 
and  concentrated  on  literature.  I  in- 
vited into  my  Cambridge  rooms  the 
vermilion  shields  and  blue  lightning  of  the 
"Oration  on  Igor's  Campaign"  (that  incom- 
parable Kievan  epic  of  the  twelfth  century), 
the  poetry  of  Pushkin  and  Tiutchev,  the 
prose  of  Gogol  and  Tolstoi,  and  also  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  great  Russian  natural- 
ists who  had  explored  and  described  the  wilds 
of  Central  Asia.  At  a  bookstall  in  the  Market 
Place,  I  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  Russian 
work,  a  second-hand  copy  of  Dahl's  Interpreta- 
tive Dictionary  of  the  Living  Russian  Lan- 
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guage  in  four  volumes.  I  bought  it  and  re- 
solved to  read  at  least  ten  pages  per  day, 
jotting  down  such  colorful  words  and  expres- 
sions as  might  especially  please  me,  and  I 
kept  this  up  for  a  considerable  time.  My  fear  ' 
of  losing  or  corrupting,  through  alien  influ- 
ence, the  only  thing  I  had  salvaged  from  Rus- 
sia—her language— became  positively  morbid 
and  considerably  more  harassing  than  the 
fear  I  was  to  experience  two  decades  later  of 
my  never  being  able  to  bring  my  English 
prose  anywhere  close  to  the  level  of  my  Rus- 
sian. 

I  used  to  sit  up  far  into  the  night,  sur- 
rounded by  an  almost  Quixotic  accumulation 
of  unwieldy  volumes,  and  make  polished  and 
rather  sterile  Russian  poems  not  so  much  out 
of  the  live  cells  of  some  compelling  emotion, 
as  around  a  vivid  term  or  a  verbal  image  that 
I  wanted  to  use  for  its  own  sake.  It  would  have 
horrified  me  at  the  time  to  discover  what  I 
see  so  clearly  now,  the  direct  influence  upon 
my  Russian  structures  of  various  contempo- 
raneous ("Georgian")  English  verse-patterns 
that  were  running  about  my  room  and  all 
over  me  like  tame  mice.  And  to  think  of  the 
labor  I  expended!  Suddenly,  in  the  small 
hours  of  a  November  morning,  I  would  be- 
come conscious  of  the  silence  and  chill  (my 
second  winter  in  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
been  the  coldest,  and  most  prolific  one).  The 
red  and  blue  flames  wherein  I  had  been  see- 
ing a  fabled  battle  had  sunk  to  the  lugubrious 
glow  of  an  Arctic  sunset  among  hoary  firs. 
Still  I  could  not  force  myself  to  go  to  bed, 
dreading  not  so  much  insomnia  as  the  inevit- 
able double  systole,  abetted  by  the  cold  of  the 
sheets,  and  also  the  curious  affection  called 
anxietas  tibiarum,  a  painful  condition  of  un- 
rest, an  excruciating  increase  of  muscular 
sense,  which  leads  to  a  continual  change  in 
the  position  of  one's  limbs. 

So  I  would  heap  on  more  coals  and  help 
revive  the  flames  by  spreading  a  sheet  of  the 
London  Times  over  the  smoking  black  jaws 
of  the  fireplace,  thus  screening  completely  its 
open  recess.  A  humming  noise  would  start 
behind  the  taut  paper,  which  would  acquire 
the  smoothness  of  drum-skin  and  the  beauty 
of  luminous  parchment.  Presently,  as  the 
hum  turned  into  a  roar,  an  orange-colored 
spot  would  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet, 
and  whatever  patch  of  print  happened  to  be 
there  (for  example,  "The  League  does  not 
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command  a  guinea  or  a  gun,"  or  "the  re- 
venges that  Nemesis  has  had  upon  Allied 
hesitation  and  indecision  in  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe")  stood  out  with  ominous  clarity 
—until  suddenly  the  orange  spot  burst.  Then 
the  flaming  sheet,  with  the  whir  of  a  liberated 
phoenix,  would  fly  up  the  chimney  to  join 
the  stars.  It  cost  one  a  fine  of  twelve  shillings 
if  that  firebird  was  observed. 

The  literary  set,  Nesbit  and  his  friends, 
while  commending  my  noctural  labors, 
frowned  upon  various  other  things  I 
went  in  for,  such  as  entomology,  practical 
jokes,  girls,  and  especially  athletics.  Of  the 
games  I  played  at  Cambridge,  soccer  has  re- 
mained a  wind-swept  clearing  in  the  middle 
of  a  rather  muddled  period.  I  was  crazy 
about  goalkeeping.  In  Russia  and  the  Latin 
countries,  that  gallant  art  had  always  been 
surrounded  with  an  aura  of  singular  glamor. 
Aloof,  solitary,  impassive,  the  crack  goalie  is 
followed  in  the  streets  by  entranced  small 
boys.  He  vies  with  the  matador  and  the  flying 
ace  as  an  object  of  thrilled  adulation.  His 
sweater,  his  peaked  cap,  his  knee-guards,  the 
gloves  protruding  from  the  hip  pocket  of  his 
shorts,  set  him  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  team. 
He  is  the  lone  eagle,  the  man  of  mystery,  the 
last  defender.  Photographers,  reverently 
bending  one  knee,  snap  him  in  the  act  of 
making  a  spectacular  dive  across  the  goal- 
mouth to  deflect  with  his  fingertips  a  low, 
lightning-like  shot,  and  the  stadium  roars  in 
approval  as  he  remains  for  a  moment  or  two 
lying  full  length  where  he  fell,  his  goal  still 
intact. 

But  in  England,  the  national  dread  of  show- 
ing off  and  a  too  grim  preoccupation  with 
solid  teamwork  were  never  conducive  to  the 
development  of  the  goalie's  eccentric  art. 
This  at  least  was  the  explanation  I  dug  up  for 
not  being  oversuccessful  on  the  playing  fields 
of  Cambridge.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  had  my 
bright,  bracing  days— the  good  smell  of  turf, 
that  famous  intervarsity  forward,  dribbling 
closer  and  closer  to  me  with  the  new  tawny 
ball  at  his  twinkling  toe,  then  the  stinging 
shot,  the  lucky  save,  its  protracted  tingle.  But 
there  were  other,  more  memorable,  more 
esoteric  days,  under  dismal  skies,  with  the 
goal-area  a  mass  of  black  mud,  the  ball  as 
greasy  as  a  plum  pudding,  and  my  head 
racked  with  neuralgia  after  a  sleepless  night 


of  verse-making.  I  would  fumble  badly— and 
retrieve  the  ball  from  the  net.  Mercifully  the 
game  would  swing  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
sodden  field.  A  weak,  weary  drizzle  would 
start,  hesitate,  and  go  on  again.  With  an 
almost  cooing  tenderness  in  their  subdued 
croaking,  dilapidated  rooks  would  be  flapping 
about  a  leafless  elm.  Mists  would  gather.  Now 
the  game  would  be  a  vague  bobbing  of  heads 
near  the  remote  goal  of  St.  John  or  Christ,  or 
whatever  college  we  were  playing. 

The  far,  blurred  sounds,  a  cry,  a  whistle, 


.  .  feel  the  blind  drizzle  on  my  face  .  .  ." 


the  thud  of  a  kick,  all  that  was  perfectly  un- 
important and  had  no  connection  with  me.  I 
was  less  the  keeper  of  a  soccer  goal  than  the 
keeper  of  a  secret.  As  with  folded  arms  I 
leaned  my  back  against  the  left  goal-post.  I 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  closing  my  eyes,  and 
thus  I  would  listen  to  my  heart  knocking  and 
feel  the  blind  drizzle  on  my  face  and  hear,  in 
the  distance,  the  broken  sounds  of  the  game, 
and  think  of  myself  as  of  a  fabulous  exotic 
being  in  an  English  footballer's  disguise,  com- 
posing verse  in  a  tongue  nobody  understood 
about  a  remote  country  nobody  knew.  Small 
wonder  I  was  not  very  popular  with  my  team- 
mates. 

Such  things  as  the  hot  muffins  and 
crumpets  one  had  with  one's  tea  after 
games  or  the  newsboys'  cockneyish  cries 
of  "Piper,  piper!"  mingling  with  the  bicycle 
bells  in  the  darkening  streets,  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time  more  characteristic  of  Cambridge 
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than  they  do  now.  I  cannot  help  realizing 
that  aside  from  striking  but  more  or  less 
transient  customs,  and  deeper  than  ritual  or 
rule,  there  did  exist  the  residual  something 
about  Cambridge  that  many  a  solemn  alum- 
nus has  tried  to  define.  I  see  this  basic  prop- 
erty as  the  constant  awareness  one  had  of  an 
untrammeled  extension  of  time.  Nothing 
one  looked  at  was  shut  off  in  terms  of  time, 
everything  was  a  natural  opening  into  it,  so 
that  one's  mind  grew  accustomed  to  work  in  a 
particularly  pure  and  ample  environment; 


.  .  her  peacock-bright  parasol  .  .  ." 

and  because,  in  terms  of  space,  the  narrow 
lane,  the  cloistered  lawn,  the  dark  archway 
hampered  one  physically,  those  ever-present 
time-vistas  were,  by  contrast,  especially  wel- 
come to  the  mind,  just  as  a  sea  view  from  a 
window  exhilarates  one  hugely,  even  though 
one  does  not  care  for  sailing. 

I  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  history 
of  the  place,  and  was  quite  sure  that  Cam- 
bridge was  in  no  way  affecting  my  soul, 
although  actually  it  was  Cambridge  that  sup- 
plied not  only  the  casual  frame,  but  also 
the  colors  and  inner  rhythms  for  my  very 
special  Russian  thoughts.  Environment,  I 
suppose,  does  act  upon  a  creature  if  there  is, 
in  that  creature,  already  a  certain  responsive 
particle  or  strain  (the  English  I  had  imbibed 
in  my  childhood).  Of  this  I  had  my  first 
inkling  just  before  leaving  Cambridge,  dur- 
ing my  last  spring  there,  when  I  suddenly 
felt  that  something  in  me  was  as  naturally  in 
contact  with  my  immediate  surroundings  as  it 
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was  with  my  Russian  past,  and  that  this  state 
of  harmony  had  been  reached  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  careful  reconstruction  of  my 
artificial  but  beautifully  exact  Russian  world, 
had  been  at  last  completed.  I  think  one  of 
the  very  few  "practical"  actions  I  have  ever 
been  guilty  of  was  to  use  part  of  that  crystal- 
line material  to  obtain  an  Honors  degree. 

With  a  twinge  of  shameless  pleasure  I 
remember  the  dreamy  flow  of  punts 
and  canoes  on  the  Cam,  the  Ha- 
waiian whine  of  phonographs  slowly  passing 
through  sunshine  and  shade,  and  a  girl's  hand 
gently  twirling  this  way  and  that  the  handle 
of  her  peacock-bright  parasol  as  she  reclined 
on  the  cushions  of  the  punt  which  I  dreamily 
navigated.  The  pink-coned  chestnuts  were  in 
full  fan;  they  made  overlapping  masses  along 
the  banks,  they  crowded  the  sky  out  of  the 
river,  and  their  special  pattern  of  flowers  and 
leaves  produced  a  kind  of  en  escalier  effect, 
the  angular  figuration  of  some  splendid  green 
and  old-rose  tapestry.  The  air  was  as  warm 
as  in  the  Crimea,  with  the  same  sweet,  fluffy 
smell  of  a  certain  flowering  bush  that  I  never 
could  quite  identify.  (I  later  caught  whiffs  of 
it  in  the  gardens  of  the  Southern  states.) 

The  three  arches  of  an  Italianate  bridge, 
spanning  the  narrow  stream,  combined  to 
form,  with  the  help  of  their  almost  perfect, 
almost  unrippled  replicas  in  the  water,  three 
lovely  ovals.  In  its  turn,  the  water  cast  a 
patch  of  lacy  light  on  the  stone  of  the  intrados 
under  which  one's  gliding  craft  passed.  Now 
and  then,  shed  by  a  blossoming  tree,  a  petal 
would  come  down,  down,  down,  and  with  the 
odd  feeling  of  seeing  something  neither  wor- 
shiper nor  casual  spectator  ought  to  see, 
one  would  manage  to  glimpse  its  reflection 
which  swiftly— more  swiftly  than  the  petal 
fell— rose  to  meet  it;  and,  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  one  feared  that  the  trick  would  not 
work,  that  the  blessed  oil  would  not  catch 
fire,  that  the  reflection  might  miss  and  the 
petal  float  away  alone,  but  every  time  the 
delicate  union  did  take  place,  with  the  magic 
precision  of  a  poet's  word  meeting  halfway 
his,  or  a  reader's,  recollection. 

When,  after  an  absence  of  almost  seven- 
teen years,  I  revisited  England,  I  made 
the  dreadful  mistake  of  going  to  see 
Cambridge  again,  not  at  the  glorious  end  of 
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the  Easter  term  but  on  a  raw  February  day 
that  reminded  me  only  of  my  own  confused 
old  nostalgia.  In  every  way  the  visit  was  not  a 
success.  I  had  lunch  with  Nesbit  (now  a 
gentle  professor)  at  a  little  place  which  ought 
to  have  been  full  of  memories  but  which,  ow- 
ing to  various  changes,  was  not.  He  had 
given  up  smoking.  Time  had  softened  his 
features,  and  he  bore  now  no  resemblance  to 
Gorki,  or  indeed  to  any  other  Russian  writer. 
An  accidental  worry  (the  maiden  sister  who 
kept  house  for  him  had  just  been  removed 
to  the  hospital)  seemed  to  prevent  him  from 
concentrating  on  the  very  personal  and  urgent 
matter  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  about. 
Bound  volumes  of  Punch  were  heaped  on  a 
table  in  a  kind  of  small  vestibule  where  a 
bowl  of  goldfish  had  formerly  stood— and  it 
all  looked  so  different.  Different  too  were  the 
garish  uniforms  worn  by  the  waitresses,  of 
whom  none  was  as  pretty  as  the  particular 
one  I  remembered  so  clearly. 

Rather  desperately,  as  if  struggling  against 
boredom,  Nesbit  launched  into  politics.  I 
knew  well  what  to  expect— denunciation  of 
Stalinism.  In  the  early  twenties  Nesbit  had 
mistaken  his  own  ebullient  idealism  for  a 
romantic  and  humane  something  in  Lenin's 
ghastly  rule.  Now,  in  the  days  of  the  no  less 
ghastly  Stalin,  he  was  mistaking  a  quantita- 
tive increase  in  his  own  knowledge  for  a 
qualitative  change  in  the  Soviet  regime.  The 
thunderclap  of  purges  that  had  affected  "old 
Bolsheviks,"  the  heroes  of  his  youth,  had 
given  him  a  salutary  shock,  something  that  in 
Lenin's  day  all  the  groans  coming  from  the 
Solovki  forced  labor  camps  or  the  Lubianka 
dungeon  had  not  been  able  to  do.  With  hor- 
ror he  pronounced  the  names  of  Ezhov  and 
Iagoda— but  quite  forgot  their  predecessors, 
Uritski  and  Dzerzhinski.  While  time  had  im- 
proved his  judgment  regarding  contempora- 
neous Soviet  affairs,  he  did  not  bother  to 
reconsider  the  preconceived  notions  of  his 
youth,  and  still  saw  in  Lenin's  short  reign  a 
kind  of  glamorous  quinquennium  Neronis. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  I  looked  at 
mine,  and  we  parted,  and  I  wandered  around 
the  town  in  the  rain,  and  then  visited  the 
Backs,  and  fo^  some  time  peered  at  the  rooks 


in  the  black  network  of  the  bare  elms  and  at 
the  first  crocuses  in  the  mist-beaded  turf.  As 
I  strolled  under  those  sung  trees,  I  tried  to 
put  myself  into  the  same  ecstatically  reminis- 
cent mood  in  regard  to  my  student  years  as 
during  those  years  I  had  experienced  in  re- 
gard to  my  boyhood,  but  all  I  could  evoke 
were  fragmentary  little  pictures:  M.  K.,  a 
Russian,  dyspeptically  cursing  the  aftereffects 
of  a  College  Hall  dinner;  N.  R.,  another 
Russian,  playing  with  tin  soldiers  on  the  floor, 
like  a  child;  P.  M.  storming  into  my  room 
with  a  copy  of  Ulysses  freshly  smuggled  from 
Paris;  J.  C.  quietly  dropping  in  to  say  that  he, 
too,  had  just  lost  his  father;  R.  C.  charmingly 
inviting  me  to  join  him  on  a  trip  to  the 
Swiss  Alps;  Christopher  something  or  other, 
wriggling  out  of  a  proposed  tennis  double 
upon  learning  that  his  partner  was  to  be  a 
Hindu;  T.,  a  very  old  and  fragile  waiter,  spill- 
ing the  soup  in  Hall  on  Professor  A.  E.  Hous- 
man,  who  then  abruptly  stood  up  as  one 
shooting  out  of  a  trance;  S.  S.,  who  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  Cambridge,  but  who, 
having  dozed  off  in  his  chair  at  a  literary 
party  (in  Berlin)  and  being  nudged  by  a 
neighbor,  also  stood  up  suddenly— in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  story  someone  was  reading;  Lewis 
Carroll's  Dormouse  unexpectedly  starting  to 
tell  a  tale;  E.  Harrison  unexpectedly  making 
me  a  present  of  The  Shropshire  Lad,  a  little 
volume  of  verse  about  young  males  and 
death. 

The  dull  day  had  dwindled  to  a  pale  yellow 
streak  in  the  gray  west  when,  acting  upon  an 
impulse,  I  decided  to  visit  my  old  tutor.  Like 
a  sleepwalker,  I  mounted  the  familiar  steps 
and  automatically  knocked  on  the  half-open 
door  bearing  his  name.  In  a  voice  that  was 
a  jot  less  abrupt,  and  a  trifle  more  hollow, 
he  bade  me  come  in.  "I  wonder  if  you  re- 
member me  .  .  .  ,"  I  started  to  say  as  I  crossed 
the  dim  room  to  where  he  sat  near  a  com- 
fortable fire.  "Let  me  see,"  he  said,  slowly 
turning  around  in  his  low  chair,  "I  do  not 
quite  seem  to  .  .  .  ."  There  was  a  dismal 
crunch,  a  fatal  clatter:  I  had  stepped  into 
some  tea  things  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  his 
wicker  chair.  "Oh  yes,  of  course,"  he  said,  "I 
know  who  you  are." 


Yankee  Salesmen 
in  King  George's  Court 

Philip  Salisbury 


Eleven  American  sales  executives  export- 
ed themselves  to  Great  Britain  last 
March.  They  were  not  importers  look- 
ing for  British  merchandise,  nor  did  they 
carry  samples  and  order  blanks.  And  by  de- 
liberate choice  they  paid  their  own  expenses 
instead  of  making  American  taxpayers  pick 
up  the  tab. 

They  had  a  single  purpose:  to  tell  British 
manufacturers  how  to  sell  successfully  in  the 
American  market.  They  even  went  to  the 
extreme  of  encouraging  British  firms  to  come 
over  here  and  compete  against  them  and  their 
brother  sales  executives. 

They  were  not  particularly  concerned  with 
ideologies,  political  labels,  or  parties,  but  they 
recognized  that  our  taxes  are  back-breaking 
and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  tax 
money  is  going  for  British  aid,  and  they 
shared  a  common  belief  that  the  quicker  the 
British  could  take  care  of  themselves,  the  bet- 
ter the  whole  democratic  world  would  be, 
including,  of  course,  our  particular  slice  of  it. 
This,  they  felt,  could  be  achieved  only  by 
reasonably  equalized  two-way  trade  and  a 
clear  invitation  to  Britain  to  sell  more  of  her 
products  to  us— even  those  which  would  com- 
pete directly  with  our  own  manufactures. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  some  Americans 


viewed  such  convictions  as  either  crazy  or  sub- 
versive. At  the  Southampton  docks  the  visitors 
were  welcomed  by  a  delegation  from  British 
industry— and  by  a  uniformed  messenger  from 
His  Majesty's  postal  service  who  delivered  an 
air-mail  letter  from  an  irate  Chicagoan:  "You 
poor  suckers!  The  English  are  the  world's 
best  traders.  They  have  sold  us  up  the  gar- 
den for  years,  and  if  they  go  all-out  for  the 
U.  S.  market  they  will  just  about  put  the  U.  S. 
workman  out  of  business.  Labor  unions  know 
this,  if  you  don't."  Similar  letters  and  cables 
awaited  the  group  in  London. 

Many  American  business  men  and  labor 
leaders  who  were  feeling  the  effects  of  lagging 
sales  and  mounting  unemployment  last  win- 
ter blamed  foreign  competition.  The  Wal- 
tham  Watch  Company,  for  example,  had 
closed  its  doors  after  a  century  of  operation. 
According  to  a  group  of  politicians  and  union 
leaders,  Swiss  imports  were  responsible;  and 
they  demanded  that  Congress  raise  import 
duties  at  once.  Now  a  team  of  American 
business  men  was  taking  the  opposite  course. 

44  y^~xPERATiON  Enterprise,"  the  term  coined 
I  I  by  the  sales  executives  to  describe 
V_^/  their  aims,  really  started  early  in 

1949  when  William  Benton  (now  Senator 


As  a  member  of  the  eleven-man  team  of  American  sales  executives  who  visited  Eng- 
land last  spring  Mr.  Salisbury's  assignment  was  to  discuss  sales  and  market  re- 
search in  the  United  Sidles.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  magazine  Sales  Management. 
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from  Connecticut),  trouble-shooting  for  Paul 
Hoffman  (then  head  of  ECA)  reminded  a 
British  audience  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
would  bow  out  in  1952. 

Benton  pointed  out  that  at  that  time  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  be  able  to  bridge  the 
dollar  gap  without  further  aid  from  us.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  accomplish  this,  he  said: 
Britain  must  sell  more  to  America. 

Already,  helped  by  exchange  teams  of  fac- 
tory experts,  sponsored  by  ECA,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  on  the  way  to  producing  more 
economically  and  efficiently.  But  merely  mak- 
ing more  and  better  goods  wouldn't  be 
enough,  Benton  told  his  audience.  The  Amer- 
ican people  wouldn't  just  buy  British  goods 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  bring  back  the  addi- 
tional half-billion  dollars  needed  to  balance 
Britain's  accounts  with  us;  the  goods  would 
have  to  be  sold  over  here.  Why,  Benton 
argued,  shouldn't  there  be  some  exchange  of 
marketing  knowledge,  since  British  goods 
would  have  to  sell  in  direct  competition  with 
American-made  products  which  are  backed 
by  a  big  army  of  trained  salesmen  and  gen- 
erous advertising  appropriations? 

The  challenge  was  accepted  by  the  officers 
of  the  Incorporated  Sales  Managers  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  an  organization  with 
four  thousand  members.  Their  formal  invita- 
tion was  presented  to  the  American  counter- 
part, National  Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  repre- 
senting more  "  than  one  hundred  local  clubs 
and  some  fifteen  thousand  individual  mem- 
bers. 

ECA  applauded  the  move  and  stood  ready 
to  extend  help. 

The  Americans  decided  to  send  over  a 
representative  group  of  sales  executives  who 
had  achieved  success  in  the  American  market, 
but  they  didn't  want  to  do  so  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  ECA.  They  believed  in  free  enter- 
prise, which  they  interpreted  as  being  free, 
competitive  selling,  and  they  wanted  to  show 
that  progressive  business  men  could  supple- 
ment governments  in  helping  to  solve  inter- 
national problems. 

So  the  Americans  agreed  to  come  only  on 
the  basis  that  they  paid  their  own  travel  bills 
and  were  free  to  say  and  do  as  they  pleased. 
In  an  era  where  dipping  into  government  tills 
is  the  accepted  method  of  operation,  this  deci- 
sion was  shocking,  but  perhaps  refreshingly 
shocking,  to  Washington  and  London  officials. 


II 

The  timing  of  the  trip  was  perfect.  For 
several  years  the  Labor  government  had 
been  urging  British  business  to  sell 
more  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada.  Dollar 
exports  had  to  be  expanded  even  though  out- 
put wasn't  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mands from  domestic  consumers.  Neverthe- 
less most  British  business  men  had  remained 
indifferent.  "Why  should  we  take  a  chance  in 
the  hotly  competitive  American  market  when 
we  can  sell  everything  we  can  make  here  at 
home?  What  incentives  do  you  offer,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps?"  Sir  Stafford  had  no  incentives 
to  offer.  But  as  Britain  went  into  her  fifth 
postwar  year,  the  pipelines  of  industry  were 
beginning  to  fill  up.  For  a  long  time  store 
shelves  had  been  bare.  Then  for  a  period 
stocks  were  replenished  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
By  late  winter  1950,  warehouses  were  well 
filled  with  non-rationed  goods. 

The  friendly  invaders  knew  that  the  doc- 
trine they  were  going  to  preach  would  be 
revolutionary  to  the  many  British  industrial- 
ists who  believe  in  tight  and  tidy  agreements 
designed  to  protect  a  static  economy;  they 
knew  they  would  hear  the  old  refrain, 
"What's  the  use?  Your  tariffs  are  too  high, 
your  customs  regulations  too  complicated, 
your  market  is  too  big,  too  competitive,  too 
far  away.  You  are  subject  to  occasional  deep 
depressions.  It  can't  be  done." 

One  American  who  has  lived  in  London  for 
some  years  as  manager  for  an  American  com- 
pany sent  a  letter  of  warning  before  they 
sailed.  He  wrote: 

I  wonder  if  your  group  of  "revolutionists" 
fully  realize  that  they  are  bringing  over  a 
doctrine  which  is  as  radical  as  anything  the 
so-called  Communists  have  ever  worked  on 
over  here,  and  apt  to  be  met  with  as  much 
bitter  resistance  too?  Do  they  realize  that 
the  boys  who  pull  the  strings  in  this  econ- 
omy work  in  an  old-world  maze  of  monop- 
oly capitalism  which  puts  their  power 
above  the  reach  of  petty  political  party 
squabbles  between  Socialists  and  Conserva- 
tives? 

The  men  who  pull  the  strings  over  here 
don't  want  your  message.  They  want  to 
sell  you  on  "selective"  sales  management, 
which  is  the  slogan  for  monopoly  controls, 
cartels,  industry-wide  price  fixing,  restricted 
trade,  non-competing  territory,  and  product 
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allocations.  They  don't  have  sales  execu- 
tives over  here.  They  have  men  who  "repre- 
sent" the  company  and  maintain  gracious 
relations  with  the  other  businesses  in  the 
same  line  of  activity. 

The  people  you  will  meet,  the  counter- 
parts of  American  business  executives,  prob- 
ably won't  want  any  part  of  the  "neurotic 
and  expensive"  American  sales  techniques. 
The  key  men  don't  want  to  create  wealth 
for  England.  They  want  to  protect  the 
wealth  their  forefathers  made,  or  stole, 
or  won  in  a  war,  or  had  given  them  by  a 
king,  or  squeezed  out  of  India.  Someone  is 
going  to  blow  this  old  world  hierarchy  up 
some  day,  and  it  might  be  a  grand  contri- 
bution to  civilization  if  your  group  could 
do  it. 

(Measured  against  the  challenge  expressed 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter,  the  expedi- 
tion was  a  failure.  There  has  been  no  dis- 
cernible explosion.) 

The  American  salesmen  were  ready  to  meet 
plenty  of  protests,  but  they  found  that  the 
force  of  circumstance  is  changing  the  thinking 
of  British  business  men,  Tories  as  well  as 
Laborites.  The  loss  of  a  large  part  of  their 
colonial  markets  and  the  constant  challenge 
of  nationalization  have  made  them  re- 
examine their  policies.  The  demonstrated 
success  of  the  expansionist  theories  of  Amer- 
ican industrialists  is  causing  many  of  them  to 
question  whether  cartel  controls  are  the  right 
answer. 

The  change  in  thinking  is  likely  to  be 
gradual,  however.  British  business  men, 
like  all  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, place  a  premium  on  security— hardly  a 
surprising  state  of  mind  in  view  of  all  they 
have  lost  in  two  recent  catastrophic  wars.  But 
in  the  opinion  of  most  Englishmen  security 
and  competition  are  at  opposite  ends.  Com- 
petition has  long  been  regarded  in  England 
as  a  bad  thing,  and  the  word  hardly  ever  is 
used  publicly  without  some  label  such  as 
"wasteful,"  "cut-throat,"  or  "damaging"  be- 
ing tied  round  its  neck.  In  the  light  of  such 
deep-fixed  reservations,  how  could  the  grow- 
ing surplus  of  British  manufactured  goods  be 
channeled  into  the  highly  competitive  Amer- 
ican market? 

To  the  British  the  half-billion  dollar  gap 
looked  tremendous.  Few  of  them  realized  be- 
fore the  sales  team  arrived  that  this  was  less 
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than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  1949 
retail  sales  volume  of  $130  billion,  and  that 
exports  of  such  magnitude,  if  spread  over 
many  products  and  through  our  many  mar- 
keting centers,  would  cause  hardly  a  ripple 
in  American  trade.  The  "States,"  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  British  industrialists,  meant  a 
vast,  complex  territory  dominated  by  huge, 
long-established  companies,  where  no  new- 
comer could  hope  to  create  a  profitable  trade 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  members  of  the  American  team  were 
chosen  with  a  view  to  exploding  such 
myths.  The  majority  came  from  small 
or  new  companies.  No  member  represented 
Big  Business.  The  president  of  an  electrical 
manufacturing  company  came  nearest  to  be- 
longing in  this  class,  but  his  company's  an- 
nual volume  of  around  $100  million  is  micro- 
scopic when  measured  against  that  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  or  Westinghouse. 

One  member  had  started  selling  sterling 
silver  house-to-house  in  1945,  and  in  five  years 
had  developed  a  volume  of  business  bringing 
in  over  $6  million.  He  was  typical  of  a  suc- 
cessful small  business,  a  young  business,  and 
a  type  of  selling  relatively  unknown  in  Great 
Britain.  Another  member  had  worked  for 
others  until  1933.  Then,  broke,  out  of  work, 
and  the  provider  for  a  family  of  seven,  he  had 
found  there  wasn't  any  job  for  him  unless  he 
made  one  for  himself.  With  $250  in  bor- 
rowed capital  he  went  into  the  making  of 
paper  napkins  and  paper  plates,  and  in  1949 
he  sold  over  two  and  one-half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  his  products  through  the  retailers  of 
America.  Some  of  the  team  members  sold 
their  products  or  services  throughout  the 
nation;  others  had  developed  successful  busi- 
nesses in  specific  broad  geographic  regions; 
one  man's  securities  business  was  confined  to 
the  metropolitan  area  of  a  single  Pacific  Coast 
city. 

A  British  company  starting  to  compete  for 
the  American  market  may  be  many  centuries 
old,  but  until  its  trademark  and  quality  be- 
come well  known  over  here  it  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  young  upstarts  exemplified  by 
the  paper-products  and  sterling-silver  men. 
Companies  can  be  young,  can  start  with  small 
capital,  can  succeed  against  old  and  wealthy 
competitors,  can  operate  nationally  or  carve 
out  a  small  sector  of  the  market  and  concen- 
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trate  on  it— these  were  the  ideas  implied  by 
the  selection  of  the  eleven-man  American  task 
force,  and  illustrated  in  the  talks  by  the  sev- 
eral team  members  who  presented  vivid  case 
histories  of  their  own  companies'  develop- 
ment from  scratch. 

Ill 

British  sales  executives  were  curious  to 
observe  the  Americans  who  came  on 
such  an  apparently  disinterested  mis- 
sion. More  than  five  hundred  of  them  sat  on 
hard  chairs  for  two  long  morning-to-late-eve- 
ning sessions  in  London's  Connaught  Rooms, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  others  attended 
similar  meetings  in  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Nottingham,  Glasgow,  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

A  month  after  the  meetings  were  con- 
cluded, the  official  organ  of  the  British  Export 
Trade  Research  Organization  carried  this 
summary: 

An  attempt  to  distill  in  one  sentence  the 
essence  of  these  two  days  [in  London] 
would  run  something  like  this:  "Learn  all 
you  can  about  your  American  markets,  your 
competitors  there,  and  in  what  forms  your 
product  will  gain  greatest  acceptance;  then 
having  also  discovered  in  how  many  of  the 
U.  S.  marketing  areas  you  can  afford  ade- 
quate promotion,  go  for  them  with  a  com- 
pletely integrated,  soup-to-nuts  marketing 
program."  .  .  .  British  exporters  were  not 
lectured  to,  but  shown  how  the  job  was 
done  by  the  people  who  actually  did  it- 
shown  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial that  transferred  it  from  the  realm  of 
fantasy  to  the  ground  floor  of  fact. 

The  visitors  used  a  wide  variety  of  methods 
to  show  how  selling  is  practiced  in  America. 
Printed  exhibits  were  posted  on  the  walls  of 
meeting  rooms  and  corridors;  booklets  and 
reprints  of  magazine  articles  were  available 
on  tables  for  free  distribution.  One  member, 
who  talked  on  the  use  of  color  in  selling  and 
advertising,  brought  along  several  thousand 
natural-color  packets  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  which  he  tossed  out  into  the  audience. 
The  British  executives  forgot  their  normal 
dignity  and  decorum;  they  scrambled  and 
fought  for  the  precious  packets  like  fans  at 
the  Yankee  Stadium  going  after  a  foul  ball. 


And  later,  during  the  summer,  several  of  the 
successful  grabbers  sent  the  benefactor  photo- 
graphs of  the  "American  corners"  of  their 
gardens. 

Except  in  flowers,  however,  the  British 
taste  in  color  often  runs  to  somber  hues. 
Most  cars  are  black,  and  few  of  the  sales 
executives  over  there  seemed  to  have  heard 
the  story  of  how  Henry  Ford  lost  control  of 
the  American  market  when  he  told  his  cus- 
tomers they  could  have  Ford  cars  in  any 
color  they  wanted,  as  long  as  it  was  black. 
Several  Britishers  admitted  privately  that  the 
bold,  loud  neckwear  worn  by  some  of  the 
Americans  would  be  distasteful  to  them,  but 
they  learned  from  the  talks  that  Americans 
like  color  and  that  very  few  of  the  conserva- 
tive English  ties  would  ever  sell  over  here  in 
any  volume. 

One  of  the  team  members  went  through  the 
twenty-eight  steps  of  planning  and  integra- 
tion between  the  development  of  a  well- 
known  American  product,  the  Corning  Glass 
Pyrex  pie  plate,  and  its  ultimate  vise  in  the 
oven  by  the  housewife.  Others  explained  in 
detail  how  their  companies  organized  for 
selling  and  what  they  did  to  keep  ahead  of 
competition. 

The  British  sales  executives  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  visual  aids  as  slide  films,  pyra- 
mid portfolios,  color  projectors,  and  other 
gadgets  which  American  salesmen  use  to  se- 
cure and  hold  attention,  but  they  looked 
eagerly  at  the  samples  their  visitors  had 
brought. 

Both  in  London  and  in  provincial  cities 
what  apparently  surprised  the  Brit- 
ishers most  was  the  American  willing- 
ness to  share  with  others  what  in  England 
would  be  closely  guarded  secrets.  In  associa- 
tion meetings  and  the  business  press  British 
firms  tend  to  rely  on  generalities  and  abstrac- 
tions; the  case-history  method  of  sharing  in- 
formation is  rare  because,  if  one  of  them  has 
a  good  idea,  he  reasons  that  it  is  best  to  keep 
it  to  himself.  The  American  team,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  with  it  a  number  of 
market-research  studies  prepared  by  maga- 
zines and  newspapers:  studies  showing  the 
number  of  subscribers  or  newsstand  buyers, 
where  they  live,  their  average  age,  their  eco- 
nomic status,  the  kind  of  houses  they  live  in, 
their  major  possessions,  the  brands  they  Favor, 
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the  big  purchases  they  expect  to  make  during 
the  year. 

The  British  audience  was  keenly  interested 
in  these  studies.  Some  men,  particularly  those 
now  selling  to  America  or  considering  doing 
so  in  the  near  future,  were  interested  in  the 
facts  themselves.  Others  expressed  amazement 
that  publishers  would  divulge  such  informa- 
tion about  their  readers.  They  could  under- 
stand why  a  publisher  might  well  want  to 
tell  the  best  facts  about  his  market  or  me- 
dium, but  they  weren't  accustomed  to  having 
publications  expose  weaknesses  as  well  as 
strengths. 

The  average  Englishman  prides  himself  on 
being  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  doesn't 
expect  to  have  his  word  doubted.  This  helps 
to  explain  why  the  big  London  magazine  and 
newspaper  publishers  have  followed  rather 
than  led  in  research  studies,  surveys,  and 
auditing  bodies.  Long  after  publishers  here 
had  formed  circulation  auditing  groups,  with 
their  customers  writing  the  rules  and  exercis- 
ing control  through  representation  on  the 
governing  boards,  English  publishers  were 
content  to  issue  unaudited  statements.  If  a 
publisher  stated  that  his  circulation  was  a 
certain  figure,  he  expected  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  to  believe  him  without 
question.  It  was  American  influence,  spear- 
headed by  managers  of  the  British  subsidiaries 
of  our  big  companies,  that  finally  persuaded 
British  publishers  to  consent  to  auditing  prac- 
tices similar  to  our  own. 

Britons  worry  far  more  than  Americans 
about  the  cost  of  selling.  In  their  con- 
cept of  "selective"  sales  management, 
the  goal  is  a  selling  cost  which  bears  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  manufacturing  cost,  and  the 
assumption  is  that  an  increase  in  selling  costs 
must  be  paid  for  by  either  reduced  profits  or 
a  price  increase.  The  American,  or  expan- 
sionist, theory  of  sales  management  places  the 
emphasis  on  volume.  The  goal  is  low-cost 
production,  and  the  assumption  is  that  the 
production  economies  made  possible  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  will  always  be  greater 
than  the  cost  of  selling  more. 

In  Britain  selling  is  something  designed  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  public;  in  America  sales 
executives  believe  that  an  ever-higher  stand- 
ard of  living  can  be  achieved  only  if  wants 
are  created.  Our  basic  needs  could  be  filled 
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by  a  labor  force  of  not  much  more  than 
half  of  our  present  sixty  million  employed 
persons.  British  manufacturers  learned  this 
slowly. 

After  one  session,  a  Londoner  noticed  that 
the  American  chairman,  Arthur  "Red"  Mot- 
ley of  Parade  magazine,  Avore  both  braces 
and  a  belt.  "Why  do  you  do  that?"  he  asked. 
"Certainly  only  a  pessimist  would  take  such 
precautions."  Mr.  Motley  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  dramatize  needs  vs.  wants.  "It's  true 
that  I  don't  need  a  belt,  since  I  always  wear 
braces,"  he  replied,  "but  I  happen  to  like  a 
good-looking  belt.  This  one,  which  I  bought 
in  Texas,  seemed  particularly  attractive.  I 
saw  it,  I  liked  it,  and  I  bought  it  because 
I  wanted  it." 

The  Americans,  accustomed  to  informal- 
ity, found  it  difficult  in  the  early  ses- 
sions to  follow  British  protocol.  Grace 
is  said  before  every  meal.  Gentlemen  must 
not  smoke  until  after  the  toast  to  the  King. 
At  the  more  formal  dinners,  professional  an- 
nouncers are  hired  to  call  out,  in  booming 
voices,  the  name  of  each  speaker. 

In  most  ways,  however,  the  British  oblig- 
ingly conformed  to  American  customs.  Nor- 
mally at  conventions  in  England  there  is  a 
break  for  "elevenses"  in  the  morning,  and 
another  for  tea  in  the  afternoon.  But  when 
the  Americans  suggested  that,  since  they 
were  generally  pressed  for  time,  they  would 
prefer  to  work  straight  through,  work  straight 
through  they  did.  After  another  hint  that 
Americans  were  accustomed  to  short  intro- 
ductions, the  hosts  cheerfully  tore  up  their 
three-page  opening  remarks  and  speeded  their 
luncheon  and  dinner  arrangements  so  that 
the  speakers  might  have  ample  time. 

IV 

Many  a  British  business  man  was  active 
in  the  American  market  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff. 
That  protective  barrier,  coupled  with  our 
subsequent  depression  years,  has  made  him 
cautious  about  overextending  himself  now. 
He  wants  assurance  that,  if  he  broadens  his 
marketing  operations  to  cover  our  shores,  and 
is  successful  to  the  point  of  giving  tough  com- 
petition to  American  industry,  we  will  not 
retaliate  by  again  using  the  duty  to  freeze  him 
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out.  In  answer  to  this  the  American  sales 
team  could  only  point  to  our  consistent  whit- 
tling away  of  duties  during  the  past  decade  or 
so,  and  advance  the  theory  that  America  is 
growing  up  to  the  point  of  realizing  that  we 
cannot  sell  abroad  unless  we  are  willing  to 
accept  foreign  goods  in  return. 

Numerous  British  business  men  are  so  ob- 
sessed with  erroneous  ideas  about  our  "high 
and  complicated"  tariff  structure  that  they 
don't  bother  to  find  out  whether  it  isn't  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  few  remaining  high  sched- 
ules. One  of  them  said  that  his  firm  publishes 
children's  books  which  would  have  a  good 
market  in  the  States,  but  that  he  can't  oper- 
ate here  because  we  classify  his  books  as  toys 
and  impose  a  70  per  cent  duty.  He  was 
astonished  when  an  American  informed 
him  that  many  American  publishers  import 
printed  sheets  from  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, have  them  bound  here,  and  pay  a  very 
insignificant  duty  on  the  semi-finished  import. 

The  British  manufacturer  who  has  not 
made  a  long  personal  visit  to  this  coun- 
try may  be  inclined  to  think  of  America 
as  New  York.  Or  if  he  doesn't  confuse  the 
nation  with  the  customary  port  of  debarka- 
tion, he  makes  the  equally  great  mistake  of 
thinking  of  the  U.  S.  A.  as  one  huge  market 
which  cannot  be  tapped  without  the  use  of 
hundreds  of  salesmen  and  the  employment 
of  spread  pages  in  our  mass  publications, 
which  may  cost  more  for  a  single  issue  than 
his  entire  annual  advertising  bill  at  home. 

To  business  men  like  these  the  Americans 
replied  that  relatively  few  native  manufac- 
turers have  completely  national  distribution, 
that  thousands  of  brands  well  known  to  the 
Middle  West  and  South  are  unknown  in  the 
East  or  in  California,  and  that  if  a  British 
company  decided  to  sell  in  America  it  could 
—and  should— win  one  market  and  then  an- 
other instead  of  attempting  to  capture  the 
whole  country  at  once. 

To  orient  their  hosts  on  the  size  and  poten- 
tials of  the  hundreds  of  American  state  and 
city  markets,  the  visitors  pointed  to  a  twenty- 
foot  state  map  supplied  by  the  American 
Embassy:  "This  is  Illinois.  In  population  it 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Australia.  You 
have  been  successful  down  under';  consider 
Illinois  as  the  American  Australia.  Next  to 
Illinois  is  Indiana.   It  is  almost  the  same  in 


potentials  for  you  as  the  Union  of  South 
Africa." 

Some  British  executives  who  are  well  in- 
formed about  the  size  and  location  of  our 
leading  markets  still  fail  to  realize  the  exist- 
ence or  importance  of  varying  climatic  con- 
ditions or  regional  buying  habits.  A  manu- 
facturer of  excellent  heavy  blankets  from  the 
Manchester  region,  for  example,  had  studied 
economic  facts  about  the  American  market 
in  his  office,  three  thousand  miles  away  from 
our  shores.  He  knew  that  New  England 
economy  was  relatively  static  and  the  rapidly 
growing  areas  were  South  and  West,  so  he 
took  the  apparently  logical  step  of  putting 
extra  promotional  push  on  his  product  in 
the  sections  where  disposable  income  and 
retail  sales  were  registering  the  greatest  gains. 

Much  to  his  surprise  his  blankets  sold  well 
in  the  New  England  states  which  are  in  t  he- 
front  yard  of  his  most  important  American 
competitors.  They  were  popular  in  Canada, 
in  Minnesota.  "But  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Southern  California  are  very  prosperous,"  he 
told  the  visitors,  "yet  our  blankets  aren't 
selling  at  all  well  in  those  states.  Can  you 
suggest  an  explanation?" 

If  he  thought  of  Hartford  and  Miami  as 
being  similar  both  in  size  and  in  climate,  he 
was  no  more  fuzzy  than  most  American  busi- 
ness men  would  be  about  the  differences 
between  Bristol  and  Edinburgh.  This  manu- 
facturer is  not  a  fool,  but  he  is  stubborn,  and 
averse  to  change.  When  he  learned  that 
people  in  our  Southern  states  would  find  his 
blankets  most  uncomfortable,  he  merely  wrote 
that  section  off  as  a  poor  market.  His  firm 
had  always  made  heavy  blankets,  had  won 
its  reputation  with  them,  and  it  wasn't  going 
to  make  a  light-weight  variety  just  to  please 
a  few  million  American  prospects.  Such  stub- 
bornness fortunately  is  rather  rare.  Makers 
of  British  motor  cars  may  believe  that  out 
determination  to  drive  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  street  is  almost  barbaric,  but  neverthe- 
less they  place  the  wheel  of  their  American 
export  cars  on  the  left,  rather  than  on  the 
right  where  it  so  "obviously"  belongs. 

Another  British  excuse  for  not  trying  to 
sell  in  the  States  is  that  our  market  is  too  far 
away.  The  San  Francisco  member  of  the 
team  exploded  this  myth  by  explaining  how 
his  paper  specialties  reached  Atlantic  Coast 
markets.  By  boat  through  the  Panama  Canal 
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to  New  York  represents  a  shipment  which 
in  both  distance  and  time  is  much  farther 
away  than  London  is  from  New  York. 

Even  the  small  British  manufacturer  who 
has  a  very  real  export  problem  found  at  the 
meetings  that  he,  too,  had  a  chance  to  crack 
the  American  market.  A  manufacturer  of 
jams  and  jellies  who  attended  one  of  the  ses- 
sions served  as  an  example.  He  had  always 
felt  that  he  was  much  too  small  to  try  to  sell 
in  America,  but  early  in  the  year  he  had 
given  a  few  jars  of  his  products  to  Boston 
friends  who  were  visiting  him.  A  few  months 
later  a  San  Francisco  food  merchant  stayed 
with  the  Boston  family  and  exclaimed  over 
the  orange  marmalade  on  his  breakfast  plate. 
When  he  discovered  where  it  came  from,  he 
immediately  wrote  the  British  jam  maker.  At 
the  time  of  the  Anglo-American  Sales  Con- 
ference the  jam  maker's  problem  had  reduced 
itself  to  whether  he  should  ship  by  boat 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  a  six-week  deliv- 
ery, or  load  an  air  freight  plane  and  get  the 
goods  to  the  Coast  in  a  couple  of  days  at  an 
added  cost  of  25  cents  a  case.  He  decided  in 
favor  of  the  air  shipment  when  the  San  Fran- 
cisco merchant  promised  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  member  of  the  American  team 
and  advertise  the  products  as  being  "made 
last  week  in  the  best  British  kitchens  and 
rushed  to  our  customers  by  air." 

Getting  across  American  viewpoints  was 
one  of  the  toughest  problems  the  visit- 
ing team  met.  The  director  of  a  cycle 
works  simply  couldn't  understand  why,  since 
Americans  had  so  much  money,  they  didn't 
buy  as  many  cycles  as  the  French  and  the 
Belgians  and  the  British. 

When  he  was  told  that  the  average  adult 
American  considers  an  automobile  a  necessity 
and  a  bicycle  a  luxury,  he  thought  for  a 
moment  and  then  said:  "But  even  those  who 
can  afford  both  a  car  and  a  bicycle  just  aren't 
interested  in  my  vehicle." 

Patiently  the  visitors  pointed  out  that  few 
Americans  are  interested  in  any  vehicle  as 
such.  What  they  are  interested  in  is  what  it 
will  do  for  them.  The  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturer used  the  best  steel,  the  best  rubber, 
and  the  best  ball  bearings  might  sell  his 
bicycles  in  Europe;  in  the  American  market 
he  was  urged  to  play  up  cycles  as  offering 
riders  an   easy  and   pleasant  way  to  keep 
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physically  fit  and  reduce  middle-aged  spread. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  British  vacuum 
cleaner  took  great  pride  in  telling  the  Ameri- 
cans that  his  company  had  stifled  competition 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  controlled  more 
than  two-thirds  of  British  consumption,  but 
he  expressed  no  concern  over  the  shockingly 
low  percentage  of  homes  in  Great  Britain 
which  possessed  any  vacuum  cleaner  at  all. 

A major  reason  why  so  many  British  busi- 
ness men  think  more  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting what  they  have  than  of  expand- 
ing is  their  uncertainty  about  the  next  moves 
of  the  Labor  government  or  even  whether 
Labor  will  continue  in  office.  Cartels,  non- 
competing  territory,  general  restriction  of 
trade— these  are  created  fully  as  much  by  pub- 
lic officials  as  by  business  men. 

When  the  government  nationalized  the 
transport  system,  one  of  its  first  moves  was  to 
take  steps  toward  decentralizing  and  restrict- 
ing the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  products 
like  biscuits  and  beer.  Through  its  virtual 
monopoly  of  trucks  and  complete  monopoly 
of  railroad  cars  the  government  has  made  it 
impossible  for  many  a  south  of  England  fac- 
tory to  sell  to  north  of  England  or  Scottish 
markets— because,  according  to  official  state- 
ments, it  is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Yet  one  of  the  delightful  aspects  of  the  Brit- 
ish form  of  government  is  its  inconsistency. 
The  government-owned  British  Broadcasting 
Company  does  not  permit  any  commercial 
sponsorship.  But  the  same  BBC  publishes  a 
weekly  program  guide,  Radio  Times,  which 
is  fat  with  advertising.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
similar  to  our  Department  of  Commerce,  is 
publisher  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
which  carries  a  huge  amount  of  industrial  and 
financial  advertising. 

The  government  is  one  of  the  largest  users, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  sellers,  of  adver- 
tising. Government-owned  industries  promote 
their  products  and  services  as  vigorously  as 
private  enterprise.  The  railroads  carry  the 
same  posters  they  did  before  nationalization, 
advertising  their  tours  and  their  hotels.  The 
nationalized  electric  industry  buys  newspaper 
space  to  sell  cooking  with  electricity,  while  in 
the  adjoining  space  the  nationalized  gas  in- 
dustry tells  the  housewife  she  can  do  it  better 
with  gas. 

A  striking  example  of  British  freedom  is 
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the  copy  which  government  publications  and 
trucks  carry  from  associations  and  corpora- 
tions which  attack  the  Labor  plans  for  further 
nationalization. 

V 

Was  the  American  "invasion"  successful 
in  showing  British  manufacturers  that 
it  could  be  to  their  selfish,  as  well  as 
the  national,  interest  to  sell  more  to  the 
United  States?  The  greater  number  and  va- 
riety of  British  goods  in  our  stores  is  not 
necessarily  an  index,  for  many  would  be  here 
anyway.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  American 
team  converted  any  rank  unbelievers.  It  did, 
however,  influence  the  thinking  of  many  Brit- 
ishers who  were  toying  with  the  idea  of  trying 
the  American  market.  It  helped  many  others 
who  were  already  in  this  market,  but  not  very 
successfully,  by  advising  them  on  outlets, 
agents,  pricing,  advertising,  sales  tactics.  The 
members  may  not  have  been  more  convinc- 
ing than  government  leaders,  but  their  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  more  sales  to  the 
dollar  areas  seems  to  have  convinced  a  num- 
ber of  Britons  that  profit  and  duty  can  some- 
times go  hand  in  hand. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ings, the  chairman  of  the  Incorporated  Sales 
Managers  Association  of  Great  Britain  wrote 
to  a  member  of  the  American  team: 

As  a  private  citizen  I  am  so  fervent  about 
the  need  for  the  present  Anglo-U.  S.  trade 
position  to  be  righted— for  the  sake  of  world 
peace  (and  that  is  what  it  really  boils  down 
to)— that  not  only  will  I  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  help,  but  I  will  treat  it  as  a 
private  war  to  prevent  any  others  from 
going  along  the  old  "play-boy"  paths  beaten 
out  by  "missions"  and  documented  in  "re- 
ports" which  may  have  cost  a  heap  of  ECA 
dollars,  but  are  not  at  all  thereby  made 
valuable,  because  nobody  reads  them. 

A  maker  of  wallpaper  and  printed  fabrics 
who  had  been  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  American  market  wrote  a  New 
York  friend  two  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  conference: 

My  chairman  (or,  as  you  would  say,  my 
president)  has  just  returned  from  a  fort- 
night's trip  to  the  U.  S.  A.  with  some  new 


patterns  of  our  fabrics.  He  succeeded  in 
securing  enough  business  to  keep  us  fully 
extended  for  the  next  six  months,  so  the 
British  people  will  have  to  wait  that  much 
longer  before  we  can  sell  here.  On  the 
wallpaper  side  we  could  do  better  if  your 
people  did  not  mark  them  up  so  high. 
Ordinarily  the  mark-up  is  two  and  one-half 
times  over  factory  cost  on  your  own  manu- 
facturers, but  they  mark  ours  up  four  and 
one-half  times,  apparently  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  the  public  wants  British  goods 
they  will  pay  for  them.  It  makes  it  difficult 
in  such  a  competitive  market,  but  good  fun. 

Three  months  later  he  wrote:  "The  orders 
we  are  receiving  from  America  on  our  new 
wallpaper  are  treble  those  received  last  year, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  big  mark-up,  it  seems 
that  the  quality  and  design  of  our  goods  are 
appreciated  by  the  American  public.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
enter  a  very  competitive  market  and  keep 
there." 

An  automobile  manufacturer  who  changed 
his  mind  about  not  exhibiting  at  the  British 
Automobile  Show  in  New  York  last  spring, 
after  talking  with  the  American  team,  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  book  orders  at  his 
booth  for  several  dozen  diesel-powered  busses. 
A  pump  manufacturer,  concerned  with  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  parts  and  service 
depots  all  over  the  United  States,  discovered 
that  he  could  license  U.  S.  manufacturers  w  ho 
would  make,  sell,  and  service  his  products.  A 
biscuit  manufacturer,  appalled  by  the  size  of 
the  American  market,  discovered  that  New 
York  state  alone  could  absorb  all  of  his  bis- 
cuits that  were  available  for  export. 

Whatever  the  combination  of  causes  and 
circumstances,  British  goods  will  have  made  a 
bigger  dent  in  our  buying  this  past  year  than 
ever  before.  In  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  for 
example,  import  revenue  collections,  mostly 
from  goods  from  the  British  Isles,  were  four 
times  greater  in  August  1950  than  for  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

And  the  American  business  man  doesn't 
seem  concerned.  Perhaps  it  is  a  change  in 
outlook,  perhaps  it  is  because  business  is  now 
so  good  he  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  for- 
eign competition.  When  the  Americans  re- 
turned to  their  native  shore  they  were  booked, 
as  solidly  as  they  would  allow  themselves  to 
be,  on  the  luncheon  circuit  of  sales,  advertis- 
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ina  and  service  clubs.  Having  been  chastised 
by  many  for  going  out  of  their  way  to  en- 
courage the  British  people  to  compete  over 
here  they  expected  to  meet  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  severe  criticism.  To  their  surprise 
they  found  a  generally  prevailing  attitude 
that  it  is  much  better  for  the  British  to  sell 
in  this  market,  and  thereby  earn  the  dollars 
they  so  desperately  need,  than  for  us  to  con- 


tinue handing  out  money  through  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  or  in  other  ways. 

This  attitude  may  be  temporary.  If  domes- 
tic business  and  employment  should  sag,  we 
Americans  may  rush  to  our  congressmen  for 
relief.  But  for  the  present  at  least,  the  aver- 
age Englishman  fears  the  strongly  competi- 
tive American  market  much  more  than  the 
average  American  fears  British  competition. 


The  Harrowing 

E.  A.  MUIR 


Here  on  the  piazza  I  find  it  hard 

To  fear  pride,  to  avoid  contemptuousness, 

So  spring  my  fields,  so  shine  my  house  and  yard, 

So  soberly  and  singly  I  progress. 

All  this  is  mine  and  this  is  all  of  me 
And  little  I  care  now  what  else  there  be. 

Cornfields  and  pasture,  garden,  herd,  and  pond- 
Demand  and  supply  so  neatly  brought  together 
I've  learned  to  count  on  nothing  from  beyond 
Except  some  pests  anjd  sudden  shifts  in  weather. 
All  this  is  mine  and  this  is  all  of  me 
And  little  I  care  now  what  else  there  be. 

All  of  my  passion  is  for  diligence, 
I  have  no  wish  for  more  or  richer  range, 
If  I'm  in  debt  it  is  to  vigilance, 
If  I  know  aught  it  is  that  life  is  change. 
All  this  is  mine  and  this  is  all  of  me 
And  little  I  care  now  what  else  there  be. 

And  then  a  blast  leaves  all  my  peace  infected- 
There  is  my  wife— my  wife— and  I'd  forgot, 
O,  waster  of  days.  My  fairest  fields  neglected, 
And  bedlam  worlds  flood  my  fragile  plot. 

And  this  is  mine  and  this  is  all  of  me. 

It  little  matters  now  what  else  there  be. 

And  still  she  is  my  wife.  And  good  and  fair. 
And  perhaps  she  thinks  of  me.  No  skill  or  rule 
Or  just  deserts  could  ever  make  me  dare 
Expect  this  bliss— lo,  I  am  fortune's  fool. 


i 
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After  Hours 


Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  moved 
out  of  a  ground-floor  apartment  in 
midtown  Manhattan.  When  I  heard 
of  the  vacancy  I  promptly  volunteered  the 
names  of  several  people  who  might  have  been 
interested,  only  to  be  told  that  even  the  pre- 
vious occupant  was  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
future  of  her  home.  The  management  was 
determined  to  transform  it  into  a  doctor's 
office.  Both  she  and  I  thought  ill  of  this  plan, 
and  as  I  passed  the  building  during  the  weeks 
that  followed  I  was  meanly  pleased  to  see 
that  a  shingle  hanging  by  the  door  ("Doctor's 
Office  Available")  was  still  there.  Then  one 
morning  it  was  gone.  In  its  place  was  a  neat 
sign  with  the  words,  "Dianetics  Consultants," 
in  thin  white  script  on  a  dark  background. 

The  investigation  on  which  the  following 
report  is  based  began  at  that  moment.  I 
thought,  "Doctor  indeed,"  and  marched  into 
the  building.  A  well-built  young  man  in  his 
early  twenties,  with  a  crew  cut  and  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  answered  my  ring.  "Good 
evening,"  he  said  instantly,  "how  are  you?"  I 
stepped  back  a  pace  and  said  that  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  him  if  he  wasn't  busy. 

"Of  course,"  he  replied.  "Come  in.  I'll  be 
with  you  in  ten  minutes.  Make  yourself  com- 
fortable." He  vanished  into  what  had  been 
the  bedroom,  leaving  me  in  a  living  room 
that  had  once  been  familiar.  Now  it  had  in 
one  corner  an  office  desk  with  a  swivel  chair 
behind  it  and  a  maple  chair  in  front  of  it; 
in  another  corner,  a  straight  chair;  and  noth- 
ing else  in  any  direction  across  miles  of  empty 
floor.  I  sat  down  in  the  maple  chair,  studied 
the  neat  arrangement  of  pencils  on  the  desk, 
and  decided  that  having  come  this  far  I  might 
as  well  see  what  a  Dianetics  Consultant  had 
to  say  for  himself. 


He  was  back  in  ten  minutes,  precisely,  with 
an  older  man  who  was  carrying  his  hat.  From 
their  conversation  I  gathered  that  this  was 
a  first  visit.  The  client  left  after  making 
an  appointment  for  the  next  week,  and  I  was 
alone  with  the  consultant. 

"Now,"  he  said  brightly,  sitting  down  oppo- 
site me,  "what  can  I  do  for  you?  What's  your 
name?" 

I  told  him  and  added  candidly  that  my 
interest  in  Dianetics  was  journalistic.  I  had 
only  a  vague  idea  what  it  was  and  I  hadn't 
even  read  the  book,  Dianetics,  although  I 
knew  that  it  was  a  best-seller. 

"If  you  really  want  to  find  out  about  Dia- 
netics firsthand,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to  go 
out  to  Elizabeth  where  Doctor  Hubbard— 
the  author  of  the  book  and  the  man  who 
discovered  the  whole  thing,  you  know— has 
a  training  school."  Then,  with  considerably 
more  eagerness,  he  added  that  he  didn't  mind 
if  I  hadn't  read  the  book  since  consultants 
usually  preferred  to  see  people  who  hadn't. 

Anyone  who  had  read  the  book,  it  ap- 
f\  peared,  was  capable  of  becoming  a 
J  \  consultant  himself  and  "auditing" 
other  people,  but  many  Dianeticians  elected 
to  go  to  the  training  school  before  they  set 
up  in  business.  This  consultant  had  attended 
the  five-weeks  course  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, but  he  was  not  yet  "certified"  because  his 
own  case  had  proved  "a  particidarly  tough 
one." 

He  had  first  heard  of  the  Dianetics  cure 
for  mental  and  emotional  problems,  he  said, 
in  the  magazine  Astounding  Science  Fiction, 
while  he  was  studying  for  a  Ph.D.  in  physics 
at  Columbia.  Then  he  read  the  book  through 
"at  least  twelve  times,"  took  a  leave  of  absence 
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from  Columbia,  and  crossed  over  the  river 
Hudson  into  his  new  profession.  He  was  still 
on  leave,  auditing  eight  hours  a  day  .(at  a  fee 
of  $10  an  hour),  and  he  wasn't  at  all  sure 
he'd  ever  go  back  to  Columbia.  In  his  own 
Dianetics  sessions  he'd  managed  to  recall  a 
period,  very  early  in  his  life,  when  he  heard 
his  mother  say  firmly,  "You  mustn't  take 
physics."  This,  as  he  now  realized,  referred 
to  cathartics  rather  than  the  science  to  which 
he  had  perversely  devoted  so  many  years  of 
his  life. 

"Look  here,"  he  suggested  amiably,  "in- 
stead of  my  explaining  any  more,  how  would 
you  like  to  have  a  trial  run?" 

"All  right,"  I  said,  and  following  his 
instructions  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  lay  down 
on  a  studio  couch  in  the  inner  room. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  he  asked. 

"Very  comfortable,"  I  replied. 

"Nervous?" 

"Not  yet,"  I  said. 

His  voice  took  on  a  note  of  authority. 
"Close  your  eyes,"  he  commanded.  "When 
I  say  'Canceled,'  any  suggestions  I  have  put  in 
your  mind  will  be  gone.  If  at  any  time  you 
don't  like  the  proceedings,  open  your  eyes 
and  sit  up  and  we'll  stop.  There  is  no  hypno- 
sis involved.  You  will  always  be  in  command 
of  the  situation.  What  do  you  like  to  do 
best?" 

I  had  met  the  question  before  in  parlor 
games,  with  notably  poor  results.  While  I 
was  desperately  trying  to  decide  he  hastily 
amended  it  to,  "What  outdoor  sport  do  you 
like?" 

I  said  swimming,  and  he  asked  me  to  de- 
scribe the  last  time  I  could  remember  swim- 
ming and  having  a  good  time  at  it.  As  I  was 
telling  him  he  interrupted  me  periodically 
to  ask  if  I  could  feel  the  water,  taste  it,  see 
it,  hear  sounds  around  me,  and  so  on;  and 
he  seemed  gratified  when  I  filled  in  the  de- 
tails. I  was  still  swimming  happily  when  he 
asked,  "What  is  the  first  time  in  your  life 
that  you  remember  experiencing  pain?" 

I  was  reaching  back  into  an  awkward 
and  frequently  painful  childhood  when  he 
snapped  his  fingers.  "No,"  he  said.  "It  must 
be  spontaneous." 

We  went  on  to  easier  questions:  how  old 
I  was,  where  I  was,  what  the  date  was.  He 
snapped  his  fingers  again  and  repeated  the 
earlier  question.  I  had  been  cheating  a  little 
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by  thinking  about  it  in  the  meantime  and 
I  came  up  with  an  incident  when  I  was 
about  five,  involving  my  finger  and  a  knife. 
He  took  me  through  the  scene  step  by  step, 
asking  me  to  experience  it  again.  But,  in 
spite  of  boundless  encouragement,  I  failed 
miserably  to  feel  the  knife  cut  my  finger. 
We  made  at  least  a  half-dozen  tries,  inter- 
spersed with  finger  snappings  and  other  ques- 
tions. (Much  later  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  when  he  asked  me  how  old  I  was 
he  hoped  I  would  answer,  "Five,"  but  I  re- 
mained persistently  in  the  present.) 

Eventually  he  turned  to  the  most  recent 
time  I  could  remember  feeling  great  pain  or 
grief,  and  I  did  much  better.  Even  so  we 
had  to  go  through  the  episode  three  times 
and  I  had  a  feeling  I  was  letting  him  down 
by  not  producing  visible  signs  of  emotion. 
"Feel  it,"  he  kept  saying.  "Feel  it  down  there 
in  your  stomach." 

"All  right,"  I  said  at  last,  "I  feel  it."  But 
he  didn't  seem  satisfied. 

"Canceled,"  he  said  loudly.  "You  can  sit 
up  now." 

He  told  me  my  "somic,"  visual,  and  audial 
memories  were  excellent  and  that  I  was  a 
case  he'd  like  to  handle.  He  added  that  I 
would  be  an  unusually  easy  one  to  audit.  My 
trial  run,  he  continued,  hadn't  been  exactly 
like  the  customary  first  session  since  we  had 
skipped  the  long  preliminary  interview  that 
would  have  given  him  pertinent  facts  and 
clues. 

We  chatted  for  a  minute  and  he  explained 
that  Dianetics  went  all  the  way  back  to  the 
period  before  birth.  Most  people,  after  a 
time,  found  themselves  able  to  recall  scenes 
and  conversations  between  their  parents  and 
others  in  the  months  before  they  were  born- 
scenes  that  had  great  bearing  on  their  present 
dilficulties.  Many  also  re-experienced  birth 
itself.  When  I  said  I  didn't  think  I  cared  to, 
he  smiled  tolerantly. 

We  had  just  begun  to  go  into  what  the 
consultant  thought  about  psychiatry  (for 
which  he  had  a  certain  respect  as  an  earlier 
"artistic"  approach  to  what  Dianetics  was 
coping  with  "scientifically")  when  I  heard 
the  bell  ring  in  the  next  room  and  realized 
my  time  was  up.  We  parted  on  friendly 
terms,  though  I  am  still  bitterly  at  war  with 
the  real-estate  interests  who  recognized  his 
credentials.  Somehow  I  feel  I  got  more  out  of 
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the  cocktail  parties  that  used  to  be  held  in 
the  same  rooms.  Occasionally  you  even  heard 
people  covering  the  same  territory. 

Tito  of  a  Kind 

Two  movies  of  the  new  crop  commend 
themselves  to  the  theater-goer— more  to 
the  theater-goer,  if  there  is  such  a  dis- 
tinction, than  to  the  movie-goer.  Both  "Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac"  and  "All  About  Eve"  are 
stylistically  conventional;  not  that  this  is  a 
disfiguring  fault,  but  they  do  not  stimulate 
the  delights  and  distresses  to  be  had  from 
the  medium  of  film  for  its  own  sake.  You  are 
likely  to  find  that  your  sensations  on  seeing 
them  will  echo  earlier  theatrical  experiences. 
Both  may  readily  be  associated  with  the  stage. 
"Cyrano"  is  of  course  Jose  Ferrer's  movie 
version  of  the  famous  play.  "All  About  Eve" 
is  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  movies  involving 
acting  about  acting.  Another  link  between 
the  two  is  appropriately  sentimental.  "All 
About  Eve"  opens  with  an  ancient  actor 
addressing  a  society  of  distinguished  theater- 
fanciers.  The  speaker  is  played  by  Walter 
Hampden,  whose  Cyrano  is  the  living  mem- 
ory of  several  generations  of  audiences. 

The  theater's  institutionalized  tendency  to 
generate  an  absorbing  self-interest  is  satirized 
in  "All  About  Eve."  The  story,  briefly  put, 
concerns  the  reaction  of  a  group  of  refresh- 
ingly three-dimensional  people,  confronted 
with  the  rise  to  stardom  of  an  unprincipled 
actress.  By  and  large  the  characters,  stinkers 
included,  are  adult  and  sympathetic;  everyone 
seems  to  come  off  at  his  or  her  best,  even  if 
the  best— in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Sanders- 
is  a  superlative  of  lip-pursing  venality  and 
megalomania  (Mr.  Sanders  is  cast  as  a  critic). 
These  are  theatrical  people;  hence  overacting 
is  not  out  of  place.  They  are  also  open- 
hearted  and  cynical  by  turns,  so  that  the  play- 
wright (movie-wright?)  can  sweeten  brittle 
dialogue  with  dashes  of  hearty  sentiment.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dialogue.  "All  About  Eve"  is  nearly  as  talky 
as  "Cyrano,"  though  contemporary  tough- 
talk,  rather  than  blank-verse  bombast,  is  used 
to  achieve  the  same  delicate  and— may  I  add? 
—romantic  effects. 

Jose  Ferrer's  Cyrano  is  athletic  and  inci- 
sive, as  required  by  the  translation  to  cellu- 
loid, but  the  flavor  of  the  film  is  still,  like 
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the  original,  a  sound  blend  based  on  fer- 
mented corn.  Whoever  has  read  Cyrano  has 
probably  read  the  book  once  too  often;  if 
you  fell  for  it,  it  was  difficult  to  get  out  before 
you  were  saturated.  A  less  self-conscious 
period  than  the  present  would  find  no  shame 
in  this,  but  it  makes  Mr.  Ferrer's  burden 
heavier;  not  only  must  he  allow  the  theater 
to  measure  him  against  Richard  Mansfield 
but  also  he  must  be  prepared  to  trespass  in 
thousands  of  private  minds  which  numberless 
Cyranos  already  inhabit.  To  his  credit  he 
has  stuck  to  his  own  interpretation,  a  kind 
of  two-octave  Cyrano  that  reaches  for  no  high 
notes  of  poetry  and  concentrates  on  making 
the  character  credible  to  contemporaries  who 
have  never  heard  of  him.  Today's  formula 
calls  for  elaborate  fencing,  which  so  domi- 
nates any  scene  of  sword-play  that  the  ballade- 
duel  nearly  loses  its  point.  As  I  remember 
Mr.  Hampden,  he  went  through  the  poem  at 
a  steady  pace  and  when  he  came  to  the  last 
line  it  was  all  over.  Mr.  Ferrer  has  been 
forced  by  present-day  standards  to  become 
more  of  a  swordsman  and  a  less  exacting  poet; 
an  extended  period  of  heavy  breathing  pre- 
cedes the  last  stanza  and  Cyrano  works  up  a 
good  sweat  before  ending  the  refrain  and 
striking  home. 

The  search  for  an  acceptable  verisimili- 
tude is  not  necessary  in  "All  About 
Eve."  The  ground  is  so  familiar  that  a 
number  of  cafes  in  which  the  action  some- 
times transpires  are  not  even  identified;  and 
many  of  the  jokes  are  private.  How  many 
consumers  in  the  mass  movie  market  will  be 
convulsed,  for  example,  at  a  reference  to  the 
William  Morris  Agency?  How  many  non- 
New  Yorkers  will  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
Hundred  Neediest  Cases?  And  yet  the  con- 
versations sparkle,  and  the  audiences  love 
them,  because  we  all  accept  as  reality  a  world 
that  is  so  obviously  real  to  those  who  made 
the  film— to  the  writer-director,  Mr.  Joseph 
Mankewiecz,  and  to  Miss  Bette  Davis,  who 
married  her  leading  man  as  soon  as  the  shoot- 
ing was  over,  bringing  realism  full  circle. 
The  reportorial  camera  can  take  the  eye  on 
improbable  errands  without  losing  it,  as  in 
the  scene  in  a  New  Haven  hotel  room  (before 
an  out-of-town  opening),  in  which  Mr.  San- 
ders sadistically  exercises  his  intellect  on  Miss 
Anne  Baxter,  while  over  his  shoulder  and 
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through  the  window  we  see  the  hazy  outline 
of  the  Harkness  Tower.  Nasty  though  he  was, 
Mr.  Sanders  got  a  burst  of  applause  on  his 
exit,  an  inverse  throwback  to  the  days  when 
villains  were  hissed  by  an  audience  that  also 
accepted  the  illusion  of  a  whole  world 
imaginatively  projected  from  the  stage. 

The  original  audiences  of  "Cyrano"  must 
have  accepted  wholeheartedly.  The  premiere 
performance  (December  1897)  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  great  first-night  experiences 
of  the  French  theater,  in  which  the  public 
discovered  something  it  had  hoped  for  but 
never  seen:  each  line  was  fitting,  yet  unex- 
pected, as  though  the  audience  were  look- 
ing into  a  new-found  mirror  of  its  own 
dramatic  taste  and  finding  it  good.  Over 
the  years  the  rhymed  Alexandrines  have  lost 
that  magic;  today  Cyrano's  following  may 
admire  but  it  can  scarcely  share,  except  by 
a  willing  act  of  self-delusion  that  the  camera 
discourages.  On  the  screen,  papier-mache 
shows  through  the  corners  of  the  scenery  and 
Roxane's  love  of  letters  seems  less  deep  than 
her  distracting  skin.  And  the  nose— the  nose 
is  a  triumph  of  make-up,  overreaches  itself, 
and  calls  attention  to  a  single  device,  away 
from  the  total  deception  that  is  traditional 
and  sometimes  possible  over  the  footlights. 
Thus  the  inevitable  comparisons:  "But  of 
course,"  as  one  of  the  critics  said  after  the 
screening,  "I  saw  it  with  Coquelin  in  1912"— 
a  considerable  feat,  since  Coquelin  died  in 
1909,  but  Mr.  Sanders'  portrait  of  a  critic  will 
have  prepared  you  for  their  devious  ways. 

Mr.  Mankewiecz's  movie  will  have  pre- 
pared you  for  much,  including  more  movies 
from  Mr.  Mankewiecz.  Though  the  spectacle 
of  Hollywood  consulting  its  own  entrails  is 
not  pretty,  at  least  the  discipline  of  making 
movies  of  something  it  knows  about  is  good, 
and  leads  to  flashes  of  insight  in  which  the 
outlines  of  ordinary  decency  may  be  dimly 
seen.  "We're  going  to  make  a  picture  like 
'Sunset  Boulevard,'  "  one  producer  has  said, 
"but  only  half  the  characters  are  going  to  be 
heels.  It'll  be  what  you  call  a  semi-docu- 
mentary." Like  an  earlier  film  on  a  similar 
theme— "A  Star  is  Born"  (1937)— "All  About 


Eve"  can  say  harsh  things  without  prejudic- 
ing the  box  office;  no  feelings  are  hurt  out- 
side the  family.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Mankewiecz  will  continue  to  refine  the  in- 
strument of  tragicomedy  that  leaves  no  re- 
grets, since  it  enables  him  to  make  both 
good  and  evil  character  alive  and  human, 
in  terms  of  a  milieu  with  which  the  audience 
has  been  laboriously  familiarized.  Not  only 
does  "All  About  Eve"  contain  relevant  infor- 
mation—like how  to  butter  up  an  actress,  or 
the  way  to  behave  in  the  powder  room  of  the 
Stork  Club— but  it  also  teaches  the  useful 
lesson  that  reasonable  people  will  band 
together  if  you  push  them  too  far.  The 
implication  of  "Cyrano,"  though  it  makes 
individualism  infinitely  more  attractive,  is 
much  the  same:  if  you  insist  too  conspicu- 
ously in  going  your  own  way,  someone  will 
drop  a  log  on  your  head. 

Since  this  principle  is  both  active  and  am- 
biguous, it  may  be  applied  to  whatever  back- 
ground you  like,  suggesting  a  multitude  of 
plots.  Let  us  have  from  producer  Manke- 
wiecz the  sagas  of  rising  stars  in  other  pro- 
fessions, pushing  their  ways  upward  to  burn 
out  early  and  be  squashed  like  Cyrano,  but 
giving  satisfaction  to  all  comers.  Whether 
you  take  a  noble  or  skeptical  view,  however, 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Mankewiecz  will 
escape  the  eventual  charge  of  sentimentality. 
"All  About  Eve"  is  redolent  with  an  up-to- 
date  aroma,  but  it  tugs  at  the  same  old 
heartstrings.  "In  the  last  analysis,"  remarks 
Miss  Davis  in  the  film,  "nothing  is  any  good 
unless  you  can  look  up  just  before  dinner, 
or  turn  around  in  bed— and  there  he  is.  With- 
out that,  you're  not  a  woman— you  may  be  a 
book  full  of  clippings,  but  you're  not  a 
woman." 

Fifty  years  from  now  will  they  wonder 
what  we  ever  saw  in  this  self-conscious  and 
inflated  posturing?  To  cut  your  laughing 
grandchild  down  to  size  you  will  have  to  draw 
on  the  hallowed  traditions  of  the  theater. 
"  'All  About  Eve'?  Why  I  saw  it  with  Bette 
Davis  in  1950." 

— Mr.  Harper 
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Churchill:  Words  and  Action 
Charles  Poore 


Li~W~  commend  to  your  notice  a  recent  book 
by  John  Steinbeck,  The  Moon  is 
Down,"  Winston  Churchill,  most  lit- 
erate of  war  leaders,  most  effective  of  book 
reporters,  wrote  his  Minister  of  Economic 
Warfare  in  the  blazing  havoc  of  1942's  spring- 
time, "published  this  year  by  the  Viking 
Press  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  being  a 
well-written  story,"  the  distinguished  critic 
went  on  to  say,  putting  first  things  first,  as 
usual,  "it  stresses,  I  think  quite  rightly,  the 
importance  of  providing  the  conquered  na- 
tions with  simple  weapons,  such  as  sticks  of 
dynamite,  which  could  easily  be  concealed 
and  are  easy  in  operation." 

The  next  time  anyone— highbrow,  low- 
brow, or  snob  unassigned— tells  you  he  just 
has  no  time  to  read  at  all,  ask  him  courte- 
ously, sympathetically,  how  on  earth  he  can 
stand  leading  a  busier  life  than  Winston 
Churchill. 

You  will  find  Churchill  speaking  of  The 
Moo)i  Is  Down  in  the  cathedral  reaches  of 
The  Hinge  of  Fate  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $6), 
Part  IV  of  our  time's  most  personal  and  most 
majestic  war  story,  better  than  any  new  his- 
torical romance,  bland,  wily,  assured,  and 
magnificent.  In  office  again  today,  I  have  no 
doubt  you'd  hear  him  firing  salvos  of  the 
same  sort  at  his  attendant  ministers  and  field 
marshals,  on  land,  overseas,  and  in  the  air, 
though  hell  rocked  the  planet. 

"Pray  read  Caught,  by  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer who  calls  himself  Henry  Green," 
(Viking,  $3)  he  might  shoot  at  the  fellow 
charged  with  the  defense  of  his  beloved  Lon- 


don. "It  is  a  rather  mannered  novel  that 
sometimes  seems  to  tell  too  much  about  too 
few.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  agree,  in 
principle,  with  its  somewhat  elliptically  ex- 
pressed criticisms  of  this  Island's  Auxiliary 
Fire  Service.  Are  we  going  to  get  our  fair 
share  of  axes  available  from  America  this 
year?" 

Or,  let  us  imagine  a  secret  document 
headed,  "Prime  Minister  to  Minister  of  Pro- 
duction, Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff,  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Intelligence,  Chief  of  Combined  Opera- 
tions, and  Chief  of  H.  M.  Stationery  Office: 

"I  have  just  read  the  Advance  Proofs  (un- 
corrected) of  The  Hell  Bomb  [Knopf,  $2.75] 
by  William  L.  Laurence,  a  scientific  colleague 
(in  my  capacity  as  contributor  to  the  New 
York  Times).  In  it  Mr.  Laurence  says:  'While 
we  may  not  announce  it  to  the  world,  we  have 
good  reason  to  expect  that  the  first  H-bomb 
will  be  ready  for  testing  sometime  in  1951, 
possibly  in  early  summer.'  As  I  have  said 
before,  although  personally  I  am  quite  con- 
tent with  the  existing  explosives,  I  feel  we 
must  not  stand  in  the  path  of  improvement. 
But  we  must  not  run  the  mortal  risk  of  being 
outstripped  in  this  awful  sphere.  I  have  writ- 
ten in  The  Hinge  of  Fate  that  if  the  Amer- 
icans had  not  been  willing  to  attempt  the 
atomic  bomb  venture  (on  which  the  H-bomb 
now  grows),  we  should  certainly  have  gone 
forward  on  our  own  power  in  Canada,  or,  if 
the  Canadian  Government  demurred,  in  some 
other  part  of  the  Empire.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  whole  of  this  vital  factor  in  our 
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defense  fall  into  twilight.  Pray  let  me  have 
full  reports  on  our  present  position." 

I  have  ventured  to  improvise  thus  from 
Mr.  Churchill's  published  statements  in  The 
Hinge  of  Fate  in  order  to  emphasize  his  own 
capacity  for  showing  us  what  we  all  know, 
and  all  so  frequently  overlook,  that  words  are 
no  good  whatever  unless  they  find  use  beyond 
the  printed  page.  Words  are  action,  or  poten- 
tial action,  waiting  to  be  released  through  an 
alchemy  older  than  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
mountain  range  that  literature's  latest  Lau- 
rence describes,  blood-red  in  the  dying  light 
where  new  light  was  born,  at  Los  Alamos. 
Others,  during  World  War  II,  talked  and 
talked  and  talked  about  words  being  wea- 
pons, books  being  bullets.  But  was  it  not 
Churchill  who  always  used  them  best?  Hadn't 
we  all  better  find  more  time  for  more  read- 
ing? 

In  The  Hinge  of  Fate  Mr.  Churchill  also 
uses  his  knowledge  of  books  for  a  variety 
of  pleasures,  sometimes  beyond  the  call 
of  any  duty.  While  driving  from  Washington 
to  President  Roosevelt's  celebratedly  secret 
hideout,  Shangri-La,  he  astonished  the  Roose- 
velts  and  Harry  Hopkins  by  reciting  "Barbara 
Frietchie"  as  the  car  passed  the  Frederick, 
Maryland,  window  that  inspired  our  own  Bab 
Ballad.  ("And  why  not,"  the  author  in  our 
house  says,  "wasn't  his  mother  an  Amer- 
ican?") His  audience  was  obviously  unable 
to  correct  his  misquotations.  He  then  told 
them  what  he'd  read  and  thought  about  Lee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson.  And:  "After  a  while 
silence  and  slumber  descended  upon  the  com- 
pany, as  we  climbed  with  many  a  twist  and 
turn  up  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghenies." 

One  of  the  questions  discussed  that  week- 
end was  a  proposed  meeting  between 
Churchill  and  another  visitor  to  America, 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  generalissima 
was  in  New  York,  and  intimated  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  receive  him  there.  He 
couldn't  make  it.  The  President  suggested 
lunch  at  the  White  House.  But:  "The  invita- 
tion was  refused  with  some  hauteur."  In  a 
strong  desire  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  Mr.  Churchill  offered  to  go 
halfway  if  she  would  do  the  same.  That  plan 
was  considered  facetious,  however,  so  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mme.  Chiang  did  not  meet 
until  the  Cairo  Conference. 
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Mr.  Churchill  read  Moll  Flanders  ("about 
which  I  had  heard  excellent  accounts,"  and 
possibly  better  than  Miss  Winsor's  Regency 
moll)  while  fighting  pneumonia,  a  minor  ad- 
versary. He  thought  well  enough  of  Defoe's 
novel  to  pass  it  on  to  his  doctor,  "to  cheer 
him  up.  The  treatment  was  successful."  He 
quoted  Kipling,  untroubled  by  that  great 
writer's  fluctuating  literary  fame.  When 
Tobruk  fell  and  things  got  rough  in  Parlia- 
ment he  triumphantly  capped  a  quotation 
from  Macaulay. 

Who  but  Churchill  would  cite  another 
great  ironist  to  praise  Montgomery  when  the 
Allied  hin^e  of  fate  swunsr  at  lon^  last  at 
Alamein,  where  ten  thousand  men  fell  in 
twelve  days  as  compared  to  sixty  thousand 
men  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  world  war's 
Somme?  Monty  certainly  did  like  to  wait 
around  till  he  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  armor. 
Well,  says  Churchill,  "he  believed,  as  Bernard 
Shaw  said  of  Napoleon,  that  'cannons  kill 
men.'  " 

There  are  many  accounts  of  battles  in 
private  with  Stalin  here,  before  and  after 
Stalingrad.  The  Soviets,  in  those  days,  had 
not  unfurled  their  best-known  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations:  voting,  "No,  no,  no." 
On  the  contrary,  whether  it  was  for  guns  or 
planes  or  tanks,  or  convoys  to  carry  their 
eleven  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Lend-Lease, 
their  eternal  cry  was,  "More!  More!  More!" 
Here  is  the  by  now  famous  account  of 
Churchill  being  asked  around  to  Joe's  place 
after  a  final,  formal,  stormy  meeting  in  the 
Kremlin:  "Stalin  seemed  suddenly  embar- 
rassed, and  said  in  a  more  cordial  tone  than 
he  had  yet  used  with  me,  'You  are  leaving  at 
daybreak.  Why  should  we  not  go  to  my 
house  and  have  some  drinks?'  I  said  that  I 
was  in  principle  always  in  favor  of  such  a 
policy." 

At  a  table  in  Stalin's  small  apartment,  set 
by  a  housekeeper  and  Stalin's  red-haired 
daughter,  they  ate  and  drank  and  talked  till 
two-thirty  in  the  morning.  They  were  served 
the  usual  quantities  of  food  and  wine  that 
always  make  accounts  of  Soviet  festivities 
sound  like  wedding  dinners  at  the  marriage 
of  a  liquor  dealer's  son  and  a  delicatessen 
keeper's  daughter. 

At  first  Stalin  pecked  through  the  courses, 
but  when  "a  considerable  sucking-pig  was 
brought  to  the  table"  at  half-past  one,  a.m., 
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his  usual  dinner  hour,  he  asked  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan,  who  had  ar- 
rived with  a  communique,  "to  join 
him  in  the  conflict."  Cadogan  said 
no  thanks,  whereupon,  Churchill 
writes,  "our  host  fell  upon  the  vic- 
tim single-handed." 

A  little  earlier,  Churchill  had 
asked  Stalin  whether  the  war  had 
been  as  rough  on  him  as  collectiviz- 
ing the  farms.  "Oh  no,"  said  Stalin, 
"the  Collective  Farm  policy  was  a 
terrible  struggle."  "I  thought  you 
would  have  found  it  bad,"  Churchill 
observed,  "because  you  were  not  deal- 
ing with  a  few  score  thousands  of 
aristocrats  or  big  landowners,  but 
with  millions  of  small  men."  "Ten 
millions,"  said  Stalin,  holding  up  his 
hands.  As  he  thought  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  being  blotted  out 
or  displaced  forever,  Churchill  re- 
membered, but  did  not  say  aloud, 
Burke's  dictum:  "If  I  cannot  have 
reform  without  injustice,  I  will  not 
have  reform." 

One  of  the  books  Mr.  Churchill 
read  before  writing  this  one  was 
Robert  E.  Sherwood's  Roosevelt  and 
Hopkins,  and  he  corrects  here,  with 
wonderful  adroitness,  a  salient  state- 
ment on  the  salient  issue  of  the  un- 
conditional surrender  policy  he  had 
contributed  to  Mr.  Sherwood's  vol- 
ume. 

"I  heard  the  words  'Unconditional 
Surrender'  for  the  first  time  from  the 
President's  lips  at  the  [Casablanca] 
Conference,"  Mr.  Churchill  wrote 
Mr.  Sherwood  some  time  before 
Roosevelt  and  Hopkins  appeared  in 
1948.  But  that  was  by  no  means  the 
end  of  that.  When  he  brought  out 
his  1950  edition,  early  last  year,  Sher- 
wood noted  that  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower's Crusade  in  Europe  men- 
tioned the  President's  unconditional 
surrender  formula  as  being  in  the 
papers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
preparations  for  Casablanca.  Fur- 
thermore, Anthony  Eden  told  Mr. 
Sherwood  in  July  1949,  that  cables 
found  in  the  Cabinet's  files  called 
for  corrections.  These  cables  were 
aired  in  November  1949,  when  Mr. 
Churchill  agreed  he  had  been  wrong, 
showed  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
also  been  a  bit  hazy  or  hasty  in  his 
recollections,  and  proceeded  to  pour 
some  scalding  oil  on  his  former  col- 
league and  present  antagonist,  For- 
eign Minister  Bevin. 


Why  Bevin?  Well,  Bevin,  a  war- 
time member  of  Churchill's  coali- 
tion cabinet,  was  now  claiming  that 
Churchill  hadn't  consulted  them  at 
the  time  of  Casablanca,  on  that;  and 
now,  as  Attlee's  Foreign  Minister,  he 
was  having  a  terrible  time  in  dealing 
with  Germany,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  unconditional  surrender  policy. 

That's  all  Churchill  needed  to 
hear.  He  saw  his  opening.  And  he 
struck  hard.  He  produced  a  cable 
he  had  sent  Attlee,  Bevin,  and  the 
rest  of  the  wartime  coalition  cabinet 
on  January  19,  1942,  five  days  before 
the  end  of  the  Casablanca  Con- 
ference. The  cable  said  he  and  FDR 
were  proposing  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment at  Casablanca,  including  "a 
declaration  of  the  firm  intention  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  to  continue  the  war  relent- 
lessly until  we  have  brought  about 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan."  What  would  the 
cabinet  think  of  that? 

To  which  Attlee  &:  Co.  replied: 
"The  Cabinet  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage lay  against  excluding  Italy"! 
Didn't  that  show  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  unconditional  surrender  for- 
mula itself,  and  only  wanted  Italy 
included?  Didn't  it  show  that  Bevin 
had  been  consulted,  had  known 
about  the  unconditional  surrender 
policy,  and  had  agreed  to  it?  "I 
think,"  Mr.  Churchill  said,  silkily, 
"Mr.  Bevin  was  mistaken  in  saying 
he  was  not  a  party  to  that  opinion 
before  President  Roosevelt's  speech 
was  given  to  the  Press." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  so 
well  that  it  was  almost  possible  to 
overlook  the  detail  that  Mr. 
Churchill  had  been  flagrantly  mis- 
taken, too.  For  while  making  a  hand- 
some correction  of  his  error  Mr. 
Churchill  brought  delighted  laugh- 
ter from  the  House  by  saying  there 
was  always  a  great  danger  in  quot- 
ing from  memory  when  these  things 
cropped  up  about  the  tumultuous 
past.  They  all  remembered  the  ad- 
vice which  the  aged  tutor  gave  to 
his  disciples  and  followers  on  his 
deathbed  when  they  came  to  him— 
"Verify  your  quotation." 

That  fracas  is  reported  in  Sher- 
wood's 1950  notes,  from  an  account 
of  the  debate  in  the  London  Times. 
Now,  in  The  Hinge  of  Fate,  Mr. 
Churchill    goes    over    it    all  very 
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moothly,  even  heightening  the  lus- 
er  of  the  clinching  anecdote  by  ad- 
vancing suitably  the  "aged  tutor"  to 

professorship,  in  this  version,  and 
widening  the  application  of  the 
lewly-promoted  aged  sage's  advice 
/ith  one  sibilant  consonant:  "Verify 
our  quotations." 

Always  magnanimous  in  victory, 
Ir.  Churchill  gives  a  hearing  to 
very  opinion  on  the  Darlan  deal 
/hen  the  Allies  landed  (remember: 
re  "landed"  in  North  Africa;  we 
invaded"  Italy  and  Germany;  we 
liberated"  France)  at  Algiers.  In- 
eed,  I  think  he  is  more  than  fair 
bout    that   whole   sorry  business, 

here  we  were  damned  if  we  did  or 
idn't.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
ather  forbearing,  on  the  whole. 

For  what,  you  might  ask  the  next 
•erson  who  tells  you  that  the  unex- 
•ected  assassination  of  Darlan  was 
mch  too  good  for  him,  do  you  sup- 
»ose  might  have  happened  if  we  had 
mmediately  recognized  De  Gaulle 
s  rightful  ruler'  of  France,  and 
tarted  him  on  a  sweeping  march  to 
>ower  and  glory? 

Well,  the  vitality  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  history  lies  also  in  its 
apacity  to  stir  further  arguments— 
iot  alone  in  its  weight  in  settling 
hem.  The  last  word  has  by  no 
neans  been  said  on  who  was  right 
nd  who  was  wrong  about  all  the 
llans  and  counterplans  for  invading 
pe  Balkans,  for  not  invading  the 
Jalkans,  for  trying  to  get  into  France 
p  1942,  for  not  even  trying  to  get 
hto  France  in  1943,  and  so  on  and 
n  and  on. 

ITYThen  Mr.  Churchill  wrote  his 
W  definitive  one-sentence  review 
f  Steinbeck,  the  moon  was  really 
'own  for  the  Allies.  That  was  in 
4ay  1942.  Rommel  was  running 
ampant  across  the  top  of  Africa.  In 
he  Atlantic,  the  free  world's  con- 
oys  drowned;  the  Caribbean  was 
fire  with  burning  tankers.  In  the 
•acific  we  had  not  yet  seen  the  sun- 
ise  at  bloody  and  symbolic  Midway, 
n  Russia,  things  were  going  so 
•oorly  that  fellow-travelers,  safely 
uffering  far  away,  could  get  thrills 
f  vicarious  audacity  by  howling  for 
Second  Front. 

Things  got  better  after  that,  as 
ou  see  again  in  these  pages,  which 
nd  in  June  1943,  with  Churchill 
nd  Eden  flying  home  from  Africa, 


where  they  might  keep  Eisenhower 
and  Alexander  up  all  night  with 
talking,  but  the  imperial  little  old 
Montgomery  retired  promptly  at  ten. 

Out  of  the  Bible  itself  had  come 
the  code  name  for  perhaps  the  most 
fantastic  of  all  Mr.  Churchill's 
dazzling  sprays  of  schemes,  the  one 
called  Habbakuk.  What  was  "Hab- 
bakuk"?  It  was  a  plan  to  use  artifi- 
cially thickened  icebergs— that's 
right,  icebergs— as  floating  landing 
fields  for  planes  in  the  Atlantic. 
"When  the  berg  begins  to  move 
southward,  so  that  it  is  clear  of  ice 
floes,"  Mr.  Churchill  said,  "vessels 
can  come  alongside  and  put  all  the 
equipment,  including  ample  flak,  on 
board."  If  that  sounds  preposterous, 
remember  that  the  artifical  harbors 
built  on  the  French  coast  in  June 
1944  once  sounded  even  more  so. 
And  so,  in  that  day,  no  doubt,  would 
the  infernally  supernal  hydrogen 
bomb  that  William  L.  Laurence  tells 
us  about  in  the  first  important  book 
on  what  may  be  the  final  important 
weapon,  The  Hell  Bomb. 

We  needed  a  match  to  light  hydro- 
gen for  the  Hell  bomb.  We  needed  a 
rather  special  match,  since  it  had  to 
have  a  pretty  hot  flame.  It  had  to 
have  a  warmth  around  50  million 
degrees  centigrade,  and  that's  a  good 
bit  hotter  than  the  temperature 
in  the  interior  of  the  sun.  We  got  a 
promise  of  the  match  when  the 
atomic  bomb  worked  at  Los  Alamos. 
The  trick  now,  the  trick  on  which 
the  future  of  humanity  might  pretty 
literally  rest,  is  to  get  it  to  light  the 
right  kind  of  hydrogen.  Mr.  Lau- 
rence explains  the  care  and  feeding 
of  Hell  bombs  in  a  wonderfully  lucid 
way.  He  goes  into  staggering  finan- 
cial and  scientific  problems  with  pa- 
tience, tact,  and  a  remarkable  gift 
for  dramatizing  the  unspeakable. 

Whenever  he  comes  to  a  thorny 
patch  or  an  abyss  on  man's  endless 
road  to  universal  destruction,  you 
breathe  a  sort  of  relieved  sigh.  You 
think,  well,  maybe  we'll  all  live  a 
little  longer,  after  all.  But  of  course 
you've  still  got  to  grapple  with  the 
Laurentian  ranges  of  figures.  ("To 
make  a  bomb  of  a  thousand  times 
the  power  of  the  A-bomb  would  re- 
el u  ire  1,000  kilograms  of  deuterium 
at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000,  or  171  kilo- 
grams of  tritium  and  114  kilograms 
of  deuterium  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$166,000,000,000  at  current  prices, 


not  counting  the  cost  of  the  A-bomb 
trigger.")  And  that  $166  billion  does 
seem  a  bit  stiff,  even  at  current 
prices.  Then,  with  large-scale  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Laurence  starts  bring- 
ing the  price  down,  and  you  know 
we're  all  in  this  together. 

The  feeling  of  fantasy  fades,  when 
you  read  just  how  coldly  possible  it 
seems  to  be  to  achieve  the  astound- 
ing destruction  that  Einstein  and 
others  have  told  us  is  within  the 
Hell  bomb's  range.  The  Russians 
may  be  hot  on  one  too.  And  Mr. 
Laurence  reminds  you  that  Klaus 
Fuchs,  the  traitor,  may  have  passed 
on  all  sorts  of  information  he  got  at 
Los  Alamos. 

What  makes  a  man  a  traitor?  A 
thousand  cases  may  bring  a 
thousand  answers— and  a  buzzing 
swarm  of  words  such  as  "hysteria" 
and  "red-baiting"  and  "intolerance" 
—when  anyone  ventures  to  point  out 
that  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as 
treason,  and  that  treason  is  defined 
in  the  Constitution,  though  that  pas- 
sage is  not  always  quoted  by  people 
who  can  recite  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  The  Traitor  (Farrar,  Straus,  $3), 
William  Shirer,  who  wrote  Berlin 
Diary,  has  produced  a  novel  de- 
signed to  show  what  made  one  Oli- 
ver Knight,  American  newspaper- 
man, betray  his  country  and  serve 
Nazi  Germany.  The  episodes  that 
probe  Knight's  inflamed  mind  are 
not  as  convincing  as  the  scenes  that 
show  Germany  in  flames.  You  some- 
times feel  that  Mr.  Shirer  wanders 
pretty  far  from  his  main  point, 
Knight,  in  hortatory  discussions  oi 
what  other  people  did,  and  when, 
and  how,  and  why.  Yet  there  is  a  lot 
that  is  worth  remembering  in  his 
book,  and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Shirer 
mainly  needs  to  cultivate  the  story- 
telling art  that  Winston  Churchill 
singled  out  in  Steinbeck. 

One  of  our  day's  ablest,  subtlest, 
and  most  entertaining  storytellers  is 
Henry  Green,  whose  target-titled 
novels— Nothing,  Loving,  Back,  and 
now  Caught— have  been  arriving 
from  England  again  lately,  stirring 
cackling  fury  in  his  enemies  and 
Cheerful  pleasure  in  his  friends. 
There  seems  no  prospect  that  his 
comedies  of  the  mind  and  tragedies 
of  the  heart  will  displace  those  wor- 
thy novelists  who  do  so  much  to 
bring  magic  down  to  earth  and  the 
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late  G.  A.  Henty  up  to  date.  But 
try  reading  Caught,  the  story  of  a 
brilliantly  bewildered  public-school 
Englishman,  widowed,  witty,  forlorn, 
and  unresigned,  working  as  an  ordi- 
nary fireman  in  the  extraordinary 
London  of  the  war's  first  months. 
You  will  see  what  startling  lights 
and  colors  Green  can  find  in  the 
most  probable  and  in  the  most  im- 
probable material. 

One  of  the  outstanding  trends  of 
1951  will  be  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  America-must  (or  What-shall- 
we-do-to-be-saved?)  books.  They  will 
scarcely  agree  on  anything  but 
urgency.  They  will  range  from 
advocacy  of  non-violence  to  pro- 
posals for  preventive  war.  They  will 
be  useful  to  have,  since  they  will 
keep  in  the  happily  incurably  opti- 
mistic American  mind  the  desperate 
peril  we  have  somehow  learned  to 
take  as  a  matter  of  course.  More 
about  these,  next  month,  Deo 
volente. 

Another  trend,  I  predict,  will  be 
the  wholesale  "rediscovery"  of  "for- 
gotten" authors.  We  have,  of  course, 
been  holding  trial-trends  for  this 
intermittently  in  recent  years,  start- 
ing with  revivals  of  writers  who  had 
really  been  forgotten  (often  for  sin- 
gularly good  reasons)  and  rising  to 
the  well-meant  absurdity  of  trying 
to  believe  that  hardly  anyone  re- 
membered Ford  Madox  Ford's  re- 
quiems for  post-Raphaelitic  tories 
or  the  golden  skill  of  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald. 

And  another  trend  will  be  a  fresh 
spurt  in  the  ungovernable  march 
of  the  anthologies.  These  are  go- 
ing to  crash  into  the  revivals,  and 
the  result  will  be  wortb  watching, 
for  reasons  that  elude  me  at  the 
moment.  The  signs  of  the  coming 
collision,  however,  are  already  mul- 
tiplying. 

When  Somerset  Maugham  grew 
tired,  last  fall,  of  seeing  his  works 
scattered  through  innumerable  new 
anthologies,  for  example,  he  brought 
out  one  of  his  own,  The  Maugham 
Reader  (Doubleday,  $5),  with  an 
introduction  by  Glenway  Wescott 
that  felicitously  managed  to  praise 
and  disparage  Maugham  simulta- 
neously, in  a  tone  of  remorseless 
idolatry.  But  so  much  half-for- 
gotten Maughamiana  turned  up  in 
the    book— including   a   couple  of 


plays,  "Our  Betters"  and  "The  Con- 
stant Wife"— that  the  book  clearly 
constituted  a  revival  as  well  as  an 
anthology.  John  Marquand  has  per- 
haps gone  him  one  better  by  reissu- 
ing an  early  novel  separately,  with 
the  thought  that  it's  new  if  you 
haven't  read  it  before,  which  applies 
with  equal  force  to  "Cinderella." 

Where  will  it  all  end?  It  may  soon 
reach  the  point  where  authors  will 
consider  the  anthology  and  revival 
rights  ahead  of  original  publication. 
As  a  confirmed  revivalist,  and  as  a 
man  who  is  even  now  brooding  over 
the  possibility  of  issuing  a  book  to 
be  called  The  Good  Anthology  of 
the  Better  Readers  of  the  Best  Little 
Treasuries  of  the  Year,  I  do  not 
complain. 

But  I  hope  some  paper  will  be 
left  over  for  new  writers  with  some- 
thing fresh  to  say. 

I cannot  think  of  any  American 
author  who  deserves  and  will  re- 
pay a  revival— what  a  word!— more 
than  Stephen  Crane.  True,  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,  which  Ernest 
Hemingway  has  rightly  called  "one 
of  the  finest  books  of  our  literature" 
and  "The  Open  Boat"  turn  up  all 
over  the  place.  And  Maggie  will 
keep  a  covey  of  bibliographers  hag- 
gling for  hours.  And  Twenty 
Stories,  selected  by  Carl  Van  Doren 
(Crane,  he  memorably  said,  "is  still 
a  living  writer  not  because  he  was 
prophetic  but  because  he  was  excel- 
lent. Prophets  come  and  go.  It  is 
excellence  that  is  timeless."),  ap- 
peared as  recently  as  1940,  when 
men  were  going  out  once  more  to 
try  to  see  war  as  clearly  as  Stephen 
Crane— who  had  not  seen  war 
when  he  wrote  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage. 

Now  John  Berryman  has  written 
Stephen  Crane  (Sloane,  $3.75),  a 
combatively  devoted  biography,  for 
the  admirable  American  Men  of 
Letters  Series.  It  is  the  most  thor- 
ough, the  most  learned,  the  most 
painstaking  book  on  Stephen  Crane 
in  existence.  It  owes  a  great  deal 
to  Thomas  Beer's  incomparable 
Stephen  Crane:  A  Study  in  Ameri- 
can Letters  and  it  goes  far  beyond 
Beer's  book,  without  ever  managing 
to  achieve  anything  like  Beer's 
genius  for  making  you  want  to 
read  Stephen  Crane.  The  debt  to 
Beer  is  handsomely  acknowledged— 
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TX7hy  is  it  that  some  people  can 
V  V  say  exactly  what  they  mean— 
and  mean  exactly  what  they  say? 
It  is  because  they  are  fully  aware 
of  the  expressional  richness  avail- 
able to  them  in  words.  Now  you, 
too,  can  enrich  your  vocabulary 
through  this  new  book  that  shows 
12,000  English  words  at  work  in 
practical  "live-model"  usage,  shows 
the  origin  of  each;  its  evolution; 
and  word  family  gossip.  Fascinatr 
ing  to  read,  it  shows  the  average 
speaker  and  writer  how  to  get  all 
there  is  out  of  a  word  and  its  near- 
synonyms. 
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Word  Selection 
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author  of  Get  it  Right!  and 
Soy  What  You  Mean  and  25  other  books 
Over  400  pages  •  $5  at  bookstores 
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A  Practical  Art  Guidebook  for 
the  Absolute  Beginner  .  .  . 

HOW  TO  PAINT 

By  Paul  Hartley 

Here  is  a  clear,  simple  preparatory  course  which 
shows  you,  step  by  step,  how  to  handle  your 
brush,  mix  colors  and  paint  elementary — but 
presentable — pictures. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  LEARN  TO  PAINT 

HOW  TO  PAINT  gives  you— without  waste  of 
time  and  with  minimum  effort — a  working  knowl- 
edge of  painting  and  painting  tools.  (And  Lhe 
materials  called  for  are  inexpensive.)  By  fol- 
lowing the  simple  exercises,  diagrams  ami  instruc- 
tions with  normal  care,  you  soon  will  lind 
yourself  producing  creditable  paintings — on  your 
own — in  the  medium  and  style  that  suits  you  best. 

Illustrated  with  64  pages  of  helpful  drawings, 
2    color    charts,    and    color-mixing  guides 

This  easy-to-follow  hook  shows  you  exactly  bow 
to  handle  the  brush,  how  to  mix  both  simple 
and  complex  colors,  how  to  paint  things  to  give 
them  form,  how  to  paint  simple  still  life  and 
landscapes.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  you  also 
learn  a  good  deal  about  perspective,  line,  color, 
and  composition. 

Norman  Rockwell  says,  "If  you've  never  had 
a  brush  in  your  hand,  hut  want  to  paint,  get 
Hartley's  HOW  TO  PAINT  and  begin.  I  can't 
imagine  a  simpler  or  easier  or  plcasanter  way  to 
start." 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  FOR 
 10  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION  ] 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51  E.  33rd  St..  N.Y.  16 

□  Please  send  me  HOW  TO  PAINT.  Within  10 
days  I  will  remit  $3.00  plus  a  few  cents  mailing 
charges,  or  return  the  book. 

□  Enclosed  (Publisher  pays  mailing  costs,  same 
return  guarantee  applies.) 
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you  can  count  clustering  references 
to  Thomas  Beer  until  you  grow 
tired,  as  I  did,  of  endlessly  writing 
"B"  "B"  "B"  in  the  margins— and 
a  sort  of  posthumous  argument  with 
Beer  is  forever  carried  on,  chapter 
after  chapter. 

There  is  also  a  psychological  ex- 
amination of  Stephen  Crane  that 
reminded  me  of  the  time  Newton 
Arvin  put  Moby  Dick  on  the  ana- 
lyst's couch  in  Herman  Melville.  All 
these  insights  or  distractions  aside, 
Mr.  Berryman  has  brought  to 
light  an  amazing  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  the  young  man  who 
died,  securely  famous  after  a  life  of 
spectacular  insecurity  in  New  York, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Greece,  and  England, 
in  1900,  having  been  born  in  1871, 
just  seven  years  before  Carl  Sand- 
burg, lour  years  before  Robert  Frost, 
three  years  before  Somerset  Maug- 
ham, and  twelve  years  after  John 
Dewey. 

The  mythical  sins  attributed  to 
Stephen  Crane  cluster  inevitably 
around  many  writers;  the  desperately 
true  privations  they  endure  are  listed 
as  sheer  improvidence.  In  Mr.  Ber- 
ryman's  scrupulous  pages  many  a 
lie  is  nailed,  though  he  knows  that 
the  worst  tales  about  Crane  will 
live,  malevolently.  But  so,  half  a 
century  later,  do  Crane's  own  best 
stories. 

He  would  have  been  interested 
in  that;  he  was  aware  of  the 
giowing  legend  about  him;  he  was 
a  connoisseur  of  irony;  he  had  writ- 
ten the  most  haunting  of  all  Ameri- 
can lines  on  war: 

Mother  whose  heart  hung  humble 

as  a  button 
On  the  bright  splendid  shroud 

of  your  son, 
Do  not  weep. 
War   is  kind, 

yet  no  one  has  ever  understood  bet- 
ter than  Stephen  Crane  why  men, 
born  to  freedom,  will  go  for  freedom 
to  places  where  they  touch  the  great 
death,  and  find  that,  "after  all,  it 
was  but  the  great  death."  He  was, 
perhaps,  like  Churchill  in  ending  a 
chapter  of  The  Hinge  of  Fate,  "em- 
boldened by  the  words  of  Socrates: 
'The  genius  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  they 
should  be  written  by  the  same 
authors.'  " 
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By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 
Fiction 

Professor  Fodorski,  by  Robert  Lewis 
Taylor. 

A  Saturday  afternoon  in  October 
with  the  radio  blaring  out  the 
Princeton-Cornell  game  three  rooms 
away  is  perfect  background  for  the 
reading  of  this  "hilarious  novel 
about  football."  Against  such  a 
background  the  story  of  the  charm- 
ing little  D.P.,  ex-professor  of 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Wit- 
temberg,  who  comes  to  America  and 
gets  a  job  at  the  football-mad  South- 
ern Baptist  Institute  of  Technology 
and  becomes  a  football  genius  and 
eventually  coach,  seems  amusing, 
touching,  and  quite  in  tune  with  the 
staccato  reporting  and  hoarse  roar- 
ings which  periodically  emerge  from 
the  radio  down  the  hall.  One  is 
convinced  by  and  absorbed  in  the 
adventures  of  the  little  man,  so  un- 
political that  when,  during  the  occu- 
pation, he  was  "pushed,  pulled, 
starved,  brow-beaten,  pummeled,  in- 
quired into,  lined  up,  and  otherwise 
inconvenienced,"  he  finally  asked  in 
mild  perplexity  of  the  man  behind 
him  in  line,  "They  are  perhaps  hos- 
tile to  engineering?"  His  American 
adventures,  as  he  starts  applying  his 
engineering  skill  to  football  forma- 
tions, his  great  good  will  in  under- 
standing American  folk  and  folkways 
are  indeed  riotous  while  the  reading 
lasts.  When  the  game  is  over  and 
the  radio-madness  subsides  in  the 
room  down  the  hall,  the  book,  too, 
fades  out  a  little.  But  a  most  pleasant 
couple  of  hours  between  kick-off  and 
final  whistle. 

Doubleday,  $2.75 

A  Diary  of  Love,  by  Maude  Hutch- 
ins. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Mrs.  Hutchins 
wrote  a  book  called  Georgiana,  the 
story  of  a  young  girl's  discovery  of 
sex  and  decline  into  nymphomania 
which  I  found  brilliant  though  bor- 
dering on  the  neurotic.  This  book 
is  a  story  about  a  collection  of  people 
so  erotic  that  their  actions  and 
reflections  range  all  the  way  from 


being  fairly  nauseating  to  downright 
dull.  They  live  in  their  tiny  little 
senses  and  the  world  is  never  with 
them.  For  collectors  of  erotica  only, 
I  should  think. 

New  Directions,  $2.50 

Randall  and  the  River  of  Times 

by  C.  S.  Forester. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  author  of 
the  Captain  Hornblower  series  can- 
not be  dull  and  that  he  has  an 
extraordinary  ability  for  making 
history  live.  But  I  think  it  will  come 
as  a  surprise— it  certainly  did  to  me— 
that  he  can  make  the  fate  of  a  young 
middle-class  British  soldier  during 
and  after  World  War  I  a  matter 
of  such  moment.  The  soldier  was 
an  ordinary,  good  lad,  son  of  a 
schoolmaster,  who  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries  had  gone  straight 
from  school  to  the  trenches.  His 
reactions  are  predictable  and  un- 
glamorous  against  an  unglamorous 
background.  No  swords  and  ban- 
ners here.  But  drama  and  tension 
come  into  his  life  inexorably,  and 
one  feels  them  coming  with  mount- 
ing excitement  and  absolute  identi- 
fication. If  Mr.  Forester  wanted  to 
prove  that  he  could  write  an  en- 
thralling story  without  the  trappings 
of  the  costumed  past,  he  has  cer- 
tainly accomplished  his  purpose.  To 
be  sure,  that  particular  war  back- 
ground is  history  now.  But  all  the 
overtones  are  of  the  present. 

Little,  Brown,  $3 

Return  to  the  Beach,  by  Margaret 
Shedd. 

This  story  of  a  young  American 
returned  from  war  with  a  mortal 
injury  and  the  psychological  effect 
of  his  illness  on  the  girl  he  marries, 
his  mother  and  father,  and  his  great- 
grandfather, is  tortured  and  tortu- 
ous in  spite  of  good  writing.  So  little 
happens  in  terms  of  action,  so  much 
in  terms  of  recollection  and  throw- 
backs— especially  the  interminable 
family  history  dug  up  by  the  great- 
grandfather for  the  benefit  of  the 
great-grandson.  It  makes  for  confu- 
sion in  structure  as  well  as  in  idea. 
One  feels  that  what  the  author  is 
saying  about  this  man's  brief  life  is 
what  she  recounts  of  his  feelings  on 
the  Pacific  island  beach  where  he 
was  wounded.  "They  knew  they  had 
to  get  up  the  beach  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.  That  in  a  sense  was  all  they 
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did  know.  Now  it  had  come  down 
to  this  business  of  a  race  with  set 
limits— to  get  as  far  as  possible."  But 
the  thought  is  so  involved  with  sym- 
bols that  don't  come  clear— death  on 
two  beaches,  a  childhood  friend 
(also  afflicted  with  worries  about 
time)  who  goes  berserk,  the  old  fam- 
ily patriarch— that  one  has  to  search 
too  hard  for  a  real  meaning  and 
especially  for  a  real  story. 

Doubleday,  $3 

Non-fiction 

Operation  Cicero,  by  L.  C.  Moyzisch. 
Postscript  by  Franz  von  Papen. 
A  true  thriller  of  wartime  espionage 
taking  place  in  the  German  embassy 
in  Ankara  during  the  fateful  years 
of  1943-44.  Between  October  and 
April  the  German  government  paid 
out  £300,000  (part  of  it  counterfeit 
to  be  sure)  for  British  documents 
handed  over  by  the  Albanian  valet 
of  the  British  ambassador  at  Ankara. 
They  weren't  exactly  unimportant 
documents,  either,  for  they  included 
minutes  of  the  then  current  meet- 
ings in  Moscow,  Cairo,  Teheran,  and 
suggested  the  forthcoming  Operation 
Overlord.  The  first-person  story,  by 
the  German  attache  himself,  is  told 
with  a  certain  literary  dash  and  great 
suspense  and  excitement,  and  the 
von  Papen  postscript  gives  one  an 
eerie  sense  of  having  eavesdropped 
on  history. 

Coward,  McCann,  $2.75 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray:  The  Story 
of  the  Civil  War  as  Told  to  Par- 
ticipants. Edited  by  Henry  Steele 
Commager.  Foreword  by  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman. 
The  subtitle  says  really  about  as 
much  about  this  large  and  attractive 
two-volume  document  as  can  be  said 
in  a  brief  review.  When  one  adds 
that  "participants"  means  journal- 
ists, poets,  doctors,  chaplains,  and 
housewives  as  well  as  soldiers  (of 
all  ranks)  and  that  the  volumes  are 
brilliantly  annotated  by  the  editor 
and  profusely  illustrated,  one  ex- 
plains why  many  people  will  get, 
with  these  homely  and  on-the-spot 
records,  a  great  deal  closer  to  the 
life  and  times  of  the  Civil  War 
years  than  they  ever  have  before. 
With  pride  we  mention  that  there 
are  many  excerpts  from  the  pages 
of  Harper's,  by  such  authors  as  D.  H. 


Strother  ("Personal  Recollections  of 
the  War"),  W.  F.  G.  Peck  ("Four 
Years  Under  Fire  at  Charleston") 
and  others. 

Bobbs  Merrill,  $12 

The  Land  of  Little  Rain,  by  Mary 
Austen.  Photographs  by  Ansel 
Adams.  Introduction  by  Carl  Van 
Doren. 

People  who  know  and  love  the  rain- 
less country  of  the  West  have  been 
saying  for  years  that  this  beautiful 
book,  first  published  in  1903,  should 
be  re-issued.  In  this  new  edition  the 
lovely  prose  of  the  distinguished 
author  is  made  even  more  vivid,  if 
possible,  by  Mr.  Adams'  pictures  of 
the  mysterious  and  vast  and  lonely 
land  between  the  Sierras  south  of 
Yosemite,  south  of  Death  Valley,  and 
into  the  Mojave  Desert.  Her  book 
is  nature  study,  geography,  and  po- 
etic prose  most  moving  in  human 
terms  though  what  she  describes  is 
usually  empty  of  human  habitation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  her  nature  de- 
scriptions have  a  quality  not  unlike 
those  of  Mary  Webb  in  Precious 
Bane: 

For  two  summers  a  great  red-tailed 
hawk  has  visited  the  field  every 
afternoon  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  swooping  and  soaring  with 
the  airs  of  a  gentleman  adventurer. 

In  June  the  leaning  towers  of  the 
white  milkweed  are  jeweled  over 
with  red  and  gold  beetles,  climbing 
dizzily. 

I  like  these  truces  of  wind  and  heat 
that  the  desert  makes,  otherwise  I 
do  not  know  how  I  should  come  by 
so  many  acquaintances  with  furtive 
folk.  I  like  to  see  hawks  sitting 
daunted  in  shallow  holes,  not  dar- 
ing to  spread  a  feather,  and  doves 
in  a  row  by  the  prickle  bushes,  and 
shut-eyed  cattle,  turned  tail  to  the 
wind  in  a  patient  doze.  I  like  the 
smother  of  sand  among  the  dunes, 
and  finding  small  coiled  snakes  in 
open  places,  but  I  never  like  to 
come  in  a  wind  upon  the  silly  sheep. 

This  book  is  only  one  of  many  which 
Mary  Austen  wrote  from  her  great 
store  of  interest  and  observation, 
always  acute,  always  original.  In  his 
introduction  Carl  Van  Doren  writes: 
"Her  best-remembered  idea  is  the 
American  Rhythm.  She  found  it  in 
what  I  think  strange  places.  Once 
at  a  dinner,  speaking  to  a  large 
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WRITING  TO  SELL 

A  practical  guide  to  the  technique  of 
magazine  writing,  the  literary  market, 
and  the  business  problems  of  authors. 

By  SCOn  MEREDITH 

THE  ONLY  BOOK  THAT  COVERS  EVERY 

PHASE  OF  THE  WRITING  BUSINESS 

If  you  want  to  write — and  sell  what  you 
write — this  book  shows  you  how  to  break 
into  the  writing  business.  In  it  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  country's  largest  liter- 
ary agencies  gives  you  honest,  down-to- 
earth  advice  on  all  phases  of  successful 
writing,  from  the  initial  urge,  through 
plotting,  styling  and  titling,  to  actual 
marketing  and  contracting. 

TESTED  WRITING  ADVICE  FOR  YOU 

Whiting  to  Sell  is  packed  with  inside 
information  on  market  requirements  and 
magazine  practice.  The  author  tells  you: 
How  to  get  ideas  for  stories  •  What  edi- 
tors buy  •  How  and  when  to  revise  •  The 
basic  pattern  plot  of  all  salable  Action  • 
Where  to  go  with  your  completed  story. 
He  gives  you  practical  pointers  on  dia- 
logue, style,  and  legal  matters.  Here  are 
fact*  about  writing  to  help  you  tell  what  you 
write. 
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group  of  admirers,  she  said  that 
Lincoln's  words,  'of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,'  owe  their 
cadence  to  his  familiarity  with  an 
ax  in  his  youth."  Her  essays  are  full 
of  such  arresting  ideas. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $6 

Classics  and  Commercials,  by  Ed- 
mund Wilson. 

These  essays  and  reviews  which  ap- 
peared in  American  magazines  dur- 
ing the  nineteen-forties  (the  New 
Yorker,  the  New  Republic,  the  Na- 
tion,  the  Partisan  Review)  are  su- 
perb examples  of  the  journalist's 
art,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Whether  they  tell  of  contemporary 
novelists,  detective  fiction,  literary 
figures  and  aspirations,  past,  present, 
or  future,  they  link  their  subject 
with  contemporary  thought  (and 
stimulate  it)  in  a  way  to  give  most 
journalists  who  call  themselves  by 
that  name  something  to  think  about. 
They  are  thoughtful,  literate,  and 
truly  critical  in  a  sense  which  gives 
the  name  critic  as  well  as  journalist 
a  dignity  they  have  been  in  danger 
of  losing  altogether.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
Parker,  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
Thackeray,  Dr.  Johnson,  Kathleen 
Winsor,  Saroyan,-  Oscar  Wilde,  Eve- 
lyn Waugh,  Sartre,  Emily  Post— they 
all  lie  newly  revealed  in  proper  per- 
spective under  Mr.  Wilson's  honest 
but  usually  compassionate  dissec- 
tion. 

Farrar,  Straus,  $5 

Notes  for  living  in  a  terrifying 
world: 

The  Art  of  Courageous  Living,  by 
Dr.  John  A.  O'Brien. 
Stories  of  how  the  world's  great  have 
met  and  mastered  fear,  from  Gandhi 
to  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

McMullen,  $2.50 

Faith  Can  Master  Fear,  by  Dr.  G. 

Ernest  Thomas. 

Dr.  Thomas  takes  a  new  slant  and 
shows  how  fear  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  properly  directed. 

Revell  Co.,  $2 

Book  Forecast 

One  of  the  best  titles  for  our  time 
is  The  Age  of  Longing.  Arthur 
Koestler  uses  it  for  bis  new  novel 
which  Macmillan  will  publish  at  the 


end  of  February,  and  part  of  it  will 
appear  under  the  title  "Interlude" 
in  our  February  issue.  The  story,  set 
in  the  middle  nineteen-fifties,  has  a 
European  background.  .  .  .  His  book 
is  one  of  several  long-awaited  new 
novels  by  well  established  authors 
to  appear  on  publishers'  lists  this 
"spring."  James  Hilton's  Morning 
Journey  (the  first  in  four  years)  will 
come  from  Little,  Brown  in  Febru- 
ary as  the  Literary  Guild's  choice 
for  March.  It  is  the  story  of  an  act- 
ress who  could  never  escape  the  Sven- 
gali  influence  of  her  first  director. 
For  later  in  the  spring  the  Guild 
has  reserved  a  Maine  fishing  story, 
Candlemas  Bay  (Morrow),  by  Ruth 
Moore,  who  wrote  Spoonhandle  and 
The  Weir.  ...  In  March  comes  Wil- 
liam Saroyan's  story  of  a  movie  idol, 
Rock  Wagram,  from  Doubleday;  as 
does  a  first  novel,  The  Dividing  of 
Time,  by  Elizabeth  Sewell,  the  story 
of  a  young  girl  who  finds  she  must 
live  her  life  over. 

Chaplin  Biography 

Henry  Schuman,  Inc.  will  publish 
in  March  a  biography  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  by  Theodore  Huff,  who  was 
for  five  years  curator  of  the  film 
library  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art.  The  book  which  will  have  more 
than  a  hundred  illustrations,  will 
deal  particularly  with  Mr.  Chaplin 
as  artist. 

Still  Unscheduled 

For  later  in  the  year  Random  House 
announces  a  new  novel,  still  un- 
titled, by  Irwin  Shaw,  author  of  The 
Young  Lions.  .  .  .  Louis  Bromfield 
is  at  work  on  a  new  novel  to  be 
called  Mr.  Smith  (first  full-length 
novel  in  six  years)  for  Harper;  Car- 
son McCullers  is  working  on  one 
for  Houghton  Mifflin  called  Clock 
Without  Hands;  and  Knopf  will 
bring  out  before  too  long  Elizabeth 
Taylor's  new  A  Game  of  Hide  and 
Seek.  Little,  Brown  announces  that 
there  will  be  a  new  Mazo  dc  la 
Roche  "Jalna"  book  before  summer 
and  that  in  the  fall  they  will  pub- 
lish with  some  excitement  a  real 
Western  called  Cattle  Upon  a  Thou- 
sand Hills  by  Marguerite  Wallace 
Kennedy,  who  early  in  the  century 
lived  on  a  120,000-acre  ranch  in 
Arizona. 


What's  your  score 
on  these  questions  about 

WILLIAM 
FAULKNER 

and  the  works  for  which 
he  was  recently  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 


Question  I.  Why  was  Faulkner  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature? 

Question  2.  Which  of  his  novels  reverses 
Freud  by  using  sexual  nightmares  that 
are  in  reality  symbols  of  Southern  social 
problems? 

Question  3.  What  is  the  uniquely  satis- 
fying connecting  link  in  nine  of  Faulk- 
ner's best  known  books? 

Question  4.  How  does  Faulkner's  pri- 
vate life  bear  out  his  love  for  his  mythi- 
cal "Yoknapatawpha"  County? 

Question  5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  be- 
gin reading  (or  re-reading)  the  works 
of  William  Faulkner? 


Answer  1.  "For  his  powerful  and  artisti- 
cally independent  contribution  to  the 
new  American  novel."  Faulkner  was 
also  recently  awarded  the  famed  How- 
ell's medal  in  recognition  of  the  "most 
distinguished  work  of  American  fiction 
during  the  past  5  years." 

Answer  2.  "Sanctuary"— the  best  known 
and  most  violent  of  all  his  novels 
wherein  appears  the  incredibly  wicked 
Popeye  and  his  victim.  Temple  Drake. 

Answer  3.  The  link  is  Faulkner's  mythi- 
cal Yoknapatawpha  County,  in  Missis- 


Yours... 

ABSOLUTELY 


sippi,  whose  mythical  population  of 
15,611  persons  include  all  those  amaz- 
ing Faulkner  characters  who  live,  love, 
hate,  rape,  pray,  decay  and  die  in  these 
nine  novels...  the  townsmen  and  back- 
woods farmers,  the  housewives  and 
"madams,"  the  planters  and  poor 
whites  ...  some  heroic,  some  diabolical 
—all  unforgettable. 

Answer  4.  Except  for  a  few  visits  to 
Hollywood  (which  for  Faulkner  have 
been  eminently  unsatisfactory)  he  has 
spent  the  last  25  years  in  Oxford,  Mis- 
sissippi, the  town  where  he  grew  up  and 
less  than  40  miles  from  New  Albany, 
where  he  was  born  September  25,  1897.' 
He  has  always  been  happiest  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi country  about  which  he  has 
written  so  eloquently. 

Answer  5.  With  this  superb  Book  So- 
ciety edition  of  William  Faulkner  edited 
by  Malcolm  Cowley,  containing  eighteen 
stories  (listed  at  left)  which  form  THE 
SAGA  OF  YOKNAPATAWPHA 
COUNTY,  1820-1945. This  is,  in  effect, 
a  complete  new  work  selected  from 
Faulkner's  best  published  novels  and 
stories  with  his  own  account  of  one  of 
his  famous  fictional  families  written 
especially  for  this  volume.  And  this  big 
762 -page  book  is  yours  absolutely  free 
when  you  mail  coupon  below. 


In  this 
one  762 
page  book 
you  get  ALL 
this  Faulkner 
FREE  when  you 
mail  coupon 

THE  SAGA  OF 
YOKNAPATAWPHA  COUNTY 

In  this  "saga"  each  period  in  time  is  intro- 
duced by  editor  Malcolm  Cowley.  The  saga 
can  be  read  continuously,  as  a  novel,  or 
dipped  into,  as  an  anthology. 

1.  The  Old  People  — covering  the  period  from 
1820-1859  —  contains  these  stories:  A  Justice, 
Wedding  in  the  Rain  (From  Absalom,  Absa- 
lom!), Red  Leaves,  Was 

2.  The  Unvanquished  —  from  1864-1874  — 
Raid  (From  The  Unvanquished),  Wosh,  An 
Odor  of  Verbena  (From  The  Unvanquished) 

3.  The  Last  Wilderness— 1  883— The  Bear 

4.  The  Peasants  — 1  900— Spotted  Horses  (From 
The  Hamlet) 

5.  The  End  of  an  Order-from  1 902-1 928  — 
That  Evening  Sun,  Ad  Astra,  A  Rose  For  Emily, 
Dilsey  (From  The  Sound  and  The  Fury) 

6.  Mississippi  Flood— 1  927— Old  Man  (From 
The  Wild  Palms) 

7.  Modern   Times— from    1  928- 1  940  — Death 
Drag,  Uncle  Bud  and  the  Three  Madams  (From 
Sanctuary),  Percy  Grimm,  Delta  Autumn 
APPENDIX-1699-1945-The  Compsons 


TF  YOU  answered  the  first  four  questions  cor- 
rectly,  you're  a  Faulkner  "expert."  If  you 
answered  but  three,  you're  still  pretty  good.  But 
regardless  of  how  many  or  how  few  you  knew, 
there's  a  unique  new  way  for  you  to  get  to  know 
all  the  answers  about  the  outstanding  writers  of 
all  time. 

How?  The  Book  Society  way!  Book  Society's 
editions  are  especially  designed  to  give  you  a 
comprehensive,  4-dimensional  picture  of  an  au- 
thor—and not  just  in  "samplings."  You  get  com- 
plete works,  plus  representative  cross-sections 
of  his  (or  her)  writing  efforts  plus,  often,  inti- 
mate letters,  personal  notes,  and  so  forth.  And 
to  help  you  understand  the  author  as  a  human 
being- so  you  may  know  the  physiological  and 
psychological  factors  that  made  him  write  as  he 
did— a  famous  "scholar"  of  that  author  always 
introduces  him  to  you.  (Noted  critic  Malcolm 
Cowley  "introduces"  William  Faulkner  to  you.) 


and  here's  why  you  are  being  given 
this  162-page  William  Faulkner  absolutely  FREE 


The  answer  is  simple.  We're  so  sure  you're 
going  to  like  The  Book  Society  idea  that  we 
will  send  you—absolutely  free— this  762-page 
volume  of  William  Faulkner.  You  keep  the 
Faulkner,  whether  you  like  The  Book  Society 
or  not.  Now,  The  Book  Society  is  not  "just 
another  book  club."  You're  not  required  to 
take  any  set  number  of  books  per  year.  There 


are  no  commitments  now  or  ever  to  buy  any 
other  books.  You  can  cancel  membership  at 
any  time,  and  for  any  reason.  Your  first  selec- 
tion, the  858-page  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  for 
$2.39  (the  Society's  regular  low  price),  will 
be  sent  along  with  your  William  Faulkner. 
Send  no  money!  And  remember,  as  a  member 
you  are  under  no  obligation  whatsoever. 


P  —  —  —SEND  NO  MONEY!  MAIL  COUPON! 

Also  YOURS  for 
7-Day  FREE  Examination 
The  858-page 

F.SCOTT  FITZGERALD 


Many  other  magnificent  Book 
Society  editions  in  preparation. . . 

...including  Thomas  Wolfe.  Joseph  Conrad,  Ring 
Lardner,  Sherwood  Anderson,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
The  Greek  Reader,  Dorothy  Parker  —  all  great 
books  you'll  read  and  re-read.  All  Book  Society 
editions  average  about  700  pages  (two  to  four 
times  as  much  text  as  most  standard-size  books). 
All  handsomely  bound  and  individually  slip-cased. 

The  International  Book  Society 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York 


Yours  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

The  762-page  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 

The  International  Book  Society,  Dept.  BS-130 
100  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  13,  N  Y. 


2  of  his  bent  novels  complete 
plus  .9  of  his  greatest  stories 

Yes,  you  get  "The  Great  Gats- 
by,"  that  magnificent  picture 
of  the  Roaring  Twenties.  You 
get  "Tender  is  the  Night,"  a 
novel  of  almost  unbearable 
emotional  intensity  .  .  .  the 
story  of  a  beautiful  passionate 
woman  with  a  dangerous  split 
personality.  Plus  2  novellas  - 
"The  Rich  Boy"  and  "May 
Day"- and  such  famous  short 
stories  as  "Absolution,"  "Baby- 
lon Revisited,"  "Crazy  Sun- 
day," and  "Baby  Party."  This 
858-page  Fitzgerald  is  yours  for 
7-day  FREE  examination  to- 
gether with  your  absolutely 
FREE  gift  of  the  762-page 
edition  of  Faulkner. 


I  want  to  take  advantage  of  vour  introductory  offer  to 
send  me  FREE  the  762-page  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 
along  with  my'flrst  Book  Society  selection,  the  858-pagc 
F.  SCOTT  I ■  ITZCKKAI.l)  for  only  S2.39  (plus  ship- 
ping). At  the  same  time,  and  also  free,  enroll  me  as  a 
fully  privileged  member  of  The  It. .ok  Society,  which 
permits  me  to  receive  other  Society  hooks  at  only  $2.30. 
With  each  purchase  of  t  selections.  I  will  receive  a 
FREE  selection  as  a  bonus  hook  However.  I  understand 
that  1  am  In  no  wan  obligated  to  take  any  specific  num- 
ber of  books  at  any  time  I. very  two  months  I  will  bo 
offered  2  new  Hook  Society  volumes  These  I  may  accept 
or  reject  as  I  choose  And  I  must  be  completely  delighted 
with  mv  first  two  books  or  I  may  return  the  858-page 
F  SCOTT  FITZGERALD  within  7  days  and  owe  you 
nothing.. .keeping the 762-page WILLIAM  FAULKNER 
as  an  absolutely  free  gift. 


NAME  

1'lease  Print  Plainly 


ADDRESS- 


CITY  

Zone  No.  (If  any) 


-STATE- 


BS-130 


Soum  America 

where  it's  May  in  November  and  July  in  January 


m-r  m  ,  .it*..*' f 


^latfnq  Uiaq 

Whether  on  the  beach  at  Montevideo,  a  trip  to  the  peak  of  Corcovado  for  a 
view  of  the  magnificence  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  a  drive  through  the  great  cosmopolitan 
Buenos  Aires,  your  visit  to  South  America  is  unforgettable.  Too,  in  colorful 
Port -of -Spain,  the  great  coffee  port  Santos  and  teeming  Sao  Paulo  the 
«  picture  is  exciting,  intriguing.  And  life  aboard  the 

Good  Neighbor  Liner  that  takes  you  to  South 
America  is  always  attractive  .  .  .  days  in 
the  outdoor  pool,  superlative  cuisine  and 
service,  a  social  life  tailored  to  your  desire. 
And  remember,  your  dollar 

buys  more  in  South  America. 


MOOREMcCORMACR 


Consult  your  Travel  .  I  gent  or 


Fit  e  Broadway 


JV«  ^  ork  t 


Reversal  of  the  seasons  below 
the  Equator  brings  South 
Americans  to  Montevideo' 's 
magnificent  beaches  when  the 
snoiv  is  falling  here — you  11  be 
welcome,  too! 


Fortnightly  sailings 
from  New  York  by 

S.S.  BRAZIL 

S.  S.  URUGUAY 

S.S.  ARGENTINA 

for  TRINIDAD 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
SANTOS  •  SAO  PAULO 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS  AIRES 

Every  shipboard  comfort... 
every  cruise  feature  . . . 
with  time  to  enjoy  all  the 
good  things  Good  Neighbor 
Liners  provide.  ^ 


Baltimore  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles*  Norfolk  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Ore.  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  \\  asbington,  I).  C. 


Roosevelt  and  the  Far  East 


 Sumner  Welles 

The  Middle  Class,  Alas!  

C.  Hartley  Grattai 

Confessions  of  a  Scoutmaster  

R.  E.  Cochran 

The  Men  Who  Run  England  

E.  M.  Hugh- Jones 

 ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

Twelve  Other  Articles,  Stories,  Reviews,  Et 


for  IOO  Years 

J_he  birthday  greetings  that  please 
us  most  are  those  that  call  us  "good  neighbor" 
.  .  .  two  words  saying  we  are  at  home  in  all  com- 
munities along  the  Illinois  Central. 

Time  was  when  we  could  count  neighbors  on  our 
fingers.  But  as  our  lines  opened  new  lands,  new 
families  followed.  They  traveled  far,  from  Eastern 
states  and  abroad,  to  the  lonely  Midwest  prairies; 
many  earned  a  stake  for  farm  or  store  by  laying 
Illinois  Central  rails. 

As  our  railroad  spread  south  to  the  Gulf,  west  to 
the  Missouri  River  and  southeast  to  Birmingham, 
we  found  more  good  friends  to  serve  and  work 
with,  many  far  beyond  our  railheads.  Joining  with 
old  friends  and  new,  we  helped  to  cement  the 
Middle-North  and  the  Middle-South  into  the 
land  called  Mid-America. 

For  100  years  the  Illinois  Central  has  made  Mid- 
America's  life  its  own  .  .  .  carrying  the  products 
of  farm,  mine  and  factory  to  market  and  bring- 
ing back  the  needs  of  daily  life. 

But  the  Illinois  Central  believes,  and  always  has, 
in  looking  beyond  transportation.  For  the  well- 
being  of  every  farm,  factory,  mine,  forest  and 
person  is  the  root  from  which  our  own  well-being 
springs.  For  example — 

.  .  .  The  Illinois  Central  opened  the  first  shaft  coal 
mine  in  Illinois,  helped  make  coal  the  power 
around  which  industrial  Mid-America  has  grown. 

.  .  .  The  Illinois  Central  carried  the  first  refrigerated 
rail-shipment  of  perishable  fruit,  helped  launch  a 
new  agricultural  development  that  puts  fresh  fruits 
on  every  table  the  year  'round. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 


to  Mid -America 


.  .  .  Today  the  Illinois  Central  helps  farmers  grow 
better  crops  and  raise  finer  livestock.  And  each 
year  it  seeks  sites  for  new  industries  to  help  swell 
community  payrolls. 


hrough  all  these  years  the  Illinois  Central  has 
worked  to  keep  itself  sturdy  and  progressive.  It 
has  created  a  strong  financial  foundation — to  pave 
the  way  for  needed  improvements  and  to  meet 
and  handle  emergencies  as  they  arise. 

Faith  in  Mid-America  started  the  Illinois  Central 
on  its  way  a  century  ago.  That  faith  has  contin- 
ued, unquenched.  Today  we  believe  that  Mid- 
America  is  the  nation's  new  frontier  of  opportu- 
nity .  .  .  for  the  individual,  for  industry  and  for 
commerce. 

With  this  future  before  us,  we  are  determined 
that  the  Illinois  Central  shall  continue  to  earn,  by 
useful  work  and  constant  helpfulness,  the  honor 
of  being  "good  neighbor"  to  all  Mid- America. 


President 


i 


ftfC  Mac 


There's  a  very  simple  policy  behind  the 
telephone  business. 

We  try  to  run  it  for  you  as  we  would  like 
you  to  run  it  for  us  if  we  were  in  your  shoes. 

We'd  like  you  to  give  us  good,  courteous 
telephone  service  at  a  fair  price.  We'd  like 
you  to  keep  improving  it  and  giving  us 
more  of  it. 

We'd  like  you  to  run  the  business  so  that 
it  would  be  a  good  place  for  people  to  work 
and  a  good  place  for  people  to  invest  their 


money.  We'd  like  it  to  be  a  progressive 
and  successful  business. 

There  would  be  something  else. 

We  would  like  you  to  run  the  business  so 
that  it  would  be  a  good  and  helpful  citizen 
in  everything  that  concerns  the  community 
and  the  nation,  especially  in  these  times  of 
national  defense. 

That's  the  way  we'd  like  you  to  do  it  for 
us.  And  that's  the  way  we're  constantly 
trying  to  do  it  for  you. 


The  best  and  the  most  telephone  service  in  the  world  at  the  lowest  possible  cost .  . . 


The  WESTBURY  series  n,  by  DuMont,  ivith  19-inch  direct-view  Lifctone*  picture. 


DuMont 

Electronic  Tunin 


The  noticeably  better  tuning  you  get  in  Du  Mont 
television  receivers  is  due  to  the  DuMont  Sensituner*  and 

the  DuMont  Selectuner,*  the  most  accurate,  sensitive  and  selective 
tuning  devices  in  television.  Finer  tuning,  however,  is  only  one 

of  the  many  unique  features  that  insure  real  satisfaction 
to  Du  Mont  owners  .  .  .  the  kind  of  satisfaction  that  always  comes 
from  owning  a  masterpiece.  For  Du  Mont  has  always  chosen  to  be 
creator  of  the  best  to  suit  the  most  discriminating. 


■  <-;//// 


•Trade  Mark 

Copyright1951,  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  Inc.    •    Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Paterson,  N.  J.  and  the  Du  Mont  Television  Network    •    51 5  Madison  Avenue    •    New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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in  next  month's 


Harpers 

MAGAlz  I  N  E 


The  common  cold,  we  glibly  say,  is  a  virus.  So  is  poliomyelitis.  So  are  scores  of  other  diseases 
of  varying  degrees  of  seriousness.  Yet  few  of  us  know  what  the  word  virus  really  means,  or 
wherein  viruses  differ  from  other  infectious  diseases.  Next  month  Dr.  Howard  A.  Howe  of 
Johns  Hopkins  sets  down  and  explains  what  is  known  about  viruses,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  two 
articles.  The  second,  to  appear  in  April,  will  deal  more  specifically  with  polio  and  in  particular 
with  the  problems  involved  in  developing  a  vaccine  against  this  dreaded  infection. 

The  two  Hiss  trials  spotlighted,  among  other  things,  the  anomalous  situation  this  country 
In  ids  itself  in  when  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  freedom 
of  speech,  clashes  with  the  Fifth,  which  assures  every  individual  a  fair  trial— or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  newspapers  pre-try  a  case  on  the  basis  of  evidence  not  yet  introduced  in  court, 
and  thereby  influence  the  jury.  In  the  March  issue  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley  takes  up  the  dilli- 
culties  of  "Free  Press  vs.  Free  Trial,"  drawing  examples  from  the  Hiss  case  and  many  other  recent 
cases  which  have  received  considerable  publicity,  and  evaluating  various  suggestions  for  reform 
which  have  been  put  forward. 

Sumner  welles  continues  his  account  of  our  Far  Eastern  relations  from  Pearl  Harbor  through 
Hiroshima  with  sidelights  on  our  handling  of  the  present  crisis;  and  Fred  Hoyle  comes 
down  from  the  stars  and  the  outer  reaches  of  space  to  our  own  earth  and  other  nearby  planets. 
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From  Professor  Gordon  N.  Ray,  head  of 
the  English  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  comes  a  quotation  from 
Arnold  Bennett's  novel  Clay  hanger ,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1910,  which  amusingly 
reinforces  not  only  what  Rebecca  West  said 
in  our  Centennial  issue  about  Harper's  popu- 
larity in  England  but  also  what  the  Editor 
said  about  the  Magazine's  overwhelming  gen- 
tility at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  pas- 
sage describes  the  hero,  Edwin  Clayhanger, 
settling  comfortably  into  his  easy  chair  "to 
savor  Harper's." 

This  monthly  reassurance  that  nearly  all 
was  well  with  the  world,  and  that  what  was 
wrong  was  not  seriously  wrong,  waited  on 
his  knees  to  be  accepted  and  to  do  its 
office.  Unlike  the  magazines  of  his  youth, 
its  aim  was  to  soothe  and  flatter,  not  to 
disconcert  and  impeach.  He  looked  at  the 
refined  illustrations  of  South  American 
capitals  and  of  picturesque  corners  in  Pro- 
vence, and  at  the  smooth  or  the  rugged 
portraits  of  great  statesmen  and  great 
bridges;  all  just  as  true  to  reality  as  the 
brilliant  letterpress;  and  he  tried  to  slip 
into  the  rectified  and  softened  world 
offered  by  the  magazine.  He  did  nothing 
so  subtle  as  to  ask  himself  whether  if  he 
encountered  the  reality  he  would  recognize 
it  from  the  presentment.  He  wanted  the 
illusions  of  Harper's.  He  desired  the  com- 
fort, the  distraction,  and  the  pleasant  ideal 
longings  which  they  aroused. 

It  is  a  devastating  portrait  of  middle-class 
man  and  middle-class  journalism  at  their 
flabbiest.  No  wonder,  if  this  is  how  it  was, 
the  middle  class  was  in  for  a  rude  awakening! 


The  Middle  in  a  Pickle 
(and  the  Masses  on  Top?) 

One  measure  of  the  rudeness  of  the  awak- 
ening to  which  the  Clayhangers  of  1900  were 
subjected  is  the  appearance  in  Harper's  fifty 
years  later  of  C.  Hartley  Grattan's  article 
"The  Middle  Class,  Alas!"  (p.  39).  The  mid- 
dle class  is  having  a  tough  time  of  it  these 
days,  as  P  &  O— a  bourgeois  from  way  back— 
can  personally  testify.  There  is  no  use  even 
trying  to  slip  into  "a  softened  and  rectified" 
world.  ♦> 

And  yet  there  are  a  few  hopeful  signs, 
in  spite  of  the  all  but  universal  bleak- 
ness of  middle-class  prospects  throughout  the 
world.  In  England,  for  example,  where  the 
middle  class  voted  the  Labor  party  into 
power  in  a  mood  of  woebegone  self-distrust, 
the  Labor  government  has  already  discov- 
ered that  it  needs  the  "closest  collaboration" 
of  the  technicians,  administrators,  and  man- 
agers who  up  to  now  have  been  produced 
almost  exclusively  by  the  middle  class.  Even 
in  Russia  and  her  satellites,  where  the  bour- 
geoisie has  been  or  is  being  completely  liqui- 
dated, the  essentially  bourgeois  functions  are 
still  frankly  recognized  as  worthy  of  state  en- 
couragement. No  sooner  have  the  Commu- 
nists wiped  out  the  middle  class  than  they 
set  about  trying  to  create  its  functional  equiv- 
alent: the  corps  of  professionals  and  semi- 
professionals  who  are  required  to  direct  and 
manage  a  modern  society. 

But,  as  Mr.  Grattan  says,  such  people  in 
the  Communist  countries  are  only  "creatures 
of  the  state,  middle-class  folk  with  their  guts 
pulled  out."  And  there  is  some  doubt,  even 
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8  HARPER'S 

in  the  merely  socialist  countries,  whether  a 
bourgeois  can  be  made  into  a  bureaucrat 
without  visceral  damage. 

In  a  world  where,  as  Mr.  Grattan  says,  "the 
embarrassment,  erosion,  and  extinction  of 
the  middle  class  .  .  .  are  characteristic  features 
of  the  times,"  there  are,  then,  two  rays  of 
hope.  First  of  all,  those  who  are  most  deter- 
minedly attacking  the  middle  class  are  dis- 
covering that  they  cannot  get  along  without 
the  professional  and  semi-professional  abili- 
ties which,  historically,  the  middle  class  alone 
has  been  able  to  provide  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  manage  and  direct  a  modern  indus- 
trial  society.  And  second,  there  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  that  an  eviscerated  middle  class  can 
reproduce  itself,  no  matter  how  efficiently  it 
may  carry  out  its  other  functions.  If  it  can- 
not, if  what  the  Communists  recognize  as 
middle-class  virtues  can  be  bred  only  in  a 
bourgeois  society,  there  may  yet  be  a  chance 
that  men  will  refuse  any  longer  to  accept  the 
anti-bourgeois  cliches  which  for  a  generation 
have  been  undermining  the  middle  class's 
prestige  and  self-assurance. 

In  the  United  States  this  is  good  news.  At 
least  to  most  of  us.  For  whatever  the  middle 
class  may  be  in  economic  terms,  in  psycho- 
logical and  social  terms  it  includes  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans. 

Mr.  grattan  has  contributed  so  often 
to  our  pages  (most  recently  to  the 
Centennial  issue  last  October)  that 
there  should  be  no  need  to  remind  Harper's 
readers  of  his  many  articles  and  books  on 
both  economic  and  literary  subjects.  We'll 
let  it  go  this  time,  then,  with  a  passage  of 
autobiography  which  P  &  O  extracted  from 
him  several  years  ago  but  which  has  not  been 
printed  before. 

At  various  times  since  I  reached  the  age 
of  usefulness  [he  wrote],  I've  been  a  news- 
boy; a  clerk  in  a  butcher  shop,  in  a  grocery, 
in  a  fruit  store,  and  in  a  haberdashery;  a 
bobbin  boy  in  a  silk  mill,  a  bellhop  in  a 
summer  hotel,  a  school  teacher,  a  private 
secretary  to  an  advertising  executive,  a  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  vice  president  of  a 
business  school,  a  magazine  editor,  an 
editor  of  sociological  research  and  statis- 
tics for  the  federal  government,  a  fellow 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation;  but  mostly 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  a  free-lance 
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writer.  ...  I  can't  recall  that  I  ever  in- 
tended to  be  a  writer.  I  once  intended  to 
be  a  Certified  Public  Accountant.  I  view 
people  who  have  become  what  they  set  out 
to  become  with  more  alarm  than  respect. 

The  pictorial  comment  on  the  middle  class 
is  the  work  of  Sahula-Dycke,  the  first  to  be 
published  in  this  magazine.  The  artist  is  the 
son  of  the  Czech  violinist,  Jan  Sahula,  who 
brought  his  wife  and  family  to  New  York  in 
1908.  The  mother's  family  name  was  Dyk, 
of  a  line  of  painters;  Sahula-Dycke  began  to 
draw  before  walking  or  talking.  He  studied 
at  Carl  Werntz's  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  where  he  later  taught.  He  works  in 
both  the  commercial  and  fine  arts. 

Among  his  paintings,  his  favorite  is  a 
mural  of  two  boys  on  horseback  which  is  in 
the  chapel  of  Cal  Farley's  Boy's  Ranch  at 
Tascosa,  Texas.  The  best  thing  he  has 
written,  he  believes,  is  a  mathematically  inte- 
grated treatise  on  designing,  The  Way  to 
Design,  published  in  Dallas  in  1943. 

Raspberry  Jamboree 

Hartley  Grattan  is  probably  right  in  his 
supposition  that  the  survival  or  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  middle  class  (that's  still  us, 
remember)  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the 
race  between  rising  costs  of  war  and  of 
social  security  on  the  one  hand  and  increas- 
ing productivity  on  the  other.  If  so,  there  is 
a  ray  of  hope  to  be  found  in  R.  E.  Cochran's 
"Confessions  of  a  Jamboree  Scoutmaster" 
(p.  59). 

Don't  let  P  &  O  give  you  the  idea  that  this 
is  a  special  "Middle-Class  Issue"  of  Harper's. 
It's  not.  But  it  is  often  amusing  to  observe 
how  two  or  more  articles  in  a  given  number, 
though  they  were  written  and  accepted  with- 
out reference  to  one  another,  touch  upon  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  a  single  basic  problem  or 
develop  what  might  be  called  variations  on  a 
single  theme.  Mostly  it  is  mere  chance  if  this 
is  so,  and  that  is  the  case  this  month.  In  fact, 
by  tying  Mr.  Grattan's  article  on  the  middle 
class  to  the  piece  on  the  Scout  Jamboree 
P  &  O  is  probably  stretching  a  point. 

And  yet,  anyone  who  seriously  faces  the 
problem  of  middle-class  survival  as  Mr.  Grat- 
tan presents  it  will,  I  think,  be  likely  to  read 
Mr.  Cochran's  article  with  special  interest. 
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BRITAIN  is  the  scene  off  tJie  1951 

y  Festival 
of  Britain! 


Imagine  an  entire  nation  on  parade!  That's  Britain  in 
1951,  with  EXHIBITIONS,  PAGEANTS,  SPORTS  EVENTS, 
FESTIVALS  of  MUSIC  and  DRAMA  everywhere  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Starting  from  London,  center  of  this  gala  programme, 
you'll  want  to  visit  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  playing 
their  specialized  roles  in  the  great  Festival. 
In  Britain,  travel  means  BRITISH  RAILWAYS.  By  securing  all  your  travel  needs 
before  you  leave  home  you  will  realize  substantial  savings  NOT  obtainable  in 
Britain  ...  for  example,  MILEAGE  COUPONS,  which  permit  go-as-you-please 
travel.  Leave  with  assured  reservations  on  trains,  on  cross-channel  steamer 
services  between  Britain-lreland-Continental  Europe,  and  at  any  of  the  47  out- 
standing hotels  operated  by  The  Hotels  Executive,  British  Transport.  Arrange- 
ments for  sightseeing  trips  and  tours  by  rail,  motor  coach  and  steamer,  can  also 
be  completed  before  you  go  abroad. 


PLEASE  CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

or  any  British  Railways  Office  shown  below: 

NEW  YORK  20,N.Y.,9  Rockefeller  PI. 
CHICAGO  3,  III.,  39  South  La  Salle  St. 
LOS  ANGELES  14,  Cat.,  510  W.  6  St. 
TORONTO,  Ont.,  69  Yonge  St. 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS 


Come  to  La  Province  de  Quebec  for  your  winter 
vacation.  Here  you  will  enjoy  bright  sgfcrkling 
white  snow,  crisp  dry  air  and  an  old-time  wel- 
come in  comfortable  modern  inns  and  hotels. 

LA  PROVINCE  DE 

uebee 


To  help  plan  your  winter  trip,  write  for  free  maps  and 
booklets  to:  Provincial  Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Quebec  Citu.  Canada;  or  1,8  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20. 


•  Here,  you'll  discover  spring 
and  summer  seasons  that  are 
really  delightful.  If  you  are 
actively  inclined,  the  dry,  invigorating  climate 
will  make  keener  your  enjoyment  of  a  host  of 
activities -but  if  it's  relaxation  and  quief 
you  seek,  the  magnificence  of  the  towering 
Sangre  de  Cristo's,  the  grandeur  of  vistas 
stretching  away  to  limitless  horizons,  the 
whisper  of  the  wind  through  great  forests 
and  the  brilliant,  sunshiny  days  combine  to 
give  you  a  sense  of  serenity  and  well-being. 

•  Located  in  the  most  interesting  50  mile 
square  in  America,  The  Lodge  is  just  10  minutes 
from  gay,  cultural  and  romantic  Old  Sante  Fe ! 

•  To  help  you  plan  your  visit-whether  a  week 
end,  a  month,  or  an  entire 
season,  write,  wire  or 
phone  B.  H.  Foster,  Mgr. 


""BISHOP'S 
LODGE 
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It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
incurably  enterprising  (which  is  to 
say,  incurably  middle-class)  outfit 
than  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
And  nothing  P  &  O  has  read  in  a 
long  time  has  done  so  much  as  Mr. 
Cochran's  account  of  the  Valley 
Forge  encampment  last  summer  to 
confirm  his  faith  in  the  unregi- 
mentable  ingenuity  of  the  average 
middle-class  American  male. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  there,  as  leader 
of  his  own  troop  of  Scouts,  and 
his  account  has  that  engaging  air  of 
unpretentious  honesty  which  always 
distinguishes  the  truth  from  official 
publicity  releases.  As  planned,  and 
as  officially  described,  the  Valley 
Forge  Jamboree  was  a  Clayhanger's 
dream  of  what  a  patriotic  pilgrim- 
age for  youth  should  be.  In  fact, 
however.  .  .  .  But  read  for  yourself 
what  it  was  like.  The  Boy  Scouts 
are  quite  a  gang.  Their  Jamboree 
at  Valley  Forge  simply  proved  again 
what  Aunt  Polly  and  the  widow 
Douglas  learned  long  ago.  You  can 
dress  up  Tom  and  Huck  in  re- 
spectable fustian,  but  they  are  still 
Tom  and  Huck. 

Robert  Osborn's  work  is  so  well 
known  to  ouf  readers  that  we  intro- 
duce his  version  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
simply  by  quoting  a  letter  to  P  &  (): 

Robert  Osborn,  along  with  Mrs. 
Osborn,  is  the  proud  parent  of  two 
potential  hellions  filled  with  IDs 
as  big  as  houses.  The  two  boys, 
when  ihey  get  on  to  the  Scouting 
age,  will  probably  not  be  lakcn 
into  any  troop  .  .  .  and  will  <4<>  in 
for  scrounging  instead  of  Scouting] 

Our  other  preoccupation  at  the 
moment  is  building  a  house  in  the 
Salisbury    (Connecticut)    hills  and 
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we  conclude  Mr.  Blandings  was  at 
fault-not  the  builders.  .  .  .  These 
contractors,  architects,  well-diggers, 
etc.,  couldn't  be  nicer  and  more 
direct.  The  stone  work  is  all  being 
done  by  a  seventy-seven-year-old 
Italian  trained  in  Switzerland. 

Earth  and  High  Heaven 

•  •  •  Our  leading  article  this  month 
is  a  document  of  major  importance 
in  the  history  of  United  States 
policy  in  Asia.  Face  to  face,  as  we 
now  are,  with  a  crisis  in  our  rela- 
tions with  China  and  other  Oriental 
nations,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
understand  the  backgrounds  of  our 
present  policy.  In  "Roosevelt  and 
the  Far  East"  (p.  27)  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles, 
writing  with  obvious  authority  and 
inside  knowledge,  traces  the  course 
of  our  Far  Eastern  policy  through 
the  crucial  years  of  President  Roose- 
velt's administration.  Next  month, 
in  a  second  article,  he  will  continue 
his  narrative  to  Hiroshima  and  com- 
ment upon  developments  since 
World  War  II. 

The  present  article  will  form  a 
part  of  Mr.  Welles'  forthcoming 
book,  Seven  Decisions  That  Shaped 
History,  which  Harper  &  Brothers 
will  publish  this  spring. 

Mr.  Welles  became  secretary  to 
the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo  in 
1915,  after  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard, and  was  a  member  of  the  for- 
eign service  of  the  United  States 
until  his  resignation  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1943.  For  a  decade 
he  had  performed  a  series  of  special 
assignments  under  President  Roose- 
velt. In  the  foreword  to  his  new 
book  Mr.  Welles  observes: 

The  public  in  general  still  has 
the  idea  that  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  is  a  proceeding  carried  on  in 
an  Olympian  atmosphere.  On  the 
contrary,  the  determination  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  a  government,  like 
the  conduct  of  relations  between 
two  or  more  governments,  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  as  much 
affected  by  the  consequences  of  sel- 
fish rivalries  and  petty  jealousies 
and  vanities  as  by  honest  differ- 
ences on  major  issues.  And  so  it  is 
today  in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.-  The  more  realis- 
tically American  opinion  recognizes 
that  these  factors  have  often  gov- 
erned  the   determination  of  their 
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'Excitement  began  as  soon  as  we  boarded  our  Canadian 
Pacific  train  for  Vancouver.  The  accommodations  were 
luxurious... modern,  air-conditioned  rooms... soft,  wide  berths... 
tempting  food.  The  Canadian  Pacific  service  was  superb  too, 
and  the  people  we  met  made  the  trip  friendly  and  gay  from  the  start. 


"We  sailed  to  Alaska  in  luxury.  The  Princess  liner  we  boarded 
at  Vancouver  for  the  2000-mile  trip  up  the  Inside  Passage  was  a  resort 
afloat.  Impromptu  deck  parties  during  the  day... dancing  and  movies 
at  night.  Adventure  met  us  when  we  docked  at  Skagway,  Alaska. 
Inland  trips  to  the  historic  Gold  Rush  country.  Fjords  and  the 
Midnight  Sun... glaciers,  totem  poles— a  camera  fan's  paradise! 
(And  all  this  for  as  low  as  $150  round-trip  from  Vancouver.)" 


"Our  local  travel  agent  made  all  the 
arrangements  tor  us  .  .  .  without  charge. 
Next  year  he  will  help  us  plan  a  Canadian 
Pacific  White  Empress  voyage  to  Europe.  It 
costs  as  little  as  $240  First  Class." 


SPANS  THE  WORLD 

Railways  •  Steamships  •  Airlines  •  Hotels  •  Communications  •  Express 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT  OR  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA 
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BETH    WALKER,   author:    Hills  of 
Home;  Hollywood  Ho;  radio  scripts; 
verse;  juvenile  stories. 
MARY    HEATON    VORSE,  author: 

The  Prestons;  A  Footnote  to  Polly; 
stories  in  Collier's,  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  etc.  And  Other  Success- 
ful Writers  and  Editors. 

ONLY  COURSE  OF  ITS  KIND 

The  Magazine  Institute,  the  ONLY 
New  York  Writing  School  which  is 
completely  owned,  staffed  and  op- 
erated by  successful  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  you  a  chance  to  learn 
to  write  the  way  famous  writers 
did  — by  writing  continually  under 
the  patient  direction  of  a  profes- 
sional writer  or  editor. 

You  work  at  home,  in  spare  time. 
Every  lesson  you  submit  is  criticised 
and  corrected  by  a  successful  writer 
or  editor.  You  proceed  as  slowly  or 
as  rapidly  as  you  wish.  You  may 
concentrate  on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
Before  long  you  are  turning  out, 
under  our  direction,  short  stories, 
articles,  sketches,  whatever  you  seem 
best  fitted  to  do.  Your  work,  if  it 
seems  ready,  is  offered  directly  to 
market  by  our  sales  department. 

TEST  YOUR  LITERARY  APTITUDE  FREE 

The  Magazine  Institute  offers  a  Free 
Literary  Aptitude  Test  which  enables 
you  to  find  out  for  yourself  if  you 
have  any  writing  talent.  The  test  is 
COMPLETELY  SELF  -  CORRECT- 
ING. Answers  are  sent  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet  so  that  YOU  CAN  DE- 
CIDE yourself  where  you  stand. 


THE  BEST  JOB  IN  THE  WORLD 

Inquirers  also  receive  a  big  free 
catalog  describing  the  Magazine  In- 
stitute plan  of  professional  help  to 
writers  and  the  Booklet  THE  BEST 
JOB  IN  THE  WORLD,  telling  how 
Magazine  Institute  graduates  with- 
out other  training  have  succeeded 
in  the  book,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper world.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  TODAY.  Do  not 
risk  mislaying  this  page.  Do  it 
NOW. 
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PERSONAL    AND  OTHERWISE 


national  policy,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  tli e  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  better  they  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  foreign  relations.  .  .  . 

[This  book]  is  not  intended  to 
be  primarily  a  refutation  of  the  al- 
legations of  this  or  the  other  author. 
It  is  far  from  being  an  apology  for 
an  American  administration  that 
will  never  need  an  apology.  It  is  an 
attempt  by  one  who  played  a  part 
in  many  of  the  events  with  which 
this  book  deals  to  offer  the  unvar- 
nished truth  about  American  deci- 
sions that  did  "shape  history,"  and 
to  show  why  those  decisions  so  ra- 
dically changed  the  pattern  of  our 
present  and  future  lives. 

•  ••"Interlude"  (p.  48)  has  been 
lifted,  with  the  author's  permission, 
out  of  Arthur  Koestler's  new  novel, 
The  Age  of  Longing,  which  will  be 
published  in  this  country  by  Mac- 
millan  in  the  last  week  of  February 
and  in  France  and  England  a  month 
later.  The  Age  of  Longing  is  Mr. 
Koestler's  first  full-length  novel  with 
a  European  Setting  since  Darkness 
at  Noon,  that  is,  since  1939.  We 
have  not  read  the  book  but  we  take 
the  author's  word  that  this  chapter 
is  not  really  typical  of  the  novel  but 
is  rather,  as  the  title  indicates,  an 
"interlude"  told  by  an  imaginary 
narrator  which  interrupts  the  nar- 
rative proper.  The  scene  of  the 
novel  is  Paris;  the  time  is  the  middle 
nineteen -fifties.  In  Mr.  Koestler's 
words,  the  novel  "is  not  a  visionary 
tale  of  the  distant  future  but  merely 
carries  the  present  one  small  step 
further  in  time." 

Mr.  Koestler's  books  reflect  his  ac- 
tive part  in  the  political  and  mili- 
tary struggles  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  since  about  192b.  Born 
in  Hungary  in  1905,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
began  his  career  as  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent in  the  Middle  East,  Paris, 
and  Berlin,  and  traveled  in  Soviet 
Russia  and  Central  Asia  in  the  early 
nineteen-thirties.  After  covering  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  for  the  London 
News-Chronicle,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  General  Franco  and  the  Vichy 
French;  and  he  later  served  in  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  and  the 
British  Pioneer  Corps. 

His  books  began  to  appear  in 
1938,  with  Spanish  Testament.  Since 
then,  as  they  have  come  out,  he  has 
drawn  to  him  an  increasing  number 


of  readers  of  many  nations  and  lan- 
guages who  believe  he  has  expressed 
for  them  with  peculiar  force  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  conflicts 
of  our  times.  The  most  recent  of 
them  was  published  in  1949— Prom- 
ise and  Fulfillment. 

Along  with  Graham  Greene,  John 
Dos  Passos,  James  Farrell,  and 
Aldous  Huxley,  Mr.  Koestler  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  FIF  ("Fund 
for  Intellectual  Freedom,  Inc."), 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting writers  and  intellectuals  who 
have  escaped  from  totalitarian  coun- 
tries into  Western  Germany.  The 
organization  aims  to  enable  these 
exiles  to  return  to  creative  work  by 
advancing  funds  for  writing  a  book, 
securing  living  quarters,  passage 
overseas,  or  any  other  effective 
means.  Authors  who  want  to  help 
may  assign  part  of  their  income— not 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  royalties  de- 
rived from  a  certain  territory  or  all 
income  derived  from  a  given  work 
or  from  screen  or  stage  rights— to  the 
fund,  which  will  be  distributed  un- 
der the  guidance  of  designated  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  and  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom 
in  Europe. 

•  ••"The  Origin  and  Fate  of  the 
Stars"  (p.  60)  is  the  whopping  Part 
TIT  of  Fred  Hoyle's  The  Nature  of 
the  Universe,  a  new  examination 
of  the  world  as  the  astrophysicist 
sees  it  and  a  new  description  of  how 
it  works  and  where  man  comes  into 
the  picture— as  one  of  our  editors 
summed  it  up,  "a  few  notes  about 
how  everything  is  everywhere."  Mr. 
Hoyle,  who  teaches  mathematics  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England 
and  is  a  senior  fellow  at  St.  John's 
College,  has  been  working  on  the 
research  which  led  him  to  his  con- 
clusions and  hypotheses  about  the 
"New  Cosmology"  since  his  early 
twenties  just  before  the  second 
world  war,  and  much  of  his  work 
has  been  in  collaboration  with  Ray- 
mond Arthur  Lyttleton,  his  col- 
league at  Cambridge,  whom  he  men- 
tions frequently  in  his  articles.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  Mr.  Hoyle  worked  on 
radar  with  an  Admiralty  research 
group,  but  continued  his  studies  in 
astronomy  in  his  spare  time. 

Though  professional  papers  and 
a  book  published  in  1949,  Some  Re- 
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cent  Researches  in  Solar  Physics, 
introduced  much  of  Mr.  Hoyle's 
work  to  scientists,  he  did  not  be- 
come known  to  laymen  until  last 
year,  when  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  presented  Mr.  Hoyle 
himself  in  a  series  of  radio  talks, 
first  on  the  Third  Program  and 
later,  because  of  his  success  on  this 
more  limited  medium,  on  the  Home 
Service  with  some  3,000,000  listeners. 
These  talks,  which  Harper's  is  now 
running  in  revised  form  in  five  ar- 
ticles, have  been  published  in  Eng- 
land as  a  book,  The  Nature  of  the 
Universe.  Harper  &  Brothers  will 
publish  a  revised  American  edition 
on  March  28.  If  you  will  turn  back 
to  our  December  and  January  num- 
bers, you  will  find  Mr.  Hoyle  dis- 
cussing, first,  "The  Earth  and 
Nearby  Space,"  and,  second,  "The 
Sun  and  the  Stars."  In  Part  IV 
(March)  Mr.  Hoyle  will  come  down 
out  of  the  Galaxy  to  concentrate 
upon  the  Earth  and  planets  once 
more  and,  finally,  in  Part  V  (April), 
he  will  fix  upon  man  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  cosmos. 

Lest  this' young  scientist  seem  too 
formidable  a  figure,  we  quote  here 
an  episode  from  his  early  youth 
as  told  in  a  letter  from  his  wife  to 
his  American  book  editor.  He  was 
born  in  a  Yorkshire  village  in  1915, 
the  son  of  a  small  business  man  in 
the  wool  industry;  he  got  a  love 
of  classical  music  from  his  parents 
and  a  drive  toward  intellectual  work 
which  might  free  him  from  the 
hardships  of  the  industrial  world. 
Mrs.  Hoyle  wrote: 

Before  he  went  to  school,  at  the 
age  of  six.  he  had  taught  himself  to 
tell  the  time  and  "to  do  his  tables 
up  to  12x12."  He  played  truant 
from  his  first  two  schools  (once  be- 
cause the  teacher  smacked  him  for 
counting  four  petals  on  a  flower 
which  normally  owns  five.  Perhaps 
one  of  his  petals  had  dropped  off 
because  he  had  only  four  on  his 
specimen.  His  sense  of  justice  was 
outraged  and  he  refused  to  go  there 
again)  before  he  finally  settled  hap- 
pily in  a  village  school  two  miles 
over  the  moors.  He  walked  this 
two  miles  four  times  a  day  until  he 
was  eleven  when  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  local  grammer  school. 

One  other  item  reported  by  Mrs. 
Hoyle  amplifies  the  portrait.  Last 
summer,  Mr.  Hoyle  played  Bottom 
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They'll '<rfo*ys  #ntfU$ 


WE'RE  TOO  WELL  KNOWN 
TO  STAY  HIDDEN  LONG,  WHITEYI" 


'EXACTLY,  BLACK  IE.'  PEOPLE  ARE 
ALWAYS  LOOKING  FOR 
BLACK  &  WHITE  SCOTCH,  BECAUSE 
THE  WORLD  KNOWS  ITS  QUALITY 
AND  CHARACTER  NEVER  CHANGE." 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Bf ENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y.    •    SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 
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To  People 
who  want  to  write 

but  can't  get  started 

Do  you  have  that  constant  urge  to  write  but 
lear  that  a  beginner  hasn't  a  chance?  Then 
listen  to  what  the  former  editor  of  Liberty 
said  on  this  subject: 

"There  is  more  room  for  newcom- 
ers in  the  writing  field  today  than 
ever  before.  Some  of  the  greatest 
of  writing  men  and  women  have 
passed  from  the  scene  in  recent 
years.  Who  will  take  their  places? 
Who  will  he  the  new  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  Edgar  Wallace,  Rudyard 
Kipling?  Fame,  riches  and  the  hap- 
piness of  achievement  await  the 
new  men  and  women  of  power." 

Wins  Writing  Success 
Though  Crippled 
With  Arthritis 

"When  I  became  almost  crip- 
pled with  arthritis,  N.I. A. 
training  proved  its  value.  I 
began  acting  as  local  corres- 
pondent for  two  papers.  Then. 
I  started  a  publication  of  my 
own.  'The  Beekeeper'  became 
a  reality  and  a  success.  Were 
I  physically  able.  I  would 
crawl  to  the  top  of  the  house 
and  shout  the  merits  of  N.I. A. 
training."  —  Elmer  Carroll. 
Route  3.  Box  540.  Lansing. 
Mich. 

Writing  Aptitude  Test — FREE! 

THE  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  of- 
fers a  FREE  Writing  Aptitude  Test.  Its 
object  is  to  discover  new  recruits  for  the 
army  of  men  and  women  who  add  to  their 
income  by  fiction  and  article  writing.  The 
Writing  Aptitude  Test  is  a  simple  but  expert 
analysis  of  your  latent  ability,  your  powers 
of  imagination,  logic,  etc.  Not  all  applicants 
pass  this  test.  Those  who  do  are  qualified 
to  take  the  famous  N.  I.  A.  course  based 
on  the  practical  training  given  by  big  metro- 
politan dailies. 

This  is  the  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method 
which  teaches  you  to  write  by  writing!  You 
develop  your  individual  style  instead  of 
trying  to  copy  that  of  others.  Although  you 
work  at  home,  on  your  own  time,  you  are 
constantly  guided  by  experienced  writers. 
You  "cover"  actual  assignments  such  as 
metropolitan  reporters  get. 

It  is  really  fascinating  work.  Each  week 
you  see  new  progress.  In  a  matter  of  months 
you  can  acquire  the  coveted  "professional" 
touch.       Then  you're 
ready  for  market  with 
greatly  improved 
chances      of  making 
sales. 
Mail  the  Coupon 
Now 


But  the  first  step  is  to 
take  the  Writing  Apti- 
tude Test.  It  requires  but 
a  few  minutes  and  costs 
nothing.  So  mail  the  cou- 
pon now.  Make  the  first 
move  towards  the  most 
enjoyable  and  profitable 
occupation  —  writing  for 
publication!  Newspaper 
Institute  of  America,  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  (Founded  1925.) 


VETERANS: 

Course 
Approved 
For  Veterans' 
Training ! 

To  take  advan- 
tage of  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  veter- 
ans must  enroll 
within  the  next 
few  months. 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  1 6,  N.  Y 
M  Send   me,   without   cost   or  obliga- 

f        tion,  your  Writing  Aptitude  Test  and 
further  information  about  writing  for  profit  as 
promised  in  Harper's,  February. 
Miss] 

Mrs.  [  

Mr.  J 

Address   

<     )  Check   here   if  you   are  eligible  under  the  G.    I.  Bill 
of  Rights.     (All  correspondence  confidential.     No  salesman 
will  call  on  you.)  17-B-661 
Copyright  1949,  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 


in  a  local  (Great  Abington)  produc- 
tion of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  to  the  delight  of  critics  in 
the  village  and  town  audiences,  and 
he  wrote  a  comedy  for  the  local 
society  to  produce  after  Christmas. 

•  ••In  April  of  1950  we  published 
"The  Blue-Winged  Teal"  by  Wal- 
lace Stegner,  a  story  which  we  felt 
worthy  of  spring.  Herschel  Brickell 
later  selected  it  for  Prize  Stories  of 
1950,  and  the  judges  awarded  it  first 
prize  among  the  O.  Henry  Awards. 
Now  for  Febrviary,  we  have  Mr. 
Stegner's  "The  Traveler"  (p.  79), 
which  is  surely  worthy  of  the  long 
thoughts  of  this  darkest  of  snowy 
months. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stegner,  who  is 
regularly  professor  of  English  at 
Stanford  University  in  charge  of  the 
Stanford  Writing  Center,  is  far 
away,  somewhere  at  this  moment  on 
a  round-the-world  tour,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. Accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
son,  he  went  by  air  to  London, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Dusseldorf,  Rome, 
Athens,  and  Cairo,  expecting  to 
spend  the  dead  of  winter  in  India, 
to  proceed  thence  to  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  Japan,  and  to  re- 
turn home  in  late  March.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  trip,  in  general  terms  as 
he  described  it,  was  to  make  "con- 
tact and  common  cause"  with 
writers  in  those  countries.  Now  as 
we  view  that  prospect  in  December, 
P  &  O  wonders  about  some  of  those 
expected  "contacts,"  the  world  hav- 
ing shifted  frontiers  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  Stegner's  most  recent  book, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  last 
August,  was  The  Preacher  and  the 
Slave,  the  story  of  Joe  Hill  and  the 
[.WAV.  I  [e  has  wi  itten  often  about 
the  West,  but  perhaps  "The  Trav- 
eler" goes  back  to  his  boyhood  on  a 
farm  in  Iowa. 

Arthur  Shilstone,  whose  drawings 
illustrate  "The  Traveler,"  has  previ- 
ously drawn  for  Harper's  pictures  in 
many  moods.  He  is  a  New  Yorker 
who  trained  at  Pratt  Institute,  spent 
three  years  abroad  with  the  Army 
Engineers,  and  worked  with  Nor- 
man Bel  Geddes.  His  water  colors 
have  been  shown  at  the  National 
Academy  and  at  the  Fifty-seventh 
Street  galleries.  He  has  done  illus- 
trations for  Simon  &  Schuster  and 
for  newspapers  and  magazines. 


•  o»Otto  Kleppner's  vigorous  "no" 
to  the  common  question,  "Is  There 
Too  Much  Advertising?"  (p.  85) 
comes  as  the  result  of  the  author's 
more  than  thirty  years  in  advertis- 
ing. He  is  now  head  of  The  Klepp- 
ner  Company,  a  well-known  agency 
in  New  York,  and  has  served  as  a 
governor  of  the  New  York  Council 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Mr.  Kleppner  began  working  in 
his  father's  grocery  store  at  the  age 
of  ten— the  authorities  weren't  much 
concerned  in  those  days  about 
"working  papers"  for  youths.  He 
later  attended  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce  at  night  and 
earned  his  degree  of  Master  of  Com- 
mercial Science  in  1922.  He  received 
that  university's  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  in  1936. 

Besides  being  head  of  a  promi- 
nent advertising  agency,  Mr.  Klepp- 
ner has  written  a  book  which  has 
been  adapted  as  the  basic  text  in 
most  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
teaching  the  subject— Advertising 
Procedure,  now  in  its  thirty-third 
printing,  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall. 

"Is  There  Too  Much  Advertis- 
ing?" gives  Mr.  Kleppner's  view  of 
what  constitutes  the  creative  essence 
of  the  competitive  system.  Adver- 
tising, he  told  us,  provides  a  good 
window  through  which  to  watch 
what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  man- 
agement. 

Differences  of  opinion  not  only 
about  the  value  of  advertising  but 
even  about  its  right  to  exist  are  so 
frequently  expressed  in  conversation 
and  writing  that  we  believe  the  rea- 
soned testimony  of  a  man  who  sees 
the  activity  as  essential  to  the  com- 
petitive system  is  worth  recording. 
Hence  this  article.  But  it  is  also 
worth  adding  as  a  point  of  curiosity 
that  a  Pravda  editorial,  as  cited  last 
December  3  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  stressed  that  "more 
and  better  advertising  was  netessaiv 
I Di  the  progress  of  Soviet  trade."  It 
is  true  that  advertisers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  must  get  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry  of  Trade,  but  the  impulse 
to  tell  the  consumer  exists  even  in 
Communist  business.  Now  that  a 
red  and  blue  neon  sign  has  been 
installed  in  a  square  in  Moscow  en- 
joining citizens  to  deposit  their  sav- 
ings in  the  bank,  Times  Square  had 
better  look  to  its  lights. 
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•  ••If  Hartley  Grattan  pays  his  re- 
spects to  one  group  of  the  British 
people  in  "The  Middle  Class,  Alas!" 
in  this  issue  of  Harper's,  another 
light  on  the  picture  of  Britain's  ex- 
periment in  government  is  furnished 
in  "The  Men  Who  Run  England" 
(p.  93)  by  JE.  M.  Hugh-Jones,  who 
sees  matters  from  the  inside  of  Eng- 
land—from what  slant  we  leave  it  to 
you  to  try  to  determine. 

Since  192f),  Mr.  Hugh-Jones  has 
been  successively  lecturer,  tutor,  and 
fellow  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  scholar  of  Winchester  and  New 
College,  Oxford;  he  has  been  in  the 
United  States  both  on  a  Rockefeller 
traveling  fellowship  in  1933-34  and 
as  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Notre  Dame 
University  in  the  summer  of  1948. 
With  E.  A.  Radice  he  is  co-author 
of  An  American  Experiment  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  American 
Liberalism.  Last  December  he  went 
on  a  two  weeks'  lecture  tour  in 
Western  Germany  and  Trieste. 

Joseph  G.  Farris,  whose  drawings 
illustrate  "The  Men  Who  Run  Eng- 
land," has  done  art  work  for  other 
magazines  and  for  exhibition  along 
Main  Street  in  Danbury,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  lives.  After  three  years 
in  the  Army,  100th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, as  a  machine-gun  section 
leader,  he  studied  at  the  Whitney 
Art  School.  This  Army-plus-art- 
school  background  has  been  a  pro- 
ductive training  for  many  young 
Harper's  artists. 

•  ••Readers  who  care  about  poetry 
and  take  an  informed  interest  in  the 
art— we  guess  there  are  many  in  our 
audience— can  have  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  with  this  number  of 
Harper's,  comparing  themes  and 
schemes  in  the  three  poems  of  the 
month. 

Polly  Boyden  ("Inseparables,"  p. 
47)  is  a  newcomer  to  us.  She  has 
lived  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
Truro,  Massachusetts,  a  lonely  spot 
far  down  on  Cape  Cod,  exposed  to 
the  weather  (including  hurricanes). 
Her  work  is  writing. 

Mark  Van  Doren,  whose  poems 
have  appeared  in  this  magazine  lie 
quently  in  the  nineteen  forties,  has 
been  during  most  of  that  period 
professor  ol  English  ;it  Columbia. 
He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry 
in  1939,  has  written  many  volumes 
of  verse  (the  latest  was  The  Careless 


AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  INVESTMENTS 
CHANGE,  TOO! 

To  meet  the  changing  economic  needs  of  our  country,  the  pattern 
of  our  investments  here  at  The  Mutual  Life  must  be  constantly 
changing. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  past  20  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  only  5%  of  our  assets  were  invested  in  the  public 
utility  field.  Today  The  Mutual  Life's  investments  in  that  in- 
dustry amount  to  25%  of  our  assets.  Our  public  utilities  invest- 
ments grew  as  the  demand  for  light  and  power  grew  and  addi- 
tional companies  appeared  to  serve  smaller  communities  and 
rural  sections. 

Similarly,  in  manufacturing,  the  number  of  concerns  to  which 
we  made  loans  increased  tenfold  during  this  same  20-year  period, 
as  our  investments  responded  to  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
economy. 

World  War  II  is  another  example.  During  the  war  years,  a 
major  portion  of  our  investment  funds — more  than  50% — were 
in  government  bonds,  as  were  those  of  many  life  insurance  com- 
panies. The  industry  as  a  whole  mobilized  its  dollars  to  help 
finance  the  war. 

The  Mutual  Life  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new,  sound 
outlets  for  its  investment  funds.  We  believe  our  policyholders' 
dollars  thereby  encourage  industrial  growth  and  contribute  to 
national  progress. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
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MIDDLEBURY    COLLEGE  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
of 

ENGLISH 


Bread  Loaf,  Vr. 
JUNE  27- 
AUGUST  11 


Special  Lecturers:  Crane  Brinton,  Elizabeth  Drew, 
Robert  Frost,  Hiram  Haydn,  David  L.  Thomson,  Wil- 
liam Carlos  Williams,  Carl  Cramer. 

The  Bread  Loaf  of  English  is  located  on  the  college's 
lovely  mountain  campus.  32<l  session  Includes  graduate 
courses  in  English  and  American  literature,  writing  and 
dramatic  ait,  criticism  and  teaching  of  literature,  the 
novel  and  poetry.  Varied  evening  events.  Informal  lectures 
by  distinguished  visitors.  Nationally  known  staff:  in- 
tellectual, congenial,  stimulating  atmosphere.  Early  ap- 
plication advised.  Write  for  Information  to: 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 


NAUSEA 


If  you  suffer  discomfort 
from  morning  nausea, 
or  when  traveling  by 
air,  sea  or  on  land — try 


Molhersills 


It  quiets  the  nerves  and  controls  the 
organs  of  balance.  Used  successfully 
for  nearly  half  a  century  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  preventing  and  relieving  all 
forms  of  nausea.  A  trial  will  prove  its 
effectiveness  and  reliability. 

At  druggists  or  write  to 
MOTHERSILL'S,  430  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  3. 


*~Ihe  bonds  Lila  and  I  boujhf- 
for  our  country's  defense  helped  us 
■to  own  our  own  home!* 


HOW  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  PAID  OFF  FOR 
SELDEN  AND  LILA  ROBINSON  OP  DENVER,  COLORADO 

Bond  saving  made  it  possible  for  me*  to  become 

a  home  owner,"  says  engineer-sportsman 
Selden  Robinson,  "then  helped  me  to  improve 
on  my  original  investment  through  the  purchase 
of  a  better  home.  My  story  should  encourage 
every  man  who  dreams  of  a  house  of  his  own." 


"We  started  our  bond  buying  program 
before  the  war,  purchasing  two  $18.75 
bonds  a  month  through  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  at  the  Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing  Co.  When  war  came, 
we  gave  up  our  dream  home  for  the 
duration  and  were  glad  our  bonds 
went  for  our  country's  victory." 


"Bonds  paid  $2800  down  on  a  house  in 
1945.  They  provided  $500  toward  a 
new  car.  And  this  year  when  we  traded 
our  first  house  for  a  new  brick  one, 
bonds  paid  the  difference.  We  had  the 
money  only  because  of  our  systematic 
bond  buying  program." 


"We've  saved  $4,000,  and  now  we're 
buying  bonds  toward  a  college  educa- 
tion for  our  two  daughters,  Emily,  15 
and  Carol,  8.  There's  no  surer  savings 
program  than  Payroll  Savings  and 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  which  are  backed 
by  the  greatest  nation  on  earth!" 


The  Robinsons'  story  can  be  your  story,  too! 


FOR  YOUR  SECURITY,  AND  YOUR 
COUNTRY'S  TOO,  SAVE  NOW— 
THROUGH  REGULAR  PURCHASE  OF 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS! 


You  can  make  your  dream  come  true, 
too — just  as  the  Robinsons  did.  It's 
easy!  Just  start  now  with  these  three 
simple  steps: 

1.  Make  one  big  decision — to  put 
saving  first,  before  you  even  touch 
your  income. 

2.  Decide  to  save  a  regular  amount 
systematically,  week  after  week  or 
month  after  month.  Even  a  small 
sum,  saved  on  a  systematic  basis, 
becomes  a  large  sum  in  an  amazingly 
short  time! 

3.  Start  saving  automatically  by 


signing  up  today  in  the  Payroll  Sav- 
ings Plan  where  you  work  or  the 
Bond-A-Month  Plan  where  you  bank. 
You  may  save  as  little  as  $1.25  a 
week  or  as  much  as  $375  a  month.  If 
you  can  set  aside  just  $7.50  weekly, 
in  10  years  you'll  have  bonds  and 
interest  worth  $4,329.02  cash! 

You'll  be  providing  security  not  only 
for  yourself  and  your  family  but  for 
the  free  way  of  life  that's  so  important 
to  us  all.  And  in  far  less  time  than 
you  think,  you'll  have  turned  your 
dreams  into  reality,  just  as  Selden 
and  Lila  Robinson  have  done. 


KNOW  PLACES  AND  PRICES 


Get 
The 


GIMLET 


Magazine  of  Resort-Vacation  Travel 

FOR  23  YEARS  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELER'S  GUIDE 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA  and  ENROUTE. 
WEST  INDIES.  NASSAU.  Bermuda. 
Mexico.  Britain.  New  York  City.  Etc. 
200  Pages  Illustrated.  Recommended 
Hotels,  Restaurants,  Prices,  Hiway 
Data,  Maps,  Transportation,  Resorts, 
Cruises,  SCENIC  WONDER  SPOTS. 
PRICE  50c  at  Doubleday's—  -, 
Brentano's  or  ORDER  DIRECT.  YEAR'S  SUB.  (2  issues) 
ONLY  $1.00.  Single  copy  60c  postpaid.  The  GIMLET. 
551   5th  Avenue,  New  York  City  17,  N.  Y.  Suite  5 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Montreal,  Canada 

MOUNT  IIOTAL 
Boston.  Mass. 

COPLEY  PLAZA 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

PARK  SHERATON 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BARCLAY 

Baltimore,  Md. 

SHERATON- BEL VEDERB 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

PRINCESS  ISSENA 
SHERATON  PLAZA 
BOYNTON  VILLA 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Miami,  Fla. 

THE  OOLUMBCB 

TOWERS 

VENETIAN 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

ISLE  DE  CAPRI 
MACFADDEN  DEADVILLE 
SEA  VIEW 

Boca  Grande,  Fla. 

BOCA    GRANDE  HOTEL 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

GULP  WINDS 
SORENO 
SUWANNEE 
TIDES 

VINOY  PARK 

Tampa.  Fla. 

FLOIilDAN 

Havana.  Cuba 

PRESIDENTS! 

Nassau.  Bahamas 

BALMORAL 
BRITISH  COLONIAL 
FT.  MONTAGU  BEACH 
ROYAL  VICTORIA 

Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

MYRTLE  BANK 
TOWER  ISLB 


Typical  Recommended  Restaurants 

N.  Y.  City  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Cavanash's  Geo.  Washington 

Chesapeake  House  Rainbow  Room 

Game  Cock  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 
Hans  Jaeger  Las  Novetlades 

King  of  the  Sea  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
Old  Brew  House  Broussard's 

Washington,  D.  C.  Tampa.  Fla. 
Harvey's  Las  Novedad.es 


Camping 

is  an  experience  every  boy  or  girl 
should  have.  Under  expert  supervision 
it  affords  immeasurable  pleasure  in  a 
most  healthful  form — sleeping  in  the 
open,  instruction  in  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  nature  study,  craft  work, 
boating,  and — most  important  of  all — 
how  to  live  with  others. 

Send  Your  Child 
to  Camp  This  Year 

Let  us  help  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
summer  camp  for  your  boy  or  girl — a 
question  demanding  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. Do  not  delay.  Hasty  deci- 
sions are  likely  to  be  regretted  later. 
You  will  find  suggestions  among  the 
announcements  contained  in  the  School 
and  Camp  Sections  of  this  and  follow- 
ing issues.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
additional  information  and  send  you 
booklets  of  any  camps  you  may  have 
under  consideration.  Write  to: 
Camp  Information  Bureau 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  Street    New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


P  &  o 

CAock),  three  novels,  and  several 
books  of  criticism.  "Remembered 
Gaiety"  (p.  67  is  so  unpretentious  in 
its  form  and  idea  that  you  should 
read  it  more  than  once.  But  you 
would  anyway. 

Alexander  Laing  wrote  a  short 
story  for  Harper's  back  in  1940; 
"Parents,  Beware"  (p.  92)  is  the  first 
of  his  poems  we  have  published.  Mr. 
Laing  is  director  of  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Laboratory  and  one  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  Great  Issues 
Course  for  seniors  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  a  teacher  of  a  Humani- 
ties course  which  begins  with  Homer 
and  ends  with  Voltaire.  Mr.  Laing's 
story,  "The  Workmanship  Has  to 
Be  Wasted,"  was  reprinted  in  the 
O.  Henry  prize  collection. 

Lizzie  s  Parent — 

From  Annette  B.  Hopkins  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  we  have  an  inter- 
esting letter  of  correction. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  looking  over  your  very  enter- 
taining section,  "Personal  and 
Otherwise,"  in  the  December  issue, 
I  found  an  error  which  I  hope  you 
won't  object  to  having  pointed  out. 

On  page  6,  col.  2  you  say:  ".  .  . 
the  Magazine,  whose  first  issue 
'transferred'  Charles  Dickens'  'Lizzie 
Leigh'  to  its  pages,  along  with  sev- 
eral pieces  from  Dickens'  magazine 
Household  Words.  .  .  ." 

"Lizzie  Leigh"  was  not  written  by 
Dickens  but  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  author 
of  Cranford.  It  was  published  in  the 
first  issue  of  Dickens'  new  journal, 
Household  Words,  on  March  30, 
1850,  and  given  the  distinction  of 
first  place,  after  the  Editor's  "Pre- 
liminary Word."  Since  the  ston  was 
printed  anonymously  and  Dickens' 
name  as  "Conductor"  of  the 
magazine  stood  conspicuously  in  its 
pages,  the  editors  of  Harfx-r's  musl 
have  assumed  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Lizzie."  The  error  is  quite 
understandable.  Dewitt  and  Daven- 
port of  New  York  who  brought  out 
in  this  same  year,  1850,  a  pirated 
edition  of  the  story  made  the  s  um 
mistake:  "Lizzie  Leigh:  a  Domestic 
rale  from  Household  Words.  By 
Charles  Dickens."  As  1  am  writing 
a  biography  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  these 
matters  happen  to  be  fresh  in  my 
mind.  .  .  . 


MAGNIFICENT  PERFORMANCES 
ONLY  ON  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


PRADES  FESTIVAL 

PABLO  CASALS 

DIRECTOR 

10  magnificent  single  LP  Records  of  "the  mos 
moving  festival  of  music  of  our  time."  The  work 
renowned  Bach  Commemoration  performances 
recorded  at  Prades,  France. 

33 >/3  LP  Records  ML  4345  through  ML4354 

SIR  THOMAS  BEEGHAM 1 

conducting  The  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestr; 
M  ozart :  Symphony  No.  41  in  C  Major  ("Jupiter" 
Mozart :  Symphony  No.  38  in  D  Major  ("Prague" 

33>/3  LP  Record  ML  1313  or  78  rpm  Alhun 

Sets  MM-<)33  and  MM-"34 


ZINO 


FIIMCEMTT1 


VI0LIJ 


PAGANINI:  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Major,  witl 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy 
Conductor,  and  SAINT-SAENS  :  Concerto  No.  i 
in  H  Minor,  with  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Or 
chestra  of  N.  Y.,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Conductor 
Both  on  33»/3  LP  Record  ML  4315  or  71 
rpm  Album  Sets  MM-936  and  MM-937 


r 

HearThem-Get  Them-At  Your  Dealer' 

Columbia  ®  Records 

First,  Finest,  Foremost  in  Recorded  Musi 


LETTERS 


Sidelights  on  Hoyle — 

To  the  Editors: 

"No  one  has  yet  seen  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  moon."— Fred  Hoyle 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  December 
1950  ["The  Nature  of  the  Uni- 
verse"]. 

The  lady,  Luna,  since  her  birth, 
Has  circled  coyly  round  the  Earth, 
And,  though  she  titillates  his  tides, 
She  never  shows  him  both  her  sides. 

But  Jupiter,  from  outer  space, 
Peruses  more  than  just  her  face, 
And  Mercury,  when  in  conjunction, 
Stops  to  watch  her  axis  function, 
While  ever-ardent,  blushing  Mars 
Investigates  her  beauty  scars. 
Even  Neptune,  deep  in  night, 
Winks  at  Terra's  satellite. 

The  information  they  absorb  it's 
Certain  spreads  throughout  the  or- 
bits; 

Four-mooned  Uranus  eyes  the  slat- 
tern, 

Rings  start  quivering  on  Saturn, 
Venus  whispers,  "Really,  dear. 
Not  even  wearing  atmosphere!" 
And  Pluto,  viewing  lunar  hips, 
Whistles  from  his  grand  ellipse. 

But  moonbeams  earthward  bound 

are  pure 
Reflections  from  a  face  demure, 
And  Terra,  withered  Avith  frustra- 
tion, 

Vents  his  passion  in  rotation. 

S.  C.  Florman 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

Apparently  it  is  not  safe  to  pro- 
ject backward  three  centuries  an  at- 
titude toward  science  that  to  us 
seems  so  natural  as  to  be  almost 
inevitable.  Mr.  Fred  Hoyle  does 
just  this  in  "The  Nature  of  the 
Universe"  when  he  quotes  Hamlet 
to  Ophelia, 


Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move, 

as  showing  Shakespeare's  intense  in- 
terest in  Copernican  cosmology, 
which  he  states  the  poet  showed  "on 
every  possible  occasion." 

My  father,*  who  was  both  an  his- 
torian of  science  and  a  lover  of 
poetry,  once  combed  Shakespeare's 
works  to  discover  allusions  to  the 
new  science  of  that  day.  These  two 
lines  from  "Hamlet"  are  the  only 
possible  reference  he  could  find  to 
that  subject,  and  even  them  he  con- 
sidered rather  doubtful,  for  Hamlet 
may  have  been  indulging  in  pure, 
unscientific  rhapsody. 

Priscilla  Smith  Robinson 
Anchorage,  Kentucky 


Mr.  Martin  s  Mecca — 

To  the  Editors: 

The  article  in  the  December  issue 
by  John  Bartlow  Martin  on  a  Negro 
housing  situation  in  Chicago  ["The 
Strangest  Place  in  Chicago"]  was  in- 
deed very  valuable— America  could 
certainly  stand  more  like  it.  I  think 
a  great  many  people  are  unaware 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  Negro 
housing  in  this  country.  However 
I  think  the  article  tends  to  convey 
a  misleading  impression  about  the 
situation,  because  of  the  way  it 
makes  the  conditions  at  the  Mecca 
appear  as  something  unusual  and 
as  the  title  puts  it  "strange."  The 
truth  is  that  these  conditions  are 
quite  common  in  practically  all  of 
our  large  cities— in  many  instances 
far  worse  than  those  at  the  Mecca. 

Jusi  recently  I  completed  a  sur- 
vey of  rental  housing  costs  for  the 


*  Preserved  Smith,  Professor  of  History 
at  Cornell,  1922-41,  author  of  A  His- 
tory of  Modem  Culture.— The  Editors. 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  1  came  upon  sev- 
eral housing  accommodations  in  the 
Negro  living  area  which  were  far 
worse  than  those  described  by  Mr. 
Martin.  Not  only  were  these  units 
in  a  deplorable  state,  but  the  rents 
charged  for  them  were  exorbi- 
tant. .  .  . 

Apparently  these  people  are  pay- 
ing a  considerable  amount  for  hous- 
ing, and  yet  their  seeking  for  bet- 
ter accommodations  at  a  comparable 
cost  is  completely  stultified  because 
of  the  constant  discrimination 
against  them.  .  .  . 

I  hope  Mr.  Martin  will  write 
more  articles  on  this  subject— mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  cover  the  condi- 
tions in  other  cities. 

Earle  Ramsdell 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

To  the  Editors: 

It's  good  to  see  John  Bartlow 
Martin  back.  His  report  on  the 
Mecca  is  Martin  and  Harper's  at 
their  respective  bests. 

Mrs.  Harry  Williams 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Many  Thanks — 

To  the  Editors: 

This  is  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion over  the  last  three  issues  of 
Harper's  which  are  all  especially 
good  and  have  given  us  thorough 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Your  No- 
vember issue  was  one  of  the  most 
readable  and  interesting  issues  I 
have  ever  read,  with  each  article 
particularly  enjoyable.  Such  reports 
as  William  Zukerman's  ["Church 
and  State  in  Israel"],  Richard  Ro- 
verc's  book  reviews,  and  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Boswell  Journal  are 
all  outstanding. 

Harry  Weiss 
Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


YOU  ARE   INVITE  D  TO  ACCEPT  A 


IX   THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 


Now,  and  for  a  period  of  five  months  only, 
you  may  TRY  OUT  this  cooperative  plan  by  which  you 
obtain  a  unique  collection  of  the  ivorld's  classics, 
especially  illustrated  by  the  world's  great  artists 
and  well-printed  on  fine  papers— 
for  the  same  price  as  ordinary  novels! 

Before  you  begin  to  read  this  advertisement,  just  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  books  you  have  purchased  during  the 
past  year.  Now  that  you  have  read  them,  how  many  of  them 
will  you  read  again?  How  many  of  them  could  vanish  from 
your  home  without  being  missed  by  you?  How  much  better 
that  you  should  this  year  come  into  possession  of  books  that 
you  will  want  to  read  over  and  over  again:  of  books  you  will 
be  proud  to  own. 

You  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  at  this  moment.  For 
you  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership,  which  will 
cover  a  period  of  five  months,  in  The  Heritage  Club.  This  is 
because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  paper  in  this  country:  paper 
pulp,  too,  has  gone  to  war.  Of  the  high  quality  of  paper 
which  The  Heritage  Club  uses,  the  supply  is  so  limited  as  to 
force  us  to  gnash  our  teeth  in  fury.  We  have  been  promised 
just  enough  additional  paper  to  enable  us  to  take  in  one 
thousand  new  members,  to  receive  the  beautiful,  beautiful 
Heritage  books  during  the  coming  five  months. 

The  members  of  The  Heritage  Club  regularly  come 
into  possession  of  those  "classics  which  are  our  heritage 
from  the  past,  in  editions  which  will  be  the  heritage  of  the 
future."  They  come  into  possession  of  books  beautifully  il- 
lustrated, printed  on  papers  tested  to  assure  a  life  of  at  least 
two  centuries,  staunchly  bound  and  boxed. 

If  you  try  this  system,  you  will  in  the  coming  months  re- 
ceive just  five  books,  at  a  cost  of  only  $3-65  each  — or  only 
$3.28  each  if  you  pay  in  advance.  Then,  when  the  members 
receive  the  Prospectus  for  the  next  annual  series,  that  Pro- 
spectus will  go  to  you;  and  you  can  decide,  after  you  will 
have  had  five  of  the  books,  whether  you  want  to  continue. 

During  your  Trial  Membership  you  will  receive  War  and 
Peace  by  Tolstoy,  in  a  wonderful  thick  volume  of  1760  pages 
and  with  profuse  illustrations  by  Vasily  Verestchagin  and 
Fritz  Eichenberg;  Great  Expectations  by  Dickens,  with  illus- 
trations by  the  English  painter  Ardizzone;  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  by  Hawthorne,  illustrated  in  color  by  Valenti 
Angelo;  and  Bacon's  Essays;  and  a  big  beautiful  volume  con- 
taining Through  the  Looking-Glass  printed  with  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 

Never  in  the  history  of  book  publishing  has  a  greater  bar- 
gain been  offered  to  wise  buyers  of  books.  The  Trial  Mem- 
bership gives  you  an  opportunity  to  put  this  statement  to 
the  test.  Please  fill  out  the  coupon  printed  herewith  and 
mail  it  to  The  Heritage  Club  promptly.  You  will  then  re- 
ceive the  Prospectus  which  describes  The  Heritage  Club's 
system  and  the  books  you  will  receive;  and  one  of  the  Trial 
Memberships  will  be  reserved  for  you. 


To  THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 

595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Prospectus,  in  which  are 
described  The  Heritage  Club  s  cooperative  system  of 
distribution  and  also  the  books  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Trial  Members  during  the  coming  five  months.  I  un- 
derstand that  you  will  in  the  meantime  reserve  a  Trial 
Membership  for  me,  awaiting  my  application. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


CITY  &  STATE 
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understanding 


IN^EVER  before  has  there  been  such  a  need 
for  a  true  picture  abroad  of  life  in  these  United 
States. 

YOU  can  be  an  important  factor  in  creating  a 
better  understanding  of  our  way  of  life  by 
regularly  sending  copies  of  Harper's  Magazine 
(when  you  are  through  with  them)  to  a  friend 
or  relative  abroad,  or  to  a  United  States  Infor- 
mation Library  for  distribution. 

The  broad  editorial  character  of  Harper's  Mag- 
azine —  reporting  important  developments  in 
business,  politics,  science,  the  arts,  etc. — pre- 
sents, over  a  period  of  time,  quite  a  complete 
and  unbiased  picture  of  our  way  of  life. 

In  a  few  minutes  and  for  only  a  few  cents  you 
can  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Simply 
roll  a  copy  of  the  magazine  in  heavy  paper, 
address  and  drop  at  the  post  office. 


Address  your  magazine  package  to  the  UNITED  STATES  IN- 
FORMATION LIBRARY  in  the  country  of  your  choice  from 
those  listed  below: 


c/o  American  Embassy  at: 
New  Delhi,  India 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Bogota,  Colombia 
Caracas,  Venezuela 
Mexico  D.  F.,  Mexico 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Paris,  France 
The  Hague,  Netherlands 
Rome,  Italy 
Stockholm,  Sweden 


London,  England 
Cairo,  Egypt 

c/o  American  Legation  at: 
Bern,  Switzerland 
Beirut,  Lebanon 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 

c/o  American  Consulate  General  at: 
Bombay,  India 
Sydney,  Australia 
Johannesburg,  Union  of 
South  Africa 


LETTERS 


U.  S.  Books  Preferred- 


To  the  Editors: 

I  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  entitled  "American  Goods 
Preferred"  by  Fred  M.  Hechinger 
in  your  December  issue. 

I  think  yon  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  between  1945  and  1950 
no  less  than  560  American  books 
were  translated  and  published  in 
Germany,  and  that  furthermore 
American  books  were  published  in 
recent  years  in  many  other  foreign 
languages,  including  French,  Italian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Fin- 
nish, Dutch,  Icelandic,  Czech,  Pol- 
ish, Slovakian,  Japanese,  Russian, 
Hungarian,  Romanian,  Hebrew, 
Hindi,  Tamil,  Bengali,  etc.  I  have 
personally  arranged  for  the  transla- 
tion and  publication  of  various 
books  in  these  languages.  .  .  . 

The  above  facts  merely  serve  to 
emphasize  Mr.  Hechinger's  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  American 
culture  is  being  widely  disseminated 
all  over  the  world,  by  showing  that 
even  this  branch  of  "American 
goods"  is  being  preferred  abroad. 

Max  Pfeffer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bind  Promiscuous — 

To  the  Editors: 

In  reading  the  story  "Promiscu- 
ous Unbound"  in  the  December  is- 
sue, I  became  nostalgic  for  the  clear 
old  Harper's  of  long  ago,  with  its 
wealth  of  reading  fit  for  human 
consumption.  I  can't  see  how  that 
malodorous  thing  got  into  Harper's 
even  at  this  date,  although  I  have 
regretfully  noted  the  deterioration 
of  Harper's  for  some  time. 

If  this  goes  on,  I  will  be  an  ex- 
subscriber  when  my  present  sub- 
scription expires. 

Mrs.  Lela  Willson  Barrett 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Israel  Once  More — 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  November  issue  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Zukerman  writes  on  "Church 
and  State  in  Israel,"  seeking  to  prove 
that  the  government  of  Israel  is  at- 
tempting to  force  a  theocratic 
regime  on  its  people.  I  regret  to 
have  to  state  that  from  beginning 


here  there's  a  Will, 
there's  a  Way,.. 

to  enjoy  DOUBLE-BENEFITS  through  a 
Salvation  Army  guaranteed  Annuity! 

There's  a  way  to  make  your  last  will  and  testament  provide  an 
unfailing  source  of  fixed  income  for  your  loved  ones.  This  is 
through  a  Salvation  Army  Annuity. 

Here  are  the  advantages 
t^T      (  •  Safe  dependable  income,  regular,  life- 

/m  'ong  payments. 

•  Savings  on  Inheritance  and  Income  taxes. 

•  No  legal  fees  or  commissions. 

•  Up  to  7%  depending  on  age. 

•  Joint  or  survivorship  annuities. 
By  this  plan  you  really  immortalize  your 
money  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
tecting those  you  love.  When  you  pass  on, 
there  will  be,  in  your  name,  help  pro- 
vided for  someone  in  distress  through  The 
Salvation  Army. 

Write  today  for  complete  information. 
Request  Booklet  H-2 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

130  WEST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 
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to  end  this  article  is  distinguished 
by  misrepresentations,  exaggerations, 
and  halt-truths. 

It  is  not  denied  that  a  religious 
problem  exists  in  Israel.  Anyone 
more  familiar  with  the  country 
would  know  that  large  and  vocal 
sections  of  the  population  do  indeed 
object  to  certain  aspects  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  that  the  subject  is 
freely  ventilated  in  the  Knessett 
(parliament)  and  press.  .  .  . 

The  limitations  of  a  letter  to  the  | 
editors  preclude  either  a  complete 
refutation  of  all  Mr.  Zukerman's 
misstatements  or  an  analysis  of  his 
conceptions  of  "democracy,"  "theoc- 
racy," and  "racialism."  Even  a  re- 
stricted reply  will  suffice,  however, 
to  reveal  the  absurdity  of  his  claims 
of  "religion  by  force,"  "Rabbis 
offered  the  power  of  the  State  to  en- 
force .  .  .  religious  precepts,"  etc. 

The  elementary  truth  is  that  there 
is  no  statutory  obligation  on  anyone 
in  Israel  to  observe  the  precepts  of 
Judaism  or  any  other  faith.  Ob- 
servance  is  entirely  voluntary,  as  is  | 
non-observance  or  agnosticism. 

Saturday,  the  day  of  rest  to  the 
majority  of  people,  is  so  recognized 
officially.  Those  observe  it  who  wish 
to.  Utility  services  operate;  so  do 
taxis,  restaurants,  cafes;  museums 
and  sports  grounds  are  open. 

It  is  not  true  that  Reform  or  any 
other  congregations  are  required  to 
conduct  their  services  according  to 
the  Orthodox  pattern.  (There  is 
even  a  small  so-called  "Hebrew-  | 
Christian"  congregation  that  wor- 
ships as  it  pleases.)  The  state  does 
not  build  or  maintain  Orthodox 
synagogues.  Nor  does  it  maintain 
rabbis  except  those  who  serve  in  the 
Rabbinic  Courts. 

There  is  no  state  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diet.  As  an  emergency  meas- 
ure consequent  upon  Israel's  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  the  government 
has  been  importing  directly  or  un- 
der its  control  meat  supplies  and 
other  foodstuffs.  Both  kosher  and 
non-kosher  meat  has  been  imported. 
The  slaughter  of  livestock  locally 
(about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  meat 
consumption  in  the  past  six  months) 
conforms  with  religious  observance  j 
or  not,  as  the  consumers  may  choose,  j 

On  the  question  of  immigration, 
Mr.  Zukerman's  statements  are 
equally  untrue.  .  .  .  No  religious  test 
of  any  kind  has  ever  been  imposed  | 


Down-to-earth, 
professional  Know-How  .  .  . 

WRITING  TO  SELL 

A  practical  guide  to  the  technique  of 
magazine  writing,  the  literary  market, 
and  the  business  problems  of  authors. 

By  SCOTT  MEREDITH 

THE  ONLY  BOOK  THAT  COVERS  EVERY 

PHASE  OF  THE  WRITING  BUSINESS 

If  you  want  to  write — and  sell  what  you 
write — this  book  shows  you  how  to  break 
into  the  writing  business.  In  it  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  country's  largest  liter- 
ary agencies  gives  you  honest,  down-to- 
earth  advice  on  all  phases  of  successful 
writing,  from  the  initial  urge,  through 
plotting,  styling  and  titling,  to  actual 
marketing  and  contracting. 

TESTED  WRITING  ADVICE  FOR  YOU 

Writing  to  Sell  is  packed  with  inside 
information  on  market  requirements  and 
magazine  practice.  The  author  tells  you: 
How  to  get  ideas  for  stories  •  What  edi- 
tors buy  •  How  and  when  to  revise  •  The 
basic  pattern  plot  of  all  salable  fiction  • 
Where  to  go  with  your  completed  story. 
He  gives  you  practical  pointers  on  dia- 
logue, style,  and  legal  matters.  Here  are 
facts  about  writing  to  help  you  sell  what  you 
write. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  FOR 

|  '  10  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION  j 

j    HARPER  ft  BROTH  ERS.  51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16 

■  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  Whiting  to  Sell  ' 
I  for  10  days'  free  examination.  Within  that  time  I 
I    I  will   remit   $2.75,  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  ! 

■  charges,  or  return  the  book  postpaid.  I 

I  Name   

|  Address    i 

I   City       .....    Zone.  .       State   | 

I  OXl/n  ,f  5011  enc,ose  payment  publisher  will  I 
I  oAVt!  |mv  mailing  charges.  Same  return  ' 
I  privilege.  3720L3  I 
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"There  is  no  voice 
like  it  in  the  world 
of  music  today... 

Glen  Dillard  Cunn  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


•  Acclaimed  ihe  in<i»t  exciting 
musical  event  of  our  generation 
...Yma  Sumac's  allium  is  u<:ain 
available  al  your  record  dealer. 
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Prize  Novel  Contest. 


DEADLINE 
June  1,  1951 


lanuscripts  may  be 
submitted  now  and  at  any 
time  up  to  the  closing  date 
of  June  1,  1951.  To  the 
author  of  the  prize  novel,  as 
determined  by  the  judges, 
Harper  &  Brothers  will  pay 
the  sum  of  $10,000  as  fol- 
lows: $2,000  as  an  outright 
prize,  independent  of  royal- 
ties, and  $8,000  as  a  mini- 
mum guarantee  of  royalties 
to  be  paid  six  months  after 
publication. 

The  Harper  Prize  Novel 
Contest  is  designed  to  give 
recognition  to  a  work  of  out- 
standing merit  in  the  field  of 
fiction.  It  is  also  the  publish- 
er's hope  that  the  award  may 
give  encouragement  to  a  new 
and  perhaps  unknown  author, 
although  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test do  not  exclude  the  work 
of  authors  who  may  have 
had  previous  novels  pub- 
lished. 

THE  JUDGES: 

A.  B.  GUTHRIE,  Jr. 

author  of  The  Big  Sky  and 
The  Way  West  (Pulitzer 
Prize  Winner,  1950) 

0RVILLE  PRESC0TT 

daily  book  critic  of 
The  New  York  Times 

BERNARD  DE  V0T0 

critic,  novelist,  historian, 
author  of  The  Year  of 
Decision,  Across  the  Wide 
Missouri  (Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner,  1948)  The  World 
of  Fiction,  and 
many  other  works 

(This  contest  is  NOT  limited 
to  first  novels.) 

Write  for  circular  giving 
full  details  and  contest  rules 

The  Harper  Prize  Novel  Contest 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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on  applicants  for  immigration. 
Those  whose  need  is  greatest,  such 
as  Jews  from  Europe  and  from  the 
Arab  countries,  have  been  admitted 
first.  To  suggest  that  immigration 
is  controlled  to  give  preference  to 
Orthodox  over  non-Orthodox  im- 
migrants is  deliberately  misleading. 

The  main  evidence  in  Mr.  Zucker- 
man's  case  appears  to  be  laws  of  per- 
sonal status,  such  as  marriage  and 
divorce,  administered  by  the  Rab- 
binic Courts.  The  legal  code  of  a 
civilized  nation  is  not  the  summary 
product  of  a  matter  of  months.  In 
the  thirty  months  of  its  existence,  a 
period  in  which  Israel  has  had  to 
husband  its  maximum  resources  to 
grapple  with  the  crushing  problems 
that  beset  it,  it  has  formulated  only 
a  very  minor  part  of  its  new  code. 
In  the  interim  it  has  carried  over 
the  legislation  of  the  previous 
Mandatory  Government.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Rabbinic  Courts  in 
laws  of  personal  status  is  part  of  the 
legal  structure  so  maintained.  .  .  . 
No  new  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  establish  or  reinforce 
Orthodox  Judaism,  and  the  only 
new  legislation  hitherto  drafted  in 
this  sphere  is  concerned  with  insur- 
ing equal  rights  for  women. 

Mr.  Zukerman's  definitions  and 
interpretations  of  the  Rabbinic  laws 
of  personal  status  are,  moreover, 
fantastically  wrong.  For  example, 
Ear  from  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock being  .  .  .  "treated  as  outcasts," 
having  no  status  under  the  re- 
ligious law  and  not  even  being  per- 
mitted to  marry  in  the  Jewish  fold, 
there  is,  indeed,  no  such  conception 
as  illegitimacy  for  any  Jewish  child 
under  Rabbinic  law.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Zukerman  knows  as  little  of 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Israel 
as  of  the  operations  of  their  legal 
system  if  he  thinks  that  their  demo- 
cratic instincts  have  suddenly  be- 
come palsied  over  the  religious  issue. 
The  people  recognize,  as  he  does 
not,  that  Israel's  religious  problem 
is  as  difficult  as  religious  problems 
always  are,  and  perhaps  in  this  in- 
stance more  so.  Its  solution  will  be 
dictated  by  the  moral  and  social 
traditions  and  aspirations  of  Israel, 
manifested  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

Y.  H.  Levin 
Pi  ess  Counselor 
Embassy  of  Israel 
Washington,  U.  C. 


advice  on 
SCHOOL 
and 

COLLEGE 
problems 


If  you  tvant  catalogs  of  one  or 
more  schools  or  colleges  adver- 
tised in  this  issue,  HARPER'S 
will  have  them  sent  to  you,  and 
save  your  making  a  number  of 
individual  inquiries. 

//  you  tvant  catalogs  of  any 
schools  not  advertised  in  this 
issue  but  have  heard  about 
otherwise,  we'll  gladly  have 
them  sent  also  for  your  study 
and  guidance. 

//  you  need  authoritative  and 
impartial  suggestions  about 
schools  or  colleges,  we  can  assist 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of 
parents,  guardians,  etc.,  for  over 
50  years. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience.  There  are  no  fees 
in  volved. 


Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement, 

Director  of  Educational  Guidance 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  catalogs  of  the 
following  schools  and  colleges: 


I  would  he  glad  to  have  you  sug- 
gesl  schools  or  colleges.  (  Check  I 

Boys  □      Gir/s  □      Coed  \J 

Age  □ 

Location  preferred   

Other  requirements   

Name  

Address   

2-51 


i  Schools  and  Colleges  4 

TlIE  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this    I  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial 

section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  request.    1  ~   »-»-■-  -—      -     ■    —  — 

If  you  wish  counsel  on  an  individual  problem.  Harper's  School 


Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial 
viewpoint.  Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement.  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Guidance,  49  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  City  16 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 

FTench    Camp    for    Girls    6-18.    On  Lake 

Champlain.  28th  year.  Three  age  groups.  Rid- 
ing,   sailing,   water   sports,   tennis.  Conversa- 
tional French  with  European  counselors. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Chase, 

50  S.  Willard  St.,  Bublington,  Vt. 


SUSQUEHANNA 

Boys  5-16.  Mountain  camp  on  private  lake.  New 
Milford,  Pa.  33rd  Year.  825  Acres.  Daily  riding,  com- 
plete course  in  horsemanship.  .15  CAMP-OWNED  HOUSES. 
Own  farm.  All  sports.  3  age  groups.  Skilled  leader  for  each 
4  boys.    Personal  development  our  aim.  Booklet. 

Robert  T.  Smith  New  Milford,  Pa. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  A  boy's  ideal 
vacation  at  moderate  cost.  Regular 
Academy  personnel.  Exceptional  living, 
health,  recreational  facilities.  All  sports.  Naval  and 
Horsemanship  Schools  (Boys  14-18)  ;  Woodcraft  (9',£-14). 
Separate  catalogs.  26  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Culver,  Ind. 


FOUR  WINDS  AND  WESTWARD  HO 

Pacific  Coast  camps  for  girls  and  boys.  200  islands  to 
explore  and  miles  of  saddle  trails.  2  5th  season.  All 
land  and  water  sports  with  emphasis  on  sailing,  riding, 
rrulesi?  and  saddle  trips  music  creative  arts  drawing 
Literature  on  request.    Also  chaperoned  trips  to  Europe. 

Four  Winds  and  Westward  Ho, 

Deer  Harbor,  Washington 


MAINE  CAMPS  are  STATE  INSPECTED 

Your  youngsters  get  added  protection  while  they  enjoy  a 
healthy,  happy  outdoor  life  at  one  of  over  200  camps  in 
Maine.  Competent'  State  personnel  inspect  camps  regularly. 
Write  Iter  our  new  booklet.  Maine  Development  Com- 
mission, 1131  Gateway  Circle,  Portland,  Maine. 


Camping 


is  an  experience  every  boy  or  girl 
should  have.  Under  expert  supervision 
it  affords  immeasurable  pleasure  in  a 
most  healthful  form — sleeping  in  the 
open,  instruction  in  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  nature  study,  craft  work, 
boating,  and — most  important  of  all — 
how  to  live  with  others. 

Send  Your  Child 
to  Camp  This  Year 

Let  us  help  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
summer  camp  for  your  boy  or  girl — a 
guestion  demanding  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. Do  not  delay.  Hasty  deci- 
sions are  likely  to  be  regretted  later. 
You  will  find  suggestions  among  the 
announcements  contained  in  the  School 
and  Camp  Sections  of  this  and  follow- 
ing issues.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
additional  information  and  send  you 
booklets  of  any  camps  you  may  have 
under  consideration.  Write  to: 
Camp  Information  Bureau 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rVJ  Street      New  York  16,  N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  General  and 
post  graduate  college  courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art, 
secretarial.  College  town  advantages.  Riding.  Skiing. 
Swimming.  Mensendieck  system  for  posture.  National  en- 
rollment. 74th  yr.  Summer  School,  Newport,  R.  I.  Catalogs 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Emerson,  Box  43.  Northampton,  Mass. 


MAINE 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Established  in  192  6.  Recognized  by  educators  as  a 
leader  in  the  small-school  field.  College  candidates  save 
time  while  improving  scholastic  results.  A  flexible  program 
is  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  aims  of  the  individual 
student  and  is  directed  by  a  faculty  of  one  master  for 
every  four  boys.    Small  classes.    Accredited  college  prep. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster,     Dexter,  Me. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PERKIOMEN 

Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Founded  1  874.  Strong  col- 
lege preparation.  Individual  programs  arouse  interest  and 
accomplish  maximum  results  in  shortest  time.  Grades 
7-12.  Wide  selection  of  sports.  Every  boy  on  a  team. 
Public  speaking  emphasized.     Country  location.  Catalog. 

Albert  M.  Rogers,  Headmaster,     Pennsburg,  Pa. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

A.B.,  B.S.,  Degrees.  Liberal  Arts,  Merchandising.  Bus. 
Adm..  Home  Ec.,  Dietetics.  Music,  Secretarial.  Kindergar- 
ten Training,  Riding.  Sailing,  Sports.  Advantages  of 
Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washington.  Estab.  1  853.  Enroll- 
ment 34  States,  4  Foreign  Countries.  Send  lor  Catalog: 
Box  H-2,  Lutherville,  Maryland 


NEW  JERSEY 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SH00TEF 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH    STUDENT   A  CLAS 

For  those  with  education 
problems  —  successful  colle 
preparation  and  general  ed 
cation.  Our  teste  discov 
causes  of  difficulties  and  i 
(1)  devise  individualized  pi 
gram  to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lc 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effe 
tively  the  art  of  concentration  and  the  scien 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  30;  1,1,  years'  experience 
Write  Edward  K.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Headmast 

OXFORD  ACADEM 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


INDIANA 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

IIX/FRr  <)n  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  Thoroi 
\^  preparation  for  college.  High  scholai 
^^^^m^^^^  standards.  Understanding  guidar 
Develops  initiative,  courtesy,  poise,  stamina,  charact 
Leadership  training.  Exceptional  facilities.  All  spot 
Senior  ROTC.  Catalog.  26  Pershing  Drive,  Culver,  I] 

TR I -STATE  COLLEG 


-  '  -  ' 


VIRGINIA 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

One  Subject  Plan  has  increased  number  of  honor  students 
5  0%.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern 
buildings.  2  gyms,  pool.  Excellent  health  record.  Sepa- 
rate Junior  School,  grades  1-7.  One  Subject  Plan  booklet 
and  catalog: 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker.     Box  802,     Fork  Union,  Va. 

A  CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection 
from  among  the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this 
issue,  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  information  and 
suggestions,  giving  full  particulars. 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine, 

49  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


B  S 
DEGREE 
IN  27 
MONTHS 

Founded  1884 
World-Wide 
Enrollment. 


Civil,  Elect.,  Mech. ,  Chem..  At 
Radio  and  Telev.  Engineering;  R 
Adm.,  Acct.  Extensive  campus.  > 
and  modernized  buildings  .  .  .  up- 
date labs.  Low  cost.  Prep  courses.  P 
sonalized  instruction.  Heavy  dema 
for  graduates. 

Enter  Jan..  March,  June,  Sept. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

3421  College  Ave.,  Angola.  Ind. 


ILLINOIS 


Layout.  Lettering;  Comm 
cial  Art.  Fashion,  Magaz 
Illustration;  Dress  Desl 
Interior  Decoration;  C 
tooning.  Drawing.  Paint 
— All  taught  under  Wo 
Famous  Direct  Project  Me 
Eve.,  Sat..  Sun.  Class 
Free   Catalog  F,    1 8  Soi 


chigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


WISCONSIN 


KEMPER  HALL 

81st  year  Episcopal  Boarding  &  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Thorough  college  preparation  and  training  for  purposeful 
living.  Music,  art,  and  dramatics.  All  sports.  Junior 
school  department.  Beautiful  Lake  Shore  Campus.  50  miles 
from  Chicago.   For  catalog  address: 

Box  H,  Kenosha.  Wisconsin 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  Five  home- 
like, attractive  buildings.  30  acres  of  campus  and  gardens. 
Summer  session  in  Maine. 

Franklin  H.  Perkins,  M.D..  Dir., 

Box  11.  Lancaster.  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


LAWTON  SCHOOL 

Training  discriminating  young  women  for  Professional 
Careers  since  1038.  Medical  Assistants  and  Dental  As- 
sistants. Professional  faculty.  Club  residences.  Vacation 
in  Sunny  California  while  you  learn.  Spring  Term  begins 
Feb.   10.    Reiiuest  free  Catalog  7. 

M.  MURRAY  LAWTON.  M.  D.,  Director, 

8475  Beverly  Blvd..  Los  Anghles  48,  Calif. 


ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Accredited -college  preparation  in  heart  of  Wisconsi 
land  o'lakes  within  easy  driving  distance  of  Chica. 
Grades  7-12.  Balanced  program.  Excellent  faculty.  R 
ing,  golf,  rifle  markmanship,  saling.  Winter  sports.  F 
ing.    Summer  session.    07th  year.    Write  for  catalog. 

122  1  DeKoven  Hall.  Dei.ai.-iki.d.  Wis. 


HOME  STUDY 


COLLEGE  DEGREE  AT  HOME 

B.A.,  B.F.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.B.  degrees  by 
home  study.  Previous  credits  rec- 
ognized. Undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate studies.  Fremont  College. 
State  chartered.  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, San  Acacio  at  Delora,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


for  "Harper"  Readers 


The  Human 
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Essays  in 
Teaching 

Edited  by  Harold  Taylor, 
President,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

"An  eloquent  statement  on  the 
meaning  of  college  education." 
NATHANIEL  CANTOR,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo.  "Welcome  read- 
ing for  parents  and  for  all 
interested  in  the  education  of 
youth." — Library  Journal.  "For 
critics  of  so-called  progressive 
education,  the  essays  should  be 
an  eye-opener." — N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Book  Review.  Twelve 
distinguished  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  here 
interpret  that  college's  challeng- 
ing educational  philosophy. 

$3.00 


A  National 
Agricultural 
Policy 

For  All  the  People  of  the 
United  States 

by  Leonard  Hastings  Schoff, 
University  Seminar  Associate, 
Columbia  University 

Amid  the  search  for  realistic  al- 
ternatives to  the  Brannan  plan, 
this  book  presents  an  agricul- 
tural policy  that  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country — 
rather  than  those  of  a  few 
groups  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority.  Here  is  a  bold,  con- 
crete program  aimed  to  elimi- 
nate unprofitable  farms  and  re- 
lieve the  American  taxpayer  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  farm 
prosperity.  $2.50 


Field  Theory  in 
Social  Science 

Selected  Theoretical  Papers 
on  an  Approach  to  Social 
Psychological  Research 

by  Kurt  Lewin.  Edited  by 
Dorwin  Cartwright,  Research 
Center  for  Group  Dynamics, 
University  of  Michigan 

"This  volume  demonstrates 
again  the  intellectual  power  of 
(Kurt  Lewin's)  theory  for  organ- 
izing and  understanding  the 
facts  of  man's  behavior  in  society. 
To  study  its  pages  ...  is  to  learn 
anew  why  Lewin's  distinctive 
genius  has  helped  shape  the 
social  science  thinking  of  our 
time."  —  Robert  K.  Merton, 
Columbia  University.  $5.00 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


A  great  reporter  on  the  spot  to 
cover  a  great  subject  at  a 

great  moment  in  history 

the  Riddle  of  Mac  Arthur 

JAPAN,  KOREA  and  the  FAR  EAST 


HARPER 


Disturber 
Of  The 
Peace 

The  Life  and  Riotous 
Times  of  H.  L.  Mencken 


By  WILLIAM  MANCHESTER.  The 

first  complete  biography  of  Menc- 
ken. "An  authentic  Rembrandt  van 
Rijn  portrait  study  of  the  Chuckling 
Sage  of  Baltimore  .  .  .  Man!  how  that 
man,  Manchester,  can  write!" 
—BURTON  RASCOE.       Illustrated.  $3.75 


BY  JOHN  GUNTHER 

author  of  Inside  Asia  and 
Roosevelt  in  Retrospect 

John  Gunther  was  in  Japan  when  Mac- 
Arthur  launched  the  United  Nations 
military  intervention  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia.  His  new  book  provides 
an  unbiased  portrait  of  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  the  remark- 
able story  of  the  Japanese 
occupation,  and  throws 
new  light  on  the 
problems  con- 
fronting us 
in  Asia. 
$2.75 
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Appeal 
To  Arms 


Linden  Road 

a  novel  by  MIRIAM  BRUCE.  Hagar  Tobias 
grew  up  a  Jewish  girl  in  an  "exclusive" 
Gentile  community.  Not  until  she  was 
grown  and  half-way  across  the  world 
from  America  was  she  to  realize  that 
Linden  Road  was  for  her  a  state  of 
mind  as  well  as  a  locality  ...  A  per- 
ceptive and  moving  novel  of 
today,  refreshing  in  its  lack  of 
sentimentality.  S3.00 


By  WILLARD  M.  WAL- 
LACE. The  outstanding  one- 
volume  military  history  of  the 
American  Revolution,  brilliantly 
written  for  the  general  reader.  In- 
formative, stimulating  and  alive  on 
every  page.  Mr.  Wallace's  book  is  a 
credit  to  the  magnificence  of  its  subject. 

Illustrated.  S4.00 


The 
true  story 

behind 
a  fabulous 

legend 


Moscow  -  On  -The  - 
Hudson 

By  M.  K.  ARGUS.  A  hilarious  report  on 
New  York's  famed  Russian  Colony  by 
a  Russian  journalist.  You  can  read 
about  these  Russians  without  burst- 
ing a  blood  vessel — unless  you 
start  laughing  too  hard.  25 
cartoons  by  the  author. 

$2.50 
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ROMMEL 

f       The  Desert  Fox 

by  Brigadier  Desmond  Young 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  writing  of  Field  Marshal  Rommel 
in  The  Grand  Alliance,  said:  "His  ardour  and  daring  inflicted 
grievous  disasters  upon  us,  but  he  deserves  the  salute  which  I  made 
him — and  not  without  some  reproaches  from  the  public — in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  January  1942,  when  I  said  of  him  'We  have  a  very  daring 
and  skilful  opponent  against  us,  and,  may  I  say  across  the  havoc  of  war, 
a  great  general.'  " 

Brigadier  Young's  story  of  the  life,  adventures  and  strange  death  of  Rommel 
"is  as  exciting  and  readable  as  many  novels." 

— Field  Marshal  Earl  Wavell.    Illustrated.  $3.50 
At  all  bookstores 
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Remember  h  pick  up  some 
fork  Chops  on  +he  way  home ! " 


While  just  about  everybody  likes  the 
idea  of  meat  on  the  table,  most  folks 
also  like  the  idea  of  turning  the  proc- 
essing and  curing  chore  over  to  the 
nation's  meat  packers. 

That  even  goes  for  a  lot  of  farm  families 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  hog  country. 
With  prime  porkers  rooting  all  over  the 
place,  you'll  find  packer-processed  meats 
in  many  a  farm  refrigerator. 


This,  we  believe,  says  something  impor- 
tant. When  farmers  find  it's  to  their 
advantage  to  sell  their  animals  to  meat 
packers  and  buy  just  the  cuts  of  meat 
they  want  from  retailers,  that's  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  America's  meat 
supply  system  is  working  all  right. 

It  shows  that  the  service  performed  by 
meat  packing  companies  is  well  worth 
its  moderate  cost. 


American  Meat  Institute 

Headquarters,  Chicago      •      Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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Roosevelt  and  the  Far  East 

Sumner  Welles 


Even  the  most  friendly  of  the  many 
Roosevelt  biographers  have  a  tendency 
to  imply  that  the  President  gave  little 
thought  to  foreign  affairs  before  1939.  The 
impression  created  is  far  from  accurate. 

In  the  first  place  I  doubt  whether  any 
American  President  since  John  Quincy 
Adams  has  been  so  well  versed  in  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  his  own  country  or  so  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  modern  history  of 
Europe  or  of  Asia.  His  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy was  exceptional  and  his  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  geopolitics  almost  instinctive. 

During  his  first  administration  the  des- 
perate  condition  of  the  country  necessarily 
forced  the  President  to  dedicate  the  major 
part  of  his  attention  to  the  reform  and  re- 
covery program.  Yet  even  during  those  first 
hectic  "Hundred  Days"  of  the  New  Deal  there 
was  hardly  a  major  foreign  government  that 
did  not  send  a  spokesman  to  Washington  to 
talk  over  its  own  problems,  as  well  as  world 
problems,  with  the  President. 

It  is  quite  true  thai  dining  Hitler's  first 
years  in  power  the  President,  like  most  of  us. 


underestimated  the  extent  of  the  Nazi  men- 
ace. But  he  never  underestimated  the  danger 
to  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  affgres- 
sion  on  which  Japan  had  embarked  in  1931. 
In  the  four  months  between  his  first  election 
and  his  inauguration  he  conferred  twice  with 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  then  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der Hoover,  on  Far  Eastern  affairs.  He  soon 
thereafter  announced  that  he  was  whole- 
heartedly determined  to  support  the  Stimson 
policy  of  non-recognition  of  Japan's  conquest 
of  Manchuria. 

Noav  generally  forgotten  apparently  is  the 
President's  deep  concern  for  the  success  of  the 
disarmament  conference  held  in  1933.  In  fact, 
about  the  only  common-sense  recommenda- 
tion laid  before  the  conference  was  the 
Roosevelt  proposal  to  define  aggression. 

As  early  as  the  Winter  of  1936  the  President 
was  already  so  "worried  In  developments  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  thai  he  initiated  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace,  to  insure  the  defense  and  solidarity  of 
our  hemisphere  if  it  should  be  again  con- 
fronted with  a  world  war.    One  may  also 


This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  tracing  our 
Far  Eastern  policy  since  the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  They  will  be  part 
oj   his   book,   Seven    Decisions   That   Shaped  History,  to  be  published  this  spring. 
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recall  his  initiative  in  creating  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  Refugees  in  1938. 
and  his  repeated  efforts  to  dissuade  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  from  their  fatal  partnership  in 
crime,  as  additional  concrete  evidence  of  his 
constant  concern  with  foreign  affairs. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  first  term  he 
ordered  the  Treasury  Department  to  see  w  hat 
could  be  done  to  help  Chiang  Kai-shek's  gov- 
ernment to  overcome  the  ever-increasing  eco- 
nomic difficulties  caused  by  the  Japanese 
threat.  Arming  the  Chinese  forces  and  keep- 
ing them  mobilized  was  a  vast  drain  on 
China's  resources.  The  government  was  un- 
able to  secure  adequate  revenues.  Worst  of  all. 
the  shrinkage  of  Chinese  currency  was  creating 
a  chaotic  situation  even  in  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces that  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
Japanese  invasion. 

Here  the  responsibility  could  not  be  laid 
at  Japan's  door.  The  problem  was  created 
by  the  silver  purchase  act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1934.  Silver  had 
long  been  the  basis  for  China's  currency. 
When  we  increased  the  price  of  silver  from 
thirty  cents  to  $1.29  an  ounce,  it  was  not  long 
before  China's  silver  came  flooding  into  the 
United  States.  In  China  the  results  were 
disastrous.  The  business  life  of  China  was  dis- 
located. Her  export  trade  from  the  ports  that 
were  still  open  came  to  a  halt.  Inflation 
commenced  the  long  upward  spiral  that 
reached  such  fatal  heights  by  the  time  the 
Nationalist  government  later  took  refuge  at 
Chungking. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  help  the  President 
could  offer  was  recurrent  loans  from  various 
governmental  agencies,  and  recurrent  sugges- 
tions for  internal  reform.  The  former  were 
necessarily  no  more  than  stopgaps.  The  latter, 
whether  well  or  ill  considered,  were  scarcely 
feasible  under  the  conditions  then  existing  in 
the  invaded  country.  The  one  sure  method 
to  prevent  increasing  chaos— the  repeal  of  the 
silver  purchase  act— was  wholly  impracticable, 
because  of  our  own  recovery  program  and  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  the  silver  states  in 
the  Congress. 

The  preferential  attention  which  the 
President  gave  at  first  to  Far  Eastern 
problems  was  partly  due  to  purely  per- 
sonal reasons.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  more  than  seven  years,  he  had  be- 
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come  imbued  with  the  Navy's  conviction  that 
Japan  was  America's  Number  1  antagonist. 
And  no  one  close  to  the  President  could  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  deep  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  China  that  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother's  side  of  his  family.  His  mother,  in 
fact,  had  lived  in  China  as  a  small  girl,  and 
he  himself  loved  to  tell  over  and  over  again 
stories  of  the  dealings  members  of  his  family 
had  had  with  various  Chinese  dignitaries  and 
merchants  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  personal  equation  of  this 
kind  undeniably  influences  the  thinking  of  a 
man  even  in  high  office.  Quite  apart  from 
the  moral,  international,  or  economic  issues 
that  were  involved,  it  was,  therefore,  only 
natural  for  the  President  to  be  profoundly 
concerned  when  Japan  first  invaded  Man- 
churia. He  became  ever  more  incensed  by 
Japan's  conduct  as  the  years  passed. 

In  the  spring  of  1934  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  that  in  effect 
asserted  its  right  to  hold  a  protectorate  over 
China.  A  few  months  later  japan  announced 
her  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Wash- 
ington Naval  Treaty,  which  limited  the  naval 
armaments  of  all  of  the  major  powers.  In  1936 
Japan  aligned  herself  with  Nazi  Germany  and 
f  ascist  Italy  by  signing  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact.  In  July  of  the  following  year  the 
Japanese  armies  invaded  China  proper,  be- 
ginning the  ever-expanding  occupation  of 
Chinese  territory  that  was  to  continue  unin- 
terruptedly until  Japan's  final  defeat  eight 
years  later. 

It  had  by  now  become  perfectly  clear  that 
all  the  liberal  and  Western-minded  men  who 
had  once  been  real  factors  in  Japan's  political 
life  had  no  longer  any  voice  in  determining- 
Japanese  policy;  the  ultra-nationalists  and 
militarists  had  a  firm  grip  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  nothing  short  of  force,  or  the  con- 
viction that  they  would  encounter  superior 
force,  would  make  them  abandon  their  plan 
to  impose  Japanese  suzerainty  over  the  whole 
of  the  Far  East. 

Neither  China  nor  Japan  had  officially  de- 
clared war  upon  the  other.  The  President 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  discretion 
granted  him  by  the  Congress  and  refused  to 
invoke  the  Neutrality  Act  which  would  have 
prevented  the  sale  of  munitions  to  both  coun- 
tries. Had  the  Act  been  applied  its  effects 
upon  China  would  have  been  far  more  harm- 
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ful  than  its  effects  upon  Japan,  for  China  was 
already  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  its  means  of  self-defense. 

What  more  could  the  United  States  do  in 
the  liffht  of  the  conditions  that  then  existed? 
Secretary  Hull  periodically  issued  pious  re- 
monstrances, but  these,  needless  to  say,  proved 
as  a  deterrent  to  be  as  potent  as  the  proverbial 
snowball  in  Hell.  As  Herbert  Feis  says  in  his 
admirable  book,  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
"We  were  trying"  to  make  foreign  policy  out 
of  morality  and  neutrality  alone." 

France,  confronted  with  a  rearming  Ger- 
many, was  preoccupied  with  her  own  de- 
fense. The  smaller  countries  with  possessions 
in  the  Far  East  had  no  force  at  fheir  disposal. 
The  British  government,  so  long  as  Stanley 
Baldwin  was  Prime-  Minister  and  such  men 
as  Sir  John  Simon  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  were 
Foreign  Secretaries,  refused  to  consider  any 
kind  of  concerted  international  action.  It  had 
been  largely  responsible,  as  the  Japanese 
aggression  in  Manchuria  and  Mussolini's  in- 
vasion of  Abyssinia  so  depressingly  demon- 
strated, for  preventing  the  League  of  Nations 
from  imposing  sanctions  upon  any  powerful 
aoforessor. 

II 

Ai  i.  through  the  summer  of  1937  the  Presi- 
f\  dent  grew  increasingly  restive.  He  had 
/  %  become  convinced  that  in  its  own  in- 
terest the  United  States  should  not  sit  placidly 
by  while  a  brutal  military  dictatorship  allied 
with  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  moved 
to  brine  the  immense  resources  and  the  re- 
serves  of  man  power  of  China  and  of  South- 
eastern Asia  under  its  own  control.  In  any 
world  in  which  such  regimes  became  domi- 
nant, human  freedom  and  democracy  could 
not  long  survive. 

Apart  from  issuing  additional  "preach- 
ments" Secretary  Hull  suggested  no  concrete 
action.  Protests  against  the  seizure  of  Amer- 
ican properties  and  interference  with  Amer- 
ican  nationals  in  China  were  from  time  to 
time  registered  with  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. But  as  the  scope  of  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  China  grew,  our  protests  Were  in- 
creasingly disregarded. 

Finally,  the  President  ordered  the  Navy  to 
send  him  large-scale  maps  of  the  Pacific. 
These  were  placed  upon  a  stand  in  his  White 


House  office.  He  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  something  that  could  perhaps  be  done. 

It  was  in  July  1937,  shortly  after  Japan's 
invasion  of  China,  that  he  first  talked  over 
with  me  the  plan  that  he  had  in  mind.  This 
was  no  less  than  to  impose  upon  Japan  a  trade 
embargo  to  be  enforced  by  units  of  the 
American  and  British  Navies  stationed  at 
strategic  points  in  the  Pacific.  Japan's  econ- 
omy depended  largely  upon  the  American 
and  British  markets.  If  these  markets  were 
denied  to  her,  Japan  could  not  hope  for  long 
to  continue  her  onward  march. 

I  remember  asking  the  President  whether 
he  did.  not  believe,  since  we  were  fully  aware 
that  the  Japanese  Army  controlled  the  Cabi- 
net of  Prince  Konoye,  that  such  a  step  on  our 
part  must  necessarily  result  in  war.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  think  so.  Japan  was  already 
so  heavily  committed  in  China  that  her  econ- 
omy was  stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  If 
her  trade  were  shut  off  she  would  bog  down 
long  before  she  could  get  access  to  the  oil 
and  other  raw  materials  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  she  would  need.  He  did  not  believe  she 
would  dare  risk  war  at  that  juncture. 

I  also  remember  asking  him  what  assur- 
ance he  had,  in  view  of  our  past  experience, 
that  the  British  government  would  be  willing 
to  go  along  with  so  radical  a  policy.  His 
answer  to  this  was  that  he  had  reason  to  hope 
that  the  new  British  Cabinet— for  Neville 
Chamberlain  had  by  now  replaced  Stanley 
Baldwin,  and  Anthony  Eden  was  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs— would 
not  only  have  more  "guts"  than  its  prede- 
cessor, but  that  it  might  be  able  to  see  that 
the  survival  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
was  at  stake.  He  added  with  a  chuckle  that 
the  British  financial  interests  at  least  must 
realize  that  they  would  lose  their  vast  hold- 
ings in  the  Far  East  if  Japan  were  permitted 
to  make  Asia  a  Japanese  colony. 

Shortlv  thereafter  I  left  Washington  for 
several  weeks.  Din  ing  my  absence  the 
President  abandoned  his  plan.  I  know 
that  Admiral  Leahy,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Eavored  it.  Whether  the  President 
was  deterred  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sec- 
retary  <»l  State,  by  his  knowledge  that  Mi. 
Chamberlain  would  not  agree  to  joint  action, 
by  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  ranking- 
admirals  in   the   Navy   Department   that  a 
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quasi-blockade  of  this  character  must  end  in 
war  for  which  the  American  Navy  was  not 
i hen  prepared,  or  by  his  realization  that  an 
isolationist  Congress  and  an  isolationist  coun- 
try would  react  violently  against  so  radical  a 
move,  I  never  learned.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  he  finally  decided  that  public  opinion 
would  refuse  to  support  any  action  that  en- 
tailed even  the  remotest  possibility  of  war. 

Yet  the  incident  is  of  peculiar  interest 
since  it  lights  up  the  background  of  the  Presi- 
dent's famous  "Quarantine"  speech  delivered 
in  Chicago  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

And  what  the  President  urged  in  that 
speech— that  the  decent  members  of  interna- 
tional society  "quarantine"  all  aggressor  na- 
tions—was precisely  what  he  had  been  turning 
over  in  his  mind  earlier  that  summer.  The 
ostracism  by  any  community  of  an  evil-doer 
implies  that  he  will  be  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munications unless  he  is  willing  to  reform. 
The  free,  decent,  and  peaceful  members  of 
the  family  of  nations  had  to  decide,  as  the 
President  put  it,  "whether  our  civilization  is 
to  be  dragged  into  the  tragic  vortex  of  unend- 
ing militarism  punctuated  by  periodic  wars, 
or  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  the 
ideal  of  peace,  individuality,  and  civilization 
as  the  fabric  of  our  lives." 

On  this  issue  he  saw  eye-to-eye  with  a  man 
who  was  to  become  his  own  Secretary  of  War 
three  years  later.  On  the  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Stimson  in  a  radio 
address  made  this  categorical  statement: 

We  have  .  .  .  gone  far  toward  killing  the 
influence  of  our  country  in  the  progress  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time,  instead  of 
protecting,  we  have  endangered,  our  own 
peace. 

Our  recent  neutrality  legislation  attempts 
to  impose  a  dead  level  of  neutral  conduct 
on  the  part  of  our  government  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  an  aggressor  and 
its  victim,  between  a  breaker  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  nations  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  uphold  the  law.  It  won't  work. 
Such  a  policy  of  amoral  drift  by  such  a  safe 
and  powerful  nation  as  our  own  will  only 
set  back  the  hands  of  progress.  It  will  not 
save  us  from  entanglement.  It  will  even 
make  entanglement  more  certain. 

I  have  written  elsewhere  of  the  failure  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  President's  own 
Cabinet  to  support  his  policy.  Only  Harold 
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Ickes,  Henry  Morgenthau,  and  Henry  Wal- 
lace favored  it.  Mr.  Hull  was  not  only  in- 
censed that  he  had  not  been  consulted  but  was 
vehemently  critical  of  the  speech  itself.  A 
majority  of  the  President's  spokesmen  in  the 
Congress  shared  that  feeling.  Many  Repub- 
lican'leaders  took  as  much  partisan  advantage 
of  the  incident  as  they  could,  and,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  West,  catered  to  isolationist 
sentiment  by  charging  that  the  President  was 
preparing  to  plunge  the  country  into  war. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  country  as  a 
whole  could  have  been  persuaded  to  study  the 
President's  suggestions  objectively  was  by  the 
immediate  delivery  of  a  series  of  educational 
speeches  throughout  the  country  and  over 
the  radio  by  leading  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. So  far  as  I  can  now  remember  not 
one  of  them  volunteered. 

In  Mr.  Stimson's  book,  On  Active  Service, 
he  accurately  says:  "In  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  to  conclude  that 
the  country  was  not  ready  for  strong  medi- 
cine, and  the  speech  remained  an  isolated 
episode  in  a  continuing  pattern  of  inaction." 

But  President  Roosevelt  can  hardly  be 
held  responsible  for  this  "pattern  of 
inaction."  Had  he  been  publicly  sup- 
ported by  a  few  more  men  like  Mr.  Stimson 
himself,  the  American  people  might  more 
easily  have  understood  the  gravity  of  the 
world  situation  and  the  fact  that  no  greater 
threat  to  their  peace  or  security  could  be 
found  than  in  inaction  itself. 

Even  in  the  armed  services  the  feeling  pre- 
vailed that  anything  that  might  touch  off  a 
showdown  should  be  postponed.  After  the 
Japanese  attack  in  Chinese  waters  upon  the 
American  gunboat  Panay,  it  was  only  Admiral 
Leahy,  so  far  as  I  now  recall,  who  urged  that 
the  President's  personal  message  to  the  Jap- 
anese Emperor,  demanding  a  disavowal  and 
indemnities,  be  followed  up  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  trade  sanctions. 

The  President's  dilemma  was  accentuated 
by  the  very  natural  reluctance  of  the  other 
countries  most  directly  effected  by  Japan's 
invasion  of  China  to  take  any  forthright  ac- 
tion without  the  certainty  of  American  co- 
operation. 

The  United  States  had  suggested  a  meet  ing 
at  Brussels,  in  November  1937,  of  the  nine 
signatories  to  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922, 
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which  regulated  their  relations  in  the  Far  East 
—Great  Britain,  Fiance,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  China,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium, and  Portugal.  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  an  original  signatory,  she  was 
invited  to  attend  because  of  her  vital  interest 
in  the  Far  East.  Japan,  however,  refused  to  be 
represented,  and  spurned  all  idea  of  a  nego- 
tiated solution  of  her  aggression  against 
China. 

Norman  Davis,  so  often  our  delegate  at  in- 
ternational conferences,  was  once  more  the 
American  representative.  Anthony  Eden 
spoke  for  Britain.  The  other  nations  were 
represented  by  their  leading  statesmen. 

After  the  failure  to  procure  joint  interna- 
tional action  when  Japan  invaded  Manchuria 
in  1931,  or  at  the  time  of  Mussolini's  con- 
quest of  Abyssinia,  it  was  hardly  surprising 
that  the  Brussels  conference  opened  in  an 
atmosphere  of  defeatism  or  that  it  closed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  even  deeper  gloom.  The  only 
courageous  note,  in  fact,  that  was  heard  at  the 
conference  was  sounded  by  Mr.  Eden.  But  he 
made  it  emphatically  clear  that,  if  Britain 
were  to  join  in  imposing  economic  sanctions 
against  Japan,  the  remaining  signatories  of 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty  must  agree  to  join  in 
collective  military  action  to  protect  Britain's 
Far  Eastern  possessions  should  Japan  decide 
to  strike  back.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Netherlands  adopted  the  same  attitude. 

President  Roosevelt  thus  found  himself 
hemmed  in  within  a  vicious  circle.  The  other 
powers,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
ostensibly  prepared  to  undertake  economic 
sanctions  against  Japan,  but  only  if  the 
United  States  would  pledge  itself  to  military 
action  should  this  prove  necessary.  The  Presi- 
dent was  w  illing  to  join  in  a  commercial  and 
financial  quarantine  of  Japan,  but  he  knew 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  American  pub- 
lic opinion  would  authorize  him  to  make  any 
commitment  that  entailed  the  use  of  armed 
force  were  Japan  to  attack  the  Far  Eastern 
possessions  of  some  other  power. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  Norman 
Davis  told  me  that  he  felt  very  keenly  that  he 
had  not  been  properly  supported  by  his  own 
government.  Yet  at  that  time,  what  more 
could  the  President  have  done?  The  "Quaran- 
tine" speech  had  provoked  a  new  wave  of 
extreme  isolationism  in  the  United  States. 
Only  a  few  months  before,  in  the  case  of  the 


Republican  government  of  Spain,  Congress 
had  almost  unanimously  adopted  "neutrality 
legislation"  which  prevented  the  victim  of  an 
aggression  from  even  securing  armaments  for 
defense  from  private  manufacturers  within 
the  United  States.  Certainly  it  would  reject 
a  policy  that  might  well  involve  this  country 
in  a  war  with  Japan.  It  was  a  strange  anomaly 
that  the  President  who  only  twelve  months 
earlier  had  been  returned  to  office  by  the 
greatest  electoral  majority  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  should  now  find  himself 
prevented  from  following  the  course  upon 
which  he  believed  the  safety  of  the  country 
depended. 

Ai  l  idea  of  a  trade  embargo  upon  Japan, 
f\  whether  unilateral  or  by  joint  inter- 
/  %  national  action,  was  now  given  up.  Yet 
with  the  stubbornness  that  was  so  characteris- 
tic of  him  w  hen  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
right,  the  President  continued  to  cast  about 
for  some  other  way  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  Japan  to  continue  her  conquest  of  China. 
The  possibilities  were  necessarily  limited. 
One  to  which  he  gave  considerable  thought, 
and  which  he  talked  over  with  me  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  now  seems  far-fetched  in'  the 
light  of  all  that  has  subsequently  taken  place, 
but  it  was  a  prime  favorite  of  the  President 
for  several  months. 

For  a  number  of  years  large  ocean-going 
Japanese  fishing  vessels  had  been  extending 
their  operations  further  and  further  into  the 
waters  adjacent  to  our  own  Pacific  coast. 
They  had  canneries  on  board.  An  increasing 
number  were  cruising  along  the  ocean  shelf 
that  extends  some  ninety  miles  from  the  coasts 
of  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  The 
operators  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  of  other  regions  of  our 
Northwest  complained  that  the  Japanese 
fishermen,  although  outside  our  own  terri- 
torial waters,  were  taking  the  bulk  of  the 
salmon  that  were  headed  lor  American  rivers 
and  were  thus  depriving  American  fisheries 
of  a  large  percentage  of  their  normal  catch. 

The  Japanese  fishing  fleets  were  reaping 
year  by  year  a  richer  harvest.  The  President 
believed  that,  if  their  activities  could  be  cur- 
tailed, Japan  would  be  deprived  of  at  least 
some  percentage  of  her  foreign  exchange.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
could  legitimately  maintain  that  conservation 
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of  the  American  people's  normal  food  supply 
required  that  the  ocean  shelf  extending  from 
our  Pacific  coast  be  declared  closed  to  all  alien 
fishermen. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  President  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  for  the  United  States, 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  doing  its  utmost  to 
promote  the  observance  of  international  law 
throughout  the  world,  to  take  action  that 
would  clearly  violate  principles  that  we  our- 
selves had  recognized.  It  was  also  argued  that 
any  such  announcement  would  inevitably  in- 
volve us  in  serious  controversies  with  such 
maritime  powers  as  Great  Britain  herself,  and 
bring  retaliatory  action.  At  length,  but  most 
reluctantly,  the  President  abandoned  this 
project  as  well. 

Ill 

It  was  always  exhilarating  to  work  with 
the  President.  He  had  an  exceptionally 
fertile  mind,  and  a  mind  which  usually 
refused  to  concede  that  any  problem  was  in- 
soluble. He  was  unwilling  to  agree  that  in 
the  realm  of  statesmanship  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  dead-end  street.  Mistakes  he 
could  and  did  make.  But  when  we  remember 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  problems, 
domestic  and  foreign,  the  wonder  is  that  he 
w  as  able  successfully  to  soh  e  s<  i  many  of  them. 
To  me  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  so  often 
devised  the  most  effective  solution  in  a  given 
circumstance  was  a  constant  source  of  amaze- 
ment. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  President 
never  swerved  from  his  purpose  to  use  such 
powers  as  the  American  people  were  willing 
to  grant  him  to  thwarl  Japan's  undeclared 
war  of  conquest. 

As  the  alignment  of  Germany  and  japan 
became  ever  closer,  it  was  evident  to  the 
President  that  the  deal  made  by  Stalin  and 
Hitler  in  August  1939  gravely  increased  the 
probability  of  an  ultimate  clash  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  For  if  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Nazis  the  traditional  hos- 
tility between  Russia  and  Japan  was  super- 
seded by  a  full  partnership  in  a  joint  con- 
spiracy, the  Japanese  Army  could  no  longer 
hope  to  expand  in  the  north.  It  must,  on  the 
contrary,  limit  its  ambitions  to  the  south.  But 
the  more  its  ambitions  there  were  realized, 
the  greater  would   be  the  menace  to  the 
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Philippines  and  to  the  legitimate  strategic 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  southern  reaches  of  the  Pacific. 

How  justified  these  apprehensions  actually 
were  has  now  been  revealed  by  secret  docu- 
ments that  have  come  to  light  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  fourth  article  of  the  so-called 
Ribbentrop  Plan,  the  Nazi  master-blueprint, 
provided  that  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  and  Italy  would  jointly  agree  to  pre- 
serve "as  their  respective  spheres  of  interest: 

"(a)  the  South  Seas  region  for  Japan; 

"(b)  Central  Africa  for  Germany; 

"(c)  North  Africa  for  Italy; 

"(d)  the  Middle  East,  including  Iran  and 
India,  for  the  Soviet  Union." 

And  the  official  Japanese  policy  as  secretly 
laid  down  by  the  Japanese  government  in 
July  1940  was  declared  to  be: 

(1)  to  maintain  a  firm  attitude  toward 
America  on  the  one  hand;  to  effect  on  the 
other  hand  a  sweeping  readjustment  of  Jap- 
anese relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  a  political  combination  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy;  (2)  to  take  stronger  meas- 
ures against  French  Indochina,  Hongkong, 
and  foreign  concessions  in  China  looking  to 
the  prevention  of  aid  to  the  Chiang  regime: 
(3)  to  practice  more  vigorous  diplomacy 
toward  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  vital  materials. 

W  hile,  needless  to  say,  neither  the  White 
House  nor  the  Department  of  State  had  at 
that  time  any  inkling  of  the  precise  details 
of  these  decisions,  the  new  policies  resulting 
from  the  rapprochement  between  Germany, 
the  Soviel  Union,  and  Japan  were  plain  for 
all  who  cared  to  see. 

THE  professional  Roosevelt  critics  and 
the  fanatical  Roosevelt  haters  now,  like 
some  of  the  more  liberal  Roosevelt 
supporters  then,  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  following  critical  years  the  Ameri- 
can government  continued  to  permit  the  ship- 
ment to  Japan  of  oil  and  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel,  all  urgently  needed  in  the  prosecution 
of  Japan's  war  effort. 

In  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor  Herbert  Feis 
has  published  a  highly  detailed  and  com- 
pletely documented  account  of  the  successive 
steps  that  were  taken  between  1937  and  the 
c  lose-  of  1941  to  restrict  and  eventually  to  cut 
off  trade  between    Japan  and  this  country. 
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But  since  I  myself  took  some  part  in  deter- 
mining American  policy  at  that  time  and  bear 
my  share  of  responsibility  for  the  decisions 
reached,  this  additional  explanation  seems 
warranted. 

The  so-called  "moral  embargo"  had  been 
initiated  by  the  Administration  in  June  1938 
to  discourage  private  companies  from  ship- 
ping airplanes  and  airplane  parts  to  Japan 
and  to  dissuade  American  financial  interests 
from  extending  credits  to  Japan.  High-octane 
aviation  gas  was  subsequently  included  in  the 
moral  embargo  as  well  as  all  raw  materials 
that  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
airplanes. 

The  provisions  of  our  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation  with  Japan  prevented  us  from 
placing  an  embargo  on  exports  to  that  coun- 
try unless  a  similar  embargo  was  imposed  on 
exports  to  all  other  foreign  countries.  The 
Treaty  contained  a  six-months  termination 
clause.  Consequently,  only  six  months  after 
notifying  Japan  of  our  intention  to  renounce 
the  Treaty  could  we  shut  off  or  restrict  the 
oil  and  the  scrap  iron  that  she  was  buying  in 
this  market. 

Moreover,  the  President,  in  view  of  the 
gathering  storm  in  Europe,  was  seeking  des- 
perately to  persuade  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Neutrality  Act  so  that  the  Western  dem- 
ocracies could  procure  here  the  means  for 
self-defense.  He  feared  the  effect  upon  the 
country  should  Japan  make  an  issue  of  the 
announcement  that  we  intended  to  end  the 
Treaty.  Yet  on  July  26,  1939,  the  notice  of 
termination  was  given  and  this  government 
regained  freedom  of  action  in  January  of  the 
following  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Hitler  had  subjugated  France  and  when 
the  fate  of  England  seemed  to  be  trembling 
in  the  balance,  the  Secretaries  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  Treasury  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  persuade  the  President  to  stop  all 
exports  of  oil  and  of  scrap  to  Japan.  Their 
plan  further  provided  that  Britain's  oil  re- 
quirements were  to  be  supplied  by  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  that  the  oil  refineries  and 
wells  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were  to 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  British  were  to 
concentrate  upon  the  destruction  of  Ger- 
many's oil  stocks  and  synthetic  oil  plants. 
They  hoped  in  this  way  to  halt  the  German 
and  Japanese  war  machines. 


As  Mr.  Stimson  has  recorded  in  his  diary, 
I  opposed  this  plan,  at  a  White  House  confer- 
ence attended  by  Secretaries  Stimson  and 
Knox,  and  myself  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
I  opposed  it  because  I  believed  that  in  a 
moment  of  such  supreme  danger  to  the 
United  States  as  the  summer  of  1940  it  was 
unwise  to  risk  goading  an  already  berserk 
Japanese  Army  into  an  attack  upon  an  almost 
crippled  Britain  and  an  almost  defenseless 
Netherlands  that  would  probably  involve  the 
United  States  herself  in  war.  It  seemed  to 
me,  especially  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
recurrent  warnings,  that  a  Japanese  assault 
upon  Britain's  colonies  in  the  Far  East  might 
be  anticipated  at  any  moment,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  for  the 
United  States  to  strike  the  spark  that  might 
readily  set  off  the  powder  keg. 

Moreover,  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
as  represented  by  Admiral  Stark  and  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  had  expressed  to  me  their  in- 
sistent belief  that  such  an  embargo  would 
most  probably  result  in  an  early  attack  by 
Japan  on  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and 
Malaya.  The  United  States,  they  said,  was  not 
yet  prepared  for  the  war  into  which  that 
action  might  draw  her.  I  knew  therefore  that 
the  views  of  the  two  Secretaries  were  not 
shared  by  the  top  ranking  professionals  in 
their  departments. 

The  President  was  inclined  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  Stimson  and  Knox.  He 
at  first  decided  to  sign  a  proclamation  placing 
the  export  of  all  oil  and  of  all  scrap  metals 
under  control.  But  later,  upon  my  most 
earnest  appeal,  he  reversed  his  decision.  The 
proclamation  finally  issued  established  con- 
trols only  over  lubricants  that  could  be  used 
in  aviation,  and  certain  grades  of  scrap  iron 
and  steel. 

The  following  year,  after  the  Japanese 
armies  had  commenced  their  movement  to 
the  south,  the  control  of  the  export  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap  was  made  all-inclusive  by  a 
further  Presidential  order.  The  controls  over 
the  export  of  oil,  however,  remained  un- 
changed for  the  time  being. 

IV 

With  the  signature  of  the  Axis  Pact 
in  September  1940  Japan  openly  be- 
came a  full-fledged  ally  of  Germany. 
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The  alliance  was  a  patent  attempt  to  intimi- 
date the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  us 
from  taking  further  coercive  action  against 
Japan  and  from  giving  further  assistance  to 
Great  Britain. 

But  by  this  time  the  dangers  and  un- 
certainties of  the  preceding  months  had 
been  to  some  extent  dissipated.  The  British 
had  triumphantly  withstood  the  German 
air  assault.  American  military  and  indus- 
trial production  was  rising  sharply.  Our  re- 
armament was  proceeding  apace.  And  both 
the  American  people  and  their  Congress 
were  far  more  disposed  to  seeing  their  gov- 
ernment take  resolute  action. 

Through  intercepted  messages  sent  out  by 
the  Japanese  government  we  knew  in  July 
1941  that  Japan  had  decided  to  consolidate 
her  stranglehold  on  French  Indochina,  to 
take  over  Thailand,  and  to  press  still  further 
southward. 

The  President  instructed  me  to  tell  the 
British  government  that  "if  Japan  now  took 
any  overt  step  through  force  or  through  the 
exercise  of  pressure  to  conquer  or  to  acquire 
alien  territories  in  the  Far  East,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  immediately 
impose  various  embargoes,  both  economic 
and  financial,  which  measures  have  been  un- 
der consideration  for  some  time  past." 

He  further  instructed  me  to  inform  the 
Japanese  government  that,  if  Japan  moved 
into  Indochina,  we  could  see  no  further  use 
in  continuing  the  negotiations  that  Secretary 
Hull  had  begun  the  preceding  winter  in  the 
hope  that  our  common  difficulties  could  yet 
be  solved. 

A  few  days  later,  on  July  24,  the  Japanese 
invasion  force  arrived  in  Camranh  Bay. 

The  President  immediately  sent  for  Ad- 
miral Nomura,  the  Japanese  Ambassador.  He 
requested  Admiral  Stark  and  myself,  as  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.  He  told  the  Ambassador  that  he 
had  permitted  the  continued  export  of  oil  to 
Japan  in  the  hope  that  this  decision  would 
tend  to  keep  war  out  of  the  South  Pacific. 
But,  he  added,  if  Japan  now  attempted  to 
seize  the  oil  supplies  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  the  Dutch  would  unquestionably  resist, 
the  British  would  immediately  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  war  would  result  between 
Japan  and  the  British  and  the  Dutch.  In  view 
of  our  policy  of  assisting  Great  Britain,  the 
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situation  would  immediately  become  exceed- 
ingly serious.  The  President  concluded  with 
this  proposal  which  I  quote  from  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  conversation  which  I  made  at  the 
time: 

If  the  Japanese  government  would  re- 
frain from  occupying  Indochina  with  its 
military  and  naval  force,  or,  if  such  steps 
actually  had  been  commenced,  if  the  Jap- 
anese government  would  withdraw  such 
forces,  the  President  could  assure  the  Jap- 
anese government  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing within  his  power  to  obtain  from  the 
governments  of  China,  Great  Britain,  the 
Netherlands  and,  of  course,  from  that  of  the 
United  States  itself,  a  binding  and  solemn 
declaration,  provided  Japan  would  under- 
take the  same  commitment,  to  regard  Indo- 
china as  a  neutralized  country.  .  .  .  This 
would  imply  that  none  of  the  powers  con- 
cerned would  undertake  any  military  action 
of  aggression  against  Indochina,  and  would 
refrain  from  the  exercise  of  any  military 
control  within  or  over  Indochina. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  from  the 
intercepted  Japanese  messages  that  Japan 
would  persist  in  her  venture,  the  President 
issued  an  executive  order  freezing  all  Japanese 
assets  in  the  United  States  and  thereby  bring- 
ing under  the  direct  control  of  this  govern- 
ment all  financial  and  import  and  export 
trade  transactions  involving  Japanese  in- 
terests. 

Both  the  British  and  Dutch  governments 
took  similar  action. 

The  phrase  that  Roosevelt  once  used  in 
1941,  when  he  told  Churchill  that  he  was 
"babying  Japan  along,"  has  been  grossly  mis- 
interpreted to  mean  that  his  policy  was  one 
of  feeble  appeasement. 

The  concrete  facts  above  cited,  as  well  as 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  conditions 
that  existed  at  the  time  the  phrase  was  used, 
make  it  clear  that  no  such  interpretation  is 
warranted.  The  "babying  along"  tactics -were 
used  after  it  was  altogether  clear  that  the 
Japanese  militarists  would  never  give  up  their 
plans  for  conquest  unless  they  were  met  with 
superior  armed  force,  and  upon  urgent  and 
repeated  insistence  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  the 
United  States  must  have  time  to  prepare  for 
defense.  As  the  President  wrote  Secretary 
Ickes  on  July  1,  1941,  when  the  latter  insisted 
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that  a  trade  embargo  be  at  once  imposed 
upon  Japan,  they  were  adopted  because  "it 
is  terribly  important  for  the  control  of  the 
Atlantic  for  us  to  help  to  keep  peace  in  the 
Pacific.  I  simply  have  not  got  enough  navy 
to  go  around." 

-| — vuring  all  these  increasingly  anxious 
1  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  the 
1  J  President  was  under  constant  pres- 
sure from  those  members  of  his  Cabinet  who 
were  calling  for  a  more  vigorous  policy.  They 
contended  that  the  risk  of  becoming  involved 
in  the  Pacific  when  Ave  were  struggling  to  help 
Great  Britain  control  the  Atlantic  and  had  as 
yet  no  two-ocean  Navy,  was  justified  by  the 
possibility  that  a  more  vigorous  policy  would 
cause  Japan  to  abandon  her  plans  for  con- 
quest. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  one  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  State  Department  who  was  less 
"appeasement-minded"  than  Herbert  Feis,  or 
who  was  more  firmly  convinced  of  the  need 
for  a  positive  and  constructive  foreign  policy. 
His  own  conclusions,  as  published  in  The 
Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  are  for  that  reason 
well  worth  quoting  here: 

My  own  best  surmise  is  that  stronger  and 
earlier  action  would  not  have  caused  Japan 
to  slow  up,  then  desist  from  its  course.  More 
probably,  I  think,  it  would  have  caused  it 
to  move  farther  and  faster.  The  Indo- 
chiuese  expedition  would  probably  not  have 
stopped  in  the  north.  The  terms  of  the 
alliance  with  the  Axis  might  well  have  been 
more  clinching.  Not  improbably,  Japan, 
despite  the  reluctance  of  its  Navy,  would 
have  ceased  to  dally  with  the  Indies.  Or,  in 
the  coming  January,  when  Hitler  was 
greatly  to  want  Japan  to  move  against 
Singapore,  it  would  have  done  so.  In  either 
event,  the  crisis  in  the  Pacific  might  well 
have  come  during  the  winter  of  1940-1941, 
instead  of  the  next  one. 

Such,  rather  than  peace  in  the  Pacific, 
would  have  been,  I  think,  the  outcome  of 
an  earlier  application  of  compelling  sanc- 
tions, unless  the  United  States  had  been 
willing  (and  sufficiently  united  in  senti- 
ment) at  the  same  time  to  send  the  Pacific 
fleet  to  Singapore,  to  make  known  that  it 
would  join  Britain,  France,  and  Holland 
in  the  defense  of  their  Far  Eastern  posses- 
sions. That  might  have  worked.  If  it  did 
not,  the  United  States  would  have  been  at 
war. 


Throughout  1941  the  Prime  Minister  had 
been  urging  the  President  time  and  again  to 
warn  Japan  that  the  United  States  would  not 
stand  to  one  side  if  she  attacked  Britain.  The 
British  position  in  Europe  still  seemed  des- 
perate at  the  beginning  of  1941.  Their  Navy, 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  the  British  lifeline 
across  the  Atlantic,  could  not  have  attempted 
to  cope  with  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  Far  East. 
The  British  government  was  convinced  that 
it  was  only  fear  of  the  United  States  that  kept 
the  Japanese  from  attacking  the  British  col- 
onies in  the  Far  East  that  winter.  Yet  even 
as  late  as  August  1941,  at  the  time  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  meeting,  the  President  did 
not  comply  with  Mr.  Churchill's  insistent 
request  that  he  issue  a  peremptory  warning  in 
the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  to  the  Japanese 
government  "to  halt  and  desist."  He  felt  that, 
unless  the  Japanese  government  were  con- 
vinced that  the  threat  would  be  at  once 
backed  up  by  superior  force,  it  could  only  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  story  of  Secretary  Hull's  negotia- 
tions, first  with  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor, Admiral  Nomura,  and  ultimately 
with  both  Nomura  and  Kurusu,  the  special 
envoy  sent  by  the  Tojo  Cabinet  to  Washing- 
ton in  November  1941,  has  been  recounted 
at  length.  Fvery  incident,  however,  trivial,  in 
this  final  stage  of  our  prewar  relations  with 
Japan  was  brought  out  under  the  full  glare 
of  publicity  by  the  Congressional  Pearl  Har- 
bor Investigating  Committee.  I  am  persuaded 
now,  as  I  was  then,  that  Secretary  Hull's  nego- 
tiations were  fully  justified. 

In  the  course  of  the  more  than  sixty  con- 
ferences that  took  place  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Japanese  representatives  all 
means  of  reconciling  fundamentally  irrecon- 
cilable policies  and  interests  were  fully  ex- 
plored, in  the  attempt  to  avert,  or  at  least  to 
postpone,  a  final  crisis— an  effort  upon  which 
both  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  ever 
more  strongly  insisted.  This  government  at 
last  even  considered  offering  the  Japanese  a 
"modus  vivendi/'  calling  for  a  three  months' 
truce,  under  the  terms  of  which,  in  return  for 
a  Japanese  agreement  to  refrain  from  all 
further  aggression  during  that  time,  the 
American  government  would  relax  its  total 
embargo  and  freezing  orders. 

Before  it  was  taken  up  with  the  Japanese 
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envoys  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  several 
ol  the  other  governments  most  directly  con- 
cerned, Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  Nethei  lands.  They  gave  n  (,nly  lukewarm 
approval,  although  no  decided  opposition. 
Km  when  n  was  submitted  to  T.  V.  Soong, 

Chiang  Kai  slick's  brothel  in-law,  then  serv- 
ing as  Ins  special  representative  in  Washing- 
ion,  and  tO  H u  Shih,  (he  ( lliinese  Ambassador, 

a  tempesl  was  aroused.  They  were  both 
adamani  in  theii  insistence  that,  if  the  plan 
were  (an  led  out,  ii  would  amount  to  no  more 

not   less  than  selling  China  down  the  river, 

and  would  irretrievably  destroy  whatever 
morale  still  existed  among  the  Nationalist 
Annies  fighting  the  Japanese. 

l  fnquestionably  the  mere  fa<  l  that  we  were 
known  lo  he  willing  to  urge  such  a  project, 
howevei  justified,  sci  imisly  impaired  the  con 
fiden<  e  ol  ( Ihiang  Kai  shek  and  his  entourage 
in  the  United  States.  Ii  was,  indeed,  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  friction  and  suspicion  that 
clouded  relations  between  Washington  and 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  government  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

T.  V.  Soong  is,  ill  my  judgment,  in  many 

ways  one  ol  the  ablest  ol  the  statesmen  with 

whom  I  had  lo  deal  din  ing  the  war  years.  1  le 
had  made  himself  thoroughly  lamiliar  with 
the  way  in  which  public  relations  may  most 
advantageously  be  handled  in  Washington 
and  wilh  the  methods  best  calculated  to  enlist 

the  sympathetic  interesl  ol  influential  mem- 
bers <»l  (  long!  ess.  Ill  I  he  COUrse  ol  Ins  invest  i- 
gations  he  had  learned  that  a  hunter  official 
who  had  recently  taken  up  "the  practice  of 
law"  in  Washington  could  more  than  prob- 
ably hi'  ol  c  onsiderable  help  to  him. 

In  any  event,  the  day  alter  the  Chinese 

Embassy  learned  from  Secretary  Mull  ol  the 
"modus  vivendi"  thai  was  undei  considera- 
tion, the  columns  <>l  many  newspapers  were 

Idled  with  diatribes  against  the  Siate  Depart- 
ment and  wiih  allegations  thai  our  "policy 
of  appeasement"  had  now  culminated  in  our 
being  blackmailed  by  the  Japanese.  The  cor- 
ridors ol  the  Senate  and  ol  the  Mouse  of 
Representatives  resounded  with  vehement 
protests.  Chinese  opposition  was  successful. 
The  proje<  i  w  as  shelved. 

As  we  look  bac  k,  it  becomes  entirely  c  lear 

that  inn  submitting  su<  h  a  proje<  t  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chinese  government  seri- 
ously  weakened   the   ral   strength  of  our 


position.  It  led  the  Chinese  to  suspect  that 
the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
China  if  and  when  it  served  American  inter- 
ests. Most  important  of  all,  we  can  now  see 
that  Japanese  agreement  to  the  "modus 
vivendi"  could  have  in  no  way  averted  the 
final  catastrophe. 


I do  not  believe  that  the  President  himself 
ever  had  any  faith  that  the  Hull  negotia- 
tions would  result  in  an  agreement  to 
which  the  American  government  could  legiti- 
mately subscribe.  In  my  talks  with  him  be- 
fore  the  Atlantic  Charter  meeting  as  well  as 
immediately  thereafter— and  this  was  a  time 
when  the  negotiations  had  reached  a  long 
impasse— he  never  gave  me  the  impression 
that  he  thought  any  firm  understanding  with 
Japan  was  possible. 

I  b  did,  however,  make  it  very  plain  to  me 
that  he  thought  the  immediate  danger  was  an 
attack  by  Japan  upon  some  British  possession 
in  the  Far  East,  or  even  more  probably  upon 
the  Nethei  lands  bast  Indies.  What  worried 
him  deeply  was  that,  though  this  would  im- 
mediately threaten  our  own  vital  interests, 
it  might  be  impossible  to  persuade  either  the 
Congress  or  the  American  people  that  it  was 
tantamount  to  an  attack  upon  our  own  fron- 
tiers and  justified  military  measures  of  self- 
defense.  Me  felt,  however,  that  Japan  would 
not  at  lack  the  United  Stales  directly  until 
and  unless  we  found  ourselves  involved  in 
the  European  war. 

In  that  connection  these  excerpts  from  a 
memorandum  of  1  larry  I  lopkins  written  some 
wee  ks  alter  Pearl  Harbor  and  published  in 
Robert  Sherwood's  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins 
are  ol  peculiar  interest. 

I  recall  talking  to  the  President  many 
limes  in  (he  past  year  and  it  always  dis- 
turbed him  because  he  really  thought  that 
the  tactics  ol  the  Japanese  would  he  to 
avoid  a  conflict  wilh  us;  thai  they  would 

not  attac  k  either  i he  Philippines  or  I  tawaii, 
hut  would  move  on  Thailand,  French  [ndo- 

c  hina,  make  I'urthel  mioads  on  China  itself, 
and  possibly  attack  the  Malay  Straits.  He 
also  thought  they  would  attack  Russia  at 
an  opportune  moment.  This  would  have 
left  the  President  with  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem ol  protecting  our  interests.  .  .  . 
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Apropos  of  die  Roberts  Report,  wliicli 
indicates  thai  the  State  Department  had 
given  up  all  hope  <>l  coining  to  ;in  agree 
meni  with  [apan,  il  seems  to  me  thai  h.udly 
squares  with  the  Facts,  ii  is  true  thai  iiui! 
told  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  N.ivy 
trial  lie  believed  [apan  might  attack  at  any 
moment.  <  )n  the  othei  hand,  up  to  the  v<  ry 
lasi  day,  he  undoubtedly  had  hopes  some 
thing  1 1 ) 1 1 1 < I  be  woi  < •  < I  <>m  a)  1 1 1 < -  lasi 
moment.  I  Mill  had  always  been  willing  to 
work  oul  .1  deal  with  [apan.  To  be  sine  [i 
was  the  kind  ol  deal  thai  [apan  probably 
would  nol  have  accepted,  but,  on  the  other 
li. ind,  ii  was  also  the  type  <>i  deal  thai 
would  have  made  us  very  unpopular  in  ihc 
Fai  lasi. 

Mull  wanted  pe.ne  above  everything,  be- 
cause  lie  had  set  his  hear)  on  making  an 
adjustment  with  die  fapanese  and  had 
worked  on  ii  nighl  and  day  lot  weeks. 
There  was  no  question  thai  up  until  the 
l.i si  ten  days  prioi  to  the  outbreak  ol  wai  he 
was  in  hopes  thai  some  adjustment  could 

he  WOl  k  <  ■<  I  OUt, 

A  furthei  excerpt  Orom  an  earlier  pari  of 
the  same  Hopkins  memorandum  shows  more 
clearly  than  any  othei  contemporary  docu- 
ment the  difficulties  in  which  the  President 
was  enmeshed  in  his  persistent  effort  to  <  ai  >  y 
out  the  policy  that  he  fervently  believed  was 
besi  calculated  to  promote  the  security  ol  the 
United  States. 

The  President  told  me  aboul  several  talks 

with  Hull  lelative  tO  the  loopholes  in  our 

foreign  policy  in  the  Fai  Easl  insofai  as 
thai  concerned  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  United  states  would  go  to  wai  with 
j;ip.in  in  the  event  ol  certain  eventualities! 
All  ol  I  lull's  negotiations,  while  in  general 
leims  indicating  that  we  wished  to  protect 

OUl  lights  in  the  Fai  last,  would  nevci  en 
visage  the  lough  answet  tO  the  problem  that 

would  have  to  be  faced  ii  Japan  attacked, 
lot  instance,  eithei  Singapore  oi  the 
Netherlands  Easl  indies.    J  he  President 

fell  that  it  was  a  weakness  in  out  policy 

thai  we  could  nol  be  specific  on  thai  point. 
I  he  Presideni  told  me  thai  he  i<  h  thai  an 
attacl  on  the  Netherlands  Kast  Indies 
should  lesull  in  war  with  Japan  and  In- 
told  me  thai  Hull  always  (linked  thai  quCS 
I  ion. 

I  remembei  when  I  was  in  England  in 
February  1941,  Eden,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
asked  me  repeatedly  whal  oui  country 


would  do  H  [apan  attai  ked  Singapore  oi 
the  Dut<  h,  saying  it  was  <  ssential  to  theii 

policy    tO  Know 

( M  i  ourse,  il  w  as  perfectly  cleai  that 
neithei  the  Presideni  noj  I  lull  could  give 
;"i  adequate  answei  to  the  Bt  itish  on  that 
poinl  be<  ause  the  de<  laration  ol  wai  Is  up 

to  ( longrt  ss,  and  the  isolat  ists,  and,  in 

di  i  d,  .i  greal  pat  t  <>i  the  Ami  i  ii  an  people, 
would  not  be  interested  in  i  war  In  ih<- 
Far  Easl  merel)  because  Japan  attacked  the 
Dutt  h. 

I  lai  i  y  I  [opk  ins'  remarl  that  Mi  h<  Prcsii  leni 
fell  ii  was  a  weakness  in  oui  policy"  thai  we 
<  ould  nol  infoi  m  the  Bi  il  ish  oi  tlx  I  lutt  h 
that  we  would  participate  in  join)  military 

at  turn   againSl    (apan    il    (Ik  ii    u  i  i  itoi  u  s  iii 

Southeastei  n  Asia  were  attat  ked  is  a  remai  I 
able  understatement,    i  he  inability  <»n  the 
pari  oi  the  American  Presideni  to  say  what 
he  would  do  in  certain  contingencies  was  nol 
merely  a  "weakness  in  oui  policy";  il  had 

made    il    wholly    impossible    lot    him    loi  a 

period  oi  exactly  foui  years  to  carry  oul  the 

poli<y  that  he  hiinsell  believed  tO  DC  Vitally 

important  to  oui  set  ui  ity. 

]n  i  in  lighi  oi  the  fat  is  thai  I  have  rc<  iied 
the  pi<  ture  seems  to  me  to  be  very  plain. 
As  early  as  the  summer  oi  1987  the  Presi 
deni  had  reached  the  positive  conclusion  that, 
jl  Japan  were  permitted  to  continue  un 
checked  along  the  road  upon  which  sin  had 

Insl   set    h e I    led    in    1981    when   .slu  mv.idrd 

Manchuria,  world  peace  could  nol  he  main 
tainedj  and  the  security  ol  the  United  States 
would  inevitably  he  gravely  jeopardized. 

The  Quarantine  speech  of  the  following 
Octobei  failed  to  evoke  any  favorable  con« 
gressional  01  populai  response,  hm  it  did  <aii 
forth  a  blasl  ol  furious  denunciation  which 
made  it  plain  thai  the  policy  he  believed  to 
be  esseni  ial  *  ould  nol  be  carried  out.  Th< 
Bi  ussels  Conference,  which  mighi  have  agreed 
upon  joini  collecti ve  action,  failed  £01  prt 
cisely  the  same  reason.  Thai  kind  ol  thinking 
still  prevailed  in  the  (longress  and  through 

oui  the  country  up  to  and  including  the  final 
days  befoi e  Peai  I  1  fai  boi ■ 

There  is  surely  good  reason  to  believe  thai 
in  1937      total  Made  embargo,  imposed  by  a 

Britain  nol  ycl  involved  in  a  war  lot  survival, 

together  with  the  United  Stales  and  tin  ir 

maining  members  oi  the  Nun  Powers,  and 
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backed  if  necessary  by  force  could  have  com- 
pelled the  Japanese  army  to  abandon  its  plans 
for  aggressive  expansion.  But  between  1939 
and  1941  the  imposition  of  such  an  embargo 
by  a  crippled  Britain  and  a  United  States  at 
bay,  supported  only  by  such  scattered  forces  as 
the  remnants  of  the  Nine  Powers  could  then 
muster,  could  have  served  only  to  incite 
Japan  to  risk  an  immediate  war  with  the 
Western  democracies.  The  decision  of  the 
American  people  to  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion their  President  made  to  them  in  his 
Quarantine  speech  lost  this  nation  its  best 
chance  to  avoid  war  with  Japan. 

America's  need  for  a  United  Nations  or- 
ganization under  which  collective  action 
against  an  aggressor  might  be  instantly  pos- 
sible became  more  apparent  to  the  President 
in  consequence  of  his  heartbreaking  difficul- 
ties in  finding  ways  to  carry  out  a  Far  Eastern 
policy  that  would  work.  I  know  that  he  fre- 
quently recurred  to  this  theme  in  our  discus- 
sion of  the  drafts  of  what  later  became  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  our  Far  East- 
ern policy  carried  on  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion could  not  have  been  adopted  unless  the 


President  had  authorized  the  steps  that  were 
taken  under  it.  In  that  sense,  good  or  bad, 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  Roosevelt  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  it.  But  it  was  never 
the  policy  that  he  himself  would  have  adopted 
if  he  had  been  free  to  act  as  he  wished.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  policy  upon  which  he  had 
decided  in  1937. 

As  I  write,  American  forces,  with  over- 
whelming popular  approval,  are  fighting  in 
Korea  in  compliance  with  the  verdict  of  the 
United  Nations  that  an  aggression  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  must  join  in  collective  action 
to  repel  the  aggressor.  It  seems  a  far  cry  to 
that  moment,  thirteen  years  ago,  when  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  was  outraged  at  the  mere 
thought  that  another  aggressor,  Japan,  should 
be  punished  by  a  quarantine. 

Yet  is  it  not  true  that  if  that  quarantine 
had  been  imposed  in  1937,  with  Japan's 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  supported  by  the 
armed  might  of  all  the  countries  that  had 
signed  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  our  troops 
would  not  presently  be  fighting  in  Korea? 
And  would  not  China  today  be  free  of 
foreign  domination,  and  able  to  join  in  an 
international  attempt  to  bring  into  being  a 
free,  a  peaceful,  and  a  prosperous  Asia? 


[Next  month  Mr.  Welles  will  continue  his  analysis  from  Pearl  Harbor  through  Hiroshima, 
with  comments  on  onr  Far  Eastern  policy  up  to  the  present  crisis.— -The  Editors.] 


He  Will  Write  Letters- 

You  cannot  refine  Mr.  Lincoln's  taste,  extend  his  horizon,  or  clear 
his  judgment;  he  will  not  walk  dignifiedly  through  the  traditional 
part  of  the  President  of  America,  but  will  pop  out  his  head  at  each 
railroad  station  and  make  a  little  speech,  and  get  into  an  argument 
with  Squire  A.  and  Judge  B.  He  will  write  letters  to  Horace  Greeley, 
and  any  editor  or  reporter  or  saucy  party  committee  that  writes  him, 
and  cheapen  himself. 

But  this  we  must  be  ready  for,  and  let  the  clown  appear,  and  hug 
ourselves  that  we  are  well  off,  if  we  have  got  good  nature,  honest 
meaning,  and  fidelity  to  public  interest,  with  bad  manners— instead 
of  an  elegant  roue  and  malignant  self-seeker. 

—From  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Journals,  October  1863. 


The  Middle  Class,  Alas! 


C.  Hartley  Grattan 


Drawings  by  Sahula-Dycke 

If  you,  the  reader  of  this  article,  were  asked  point- 
blank,  you  would  probably  say  you  belonged  to 
the  middle  class.  But  what  exactly  would  you 
mean?  Like  so  many  terms  which  assuredly  describe 
something  which  is  real,  "middle  class"  is  neverthe- 
less annoyingly  vague  and  incredibly  difficult  to  de- 
fine in  exact  and  yet  manageable  detail.  A  learned 
German,  so  I  am  told,  once  wrote  a  very  large  book 
on  the  "theory  of  the  middle  class"  and  ended  up 
with  a  page-long  definition  largely  composed  of  nega- 
tives designed  to  exclude  this  and  that  category  of 
people  from  the  sacred  circle.  We  know  better  what 
the  middle  class  is  not,  than  what  it  is. 
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In  America  we  apparently  mean  by  the 
middle  class  that  vast  body  of  citizens  who 
are  not  rich  and  not  poor,  who  live  comfort- 
ably, and  have  all  the  necessities  and  some 
of  the  luxuries.   But  a  far  larger  section  of 
our  population  than  this  is  infected  with  at 
least  the  material  ideals  of  the  middle  class, 
even  though  unable  to  support  them  finan- 
cially. This  complicates  matters  enormously. 
If,  as  has  been  said,  a  class  is  what  it  says  it 
is,  then  all  Americans  who  claim  to  be  middle 
class  are  middle  class.  Depending  upon  how 
the  interviewers  have  phrased  their  question, 
the  class  includes  from  43  to  88  per  cent  of 
the  population.    On  an  income  basis  the 
upper  figure  is  fantastic,  but  the  lower  may 
be  too  low.    However,  membership  in  the 
middle  class  is  not  all  a  matter  of  income, 
and   the  most   exact  figures   for  "middle- 
bracket"  income  recipients  would  not  be  the 
American  middle  class.    Confusion  can  be 
further  confounded.  We  are  as  a  people  very 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  any  upper  class  at 
all  and  call  it  opprobriously  not  an  aristocracy 
but  a  plutocracy.  Moreover,  we  dismiss  the 
idea  of  a  hereditary,  forever  downtrodden 
working  class  as  a  figment  of  an  unAmerican 
imagination.    In  short,  we  too  universally 
regard  ourselves  as  middle  class  to  be  class- 
conscious  about  being  middle  class.  We  glory 
in  our  vagueness. 

In  older  countries  overseas  it  is  different, 
or  so  we  think.  In  them  the  middle  class  is 
that  group  of  people  which  stands,  or  at  least 
historically  stood,  between  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  and  the  nearly  hereditary  working 
class.  The  middle,  also  an  almost  hereditary 
class,  is  easily  and  conclusively  identifiable 
by  manners,  accent  in  speech,  customary  style 
of  living,  and  ideals,  beyond  all  possible 
doubt.  In  a  sense— but  a  very  loose  sense- 
there  is  something  in  this,  but  not  as  much 
as  Americans  often  suppose.  British  sociolo- 


gists are  no  more  able  to  pen  a  simple  defini- 
tion of  the  middle  class  than  their  American 
opposite  numbers;  and  it  was  a  German  who, 
as  I  recalled  a  moment  ago,  really  got  him- 
self tangled  up  in  his  attempt  to  define  the 
middle  class.  However,  European  countries 
do  have  at  least  a  historical  memory  of  a 
puissant  aristocracy,  and  see  its  relics  around 
about  even  today,  and  they  all  too  often  know 
something  of  a  hereditary  working  class  and 
peasantry.  Between  these  the  middle  class 
historically  found  its  place,  and  in  recent 
generations  it  has  been  a  highly  favored  and 
socially  useful  place.  So  if  the  middle  class 
overseas  also  escapes  easy  definition,  we  at 
least  feel,  probably  rightly,  that  it  has  been 
truly  middle  and  not  all-embracing  as  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  sufficiently  aware 
of  its  middle  position  to  become  class-con- 
scious. 

That  the  middle  class  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  creative  accomplishment  in 
history  is  beyond  question,  especially 
by  Americans  who  have  benefited  by  its  activi- 
ties in  unprecedented  measure.  Yet  no  other 
class  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  violent 
abuse  for  its  alleged  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  none  is  today  under  stronger 
pressure  to  change  its  established  ways.  It  is 
the  embarrassed  class  of  this  era. 

Oddly  enough  it  has  conspired  in  creating 
its  current  predicament.  It  has,  with  remark- 
able persistence,  bred  its  own  critics  and  has 
often  supplied  its  enemies  with  their  ideology 
of  criticism  and  hatred.  A  roll  call  of  its 
critics  includes  most  of  the  distinguished 
writers  and  artists  of  modern  times— think  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Gustave 
Flaubert,  and  their  coadjutors,  heirs,  and 
assigns;  and  its  outright  enemies,  benign  and 
fierce,  include  Karl  Marx,  Sidney  and  Bea- 
trice Webb,  and  many  others  of  their  kinds. 
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All  these  were  bred  of  the  middle  class  and 
all  of  them  stayed  within  it  materially  as  best 
they  could,  however  far  they  got  out  of  it 
intellectually. 

Why  the  middle  class  proved  so  offensive 
to  so  many  of  its  brilliant  and  discerning 
children  we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire.  The 
fact  is  all  that  interests  us  here;  and  the 
related  fact  that  they  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  opinions  the  middle  class 
entertained  of  itself  and  the  world.  Here  I 
propose  chiefly  to  ask  where  the  middle  class 
is  drifting  today,  now  that  its  reformers  so 
indisputably  have  the  upper  hand  and  show 
no  reluctance  to  lay  it  heavily  down  for  dis- 
ciplinary purposes. 

II 

The  hand  bears  down  most  heavily  in 
Communist  countries,  where  the  pre- 
revolutionary  middle  class  can  expect 
no  other  fate  than  extinction,  often  physical, 
and  in  any  case  in  the  social  sense.  If  the 
middle-class  individual  is  not  condemned  be- 
cause he  is  himself  an  enterpriser,  or  infected 
with  the  enterpriser's  psychology,  both  hein- 
ous crimes,  he  is  condemned  because  he  is  a 
carrier  of  a  suspect  political  ideology,  Western 
democracy,  or  perhaps  merely  because  he  is 
believed  to  resist  the  regime.  In  any  case  he 
joins  the  "former  people"  if  he  survives 
physically,  and  the  great  majority  if  he  does 
not.  The  pattern  was  set  in  Russia,  but  so 
long  ago  now  that  the  cataclysm  has  lost  some 
of  its  vividness.  Today  the  same  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on  in  countries  like  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  process  is  more  intricate  than  the 
euphemisms  used  to  describe  it  perhaps  indi- 
cate to  the  casual  reader.  The  middle  class 
does  not  lie  down  in  its  bed  of  a  night  and 
arise  the  following  morning  shorn  of  its  for- 
mer glories.  It  fades  away  and.  even  if  with 
some  vicious  urging  from  the  new  masters, 
very  reluctantly.  A  British  visitor  to  Buda- 
pest in  May  1949  later  wrote  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly: 

The  sands  are  running  out  for  the  Hun- 
garian middle  classes  in  town  and  country. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  their  state  of  mind  .... 
These  classes  live  in  a  pathetic  atmosphere 
of  daydreams,  wishful  thinking,  and  ru- 


mors. Quite  serious  people  believe  from 
one  fortnight  to  the  other  that  the  regime 
will  somehow  change  in  six  or  eight  weeks' 
time.  .  .  .  The  Russians,  the  people  believe, 
for  instance,  will  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  Communist  governments  of  East- 
ern Europe  in  exchange  for  a  big  loan  from 
America.  If  there  is  no  agreement  then 
the  change  will  come  through  war.  But 
the  change,  surely,  must  come.  ...  So  the 
middle  classes  carry  on  gallantly  in  their 
traditional  style  of  life,  while  slowly  but 
inexorably  their  money  disappears.  But  the 
countess  with  the  Pauper's  Certificate  still 
has  a  maid,  and  in  the  main  shopping  street 
of  Budapest  there  are  still  scores  of  pretty 
women  wearing  their  new  dresses  with 
undaunted  elegance,  though  one  notices 
that  they  are  already  becoming  out  of  touch 
with  the  main  trend  of  fashion.  It  amazes 
the  foreign  observer  to  see  elegant  cafes  and 
restaurants  still  frequented  by  an  animated 
crowd  of  people,  apparently  not  alarmed 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  social  and 
economic  death  warrant  has  already  been 
signed. 

These  people  are  doomed  because  their 
businesses,  even  when  in  no  sense  big,  and 
even  if  in  the  retail  trades,  can  be  national- 
ized, closed  out,  or  driven  to  the  wall  by  state 
competition;  and  also  (or  alternatively)  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  make  money  out  of 
urban  real  estate,  since  taxes  are  confiscatory 
and  anyhow  repairs  cannot  be  made,  or  out 
of  rural  real  estate  because  the  demands  of 
the  peasants  come  first.  Those  who  lived  on 
capital  invested  in  small  or  large  enterprises 
have  the  props  pulled  from  under  them  when 
their  control  over  their  capital  is  abolished. 
And  if  they  are  not  deprived  of  control  on 
a  fixed  date,  capital  slowly  loses  its  income- 
producing  character  by  virtue  of  state 
policies,  forcing  those  still  maintaining  a 
middle-class  front  to  live  on  such  of  their 
possessions  as  can  by  hook  or  crook  be  turned 
into  money.  These  people  fade  away,  grace- 
fully if  the  regime  tolerates  elegant  cafes,  as 
in  Budapest,  but  inexorably  in  any  case.  The 
farce  changes  into  a  tragedy. 

Nor  are  those  numerous  members  of  the 
middle  class  who  worked  for  others  as  man- 
agers and  technicians  in  private  enterprise  in 
any  better  position.  To  work  for  the  state, 
as  they  now  must,  they  have  to  pass  strict 
political  tests;  and  should  they  pass  in  the 
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first  instance,  when  the  need  for  personnel 
to  keep  things  going  is  most  acute,  they  run 
the  perpetual  risk  of  being  dumped  overboard 
in  one  of  the  recurring  purges.  Since  any 
property  income  they  may  have  formerly  had 
as  a  supplement  to  salary  has  undoubtedly 
disappeared,  loss  of  the  job  in  a  purge 
abruptly  declasses  the  victim  once  and  for  all. 
The  independent  professional  groups,  the 
writers,  artists,  lawyers,  doctors,  must  also 
pass  strict  political  tests  to  be  allowed  to  func- 
tion, and  in  almost  all  instances  must  accept 
direct  employment  from  the  state  to  survive. 
On  those  brigades  of  people  on  the  periphery 
of  the  middle  class,  like  civil  servants,  white- 
collar  workers,  foremen  in  industry,  and 
others  whose  status  depends  upon  wage  or 
salary  exclusively,  the  Communists  can  bear 
down  pretty  directly  to  insure  ideological 
conformity.  Conform  or  lose  your  job.  The 
circuitous  roundabouts  reserved  for  the  bet- 
ter-off middle-class  people  can  be  avoided. 

The  Communists  act  on  the  proposition 
that  the  middle  class  can  be  disposed  of  as 
a  social  force  by  depriving  its  members  of 
their  economic  independence  of  the  regime. 
Without  economic  independence,  the  re- 
gime's potential  opponents  are  disarmed. 
Political  and  intellectual  independence  are 
no  longer  possible;  and  if  one  fancies  he  can 
stick  it  out,  he  chooses  a  suicidal  course.  The 
middle-class  people  may  chatter— at  the  risk 
of  a  spell  in  the  coal  or  uranium  mines  for 
re-education— but  they  can  get  nowhere.  They 
are  liquidated. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  leave  the  matter 
there.  There  is  an  important  point  to  be 
made  about  what  survives  the  process.  To  get 
the  answer  a  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  middle-class  psychology  and  the 
functions  performed  by  middle-class  people 
in  a  going  society,  functions  which,  we  shall 
sec  later,  are  more  important  in  proportion 
as  the  society  is  advanced.  The  Communists 
go  to  infinite  pains  and  fantastic  lengths  in 
snooping  and  cruelty  to  crush  out  the  mid- 
dle-class psychology,  but  they  do  not  attempt 
to  abolish  the  functional  activities  of  the 
middle  class.  In  functional  terms,  indeed, 
they  immediately  set  about  re-creating  the 
equivalent  of  a  middle  class:  corps  of  admin- 
istrators, managers,  engineers,  upper  techni- 
cians, doctors,  lawyers,  artists,  writers— the 
whole  panoply  of  professionals  and  semi- 
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professionals  who  direct,  manage,  and  adorn 
a  modern  society.  These  people  the  Com- 
munists reward  relatively  well  in  salary  and 
standard  of  living  if  they  are  loyal  to  the 
regime.  But  they  have  lost  their  vital  values 
because  they  can  no  longer  acquire  or  con- 
trive independent  economic  bases  for  their 
lives.  They  are  creatures  of  the  state,  middle- 
class  folk  with  their  guts  pulled  out. 

Ill 

In  western  democratic  countries  the  mid- 
dle class  does  not  face  forcible  liquida- 
tion, especially  on  ideological  grounds, 
but  it  may  suffer  severe  reverses  and  perhaps 
permanent  damage  through  the  unrestrained 
operation  of  policies  of  income  redistribution 
and  the  adverse  effects  of  war  costs  and  infla- 
tion. High  taxes  and  high  prices,  under  a 
"Socialist"  government,  weaken  the  middle 
class.  This  is  painfully  clear  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

There  is  no  longer  any  debate  about  the 
fact  that  the  middle  class  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  suffered  a  reduction  of  its  standard 
of  living  since  1939,  not  to  go  any  further 
back.  The  reduction  is  of  the  order  of  18 
to  20  per  cent.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
radical  development  of  income-redistribu- 
ting policies  motivated  by  the  idea  of  equality 
(or,  euphemistically,  "fair  shares")  and  aimed 
to  accomplish  what  Sir  William  Beveridge 
called  "the  socialization  of  consumption"— 
symbolized  best  by  the  social  services  and  the 
food  subsidies.  Partly  it  is  the  result  of  the 
progressive  impoverishment  of  Britain  in 
which  the  cost  of  World  War  II  played  so 
dramatic  a  role,  and  also  of  the  inflation. 
Britain  is  the  one  Western  country  where  the 
policy  of  income  redistribution  has  gone  so 
far  that  even  its  exponents  admit  it  has  just 
about  reached  its  limits.  Thus  we  have  G.  D. 
H.  Cole  agreeing  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
that  this  is  so— the  academic  Socialist  ideolo- 
gist agreeing  with  the  Socialist  politician. 
Said  Cole  in  May  1949: 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  right,  in  his 
budget  speech,  to  stress  the  point  that, 
when  accruing  commitments  are  taken  into 
account,  the  limits  of  income  redistribution 
within  the  existing  system  have  almost  been 
reached.  Even  if  all  the  surplus  incomes 
which  rich  people  now  have  to  spend  were 
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taken  away  and  given  to  the  poor,  they 
would  not  suffice  to  meet  the  prospective 
increases  in  the  cost  of  the  existing  social 
services. 

The  joker  in  Cole's  statement  is  concealed 
in  the  phrase  "the  existing  system."  He 
reasons  that  since  the  existing  system  can 
yield  no  more,  then  let  us  abandon  the  system 
altogether  and  go  all  out  for  socialism.  Thus 
while  the  limits  have  been  reached  in  one 
sense,  and  the  middle  class  has  taken  some 
extremely  hard  knocks,  they  have  not  been 
reached  in  another  sense  (or  so  Cole  thinks). 
The  battle  for  equality  will  go  forward  as  a 
battle  for  socialism. 

No  wonder  the  British  middle  class  is  re- 
assessing its  jeopardized  position.  Responsible 
in  considerable  measure  for  putting  the  La- 
bor Socialists  into  power  in  1945,  it  was  also 
responsible  for  producing  the  uneasy  balance, 
only  slightly  favoring  the  Socialists,  in  1950. 
The  next  general  election  should  determine 
the  future  of  the  British  middle  class. 
Whether  it  can  as  a  class  recover  its  old  vital- 
ity at  this  late  date  is  an  open  question. 

Exactly  how  the  decline  in  living  standards 
has  effected  the  British  middle  class  is  un- 
clear in  the  absence  of  exhaustive  studies. 
But  there  is  some  descriptive  material  that 
tells  an  illuminating  story.  Writes  Miss  Ruth 
Bowley: 

.  .  .  there  is  money  for  food,  for  rent,  for 
heating,  for  some  utility  clothes,  and  for 
a  few  amusements,  for  these  people  are  far 
above  the  poverty  line.  But  in  many  cases 
the  frills  have  been  discarded.  The  old 
struggle    for    competitive    gentility  has 


ended;  now  comes  the  struggle  to  hold  on 
to  the  essentials  of  middle-class  living. 

Miss  Bowley  divides  the  class  at  the  income 
level  of  £1,000  (which,  of  course,  buys  a  bet- 
ter living  than  $2,800  buys  in  the  United 
States)  and  says  that  those  at  or  above 
that  level  are  not  so  hard  pressed  as  their 
fellows  below  it.  She  finds  that  the  £1,000- 
and-up  people  are  using  up  their  savings, 
selling  their  cars  and  radio-record-players, 
letting  spare  rooms,  sacrificing  all  domestic 
help  (except  possibly  a  daily  charwoman), 
buying  very  few  books  (turning  to  the  use  of 
public  libraries),  and  allowing  their  clothes 
and  homes  to  get  shabbier  and  shabbier.  Be- 
low the  £1, 000-line  there  is  less  room  for  such 
adjustments.  Miss  Bowley  writes: 

When  the  coalman  calls,  the  family  cuts 
down  on  housekeeping  extras.  When  the 
dry-cleaning  bill  turns  up  on  Thursday, 
there  is  no  cinema  on  Friday  night.  Sala- 
ries cannot  catch  up  with  prices,  and  there 
are  few  savings  to  fall  back  on.  Now  the 
wife  knows  that  she  must  do  all  the  house- 
work and  look  after  the  children. 

In  different  terms,  the  predicament  of  the 
British  middle  class  has  been  stated  by  Dud- 
ley Seers.  He  has  calculated  that  a  man  ean> 
mg  £500  a  year  in  1938  would  need  £1,225 
today  to  live  on  the  same  scale;  and  one  earn- 
ing £700  in  1938  would  need  £1,760.  Such 
rises  are  rarely  to  be  had  by  salaried  people, 
so  retreat  from  former  standards  is  obliga- 
tory. In  this  retreat,  the  man  whose  salary 
was  the  higher  a  dozen  years  ago  has  more 
room  to  maneuver,  as  Miss  Bowley  says. 
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To  meet  the  situation,  these  British  peo- 
ple are  not  fiddling  while  Rome  burns 
as  are  their  fellows  in  Budapest— the 
British  do  not  go  in  for  such  jocosities;  rather 
they  are  engaged  in  a  more  responsible  and 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  live  like  middle-class 
people  on  a  reduced  scale  and  within  the  new 
equalitarian  environment.  Miss  Bowley  sums 
up: 

On  the  whole,  middle-class  families  are 
trying  hard  to  adjust  themselves  by  a  sim- 
pler life  and  a  greater  acceptance  of 
state  social  security— especially  among  the 
younger  couples.  The  changes  are  harder 
for  the  older  people,  who  remember  easier 
times  that  have  gone.  Homes  are  much 
more  austere— the  old  pattern  of  the 
nursery  for  the  children,  the  drawing  room 
for  the  parents,  and  the  kitchen  for  the 
maids,  has  vanished.  The  cost  of  heating 
and  the  lack  of  labor  bring  all  the  family 
into  the  living  room  now.  And  father,  more 
often  than  not,  takes  the  place  of  the  de- 
parted "general"  in  the  kitchen  at  night. 

Many  cultural  pleasures  have  been  lost. 
There  is  less  social  meeting,  and  less  travel. 
Many  young  married  people  are  living 
largely  on  inherited  mental  capital,  bene- 
fiting from  the  home  background  of  a 
more  leisured,  wealthier  class.  The  chil- 
dren of  many  middle-class  people  today  . 
have  a  less  cultured  background;  they  have 
mothers  who  know  no  leisure,  fathers  with 
little  money  for  hobbies  and  amusements. 
Today  the  middle  class  as  our  parents 
knew  it  is  indeed  disappearing.  A  new 
standard  of  living  is  taking  shape.  Time 
will  show  if  it  is  a  better  way  of  life. 

What  role,  if  any,  do  the  British  Socialists 
assign  to  the  middle  class?  They  have,  of 
course,  assiduously  cultivated  it  for  votes  and 
in  recent  years  have  won  a  substantial  re- 
sponse. As  Lewis  and  Maude  point  out  in 
their  admirable  study  of  the  class— many 
others  have  said  much  the  same  thing— a 
potent  factor  in  bringing  the  middle  class  to 
Labor's  support  was  its  sense  of  guilt: 

With  this  sense  of  guilt,  either  as  cause 
or  result  (who  can  say  which?),  went  the 
conviction  that  the  middle  class  had  lost 
power  and,  as  a  class,  abdicated  leadership. 
Middle-class  ideals  were  on  the  defensive. 
The  work  of  middle-class  Socialists  and 
reformers  before  the  war  now  came  to  full 


fruition.  .  .  .  Not  only  was  there  a  century 
of  ugliness  and  misery  to  expiate;  there 
was  the  great  war,  which  was  the  result  of 
that  dreadful  century.  Strong  and  potent 
.  .  .  grew  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  reproach 
to  be  middle  class  at  all. 

This  Avas  all  the  work  of  the  people  I  began 
by  mentioning:  the  children  of  the  middle 
class  who  turned  upon  it  and,  not  satisfied 
with  affronting  middle-class  manners,  morals, 
tastes,  and  ideals,  went  on  to  plan  its  reform 
even  unto  abolition.  This  sense  of  guilt— of 
being  the  evil  fly  in  the  social  ointment— led 
the  middle  class  to  collaborate  in  its  own 
embarrassment  and  perhaps  eventual  extinc- 
tion, by  adopting  the  political  and  economic 
policies  of  the  working  class.  What  future 
for  the  middle  class  does  Labor  envisage? 

Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  has  supplied  the 
answer  and  it  should  ring  a  bell  in  the  minds 
of  the  readers  of  this  essay.  Plainly  not  too 
terribly  upset  by  the  decline  in  middle-class 
living  standards,  Mr.  Morrison  began  by 
pointing  out  that  he  was  talking  to  the  man- 
agers, technicians,  professional  men,  civil 
servants,  and  clerks  of  Britain  (and  not  the 
enterprisers)— in  short,  to  the  "useful  people" 
(his  words)  in  the  middle  class.  To  these  "use- 
ful people"  he  said: 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  build  a  Socialist  order  with- 
out the  closest  collaboration  of  all  the 
technical,  administrative,  and  managerial 
sections  of  society.  .  .  . 

My  hope  and  belief  is  that  as  public 
corporations  develop,  technicians,  man- 
agers, and  experts  will  really  come  into 
their  own.  They  will  be  increasingly  re- 
garded, if  not  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  at 
least  as  some  of  the  salt.  .  .  . 

In  short,  Mr.  Morrison  sees  a  future  for  the 
"useful  people"  as  Socialist  functionaries. 
Once  again  the  functional  utility  of  the  mid- 
dle class  is  valued,  but  everything  else  it  has 
represented  historically  is  to  go  unmourned 
down  the  drain.  Ave  atque  vale! 


IV 


And  so  we  come  back  to  the  United  States 
f\    where,  if  anywhere  on  the  globe,  the 
/   %  middle  class  should  still  be  flourishing 
in  something  like  \\^  pristine  glory.  Even  in 
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the  United  States  it  is  a  changing  class.  It 
used  to  include  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers 
than  it  does  today.  The  proportion  of  farmers 
is  declining,  not  because  of  impoverishment 
but  because  fewer  farmers  are  now  needed  to 
produce  even  larger  crops  than  formerly.  It 
also  includes  a  smaller  proportion  of  private 
enterprisers  than  in  earlier  times,  but  this 
group,  unlike  the  farmers,  is  still  increasing, 
if  at  a  reduced  rate,  especially  in  the  service 
industries  where  the  opportunities  are.  It 
isn't  doing  so  well  in  manufacturing.  Simi- 
larly the  independent  professionals— the  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  lawyers,  architects,  artists, 
authors— are  still  increasing  and  probably 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  predictable 
future.  But  it  is  the  salaried  groups  of  the 
middle  class  who  are  expanding  most  rapidly 
—the  salaried  professionals,  managers,  tech- 
nicians, sales  and  clerical  people,  and  public 
officials.  This  is  the  segment  of  the  middle 
class  on  which  Professor  James  Burnham 
founded  his  idea  of  "the  managerial  revolu- 
tion"; and  it  is  the  segment  Socialists  and 
Communists  aim  to  capture,  or  re-create,  to 
maintain  their  revolutions. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  the  American  mid- 
dle class  is  impervious  to  the  blandishments 
of  the  revolutionists  who  have  done  in  their 
opposite  numbers  abroad.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  national  American  labor  party  to 
lead  the  American  middle  class  down  the  gar- 
den path  the  way  the  British  Labor  party  has 
led  the  British  middle  class.  But  this  is  not 
strictly  true.  For  the  allegation  puts  entirely 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  externals,  not 
enough  on  the  fundamentals. 

The  position  of  the  American  middle  class 
has  begun  to  be  eroded  by  the  same  abrasives 
that  have  worked  so  effectively  in  Britain: 
the  cost  of  constantly  elaborated  social  ser- 
vices, subsidies  (called  parity  schemes,  though 
undisguised  in  the  Brannan  plan),  the  cost  of 
war,  reconstruction  after  war,  and  prepara- 
tion for  renewed  warfare,  and  the  adverse 
effects  of  chronic  inflation.  But  the  philoso- 
phy of  economic  equality  is  by  no  means  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  public  mind  in 
America  as  in  England  and  the  greater 
amount  of  economic  fat  possessed  by  the 
Americans  saves  them  from  quick  and  drastic 
emaciation.  It  is  to  the  implications  of  exist- 
ing policies  and  trends  that  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion, not  yet  to  disastrous  end  results. 


It  is  also  being  eroded  ideologically  by  the 
slipping  away  of  the  members  on  the 
lower  periphery— the  white-collar  office 
and  store  clerks,  school  teachers,  etc.— into  the 
trade  unions,  where  they  substitute  a  labor 
outlook  for  a  middle-class  outlook  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues,  as  well  as  by  the 
multiplication  of  those  persons  of  all  middle- 
class  strata  who  have  adopted  on  economic 
and  political  issues  a  "lib-lab"  (liberal-labor) 
point  of  view  that  is  more  labor  than  liberal. 
It  was  the  rise  of  the  lib-lab  outlook  in  Eng- 
land that  destroyed  the  old  Liberal  party  as 
an  effective  force,  for  in  the  pinch  the  votes 
went  to  Labor.  In  the  United  States,  thus  far 
at  least,  the  votes  still  go  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  they  are  accumulating  for  possible 
use  against  the  Democratic  and  all  other 
predominantly  middle-class  parties.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  even  to  the  most  casual  reader 


of  labor  papers  and  propaganda  (as  from  the 
political  committees  of  the  AFL  and  CIO), 
that  the  liberals  they  praise  and  draw  to  their 
side  are  those  who  are  already  in  large  meas- 
ure more  labor-minded  than  truly  liberal.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  the  labor  people  are  try- 
ing hard  to  establish  an  identity  between  the 
designation  liberal  and  a  stand  which  is  pro- 
labor,  or  simply  and  unadulteratedly  labor. 
Labor  is  trying  to  capture  liberalism  and  to 
implant  in  the  middle-class  mind  the  idea 
that  lib-lab  policies  are  the  only  ones  that 
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men  of  decent  liberal  instincts  can  possibly 
entertain.  This  is  nonsense,  but  it  is  going 
on  every  day.  Thus  far  these  developments 
have  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  American 
middle  class. 

The  consequences  in  living  standards  to  the 
American  middle  class  are  also  not,  thus  far, 
as  dramatic  as  they  are  to  the  middle  classes 
overseas.  Changes  are  to  be  noted,  but  they 
are  often  attributable  to  several  causes  in  com- 
bination, not  alone  to  an  erosion  of  middle- 
class  standards  by  the  social  policies  and 


ideological  currents  we  have  been  examining. 
We  know  that  the  size  of  middle-class  houses 
has  declined  (but  not  the  price)  and  that 
fewer  and  fewer  servants  are  employed— a 
decline  which,  however,  began  as  far  back  as 
1910— and  that  as  a  consequence  some  eight 
out  of  ten  family  men  help  with  the  dishes 
regularly,  frequently,  or  occasionally  (a  reve- 
lation based  on  statistics  by  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble, who  should  know).  We  know  too  that 
the  incentive  to  strive  for  high  incomes  has 
been  somewhat  blunted  and  that  the  use  of 
savings  is  changing  from  investments,  espe- 
cially of  a  speculative  kind,  to  insurance  and 
annuities.  A  Fortune  survey  three  years  ago 
showed  that  while  middle-class  professionals, 
executives,  and  salaried  employees  are  still 
more  venturesome  than  workers,  nevertheless 
somewhere  around  three  out  of  ten  of  the 
former  shied  away  from  high-paid  but  risky 
jobs  in  favor  of  low-paid  but  secure  jobs.  It 
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is  also  well  known  that  more  and  more  mid- 
dle-class, college-trained  men  prefer  jobs  as 
bureaucrats  in  business  (and  some  in  govern- 
ment) to  the  risks  of  private  ventures  in  inde- 
pendent businesses.  The  idea  of  security  has 
invaded  the  middle  class  in  a  big  way.  Trans- 
lated into  living  standards  this  means  that 
stable  moderation  is  more  valued  than  specu- 
lative luxuriousness. 

The  key  to  it  all— is  it  not?— is  the  weight 
of  taxes  both  on  large  earned  incomes  and 
profits.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  American 
middle  class,  in  spite  of  its  lush  living  when 
contrasted  with  foreign  standards,  and  its 
resistance  to  socialism  and  allied  temptations, 
is  beginning  to  lose  its  old-time  verve  under 
the  pressure  of  taxes  which  are  either  de- 
signed to  redistribute  income  or  pay  for  wars, 
past  and  future. 

V 

The  embarrassment,  erosion,  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  middle  class— three  stages  of 
the  same  phenomenon— are  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  times.  But  in  the  hurly- 
burly  we  inhabit,  little  thoughtful  attention 
is  given  to  the  question  of  what  the  changes 
really  portend  for  society.  We  know  very 
well  what  the  world  is  like  under  commun- 
ism, where  the  middle  class  has  gone  down 
the  drain,  but  what  will  it  be  like  in  the  West 
if  the  middle  class  really  finally  fades  away? 
But  first  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  if  it  is  neces- 
sary lor  the  West  to  find  out  by  actual  experi- 
ence. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  I  can 
give  is  this:  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  in 
progress  a  race  between  income  redistribution 
schemes  and  Avar  costs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
productivity  (and  total  national  production) 
on  the  other.  If  productivity  and  total  pro- 
duction rise  fast  enough,  and  the  proponents 
of  redistribution  are  restrained  by  reason  or 
events,  we  may  achieve  a  balance  which  will 
leave  the  middle  class  in  a  healthy  if  less 
privileged  position  and  the  working  class 
markedly  better  off.  I  can  generate  consider- 
able optimism  that  this  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  United  States,  but  less  optimism  about 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  may 
be  the  last  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
middle  class  continues  to  play  a  strategic  role 
in  society. 
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We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  one  instance 
in  history  of  what  happened  to  a  society  which 
in  purposeful  blindness  liquidated  its  middle 
class.  I  refer  to  Rome.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  late  Professor  Michael  I.  Rostovtzeff's 
superb  book,  Social  and  Economic  History  of 
ihe  Roman  Empire.  As  I  read  the  story,  the 
collapse  of  Roman  civilization  in  the  West 
was  caused  in  considerable  measure  by  the 
destruction  of  the  urban  middle  classes  at  the 
behest  of,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  army  which 
was  chiefly  recruited  from  barbarian  peasants. 
As  Rome  came  under  ever-stronger  pressure 
from  the  German  and  Slav  barbarians  and 
the  resurgent  Persians,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  army  multiplied  apace  and  taxes  rose 
to  crushingly  high  levels.  This  was  bad 
enough.  But  the  peasants  gave  another  twist 
to  the  screw.  The  city  bourgeoisie  had  al- 
ways lived  on  the  peasants'  backs  and  the  gap 
in  living  standards  between  them  was  enor- 
mous. Nobody  knew  how  to  begin  to  close  it 


and  nobody  was  interested  in  finding  out. 
Animated  by  envy  and  hatred  or  the  bour- 
geoisie, the  army  peasants  successfully  sought 
to  use  the  state  power  (which  the  army  in  any 
case  controlled)  to  plunder  their  long-stand- 
ing enemy.  This  policy,  insofar  as  it  had  any 
ascertainable  meaning,  was  a  policy  of  level- 
ing. The  combined  policies  were  summed  up 
in  the  remark  of  Emperor  Caracalla,  "No  one 
but  myself  ought  to  have  money,  and  that  in 
order  to  give  it  to  the  soldiers." 

Of  this  poisonous  mixture  of  military  neces- 
sity and  fanatic  social  policy,  the  middle  class 
died.  It  petered  out  in  the  third  century  a.d. 
Thereafter  Rome's  doom  was  sealed.  All 
analogies  between  Rome  and  the  modern 
world  are  imperfect— this  one  included.  But 
Rostovtzeff's  thesis  should  nevertheless  give 
us  pause,  for  it  is  a  story  which  tells  us  what 
happened  when  a  middle  class  was  eliminated 
from  society.  It  is  the  only  complete  story  of 
such  an  event  we  have. 


Inseparables 

POLLY  BOYDEN 

Solitude  walks  by  my  side 
Where  shells  and  seaweed  mark  high  tide 
While  panic  trots  at  heel. 

This  panic  is  a  slavish  cur 
Who  licks  the  boot  of  his  master 
And  whining,  wags  his  tail. 

He  follows  us  up  Dyer's  Hollow, 

Past  pickerel  weed  and  the  tall  marsh  mallow, 

His  belly  on  the  ground. 

We  climb  a  dune,  we  leap  a  ditch; 
His  master  picks  a  bay  berry  switch 
And  wantonly  strikes  the  hound, 

And  laughs,  and  lengthens  out  his  stride, 
Drawing  me  closer  to  his  side, 
While  panic  eats  our  dust. 

Thus  solitude  walks  out  with  me 
While  hound  at  heel,  submissively, 
Follows  because  he  must. 


Interlude 


Arthur  Koestler 


The  weather  had  been  abnormal  for 
some  time.  At  first  the  weather  reports 
contained  merely  the  usual  statements 
about  "the  hottest  11th  September  since 
1885,"  "the  worst  Atlantic  gale  in  twenty- 
seven  years,"  and  the  like,  based  on  data 
which  were  assembled  by  bearded  men  in 
meteorological  offices  who  were  probably 
called  "Meteorological  Registrars"  or  "Assist- 
ant Weather  Statisticians,"  and  whose  one 
ambition  in  life  was  to  be  able  to  announce 
"the  15th  July  with  the  heaviest  snowfall  on 
record";  though  there  was  presumably  also 
an  oppositional  faction  among  them  who  were 
passionately  searching  for  a  "15th  July  nearest 
to  the  statistical  average"  and  for  "the  most 
normal  summer  since  1848."  It  must  also  be 
assumed,  given  the  mentality  of  pre-Puber- 
tarian  man,  that  the  two  factions  who  called 
themselves  respectively  the  "Apocalyptists" 
and  the  "Normalists"  hated  each  other  with 
as  much  idealism  and  venom  as  any  two  rival 
political  parties,  philosophical  schools,  gov- 
ernment departments,  or  literary  cliques. 

However,  this  time  the  Apocalyptists  were 
scoring  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories, 
and  visibly  getting  the  upper  hand.  The  "hot- 
test 11th  September  since  1885"  was  soon 
followed  by  "the  hottest  of  any  September 
day  since  1852,"  and  this  by  "the  hottest  Sep- 
tember on  record."  By  that  time  the  daily 
weather  report  had  gradually  migrated  from 
its  traditional  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
column  on  the  last  page  to  the  top  of  the 
front  page.  The  bearded  Assistant  Weather 
Registrars  were  having  the  time  of  their  lives 


and  beginning  to  dream  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  or  the  C.B.E.;  for  just  like  the  lucky 
gambler  at  the  roulette  table  or  the  winner 
of  a  lottery,  they  felt  that  in  some  obscure  way 
this  sensational  weather  was  all  their  own 
doing. 

Few  other  people,  however,  seemed  to  share 
in  their  feeling  of  elation.  The  heat  and  the 
drought  (caused  by  the  smallest  amount  of 
rainfall  in  any  September  since  1866)  killed 
the  late  crops,  burned  some  of  the  most 
renowned  English  lawns,  and  laid  a  number 
of  hydroelectric  stations  dry.  This  led  to  the 
usual  dreary  consequences:  municipal  warn- 
ings to  save  water  and  electricity,  followed  by 
reductions  in  the  industrial  power  supply, 
and  so  on.  The  European  public,  which  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  developed  a  violent 
allergy  to  all  kinds  of  rationing,  saving,  and 
public-spirited  exhortations,  became  increas- 
ingly irritable  and  weather-conscious.  Swarms 
of  helicopters  and  airplanes  were  mobilized  to 
make  rain  by  sprinkling  silver  nitrate  and  dry 
ice  on  the  mean  little  cirro-cumulus  clouds 
high  up  in  the  troposphere,  but  all  they 
achieved  were  short  local  thunderstorms  and 
a  number  of  casualties  among  the  rain-makers 
themselves,  who  got  caught  in  the  small  but 
violent  atmospheric  sneezes  which  their  chem- 
ical snuff  produced.  The  newspapers  pub- 
lished their  stock  pieces  about  sun  spots, 
eleven-year  cycles,  and  magnetic  disturbances, 
while  ignorant  rumor  spun  yarns  about  the 
mysterious  aftereffects  of  the  latest  X-bomb 
trials  and  radioactive  clouds.  These  rumors 
were  fed  by  the  exciting  controversy  between 
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the  American  and  the  Commonwealth* 
press  about  the  recent  X-bomb  explosion  in 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

It  had  been  an  unusually  gigantic  bang, 
whose  tremors  had  been  recorded  by  seismo- 
graphs over  hall  the  earth,  and  which  had 
been  wrapped  in  an  equally  enormous  and 
dense  cloud  of  official  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  Commonwealth.  A  full  week  had  passed 
before  a  short,  laconic  statement  by  the  Com- 
monwealth News  Agency  mentioned  in  an 
almost  deprecatory  manner  that  the  biggest- 
ever  X-bomb  had  been  exploded  in  a  routine 
trial  with  "satisfactory  results."  But  no  sooner 
had  this  statement  been  made  public  than 
the  U.  S.  State  Department  released  a  series 
of  photographs  to  the  press.  These  photo- 
graphs had  been  taken  by  one  Captain  Bo- 
garenko  of  the  Commonwealth  Air  Force 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  high-altitude  recon- 
naissance mission  over  the  trial  area  and,  on 
seeing  what  there  was  to  be  seen,  had  suffered 
such  a  shock  that  he  decided  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  desert.  He  had  headed  south- 
ward, refueled  twice  in  Oral  and  Tashkent, 
and  reached  Persia  where  he  had  contacted 
the  U.  S.  Legation. 

The  photographs  showed  no  particular 
horrors.  The  high-altitude  panoramic 
view  displayed  a  rather  lovely  valley 
surrounded  by  rugged  mountain  peaks,  and  a 
medium-sized  crater  in  the  center  of  the 
valley.  Round  the  crater  there  could  be  seen 
faint,  concentric  rings  as  in  bird's-eye  views 
of  volcanoes,  which  obviously  marked  the 
area  of  devastation.  Under  the  magnifying 
glass,  however,  there  appeared  in  the  devas- 
tated areas  tiny  specks  of  a  regular  shape,  and 
it  was  the  sight  of  these  which  had  aroused 
Captain  Bogarenko's  curiosity  and  induced 
him  to  circle  lower  and  lower,  in  defiance  of 
his  explicit  instructions  and  of  the  dangers  of 
radioactivity.  The  remaining  photographs, 
taken  from  medium  and  low  altitudes,  re- 
vealed the  startling  fact  which  was  responsible 
for  Bogarenko's  flight  abroad.  The  site  where 


*  The  official  change  of  name  from  "Union  of  Social- 
ist Soviet  Republics"  to  "Commonwealth  of  Freedom- 
loving  People"  (or  "Free  Commonwealth"  for  short) , 
foreshadowed  by  similar  changes  in  official  terminol- 
ogy, was  decreed  by  the  Marshal  of  Peace  in  the  early 
nineteen-fifties. 
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the  trial  bomb  had  been  exploded  was  the  ap- 
proximate center  of  a  large,  modern,  thickly- 
populated  industrial  town.  Judged  by  the 
number  and  size  of  its  buildings,  this  town 
must  have  housed  at  a  conservative  estimate 
at  least  five  hundred  thousand  people. 

Though  only  a  few  of  the  buildings  had 
remained  standing,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
were  recently  erected  ferro-concrete  struc- 
tures: large  regular  cubes  and  long,  brick- 
shaped  buildings  equipped  with  power  plants, 
transformer  installations,  and  high-tension 
wires;  in  other  words  these  buildings  had  ob- 
viously  been  factories  and  laboratories.  The 
whole  town  iiad  a  strictly  geometrical,  semi- 
circular layout  which  showed  that  it  had 
been  planned  and  built  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose. 

Captain  Bogarenko.  who  was  a  nice  and 
energetic  but  not  a  very  bright  man,  had 
come,  while  he  circled  over  the  dead  town, 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  built,  popu- 
lated, and  equipped  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences for  the  express  purpose  of  being  de- 
stroyed as  an  experiment.  Though  he  con- 
sidered this  procedure  unnecessarily  wasteful 
and  cruel,  it  was  no  concern  of  his,  and  he 
would  probably  have  passed  over  it  with  a 
shrug,  as  he  had  often  done  before  when  faced 
with  similarly  puzzling  de<  isions  of  his  gov- 
ernment; in  fact  this  kind  of  energetic  shrug 
which  involved  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  was  Captain  Bogarenko's  mosl  expres- 
sive gesture.  However,  as  he  lowered  his 
plane  to  almost  roof-top  level,  he  saw  here 
and  there  a  few  human  shapes  emerge  from 
the  rubble  and  crawl  among  the  charred 
corpses.  They  had  probably  been  an  meted 
by  the  roar  of  the  plane  and  tried  to  signal 
for  help,  but  somehow  then  gestures  and  the 
way  they  moved  did  not  seem  right,  for  every 
single  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  of  these  shapes 
crawled  on  all  fours,  obviously  unable  to  rise 
to  its  feet.  Whether  they  were  insane,  blind, 
in  great  pain,  or  all  of  these  together,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine;  at  any  rate  the}  gave 
Bogarenko  the  creeps  and  made  him  turn  the 
nose  of  his  plane  toward  Persia,  with  "the 
balance  of  his  mind  temporarily  disturbed," 
as  English  coroners  are  fond  of  saying  when 
pronouncing  a  verdict  of  suicide.  Only  when 
it  was  too  late,  and  he  had  already  delivered 
the  photographs  and  his  somewhat  incoherent 
i  (  port,  did  the  truth  dawn  on  him. 
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The  truth  was  of  course  that  the  town  had 
not  been  destroyed  on  purpose,  but  had 
blown  up  by  accident.  It  had  in  fact,  as  the 
photographs  unmistakably  showed,  not  been  a 
real  town  but  an  enormous  assembly  plant  for 
X-bombs  and  probably  other  experimental 
weapons,  purposely  built  in  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible  areas  of  the  Ural  range.  Its  exist- 
ence had  for  some  time  been  known  to  the 
competent  American  authorities,  but  this 
knowledge  had  been  kept  secret  by  them.  It 
was  quite  inconceivable  that  the  Common- 
wealth government  should  have  deliberately 
destroyed  its  latest  and  biggest  effort  of  safe- 
guarding Peace  Through  Strength.  Some  of 
the  capriciously  unstable  tritiron  nuclei  must 
have  got  out  of  hand;  or  maybe  some  of  the 
physicists  on  the  spot  had  decided  that  the 
most  reasonable  course  for  them  to  take  was 
to  blow  themselves  up,  plant  and  all.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  had  certainly  been,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  weather  statisticians,  "the 
biggest  bang  in  recorded  history,"  and  a 
severe  setback  to  the  Commonwealth. 

For  a  full  week  after  publication  of  the 
photographs,  there  was  again  complete 
silence  from  the  Commonwealth.  Then 
another  bomb  exploded,  this  time  a  meta- 
phorical one:  a  diplomatic  bombshell.  It 
came  in  the  form  of  an  official  Common- 
wealth communique,  addressed  to  the  world 
at  large.  It  stated  that  the  Commonwealth 
government's  "Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Recent  Explosion  in  the  Territory  of  the 
Autonomous  Republic  of  Kasakstan"  had  pro- 
duced irrefutable  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
this  explosion  had  been  caused  by  a  high-pow- 
ered nuclear  bomb  of  American  type,  which 
had  been  dropped  from  an  aircraft  belong- 
ing to  the  armed  forces  of  a  "hostile  power." 
This  unprecedented  act  of  criminal  aggres- 
sion had  caused  the  "death  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children"  who  had 
been  engaged  in  a  peaceful  large-scale  irriga- 
tion project  to  transform  the  barren  moun- 
tain area  into  fertile  vineyards  and  cotton 
plantations.  The  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Freedomloving  People  reserved 
the  right  to  take  all  necessary  steps  of  self- 
protection  and  retaliation  against  the  hostile 
power  responsible  for  this  cowardly  crime  of 
undeclared  warfare.  As  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure it  had  ordered  a  partial  mobilization  of 
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its  armed  forces  and  closed  the  frontier  of  its 
territory  to  all  traffic,  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic communications. 

On  the  same  day  the  Commonwealth  press 
carried  a  short  notice  in  small  type  to  the 
effect  that  the  director  of  the  Commonwealth 
News  Agency,  which  had  issued  the  original 
communique  about  the  "successful  trial,"  had 
been  arrested  for  having  published  "mislead- 
ing information  referring  to  the  causes  of  the 
explosion,"  and  had  confessed  his  crime. 

Naturally  the  Commonwealth  government's 
new  disclosure  had  caused  widespread  indig- 
nation, panic,  and  disorder  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  general  strikes  in  France  and 
Italy  were  accompanied  by  huge  peace  demon- 
strations which  clashed  with  the  police, 
smashed  the  windows  of  several  U.  S.  con- 
sulates, and  burned  several  consignments  of 
American  orange  juice  in  the  ports.  The 
French  extreme  Left  asked  that  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  should  be  immediately  tried  as 
a  war  criminal.  The  Conservative  papers  sug- 
gested that  Europe  should  be  declared  neu- 
tral territory,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  American  President  to  meet  the 
new  Father  of  the  People  to  discuss  world 
peace.  A  progressive  pacifist  organization 
launched  an  appeal  for  funds  to  send  relief 
to  the  devastated  town  as  a  gesture  of  inter- 
national good  will.  This  appeal  found  an 
exceptional  echo;  money  and  gifts  poured  in 
from  every  country  of  the  globe,  like  sacri- 
ficial offerings  to  placate  the  gods  and  deflect 
their  wrath.  And  as  charitable  gifts  are  al- 
ways accompanied  by  sympathy  and  good  will, 
the  Commonwealth  had  never  stood  higher  in 
the  public's  favor  for  many  years  past;  even 
her  most  fanatic  enemies  had  to  admit  that 
her  leaders  had,  on  this  occasion  at  least, 
shown  a  remarkable  restraint  by  not  going 
immediately  to  war. 

The  United  States  government  of  course 
cut  a  deplorable  figure  in  all  this  general 
excitement.  The  more  they  kept  repeating, 
"We  haven't  done  it,"  the  more  suspect  they 
became  in  the  eyes  even  of  their  sympathizers. 
Matters  were  made  worse  by  the  indiscretion 
of  a  certain  publicity-loving  Senator,  the  head 
of  some  appropriation  committee  or  other, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  television  interview, 
declared  with  great  solemnity:  "I  know  as  a 
fact  that  our  conscience  is  clean  in  this  matter. 
It  must  have  been  done  by  somebody  else." 
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This  seemed  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the 
official  theory  that  the  explosion  had  been 
caused  by  an  accident,  which  by  that  time 
nobody  believed  anyway.  "In  a  planned 
socialist  industry  no  accidents  are  possible," 
the  new  Father  of  the  People  declared  in  a 
massive  four-hour  speech,  two  full  hours  of 
which  were  devoted  to  a  bitingly  ironic  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  events  of  history  in  the 
light  of  the  State  Department's  "accident 
theory":  "No  doubt  from  now  onward  all 
children  in  the  so-called  schools  of  the  so- 
called  United  States  will  be  taught  that 
Brutus  killed  Caesar  by  accident  (laughter), 
that  the  Emperor  Nero  put  fire  to  Rome  by 
accident  (laughter),  that  Titus  destroyed 
Jerusalem  by  accident  (laughter),  that  the 
Turks  took  Constantinople  by  accident 
(laughter),"  and  so  on.  By  the  time  he  arrived 
at  Napoleon's  burning  of  Moscow  by  acci- 
dent, and  being  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
armies  by  accident,  with  another  hour  of 
examples  to  go,  everybody  in  the  audience 
was  hoarse,  faint,  and  weeping  with  laughter. 
From  then  onward  no  progressive-minded 
person  could  mention  the  accident  theory 
without  blushing;  the  very  word  "accident" 
had  become  an  international  joke. 

This,  incidentally,  had  been  the  new  Father 
of  the  People's  first  public  speech,  and  it  had 
struck  a  sensationally  novel  tone:  the  public 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  the  somewhat 
monotonous  and  didactic  style  of  his  pre- 
decessor was  to  be  replaced  by  the  delicate 
humor  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  "Socialist 
Sarcasm  in  the  Service  of  Peace."  Almost  im- 
mediately Socialist  Sarcasm  became  the  ap- 
proved style  of  Commonwealth  public  life, 
letters,  and  art.  The  whole  Commonwealth 
press  published  portraits  of  Serafin  Panfero- 
vich  Polyushkin,  a  Stakhanovite  of  sarcasm 
who  had  committed  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  sarcasms  in  a  single  hour;  a  number  of 
editors,  painters,  and  novelists  were  dismissed 
from  their  posts  and  delivered  to  public  con- 
tempt for  "insufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
struggle  on  the  Socialist  Sarcasm  front."  But 
all  this  merriment  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
war  might  break  out  from  one  moment  to 
another.  The  people  listened  to  the  flood  of 
Socialist  Sarcasms  with  chattering  teeth. 

Somewhat  belatedly,  the  State  Department 
advanced  the  proposal  that  an  international 
Commission  of  Experts  should  investigate  the 
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causes  of  the  disaster,  and  submit  its  findings 
to  the  world.  To  everybody's  relief,  the  Com- 
monwealth government  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion at  once.  The  Security  Council,  which 
had  not  met  for  several  years,  was  resurrected 
in  haste  to  decide  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  debates,  however,  dragged  on, 
for  the  two  principal  parties  were  unable  to 
agree  on  the  exact  wording  of  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  submitted  by  the  U.  S.  A,  pro- 
posed "that  all  available  information  and 
full  co-operation  should  be  given  and  ex- 
tended by  the  organs  of  the  Commonwealth 
government  to  the  Commission  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  investigations  on  the  spot"; 
whereas  the  Commonwealth  resolution  pro- 
posed "that  all  available  information  and  full 
co-operation  should  be  given  and  extended  by 
the  organs  of  the  Commonwealth  government 
to  the  Commission  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
investigations."  The  Commonwealth  resolu- 
tion was  the  first  to  be  put  to  the  vote;  but 
although  the  difference  between  the  two  texts 
consisted  merely  in  three  words,  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  its  client  states  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion, whereupon  the  delegates  of  the  Com- 
monwealth indignantly  walked  out.  Thus 
once  again  the  U.  S.  government  stood 
branded  before  progressive  world  opinion  as 
the  saboteurs  of  peace  and  international  un- 
derstanding. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  tension  had 
become  well-nigh  unbearable,  the  Com- 
monwealth government  issued  a  new 
communique  which  caused  enormous  surprise 
and  a  world-wide  sigh  of  relief.  It  stated  that 
the  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment Experts  had  terminated  (heir  in- 
quiries into  the  recent  explosion  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  autonomous  Republic  of  Kasak- 
stan  and  had  confirmed  its  earlier  findings 
according  to  which  "this  explosion  had  been 
caused  by  a  high-powered  nuclear  bomb  of 
American  type  dropped  by  an  aircraft  belong- 
ing to  the  armed  forces  of  a  hostile  power." 
The  Commission,  however,  had  found  addi- 
tional and  irrefutable  evidence  which  enabled 
it  to  identify  the  hostile  power  in  ques- 
tion; it  was  the  Rabbit  Republic.  The  main 
evidence  was  the  discovery,  arrest,  and  subse- 
quent confession  of  the  pilot  himself  who  had 
committed  by  order  of  his  government  this 
criminal  and  cowardly  act.  Losing  control  of 
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his  craft  subsequeni  to  the  dropping  of  the 
bomb,  he  had  bailed  out  over  a  deserted 
range  of  the  I  frals,  and  after  wandering  about 
in  the  mountains  for  several  days,  had  been 
discovered  by  a  Commonwealth  Security 
Patrol,  still  carrying  in  his  wallet  the  written 
older  for  the  dropping  of  the  bomb,  together 
willi  a  detailed  map  of  the  location.  On  his 
arresl  the  pilol  had  declared:  "I  admit  that  I 
have  committed  a  crime  againsl  humanity  by 
order  of  my  criminal  superiors  and  want  to 
clear  my  conscience  by  a  lull  confession  ex- 
posing the  devilish  machinations  of  my  gov- 
ernment againsl  the  Commonwealth  of  Free- 
domloving  People."  His  public  trial  would 
take  place  within  I  he  next  lew  days. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  surge  of  relief 
was  enormous  all  over  the  world.  It  com- 
pletely drowned  the-  feeble  squeak  of  protest 
from  the  government  ol  the  Rabbit  Republic, 
which  was  promptly  overthrown  and  replaced 
by  members  of  the-  Unified  Party  for  Peace 
and  Progress.  When  the  new  government 
asked  the  Commonwealth  Army  for  help  and 
protection  against  the  enemy  within,  a  re- 
quest  which  was  generously  granted  before  it 
was  even  made,  the  IJ.  S.  A.  and  bet  client 
slates  were  only  too  glad  to  con  line  them- 
selves to  the  handing  in  of  their  routine  pi<> 
test  notes  on  printed  forms  and  to  leave  it  at 
thai. 

These  printed  protest  forms  whic  h  had 
lately  come  into  diplomatic  usage,  and  which 
simplified  to  a  considerable  extent  the  work 
of  the  various  chancellories,  were  modeled 
on  the  accident  report  Eorms  of  motor 
<ai  insurance'  companies.  The  somewhat 
Stilted  formulas  used  on  these  occasions  were 
all  set  out  on  the  forms  in  beautiful  italic 
type,  and  only  the  date,  the  nature-,  and  place 
ol  the  alleged  violation  of  the  treaty,  law,  or 
legitimate  interest  in  question,  had  to  be 
Idled  in  by  hand.  The  protest  Eorms  were  of 
five  categories:  "F"  (friendly),  "C"  (cool),  "S" 
(sharp),  "G"  (grave),  "G2"  (very  grave),  and 

( rS"  (grave  and  very  sharp).  As  a  rule,  diplo- 
matic controversies  consisted  in  the  successive 
exchange  of  these  protest  forms  running 
through  part  or  whole  of  the  gamut,  from  "F" 
to  "OS";  and  by  the  time  a  G2  or  GS2  was 
handed  in,  the  measure  against  which  the 
original  protest  was  directed  had  of  course 
become  a  generally  accepted  fait  accompli. 

The  cumbersome  coded  instruc  tions  which  in 
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earlier  days  governments  used  to  send  to  their 
ambassadors  abroad  were  now  reduced  to 
laconic  messages  based  on  the  language  of  a 
popular  card  game,  the  most  usual  of  which 
was  "raise  him  by  two." 

Thus  once  more  the  clouds  had  passed, 
but  again  only  metaphorically.  The 
real  cloud  in  question— that  curious 
spiral -shaped  cloud  which  Captain  ISogaren- 
ko's  photographs  had  shown  hovering  like  a 
coiled  serpent  over  the  dead  town,  kept 
haunting  the  public  mind.  Was  it  going  to 
dissolve,  or  expand,  or  drift  away;  and  if  so 
in  what  direction?  In  spite  of  all  the  reassur- 
ing statements  by  experts,  who  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  a  radioactive  cloud  which  had 
been  observed  more  than  a  month  ago  in  the 
distant  Urals  should  exert  any  influence  on 
the  climate  in  Western  Europe,  the  super- 
stitious public  mind  continued  to  suspect 
some  mysterious  connection  between  the 
super-bang  and  the  abnormal  weather. 

At  last,  on  October  2,  the  hottest  autumn 
spell  in  the  history  of  weather  recording  came 
to  an  end.  Rain  fell  abundantly,  the  tem- 
perature cooled  down  to  normal,  the  Assist- 
ant Weather  Statisticians  of  the  Normalist 
lac  lion  began  to  creep  out  of  their  dens  and 
to  prove  that,  by  taking  the  last  winter  equi- 
nox as  a  starting  point,  the  total  amount  of 
rainfall  and  the  mean  temperature  in  the 
shade,  computed  over  the  whole  period,  came 
closer  to  the  ideal  average  than  in  any  other 
year  since  \(.H)'.\.  Unfortunately,  within  a  fort- 
night from  the  first  rainfall,  a  hitherto  un- 
known form  of  inlluenza  epidemic  began  to 
spread  new  disquietude  among  the  public 
with  its  already  frayed  nerves.  The  average 
course  of  the  disease  was  a  mild  three-day 
attack  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  common 
cold,  though  accompanied  by  higher  tempera- 
lures.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  ap- 
parent recovery,  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  during  which  the  patient  displayed 
symptoms  of  a  pleasurable  overexcitation  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  an  intoxicating 
agent.  The  third  and  final  phase  was  charac- 
terized by  vomiting,  violent  headaches,  and 
disturbances  of  vision  of  the  neuralgic  type: 
the  patient's  visual  field  appeared  as  if  cut 
into  half  either  horizontally  or  vertically  and, 
while  in  one  half  vision  remained  normal,  in 
the  other  half  it  was  distorted,  blurred,  or 
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completely  blacked  out.  These  symptoms 
attain  lasted  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  and  were 
followed  by,  as  tar  as  anybody  could  say,  com 
plete  recovery.  The  mortality  rate  was  low, 
nid  in  the  lew  rases  in  which  death  occurred, 
it  was  due  either  to  secondary  complications 
or  to  constitutional  weakness. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  Inst  people  who 
fell  ill  with  this  new  type  of  llu  was  Captain 
Bogarenko  who,  as  an  American  video  com 

mentator  put  it,  "had  swallowed  more  radish 
SOUp  than  any  other  living  person  on  earth."* 
This  led  to  a  new   wave  of  superstitious 

Illinois,  so  stubborn  and  wide-spread  that  the 

new  epidemics  came  to  be  known  as  "Boga- 
renko's  disease"— regardless  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  whole-  medical  profession,  ac- 
cording to  which  radioactive  infection  could 
never  produce  these  symptoms.  Incidentally, 
the  virus  of  "Bogarenko's  disease"  was  soon 
afterwards  isolated  by  Kronenberg  and  Dretl 
of  Johns  Hopkins.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  virus 
which  had  been  driven  crazy  by  the  unend- 
ing spate  of  new  antibiotics  and  the-  effort  to 
keep  abreast  with  them  by  developing  new 
and  better  drug-resisting  strains.  Thus  the 
unfoundedness  of  the-  public's  apprehensions 
was  one  e  more  demonstrated  beyond  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  the-  public  remained  nervous 
and  apprehensive;  and  its  appre  he  nsions  grew 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
thoughtful  British  government  decided  to 
provide  every  holder  of  a  National  Registra- 
tion Card  with  a  pocket  Geiger-countei  and 
an  anti-radiation  umbrella,  free-  of  charge. 
This  purely  precautionary  measure,  the 
Home  Secretary  explained  in  the  hist  of  a 
series  of  broadcast  talks,  was  designed  to  get 
the  public  into  the-  habit  of  thinking  in  terms 
of  modern  weapons,  and  to  give  people-  a  feel- 
ing ol  safety  and  self-assurance.  "You  all  re- 
member," he-  e  oik  hided  his  speech,  "what  a 
hellish  nuisan<  e  it  was  to  <  an  y  our  gas  masks 


*  "Radish  soup"  was  a  popular  slang  word  of  the 
period,  of  somewhat  obscure  origin,  but  probably 
originating  in  England  and  modeled  on  "pea  soup" 
—the  cockney  word  referring  to  the  thick,  yellow 
texture  of  the  London  log.  Before  they  had  their 
first  real  taste  of  il,  people  in  I. mope  had  no  very 
clear  ideas  ahoul  dill  use,  atmospheric  radioac  tivity; 
they  imagined  it  variously  as  seated  in  a  cloud,  mist, 
or  dense  fog.  Hence  the  expression  "radium  soup," 
which  soon  became  transformed  into  the  more  homely 
"radish  soup." 
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during  the  whole  of  the  last  war  although  the- 
occasion  to  use  them  never  came.  I  hope  that 
these  new  gadgets  will  prove  just  as  super- 
fluous, and  I  am  sure  you  will  keep  them 
nevertheless  handy  and  in  good  repair,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  this  money  comes  ultimately  from 
the  taxpayers',  that  is  your  own,  pockets." 

This  speech  caused  a  number  of  indignant 
protests  Iroin  bishops  and  clergymen  because 
of  the-  unprecedented  use  of  the  word  "hell- 
ish" in  a  broadcast  talk.  "Where  will  we  be," 
wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbury,  "if 
members  of  the  Cabinet  gi\e  the  nation  the 
example-  of  using  bad  language?"  The  matter 
was  raised  in  the-  I  louse  of  Commons  at  ques- 
tion lime-,  when  several  young  Labor  mem- 
bers   tried    to    defend    the    speech    on  the 

grounds  that  expressions  like  "Hell,"  "Go  to 

I  [ell,"  "What  the  I  fell.  '  etc  .,  had  become  so 

(irmly  incorporated  into  American  parlance 

and  hence-  into  fictional  literature,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  considered  any  longei  as  bad 
or  offensive  language.  "But  this  country  is 
not  America,"  answered  several  voices  from 

the  floor.    In  the-  end  both  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  the  liiiush  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion had  to  apologize;  SO  eve  rybody  was  satis 
lied  and  the  whole-  matte  i  was  soon  forgotten. 

But  not  so  in  France,  where  some  enter- 
prising private-  firms  opened  a  line  in 
Geiger-counters  and  ami  radiation  um- 
brellas, and  made-  a  roaring  tiade  in  them. 
Unlike  the  solid  and  c  lumsy  British  G-COUnt- 
ers  which  looked  like  grandfather's  watch 
complete  with  utility  chain,  and  made  every- 
body's pockets  bulge,  the-  French  variety  was 

disguised  as  fountain  pe  ns  for  men,  and  as 
lipsticks  or  compacts  lor  women.    One-  linn 

even  produced  them  in  the  shape-  of  ankle 
bangles  w  hic  h  were  supposed  lo  start  jangling 
like  castanets  when  radioactivity  was  about. 
As  for  the  umbrellas  and  parasols,  there  was 
no  limit  to  fantasy  in  their  shape,  eolor.  and 
design;  and  as  the-  action  of  these  umbrellas 
depended  on  a  built-in  electric  circuit  w  hic  h 
was  supposed  to  absorb  01  deflect  radiation, 
it  was  only  Logical  to  use-  the-  current  to  feed 
at  the  same  time  a  tin)  camouflaged  radio- 
receiver. 

The  boulevards  had  ne  ver  bee  n  more  e  n- 
chanting than  cm  these  late-,  sunny  Novembei 
days  when  crowds  of  promenaders  walked  mi- 
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der  their  gay,  open  parasols,  everyone  sur- 
rounded by  a  faint  aura  of  music  from  the 
Radio  Diffusion  Nationale— like  a  procession 
of  figures  on  a  musical  clock.  It  hardly  seemed 
to  matter  that  the  delicate  G-counters  kept  go- 
ing haywire  all  the  time  and  indicating  deadly 
doses  of  radiation  whenever  the  vacuum 
cleaner  or  the  refrigerator  was  turned  on. 
The  umbrellas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  charge  the  people  who  carried  them 
with  static,  which  sometimes  discharged  it- 
self in  cracking  sparks  at  a  handshake,  kiss,  or 
other  bodily  contact.  This  was  of  course  a 
heaven-sent  gift  to  cartoonists  and  the  song 
writers;  "My  Radioactive  Baby"  became  the 
popular  hit  of  the  season. 

Soon,  however,  the  usual  strident  voices 
from  the  Left  were  raised  in  protest.  These 
professional  spoil-sports  and  fun-killers,  who 
would  never  let  people  quietly  enjoy  them- 
selves, pointed  out  that  "the  masses"  were  un- 
able to  afford  these  expensive  gadgets  and 
were  therefore  left  without  protection,  while 
survival  had  become  a  luxury  reserved  for 
the  privileged  bourgeoisie.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  claimed  that  the  gadgets  sold 
to  the  gullible  public  were  completely  in- 
effectual, which  somewhat  spoiled  the  argu- 
ment; for  if  they  were  really  useless,  then 
obviously  rich  and  poor  were  in  the  same 
boat,  and  democratic  justice  was  re-estab- 
lished. Then  came  the  famous  "Scandale  des 
Parapluies"— the  disclosure  that  one  of  the 
main  shareholders  in  the  company  which  pro- 
duced the  umbrellas  ("Societe  Anonyme  pour 
la  Fabrication  des  Parapluies  Anti-Radio- 
actives,"  abbreviation:  "SAPAR")  was  the 
Radical  Socialist  Minister  for  War.  The  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  resign,  there  were 
more  strikes  and  demonstrations;  finally  the 
new  government  gave  a  solemn  promise  that 
Geiger-counters  and  anti-radiation  umbrellas 
of  the  most  reliable  make  would  be  distrib- 
uted free  of  charge  to  every  citizen  as  soon 
as  supplies  were  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. But  now  both  the  independent  and  the 


dependent  Left  raised  a  new  hue  and  cry: 
they  charged  that  the  government's  statement 
was  the  clearest  proof  of  its  policy  of  war  and 
aggression  in  the  service  of  the  bankers  of 
Wall  Street.  Whereas  the  moderate  Left 
merely  deplored  the  government's  squander- 
ing the  nation's  resources  in  this  unproduc- 
tive way  instead  of  concentrating  all  efforts 
on  raising  the  standard  of  living,  the  extreme 
wing  exhorted  the  masses  "to  refuse  to  accept 
the  sinister  gadgets  of  the  imperialist  war- 
mongers and  thereby  to  become  accomplices 
of  their  aggressive  designs."  The  whole  con- 
troversy, however,  remained  largely  theo- 
retical, as  the  first  consignments  of  govern- 
ment-supplied counters  and  umbrellas  had 
already  been  cornered  by  the  black  market 
and  smuggled  into  Belgium,  where  they  were 
sold  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Thus  the  golden  autumn  days  passed  like 
a  procession  of  pilgrims,  occasionally 
frightened  by  marauding  tribesmen, 
sometimes  anxious,  sometimes  gay,  exhila- 
rated by  adventure,  and  increasingly  tired  by 
their  journey  into  the  unknown.  As  the  days 
passed  they  became  shorter,  and  there  was  a 
curious  air  of  finality  about  this  shrinking  of 
the  span,  by  a  few  minutes  each  day,  between 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the 
steady  lengthening  of  the  night.  Of  course, 
after  the  winter  solstice  the  process  would  be 
reversed;  but  who  could  nowadays  be  certain 
even  of  that?  The  hottest  September  in 
human  memory  had  been  followed  by  the 
strangest  epidemic  ever  known;  now  there 
were  all  kinds  of  curious  disturbances  in 
radio-reception,  and  jagged  stars  or  lightning 
bolts  appeared  across  the  television  screens. 
In  the  end  all  these  mysteries  turned  out  to 
be  quite  unconnected,  except  in  the  super- 
stitious public's  mind,  with  the  coiled  spiral 
cloud  in  the  Urals.  Nature  herself  seemed  to 
wage  a  war  of  nerves  on  her  latest  prodigal 
offspring,  as  if  to  discourage  his  incestuous 
poking  in  her  sacred  nuclear  womb. 


How  to  Recognize  a  Communist 

"I  was  told  by  my  Soviet  superior  never  to  read  the  Daily  Worker, 
or  any  liberal  publication,  or  to  express  any  liberal  thoughts,  or  even 
give  any  thought  to  liberal  ideas  myself." 

—Harry  Gold,  testifying  in  the  trial  of 
Abraham  Brothman,  November  20,  1950. 


Our  First  Testing 


There  might  be  no  more  Presidents  after 
George  Washington,  there  might  be  no 
more  United  States.  Through  1793  and 
1794,  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  Republic, 
crisis  piled  on  crisis  till  the  most  despairing 
fears  that  we  might  not  survive  till  the  next 
election  were  the  most  justified.  The  new 
political  system  might  prove  too  weak  to  stand 
the  pressure  of  its  fierce  internal  antagonisms. 
The  Indians  might  lop  off  a  full  half  of  the 
nation's  greatest  potential  wealth  and 
strength,  the  public  domain  that  lay  north  of 
the  Ohio  River.  The  whole  trans-Appa- 
lachian West  might  fall  away  of  its  own  intent 
or  from  federal  inability  to  hold  it,  or  it 
might  rise  in  an  insurrection  promoted  by  the 
underground  efforts  of  three  empires  to  de- 
tach it.  And  the  eighteenth  century's  fourth 
world  war  had  begun  when  the  new  French 
Republic  declared  it  against  Spain  and  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States  might  be  drawn 
into  Avar  with  any  of  the  three  powers,  and  if 
it  could  hope  to  defeat  any  of  them  it  would 
meanwhile  be  defenseless  against  either  of 
the  other  two. 

The  ultimate  answer,  if  the  nation  could 
survive  long  enough,  was  being  worked  out 
by  such  people  as  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
who  in  each  year  crossed  the  mountains  and 
in  a  multitude  of  queer  craft  embarked  on  the 
Kanawha,  the  Tennessee,  or  the  Ohio. 
Grossed  the  mountains,  frequently  while 
fighting  Indians  and  always  under  threat  of 
having  to,  and  tied  up  their  boats  at  night 
with  an  axeman  stationed  at  the  mooring 
rope.  But  how  to  survive  till  the  answer  could 
be  made? 


The  Easy  Chair 


Bernard  DeVoto 


In  July  1794  federal  courts  could  not  op- 
erate in  four  Pennsylvania  counties  west  of 
the  mountains,  a  marshal's  writ  would  not 
run,  and  boisterous  gangs  of  frontiersmen 
harried  federal  officials,  burned  their  houses, 
and  looted  the  mails.  Their  main  grievance 
was  a  confiscatory  federal  tax  on  whiskey, 
their  one  exportable  product  and  indeed  their 
medium  of  exchange;  it  was  a  justified  griev- 
ance. They  talked  themselves  into  a  concerted 
uprising  and  early  in  August  perhaps  as  many 
as  six  thousand  of  them,  organized  and  armed, 
marched  into  Pittsburgh.  They  talked  about 
burning  the  town  but  didn't,  they  talked 
about  marching  eastward  over  the  mountains, 
and  they  talked  about  adding  western  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Republic  of  the  West  (or  the 
eastern  province  of  Spanish  America)  which 
various  hopefuls  in  Kentucky  and  the  Ten- 
nessee country  wanted  to  set  up.  Most  of 
this  was  idle  or  drunken  talk  but  some  of  it 
was  intention  and  some  of  the  intention  had 
been  bought  with  Spanish  funds. 

For  the  President  the  issue  was  simple: 
the  law  of  the  Republic  had  been  defied 
and  its  authority,  thus  challenged  for 
the  first  time,  must  be  maintained.  The  issue 
turned  on  an  even  simpler  question:  would 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  hardly  accus- 
tomed as  yet  to  a  national  government,  di- 
vided by  fiery  political  conflicts,  in  (ear  of 
three  wars— would  they  support  tiie  use  of 
federal  force  to  coerce  the  citizens  of  a  sov- 
ereign state?  If  not,  the  Republic  would  die 
before  autumn;  if  they  would,  it  could  face 
the  next  threat.   They  would.  Washington 
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raised  his  army.  It  marched  over  the  moun- 
tains, considerably  enjoying  the  excursion, 
and  met  no  trouble  on  the  western  side. 
There  was  a  saturnalia  of  political  oratory 
and  then  everyone  settled  down  to  an  exer- 
cise in  self-government  which  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. Twenty  arrests  were  made.  One  pris- 
oner died  before  he  could  be  tried,  seventeen 
were  acquitted,  and  a  lunatic  and  an  imbecile 
were  found  guilty.  Washington  pardoned 
them  and  the  insurrection  was  over. 

The  combined  French-American  forces  at 
Yorktown  had  not  exceeded  16,000.  The 
army  of  1794,  composed  of  militia  from  four 
states,  numbered  close  to  13,000.  It  was  in 
fact  the  biggest  single  army  the  Americans 
had  yet  had  and  it  was  commanded  by  two 
of  their  fightingest  generals,  Daniel  Morgan 
and  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee.  No  such  num- 
bers were  needed  to  collect  an  excise  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

To  raise  the  force  so  handily,  equip  it,  and 
get  it  over  the  mountains  was  a  notable  mili- 
tary achievement.  And  when  the  feat  had 
been  performed  Morgan  camped  for  the  win- 
ter at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  a  prime  center 
of  continental  strategy,  with  a  mobile  force 
of  2,500  ready  for  use.  It  would  not  be  used 
against  Indians,  for  in  the  same  August  when 
the  Whiskey  Boys  scared  Pittsburgh,  General 
Anthony  Wayne  had  brought  a  twenty-year 
Indian  war  to  an  end  by  winning  the  battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers,  on  the  lower  Maumee 
River  in  Ohio. 

The  objective  of  that  long  war  was  the 
West— the  objective  of  others  besides  the 
Indians  and  the  Americans.  The  United 
States  could  not  last  if  it  lost  the  West  and 
from  1776  on,  the  interest  of  everyone  else 
was  to  make  sure  we  lost  it,  the  interest  no 
less  of  France  and  Spain,  our  allies,  than  of 
our  enemies  the  British.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion the  West  remained  a  focus  of  interna- 
tional power  politics,  diplomatic  intrigue,  and 
underground  conspiracy.  The  British  found 
reasons  to  retain  the  forts  and  trading  posts 
in  the  Old  Northwest  which  the  peace  treaty 
bound  them  to  surrender,  and  from  them 
continued  to  supply  and  incite  the  Indian 
tribes  whose  survival  depended  on  keeping 
the  Americans  south  of  the  Ohio.  The  In- 
dian trade  from  these  American  lands  was 
immensely  valuable  to  Caoada,  the  minimum 
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hope  was  to  keep  everything  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes  a  buffer  state  in- 
habited only  by  tributary  Indians,  and  the 
full  hope  was  to  regain  it  for  the  British  Em- 
pire as  soon  as  the  United  States  should  be 
drawn  into  any  war.  So  the  governors  of 
Canada  and  the  military  commanders  treated 
the  tribes  as  allies  and  supplied  them  with 
munitions  for  the  war  that  threatened  to 
stop  the  western  emigration  and  break  up  the 
union.  There  were  long  pauses  in  the  Indian 
wars  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  worst  of  them 
w  ere  over  by  1791,  but  there  was  no  end  to 
them  on  the  north  bank. 

The  Indians  badly  beat  the  American  forces 
under  Colonel  Harmar  in  1790  and  in  1791 
they  practically  annihilated  the  regular  army, 
inflicting  on  Governor  St.  Clair  the  worst  de- 
feat Americans  had  ever  had  to  take.  It  was 
literally  to  save  the  West,  and  therefore  the 
Republic,  that  Wayne  was  called  from  retire- 
ment in  1792.  The  tribes  would  make  no 
peace,  and  their  Canadian  principals  would 
let  them  make  none,  unless  the  United  States 
would  abandon  the  Northwest.  Disingenuous 
peace  negotiations  dragged  on  through  1793 
while  Wayne  trained  his  new  army  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  the  Canadians  rallied  the 
tribes  and  stiffened  them  here  and  there  with 
British  soldiers  who  exchanged  uniforms  for 
war  paint.  Shortly  before  Wayne  opened  his 
campaign  in  1794  the  Governor  of  Canada 
announced  that  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  was  certain,  and  his 
lieutenant  led  a  task  force  to  build  a  new  fort 
on  American  soil  square  in  Wayne's  probable 
path. 

Washington  had  such  demonstrations  to 
think  about  in  Philadelphia  while  his  big 
army  was  recruiting  and  while  he  waited  for 
word  of  Wayne's  battle.  Wayne  fought  it  in 
August  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  shattered 
the  Indian  confederacy,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  British  fort,  toward  which  many  of 
the  defeated  fled.  War  depended  on  one 
man's  nerves,  the  British  commandant's;  he 
was  under  orders  to  fight  if  Wayne  should 
attack  and  Wayne  would  have  attacked  if  the 
fort  had  opened  to  the  Indians.  They  were 
steady  and  the  gates  stayed  shut.  Wayne 
cleaned  out  the  countryside,  bypassed  the 
fort*  sfid  went  about  his  job.  Through  the 
next  year  he  cajoled  and  coerced  the  tribes 
into  a  general  submission.    Now  he  had 
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within  easy  reach  of  Canada  a  force  greater 
than  Canada  could  oppose  it  with.  And  Dan 
Morgan  was  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 

Wayne  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  in- 
triguing to  depose  him  and  who  now 
became  the  ranking  officer  of  the  army.  He 
had  long  been  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  reporting 
on  American  affairs  and  advising  his  em- 
ployers in  their  unceasing  efforts  to  foment 
any  kind  of  trouble  that  might  take  the  West 
out  of  the  United  States.  Washington  seems 
to  have  known  of  his  treachery. 

The  President  had  already  had  to  deal  with 
an  immigrant  revolutionist.  When  the  world 
caught  fire  most  Americans  saw  in  the  French 
Revolution  an  extension  of  the  forces  which 
their  own  had  freed  in  the  world  and  sided 
with  France  as  the  champion  of  liberty  as 
well  as  an  old  ally.  Many  changed  sides  when 
the  king  was  executed  and  many  more  when 
in  March  1793  news  came  that  the  war  had 
begun.  The  hurricane  had  been  loosed  and 
the  weak  Republic  might  grow  rich  from 
the  suddenly  opened  commerce  of  the  West 
Indies  and  from  piracy,  or  privateering,  on 
the  shipping  of  the  belligerents.  It  might 
also  be  destroyed  forthwith.  Destruction  as 
a  minor  incident  of  the  world  war  was  so 
pressing  a  danger  that  nothing  else  counted 
beyond  holding  it  off  month  by  month  while 
we  mustered  such  strength  as  we  had.  Con- 
gress panicked  but  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net maintained  a  hard  realism,  the  Franco- 
phile Jefferson  no  less  than  the  Anglophile 
Hamilton,  and  in  April  Washington  issued 
the  Declaration  of  Neutrality  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  American  foreign  policy  for  over 
a  century  and  which  opened  for  a  while  a 
kind  of  channel  round  the  most  dangerous 
reefs.  On  the  day  it  was  published  the  stran- 
gest representative  any  nation  has  ever  sent 
here  landed  at  Charleston.  He  was  Citizen 
Minister  Genet;  he  traveled  toward  Philadel- 
phia through  a  continuous  popular  ovation 
and  had  cost  France  all  hope  of  American 
help  by  the  time  he  got  there. 

Genet  left  no  indiscretion  or  insolence  un- 
committed. His  noisy  threats  to  appeal  from 
the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
American  people  could  be  disregarded.  But 
war  with  Great  Britain  from  still  another 
cause  loomed  in  his  commissioning  privateers 
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and  directing  a  maritime  offensive  from  his 
ministerial  office.  He  was  here  in  fact  to  force 
the  United  States  into  war  with  Great  Britain 
—and  with  Spain.  He  built  an  espionage  net- 
work in  the  West,  which  was  already  honey- 
combed with  Spanish  espionage,  and  tried  to 
attach  to  it  all  the  vagrant  plots  to  take  Ken- 
tucky out  of  the  union  and  the  counterplots 
to  seize  New  Orleans.  He  commissioned 
American  citizens  in  the  Army  of  the  French 
Republic  and  ordered  them  to  raise  forces  for 
the  "liberation"  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
after  which  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  con- 
quer Canada.  (One  commission  went  to 
George  Rogers  Clark,  who  had  helped  to  cre- 
ate the  United  States  by  securing  the  West  for 
it  during  the  Revolution.)  He  lacked  funds 
for  large-scale  subversion  but  was  striking 
matches  in  a  powder  magazine.  Any  of  the 
small  plots  could  have  exploded  into  an  "inci- 
dent" and  they  had  to  be  stopped.  Washing- 
ton stopped  them.  By  August  Genet  had 
plummeted  into  mere  absurdity  and  his  re- 
call was  requested.  Since  returning  to  France 
meant  the  guillotine,  he  chose  to  stay  here 
and  marry  a  Clinton. 

The  Administration's  steadiness  held  for 
Spain  too.  Everyone  knew  that,  as  Jefferson 
was  to  put  it  a  few  years  later,  "There  is  on 
the  globe  one  single  spot  the  possessor  of 
which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemv." 
That  spot  was  the  southern  end  of  the  con- 
tinental axis,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Three  options:  it  must  be  free  to  American 
use,  it  must  be  American,  or  the  United  States 
must  break  up.  That  was  the  force  of  the 
Spanish  menace;  moreover,  there  had  been  no 
time  since  the  end  of  the  Revolution  when 
Spanish  agents  had  not  been  inciting  Indians 
against  the  Americans,  trying  to  detach  the 
West,  and  trying  to  force  the  United  States 
into  war  with  France  or  Great  Britain.  If 
war  with  Spain  came  we  would  win  and  profit 
from  it— but  would  be  an  easy  prey  for  any- 
one who  might  attack  us.  It  must  be  pre- 
vented if  possible  and  the  most  promising 
preventive  ran  the  risk  of  precipitating  it. 
The  army  that  marched  over  the  Alleghanies 
was  visible  alike  to  New  Orleans,  Madrid,  and 
all  groups  of  trigger-happy  Kentuckians. 

But  the  catastrophic  danger  was  war  with 
Great  Britain.  As  1794  came  on  even 
Jefferson  knew  that  whatever  mighl 
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prevent  it  must  be  done,  and  even  Hamilton 
feared  that  nothing  could  prevent  it.  The 
violation  of  neutral  rights  (that  eventually  led 
to  war  in  1812),  three  hundred  American 
ships  seized  in  1793,  the  Governor  of  Canada 
proclaiming  war,  his  military  establishment 
preparing  it,  the  Western  tribes  waging  it 
with  British  equipment,  the  desire  for  war  of 
Eastern  shipping  interests  and  Southern  to- 
bacco interests  and  Western  land  and  colo- 
nization interests,  the  possibility  that  the  Eng- 
lish might  march  an  army  across  American 
soil  to  seize  Louisiana  and  so  hem  us  in  at 
rhe  west  as  well  as  the  north— from  any  of 
these  could  come  a  war  that  the  United  States 
might  not  survive.  It  was  against  this  black 
background  that  Washington  made  a  final 
effort  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  and 
chose  for  the  job  the  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay. 

Out  of  the  negotiation  came,  in  November 
1794,  a  treaty  that  saved  the  essentials  but 
satisfied  no  one.  The  American  concessions 
it  embodied  seemed  to  an  inflamed  and 
divided  people  so  humiliating  that  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  only  two 
votes,  which  were  switched  from  the  opposi- 
tion at  the  last  moment.  (The  House  was  con- 
cerned because  it  had  to  appropriate  money 
to  carry  out  one  of  the  articles.)  Washington 
himself,  who  signed  it  with  little  hope  that 
he  could  get  it  accepted,  believed  that  Jay 
had  given  up  too  much.  Yet  Jay  had  got  all 
that  could  be  got  from  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world  whose  energies  were  concen- 
trated in  a  war  for  survival.  And  what  he  got 
was  enough.  The  treaty  took  the  British  out 
of  the  American  West:  it  achieved  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  United  States.  It  ended 
their  control  of  the  Western  tribes:  the  main 
current  of  American  development  could  flow 
on  unimpeded.  So  it  prevented  the  catastro- 
phic war,  strengthened  the  United  States 
against  the  other  disruptive  forces,  and  per- 
mitted it  to  grow  stronger  while  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  continued  and  those 
of  Napoleon  succeeded  them. 

Jay  got  his  treaty  because  realistically  ap- 
praised strengths  met  realistically.  Wayne  had 
won  his  Indian  campaign  and  his  army  was 
a  force  in  being  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 
The  United  States  had  raised  another  army 
almost  three  times  as  large,  and  at  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio  it  was  as  visible  to  London  as  to 
Madrid  and  Paris.  Great  Britain  abandoned 
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its  hope  of  confining  the  United  States  east 
of  the  mountains  and  of  restoring  the  Empire 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By  doing  so  it 
made  Canada  secure,  prevented  an  American 
military  alliance  with  France,  and  retained 
the  most  profitable  market  for  its  manufac- 
tures. 

So  none  of  the  three  wars  came  and  the 
Republic  was  saved  from  destruction  in 
its  sixth  year,  the  year  also  of  Terror 
rising  to  climax  and  leading  on  to  the  9  Ther- 
midor.  It  was  never  again  in  such  peril  till 
that  dolorous  February  when  Lincoln  reached 
Washington  as  President-elect,  and  even  then 
the  odds  were  not  so  fearful.  What  saved  it  in 
1794  was  a  combination  of  fortitude,  daring, 
and  accurate  calculation  of  risk  in  propor- 
tion to  results.  The  world  situation  could  not 
possibly  have  been  worse,  nor  the  United 
States  weaker.  No  solution  seemed  possible 
but  there  was  one:  not  to  be  stampeded. 

The  meager  potential  power  we  had  must 
be  converted  into  usable  power  and  must  be 
used  only  where  it  would  count  most.  To 
begin  the  conversion  was  to  notify  three  pos- 
sible enemies  that  the  best  time  to  attack  us 
was  right  now,  but  it  was  also  to  make  an 
attack  too  costly  for  what  it  would  buy.  At 
the  same  time  no  risk  must  be  run  that  could 
not  be  made  good.  Precisely  there  steadfast- 
ness paid  off.  A  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  Spain,  or  Great  Britain— and  all  were 
violently  agitated  with  formidably  persuasive 
arguments— could  not  have  been  supported 
with  effective  force  and  would  have  exposed 
us  to  dangers,  insupportable  in  combination, 
but  possible  of  containment  separately.  To 
raise  the  army  of  Lee  and  Morgan  was  quite 
likely  to  be  as  dangerous  as  a  declaration  of 
war  but  it  was  a  risk  that  could  be  made  good. 
The  Administration  took  the  risk  with  the 
maximum  of  daring.  It  succeeded— it  de- 
terred everyone,  from  our  own  fainthearts 
and  subversives,  on  up  to  the  three  great 
powers  that  were  at  Avar  with  one  another. 
The  problem  of  survival  was  resolved  into 
smaller  constituents  which  could  be  dealt 
with  empirically  and  in  turn.  And  success 
in  the  crucial  choice  revealed  what  had  not 
been  known  before,  that  no  matter  what  the 
Republic's  other  sources  of  strength  might  be 
its  greatest  one  was  its  capacity  to  endure 
under  stress. 


Confessions  of  a 

Jamboree  Scoutmaster 


R.  E.  Cochran 


Draivings  by  Robert  Osborn 


Iong  before  I  started  for  the  1950  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge,  Penn- 
J  sylvania,  I  began  to  be  stirred  by  the 
crucial  nature  of  my  responsibilities.  I  was 
to  be  Scoutmaster  of  one  of  the  Jamboree 
troops.  Although  my  troop  would  consist  of 
only  thirty-five  boys,  and  there  were  to  be 
twelve  hundred  such  troops  camped  in  Valley 
Forge,  my  role  sounded  all-important  in  the 
intelligences  which  reached  me  periodically 
from  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  the  national 
office  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization. 

"You  are  the  key  man  in  our  great  crusade 
to  Strengthen  the  Arm  of  Liberty,"  one  mes- 
sage informed  me. 

Your  great  responsibility  at  the  Jamboree 
is  to  see  that  its  basic  purpose  is  accom- 
plished. What  is  that  purpose?  It  is  that 
the  Crusading  Spirit  of  Valley  Forge— the 


Spirit  of  Dedication  to  the  Cause  of  Human 
Freedom— may  prevail  over  all  the  doings  of 
the  Jamboree.  This  means  that  the  me- 
chanics of  the  Jamboree  must  work  so 
smoothly  that  no  crisis  in  Jamboree  house- 
keeping may  interfere  with  impact  of  its 
inspiration  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Jamboree  Scouts.  For  the  Jamboree  is  an 
experience  of  a  lifetime.  Its  message  to 
this  present  generation  of  American  boys 
may  be  more  significant  than  we  ever 
dreamed  as  we  planned  the  great  celebra- 
tion. 

I  still  didn't  quite  understand  my  own 
function  as  the  key  man,  but  my  role  was  de- 
scribed more  explicitly  in  a  monitory  letter 
to  me  from  the  National  Supply  Service  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 

It  would  be  tragic  if  even  one  of  your 
boys  returned  from  Valley  Forge  feeling 


//  you  have  ever  wondered  how  it  would  feel  to  be  an  adult  American  male  clad  in 
khaki  shorts  and  accompanied  on  a  crowded  city  street  by  some  thirty-five  small 
boys  comporting  themselves  in  your  image,  read  this  article  by  a  Boy  Scout  leader. 
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that  the  Jamboree  had  not  lived  up  to  its 
brighl  promise.  You,  as  liis  Leader,  hold  in 
your  hands  much  of  the  Jamboree  success. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  wise  and  provi- 
dent leadership.  One  additional  stove  sup- 
plied by  a  provident  Leader  could  keep  a 
boy  from  losing  faith.  One  air  mattress  sug- 
gested by  a  wise  Leader  could  keep  an 
honored  Scout  from  sullen  indifference.  A 
few  dollars  saved— a  boy's  trust  shattered. 
Let  ns  resolve  to  temper  our  budgets  with 
our  conscience.  Check  the  two  special 
famboree  catalogs  prepared  Eor  your  con- 
\ enien< e  and  protection. 

Ivter  briefing  took  a  less  ominous  tone. 
There  was  a  note  of  courageous 
J  optimism  in  one  bulletin  saying,  "The 
new  and  popular  plastic  ail  mattress  intro- 
duced  by  the  National  Supply  Service  takes 
the  terror  oul  <>l  sleeping  on  the  ground.  It 
is  a  tremendous  buy  you  should  not  overlook 
lor  yourself  and  the  boys  who  are  depending 
on  you  Eor  guidance."'  In  addition,  my  der- 
ring-do was  Eortified  by  reminders  that  "Out- 
door living  might  he  rugged— but  good  groom- 
ing and  line  personal  appearance  help  keep 
spirits  high;  the  Trading  Posts  will  stock 
standard  brand  toiletries  and  bath  articles," 
uid  Eurthermore  that  "II  you're  dreaming  of 
those  delightful  campfire  snacks  lor  your  own 
gay  time,  or  as  a  grand  treat  for  visitors,  you'll 
be  glad  to  know  that  choice,  tempting  provi- 
sions will  be  as  c  lose  as  the  nearest  of  the  five 
mammoth  Trading  Posts.  A  fine  selection  of 
tasty  tidbits  will  be-  on  tap.  Tinned  meats, 
cheese  spreads,  (aimed  EruitS,  jellies,  pud- 
dings, crackers,  to  mention  just  a  few." 


By  now  I  saw  my  duty  more 
clearly.  Consequently  the 
boys,  their  parents,  and  I  put 
aside  most  of  our  usual  pur- 
suits during  the  six  months 
prior  to  the  Jamboree  and  de- 
voted ourselves  to  money-rais- 
ing drives.  The  mothers  ar- 
ranged benefit  card  parties 
and  rummage  sales.  The  boys 
spent  afternoons  and  evenings 
slogging  from  door  to  door, 
selling  tickets  to  a  benefit 
show.  Some  of  the  fathers  borrowed  money 
from  banks. 

By  the  scheduled  date  we  had  accumulated 
enough  cash  to  provide  each  boy  with  the  31 
items  of  personal  equipment  listed  as  essen- 
tial (including  1  Boy  Scout  knife,  1  sewing  "kit, 
and  1  canvas  wash  basin)  as  well  as  with  his 
2  brand-new  uniforms  prescribed  by  Jam- 
boree regulations,  his  Jamboree-style  tent,  his 
special  green  garter  tabs,  and  his  special 
neckerchief  slide.  We  had  paid  the  $40 
Jamboree  fee  for  each  boy  and  his  $290  travel- 
ing costs.  We  had  provided  him  with  spend- 
ing money  for  those  delightful  snacks  at  the 
convenient  Trading  Posts.  We  had  purchased 
air  mattresses  and  extra  stoves  to  ward  off 
sullen  indifference.  We  had  bought  (except 
in  rare  cases  where  we  could  build  or  borrow) 
some  192  other  items  which  I  was  advised 
were  virtually  indispensable.  These  included 
white  chef's  hats  and  aprons  for  our  boy 
cooks,  4  rolls  of  aluminum  foil,  8  pairs  of  can- 
vas gloves,  4  metal  match  containers,  1  record 
chest,  2  lanterns,  1  parade-size  United  States 
Flag  complete  with  staff,  emblems,  and  staff 
sling.  At  last  we  were  prepared  to  make  the 
Crusading  Spirit  of  Valley  Forge  prevail. 


II 


Now  my  duties  entered  a  more  unearthly 
phase.  "Coing  to  the  Jamboree,  at 
the  Jamboree,  and  returning  home 
from  the  Jamboree  while  wearing  the  Scout 
Uniform,  the  conduct  of  eacli  Scouter  and 
Boy  Scout  must  be  above  reproach,"  the  Chief 
Scout  Executive  announced,  adding  grimly 
but  unnecessarily  that  "This  places  a  great 
responsibility  on  all  leaders." 

I  digested  his  edic  t  uneasily.  Even  assum- 
ing  that  I  could  be  irreproachable,  I  was  not 
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sure  of  the  ability  of  thirty-five  boys  in  their 
early  teens  to  remain  unanimously  above  re- 
proach during  the  three-week  period  of  travel 
and  camping.  However,  my  fears  proved  to 
be  unduly  magnified.  There  is  something 
about  wearing  a  famous  uniform,  in  company 
with  hundreds  of  others  identically  uni- 
formed, that  has  a  surprisingly  inhibiting 
effect,  even  upon  American  males.  My  troop 
traveled  to  the  Jamboree  on  a  special  train 
with  seven  other  troops.  Whenever  we  got 
off  the  train,  as  we  did  once  or  twice  daily  for 
extended  sight-seeing,  all  three  hundred  of 
us  comported  ourselves  so  properly  that  the 
Chief  Scout  Executive  would  never  even  have 
pursed  his  lips  at  us.  We  explored  various 
cities  rapidly  but  smoothly,  got  back  to  the 
train  on  time,  and  minded  our  manners. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  a  certain  fur- 
tiveness  in  the  demeanor  of  some  of  the  adult 
leaders,  who  were  wearing  short  pants  on 
downtown  streets  for  the  first  time  since  child- 
hood. (Shorts  are  usually  optional  in  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  but  were  compulsory  for  all 
Jamboree  participants.)  However,  the  leaders 
found  courage  in  numbers,  and  soon  were 
walking  the  streets  as  boldly  as  Dukhobors. 

As  for  the  boys,  they  were  proud  and  uni- 
fied as  I  have  never  before  seen  Scouts  during 
my  twenty  years  in  the  movement.  In  their 
home  town  when  special  occasions  have  re- 
quired them  to  wear  Boy  Scout  uniforms  to 
school  or  on  the  streets,  they  have  sometimes 
balked,  for  fear  of  titters  or  jeers  from  non- 
Scout  onlookers.  But  now  all  at  once  they 
felt  that  Scouting  was  big-time  and  front-page. 
They  understood  they  were  members  of  an 
organization  so  huge  .that  it  enrolls  one  of 
every  two  American  boys  of  Scout  age;  so 
important  that  Truman  and  Eisenhower  are 
willing  to  travel  considerable  distances  to 
speak  at  its  conclaves;  so  popular  that  its 
uniformed  members  are  greeted  cordially  by 
strangers  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Because 
the  Scout  program  does  not  require  or  even 
encourage  military  drill,  Scouts  almost  never 
seem  able  to  march  in  step.  On  this  trip  they 
did  it,  shouting  out  the  cadence  calls  joyously, 
making  railroad  stations  resound  with  their 
marching  songs,  throwing  back  their  heads 
and  stepping  out  for  all  the  world  like  youth 
battalions  I  had  seen  in  Berlin  and  Rome. 

A  I  watched  them  transmuted  by  esprit  de 
corps,  my  mood  changed  and  I  lost  whatever 
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derision  I  had  felt  toward  the  national  leader- 
ship of  the  Boy  Scouts.  If  the  Jamboree  trip 
did  nothing  else,  it  began  by  producing  the 
same  pop-eyed  enthusiasm  that  Hitler's 
Nuremberg  rallies  did.  It  made  American 
boys  as  proud  of  being  Scouts  as  young  Ger- 
mans were  of  being  Nazis.  The  boys  en  route 
to  Valley  Forge  were  not  thinking  lofty 
thoughts  about  liberty  or  the  Crusading 
Spirit,  but  they  were  tasting  the  old,  old 
intoxication  of  marching  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, and  they  were  at  least  subconsciously 
proud  of  the  ideology  to  which  they  had 
sworn  to  conform.  I  was  glad  to  reflect  that 
Scout  ideology  isn't  anti-anything.  Here  were 
thousands  of  boys  full  of  beans  and  eager  to 
march  wherever  they  were  led;  fortunately 
nobody  showed  them  anyone  to  march 
against. 

Presumably  no  orthodox  Scout  leader 
ever  will.  During  two  wars  Scouting 
stressed  physical  fitness,  mental  resource- 
fulness, and  war-service  chores.  It  steered 
clear  of  teaching  boys  military  techniques  or 
even  of  stirring  up  their  emotions  against  the 
enemy.  This  annoyed  many  people  who  in- 
sisted, during  the  first  world  war,  that  Scout- 
ing ought  to  become  a  sort  of  junior  army. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  a  massive  rival  organization,  the 
United  States  Boy  Scouts,  which  equipped  its 
boys  with  rifles  and  drilled  them  in  the  man- 
ual of  arms.  By  means  of  a  copyright-infringe- 
ment suit  which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  finally  forced 
Hearst  to  disband  his  organization.  Since 
then  no  other  uniformed  corps  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  a  serious  competitor. 

Consequently  2  Park  Avenue  is  forever  hav- 
ing to  fend  off  powerful  people  who  see  the 
movement's  potentialities  as  a  political 
bludgeon  and  are  either  covetous  or  fearful  of 
it.  From  time  to  time  various  important  men 
in  the  government  have  offered  to  channel 
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rax  moneys  into  Scouting.  This  might  make 
the  Boy  Scouts  susceptible  to  control  by  their 
benefactor  in  Washington;  at  any  rate,  this 
is  the  unspoken  reason  why  the  organization 
always  politely  declines.  National  and  local 
crusaders  are  often  incensed  because  Scouting 
refuses  to  throw  its  weight  into  campaigns 
against  bookmaking  or  liquor  or  even  into 
fights  for  more  playgrounds  or  better  schools. 
Perhaps  this  makes  Scout  administrators  look 


passive  and  craven,  but  they  reason  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  Scouting  widely  respected  is 
to  keep  it  out  of  controversies.  They  remem- 
ber the  early  days  of  the  movement,  when  la- 
bor union  leaders  forbade  members'  sons  to 
be  Scouts,  on  the  ground  that  Scouts  would 
probably  be  used  to  shoot  down  strikers.  It 
took  2  Park  Avenue  years  to  deodorize  itself 
from  Hearst  and  convince  everyone  it  wasn't 
anti-labor.  Once  it  even  went  to  some  lengths 
to  convince  Earl  Browder  it  wasn't  anti-Com- 
munist. Browder  somehow  learned  that  2 
Park  Avenue  keeps  a  secret  list  of  men  who 
are  forever  barred  from  Scouting,  and  that 
this  file  is  called  the  Red  Flag  Index.  He 
suggested  that  this  was  an  index  of  Reds,  and 
refused  to  be  quieted  by  assurances  that  it 
wasn't.  After  agitated  deliberation  the  ad- 
ministration finally  obeyed  a  court  order 
Browder  procured,  and  let  him  look  through 
the  secret  file  for  himself.  He  found  that  it 
listed  an  assortment  of  neurotics  and  psycho- 
paths (many  of  whom  keep  trying  year  after 
year  to  get  commissions  as  Scout  leaders  in 
different  parts  of  the  country)  but  no  Com- 
munists as  such. 

The  only  controversy  on  which  Scout 
leaders  take  a  side  is  the  question  of  tolerance. 
They  will  fight,  and  often  do,  for  Negro  boys, 
Jewish  boys,  and  other  minority  youngsters. 
Contingents  en  route  to  Valley  Forge  pulled 
hundreds  of  Scouts  out  of  restaurants  or  swim- 
ming pools  when  one  or  two  colored  Scouts 
were  refused  admittance.  The  trip  through 
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Southern  states  was  an  eye-opener  for  boys 
from  the  rest  of  the  country;  they  were  thun- 
derstruck when  they  first  saw  signs  "Colored 
entrance"  and  "Whites  only."  Thousands  of 
boys  who  never  troubled  their  heads  about 
race  discrimination  before  had  become  indig- 
nantly aware  of  it  by  the  time  they  reached 
Valley  Forge. 

Scouting  is  still  a  touchy  matter  in  the 
South,  though  not  nearly  as  much  so  as  it 
used  to  be.  When  the  national  office  first 
sent  organizers  into  the  South  to  start  troops 
for  colored  boys,  some  of  the  local  white  sup- 
porters of  the  movement  announced:  "The 
first  time  we  see  a  nigger  in  a  Boy  Scout  suit, 
we'll  shoot  him.  Then  we'll  burn  every  Scout 
suit  and  handbook  in  town."  The  organizers 
started  colored  troops  anyhow.  There  were 
mutterings  and  a  few  resignations,  but 
nothing  worse.  Today  there  are  hundreds  of 
colored  troops  in  the  South.  Some  of  them 
went  to  the  Jamboree.  There  must  have  been 
a  thousand  or  more  Negro  Scouts  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  numbers  of  them  were  camped 
within  a  few  feet  of  Southern  white  Scouts. 
I  didn't  hear  of  any  trouble  between  them. 

Ill 

As  we  had  been  warned  in  the  preliminary 
f\  bulletins,  the  Jamboree  turned  out  to 
/  m  be  "typically  modern  and  American." 
That  is  to  say  it  was  immense,  noisy,  pervaded 
by  floodlights  and  loudspeakers  and  television 
and  hot  dogs  and  Cokes;  minutely  planned 
but  sometimes  confusedly  operated;  with  tur- 
bulent moods  and  a  minimum  of  discipline. 
The  train  on  which  my  troop  was  traveling 
rolled  into  Valley  Forge  at  6:00  a.m.,  one 
hour  ahead  of  schedule.  We  were  still  trying 
with  might  and  main  to  get  into  uniform 
and  unscramble  our  belongings  when  the 
train  stopped  and  we  were  surrounded  by  an 
enormous  reverberating  voice,  as  stern  and 
commanding  as  the  voice  of  God:  "You  must 
get  out  of  this  train  and  line  up  on  the 
platform!  Immediately!  What  is  the  mat- 
ter here?  Everyone  line  up  and  march 
toward  me!  You  must  clear  this  plat- 
form!" 

The  great  unseen  voice,  coming  from  no 
one  knew  where,  continued  to  adjure  us  for 
ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  three 
hundred  of  us  had  shouldered  our  packs, 
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clawed  up  stray  items  of  equipment  and 
clothing  in  either  hand,  tumbled  out  of  the 
train,  and  formed  a  disheveled  column.  At 
last  we  shuffled  obediently  off  the  platform. 
Then  a  more  soothing  voice  took  us  in  charge, 
through  a  different  public-address  system,  and 
coaxed  us  down  a  road  a  mile  or  more,  re- 
marking frequently  about  that  dee-licious 

HOT   BREAKFAST   WAITING   FOR   YOU   AT  YOUR 

camp  section.  When  our  procession  reached 
the  section  headquarters  we  learned  that  there 
was  no  breakfast  whatever  for  us.  Food  had 
not  yet  begun  arriving,  and  anyway  each  troop 
was  supposed  to  cook  its  own  meals.  Sand- 
wiches (at  least  the  makings)  would  be  ready 
by  lunch  time.  Meanwhile  every  troop  was 
expected  to  set  up  its  camp. 

I  desperately  extemporized  a  pep  talk  to 
my  Scouts,  urging  them  to  show  the  same 
fortitude  that  Washington's  men  had  shown 
under  vaguely  similar  circumstances  in  this 
valley.  Telling  a  group  of  boys  that  they 
must  spend  the  morning  at  hard  labor  on 
empty  stomachs  would  seem  to  be  a  delicate 
matter,  and  I  watched  nervously  for  signs 
of  the  shattered  trust  which  the  National  Sup- 
ply Service  envisaged.  However,  the  occasion 
evoked  unexpected  zeal  in  my  Scouts.  They 
worked  hard  and  excitedly.  As  soon  as  any- 
one finished  a  task  he  looked  around  for  some- 
thing else  that  needed  doing,  and  pitched 
into  it.  This  attitude  has  been  no  more 
common  at  Scout  camps  than  at  Army  camps, 
and  I  saw  again  that  the  Jamboree  had  caught 
a  tighter  grip  on  boys'  imaginations  than  I 
had  anticipated. 

Other  Scoutmasters  made  the  same  discov- 
ery. Because  trains  and  busses  were  jamming 
into  Valley  Forge  all  day  long,  some  troops 
didn't  reach  their  camp  sites  until  after  dark. 
By  then  it  was  raining.  Trying  to  set  up  a 
camp  on  unfamiliar,  wet  ground  in  darkness 
and  rain  was  a  dismal  job,  but  the  Scouts 
did  it  with  almost  superhuman  cheerfulness. 
During  lulls  the  leaders  were  fitfully  studying 
several  dozen  pages  of  printed  and  mimeo- 
graphed instructions  which,  in  the  words  of 
GHQ,  were  "applicable  and  mandatory." 

By  the  second  morning  of  the  Jamboree, 
nearly  everyone's  enthusiasm  had 
passed  its  peak.  In  each  of  the  five  con- 
venient Trading  Posts  there  were  two  tele- 
vision sets  in  operation  day  and  night,  and 


hundreds  of  the  Scouts  had  settled  down  to 
steady  staring.  Those  who  couldn't  find  space 
to  sit  within  view  of  the  screens  bought  ham- 
burgers and  Coca-Cola  (no  other  drink,  ex- 
cept milk,  was  available)  and  grazed  rumina- 
tively  through  the  big  tented  emporiums, 
stopping  occasionally  at  some  counter  to  listen 
as  a  salesman  mounted  a  stool  and  gave  a  spiel 
reminiscent  of  a  sidewalk  pitchman's  patter. 


The  weather  was  sweltering  and  damp,  so 
the  Trading  Posts  soon  smelled  like  animal 
quarters  at  a  circus.  Spreading  from  them, 
and  gradually  blanketing  most  of  Valley 
Forge,  went  a  zoo-like  atmosphere  of  restless 
vacuity.  When  meals  had  been  cooked  and 
dishes  washed  (usually  a  smooth  and  fairly 
rapid  operation,  because  the  boys  received 
printed  instructions  before  each  meal  and 
were  expertly  supervised)  there  was  little  to 
do  except  walk  through  the  mazes  of  the 
encampment,  which  contained  almost  no 
open  spaces  for  games  or  gamboling.  Some 
boys  lay  in  their  tents  reading  comic  books 
or  twanging  guitars  all  day.  Others  simply 
threaded  their  way  lackadaisically  through 
the  crowds  for  miles,  saying  nothing  and  ap- 
parently looking  at  nothing,  like  Broadway's 
shuffling  multitudes.  "More  than  a  gigantic 
encampment,  the  Jamboree  will  become  a 
pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
shrines,"  we  had  been  notified  in  advance, 
but  most  of  us  couldn't  see  the  shrine  for  the 
tents. 


IV 


As  in  all  primitive  civilizations,  the  in- 
f\  dividuals  who  got  around  most,  saw 
./  %  the  most,  and  formed  wide  acquaint- 
anceship were  the  traders.  Boys  who  had 
things  to  swap  moved  purposefully  from  camp 
to  camp,  bartering  headgear  and  badges  and 
souvenirs.  Bargaining  went  on  everywhere, 
and  gave  the  Jamboree  such  intellectual  tone 
as  it  possessed,  since  most  conversations  took 
the  form  of  haggling  for  regional  curiosa. 

Costumes  of  the  foreign  Scouts  were  the 
richest  tokens  in  trade,  and  sometimes  led  to 
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mistakes.  Oiie  brown-skinned  Scout  in  a 
Moroccan  fez,  asked  whether  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish, replied:  "Why  not?  It's  our  favorite 
language  in  Schenectady." 


The  New  Englanders  were  worthy  descend- 
ants  of  David  Harum.  A  Scout  from  Maine 
started  through  camp  with  a  lobsterman's 
hat  worth  15  cents,  and  after  five  trades  he 
emerged  with  a  coonskin  cap  for  which  he 
was  offered  $7.  A  New  Bedford  boy  brought 
along  a  baq;  filled  with  shells  valueless  ex- 
cept  to  inlanders  who  had  never  seen  a  lob- 
ster, oyster,  or  clam.  He  acquired  a  complete 
collection  of  Jamboree  shoulder  patches  for 
them. 

"The  trick  is  to  keep  a  straight  face  and 
let  the  other  fellow  do  most  of  the  talking," 
one  New  England  Scoutmaster  coached  his 
boys.  "A  Yankee  trader  never  has  anything 
to  sell.  If  a  customer  wants  something  bad 
enough,  he'll  bid  for  it.  A  Yankee  has  to  wait 
until  the  price  goes  high  enough.  Then  he 
sells,  but  always  reluctantly." 

One  reluctant  salesman  from  Massachusetts 
began  operations  with  a  small  stone  he  picked 
from  the  road  in  camp.  Polishing  it,  he 
passed  it  off  as  a  piece  of  Vermont  marble 
(very  rare— look  at  it  shine  in  the  sun).  By 
barter  he  amassed  a  miniature  bale  of  cotton, 
an  air  pillow,  a  piece  of  Ohio  slate,  and  a 
souvenir  drinking  glass  from  Mississippi. 

venings  were  supposed  to  be  devoted 
alternately  to  small  sectional  campfires 
_J  and  to  great  floodlit  speeches  and  pag- 
eants in  the  natural  arena  known  to  George 

o 

Washington  as  the  Grand  Parade.  However, 
the  Trading  Posts  were  stronger  magnets.  At 
any  eleven  o'clock— and  perhaps  much  later, 
although  I  never  stayed  to  see— these  tents 
were  thronged  with  slow-moving  expression- 
less Scouts.    Some  Scoutmasters  became  too 
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lethargic  to  try  to  herd  their  troops  to  the 
assemblies  or  to  bed,  and  merely  let  boys 
drift  as  they  chose.  Those  who  attended 
campfires  saw,  in  most  cases,  a  slapdash  catch- 
all program  quite  inferior  to  their  own  camp 
programs  back  home.  Almost  invariably  some 
adult  with  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  his 
own  remarks  bobbed  up  sooner  or  later,  and 
harangued  the  multitude  until  most  of  it  fell 
asleep  or  wandered  off. 

The  arena  shows  were  compellingly  seda- 
tive, because  there  was  no  way  for  listeners 
to  escape;  they  were  jammed  in  among  acres 
of  fellow  captives.  Nor  could  they  see  much 
of  what  was  happening  on  the  stage,  since  it 
was  too  distant  to  be  anything  but  a  blur  for 
most  of  the  audience.  All  they  could  do  was 
endure  the  public-address  system,  through 
which  they  were  drenched  with  grandiloquent 
rhetoric.  Neither  the  President  nor  General 
Eisenhower  nor  the  other  dignitaries  used 
language  which  conveyed  much  to  juvenile 
minds.  Inasmuch  as  exposure  to  radio  from 
infancy  has  developed  in  modern  boys  the 
ability  to  ignore  the  most  insistent  and  vehe- 
ment disembodied  voices,  the  arena  audience 
soon  sought  its  own  amusements.  Some  stud- 
ied comic  books  until  the  twilight  failed. 
Others  threw  paper  airplanes  and  spitballs. 
Most  simply  whispered  and  wrestled  among 
themselves.  By  the  time  an  arena  show  ended, 
around  eleven,  nearly  everyone  was  asleep. 

One  night,  however,  the  Jamboree's 
mood  of  apathy  switched  suddenly.  At 
ten  o'clock  of  an  evening  when  there 
had  been  no  arena  show,  and  a  good  share  of 
the  Scouts  were  therefore  already  in  bed,  an 
alarm  was  sent  to  all  troop  camps:  the  weather 
bureau  predicted  heavy  rains  and  a  forty-mile 
wind  before  dawn.  (The  actual  prediction 
was  for  a  sixty-mile  gale,  but  Jamboree  GHQ 
toned  down  the  velocity,  in  the  same  way  that 
Army  censors  soften  bad  news  from  the  front.) 
Some  47,000  Scouts  went  gleefully  to  work 
tightening  guy-lines  and  lashing  down  tar- 
paulins. Many  were  busy  until  midnight.  But 
the  storm  swerved,  and  Valley  Forge  got  none 
of  it— to  the  intense  disappointment  of  the 
Scouts  and  the  deep  thankfulness  of  GHQ. 

However,  the  boys  were  somewhat  mollified 
the  next  afternoon  when  a  sizable  thunder- 
storm hit  camp,  drenching  everything  and 
blowing  away  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
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evening  meal.  A  few  officials  were  dismayed, 
but  the  Scouts  were  delighted.  Many  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  boys  had  never  experienced 
thunder  and  lightning.  Even  for  youngsters 
who  had  seen  plenty  of  summer  storms,  this 
was  a  welcome  chance  to  contend  with  the 
elements  under  romantic  difficulties. 

The  opposite  reactions  to  the  weather 
struck  me  as  symptomatic  of  the  Jamboree's 
maladjustment:  many  of  the  adults  wanted 
everything  as  comfy  as  possible,  while  the 
boys  yearned  inarticulately  for  adventure.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  the  determination  to  pro- 
tect their  charges'  health  and  safety,  Scout 
leaders  sometimes  become  coddlers.  The  men 
who  believe  that  sleeping  on  the  ground  is 
terror-inspiring  have  forgotten  their  own  boy- 
hood. Boys  glory  in  hardship  when  they  can 
dramatize  it;  they  are  repelled  by  any  innova- 
tion which  seems  to  make  them  sissies.  If  the 
Jamboree  camp— and,  incidentally,  some  of 
the  local  Boy  Scout  camps  around  the  nation 
—had  fewer  air  mattresses  and  electric  lights 
and  telephones,  they  might  generate  more 
enthusiasm. 

However,  there  is  ample  enthusiasm  among 
National  Staff  members  for  the  amenities  of 
indoor  Boy  Scout  life.  "As  outdoor  programs 
grudgingly  give  way  to  the  seasons,  we  again 
look  forward  to  Scouting  under  a  roof,"  they 
were  already  writing  while  the  Jamboree  drew 
to  a  close.  "Casual  life  in  the  open  yields  to 
the  quickened  tempo  of  the  community. 
Smart  appearance  is  once  more  a  vital  force. 
This  fall,  wear  your  Uniform  for  the  whole- 
some effect  on  your  boys— for  your  own  trim, 
natty  appearance."  A  price  list  of  Uniform 
parts  followed. 

This  is  not  to  accuse  the  movement's  propa- 
gandists of  lacking  enthusiasm  for  what  was 
happening  in  Valley  Forge.  Indeed,  their  en- 
thusiastic writings  gave  me  a  new  vision  of 
the  Jamboree.  I  hadn't  seen,  until  they 
pointed  it  out  in  their  bulletins,  that  an  as- 
semblage of  47,000  Scouts  looked  like  "a 
jewel-studded  sea  of  glowing  young  faces," 
nor  that  the  boys'  pageants  displayed  "a  mag- 
nificence that  might  make  a  circus  impresario 
gape  in  wonderment." 

I  hadn't  imagined,  until  a  National  Staff 
writer  described  what  happened,  that  visit- 
ing newsmen  had  been  so  impressed  by  their 
first  sight  of  47,000  boys  marching  into  the 
arena.  "An  excited  buzz  of  incredulity  began 
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to  be  heard  from  the  corps  of  blase  photog- 
raphers," he  wrote  in  the  official  magazine. 
"One  half-hour  after  the  first  Scouts  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  the  columns  still  seemed 
endless  and  the  once-phlegmatic  newsmen 
were  standing  on  the  press  tables,  bulging 
eyes  transfixed  as  if  not  believing  themselves." 

When  adults  can't  arrange  any  excite- 
ment for  boys,  the  boys  usually  fer- 
ment their  own.  It  worked  out  that 
way  during  t'he  closing  days  of  the  Jamboree. 
Some  of  the  Southern  troops  ran  up  the  old 
Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the 
spirit  which  inspires  college  boys  to  uproot 
goal  posts,  Northern  troops  swarmed  in  and 
ripped  the  flags  down.  What  started  as  jovial 
tussles  soon  developed  into  medium-sized 
riots,  with  several  hundred  boys  slugging  for 
all  they  were  worth.  Adults  in  the  area  got 
noticeably  rumpled  in  restoring  osder. 

Next  morning  a  couple  of  Scouts  in  one 
Southern  camp  invented,  or  imported,  a  game 


called  Confederate  Roulette.  Obviously  in- 
spired by  Russian  Roulette,  the  game  was 
simple.  Opponents  stood  face  to  face  at  arm's 
length  and  threw  knives  at  each  other's  feet. 
For  each  throw  which  stuck  within  a  blade's 
length  of  an  opponent's  foot,  but  did  not 
touch  it,  the  thrower  scored  a  point.  Few 
epidemics  have  spread  faster  than  the  fad  for 
Confederate  Roulette.  By  the  following  after- 
noon it  was  fashionable  in  every  corner  of 
the  valley.  While  a  Scoutmaster  dispersed 
one  group  of  knife-throwers,  others  gathered 
just  out  of  his  field  of  vision.  The  first-aid 
tents  treated  a  brisk  run  of  knife-wound  pa- 
tients all  afternoon.  Luckily  it  was  the  last 
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day  of  the  Jamboree.  We  all  listened  tensely 
to  the  final  commands  of  the  Chief  Scout 
Executive:  "Go  home  with  a  new  vision— with 
a  new  dedication— with  a  new  consecration 
to  service  to  your  God,  your  country,  and 
humanity."  We  went. 

V 

On  the  long  homeward  journey  the  at- 
mosphere grew  electric  at  times— 
mostly  because  Scoutmasters,  usually 
benign  and  imperturbable,  now  looked  bale- 
ful. This  was  each  man's  third  week  of  cease- 
less question-answering,  of  struggling  night 
and  day  to  impose  his  will  on  three  dozen 
impetuous  human  beings,  of  facing  new  con- 
tretemps every  few  minutes.  In  three  such 
weeks  a  man  can  become  noticeably  phobic 
to  the  sound  of  his  own  name.  The  incessant 
strumming  of  a  guitar  can  wear  him  down 
like  a  rubber  hose.  Inasmuch  as  repetition 
lends  charm  to  a  humorous  sally  among  boys 
but  not  among  men,  every  Scoutmaster 
clenched  his  teeth  each  time  his  troop  filed 
aboard  the  train,  because  he  knew  he  would 
hear  shouts  of,  "If  you  can't  get  aboard  get  a 
shingle,"  followed  by  cackles  of  boyish  mirth. 

The  goaded  leaders  began  to  sense  some- 
thing diabolical  in  the  nature  of  their  boys, 
and  even  to  feel  themselves  stalked  by  doom. 
Shortly  after  our  contingent  arrived  in  New 
York  City  for  a  day  of  sight-seeing,  one  Scout- 
master discovered  that  a  Scout  was  missing. 
The  boy  vanished  while  the  troop  was  stand- 
ing in  formation  in  Penn  Station.  The  leader 
spent  the  day  in  appeals  to  the  New  York 
Police  Department,  the  station  master,  the 
train  master,  the  Travelers'  Aid  desk,  the 
passenger  agent,  and  2  Park  Avenue.  A  city- 


wide  search  for  the  lost  Scout  failed,  because 
he  had  unconsciously  adopted  perfect  camou- 
flage. At  the  end  of  the  day  he  trudged  in 
unconcernedly  with  another  troop. 

(He  had  entered  a  Penn  Station  washroom 
that  morning  by  one  entrance,  and  mistakenly 
left  it  by  another.  Seeing  no  sign  of  his  troop, 
he  concluded  that  it  had  marched  off  without 
him,  so  he  simply  attached  himself  to  other 
Scouts  and  toured  the  city  with  them.) 

In  Detroit  a  breathless  runner  brought 
word  to  a  leader  that  three  Scouts  had  been 
accosted  by  an  evil-looking  character,  and 
were  in  his  thrall  at  that  very  instant.  The 
leader  summoned  a  police  car  which  took 
him  careening  down  Woodward  Avenue  with 
screaming  siren.  When  it  pulled  up  beside 
the  three  errant  Scouts,  they  turned  out  to  be 
having  an  orangeade  with  a  young  man  who 
was  an  officer  of  their  own  troop  but  had 
changed  to  civilian  clothes  because  his  uni- 
forms were  dirty. 

VI 

As  our  train  neared  home,  I  panted  a  little 
f\  in  happy  anticipation  of  surcease  from 
/  %  Scouting  responsibilities.  Our  local  or- 
ganization had  long  ago  met  its  quotas  in  the 
two-year  Crusade,  so  there  would  be  no  more 
pressure  on  me.  That  was  what  I  thought. 
The  ever-vigilant  National  Office,  however, 
felt  that  the  fun  was  only  starting.  A  flash 
from  2  Park  Avenue  enlightened  me:  "In 
some  cases  Local  Councils  have  been  led  to 
revise  their  goals,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  ahead  of  schedules.  The  National 
Council  urges  that  the  Unit  Leaders,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  Strengthening  Lib- 
erty throughout  this  country  and  the  world, 
be  asked  to  increase  the  tempo  of  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  Crusade." 

Because  we  Unit  Leaders  are  unpaid  volun- 
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teers,  our  superiors  can  do  little  more  than 
ask  us  and  urge  us.  However,  the  Chief  Scout 
Executive  is  a  man  of  emphatic  urgency.  As 
soon  as  I  disembarked  from  the  Jamboree 
train  and  crept  into  my  home,  I  found  an- 
other notice  fr,om  him.  There  was  to  be  a 
Victory  Round-Up  in  September. 

Soon  I  sot  more  news:  "In  the  first  two 
weeks  of  October  a  great  fact-finding  effort, 
the  National  Roll  Call,  will  be  under  way  all 
over  America.  Roll  Call  officers  will  work 
out  plans  with  the  Unit  Leaders  so  that  each 
knows  the  part  he  is  to  play." 

While  I  girded  myself  for  the  Victory 
Round-Up  and  the  impending  visits  from 
Roll  Call  officers,  I  received  further  stimula- 
lation;  an  advance  copy  of  an  advertisement 
soon  to  be  read  by  all  my  Scouts.  It  heralded 
a  coming  National  Uniform  Inspection.  "A 
challenge  to  every  Scout!  Can  you  hit  the  100 
mark  during  the  Inspection?"  it  demanded. 
The  boys  were  exhorted  to  buy  everything 
they  lacked  in  the  way  of  uniforms,  insignia, 
and  other  trappings  to  make  themselves  com- 
pletely official.  An  aside  to  me  predicted: 
"This  timely  message  will  excite  every  boy 
in  your  Unit!  Boys'  Life  displays  this  stirring 
challenge— a  dare  your  boys  are  sure  to  meet 
head-on.   They  will  set  their  sights  for  the 
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100  mark.  Talk  up  the  Inspection!  Make  it 
your  Number  One  project  for  fall!" 

My  boys  were  perversely  unexcited  by  the 
challenge  to  buy  more  uniform  parts,  but  I 
did  my  best.  In  early  October  I  was  still 
breathless  from  the  effort,  when  the  National 
Office  wrote  me  again:  "Now  we  go  into  the 
final  stretch  of  the  two-year  Crusade.  Paced 
by  the  highlight  events  of  the  Round-Up,  we 
will  move  rapidly  through  these  next  three 
months  to  a  victorious  Crusade  climax  at  the 
end  of  December." 

When  December  ended  with  the  fore- 
ordained victory,  I  relaxed.  But  only  momen- 
tarily. "This  does  not  mean  that  the  Crusade 
is  to  be  forgotten,"  the  Chief  Scout  Executive 
reproved  me.  "Our  National  Executive  Board 
has  already  voted  to  continue  its  emphasis 
on  Crusade  goals  through  the  coming  year." 
Truly,  a  Scoutmaster's  estate  is  a  noble  one. 


Remembered  Gaiety 
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Remembered  gaiety  hurts  mind  and  heart 
As  present  pain  is  impotent  to  do. 
The  moment's  loss,  courageously  lived  through, 
Can  die;  but  not  those  sudden  days  that  start 
And  breathe  again,  immortally  apart 
From  earlier,  from  after.  They  are  few, 
And  chance's  children;  yet  their  smiles  renew 
More  sadness  than  death  does  with  all  his  art. 

The  people  in  this  picture  think  to  stand 
On  this  same  rock  forever;  he  that  waves, 
And  she  that  simpers— underneath  what  sun 
Do  they  lie  now,  forgetting?  Wind  and  sand 
That  blow  here  since— O,  tell  me  why  time  sav«s, 
Merciless,  one  moment,  only  one? 
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In  this  article,  the  third  of  his  series,  Mr.  Hoyle,  who  is  fellow  oj  St.  John's  College  and  lec- 
turer in  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  describes  the  Galaxy,  the  interstellar 
gas  within  it,  the  birth  of  stars,  the  way  they  tunnel  through  the  gas,  globular  clusters,  binary 
systems,  red-giants,  supergiants,  novae,  supernovae ,  the  future  of  the  Sun  and  the  solar  system, 
and  many  other  related  matters.  If  this  is  a  long  article,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  demanding 
of  the  series,  consider  how  huge  and  complex  is  his  subject!  The  Nature  of  the  Universe  will 
be  published  in  book  form  on  March  28.— The  Editors. 


Several  scenes  in  nature  are  of  overpower- 
ing splendor.  Sunrise  or  .sunset,  espe- 
cially when  seen  in  the  high  mountains, 
is  one  of  them.  So  also  is  the  sight  of  the 
stars  in  the  heavens.  The  stars  are  best  seen 
as  a  spectacle,  not  from  everyday  surround- 
ings where  trees  and  buildings,  to  say  nothing 
of  street  lighting,  distract  the  attention  too 
much,  but  from  a  steep  mountainside  on  a 
.clear  night,  or  from  a  ship  at  sea.  Then  the 
vault  of  heaven  appears  incredibly  large  and 
seems  to  be  covered  by  an  uncountable  num- 
ber of  fiery  points  of  light. 

Surprisingly,  the  number  of  stars  that  ac- 
tually can  be  seen  at  any  time  with  the  un- 
aided eye  is  only  a  little  over  two  thousand. 
These  stars  all  belong  to  what  is  usually  called 
the  Galaxy,  and  it  is  with  the  Galaxy,  our 
Galaxy,  that  I  shall  now  be  concerned.  Ours 
isn't  the  only  Galaxy  in  the  Universe.  It's 
possible  to  pick  up  faint  traces  of  other  gal- 
axies when  you  look  at  the  night  sky.  But 
all  the  stars  you  can  see  clearly  belong  to 
it  and  their  number  increases  very  rapidly 
when  you  do  not  have  to  depend  on  the  naked 
eye.  With  even  a  small  telescope  you  can  dis- 


tinguish about  a  million  stars;  with  large 
telescopes,  like  the  ones  at  Mount  Wilson,  the 
number  rises  to  well  over  a  hundred  million- 
all  within  this  one  galaxy. 

A  glance  at  the  sky  will  show  you  that  the 
stars  are  not  uniformly  distributed  over  it. 
There  is  a  bright  band  of  light,  that  people 
call  the  Milky  Way,  in  which  particularly 
large  numbers  are  concentrated.  The  stars 
take  on  this  appearance  because  the  Galaxy 
is  shaped  like  a  disk.  When  you  look  at  the 
Milky  Way,  you  are  looking  along  the  disk, 
and  so  you  see  a  large  number  of  distant  stars. 
But  when  you  look  at  other  parts  of  the  sky, 
you  are  looking  out  of  the  disk,  and  you  then 
see  only  a  comparatively  few  stars— these  are 
just  the  ones  that  happen  to  lie  close  to  us. 
It  is  because  of  their  nearness  that  so  many  of 
these  stars  appear  bright. 

Now  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  of  the  dis- 
tances between  the  stars.  Ordinary  units,  such 
as  the  mile,  are  not  much  good  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  you  know,  in  many  astronomical 
discussions  it  is  best  to  use  light  as  a  measure 
of  distance.  It  takes  light  rather  more  than  a 
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second  to  travel  from  the  Moon  to  the  Earth, 
for  instance,  and  we  can  speak  of  the  distance 
of  the  Moon  as  being  rather  more  than  one 
light-second.  It  takes  light  about  eight 
minutes  to  travel  to  us  from  the  Sun,  and  we 
say  that  the  distance  of  the  Sun  is  about  eight 
light-minutes.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
gives  an  extremely  graphic  description  of  the 
distances  of  the  stars  when  I  say  that  light 
takes  about  three  years  to  travel  to  us  from 
even  the  nearest  of  them.  And  when  you  look 
at  the  Milky  Way  with  a  small  telescope  you 
can  see  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
light-years. 

Now  that  we've  come  to  consider  the  Gal- 
axy I  want  to  raise  a  new  sort  of  issue.  Where 
did  the  Galaxy  come  from?  How  are  stars 
born  within  it?  How  were  our  Earth  and  the 
planets  formed?  What  is  going  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  stars?  These  are  samples  of 
the  things  that  I  shall  be  considering  from 
now  on.  I  shall  deal  in  this  article  with  the 
origin  of  the  stars,  in  a  later  article  with  the 
origin  of  the  planets,  and  finally  with  the 
origin  of  the  Galaxy  and  of  the  Universe  it- 
self. 

To  make  a  beginning,  then,  imagine 
yourself  to  be  looking  out  across  space 
at  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  New  Cos- 
mology is  the  realization  that  this  space  is  not 
empty  at  all.  Throughout  the  Milky  Way 
there  is  a  dilfuse  gas,  usually  called  the  in- 
terstellar gas.  A  gas,  you  will  remember,  is  a 
swarm  of  separate  atoms  and  simple  mole- 
cules. By  far  the  commonest  element  in  the 
interstellar  gas  is  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  atoms 
are  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  numerous 
in  it  as  all  other  atoms  and  molecules  put 
together.  As  we  shall  come  increasingly  to 
understand,  hydrogen  is  the  basic  material  out 
of  which  the  Universe  is  built. 

Now  although  this  gas  is  so  rarefied  and 
although  it  consists  so  largely  of  hydrogen,  it 
isn't  all  quite  pure  and  it  isn't  uniformly 
transparent.  For  it  contains  clouds  of  tiny 
dust  particles,  which  are  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  observational  astronomer  because  they 
produce  a  sort  of  fog  that  limits  his  vision 
whenever  he  tries  to  look  deep  into  the  Milky 
Way.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
when  we  look  out  at  the  Milky  Way  we  see 
the  whole  of  the  Galaxy.  But  we  know  now 


that  this  view  is  hopelessly  wrong.  The  fog 
I've  just  mentioned  cuts  down  our  vision  so 
much  that,  instead  of  our  being  able  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  Galaxy,  we  see  only  about  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  it. 

The  Galaxy  is  a  thin  disk  about  60,000 
light-years  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  stars  and 
gas.  Near  its  center  the  disk  is  very  likely 
much  thicker  than  it  is  at  its  edges,  where  it 
trails  away  very  gradually.  Whereabouts  in 
the  Galaxy  do  we  lie,  our  Sun  and  our 
planets?  The  answer  to  this  is,  near  the  edge 
of  the  disk.  If  you  want  to  look  toward  the 
center  of  the  Galaxy  you  should  seek  out  the 
great  star  clouds  that  lie  in  the  constellation 
of  Sagittarius,  the  Archer.  But  you  will  not 
see  the  center,  it  is  forever  hidden  from  us 
by  the  fog  we  have  just  discussed.  That  is 
to  say,  you  will  not  see  it  optically.  As  you 
may  have  heard,  certain  stars  are  powerful 
transmitters  of  radio  waves.  Radio  waves  can 
easily  penetrate  the  fog,  whereas  light  cannot. 
So  if  you  really  want  to  detect  the  center  of 
the  Galaxy  you  should  use  radio  waves  and 
not  light.  This  can  be  done. 

The  interstellar  gas  is  certainly  extremely 
rarefied.  On  an  average  over  the  whole 
Galaxy  a  matchbox  full  of  it  would  contain 
only  about  100,000  atoms.  This  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  material  in  a  star,  like  the 
Sun,  where  on  the  average  a  matchbox  full 
would  contain  about  a  million  million  mil- 
lion million  atoms.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  enor- 
mous difference  in  density,  the  total  quantity 
of  material  comprising  the  whole  interstellar 
gas  seems  to  be  appreciably  greater  than  the 
material  in  all  the  stars  put  together.  The 
reason  for  this  surprising  result  is  that  the 
interstellar  gas  occupies  a  truly  vast  volume. 
The  crucial  consequence  to  be  drawn  from 
this  new  cosmological  development  is  that  it  is 
the  interstellar  gas,  not  the  stars,  that  rules 
the  Galaxy.  It  controls  the  motions  of  the 
stars.  It  also  controls  their  birth  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  grow. 

Now  I  must  introduce  you  to  the  idea 
that  this  immense  disk  of  gas  and  stars 
is  in  motion,  that  it  is  turning  round 
in  space  like  a  great  wheel.  How  then  do  the 
stars  move?  The  main  motion  of  a  star  is 
along  a  path  that  is  roughly  a  circle  with  its 
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center  at  the  center  of  the  Galaxy.  The  Sun 
and  the  planets  move  together  as  a  group 
around  such  an  orbit.  The  speed  of  this  mo- 
tion is  nearly  1,000,000  miles  an  hour.  But  in 
spite  of  this  seemingly  tremendous  speed  it 
nevertheless  takes  the  Sun  and  its  retinue  of 
planets  about  200,000,000  years  to  make  a 
round  trip  of  the  Galaxy.  At  this  stage  I 
should  like  you  to  consider  in  how  many  ways 
you  are  now  moving  through  space.  In  the 
United  States  you  have  a  speed  of  about  700 
miles  an  hour  round  the  polar  axis  of  the 
Earth.  You  are  rushing  with  the  Earth  at 
about  70,000  miles  an  hour  along  its  pathway 
round  the  Sun.  There  are  also  some  slight 
wobbles  due  to  the  gravitational  attraction  of 
the  Moon  and  the  other  planets.  On  top  of 
all  this  you  have  the  huge  speed  of  nearly 
1,000,000  miles  an  hour  due  to  your  motion 
around  the  Galaxy. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  interstellar 
gas  controls  the  birth  of  the  stars.  It  is  now 
our  business  to  see  how  this  happens.  Astron- 
omers are  generally  agreed  that  the  Galaxy 
started  its  life  as  a  rotating  flat  disk  of  gas 
with  no  stars  in  it.  There  would  everywhere 
be  small  disturbances  in  the  detailed  motions 
of  the  various  bits  of  gas,  especially  near  the 
edge  of  the  disk.  To  assume  a  complete 
absence  of  such  disturbances  would  be  rather 
like  supposing  that  the  flow  of  water  in  a 
whirlpool  would  be  entirely  smooth,  being 
devoid  of  ripples  and  small  eddies. 

Now  how  does  a  rotating  disk  of  very  dif- 
fuse gas  give  birth  to  compact  stars?  Well, 
such  a  disk  would  be  what  mathematicians 
call  gravitationally  unstable.  That  is  to  say, 
the  attractive  force  of  gravitation  would  exag- 
gerate any  irregularities  that  were  present  in 
it  at  the  beginning.  From  this  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  gas  would  be  bound  to  break  up 
into  a  large  number  of  separate  irregular 
clouds.  This  prediction,  first  made  by  Jeans, 
has  been  confirmed  by  observation,  which 
shows  that  the  interstellar  gas  is  indeed  com- 
posed of  clouds.  The  distance  across  an  indi- 
vidual cloud  usually  is  between  ten  and  a 
hundred  light-years.  So  you  see  that  although 
the  clouds  are  very  big  when  judged  by  ordi- 
nary standards  they  are  still  much  smaller 
than  the  diameter  of  the  Galaxy.  Once  clouds 
have  condensed  like  this,  gravitation  again 
exaggerates  all  the  small  initial  irregularities 
that  they  happen  to  contain.  So  further  con- 
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densation  would  take  place  in  each  cloud.  At 
this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  "and  so 
on,"  for  by  repeating  the  condensation  process 
a  sufficient  number  of  times,  we  must  eventu- 
ally arrive  at  the  particularly  dense  sort  of 
condensation  that  we  call  a  star.  To  sum  up 
the  stages— first  a  whirling  disk  of  gas,  then 
eddies,  clouds,  condensations,  and  finally  stars. 

Granted,  then,  that  gravitation  must  lead  to 
the  condensation  of  stars  within  the  rotating 
galactic  disk  of  gas,  let  us  consider  the  simplest 
case  of  this  happening.  This  is  when  a  star 
is  formed  out  of  a  roughly  spherical  blob  of 
gas.  On  account  of  the  very  diffuse  nature  of 
the  gas,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  blob  has  to  be 
enormously  compressed  before  a  star  can  be 
formed  out  of  it.  In  fact,  the  blob  has  to  con- 
dense to  about  a  millionth  of  its  original 
diameter.  So  compared  with  the  gas  clouds  a 
star  is  a  body  of  very  small  dimension. 

Why  does  a  stellar  condensation  ever  stop 
contracting?  Perhaps  I  had  better  clear  up 
this  question  before  we  go  any  further.  As  a 
condensation  shrinks,  its  internal  tempera- 
ture rises,  and  when  this  becomes  sufficiently 
high,  energy  begins  to  be  generated  in  the 
interior.  This  is  because  a  process  of  atomic 
transmutation  is  started  up— the  process  I  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  articles  when  we  wrere 
considering  how  the  Sun  works.  A  stage  is 
eventually  reached  when  the  energy  so  gen- 
erated is  adequate  to  balance  the  radiation 
escaping  from  the  surface  of  the  star.  Con- 
traction then  ceases  and  the  body  becomes  a 
normal  star  like  the  Sun. 

It  would  be  possible  to  stop  at  this  point 
and  to  say  that  we  have  explained  the 
origin  of  the  stars.  But  there  are  several 
other  questions  that  trouble  the  astrophysicist. 
For  instance,  we  could  ask:  why  is  it  that 
all  the  interstellar  gas  has  not  yet  been  con- 
densed into  stars?  Or  again:  why  do  stars 
possess  some  degree  of  rotation?  The  answer 
to  this  last  question  is  connected  with  the 
fact  that  every  cloud  of  gas  and  every  stellar 
condensation  is  in  motion  around  the  Galaxy. 
I  cannot  explain  here  exactly  why  it  should 
be  so,  but  it  can  be  proved  that  this  motion 
has  the  effect  of  generating  a  rotation  in  every 
condensation  as  it  contracts.  As  I  shall  show 
later,  this  apparently  innocent  detail  of  the 
condensation  process  has  a  profound  influence 
on  the  evolution  of  exploding  stars. 
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Then  there  is  the  question:  does  the  con- 
densation of  a  star  cease  once  a  compact 
stellar  body  has  been  formed,  or  does  con- 
densation continue  indefinitely?  As  I  had 
something  to  do  with  answering  this  ques- 
tion myself,  I  should  like  to  digress  here  for 
a  moment.  One  afternoon,  just  about  eleven 
years  ago,  I  was  invited  out  to  tea  by  Lyttle- 
ton, now  one  of  my  colleagues  at  Cambridge, 
whom  I  had  then  heard  of  only  by  name.  It 
transpired  that  we  were  both  interested  in  the 
problem  of  explaining  the  marked  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Earth's  climate, 
about  which  I  shall  be  saying  more  later.  It 
further  turned  out  that  we  had  quite  inde- 
pendently been  thinking  along  very  similar 
lines,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  by  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  we  hit  on  the  clue  to 
the  answer  to  my  last  question.  Of  course, 
scientific  research  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
drinking  tea.  While  indolence  is  very  im- 
portant in  itself,  some  hard  work  has  to  go 
with  it.  But  for  myself  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  work  to  set  hours,  or  to  have  to  tailor  my 
vieAvs  to  fit  an  official  doctrine,  as  seems  neces- 
sary in  Russia. 

Ill 

To  get  back  to  our  question:  what  hap- 
pens to  a  star  once  a  compact  stellar 
body  has  been  formed?  Well,  owing  to 
the  ripples  and  eddies  that  are  constantly 
present  in  the  interstellar  gas,  the  star  soon 
finds  itself  moving  through  the  gas.  But  any 
such  relative  motion  between  star  and  gas  is 
small  compared  with  their  common  motion 
around  the  Galaxy.  Instead  of  the  star  rush- 
ing through  the  gas,  it  drifts  through.  The 
situation  is  similar  to  one  person  overtaking 
another  in  the  corridor  of  a  train.  There  is  a 
relative  motion  between  them,  but  this  is 
usually  small  compared  with  the  speed  of  the 
train. 

As  it  drifts  like  this  through  the  interstellar 
gas  a  star  tends  to  pick  up  more  of  it.  The 
rate  at  which  it  attracts  the  gas  and  the  way  it 
picks  it  up  can  be  studied  mathematically.  It 
turns  out  that  the  gravitational  field  of  the 
star  pulls  in  gas  from  far  and  wide,  and  as  the 
star  moves  through  the  gas  it  leaves  a  huge 
empty  tunnel  behind  it.  The  distance  across 
the  tunnel  is  enormously  greater  than  the 
size  of  the  star.  The  exact  value  of  the  diam- 


eter of  the  tunnel  depends  on  the  speed  of 
the  star  through  the  gas.  The  smaller  the 
speed  the  broader  the  tunnel.  So  the  slower 
the  motion  of  the  star  through  the  gas,  the 
more  gas  it  picks  up. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  fust  time  you  have  heard 
of  these  tunnels,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  very  important  in  the  New  Cos- 
mology. The  tunneling  process  evidently  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  gas  within  the  star. 
How  long  does  the  star  continue  to  grow? 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  tunneling  cannot 
stop  so  long  as  the  star  is  immersed  in  gas. 
But  a  more  important  question  is  this:  can 
the  quantity  of  material  in  a  star  be  increased 
to  a  really  marked  extent  in  this  way?  Well, 
the  star  will  not  increase  much  unless  its  speed 
through  the  gas  is  exceptionally  small,  and 
by  small  I  mean  not  more  than  5,000  miles  an 
hour.  When  the  relative  speed  of  star  and  gas 
is  about  30,000  miles  an  hour,  as  it  is  for  most 
stars,  the  tunnel  is  too  thin  for  the  changes  to 
be  appreciable,  even  over  long  time  intervals. 
Notice,  by  the  way,  that  a  speed  of  30,000 
miles  an  hour  is  still  small  compared  with 
the  common  speed  of  about  1,000,000  miles 
an  hour  around  the  Galaxy. 

Now  there  are  very  few  big  stars  in  the 
Galaxy.  Only  about  one  star  in  a  million  is 
more  than  ten  times  as  massive  as  the  Sun. 
Lyttleton  and  I  believe  that  these  stars  are 
just  the  ones  that  have  had  particularly  low 
speeds  through  the  gas  during  the  last  100,- 
000,000  years.  Accordingly  these  stars  have 
been  drilling  out  extremely  fat  tunnels  and 
have  swept  up  tremendous  quantities  of  inter- 
stellar gas,  and  that  is  why  they  are  big.  You 
will  probably  wish  to  ask  whether  our  Sun  is 
tunneling  out  interstellai  <;as  at  the  present 
time.  Lyttleton,  Bondi,  and  I  think  that  the 
Sun  is  certainly  sweeping  up  gas.  I  will  de- 
scribe one  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  pretty 
confident  about  this.  If  you  look  at  the  Sun 
under  normal  conditions— for  instance,  at  sun- 
set—it appears  to  have  a  sharply  defined  edge. 
This  is  part  of  the  surface  thai  radiates  most 
of  the  light  and  heat  into  surrounding  space. 
It  is  this  surface  that  is  at  a  temperature  of 
about  6,000°  C.  Now  during  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  Sun  you  also  se  t  a  faini  delicate  outer 
atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  with  two  parts. 
The  much  more  extensive  outer  part  is  called 
the  corona.  You  may  have  seen  photographs 
of  the  corona— and  very  striking  photographs 
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they  are-taken  during  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

in  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1878  streamers 
in  the  corona  were  observed  to  fetch  as  far 
as  5  000,000  miles  from  the  Sun.  1  hese 
streamers  were  simply  captured  interstel  ar 
las  falling  into  the  Sun.  They  had  the  ap- 
^  of  gigantic  flames  ^^J^ 
made  visible  by  the  power  of  the  Sun  s  rays. 

Now  we  can  use  such  observations  of  the 
solar  corona  to  estimate  the  size  of  the .  tunnel 
drilled  out  by  the  Sun.  It  turns  out  that  he 
diameter  of  the  Sun's  tunnel  is  at ^presen 
about  1,000  times  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  Sun  itself.  Large  as  this  may  seem  it  is 
really  rather  a  thin  tunnel.  It  is  certainly  too 
thin  for  the  amount  of  material  in  the  Sun  to 
ncrease  appreciably,  even  if  the  process  were 
o  go  on  for  as  long  as  10,000,000,000  years 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Sun  s  present 
speed  through  the  interstellar  gas  is  much  too 
high  for  a  fat  tunnel  to  be  really  possible.  But 
the  Sun's  speed  through  the  gas  must  be 
changing  continuously,  owing  to  eddies  and 
other  disturbances  within  the  gas.    So  this 
result  applies  only  to  the  present.  Was  the 
Sun's  tunnel  fatter  in  the  past?  What  is  the 
chance  of  its  becoming  fatter  m  the  future? 


Iet  us  take  the  past  first.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  at  several  periods  in  the 
J  Sun's  history  the  tunnel  must  have  been 
very  much  wider  than  it  is  now.  This  can  be 
deduced  from  the  history  of  the  Earth  s 
climate,  which  provides  clear  evidence  that  at 
certain  times  the  Sun  must  have  been  con- 
siderably warmer  than  it  is  at  present.  For 
example,  coal  is  found  in  Spitzbergen  within 
19°  0f  the  North  Pole.  Now  this  coal  required 
the  prolific  growth  of  a  type  of  plant  normally 
associated  with  semi-tropical  conditions.  Or 
a<rain,  fossilized  plants  have  been  found  near 
the  South  Pole.  It  also  seems  possible  that  the 
famous  problem  of  the  cause  of  the  Ice  Ages 
can  be  solved  along  these  lines.  Curiously 
enough,  meteorologists  suggest  that  an  in- 
crease, not  a  decrease,  of  the  Sun's  heat  is 
needed  to  produce  an  Ice  Age   The  necessary 
increase  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  would 
be  required  for  plants  to  grow  at  the  poles. 
The  main  points  of  the  meteorologists  are 
these:  an  increase  in  the  Sun's  heat  would 
produce  an  increase  in  the  cloudiness  of  the 
polar  regions,  and  this  leads  to  a  more  equa- 
ble climate:  that  is  to  say,  the  winter  tem- 


perature is  raised  and  the  summer  tempera- 
ture is  lowered,  provided  the  increase  in  the 
Sun's  radiation  is  not  too  large. 

The  reason  for  the  lowering  of  the  sum- 
mer temperature  is  that  the  clouds  reflect  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  Sun's  light  back 
into  space  and  prevent  it  from  ever  reaching 
the  ground.  Now  the  crucial  requirement  tor 
the  formation  of  huge  ice  sheets  is  a  lower- 
ing of  the  summer  temperature.  For  m  many 
places  great  quantities  of  snow  are  deposited 
during  the  winter,  but  no  glaciers  are  formed 
because  the  snow  melts  away  in  a  month  or 
two   near   midsummer.    A   more  equable 
climate  in  such  places  must  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  permanent  ice  sheets. 

Now  it  is  known  that  the  Sun  cannot  have 
been   warmer    in    past    times   because  of 
changes  in  its  own  internal  structure.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  increase  in  radiation  necessary 
to  produce  big  climatic  changes  is  due  instead 
to  the  infall  of  interstellar  gas  onto  the  solar 
surface   I  have  explained  that  the  Sun  sweeps 
up  all  the  gas  lying  inside  a  tunnel.  As  it 
approaches  the  Sun  the  speed  of  infall  of 
this  material  increases  and  eventually  it  rains 
on  to  the  solar  surface  at  speeds  of  more  than 
1  000  000  miles  an  hour.  As  you  know,  when 
a'  moving  body  is  stopped  by  impact  the 
energy  of  its  motion  is  converted  into  heat. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  happens  when  the  gas 
falls  into  the  Sun.  Its  impact  with  the  Sun 
produces  heat,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  an 
augmentation  of  the  Sun's  normal  emission  of 
radiation  into  surrounding  space.  That  is  to 
say   the  Sun  emits  more  radiation  than  it 
would  do  if  it  were  not  tunneling  out  inter- 

stellar  gas.  , 

At  present  the  augmentation  does  not  have 
very  much  effect  on  the  light  and  heat  reach- 
in-  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  But  even  though 
the  tunneling  process  is  weak  at  the  present 
time  it  does  have  one  important  effect  With- 
out it  the  whole  problem  of  broadcasting 
would  be  very  much  harder.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  extra  radiation  arising  from 
the  gas  falling  into  the  Sun  consist,  in  the 
main  of  ultraviolet  light  and  mild  X  rays 
and  these  are  responsible  for  producing  what 
are  called  the  ionized  layers  in  the  Earths 
atmosphere.  Without  those  layers  broadcast- 
ing would  be  more  difficult  and  far  more 
limited  than  it  is.  So  we  owe  a  very  prac- 
tical debt  to  this  tunneling  by  the  Sun. 
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To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Earth: 
to  produce  a  climate  hot  enough  for 
tropical  plants  to  grow  near  the  poles, 
the  diameter  of  the  tunnel  drilled  by  the  Sun 
would  have  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  times 
wider  than  it  is  at  present.  For  this  to  occur 
the  Sun's  speed  through  the  interstellar  gas 
must  have  at  one  time  been  no  more  than 
about  5,000  miles  an  hour.  All  this  happened, 
according  to  geological  evidence,  about  200,- 
000,000  years  ago.  It  is  as  well  for  us  that 
the  tunnel  did  not  stay  as  fat  as  it  was  then, 
otherwise  the  Sun's  mass  would  have  in- 
creased appreciably  during  the  last  200,000,- 
000  years,  and  by  now  the  Sun  would  have  got 
too  warm  for  our  comfort.  Luckily  this  did 
not  happen,  but  the  occurrence  of  four  Ice 
Ages  during  the  past  million  years  shows  that 
the  width  of  the  tunnel  has  been  varying 
quite  a  lot  lately.  As  I  have  just  said,  the 
tunnel  is  quite  small  now,  its  width  is  only  a 
thousand  times  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  itself, 
but  if  the  tunnel  should  widen  out  again,  we 
shall  be  due  for  another  Ice  Age  when  the 
great  northern  glaciers  will  spread  out  and 
will  once  again  cover  much  of  North 
America.  If  the  tunnel  should  widen  out 
still  further,  the  Sun's  heat  will  become  so 
great  that  the  ice  sheets  will  melt  and  tropical 
"conditions  will  spread  to  the  poles  of  the 
Earth. 

In  a  previous  article  I  said  that  if  the  Sun 
is  not  much  changed  by  processes  outside  it- 
self, it  will  remain  much  as  it  is  at  present  for 
the  next  10,000,000,000  years.  Then,  be- 
cause of  internal  changes,  it  is  certain  to  grow 
gradually  hotter  and  it  will  grill  the  Earth 
until  the  oceans  boil.  What  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  talked  about  outside  processes  was 
that  the  Sun's  tunnel  might  widen  out  owing 
to  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  the  motion  of  the  interstellar  gas.  If  the 
tunnel  should  widen  out  to  a  really  large  size 
and  should  stay  like  that  for  the  next  1.000,- 
000,000  years,  the  amount  of  gas  swept  up 
will  appreciably  increase  the  Sun's  mass.  This 
is  not  very  likely  to  happen,  but  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  consider  its  consequences  if  it  does. 
There  is  a  chance  of  about  one  in  a  hundred 
that  the  Sun  will  increase  its  mass  three-  or 
fourfold  in  the  next  1,000,000,000  years.  Such 
an  increase  of  mass  would  lead  to  about  a 
hundredfold  increase  in  brightness,  and  this 
would  just  about  melt  the  surface  of  the 


Earth.  At  any  rate  the  surface  rocks  would 
become  sticky.  There  is  a  chance  of  about 
one  in  10,000  that  the  mass  of  the  Sun  will 
increase  about  twentyfold  from  this  cause. 
The  consequent  increase  of  brightness  would 
then  be  about  ten  thousandfold  and  this 
would  just  about  vaporize  the  Earth.  The 
figures  I  have  given  you  show  the  chance  of 
the  Sun  entering  on  a  spectacular  career.  They 
are  small,  but  not  negligibly  small.  In  fact, 
they  are  considerably  larger  than  the  chance 
of  winning  a  big  sweepstake.  But,  whether  this 
happens  or  not,  the  fate  of  life  on  the  Earth 
will  be  the  same.  As  I've  said  before,  we  shall 
certainly  be  roasted.  These  questions  are  im- 
portant only  in  deciding  whether  this  will 
occur  sooner  or  later. 

You  will  understand  that  what  I  have 
been  able  to  say  about  the  condensa- 
tion of  gas  into  stars  concerns  only  the 
main  issues.  There  are  many  other  conse- 
quences of  the  ideas  we  have  been  discussing. 
Among  these  I  might  mention  that  the 
Galaxy  has  a  large  number  of  satellites.  These 
satellites  are  not  single  bodies  like  the  satel- 
lites in  the  solar  system,  but  gigantic  clusters 
that  each  contain  more  than  100,000  stars. 
They  are  usually  referred  to  as  globular 
clusters,  a  name  derived  from  their  spherical 
appearance.  But,  vast  as  the  globular  clusters 
are,  they  are  genuine  satellites  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  small  compared  with  the  Galaxy 
itself.  At  present  nearly  all  of  them  lie  out- 
side the  disk  that  forms  the  Galaxy.  But  they 
move  in  orbits  because  of  the  gravitational 
attraction  of  the  Galaxy,  and  we  can  show  that 
these  orbits  are  of  such  shapes  that  the  clusters 
must  pass  through  the  galactic  disk  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  not  impossible  that  one  day  a 
globular  cluster  might  pass  through  the  par- 
ticular bit  of  the  Galaxy  in  which  we  are 
located.  If  this  should  happen  more  than  a 
thousand  stars  as  bright  as  Sirius  could  be 
seen,  and  there  would  be  a  moderate  chance 
that  a  star  belonging  to  the  cluster  might 
come  close  enough  to  appear  as  bright  as  the 
full  moon. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  of  these  globu- 
lar clusters  and  each  of  them  must  have 
passed  through  the  galactic  disk  many  times. 
As  you  will  readily  perceive,  the  effect  of  all 
I  his  is  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  localized  dis- 
turbance  within  the  Galaxy.  To  begin  with, 
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the  disturbances  affect  both  stars  and  gas,  but 
the  gas  recovers  comparatively  quickly  and 
reverts  substantially  to  its  initial  state, 
whereas  the  stars  do  not.  I  cannot  explain 
what  happens  in  precise  detail,  but  the  main 
effect  on  the  Galaxy  is  that  the  disk  of  stars 
becomes  thicker  than  the  disk  of  gas.  Points 
such  as  this  are  of  interest  to  the  astrophy- 
sicist, because  it  means  that  quite  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  stars  in  the  Galaxy  have  suf- 
fered disturbances  that  have  pushed  them  out 
of  the  interstellar  gas,  or  at  any  rate  have 
pushed  them  out  of  the  gas  for  most  of  their 
lifetimes.  These  stars,  therefore,  cannot  grow 
much  by  the  tunneling  process.  This  detail 
has  importance,  as  I  shall  mention  later,  in 
our  method  of  finding  the  ages  of  the  stars. 

Another  interesting  question  that  I  cannot 
discuss  in  any  detail  is  this:  what  happens 
if  a  star  passes  through  one  of  the  clouds  of 
dust,  which  as  I  said  earlier  also  occur  within 
the  disk  of  the  Galaxy?  This  problem  has 
been  investigated  by  Lyttleton,  and  he  finds 
that  if  the  speed  of  the  star  through  the  dust 
cloud  is  sufficiently  small  it  will  capture  great 
quantities  of  it,  and  form  them  into  separate, 
loose  bundles  of  particles.  These  loose  bun- 
dles are  the  comets.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  thousands  of 
comets  which  move  round  the  Sun  have  come 
into  being. 

IV 

There  is  one  other  consequence  of  all 
this  tunneling  that  is  so  important  that 
we  simply  must  give  some  attention  to 
it.  Without  the  process  I  am  now  going  to 
discuss,  the  Earth  and  the  planets  could  not 
have  been  formed.  We  shall  only  be  able  to 
start  the  argument  now;  the  main  details  will 
have  to  come  in  a  later  article.  For  the  most 
part  two  neighboring  stars  do  not  stay  to- 
gether throughout  their  lifetimes.  But  from 
time  to  time  circumstances  arise  when  this 
does  happen.  We  then  speak  of  the  two  stars 
as  having  formed  a  double  system.  To  begin 
with,  the  distance  between  the  two  com- 
ponents, as  the  two  stars  are  usually  called, 
is  not  very  different  from  the  normal  spacing 
of  neighboring  stars.  But  the  components 
of  a  double  system  sweep  out  two  roughly 
parallel  tunnels  in  the  interstellar  gas,  assum- 
ing of  course  that  they  happen  to  lie  inside 
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the  gas,  and  the  effect  of  this  tunneling  is  to 
bring  the  two  stars  closer  together.  At  first 
the  two  tunnels  are  separate,  but  if  the  process 
continues  long  enough  a  stage  is  reached  when 
the  tunnels  merge  together,  and  the  double 
system,  or  binary  as  it  is  often  called,  has  sim- 
ply one  tunnel,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
shared  by  the  two  stars. 

As  the  components  come  together  they 
move  in  orbits  around  each  other,  orbits 
which  are  at  first  flattish  ellipses  but  which 
gradually  become  circular  in  shape.  About 
a  thirtyfold  increase  in  the  mass  of  the  sys- 
tem is  sufficient  to  take  the  two  stars  from  an 
initial  separation  of,  say,  a  tenth  of  a  light- 
year  down  to  a  separation  of  only  a  few  light- 
minutes,  or  even  less  than  that.  The  time 
required  for  the  two  components  to  go  once 
around  each  other  also  changes  from  an  initial 
value  that  may  perhaps  be  as  great  as  100,000 
years  down  to  a  period  of  only  a  day  or  two. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  the  two  stars  are 
so  near  each  other  that  they  are  practically 
in  contact.  It  is  natural  to  ask  whether  this 
does  not  continue  until  the  two  components 
actually  merge  together  into  one  star.  I  think 
this  does  happen,  but  what  the  fate  of  such  an 
amalgamated  star  is  likely  to  be  is  just  another 
of  those  topics  that  lie  outside  the  scope  of 
this  series. 

Iet  us  turn  now  to  observation.  Observa- 
tion shows  that  binary  systems  are  ex- 
_J  tremely  numerous.  In  fact,  about  as 
many  stars  belong  to  double  systems  as  there 
are  single  stars  like  the  Sun.  This  gives  you 
a  measure  of  the  importance  and  universal 
application  of  the  tunneling  process.  The 
various  double  systems  observed  show  all 
stages  of  the  evolutionary  sequence  I  have 
just  discussed.  That  is  to  say,  the  separation 
of  the  two  components  varies  in  the  different 
systems  from  extremely  large  values  down  to 
cases  where  the  two  stars  practically  touch 
each  other.  Multiple  systems  containing  more 
than  two  components  also  arise.  For  in- 
stance, a  binary  can  join  with  a  third  star  to 
form  a  triple  system.  Quadruple  systems  can 
be  formed  in  two  ways,  either  by  joining  two 
binaries  or  by  a  fourth  star  joining  with  a 
triple  system.  Both  these  types  are  observed. 
Still  more  complicated  systems  can  be  formed. 
The  prize  specimen  is  Castor,  of  the  pair 
Castor  and  Pollux,  which  contains  six  stellar 
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components.  And  the  famous  Pole  Star,  in- 
stead of  being  one  star  as  it  appears  to  be,  is 
really  five.  Even  larger  groups  can  be  formed. 
The  same  tunneling  process  also  explains  the 
formation  of  some  of  the  groups  of  stars  that 
you  see  in  the  sky.  For  instance,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  well-known  group,  the  Pleiades, 
were  produced  in  this  way.  Since  the  main 
stars  of  the  Pleiades  are  large,  we  can  infer 
that  the  tunneling  of  interstellar  gas  has  been 
very  important  in  this  cluster.  In  fact,  it  is 
probably  in  full  swing  at  the  present  time. 

V 

Now  all  this  may  explain  how  stars  are 
born,  and  how  the  different  varieties 
of  stars  arise.  But  it  doesn't  explain 
what  will  eventually  happen  to  the  stars,  nor 
does  it  give  us  any  idea  of  the  age  of  our 
Galaxy.  These  are  the  questions  we  must 
now  consider. 

Let  us  begin,  as  so  often  we  do,  with  the 
Earth  itself.  The  geologists  have  shown  that 
the  Earth  must  be  at  least  500,000,000  years 
old,  and  that  throughout  this  time  the  Sun 
must  have  been  shining  pretty  much  as  it 
does  now.  But  geophysicists  have  done  even 
better  than  the  geologists  in  getting  an  idea 
of  the  age  of  the  Earth.  I  cannot  explain  now 
exactly  how  they  go  to  work  on  the  problem, 
but  most  of  their  methods  depend  on  the 
radioactivity  of  the  uranium  present  in  the 
rocks  of  the  Earth's  crust.  All  their  estimates 
come  out  around  2,000,000,000  years.  So  we 
can  say  that  our  Galaxy  must  be  older  than 
2,000,000,000  years,  because  the  Galaxy  must 
be  older  than  the  Earth. 

Next,  what  information  is  there  about  the 
ages  of  the  stars?  The  astrophysicist  grapples 
with  this  question  by  considering  the  atomic 
processes  that  lead  to  hydrogen's  being  con- 
verted into  helium  inside  normal  stars  like 
the  Sun.  We  know  the  rate  at  which  hydrogen 
is  being  consumed  in  some  chosen  star.  So 
if  we  also  know  how  much  hydrogen  was 
initially  available  it  is  a  fairly  straightforward 
calculation  to  find  how  long  the  supply  will 
last  in  this  star.  Every  housewife  makes 
similar  calculations.  Knowing  the  rate  at 
which  you  burn  coal  and  how  much  coal  you 
have  got,  it's  easy  enough  to  see  how  long  it 
will  be  before  you  run  out  of  fuel.  The  cal- 
culations of  the  astrophysicist  are  exactly 


similar  to  this  in  principle  though  more  com- 
plicated in  detail.  Hydrogen  takes  the  place 
of  coal,  and  the  rate  at  which  it's  being  con- 
sumed can  be  got  from  the  brightness  of  the 
star,  just  as  you  could  get  an  idea  of  how 
much  coal  you  were  using  from  the  heat  of 
your  fire. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  find  that  in  a 
star  as  massive  as  the  Sun  the  hydrogen  sup- 
ply would  last  for  about  50,000,000,000  years, 
which  must  therefore  be  the  greatest  possible 
age  of  the  Sun.  But  nearly  all  the  Sun's  hydro- 
gen is  known  to  be  still  unconsumed,  so  we 
feel  pretty  sure  that  the  Sun  cannot  yet  be 
anything  like  as  old  as  this.  So  whereas  the 
Earth  shows  us  that  the  Galaxy  must  be  at 
least  2,000,000.000  years  old,  the  Sun  shows 
us  that  the  Galaxy  cannot  yet  be  as  old  as 
50,000,000,000  years. 

To  get  a  still  more  precise  estimate  we 
must  consider  a  special  class  of  star  known  as 
the  red-giants.  To  understand  the  importance 
of  the  red-giants  we  might  digress  a  moment 
to  notice  that  the  main  danger  we  have  to 
avoid  is  in  getting  our  age  estimates  confused 
by  the  fact  that  a  star  can  constantly  refuel 
itself  by  sweeping  up  further  supplies  of  inter- 
stellar hydrogen.  To  avoid  this  confusion  as 
far  as  possible,  we  consider  only  stars  that 
now  move  for  the  most  part  in  those  regions 
in  the  Galaxy  where  for  soYne  special  reason 
there  happens  to  be  little  or  no  gas.  We  next 
look  for  stars  that  have  just  about  reached  the 
end  of  their  store  of  hydrogen.  As  I  ex- 
plained in  an  earlier  article,  we  can  recognize 
stars  in  this  state;  they  are  the  red-giants. 
These  stars  are  the  ones  that  are  particularly 
large  in  size,  and  we  know  that  a  star  cannot 
have  a  very  large  volume  unless  most  of  its 
hydrogen  has  been  used  up.  Then  it  only 
remains  to  estimate  the  amount  of  material 
present  in  each  star,  and  this  can  be  done 
with  considerable  accuracy  by  using  their 
observed  brightness.  So  finally  an  estimate  of 
the  age  of  each  red-giant  can  be  obtained. 
This  has  been  carried  out  for  a  large  number 
of  cases.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  No 
estimate  exceeds  about  4,000,000,000  years, 
although  a  lot  of  stars  do  come  close  to  (his 
value.  So  it  seems  that  4,000,000,000  years  is 
a  pretty  good  value  for  the  ages  of  the  oldest 
stars  in  our  Galaxy. 

This  estimate  will  probably  surprise  you,  as 
it  shows  that  although  the  Earth  is  younger 
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than  the  oldest  stars  in  our  Galaxy,  it  is  not 
very  much  younger.  Also  it  means  that  even 
if  the  Sun  belongs  to  the  oldest  stars  it  has 
still  lived  only  long  enough  for  about  twenty 
trips  around  the  Galaxy.  So  you  will  realize 
that  our  Galaxy  is  still  very  much  in  its  early 
youth.  If  instead  of  only  getting  a  momentary 
peep  at  it,  we  could  observe  our  Galaxy 
throughout  two  or  three  rotations,  we  should 
see  that,  far  from  being  a  worn-out  structure, 
the  Galaxy  is  really  a  scene  of  violent  and 
never  ceasing  activity.  We  should,  in  fact,  see 
the  dynamic  picture  that  the  New  Cosmology 
presents  to  us. 

When  I  was  at  school  I  learned  history  in 
such  a  way  as  to  think  a  period  of  a  century 
or  two  was  a  very  Long  time.  It  came  as  a 
shock  to  realize  later  that  the  real  history  of 
man  must  be  measured  not  in  centuries  but 
in  tens  and  perhaps  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  But  even  this  is  only  the  briefest 
tick  of  the  clock  compared  with  the  ages  of 
the  rocks  in  your  garden  and  the  stars  in  the 
sky.  What  is  so  important  about  the  time 
estimates  of  the  astrophysicist  is  not  that  the 
results  are  staggering  almost  beyond  belief, 
but  that  they  are  quite  definite  and  precise, 
more  precise  than  anything  we  know  about 
the  history  of  man  if  we  go  back  more  than  a 
few  thousand  years.  We  are  inescapably  faced 
with  the  situation  that  our  Galaxy  is  not  a 
timeless  structure,  but  something  that  came 
into  being  about  5,000,000,000  years  ago. 
How  did  it  come  into  being?  What  is  the 
significance  of  periods  of  time  like  this?  These 
are  the  deeper  issues  that  come  out  of  our 
present  discussion.  The  answers  to  them 
must  form  a  part  of  our  cosmology  when  later 
we  come  to  consider  the  Universe  as  a  whole. 

VI 

We  have  now  settled  the  ages  of  the 
stars  and  the-  age  of  our  own  galaxy. 
It  remains  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  stars.  Let  us  begin 
by  considering  another  exceptional  class  of 
star— the  supergiants.  The  supergiants  are 
stars  far  more  massive  than  the  Sun.  For 
definiteness  consider  a  supergiant  that  con- 
tains ten  times  as  much  material  as  the  Sun. 
Such  a  star  would  be  at  least  a  thousand  times 
brighter  than  the  Sun.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  massive  stars  are  extremely  prodigal  in 
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the  rate  at  which  they  consume  hydrogen.  In- 
deed in  such  a  star  the  supply  of  hydrogen 
can  only  last  for  about  500,000,000  years.  This 
is  much  less  even  than  the  age  of  the  Earth. 
Indeed,  the  lifetime  of  a  supergiant  is  sO 
short  that  it  must  be  a  common  occurrence 
in  the  Galaxy  for  supergiants  to  consume  en- 
tirely their  supplies  of  hydrogen.*  What 
happens  to  them  then? 

The  answer  is  that  the  supergiant  slowly 
collapses.  This  comes  about  because  it  con- 
tinues to  lose  energy  at  its  surface.  That  is 
to  say,  the  star  continues  to  radiate  light  and 
heat  into  surrounding  space,  and  this  loss  has 
to  be  made  good  by  the  star's  slowly  collapsing 
inward  on  itself.  In  other  words  the  star  de- 
velops into  a  collapsed  supergiant.  As  it  does 
so  its  central  temperature  necessarily  becomes 
greater,  and  the  leakage  of  energy  to  the  sur- 
face also  becomes  greater.  So  the  first  effect 
of  the  loss  of  radiant  energy  at  the  surface  is 
not  to  cool  off  the  star  but  to  heat  it  up.  But 
this  is  only  achieved  through  the  star's  living 
on  its  capital,  through  its  collapsing  inward 
on  itself. 

How  long  can  such  a  collapse  continue?  To 
answer  this  question  I  must  now  remind  you 
that  every  star  is  in  rotation.  And  by  a  well- 
known  principle  in  mechanics,  as  a  star  col- 
lapses, its  rotation  becomes  more  and  more 
rapid.  As  it  does  so,  the  internal  forces  set 
up  by  the  rotation  become  larger  and  larger. 
This  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  A  stage  has 
to  be  reached  at  which  the  rotary  forces  be- 
come comparable  with  gravity  itself.  At  this 
stage  such  a  star  begins  to  break  up  through 
the  power  of  its  own  rotation.  But  this  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story.  We  must  look  a  little 
deeper  into  the  contraction  process  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  different  sorts  of  collapsed 
stars  observed  by  the  astronomer. 

So  long  as  the  radiation  that  escapes  from 
the  surface  of  a  star  like  this  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  collapse  nothing  very  violent  can  hap- 
pen. The  rotary  forces  increase  too  slowly  for 
that.  What  happens  is  that  the  star  breaks 
up  not  in  one  enormous  explosion,  but 
through  the  steady  showering  off*  of  material 


*  To  some  extent  the  rapid  consumption  of  hydrogen 
in  a  supergiant  is  offset  by  the  tunneling  of  further 
supplies  of  hydrogen  from  the  interstellar  gas.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  tunneling  must  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  rate  of  consumption. 
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rather  like  a  gigantic  catherine-wheel.  The 
steadiness  of  this  process  is  occasionally  punc- 
tuated by  a  sort  of  spluttering  in  which  a 
cloud  of  material,  roughly  comparable  with 
the  Earth  in  total  mass,  gets  ejected  into  space 
with  a  speed  of  about  10,000,000  miles  an 
hour.  When  this  happens  the  hot  inner 
regions  of  the  star  become  exposed  for  a  while 
and  this  leads  to  a  temporary  increase  in  its 
brightness.  Such  occurrences  are  familiar  to 
the  astronomer  who  refers  to  them  as  ordi- 
nary novae.  But  explosions  on  a  far  grander 
scale  than  this  are  also  observed,  and  are 
called  supernovae.  We  are  constantly  being 
told  how  terrible  the  hydrogen  bomb  is  going 
to  be.  One  hydrogen  bomb  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  wipe  out  the  whole  of  New  York.  But 
compared  with  a  supernova  a  hydrogen  bomb 
is  the  merest  trifle.  For  a  supernova  is  equal 
in  violence  to  about  a  million  million  million 
million  hydrogen  bombs  all  going  off  at  the 
same  time. 

We  must  now  see  how  the  supernovae 
arise.  I  have  mentioned  that,  as  a 
collapsed  supergiant  shrinks,  its  in- 
ternal temperature  becomes  greater.  Reac- 
tions between  atomic  nuclei  must  become 
more  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises.  When 
the  temperature  has  risen  about  a  hundred- 
fold the  conversion  of  helium  into  heavy  ele- 
ments like  iron  must  become  very  important. 
Now,  if  the  collapse  proceeds  far  enough  be- 
fore the  rotary  forces  break  up  such  a  star, 
these  nuclear  reactions  must  start  to  absorb 
energy  instead  of  generating  it.  This  situa- 
tion, which  goes  the  opposite  way  from  every- 
thing we  have  considered  so  far,  is  due  to  the 
large-scale  production  of  free  neutrons.  When 
this  stage  is  reached  the  loss  of  radiation  from 
the  surface  becomes  by  comparison  quite  un- 
important, and  the  star  then  collapses  catas- 
trophically  because  of  a  rapid  absorption  of 
energy  by  the  nuclear  processes  and  not  be- 
cause of  a  slow  loss  of  energy  at  its  surface. 
Instead  of  being  slow  and  steady,  taking  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  the  collapse  be- 
comes swift  and  catastrophic.  The  rotary 
forces  grow  rapidly  until  they  become  so  large 
that  the  collapse  of  most  of  the  star  is  halted 
and  a  large  part  of  it  gets  flung  out  into 
space  in  a  supernova  explosion.  Such  an  ex- 
plosion is  the  most  violent  outburst  occurring 
in  Nature. 


To  sum  up:  the  stages  in  the  production  of 
a  supernova  are  these:  first,  a  massive  super- 
giant  begins  to  collapse  because  of  the  con- 
tinual escape  of  radiation  from  its  surface.  As 
contraction  proceeds,  rotation  becomes  more 
important.  The  final  requirement  is  that  rota- 
tion must  not  break  up  the  star  until  after 
the  absorption  of  energy  by  nuclear  reac- 
tions has  brought  about  a  catastrophic  col- 
lapse. Otherwise  the  star  will  simply  splutter 
its  way  through  a  long  series  of  ordinary  nova 
eruptions  instead  of  reserving  the  whole 
breakup  process  for  one  colossal  explosion. 

Calculation  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the 
state  of  a  supernova  just  before  the  outburst. 
The  collapse  must  go  on  very  far  before  this 
happens.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  in  the  star,  it  must  become  consid- 
erably smaller  in  volume  than  the  Earth.  It 
emits  hard  X  rays  from  its  surface  into  sur- 
rounding space.  It  is  so  enormously  dense 
that  a  matchbox  full  of  material  taken  from 
its  central  regions  contains  about  1,000,000,- 
000  tons.  Its  surface  rotates  with  a  speed  of 
about  100,000,000  miles  an  hour.  And  the 
time  required  for  its  catastrophic  outburst  is 
as  little  as  one  minute.  Indeed  if  some  cosmic 
jester  were  to  grab  hold  of  the  Earth  and  were 
to  put  us  near  such  a  body,  the  whole  of  the 
Earth  would  be  entirely  crushed  and  would 
be  spread  as  a  thin  scum  over  the  surface  of 
the  body.  This  is  not  just  a  piece  of  whimsi- 
cal nonsense,  because,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  article,  the  Earth  actually  was  at  one 
time  a  part  of  a  supernova.  And  the  material 
of  which  you  are  made  was  at  one  time  inside 
a  supernova. 

VII 

Before  we  leave  these  stars  there  are  two 
or  three  other  points  that  we  ought  to 
consider.  Not  all  the  material  of  a 
supernova  is  blown  away  in  the  explosion.  A 
dense  stellar  nucleus,  containing  perhaps 
about  one-tenth  of  the  original  amount  of 
material,  is  left  behind.  What  happens  to  this 
remnant?  Well,  after  getting  rid  of  most  of 
its  material  in  the  explosion,  the  remnant  is 
able  to  cool  off.  It  passes  gradually,  as  it  cools, 
from  a  blue-dwarf  to  a  white-dwarf,  and  it's 
probably  in  this  way  that  the  white-dwarfs 
observed  by  the  astronomers  have  come  into 
being.   White-dwarfs  as  such  may  not  have 
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much  interest  for  you,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  them  much  more  interesting  when  we 
come  to  see  that  the  parent  of  our  Earth  and 
planets  is  now  a  white-dwarf  that  probably 
lies  far  off  in  the  Galaxy,  unnamed  and  un- 
seen. 

Supernovae  have  other  interests  for  the 
astrophysicist.  As  a  recurrent  theme  in  these 
articles  we  have  noticed  that  hydrogen  is  the 
basic  material  out  of  which  the  universe  is 
built.  Helium  is  common  in  stars  compared 
with  other  elements  because  it  is  produced  in 
appreciable  quantities  inside  them.  The 
abundances  of  the  rest  of  the  elements  are  so 
small  that  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  all  the 
material  in  the  Universe  started  its  life  as 
hydrogen.  It  seems  to  me  very  likely  that  this 
is  correct.  I  think  that  the  other  atoms  have 
all  been  produced  within  the  stars,  in  par- 
ticular that  the  heavy  elements,  such  as  iron, 
have  been  built  up  in  the  dense  collapsed 
supergiants  we  have  just  been  discussing.  The 
explosions  of  these  stars  distribute  material 
in  interstellar  space,  where  some  of  it  forms 
into  great  clouds  of  dust  particles  that  we  dis- 
cern with  the  telescope.  It  is  also  likely  that 
some  of  the  material  escapes  altogether  from 
the  Galaxy  into  surrounding  space.  I  shall 
mention  this  again  when  later  we  come  to 
consider  the  origin  of  the  Galaxy  itself. 

But  interesting  and  exciting  as  these  tre- 
mendous explosions  are,  we  have  not  yet  set- 
tled the  question  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
stars.  So  far  we  have  been  concerned  only 
with  exceptionally  massive  stars— the  super- 
giants.  Now  we  must  consider  small  stars, 
stars  like  the  Sun  or  even  less. 

To  deal  with  the  final  fate  of  the  Sun  let 
us  suppose  that  the  Sun  is  not  going  to  sweep 
up  further  large  quantities  of  interstellar  gas. 
Then  the  amount  of  material  in  the  Sun  will 
remain  pretty  much  as  it  is  at  present.  On 
iliis  basis  the  future  history  of  the  Sun  during 
the  next  50,000,000,000  years  or  so  will  follow 
the  lines  I  have  already  described,  when  I 
said  that  the  Sun  will  grow  steadily  more 
luminous  as  its  hydrogen  supply  is  converted 
into  helium,  and  this  will  go  on  until  the 
oceans  boil  on  the  Earth.  And  I  then  went 
on  to  say  that  as  the  Sun  grills  the  Earth  it 
will  swell,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  in- 


creasing rapidity,  until  it  swallows  the  inner 
planets  one  by  one:  first  Mercury,  then  Venus, 
and  then  the  Earth.  Mars  is  likely  to  be  the 
last  planet  to  suffer  this  fate,  but  it  is  possible 
that  an  even  further  extension  as  far  as  Jupi- 
ter may  occur. 

All  this  refers  to  a  stage  just  before  the 
Sun's  hydrogen  becomes  exhausted.  Once  the 
internal  hydrogen  is  used  up,  energy  genera- 
tion through  the  building  of  helium  will 
cease,  and  the  Sun  will  then  begin  to  collapse. 
Its  swollen  size  will  disappear.  As  it  shrinks, 
the  surface  will  change  from  the  dull  red 
color  that  must  occur  in  the  distended  state 
I  have  just  described.  First  the  surface  will 
warm  up  to  a  bright  red,  then  to  a  white  heat, 
and  then  to  a  fierce  electric  blue.  Will  the 
Sun  become  an  exploding  star?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is,  no. 

When  a  star  like  the  Sun  shrinks  to  about 
the  size  of  the  Earth  a  new  form  of  pressure 
begins  to  develop  inside.  This  new  pressure 
is  important  because  it  operates  without  a 
high  temperature  being  necessary.  When  it 
comes  into  action  it  will  allow  a  star  like  the 
Sun  to  cool  off  without  any  further  collapse 
being  necessary.  I  cannot  explain  now  exactly 
why  this  should  be  possible,  but  it  is  what 
will  happen  for  small  stars.  For  supergiants, 
on  the  other  hand,  cooling  off  without  ah 
explosion  cannot  occur,  because  this  new 
form  of  pressure  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  really  massive  stars. 

To  end  our  story  of  the  eventual  fate  of 
the  solar  system:  once  the  Sun  starts  cooling 
off,  the  escape  of  radiation  from  its  surface 
into  surrounding  space  will  reduce  the  tem- 
perature in  the  interior.  After  about  500,000,- 
000  years  the  steely  blue  color  of  the  surface 
will  change  to  white.  The  Sun  will  then  be 
similar  to  the  white-dwarfs  we  considered  a 
few  moments  ago.  With  the  further  passage 
of  eons  greater  than  the  present  ages  of  the 
stars,  the  surface  will  cool  to  a  dull  red,  and 
then  after  the  lapse  of  a  still  greater  span  Qf 
time  the  light  will  go  out  altogether  and  the 
Sun  will  be  a  black-dwarf  that  moves  through 
space  accompanied  by  its  retinue  of  unlit 
planets— that  is  to  say,  accompanied  by  those 
planets  that  it  had  not  consumed  at  an  earlier 
stage. 


[Next  month  Mr.  Hoyle  will  discuss  the  origin  of  the  Earth  and  the  planets;  in  th&.  April 
issue  he  will  conclude  this  series  by  describing  the  expanding  universe.— The  Ech<brs\] 


The  Traveler 

A  Story 
by  Wallace  Stegner 


Drawings  by  Arthur  Shilstone 


He  was  rolling  in  the  first  early  dark 
down  a  snowy  road,  his  headlights 
pinched  between  dark  walls  of  trees, 
when  the  engine  coughed,  recovered,  coughed 
again,  and  died.  Down  a  slight  hill  he  coasted 
in  compression,  working  the  choke,  but  at  the 
bottom  he  had  to  pull  over  against  the  three- 
foot  wall  of  plowed  snow.  Snow  creaked 
under  the  tires  as  the  car  eased  to  a  stop.  The 
heater  fan  unwound  with  a  final  tinny  sigh. 

Here  in  its  middle  age  this  hitherto  de- 
pendable mechanism  had  betrayed  him,  but 
he  refused  to  admit  immediately  that  he  was 
betrayed.  Some  speck  of  dirt  or  bubble  of 
water  in  the  gas  line,  some  momentary  short 
circuit,  some  splash  of  snow  on  distributor 
points  or  plug  connections— something  that 
would  cure  itself  before  long.  But  turning 
off  the  lights  and  pressing  on  the  starter 
brought  no  result;  he  held  the  choke  out  for 
several  seconds,  and  got  only  the  hopeful  stink 
of  gasoline;  he  waited  and  let  the  flooded 
carburetor  rest  and  tried  again,  and  nothing. 
Eventually  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out  onto  the  packed  snow  of  the  road. 

It  was  so  cold  that  his  first  breath  turned 
to  iron  in  his  throat,  the  hairs  in  his  nostrils 
webbed  into  instant  ice,  his  eyes  stung  and 
watered.  In  the  faint  starlight  and  the  bluish 
luminescence  of  the  snow  everything  beyond 
a  few  yards  away  swam  deceptive  and  with- 
out depth,  glimmering  with  things  half  seen 
or  imagined.  Beside  the  dead  car  he  stood 
with  his  head  bent,  listening,  and  there  was 
not  a  sound.  Everything  on  the  planet  might 
have  died  in  the  cold. 


Indecisively  seeking  help,  he  walked  to  the 
top  of  the  next  rise,  but  the  faintly-darker 
furrow  of  the  road  blurred  and  disappeared 
in  the  murk,  the  shadows  pressed  inward, 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  light.  Back  at  the 
car  he  made  the  efforts  that  the  morality  of 
self-reliance  demanded:  trying  to  see  by  the 
backward  diffusion  of  the  headlamps,  he 
groped  over  the  motor  feeling  for  broken 
wires  or  loose  connections,  until  he  had  sat- 
isfied himself  that  he  was  helpless.  He  had 
known  all  along  that  he  was. 

His  hands  were  already  stung  with  cold, 
and  around  his  ankles  between  low  shoes  and 
trouser  cuffs  he  felt  the  chill  like  leg  irons. 
When  he  had  last  stopped,  twenty  miles  back, 
it  had  been  near  zero.  It  could  be  ten  or 
fifteen  below  now.  So  what  did  he  do, 
stranded  in  mid-journey  fifty  miles  or  more 
from  his  destination?  He  could  hardly  go  in 
for  help,  leaving  the  sample  cases,  because 
the  right  rear  door  didn't  lock  properly.  A 
little  jiggling  swung  it  open.  And  all  those 
drugs,  some  of  them  designed  to  cure  any- 
thing—wonder drugs,  sulphas,  streptomycin, 
aureomycin,  penicillin,  pills  and  anti-toxins 
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and  unguents— represented  not  only  a  value 
but  a  danger.  They  should  not  be  left  around 
loose.  Someone  might  think  they  really 
would  cure  anything. 

-m  -tot  quite  everything,  he  told  the  blue 
|V  darkness.  Not  a  fouled-up  distributor 
J_  1  or  a  cranky  coil  box.  Absurdly,  there 
came  into  his  mind  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
hymn  to  mechanical  transport: 

If  she  runs  out  of  dope,  just  fill  her  up 
with  soap 

And   the   little  Ford  will   ramble  right 
along. 

He  saw  himself  pouring  a  bottle  of  penicil- 
lin into  the  gas  tank  and  driving  off  with  the 
exhaust  blowing  happy  smoke  rings.  A  mock- 
heroic  montage  of  scientific  discovery  un- 
reeled itself— white-coated  scientists  peering 
into  microscopes,  adjusting  gauges,  pipetting 
precious  liquids,  weighing  grains  of  powder 
on  miniscule  scales.  Messenger  boys  sped 
with  telegrams  to  the  desks  of  busy  execu- 
tives. A  group  of  observers  stood  beside  an 
assembly  line  while  the  first  tests  were  made. 
They  broke  a  car's  axle  with  sledges,  gave  it  a 
drink  of  the  wonder  compound,  and  drove  it 
off.  They  demolished  the  carburetor  and 
cured  it  with  one  application.  They  yanked 
loose  all  the  wires  and  watched  the  same 
magic  set  the  motor  purring. 

But  here  he  stood  in  light  overcoat  and  thin 
leather  gloves,  without  overshoes,  and  his  car 
all  but  blocked  the  road,  and  the  door  could 
not  be  locked,  and  there  was  not  a  possibility 
that  he  could  carry  the  heavy  cases  with  him 
to  the  next  farm  or  village.  He  switched  on 
the  headlights  again  and  studied  the  roadside 
they  revealed,  and  saw  a  rail  fence,  with 
cedars  and  spruces  behind  it.  When  more 
complex  gadgets  and  more  complex  cures 
failed,  there  was  always  the  lucifer  match. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  sitting  with  the 
auto  robe  over  his  head  and  shoulders  and 
his  back  against  the  plowed  snowbank,  dig- 
ging the  half  melted  snow  from  inside  his 
shoes  and  gloating  over  the  glowing  light  and 
warmth  of  the  fire.  He  had  a  supply  of  fence 
rails  good  for  an  hour.  In  that  time,  someone 
would  come  along  and  he  could  get  a  push  or 
a  tow.  In  this  country,  in  winter,  no  one  ever 
passed  up  a  stranded  motorist. 


In  the  stillness  the  flames  went  straight  up- 
ward; the  heat  was  wonderfully  pleasant  on 
icy  hands  and  numb  ankles  and  stiffened  face. 
He  looked  across  the  road,  stained  by  horses, 
broken  by  wheel  and  runner  tracks,  and  saw 
how  the  roadside  acquired  definition  and 
sharp  angles  and  shadows  in  the  firelight. 
He  saw  too  how  he  would  look  to  anyone 
coming  along:  like  a  calendar  picture. 

But  no  one  came  along.  Fifteen  minutes 
stretched  into  a  half  hour,  he  had  only 
two  broken  pieces  of  rail  left,  the  fire 
sizzled  half  floating  in  the  puddle  of  its  melt- 
ing. Restlessly  he  rose  with  the  blanket 
around  him  and  walked  back  up  the  road  a 
hundred  steps.  Eastward,  above  jagged  trees, 
he  saw  the  sky  where  it  lightened  to  moon- 
rise,  but  here  there  was  still  only  the  blue 
glimmer  of  starlight  on  the  snow.  Something 
long-buried  and  forgotten  tugged  in  him,  and 
a  shiver  not  entirely  from  cold  prickled  his 
whole  body  with  goose  flesh.  There  had  been 
times  in  his  childhood  when  he  had  walked 
home  alone  and  been  temporarily  lost  in 
nights  like  this.  In  many  years  he  could  not 
remember  being  out  alone  under  such  a  sky. 
He  felt  spooked,  his  feet  were  chilled  lumps, 
his  nose  leaked.  Down  the  hill  car  and  snow 
swam  deceptively  together;  the  red  wink  of 
the  fire  seemed  inexpressibly  far  off. 

Abruptly  he  did  not  want  to  wait  in  that 
lonely  snow-banked  ditch  any  longer.  The 
sample  cases  could  look  after  themselves,  any 
motorist  who  passed  could  take  his  own 
chances.  He  would  walk  ahead  to  the  nearest 
help,  and  if  he  found  himself  getting  too  cold 
on  the  way,  he  could  always  build  another 
fire.  The  thought  of  action  cheered  him;  he 
admitted  to  himself  that  he  was  all  but  ter- 
rified at  the  silence  and  the  iron  cold. 

Locking  the  car  doors,  he  dropped  his  key 
case  in  the  snow,  and  panic  stopped  his  pulse 
as  he  bent  and  frantically,  with  bare  hand, 
brushed  away  the  snow  until  he  found  it. 
The  powdery  snow  ached  and  burned  at  his 
finger  tips.  He  held  them  a  last  moment  to 
the  fire,  and  then,  bundled  like  a  squaw,  with 
the  blanket  held  across  nose  and  mouth  to 
ease  the  harshness  of  the  cold  in  his  lungs,  he 
started  up  the  road  that  looked  as  smooth  as  a 
tablecloth,  but  was  deceptively  rough  and 
broken.  He  thought  of  what  he  had  had 
every  right  to  expect  for  this  evening.  By 


now,  eight  o'clock  or  so,  he  should  have  had 
a  smoking  supper,  the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath, 
the  pleasure  of  a  brandy  in  a  comradely  bar. 
By  now  he  should  be  in  pajamas  making  out 
sales  reports  by  the  bedlight,  in  a  room  where 
steam  knocked  comfortingly  in  the  radiators 
and  the  help  of  a  hundred  hands  was  avail- 
able to  him  at  a  word  into  the  telephone.  For 
all  of  this  to  be  torn  away  suddenly,  for  him 
to  be  stumbling  up  a  deserted  road  in  danger 
of  freezing  to  death,  just  because  some  simple 
mechanical  part  that  had  functioned  for  thirty 
thousand  miles  refused  to  function  any 
longer,  this  was  outrage,  and  he  hated  it. 
He  thought  of  orara2[e  men  and  service  station 
attendants  he  could  blame.  Ignoring  the  evi- 
dence of  the  flooded  carburetor,  he  brooded 
about  watered  gas  that  could  make  ice  in  the 
gas  line.  A  man  was  dependent  on  too  many 
people;  he  was  at  everybody's  mercy. 

And  then,  on  top  of  the  second  long  rise, 
he  met  the  moon. 

Instantly  the  character  of  the  night 
changed.  The  uncertain  starlight  was  re- 
placed at  a  step  by  an  even  flood  of  blue- 
white  radiance.  He  looked  across  a  snow 
meadow  and  saw  how  a  rail  fence  had  every 
stake  and  rider  doubled  in  solid  shadow,  and 
how  the  edge  of  woods  beyond  was  blackest 
India  ink.  The  road  ahead  was  drawn  with  a 


ruler,  one  bank  smoothed  by  the  flood  of  light, 
the  other  deeply  shadowed.  As  he  looked  into 
the  eye  of  the  moon  he  saw  the  air  shiver  and 
glint  with  falling  particles  of  frost. 

In  this  White-Christmas  night,  this  Good- 
King- Wenceslaus  night,  he  went  warily,  not 
to  be  caught  in  sentimentality,  and  to  an  in- 
visible audience  he  deprecated  it  profanely 
as  a  night  in  which  no  one  would  believe. 
Yet  here  it  was,  and  he  in  it.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  moon  the  night  even  seemed  to 
warm;  he  found  that  lie  could  drop  the 
blanket  from  across  his  face  and  drink  the 
still  air. 

Along  the  roadside  as  he  passed  the 
meadow  and  entered  woods  again  the  moon 
showed  him  things.  In  moonlight  openings 
he  saw  the  snow  stitched  with  tiny  perfect 
tracks,  mouse  or  weasel  or  the  three-toed 
crowding  tracks  of  partridge.  These  too,  an 
indigenous  part  of  the  night,  came  back  to 
him  as  things  once  known  and  long  forgotten. 
In  his  boyhood  he  had  trapped  and  hunted 
the  animals  that  made-  such  tra<  ks  as  these;  it 
was  as  if  his  mind  were  a  snowfield  where  the 
marks  of  their  secret  little  feet  had  been 
printed  long  ago.  With  a  queer  tightening  of 
the  throat,  with  an  odd  pride,  he  read  the 
trail  of  a  fox  that  had  wallowed  through  the 
soft  snow  from  the  woods,  angling  into  the 
packed  road  and  along  it  for  a  little  way  and 
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out  again,  still  angling,  across  the  plowed 
bank,  and  then  left  a  purposeful  trail  of 
cleanly  punched  tracks,  the  hind  feet  out  of 
line  with  the  front,  across  the  clean  snow  and 
into  the  opposite  woods,  from  shadow  across 
moonlight  and  into  shadow  again,  mysterious. 

Turning  with  the  road,  he  passed  through 
the  stretch  of  woods  and  came  into  the  open 
to  see  the  moon-white,  shadow-black  build- 
ings of  a  farm,  and  the  weak  bloom  of  light  in 
a  window. 

His  feet  whined  on  the  snow,  dry  as  metal 
powder,  as  he  turned  in  the  loop  of  drive  the 
county  plow  had  cleared.  But  as  he  ap- 
proached the  house  doubt  touched  him.  In 
spite  of  the  light,  the  place  looked  unused, 
somehow.  No  dog  welcomed  him.  The  sound 
of  his  feet  in  the  snow  was  alien,  the  hammer 
of  his  knuckles  on  the  door  an  intrusion. 
Looking  upward  for  some  trace  of  telephone 
wires,  he  saw  none,  and  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  quivering  of  the  air  that  he 
thought  he  saw  above  the  chimney  was  heat 
or  smoke  or  the  phantasmal  falling  frost. 
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UTXello?"  he  said,  and  knocked  again. 

"Anybody  home?"  No  sound 
answered  him.  He  saw  the  moon 
glint  on  the  great  icicles  along  the  eaves.  His 
numb  hand  ached  with  the  pain  of  knocking; 
he  pounded  with  the  soft  edge  of  his  fist. 

Answer  finally  came,  not  from  the  door 
before  which  he  stood,  but  from  the  barn, 
down  at  the  end  of  a  staggered  string  of  at- 
tached sheds.  A  door  creaked  open  against  a 
snowbank  and  a  figure  with  a  lantern  ap- 
peared, stood  for  a  moment,  and  came  run- 
ning.  The  traveler  wondered  at  the  way  it 


came,  lurching  and  stumbling  in  the  uneven 
snow,  until  it  arrived  at  the  porch  and  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve.  The 
boy  set  his  lantern  on  the  porch;  between  the 
upturned  collar  of  his  mackinaw  and  the 
down-pulled  stocking  cap  his  face  was  a 
pinched  whiteness,  his  eyes  enormous.  He 
stared  at  the  traveler  until  the  traveler  be- 
came aware  of  the  blanket  he  still  held  over 
head  and  shoulders,  and  began  to  laugh. 

"My  car  stopped  on  me,  a  mile  or  so  up  the 
road,"  he  said.  "I  was  just  hunting  a  tele- 
phone or  some  place  where  I  could  get  help." 

The  boy  swallowed,  wiped  the  back  of  his 
mitt  across  his  nose.  "Grandpa's  sick!"  he 
blurted,  and  opened  the  door. 

Warmth  rushed  in  their  faces,  cold  rushed 
in  at  their  backs,  warm  and  cold  mingled  in 
an  eddy  of  air  as  the  door  closed.  The 
traveler  saw  a  cot  bed  pulled  close  to  the 
kitchen  range,  and  on  the  cot  an  old  man 
covered  with  a  quilt,  who  breathed  heavily 
and  whose  closed  eyes  did  not  open  when  the 
two  came  near.  The  gray-whiskered  cheeks 
were  sunken,  the  mouth  open  to  expose  tooth- 
less gums  in  a  parody  look  of  ancient  mischief. 

"He  must've  had  a  shock,"  the  boy  said.  "I 
came  in  from  chores  and  he  was  on  the  floor." 
He  stared  at  the  mummy  under  the  quilt,  and 
he  swallowed. 

"Has  he  come  to  at  all?" 

"No." 

"Only  the  two  of  you  live  here?" 
"Yes." 

"No  telephone?" 

"No." 

"How  long  ago  did  you  find  him?" 
"Chore  time.  About  six." 
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"Why  didn't  you  go  for  help?" 

The  boy  looked  down,  ashamed.  "It's  near 
two  miles.  I  was  afraid  he'd.  ..." 

"But  you  left  him.  You  were  out  in  the 
barn." 

"I  was  hitching  up  to  go,"  the  boy  said. 
"I'd  made  up  my  mind." 

The  traveler  backed  away  from  the  stove, 
his  face  smarting  with  the  heat,  his  fin- 
gers and  feet  beginning  to  ache.  He 
looked  at  the  old  man  and  knew  that  here, 
as  at  the  car,  he  was  helpless.  The  boy's  thin 
anxious  face  told  him  how  thoroughly  his 
own  emergency  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
this  other  one.  He  had  been  altered  from  a 
man  in  need  of  help  to  one  who  must  give  it. 
Salesman  of  wonder  cures,  he  must  now  pro- 
duce something  to  calm  this  over-worried  boy, 
restore  a  dying  man.  Rebelliously,  victimized 
by  circumstances,  he  said,  "Where  were  you 
going  for  help?" 

"The  Hill  place.  They've  got  a  phone." 
"How  far  are  they  from  a  town?" 
"About  five  miles." 
"Doctor  there?" 
"Yes." 

"If  I  took  your  horse  and— what  is  it,  sleigh? 
—could  someone  at  the  Hills'  bring  them 
back,  do  you  think?" 

"Cutter.  One  of  the  Hill  boys  could,  I 
should  say." 

"Or  would  you  rather  go,  while  I  look  after 
your  Grandpa?" 

"He  don't  know  you,"  the  boy  said  directly. 
"If  he  should  wake  up  he  might  .  .  .  wonder 
.  .  .  it  might.  .  .  ." 

The  traveler  grudgingly  gave  up  the  pros* 
pect  of  staying  in  the  warm  kitchen  while 
the  boy  did  the  work.  And  he  granted  that  it 
was  extraordinarily  sensitive  of  the  boy  to 
know  how  it  might  disturb  a  man  to  wake 
from  sickness  in  his  own  house  and  stare 
into  the  face  of  an  utter  stranger.  "Yes,"  he 
said.  "Well,  I  could  call  the  doctor  from 
the  Hills'.  Two  miles,  did  you  say?" 

"About."  The  boy  had  pulled  the  stocking 
cap  off  so  that  his  hair  stood  on  end  above 
his  white  forehead.  He  had  odd  eyes,  very 
large  and  dark  and  intelligent,  with  an  ex- 
pectancy in  them. 

The  traveler,  watching  him  with  interest, 
said,  "How  long  have  you  lived  with  your 
grandfather?" 


"Two  years." 
"Parents  living?" 
"No  sir,  that's  why." 
"Go  to  school?" 

He  got  a  queer  sidling  look.  "Have  to  till 
you're  sixteen." 

"Is  that  the  only  reason  you  go?" 

What  he  was  trying  to  force  out  of  the  boy 
came  out  indirectly,  with  a  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders.  "Grandpa  would  take  me  out  if  he 
could." 

"Would  you  be  glad?" 

"No  sir,"  the  boy  said,  but  would  not  look 
at  him.  "I  like  school." 

The  traveler  consciously  corked  his  flow 
of  questions.  Once  he  himself  had  been  an 
orphan  living  with  his  grandparents  on  a  back 
farm;  he  wondered  if  this  boy  went  as  he  had 
gone,  knocking  in  imagination  at  all  of  life's 
closed  doors. 

The  old  man's  harsh  breathing  filled  the 
over- warm  room.  "Well,"  the  traveler 
said,  "maybe  you'd  better  go  finish 
hitching  up.  It's  been  thirty  years  since  I 
harnessed  a  horse.  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  your 
Grandpa." 

Pulling  the  stocking  cap  over  his  disheveled 
hair,  the  boy  slid  out  the  door.  The  traveler 
unbuttoned  his  overcoat  and  sat  down  beside 
the  old  man,  felt  the  spurting,  weak  pulse, 
raised  one  eyelid  with  his  thumb  and  looked 
without  comprehension  at  the  uprolled  eye. 
He  knew  it  was  like  feeling  over  a  chilling: 
motor  for  loose  wires,  and  after  two  or  three 
abortive  motions  he  gave  it  up  and  sat  con- 
templating the  gray,  sunken  face,  the  unfamil- 
iar face  of  an  old  man  who  would  die,  and 
thinking  that  the  face  was  the  only  unfamiliar 
thing  about  the  whole  night.  The  kitchen 
smells,  coffee  and  peanut  butter  and  the 
mouldy,  barky  smell  of  wood  from  the  wood- 
box,  and  the  smell  of  the  hot  range  and  of 
paint  baking  in  the  heat,  those  were  as 
familiar  as  light  or  dark.  The  spectacular 
night  outside,  the  snowfields  and  the  moon 
and  the  mysterious  woods,  the  tracks  ventur- 
ing out  across  the  snow  from  the  protective 
eaves  of  firs  and  skunk  spruce,  the  speculative, 
imagining  expression  of  the  boy's  eyes,  were 
just  as  familiar.  He  sat  bemused,  touching 
some  brink  as*  a  man  will  walk  along  a  cut- 
bank  trying  to  knock  loose  the  crumbling 
overhang  with  an  outstretched  foot.  The  ways 
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a  man  fitted  in  with  himself  and  with  other 
human  beings  were  curious  and  complex. 

And  when  he  heard  the  jingle  and  creak 
outside,  and  buttoned  himself  into  the  over- 
coat again  and  wrapped  his  shoulders  in  the 
blanket  and  stepped  out  into  the  yard,  there 
was  a  moment  when  the  boy  passed  him  the 
lines  and  they  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
broken  snow. 

It  was  a  moment  like  farewell,  like  a  poig- 
nant parting.  Touched  by  his  pressing 
sense  of  familiarity  and  by  a  sort  of  com- 
passion, the  traveler  reached  out  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  "Don't  worry," 
he  said.  "I'll  have  someone  back  here  right 
away.  Your  grandfather  will  be  all  right.  Just 
keep  him  warm  and  don't  worry." 

He  climbed  into  the  cutter  and  pulled  over 
his  lap  the  balding  buffalo  robe  he  found 
there;  the  scallop  of  its  felt  edges  was  like  a 
key  that  fitted  a  door.  The  horses  breathed 
jets  of  steam  in  the  moonlight,  restlessly  mov- 
ing, jingling  their  harness  bells,  as  the  mo- 
ment lengthened  itself.  The  traveler  saw  how 
the  boy,  now  that  his  anxiety  was  somewhat 
quieted,  now  that  he  had  been  able  to  unload 
part  of  his  burden,  watched  him  with  a 
thousand  questions  in  his  face,  and  he  remem- 
bered how  he  himself,  thirty  years  ago,  had 
searched  the  faces  of  passing  strangers  for 
something  he  could  not  name,  how  he  had 
listened  to  their  steps  and  seen  their  shadows 


lengthen  ahead  of  them  down  roads  that  led 
to  unimaginable  places,  and  how  he  had 
ached  with  the  desire  to  know  them,  who  they 
were.  But  none  of  them  had  looked  back  at 
him  as  he  tried  now  to  look  at  this  boy. 

He  was  glad  that  no  names  had  been  spoken 
and  no  personal  histories  exchanged  to  ob- 
scure this  meeting,  for  sitting  in  the  sleigh 
above  the  boy's  white  upturned  serious  face 
he  felt  that  some  profound  contact  had  unin- 
tentionally, almost  casually,  been  made. 

For  half  a  breath  he  was  utterly  bewitched, 
frozen  at  the  heart  of  some  icy  dream.  Ab- 
ruptly he  slapped  the  reins  across  the  backs 
of  the  horses;  the  cutter  jerked  and  then  slid 
smoothly  out  toward  the  road.  The  traveler 
looked  back  once,  to  fix  forever  the  picture  of 
himself  standing  silently  watching  himself  go. 
As  he  slid  into  the  road  the  horses  broke  into 
a  trot.  The  icy  flow  of  air  locked  his  throat 
and  made  him  let  go  the  reins  with  one  hand 
to  pull  the  hairy,  wool-smelling  edge  of  the 
blanket  all  but  shut  across  his  face. 

Along  a  road  he  had  never  driven  he  went 
swiftly  toward  an  unknown  farm  and  an  un- 
known town,  to  distribute  according  to  some 
wise  law  part  of  the  burden  of  the  boy's 
emergency  and  his  own;  but  he  bore  in  his 
mind,  bright  as  moonlight  over  snow,  a  vivid 
wonder,  almost  an  awe.  For  from  that  most 
chronic  and  incurable  of  ills,  identity,  he  had 
looked  outward  and  for  one  unmistakable  in- 
stant recognized  himself. 


Yesterday  vs.  Tomorrow 

To  those  who  have  decided  that  the  American  people  do  not  under- 
stand how  desperate  their  estate  is,  the  answer  may  be  that  with 
death  hanging  in  the  balance  they  trust  their  experience.  They  have 
never  seen  yesterday  win  over  tomorrow.  They  believe  that  history  is 
on  their  side  and  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  future. 

—From  "The  Century,"  by  Bernard  DeVoto, 
in  the  Centennial  issue  of  this  magazine. 


Is  There  Too  Much  Advertising? 

Otto  Kleppner 


Many  people  who  raise  this  question 
not  only  answer,  "Yes,  there  is  too 
much  advertising,"  but  proceed  to 
describe  the  particular  form  they  elect  for  ex- 
tinction. Some  people  object  to  any  advertis- 
ing in  behalf  of  products  they  consider  harm- 
ful, such  as  cigarettes,  liquor,  drug  prepara- 
tions. Others  object  to  advertising  that  is 
misleading,  even  though  it  might  be  tech- 
nically accurate.  Much  advertising  is  just 
plain  silly,  according  to  other  critics.  "Look 
at  that  perfume  ad,"  said  one  such  observer, 
"and  tell  me  what  sense  it  makes!"  Other 
critics  decry  advertisements  that  lure  people 
into  buying  things  they  can't  afford— television 
sets,  for  example.  "Man  alive!  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  way  some  of  the  people  with  tele- 
vision aerials  on  their  rooftops  live!"  These 
are  among  the  forms  of  advertising  that  peo- 
ple have  on  their  little  list. 

The  most  basic  criticism  of  national  adver- 
tising by  its  most  distinguished  critics,  how- 
ever, follows  this  pattern:  Advertising  which 
tells  about  new  inventions,  new  discoveries, 
new  types  of  products  is  socially  useful,  for 
it  creates  more  employment,  and  helps  raise 
the  standard  of  living.  But  most  national 
advertising,  they  argue,  is  nothing  but  the 
clamor  of  competitors,  each  of  whom  is  trying 
to  entice  a  man  to  buy  his  product  rather 


than  that  of  the  next  fellow.  Every  dollar 
spent  by  one  and  every  claim  made  by  one  is- 
promptly  matched  and  topped  by  those  of  his 
rivals  trying  to  outspend  and  outshout  the 
other  in  order  to  have  his  brand  chosen,  each 
neutralizing  the  advantages  of  the  other.  The 
advertisers  merely  swap  customers  with  each 
other— all  at  the  customers'  expense,  say  these 
critics. 

"Nine-tenths  or  more  of  advertising  is 
largely  competitive  wrangling  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  two  undistinguished  and  often 
indistinguishable  products,"  said  Stuart 
Chase.  "Promotional  advertising  tends  to 
shift  consumption  from  one  commodity  to 
another,  rather  than  to  increase  the  total  con- 
sumption of  food,"  said  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  F.  Brannan;  and  Senator  Cuy  M. 
Cillette,  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
investigating  why  the  public  pays  so  much 
while  the  farmer  gets  so  little,  criticized  the 
mounting  expenditures  for  food  advertising. 
"All  of  it  comes  out  of  the  consumer.  .  .  .  John 
O.  Citizen  paid  that  out  of  his  pocket,"  said 
Senator  Gillette.  Unless  advertisers  them- 
selves see  the  light,  imply  those  who  express 
these  views,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  end  this  wasteful  practice,  through 
its  power  of  taxation  or  by  regulation. 

Is  there  a  point  within  the  framework  of 


Otto  Kleppner,  head  of  The  Kleppner  Company,  an  advertising  agency,  has  been  in 
advertising  for  over  thirty  years  and  is  author  of  Advertising  Procedure,  now  in 
its  thirty-third  printing  and  generally  accepted  as  the  basic  text  on  the  subject. 
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our  competitive  system  at  which  it  would  be 
socially  desirable  to  curb  the  volume  of  adver- 
tising of  a  product,  and  if  so,  where  is  it? 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

II 

UrT^lms  is  a  variegated  world,"  said  Dr. 
Joshua  Loth  Liebman,  "where  no  two 
I  stars  are  the  same  and  every  snowflake 
has  its  own  distinctive  pattern."  No  two 
people  are  the  same  either,  and  each  has  his 
own  distinctive  pattern  of  what  he  likes  and 
what  he  doesn't  like.  All  who  venture  into  a 
business  do  so  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
figure  out  what  people  will  like. 

When  a  man  asks  you  to  buy  his  product  in 
preference  to  another  in  the  same  field,  he 
knows  that  first  of  all  he  will  have  to  offer 
something  at  least  as  good  as  you  could  obtain 
elsewhere  phis  some  additional  reason  for 
buying  his  product.  The  reason  may  be  the 
quality  of  the  product,  or  its  price,  or  its  de- 
sign, or  its  packaging,  or  its  flavor,  or  any 
of  the  other  attributes  which  the  public  might 
welcome  and  which  he  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide. We  have,  therefore,  a  basic  value  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted  which  is  common  to 
many  products  in  the  field  at  any  given  time, 
plus  an  additional  value,  or  a  differential, 
which  is  offered  as  a  special  inducement  to 
buy  that  particular  brand. 

Because  people  shop  to  see  what  better 
values  they  can  get  for  their  money,  adver- 
tising loves  differentials.  "New  single  dial 
TV  control"  (Westinghouse)  .  .  .  "The  be- 
witching new  color  by  Elizabeth  Arden"  (lip- 
stick) .  .  .  "Now— the  GE  Clock  that  auto- 
matically re-sets  the  alarm"  ...  so  run  the  ad- 
vertisements featuring  the  differentials  of 
their  respective  products.  What  people  buy, 
however,  is  the  basic  satisfaction  in  the  prod- 
uct, plus  the  differential.  As  soon  as  each 
extra  feature  which  shows  merit  appears,  com- 
petitors seek  to  match  or  to  surpass  it;  other- 
wise, they  would  lose  sales.  As  a  result  of  this 
rivalry  for  the  buyer's  favor,  the  degree  of 
difference  between  products  in  that  field 
closes  up.  The  extra  feature  that  is  offered  by 
one  product  today  soon  becomes  taken  for 
granted  as  the  standard  for  all  such  products 
tomorrow,  and  serves  as  the  base  for  future 
differentials. 
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Many  critics  of  advertising  view  these  dif- 
ferentials as  inconsequential,  confusing,  and 
trivial.  "All  soaps  are  really  alike,"  "All  re- 
frigerators are  about  equal,"  "All  tires  made 
by  the  leading  companies  are  about  the  same," 
we  often  hear,  "and  there  isn't  enough  differ- 
ence between  them  to  waste  all  that  money 
advertising  them."  Those  critics  take  a  still 
photograph  of  a  living  process  and  compare 
the  size  of  plants  standing  in  a  row  of  flower- 
pots. They  fail  to  picture  the  growth  in  values 
of  all  the  products  in  a  field  today,  com- 
pared with  those  of  some  years  ago. 

Toilet  soap  bars  today  are  made  from  bet- 
ter fats  with  better  control  of  alkalinity,  with 
better  preservatives,  and  with  better  wrappers 
than  some  years  ago— not  to  say  anything 
about  the  many  improved  synthetic  deter- 
gents which  have  appeared.  He  who  scoffs 
at  the  trivial  differentials,  or  gadgets,  which 
are  advertised  in  electric  refrigerators  does 
not  scoff  nearly  as  haughtily  as  would  a  young 
housewife  if  she  were  offered  as  new  today 
an  unused  model  of  twenty  years  ago.  To- 
day's average  refrigerator  has  a  far  better 
refrigerant,  a  better  motor,  better  insulation, 
and  larger  storage  space  than  the  costliest 
model  of  twenty  years  ago.  Canned  soups 
today  have  better  enriched  recipes  than  when 
you  were  a  youngster,  and  are  offered  in 
greater  variety.  Today's  tires  give  over  four 
times  the  mileage  per  dollar  (aside  from 
excise  taxes)  of  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  in 
addition  to  giving  you  a  smoother  and  safer 
ride. 

Advertising  is  the  fastest  way  of  telling 
many  people  about  these  developments  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  message.  Mass  communication 
is  as  important  to  our  economy  as  is  mass  pro- 
duction. That  it  is  available  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  to  anyone  with  the  price  of  a  one- 
inch  advertisement,  and  not  merely  to  govern- 
ment bureaus  or  state  trusts,  is  evidence  of 
democracy  at  work.  The  buyer  must  still 
decide  for  himself  what  he  wishes  to  select. 
This  is  an  adult  responsibility  and  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  able  to  make  such  choice.  .  .  . 
In  prisons,  they  don't  ask  you  to  choose  from 
a  menu;  they  dish  out  whatever  they  have 
decided  is  good  enough  for  you. 

Advertising  has  been  frequently  charged 
with  diverting  attention  from  the  shoddy 
quality  of  a  product  by  glorifying  its  tinsel 
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trappings.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a 
man  should  get  the  quality  in  a  product  which 
its  advertising  represented;  if  he  does  not,  a 
wrong  has  been  done.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  people  sometimes  seek  tinsel  and 
chromium  and  pretty  wrappings  and  fresh 
styles,  and  that  these  differentials  are  impor- 
tant to  them.  Whether  a  man  might  be  bet- 
ter off  using  his  money  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, and  who  is  to  decide  that  question,  are 
separate  matters  altogether,  beyond  the  scope 
of  an  article  on  advertising.  .  .  .  Despite  their 
frowns,  I'll  bet  those  anti-tinsel  boys  wrap 
their  Christmas  gifts  in  colorful  paper— with 
tinsel  bows. 

A most  serious  charge  against  product 
differentials  is  that  they  breed  monop- 
olies, and  the  focal  point  of  this  in- 
fection is  held  to  be  the  trade-mark  with  its 
attendant  wastes  of  advertising.  The  minute 
a  man  plucks  his  product  from  anonymity 
by  affixing  his  trade-mark,  he  acquires  a 
monopoly  power  over  that  product;  the  more 
desirable  he  makes  the  product  to  more  peo- 
ple, the  greater  is  the  element  of  monopoly, 
say  these  critics.  The  man  who  had  the  world 
beat  a  path  to  his  door  because  he  made  a 
better  mousetrap  was  nothing  but  a  monopo- 
list, according  to  this  reasoning. 

To  do  away  with  monopolies  with  their 
"useless  differentiation"  Professor  Edward 
Chamberlin  of  Harvard  proposes  in  his  widely 
quoted  book  Monopolistic  Competition  to 
limit  the  exclusive  right  to  a  trade-mark  to 
five  years,  just  as  patents  are  limited  to  seven- 
teen years  .  .  .  "after  which  anyone  could 
make  the  identical  product  and  call  it  by  the 
same  name-  The  wastes  of  advertising  about 
which  economists  have  so  often  complained 
would  be  reduced,"  says  Professor  Chamber- 
lin, "for  no  one  could  afford  to  build  up  good 
will  by  this  means  only  to  see  it  vanish 
through  the  unimpeded  entrance  of  com- 
petitors." 

Quite  true;  there  is  no  sawdust  on  the 
ground  when  there  is  no  construction.  Deny 
a  man  the  right  to  be  known  for  the  quality 
of  the  product  he  offers  to  the  public,  and 
he  has  little  reason  to  maintain  that  quality. 
Deny  him  the  satisfaction  and  benefits  of  be- 
ing recognized  for  an  improvement  in  the 
product  and  he  has  little  incentive  to  make 
such  improvement,  particularly  if  he  has  to 


risk  his  money  in  doing  so.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  preserve  this  incentive  as  it  is 
to  provide  a  way  in  which  an  individual  can 
discover  the  products  available  to  him.  The 
advertising  of  trade-marked  products  serves 
both  purposes. 

Incidentally— if  an  elephant  can  be  called 
incidental  to  the  man  riding  on  top  of  it— 
the  revenue  from  such  advertising  has  helped 
make  possible  our  many-paged  newspapers, 
our  many  magazines  at  so  low  a  cost,  as  well 
as  the  television  and  radio  programs  which 
we  take  for  granted— free. 

Ill 

Among  other  proposals  to  curtail  advertis- 
f\  ing  is  one  to  freeze  all  advertising  at 
/  %  50  per  cent  or  at  some  other  level  of 
present  expenditures.  "Each  advertiser  would 
be  comparatively  as  well  off,  and  the  money 
saved  could  be  passed  out  as  higher  wages 
or  lower  prices,"  say  the  proponents  of  this 
idea. 

The  American  public  accepts  as  a  basic 
freedom  that  of  shopping  for  the  products  it 
wants— each  man  to  his  own  choice.  In  turn, 
each  man  who  has  a  product  to  sell  has  the 
liberty  of  teiling  about  his  product  to  others. 
This  right  is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
present  advertisers  in  proportion  to  their 
appropriations  but  is  the  heritage  of  everyone 
who  has  a  product  to  sell.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  no  less  precious  when  a  man  talks  about 
his  product  than  about  his  politics.  An  adver- 
tiser must  assume  responsibility  for  what  he 
says,  but  to  curb  how  much  he  may  say  about 
his  product  w  hen  newsprint  is  available  and 
radio  and  television  stations  have  time  to  sell 
is  an  invasion  of  freedom  of  speech. 

We  may  be  moving  into  an  era  of  greater 
government  control  under  a  wartime  econ- 
omy. But  if,  as  a  matter  of  basic  policy,  the 
government  by  regulation  or  by  taxation  w  ere 
to  dictate  to  an  industry  selling  to  the  public 
how  much  advertising  it  might  do,  that  threat 
could  reduce  the  voice  of  a  business  to  a 
whisper,  and  the  whisper  to  silence,  allowing 
a  newly  born  business  not  even  a  squeak, 
except  by  permission.  The  assurance  thai  the 
same  curbs  were  being  imposed  "equally"  on 
all  members  of  an  industry  would  not  be  an 
effaccment  of  the  wrong,  but  a  multiplication 
of  it. 
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But  advertising  has  abused  its  freedom 
with    its    exaggerations,  deceptions, 
pseudo-scientific    claims,  half-truths, 
and  outright  frauds,  it  has  been  said. 

The  morality  of  business  today  should  be 
viewed  as  the  present  development  in  a  con- 
tinuous progression.  Neither  the  traveling 
pack-peddler  who  first  appeared  in  England 
in  the  seventh  century  nor  the  wagon-peddler 
of  the  last  century  lacked  the  power  of  enthu- 
siastic enlargement  of  the  virtues  of  his  prod- 
uct. The  desire  to  present  most  favorably  a 
product  one  wishes  to  sell  has  never  changed. 
But  when  a  man  publishes  his  claims  in  an 
advertisement  he  experiences  a  series  of 
checks  on  what  he  says,  aside  from  those 
checks  dictated  by  his  conscience,  because  it 
is  easier  to  hold  a  man  to  account  for  what 
he  proclaims  in  public  than  for  what  he 
whispers  in  private.  His  claims  are  subject 
to  review  by  various  governmental  agencies, 
the  publishers,  the  broadcasting  stations,  and 
the  public. 

In  addition  to  basic  morality,  there  are 
certain  functional  reasons  why  an  advertiser 
who  hopes  to  stay  in  business  seeks  to  deserve 
the  buyer's  confidence.  First  of  all  is  the 
realization  that  the  effectiveness  of  an  adver- 
tisement depends  entirely  on  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  believed  and  accepted.  Second, 
most  consumer  advertising  is  for  repeat  items. 
Such  advertisers  could  not  afford  to  persuade 
a  buyer  to  try  the  product  once,  if  there  was 
not  a  reasonable  hope  that  he  would  buy  it 
over  and  over  again.  Third,  in  the  case  of 
costly  consumer  durable  goods— bought  only 
once  in  a  long  time— stoves,  refrigerators,  tele- 
vision sets— the  more  a  person  has  to  spend 
for  such  product,  the  more  will  he  inquire 
among  his  friends  what  they  know  about  it. 
Hence,  the  maker  has  every  practical  pressure 
upon  him  to  say  those  things  and  do  those 
things  which  will  satisfy  the  customers  who 
respond  to  his  advertisement. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  October 
1950,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  exam- 
ined 1,080,646  newspaper,  magazine,  radio, 
and  television  advertisements.  Of  these,  it  set 
aside  30,679  advertisements,  or  less  than  3 
per  cent,  as  being  possibly  misleading.  Of 
course  3  per  cent  of  advertisements  which 
even  come  under  suspicion  is  still  that  much 
too  many,  and  it  is  hoped  that  future  figures 
will  be  still  smaller;  but  the  proportion  of 
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deceptive  advertisements  is  far  less  than  critics 
infer.  Though  we  do  not  have  comparable 
FTC  figures  for  twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  it 
is  reasonable  to  observe  that  there  has  been 
a  vast  improvement  from  the  days  of  complete 
caveat  emptor,  to  this  advertised  age  with  its 
"double  your  money  back  if  not  satisfied" 
offers.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  we  could  well  ask  that 
politicians  and  statesmen  keep  their  promises 
nearly  as  well  as  do  national  advertisers. 

Much  advertising  is  derelict,  according 
to  other  critics,  in  that  it  fails  to  give 
the  buyer  the  detailed  information 
with  which  he  can  make  an  intelligent  selec- 
tion. Most  national  advertisements  are  held 
to  be  overcharged  emotionally,  evasive  factu- 
ally, and  useless  as  a  buyers'  guide.  What 
specifications  are  to  be  furnished  to  a  pros- 
pective buyer  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  importance  the  buyer  may  attach  to  them, 
and,  secondly,  upon  the  place  in  the  buying 
process  where  those  details  may  most  appro- 
priately be  furnished. 

Not  all  products  are  bought  because  of 
their  technical  efficiency.  Some  women  would 
rather  have  sheer  stockings  than  those  of 
service  weight  which  last  longer;  few  would 
recognize  the  formula  of  a  perfume,  but  many 
would  go  out  of  their  way  to  buy  a  fragrance 
they  liked.  A  Cadillac  car  is  a  social  attain- 
ment to  many,  not  a  mere  automobile.  Beauty 
continues  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
and  pride  is  still  in  the  heart,  and  neither  can 
be  stated  in  terms  of  manufacturing  specifi- 
cations. 

A  consumer  advertisement  must  also  inter- 
est the  reader  in  the  advertisement  as  a  whole 
before  the  reader  even  inquires  about  the 
details  of  the  product.  Hence  national  adver- 
tisements often  lead  off  with  the  influence  of 
the  product  on  the  reader,  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  reader's  own  experience, 
rather  than  with  a  technical  description  of 
the  product.  Thus  we  have  a  headline  saying, 
"Mama,  you're  terrific,"  as  a  way  of  present- 
ing a  hot  roll  mix,  with  the  simple  directions 
for  baking  homemade  rolls,  and  its  notation 
about  the  other  recipes  that  come  in  the 
package. 

National  advertising  is  only  one  step  in 
selling  a  product.  Its  task  is  to  interest  a 
person  in  the  usefulness  and  desirability  of 
the  product  as  a  whole,  encouraging  him  to 
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go  to  a  showroom  for  a  demonstration,  or 
to  a  retail  store  for  the  product  itself.  The 
closer  a  man  comes  to  making  a  decision  to 
buy  a  product,  the  more  interested  will  he 
be  in  its  details.  That  is  why  the  tags  attached 
to  the  merchandise  are  being  widely  used  for 
all  facts  about  the  quality  and  performance 
of  the  product  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  shopper,  as  well  as  for  guidance  on  its 
use  and  care.  More  such  data  will  undoubt- 
edly appear  at  all  levels  of  advertising  as  more 
people  become  interested  in  them. 

IV 

From  Veblen  to  Brannan  there  have  been 
those  who  regard  business  and  adver- 
tising as  a  puss-in-the-corner  game, 
played  in  markets  of  fixed  boundaries  in 
which  the  buyers  are  lured  from  corner  to 
corner,  in  a  breathless,  costly  chase.  "In  such 
closed  markets,"  said  Thorstein  Veblen,  "the 
value  of  purchasing  power  will  be  narrowed 
by  approximately  the  aggregate  cost  of  sales- 
manship." Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse  warned 
business  to  be  sure  that  its  vast  use  of  sales- 
men "is  really  being  usefully  expended 
toward  serving  the  consumer  rather  than  be- 
ing frittered  away  in  proselytizing  each 
other's  customers  within  the  same  or  shrink- 
ing area  of  final  consumption";  to  which  we 
add  Secretary  Brannan's  statement  that  "pro- 
motional advertising  does  not  increase  the 
total  amount  of  food  consumed  in  the 
market." 

Yet  how  can  one  talk  of  markets  of  fixed 
size  in  a  country  whose  population  has  grown 
28  million  in  the  past  twenty  years— whose 
babies  are  now  born  into  a  world  of  canned 
prepared  baby  foods  and  disposable  diapers, 
unknown  a  generation  before? 

We  now  eat  22  per  cent  more  fresh  vege- 
tables than  twenty  years  ago,  30  per  cent  less 
potatoes,  81  per  cent  more  oranges,  29  per 
cent  fewer  apples  per  person.  Our  per  capita 
consumption  of  flour  and  grain  products, 
including  those  for  cereals  and  bread,  has 
gone  down  23  per  cent,  and  that  of  butter  has 
gone  down  ?ven  more— 43  per  cent.  (Who 
would  be  rash  enough  to  call  even  bread  and 
butter  "staples"?)  But  we  drink  56  per  cent 
more  coffee— or  at  least,  we  did  until  the 
recent  price  jumps.  These  are  per  capita 
changes  whose,  impact  is  magnified  by  the 


growth  of  population.  One  cannot  very  well 
dismiss  these  huge  changes  in  eating  habits 
by  saying  that  "Food  is  food,"  that  the  food 
market  is  immutable,  and  that  the  shift  from 
one  type  of  food  to  another  has  no  signifi- 
cance to  the  consumer— or  to  the  farmer. 
Markets  can  expand  and  contract. 

Advertising  is  only  one  of  many  forces  that 
influence  our  lives  and  govern  our  choice  of 
products.  The  housing  problem  is  making 
the  old-fashioned  dining  room  obsolete;  in- 
surance statistics  about  overweight  have 
changed  our  ideas  of  diet,  as  bakers  and 
candy-makers  know  only  too  well;  silk  stock- 
ings have  given  way  to  nylons.  The  men's 
hat  industry  is  now  fighting  its  way  back  from 
the  slump  started  by  the  vogue  of  college 
boys  going  bareheaded.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions an  advertising  man  asks  of  a  product 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  in  step  with  the  times. 

If  the  product  is  in  keeping  with  the  trends, 
and  if  it  lends  itself  to  advertising,  and  if 
the  business  is  internally  ready,  advertising- 
can  be  effective  in  creating  and  enlarging 
markets  quickly.  But  if  these  conditions  do 
not  exist,  or  if  a  product  has  been  left  behind 
in  the  procession  by  technological  or  style 
changes,  even  heroic  doses  of  advertising  can- 
not make  up  for  the  acute  lack  of  product 
research  and  of  styling. 

Even  though  a  market  as  a  whole  has  been 
shrinking,  the  producers  in  that  field  can 
nevertheless  offer  better  values  in  their  prod- 
uct in  competition  for  the  buyers'  favor. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  wheat  flour  has  been  declining  for 
the  past  forty  years,  we  now  have  a  variety 
of  prepared  flours,  cake  mixes,  and  prepared 
pie  crusts  that  have  been  a  boon  to  mil- 
lions of  housewives— who  learned  about  them 
through  advertising.  The  economic  impor- 
tance of  advertising  must  be  judged  not  alone 
by  its  effect  on  the  size  of  a  market  but  also 
by  the  satisfaction  that  the  advertised  product 
brings  to  the  individual  buyer. 

You  are  in  a  store.  You  are  offered  an 
unfamiliar  brand  of  a  product  at  sev- 
eral cents  less  than  a  well-known  advei 
tised  brand.  "It's  just  the  same,"  says  the 
clerk,  "and  it  costs  less  because  it  isn't  adver- 
tised. That  goes  to  show  you  how  much 
advertising  costs."  True  or  false  ? 

When  you  buy  a  product  you  buy  a  hope 
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that  it  will  be  as  good  as  you  think  it  will  be. 
You  buy  on  faith.  You  could  ask  the  clerk, 
"How  do  you  know  it's  the  same?"  If  you 
were  in  a  large  department  store  which  has 
its  own  testing  laboratory,  you  would  have 
some  basis  for  confidence  in  his  statement. 
Ironically  enough,  that  very  store  will  be  a 
large  advertiser;  hence  the  price  of  its  special 
brand  is  lower  not  because  "It  isn't  adver- 
tised," but  rather  because  of  the  efficiency  or 
the  operating  policy  of  that  store.  But  most 
retail  stores  and  most  consumers  have  to  rely 
on  the  warranty  of  the  maker. 

The  more  a  man  has  invested  in  advertis- 
ing his  trade-marked  product,  the  more  will 
he  protect  this  asset  by  guarding  its  quality. 
(The  larger  the  advertising  appropriation,  the 
larger  usually  is  the  investment  in  product 
research  and  in  quality  control.)  The  public 
merely  knows  that  on  the  whole  it  is  better 
satisfied  buying  a  product  with  a  reputation 
back  of  it  than  buying  one  that  does  not  have 
such  reputation.  The  warranty  of  a  firm  with 
a  well-known  product  is  worth  more  to  the 
buyer  than  one  from  a  firm  whose  products 
are  not  so  well  known  to  him.  With  each 
purchase,  therefore,  a  buyer  has  his  choice  of 
risks,  not  merely  of  products.  It  is  not  accu- 
rate to  say  that  two  products  are  just  the  same 
to.  the  buyer  if  they  differ  in  the  insurance 
of  satisfaction  they  offer  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. 

The  privilege  of  taking  a  risk,  how- 
ever, under  the  free  enterprise  system  holds 
good  for  the  buyer  as  well  as  for  the  seller. 

If  national  advertisers  had  not  created  and 
launched  new  types  of  products  and  improved 
them  constantly,  the  unadvertised  brands 
might  not  even  exist,  or  they  might  have  so 
small  a  market  that  their  price  would  have 
to  be  much  higher.  National  advertising  thus 
may  help  reduce  prices  even  of  brands  that 
are  not  advertised. 

It  is  not  at  all  true  that  unadvertised  prod- 
ucts are  always  cheaper  than  those  nationally 
advertised.  Moreover  it  is  significant  that  pri- 
vate brands  are  always  compared  with  nation- 
ally advertised  brands,  never  with  each  other. 
In  fields  where  nationally  advertised  brands 
are  not  available  to  provide  a  basis  of  com- 
parison, the  cost  of  the  private  brand  can  be 
anything  at  all;  the  consumer  may  be  paying 
a  heavy  price  simply  because  there  is  no 
advertising. 
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Who  then  pays  the  cost  of  all  this  adver- 
tising? The  consumer  does.  He  pays 
for  everything  that  goes  into  making 
and  delivering  the  product— the  wages,  sala- 
ries, raw  materials,  research,  salesmen,  taxes, 
dividends.  He  pays  for  the  advertising,  too. 
The  real  question  is:  Does  he  get  more  or  less 
for  his  money  because  of  that  advertising? 
Whether  he  does  or  not  depends  upon  three 
factors,  only  the  first  two  of  which  are  com- 
monly considered  in  discussions  of  advertis- 
ing: (1)  the  effect  of  advertising  on  lowering 
production  costs;  (2)  the  effect  of  advertising 
on  lowering  selling  costs;  (3)  what  manage- 
ment does  with  the  resulting  profits. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mass-produc- 
tion principle  of  reducing  the  cost  of  making 
each  unit  by  making  many  units  at  one  time. 
"The  more  we  make  the  less  it  costs  us  to 
make"  is  true  chiefly  in  those  industries  that 
use  machinery;  even  at  that  it  is  true  only 
up  to  certain  points.  The  relentless  problem 
of  management,  however,  is  to  have  enough 
orders  on  hand  all  the  time  to  make  the 
product  at  the  lowest  cost  per  unit.  Let  us 
assume  that  advertising  helps  bring  in  the 
volume  of  business  needed  to  reduce  the  cost 
to  its  lowest  point.  Does  that  automatically 
mean  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  re- 
duced? If  not,  what  happens  to  those  profits? 
Let's  keep  an  eye  on  them  for  a  few  para- 
graphs. 

The  second  factor  to  consider  is  the  effect 
of  advertising  on  lowering  selling  costs.  The 
most  comprehensive  study  of  advertising  costs 
has  been  made  by  Professor  Neil  H.  Borden, 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Nothing  he  was  able  to  re- 
port warranted  a  broad  conclusion  on  the 
effect  of  advertising  on  selling  costs.  Never- 
theless we  caji  observe  that  personal  selling  to 
consumers  is  costly,  that  advertising  is  the 
least  costly  way  of  telling  many  people  about 
a  product,  that  advertising  helps  reduce  the 
time  a  salesman  spends  in  explaining  the 
values  of  a  product.  In  those  instances  in 
which  advertising  reduces  the  over-all  selling 
cost,  does  that  mean  the  price  to  the  consumer 
is  automatically  reduced?  And  what  happened 
to  the  extra  production  profits  made  possible 
with  the  advertising? 

That  brings  us  to  the  third  factor,  whose 
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omission  in  the  usual  discussions  of  adver- 
tising has  led  to  most  of  the  confusion.  What 
happens  to  any  profits  made  in  a  business- 
including  those  made  through  advertising- 
depends  upon  luhat  management  decides  to 
do  with  those  profits,  after  taxes.  It  is  at  this 
juncture  that  all  the  ambition,  vision,  inge- 
nuity, and  courage  of  a  business  reveal  them- 
selves in  deciding  how  much  of  the  profit  to 
draw  out,  how  much  to  plow  back  into  the 
business,  how  much  to  pay  out  to  workers, 
how  much  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  via  the 
product  and  in  what  form. 

That  form  may  be  as  a  lower  price  with 
the  same  quality,  or  better  quality  at  the 
same  price,  or  both  better  quality  and  lower 
price  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  better 
styling,  better  design,  better  mechanism,  bet- 
ter packaging,  or  anything  else  that  makes  a 
man  feel  better  satisfied  with  his  purchase. 
The  function  of  advertising  is  to  help  create 
and  distribute  the  better  values  a  business 
offers  in  competition  for  the  buyer's  selection. 

If,  for  example,  the  goal  of  a  business  is 
to  make  the  finest  possible  phonograph-radio 
combination,  regardless  of  cost,  the  purpose 
of  the  advertising  will  be  to  portray  the 
quality  of  that  machine  to  the  limited  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  afford  it,  and  not 
necessarily  to  reduce  its  cost.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  manufacturer  elects  to  offer  the  low- 
est priced  portable  radio  set  on  the  market, 
then  the  purpose  of  the  advertising  will  be 
to  tell  about  that  low-priced  set  to  as  many 
people  as  possible  in  order  to  help  sell  the 
quantity  of  sets  necessary  to  attain  that  low 
cost.  To  the  extent  that  advertising  helps 
achieve  the  creative  objectives  of  business,  it 
performs  an  essential  economic  function. 

Advertising  is  not  the  solar  center  of  the 
system  around  which  all  business  revolves, 
as  the  movies  and  critics  picture  it, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  which  re- 
volves  around   the   buyer.    The   effort  of 


trying  to  please  the  buyer  makes  the  system 
go  round.  That  is  the  nuclear  structure  of 
American  business.  How  good  the  system  is 
can  be  measured  by  the  better  values  in  more 
products  which  it  has  brought  to  more  people. 

Because  advertising  is  only  a  part  of  that 
system,  it  can  be  accorded  only  a  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  many  benefits  that  that  system 
provides.  We  liave  no  facts,  nor  even  a  cost- 
accounting  approach  by  which  we  may  prop- 
erly allocate  to  the  research,  production, 
selling,  advertising,  and  other  activities 
each  its  due  credit  for  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  the  many  values  in  products 
of  which  we  are  so  proud.  We  cannot  say, 
with  any  certainty,  for  example,  just  how 
much  credit  each  department  should  get  for 
the  fact  that  tires  now  ride  four  times  longer 
per  dollar  than  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  or 
that  two  hundred  sheets  of  facial  tissues 
originally  cost  65  cents,  while  today  you  get 
three  hundred  sheets  of  far  better  quality 
for  only  27  cents,  or  that  a  mother  today  can 
get  a  wider  choice  of  more  nutritious  canned 
baby  food  at  9  cents  a  can  than  she  could 
get  for  60  cents  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
could  not  get  at  all  thirty-five  years  ago.  Until 
we  learn  how  to  measure  the  influence  of 
men's  ideas  and  work  upon  each  other  in  a 
common  cause,  we  must  judge  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  activity  of  a  business  by  the 
combined  achievements  as  a  whole. 

However,  the  greater  the  responsibility  a 
man  has  for  successfully  building  a  business 
that  sells  to  the  public,  the  greater  the  credit 
he  usually  accords  advertising  for  its  role  on 
the  team— going  so  far,  in  many  cases,  as  to 
declare  that  without  advertising  he  could  not 
have  produced  that  product  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  so  many  users.  The  total  amount 
of  advertising  which  is  socially  desirable  is 
limited  only  by  man's  enthusiasm  and  sagacity 
in  supplying  better  satisfaction  with  products 
to  more  people. 
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This  is  the  beautiful  world  of  Choco-Pops. 
Zoom!  Through  the  asteroids  Green  Lantern  plunges 
Past  Goofy,  and  the  Pepsi-Cola  cops 
Clinging  blunt-fingered  to  their  rocket's  flanges. 

Here  the  lost  ends  of  space  are  slid  together, 
And  shrill  young  voices  call,  planet  to  planet. 
Here  the  caped  hero  dares  the  airless  weather, 
Circling  to  Saturn's  ring,  to  sit  upon  it. 

Evil's  astir.  One  phoenix-word,  "Shazam!" 
Flames  Billy  Batson  into  Captain  Marvel. 
The  wall-brick  scatters  at  his  plunge,  and  wham! 
A  soggy  villain  splats  upon  the  gravel. 

Sweet  non-Copernican,  near-Ptolemaic 

Universe,  blown  out  of  box-top  wishes, 

Tangle  of  Futuramic  and  archaic, 

Where  brontosaurus  falls  as  the  death  ray  flashes, 

Whose  are  its  values?  Which  absurd  child  flings  us 
A  solace  for  our  dream  of  order,  broken? 
What  wild  astronomy  is  this,  that  brings  us 
The  new  world  Krypton,  seen  in  a  pan  of  Flakorn? 

Moral,  foreshortened,  slam-bang  sky  and  earth, 
Does  it  reveal  a  draftsman,  or  his  clients? 
The  best  of  it  is  theirs— belief  and  mirth— 
But  was  it  children  who  procured  these  giants? 

Grant  us  one  world,  Geographer.  But  where's 
Our  true  choice,  as  the  edge  of  reason  crinkles: 
That  hoof-hacked,  Silver-shaken  globe  of  theirs? 
This  ball  of  motes  that  swings  us  by  our  ankles? 

Of  my  son's  oaten  hero,  shall  I  say 
The  mind-made  word  that  mocks  the  spirit's  hunger? 
Young  skies  will  empty,  splendor  drain  away. 
Hurry  and  mail  the  box  top!  Address  Lone  Ranger. 

A  postman,  peering  through  wide  Western  air, 
Will  know  him  by  his  mask,  his  silver  bullet. 
Well,  who  rides  firmer  earth?  Parents,  beware! 
There's  plenty  of  time  for  truth,  if  you  can  tell  it. 
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To  understand  the  present  situation  of 
the  British  Labor  party  one  must  bear 
in  mind  its  origin  and  rise  to  power. 
The  party's  foundation  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  sprang  from  a  widespread  belief 
in  the  need  for  independent  labor  representa- 
tion in  order  to  secure  the  legal  position  of 
Trade  Unions.  That  the  party  thus  grew  out 
of  the  Trade  Union  movement  is  important. 
For  to  the  Trade  Unionist  the  road  to  Utopia 
appeared  as  a  struggle,  dour  even  when  suc- 
cessful, against  injustice;  and  this  has  set  the 
tone  for  the  party  during  the  first  half-century 
of. its  existence  and  explains  much  of  its  cur- 
rent program. 

But  two  other  groups  also  contributed  to 
the  foundation  of  the  party— one  the  I.L.P. 
of  Keir  Hardie  and  the  Clarion  League  of 
Blatchford,  the  other  the  Fabian  Society  of 
Sidney  Webb  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Both  were 
composed  of  persons  of  the  middle  class- 
indeed  of  all  classes— and  thus  were  distin- 
guished from  the  Trade  Union  element,  but 
there  were  also  significant  differences  between 
them.  At  bottom  the  inspiration  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Keir  Hardie  and  Blatchford  was  a 


passionate  love  of  humanity  and  a  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  social  co-operation.  By 
contrast,  the  Fabian  Society  had  the  rather 
inhuman  outlook  of  efficiency  experts,  and 
their  demand  for  social  reform  sprang  from 
a  fastidious  distaste  for  the  smells  of  poverty 
rather  than  from  sympathy  for  the  pauper. 
They  advocated  public  ownership  of  industry 
because  it  would  reduce  waste,  not  because  it 
would  make  people  happier. 

These  three  groups  were  able  to  work  to- 
gether because  they  were  able,  on  the  whole, 
to  agree  on  particular  measures  to  be  advo- 
cated, the  sort  of  empirical  approach  most 
congenial  to  the  Englishman.  Had  they,  by 
virtue  of  political  success,  ever  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  welding  their  specific 
proposals  into  a  coherent  program  with  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  it  out,  their  need 
to  establish  a  common  basis  of  principle 
might  well  have  foundered  upon  the  rocky 
differences  of  temperament  and  the  party 
might  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

But  before  the  first  world  war  the  party 
was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  or  to 
sit  alone  on  either  the  Government  or  Op- 
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position  Front  Bench.  During  that  war,  how- 
ever, private  enterprise  was  suspended  in 
many  spheres  and  the  mobilization  of  men 
for  the  Services  and  the  rationing  of  food  gave 
at  least  to  every  adult  some  experience  of  life 
under  a  central  directing  authority.  Its  suc- 
(  essful  outcome  seriously  weakened  the  old 
argument  that  such  a  system  was  impractical, 
theoretical,  and  nonsense.  Moreover  the  en- 
hanced importance  of  the  workers  in  war  fac- 
tories, and  as  forming  the  mass  of  enlisted 
men,  increased  the  political  influence  of  the 
party  and  it  began  to  develop  from  its  previ- 
ous chrysalis  state  and  to  play  the  very  neces- 
sary role  of  the  second  party  in  politics. 

For  the  British  system,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized, is  essentially  a  two-party  system,  even 
though  representatives  of  any  number  of 
parties— and  also  independents— may  present 
themselves  for  election  provided  only  that  they 
are  willing  to  back  their  candidature  with 
a  deposit  of  £150,  to  be  forfeited  if  they  fail 
to  get  one-eighth  of  the  votes  cast.  Flow 

c>  O 

firmly  rooted  is  this  system  in  history  and 
tradition— to  say  nothing  of  its  proved  prac- 
tical value— has  recently  been  pleasantly  illus- 
trated by  the  insistence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  rebuilding  its  Chamber,  destroyed 
by  a  German  bomb  in  1940,  on  its  old  rectan- 
gular pattern  rather  than  on  the  semi-circular 
plan  favored  by  American  and  Continental 
assemblies.  Thus  is  perpetuated  the  clear-cut 
distinction  between  Government  and  Opposi- 
tion benches— there  are  no  rows  of  movable 
desks  or  even  cross-benches  along  which 
parties  may  imperceptibly  merge  into  one 
another. 

The  end  of  the  first  world  war  thus  saw 
the  Labor  party  in  a  strong  position.  During 
the  two  decades  that  followed,  the  Liberal 
party  was  steadily  weakened  despite  an 
attempted  resurgence  in  1927;  while  the  Con- 
servative party  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways, 
under  the  guidance  of  Stanley  Baldwin  who, 
with  his  policy  of  quieta  non  mover e,  seemed 
to  be  the  very  reincarnation  of  Robert  Wal- 
pole. 

The  second  world  war  completed  the 
collapse  of  the  Liberals  as  a  party  com- 
petent to  form  a  government  and  the 
rise  of  the  Lab»r  party  to  the  position  of 
second  party  in  the  state.  As  the  war  became 
increasingly  "total"— a  term  which  the  Allies 
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interpreted  to  mean  universal  participation 
rather  than  merely  increasing  nastiness,  as  did 
the  Germans— many  of  the  fears  and  inhibi- 
tions which  had  divided  the  "worker"  from 
the  "bourgeois"  began  to  break  down.  In 
theory  at  least,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
practice,  the  principle  of  "from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability"  determined  the  individual's 
place  in  the  war  effort,  not  interests  or  con- 
nections. The  battle  of  Waterloo  may  have 
been  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton;  vic- 
tory in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  at  El  Alamein, 
and  on  the  Normandy  beaches  was  seen  to 
owe  as  much  to  the  back  streets  of  Wigan. 

On  those  whose  duties  kept  them  at  home, 
perhaps  the  most  violent  and  effective  impact 
was  produced  by  the  mass  evacuations  of  the 
early  months  of  the  war.  This  movement  dis- 
gorged the  slums  of  the  big  cities  into  small 
towns  and  villages,  and  revealed  the  preva- 
lence of  conditions  recalling  the  famous  re- 
port  by  a  naval  officer  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  of  Akyab:  "Manners  they 
have  none  and  their  customs  are  very  beastly." 
An  initial  moment  of  shock,  during  which 
the  temptation  proved  irresistible  to  blame 
the  slum  dwellers  themselves,  was  followed  by 
a  revival  of  the  ''consciousness  of  sin  among 
men  of  intellect  and  property"  to  which 
Beatrice  Webb  attributed  the  social  reforms 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  impact  of  this  exposition  in  visible 
human  terms  of  conditions  previously  only 
expressed  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  unem- 
ployment or  housing  statistics  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  exploded  at  intervals  during 
the  war  years,  giving  a  perpetual  impetus  to 
and  justification  for  social  (and  economic) 
changes  that  might  otherwise  have  taken 
decades.  The  Labor  victory  of  1945  was  its 
final  political  repercussion. 

Many  other  explanations  of  this  victory 
have  been  given— most  of  them  no  doubt 
accurate.  At  the  time— and  perhaps  still- 
many  Americans  were  puzzled  by  what  they 
generally  termed  our  "ingratitude  to  Church- 
ill." But  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  Churchill 
himself  was  returned— though  admittedly  he 
did  lose  10,000  votes  to  a  crac  kpot  with  no 
organization  and  an  election  slogan,  "Let 
philosophy  prevail  and  four  hours  work  a 
clay";  it  was  his  party  that  suffered  defeat. 
Churchill's  first  election  broadcast— which,  in 
various  ways,  severely  shocked  his  hearers— 
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was  obviously  an  expression  of  his  belief  that 
what  the  country  needed,  after  five  years  of 
coalition  government,  was  a  return  to  the 
vigor  of  party  politics;  and  although  this  pro- 
duced the  defeat  of  his  own  party  he  was 
assuredly  right.  Coalitions  arc  politically 
enervating.  To  some  the  Labor  victory  ap- 
peared as  the  "swing  of  the  pendulum"— what 
in  cruder  or  more  honest  times  was  known 
as  "Buggins"  turn"— the  result  of  a  natural 
law  whereby  political  parties  enjoyed  alter- 
nately the  privileges  and  penalties  of  power. 

But  basically  the  Labor  victory  in  1945 
was  due  to  a  general  belief  that  the  building 
of  Jerusalem  was  overdue  in  England's  green 
and  pleasant  land  and  that  it  was  the  Labor 
party  rather  than  any  other  that  would  go 
ahead  fastest  with  the  building;  the  design 
was  rather  secondary.  To  describe  the  result 
as  a  mass  conversion  to  Socialist  or  Labor 
principles  would  be  an  exaggeration.  At  the 
best  the  voting  figures  can  only  be  made  to 
give  a  majority  in  favor  of  Socialism  of  some 
60,000  votes  out  of  some  24  million  cast,  and 
certainly  not  all  those  who  did  vote  Labor 
had  any  reasoned  appreciation  of  the  Labor 
program.  But,  as  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1!).'52,  the 
demand  was  for  "action,  and  action  now"; 
and  the  Labor  party  seemed  most  likely  to 
satisfy  that  demand. 

II 

The  course  of  the  past  five  years  has  seen 
the  working  out  of  the  program  put 
forward  in  1945  and  it  is  the  proud 
boast  of  the  party  that  it  has  not  only  carried 
out  the  program  on  which  it  was  returned— 
itself  a  remarkable  occurrence— but  has  car- 
ried out  all  of  it.  But  though  this  may  be 
line  as  regards  legislation  it  is  also  true  that 
the  expectations  of  many  Labor  voters  that  a 
party  victory  would  be  speedily  followed  by 
the  millennium  have  not  been  satisfied.  It 
is  too  much  to  say  that  the  party  is  dis- 
credited; but  their  supporters  are  certainly 
disappointed  and  in  many  cases  also  sur- 
prised. 

It  is  worth  looking  a  little  more  closely  at 
two  of  the  main  causes  of  disappointment, 
for  they  will  illumine  the  difficulties  which  at 
present  face  the  party  and  show  how  far  the 
stresses  inherent  in  its  original  formation  still 
remain. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  danger  to 
the  party  arises  from  its  connection  with  the 
Trade  Union  movement.  In  any  regime 
pledged  to  maintain  "lull  employment"  the 
situation  of  the  English  Trade  Union  move- 
ment—bearing in  mind  its  history  and  charac- 
teristic philosophy— would  be  difficult.  It  is 
made  the  more  so  by  the  fact  that  the  party  in 
power  is  one  to  whose  rise  it  lias  strongl)  con 
tributed  and  on  whose  policy  it  believes  that 
it  ought  i<>  exer<  ise  great  influence.  Yet  col- 
laboration is  as  difficult  as  opposition.  Eco 
nomic  policy  demands  restraint  in  wage  de- 
mands, which  is  plumb  contrary  to  one  ol  the 
traditional  objectives  of  Trade  I'd  ion  ism:  ris- 
ing prices  demand,  or  seem  to  demand,  in- 
creased wages  at  least  for  lower-paid  workers, 
which  the  unions,  with  traditional  emphasis 

on  the  maintenance  ol  differentials,  feel 
bound  to  resist;  measures  to  increase  produc- 
tivity come  up  against  their  traditional  op- 
position to  any  form  of  reorganization  de- 
signed to  "save  labor."  or  as  they  see  il,  to 
"( i  eate  unemployment." 

And  all  the  while,  the  skimming  oil  ol  the 
cream  ol  the  Labor  leaders  into  politics  or 
tlx-  boards  ol  nationalized  industries,  at  a 
time  when  the  problem  of  union  organization 
itself  is  increasing  in  complexity,  has  pro- 
duced a  weakness  ol  leadership  which  mani 
fests  itscll  in  unofficial  sti  ikes  of  a  kind  par 

ticularly  harassing  to  the  housewife  and  ordi- 
nary consumer.  The  beliel  that  the  mental 
development  of  the  Trade  Unions  has  failed 
to  match  the  rise  in  the  political  fortunes  ol 

their  party  is  both  widespread  and  justified. 

It  was  recently  expressed  by  a  Trade  Union 
speaker  (hiinsell  a  coal  miner,  il  1  remember 
rightly)  who  said.  "We  have  nationalized  the 

industry  but  have  not  nationalized  the  union" 

—meaning  that  the  union  had  failed  i<>  substi 

lute  a  national  foi  a  sectional  attitude.    I  n 
less  the  unions  can  develop  a  more-  Statesman 
like  outlook  and  improve  their  own  organiza- 
tion they  are  likely  to  produce  a  degree  of 
public  exasperation  that  will  seriously  endan- 
ger Labor's  electoral  majority. 

Anotiif.r  cause  of  exasperation  is  the  con 
/\    tinuance  ol  regulations  and  controls. 

/    %    Il    is   line-   that    many    have   been  i< 

moved  oi  relaxed.  But  sui  h  removals  do  not 
prompt  any  grateful  feelings— and  why  should 
they,  five  years  after  the  end  of  active  hostili- 
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ties?— while  when  a  relaxation  is  vaunted,  as 
on  one  recent  occasion  by  Dal  ton,  as  "another 
little  experiment  in  freedom,"  many  become 
inarticulate  with  fury  at  his  smugness  who 
believe  that  we  already  have  ample  experi- 
ence of  freedom  and  that  it  is  planning  and 
control  that  ought  to  be  experimental. 

There  has  been  some  economic  argument 
to  the  effect  that  the  way  to  perpetuate  "full 
employment"  is  to  maintain  what  is  euphemis- 
tically termed  "a  state  of  inflationary  tension" 
balanced  by  physical  controls,  and  certainly 
more  leaders  of  the  Labor  party  accept  the 
conclusions  of  this  argument  than  would  be 
capable  of  expressing  it  in  the  economist's 
technical  jargon.  As  worked  out  in  practice 
such  a  policy  rather  appeals  to  the  worker, 
who  is  secured  in  his  job  and  in  his  basic 
necessities  and  is  not  hampered  by  the  con- 
trols because  his  desire  for  economic  freedom 
is  satisfied  by  his  ability  to  buy  a  television 
set  and  gamble  in  the  football  pools.  But  to 
the  mass  of  the  bourgeois  middle  class— to  the 
man  who  wants  to  open  a  small  shop  but  can't 
get  a  license,  or  wants  to  build  or  add  to  his 
house  but  can't  get  a  license,  or  wants  to 
change  his  coal  merchant  or  butcher  or  doctor 
but  does  not  see  why  he  should  "have  to  fill  out 
forms  for  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  or  Food  or 
Health— life  appears  increasingly  frustrating, 
without  the  chance  to  let  off  suppressed  irrita- 
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tion  by  going  on  strike.  Their  losses— pres- 
sure of  taxation,  loss  of  much  freedom  of 
economic  choice,  whether  real  or  illusory— 
seem  to  outweigh  their  gains  from  subsidized 
food  prices,  education,  and  a  national  health 
service,  which  of  course  they  share  with 
workers  whose  income  has  risen  proportion- 
ately so  much  more  than  their  own. 

Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  Labor  leaders 
realize  the  existence  of  this  growing  antago- 
nism in  a  class  which  in  1945  and  even  in 
1950  gave  them  electoral  support.  Herbert 
Morrison  especially  takes  it  seriously  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  studied  moderation  of  his 
speeches  with  their  strongly  reassuring  note 
to  the  bourgeois,  who  are  urged  to  count  their 
blessings  both  received  and  to  come.  It  is  also 
at  the  root  of  the  basic  policy  dispute  in  the 
party  now  rumbling  all  the  while  under  the 
surface:  namely,  whether  the  party  is  more 
likely  to  retain  its  electoral  strength  if  it  now 
advocates  a  period  of  consolidation  of  the 
changes  carried  out  over  the  past  five  years, 
than  if  it  makes  another  dash  for  socialism, 
continues  to  press  for  further  measures  of  na- 
tionalization and  equality  of  real  incomes, 
resources,  and  opportunities,  even  if  that  im- 
plies the  continuance,  for  as  long  as  thought 
can  reach,  of  a  system  of  rationing,  centraliza- 
tion, and  controls. 

Ill 

If  this  were  the  only  problem  it  might  be 
solved  by  the  normal  processes  of  politi- 
cal calculation.  But  the  party,  like  Cer- 
berus, finds  itself  provided  with  several  heads 
who  tend  to  look  in  different  directions  and 
to  growl  at  one  another.  Three  different 
groups  may  be  distinguished. 

One  consists  of  radical  Socialists,  who  re- 
tain something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
earlier  days  but  with  a  bitterness  and  rancor 
generally  absent  from  Blatchford  and  his  asso- 
ciates; men  whose  views  are  strongly  colored 
by  the  privations  they  have  known  in  their 
youth,  who  think  with  their  hearts  rather 
than  their  heads,  and  are  political  mavericks 
when  their  emotions  are  involved.  Of  these 
Aneurin  Bevan  is  the  most  notable,  Shinwell 
perhaps  the  most  able.  Bevan,  as  a  miners' 
agent  in  South  Wales,  both  saw  and  experi- 
enced in  his  own  person  the  bitterness  bred 
of  economic  depression.  "I  can  forgive,"  he 
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has  said,  "what  happened  to  me  but  not  what 
happened  to  others";  and  his  tongue  is  loaded 
with  vitriol.  Aged  fifty-three  he  is  probably 
at  the  height  of  his  powers.  Shinwell  has 
not  known  poverty  but  in  him  the  charac- 
teristic Jewish  tribalism  has  expanded  into  a 
wider  human  sympathy.  Hugh  Dalton  and 
John  Strachey  also  belong  to  this  group, 
though  they  have  not  been  tried  by  the  fires 
of  economic  adversity;  both  are  from  Eton 
and  neither  has  ever  worked  with  his  hands, 
for  Dalton  has  been  a  barrister  and  university 
teacher,  Strachey  an  author  and  journalist.  It 
is  from  this  wing  that  chiefly  comes  the  de- 
mand for  more  Socialism,  increased  nationali- 
zation, and  greater  equality  at  the  expense  of 
any  and  all  classes  except  the  workers— from 
whom  no  further  sacrifices  are  to  be  de- 
manded. These  other  classes  will  remember, 
or  will  believe  at  any  rate,  that  Bevan  once 
called  them  "vermin"  and  Shinwell  "not 
worth  a  tinker's  cuss,"  and  that  Strachey  has 
implied  that  they  did  not  take  their  fair  share 
of  the  financial  burden  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  representa- 
/\  tives  of  Trade  Union  opinion  (now 
/  %  almost  conservative  by  current  stand- 
ards) and  of  the  old  Fabian  Socialists,  with 
their  doctrine  of  gradualness  and  permeation. 
Among  these  I  would  put  Bevin,  Isaacs,  Mor- 
rison, and  Chuter  Ede.  These  may  be  ac- 
counted the  old  men  of  the  party,  aged  respec- 
tively sixty-nine,  sixty-seven,  sixty-two,  and 
sixty-eight,  and  for  none  of  them,  except 
Chuter  Ede  (who  is  a  graduate  of  Cambridge) 
has  their  formal  education  gone  beyond  the 
elementary  stage.  Bevin  as  Foreign  Secretary 
is  in  a  class  and  has  an  importance  all  his  own 
to  which  I  shall  return  later.  Isaacs  came  up 
through  the  printing  trade  union  and  as 
Parliamentary  Private  Secretary  to  J.  H. 
Thomas,  who  was  probably  the  nearest  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced  to  the  "business 
unionist";  he  is  undoubtedly  hampered  in 
his  dealings  with  current  labor  problems  by 
his  Trade  Union  background.  Morrison  is 
the  ablest  of  the  party  leaders,  a  political  tac- 
tician of  great  skill,  "organizer  of  victory"  in 
the  last  two  elections,  for  whom  time  and 
success  have  overcome  the  suspicions  with 
which  as  a  "city  slicker"  (his  route  to  power 
has  been  through  London  County  Council 
politics)  he  was  regarded  by  many  provincial 


party  members  during  the  interwar  years.  He 
is  believed  to  favor  a  policy  of  consolidation 
and  his  attitude,  save  when  confronting 
Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  that 
of  the  moderate  sensible  man,  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  bourgeois  "floating  vote"  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
cities.  Ede  was  a  schoolmaster  at  the  a^e  of 
twenty-three  and  his  compressed  lips  and 
somewhat  brooding  eyes  still  seem  to  carry  the 
combination  of  firmness  and  infinite  patience 
characteristic  of  those  whose  hope  that  the 
world  may  be  saved  by  education  is  perpetu- 
ally doomed  to  disappointment.  As  Home 
Secretary  he  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
if  unspectacular  successes  in  a  very  thankless 
post,  having  had  to  deal  with  such  thorny 
problems  as  the  proper  way  for  a  practicing 
democracy  to  deal  with  neo-Fascist  proces- 
sions, the  proposed  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  murder,  and  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Sheffield.  On  none  of  these  issues  has  he 
escaped  criticism,  sometimes  severe;  but  his 
wisdom  has  not  been  seriously  questioned  and 
his  integrity  never.  He  and  Attlee  are  the 
two  most  solid  pillars  of  the  party. 

Between  these  two  wings  lies  the  third 
section,  composed  of  intellectuals, 
mostly  ex-university  teachers,  brought 
into  the  party  as  much  by  humanitarianism  as 
anything,  believers  in  planning  but  more  flex- 
ible than  the  extremists,  relatively  young  men 
as  politicians  go  in  England,  in  not  too  much 
of  a  hurry  but  not  inclined  to  wait  for,  or 
even  work  for,  a  Liberal  revival  and  skeptical 
of  Conservative  capacity  for  rapid  action. 

Its  leader,  at  least  until  his  illness,  was 
Cripps,  a  man  with  much  of  the  single- 
mindedness  of  the  Cromwellian  "Levellers"; 
but  many  others  are  prominent  both  in  and 
out  of  office.  Pakenham,  a  Roman  Catholic 
peer,  whose  adherence  to  Labor  when  he 
was  a  Don  at  Oxford  was  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  being  cracked  on  the  head  with  a 
steel  chair  during  a  Fascist  meeting  before 
the  war;  a  bunch  of  economists,  Jay,  (iaitskell, 
Harold  Wilson,  Antony  Crosland;  two  his- 
torians, Gordon-Walker  and  Ric  hard  Cross- 
man.  With  the  exception  of  Cripps  they  are 
all  under  fifty  and  their  common  intellectual 
background  makes  them  into  a  curiously  c  om 
pad  group,  despite-  individual  variations.  All 
were  educated  at  major  public  schools  ((  loss 
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man,  Cripps,  Gaitskell,  and  Jay  at  Winchester, 
Pakenham  at  Eton),  are  graduates  of  Oxford, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Gaitskell  who 
taught  in  the  University  of  London,  have 
been  Fellows  of  Oxford  Colleges,  though  Jay 
never  taught  in  Oxford  but  went  into  jour- 
nalism; most  of  them  served  during  the  last 
war  as  temporary  civil  servants  and  may  be 
thought  to  have  absorbed  a  taste  for  admin- 
istration. Not  without  influence  among  them 
is  Hilary  Marquand,  a  man  from  Cardiff, 
educated  there  and  in  the  United  States, 
sometime  a  Rockefeller  Fellow  and  Professor 
of  Industrial  Relations  in  the  University  of 
Cardiff,  where  he  conducted  important  social 
surveys  of  South  Wales. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  uni- 
versity don  is  potentially  the  most  ruthless 
of  men  because  he  has  been  trained  to  search 
single-mindedly  for  truth  and  to  accept  in 
full  the  logic  of  any  situation.  This  group 
may  lack  the  burning  passion  for  equalita- 
rianism  characteristic  of  Bevan;  but  equally, 
I  suspect,  it  would  go  further  than  Morrison. 
Though  intellectually  it  could  dance  rings 
round  him  it  respects  his  political  shrewdness, 
for  in  politics  it  is  as  yet  generally  amateur 
(though  did  not  Woodrow  Wilson  consider 
faculty  politicians  to  be  superior  to  party 
politicians?).  Jay  has  been  a  junior  minister 
at  the  center  of  the  economic  planning  of  the 
party;  Gaitskell,  appointed  at  the  age  of  forty- 
lour  to  succeed  Cripps,  becomes  the  youngest 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  since  Winston 
Churchill's  father  in  1886.  Harold  Wilson  is 
a  short  and  cherubic  north  countryman  who 
claims  to  have  drunk  level  with  the  Rus- 
sian Trade  Commissar,  Mikoyan,  during  trade 
negotiations  in  Moscow;  the  American  movie 
industry  may  also  know  something  of  his 
hard  head  in  a  bargain.  Crosland,  so  good- 
looking  as  to  be  almost  the  Stewart  Granger 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  only  elected 
in  1950  but  has  already  made  his  mark  by 
a  maiden  speech  on  the  Budget  in  which  he 
criticized  his  own  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer. Gordon-Walker  broadcast  to  German 
workers  during  the  war  and  in  politics  has 
achieved  high  promotion  by  working  hard 
over  the  Indian  settlement  but  otherwise 
keeping  quiet;  (as  Kai  Lung  said,  "The  wise 
duck  keeps  his  mouth  shut  when  he  smells 
frogs").  Crossman  between  the  two  wars  was 
a  persistent  and  penetrating  student  of  Nazi 
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Germany  (he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  report  the  massacres  of  June  1934  in  an 
unscripted  interpolation  slipped  into  a  broad- 
cast he  was  giving  on  the  Berlin  radio  the 
same  night)  and  was  for  a  while  an  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  Statesman.  He  undoubt- 
edly jeopardized  his  chances  of  promotion  by 
untimely  criticism  of  Bevin's  handling  of  for- 
eign affairs,  though  currently  he  is  reported 
to  have  resigned  his  editorship  and  to  be  work- 
ing his  passage  home. 

For  this  question  of  foreign  affairs  is  real 
dynamite  in  the  Labor  party,  not  just 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  foreign 
scene,  which  no  one  doubts,  but  because  of 
the  complex  of  personal  ambitions  centering 
round  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary.  That 
Bevin  has  stayed  on  when  obviously  ill  may 
be  partly  due  to  personal  ambition,  but  most 
of  the  explanation  is  that  Attlee  has  been 
keeping  him  there  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  of  the  administration  to  an  ex- 
tent that  might  have  been  fatal. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  this 
equilibrium  has  been  maintained  by  the 
strength  and  personal  integrity  of  Attlee,  who 
is  able  to  impose  a  certain  harmony  at  least 
upon  the  personal  rivalries  inevitable  in  a 
party  which  has  suddenly  found  itself  in 
power  and  is  suffering  all  the  embarrassments 
of  a  dream  suddenly  come  true.  If  I  have 
said  nothing  so  far  about  Attlee  it  is  because 
his  great  forte  is  to  be  unobtrusive,  yet  always 
there.  Like  OF  Man  River  he  don't  say 
nothin',  or  not  much;  when  he  does,  the  mat- 
ter is  first  rate  although  he  has  a  poor  deliv- 
ery, especially  on  the  radio;  he  just  keeps 
roll  in'  along.  That  is  the  secret,  I  believe, 
of  his  increasing  popular  appeal,  which  has 
no  political  glamor  about  it  but  stems  from 
a  feeling  that  he  is  immune  from  the  vagaries 
of  the  various  groups  in  his  party. 

The  maintenance  of  the  party's  internal  co- 
hesion has  thus  depended  on  Attlee's  ability 
to  resolve  and  compose  various  opposing 
forces.  First  his  strangely  unambitious  integ- 
rity made  him  an  acceptable  leader  to  men 
like  Dal  ton,  Morrison,  Bevan,  Bevin,  not  any 
one  of  whom  would  have  agreed  to  serve 
under  another. 

Second,  the  eyes  of  Dalton  and  Bevan  and 
perhaps  Morrison  also  have  been  fixed  on  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  has  been  revealed  that  for 
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a  couple  of  hours  in  1945  Attlee's  choice  for 
Foreign  Secretary  fell  on  Dalton.  One  may 
rejoice  that  he  changed  his  mind  and  has 
subsequently  shown  his  strength  and  political 
address  by  putting  Dalton  in  the  Ministry  of 
Tow  n  and  Country  planning  where  his  pecu- 
liarities can  do  least  harm. 

Dalton  is  one  of  the  pedagogues  of  the 
party  and  the  most  dangerous  man  in  it,  not 
so  much  for  any  specific  views  he  may  hold 
as  because  of  a  fundamental  irresponsibility 
that  goes  beyond  a  willingness  to  experiment 
to  a  belief  that  the  consequences  of  experi- 
ment can  be  ignored;  a  teen-ager  playing 
"chicken"  in  a  high-powered  car,  driving  the 
machinery  of  state  forward  but  every  now 
and  then  crying,  "Look,  no  hands."  This 
is  particularly  dangerous  because  he  is  am- 
bitious, has  prestige  and  standing  in  the  party 
and  claims  to  high  office  in  it.  Bevan,  it  is 
believed,  would  like  to  leave  the  Ministry 
of  Health  wrhile  the  going  is  reasonably  good 
(i.e.,  before  the  Health  Service  and  Housing 
have  to  be  cut  to  meet  defense  expenditure 
or  break  down  of  their  own  weight)  and 
rather  fancies  himself  as  a  second  Palmerston. 
(Although  he  vaunts  his  working-class  origin 
by  refusing  ever  to  wear  formal  dress,  he 
sports  the  most  expensive  silk  shirts  and 
the  most  flamboyant  cuff  links  in  London. 
One  thinks  of  Palmerston  "with  his  whiskers 
freshly  dyed"  calling  on  the  Queen.)  Both 
have  a  substantial  personal  following  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  back  their  claims. 

So  it  was  essential  that  Bevin  should  stay 
in  office  until  the  various  strains  within  the 
high  ranks  of  the  party  should  have  worked 
themselves  out  and  some  obvious  successor 
appeared.  The  first  of  these  events  may  well 
have  happened.  Morrison  is  practically  irre- 
placeable for  his  handling  of  Parliamentary 
business;  Bevan's  stock  has  been  curiously 
and  imperceptibly  falling  ever  since  the  elec- 
tion; Dalton  is  out  of  the  running  ever  since 
the  Schuman  Plan  and  his  irresponsible  em- 
barrassment of  the  Government  by  the  mal- 
adroit issuing— as  party  executive,  not  as  a 
minister— of  a  party  statement  of  foreign 
policy  that  seemed  to  contradict  the  official 
view  of  the  Government.  Though  Trade 
Unionists  have  proved  to  be  successful  For- 
eign Secretaries  (Arthur  Henderson,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Bevin  himself),  Bevin's  successor 
will  probably  come  from  the  "intellectual" 


wing;  its  members  suffer  from  what  Chatham 
called  "the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young 
man"  but  some  of  them  have  understudied 
Bevin  as  Minister  of  State.  At  the  moment 
Hartley  Shawcross,  the  Attorney  General, 
aged  forty-eight  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar  Association,  is  most  heav- 
ily tipped  as  next  holder  of  the  post.  Though 
the  responsibilities  of  his  present  post  are 
mainly  internal  he  has  done  good  work  at 
Lake  Success  and  before  the  International 
Court  at  The  Hague. 

Third,  there  is  the  problem  of  these 
younger  men  themselves,  typifying  a  new 
group  of  party  adherents  whose  rapidly  in- 
creasing influence  threatens  alike  the  old 
simple  working-class  structure  of  the  party 
and  the  influence  of  the  Trade  Unions  in  it. 
How  should  "working-class"  be  defined  in 
modern  England  anyway?  Attlee  is  uniquely 
suited  to  moderate  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  for  he  has  lived  his  adult  life  among 
London  working;  men  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  University,  was  a  lecturer  for  ten 
years  at  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
and  was  a  serving;  officer  throughout  the  first 
world  war. 

IV 

We  are  then  at  an  interesting  moment 
of  political  transition.  On  the  one 
hand  a  period  of  uncertainty  in  our 
political  equilibrium  is  coming  to  an  end  as 
the  situation  crystallizes  pretty  clearly  into 
the  traditional  two-party  form.  The  Liberals 
as  a  party  must,  I  think,  be  reckoned  as  fin- 
ished. Not  that  this  means  the  end  of  lib- 
eralism as  a  creed;  it  will  be  found  pervading 
both  parties,  and  the  present  Labor  program 
might  well  be  described  as  being  essentially 
more  Liberal  than  Socialist.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment there  seems  no  chance  of  the  party  se- 
curing an  effective  measure  of  political  powei . 
The  same  applies,  in  an  even  greater  degree, 
to  minor  parties;  perhaps  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  election  of  1950  was  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  smaller  groups,  Communist, 
I.L.P.,  and  Independent. 

But  on  the  other  hand  while  the  organized 
workers  have  at  last  secured  the  political 
power  forecast  for  them  by  Gladstone  as  long 
ago  as  1889,  there  are  signs  that  the  party 
has,  so  to  say,  outgrown  its  strength.  That 
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it  should  be  divided  on  the  question  of  ad- 
vance versus  consolidation  could  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  inevitable  incidents  of  political 
strategy  if  it  did  not  also  go  beyond  purely 
strategic  considerations  and  raise  questions 
about  the  basic  structure  of  the  party. 

For  the  truth  is  that  the  Socialism  of  the 
Labor  party  is  peculiar  to  itself.  This  pecu- 
liarity was  recently  indicated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  party  when  he  stated  that  British  So- 
cialism was  founded  not  in  Marx  but  in 
Methodism.  In  this  he  was  profoundly  right, 
but  it  implies,  and  again  rightly,  that  so  far 
as  British  Socialism  (one  is  forced  to  use  this 
phrase)  is  founded  in  principles  at  all  they 
are  ethical,  not  economic  or  political.  This 
did  well  enough  so  long  as  the  party  con- 
sisted of  and  relied  on  the  Trade  Unions,  the 
legal  safeguarding  of  whose  position  had  been 
the  original  object  of  its  existence.  The 
problem  of  "fair  does,"  "fairity,"  "fairation" 
(a  working-class  idiom  you  won't  find  in  the 
dictionary  but  the  equivalent  of  Gladstone's 
"to  continue  to  be  just")  did  not  exist  for 
a  frankly  sectional  party  without  national  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  now  seen  to  be  enormously 
complicated  both  in  fact  and  for  a  party  whose 
originally  simple  class  membership  has  been 
swamped,  if  not  in  numbers  at  least  in  influ- 
ence, by  intellectuals  and  non-Trade  Union- 
ists. By  the  nature  of  the  case  these  demand 


and  try  to  produce  political  or  economic  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  new  situation  and  in 
so  doing  are  doubtless  hammering  out  a  new 
Labor  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  what  a  Con- 
tinental European  would  regard  as  Socialism. 

That  the  party  is  in  search  of  a  philosophy 
explains  the  tensions  that  exist  today.  First, 
the  tension  created  by  the  inability  of  the 
Trade  Unions  to  transcend  their  traditional 
sectionalism  to  meet  the  national  responsibili- 
ties thrust  on  them  by  the  success  of  what  they 
have  hitherto  regarded  as  their  political  wing. 
Second,  the  fact  that  as  the  political  wing 
itself  has  developed  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly permeated  by  people  who  have  not 
grown  up  in  the  old  Trade  Union  tradition 
and  indeed  may  well  feel  that  in  both  their 
interests  the  party  and  Trade  Unions  should 
be  independent  of  one  another.  Third, 
that  in  the  political  party  there  is  this  three- 
way  stretch  and  a  complex  of  political  ambi- 
tions, through  which  the  party  has  preserved 
a  somewhat  precarious  unity  based  on  the 
personality  of  Attlee  and  the  continuance  in 
health  or  office  of  Bevin. 

These  divisions  should  not,  of  course,  be 
exaggerated.  No  organization,  be  it  state,  or 
party,  is  necessarily  the  stronger  for  being 
"monolithic,"  and  the  great  English  parties,  in 
their  great  days,  (as  also  the  American  parties) 
have  always  been  divided;  the  gap  between 
Isaacs  and  Gaitskell  or  Bevin  and  Dalton  is 
no  greater  than  that  between  Sir  Waldron 
Smithers  and  Viscount  Hinchinbrooke  in  the 
Conservative  party  today  or  between  Cham- 
berlain and  Hartington  fifty  years  ago.  The 
Korean  war  has  closed  the  party  ranks  and 
a  new  technique  of  governing  with  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  appears  to  be  developing.  It  is  vir- 
tually certain  now  that  party  unity  would  sur- 
vive Bevin's  retirement,  which  would  produce 
only  minor  adjustments.  It  is  more  tempting 
to  speculate  on  what  would  happen  if  the 
pressure  of  imminent  or  actual  war  were  to 
produce  the  formation  of  a  coalition  cabinet. 


V 


Whether  Churchill,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six, should  be  in  a  coalition  cabi- 
net and  in  what  capacity  is  the  biggest 
question  for  the  amateur  cabinet-maker.  As 
was  said  at  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  Confer- 
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ence,  when  a  question  was  asked  about  his 
whereabouts,  "Like  the  elephant  at  the  zoo, 
you  notice  when  it  is  not  there."  For  the 
Labor  party,  even  though  its  majority  is  so 
small,  would  find  it  exceedingly  bitter  to  yield 
the  premiership  to  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Yet  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  the  supreme  con- 
duct of  a  war  should  be  entrusted  to  anyone 
else.  Churchill's  own  views  are  on  record  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  history  of  the  second 
world  war:  "In  any  sphere  of  action  there 
can  be  no  comparison  between  the  position 
of  number  one,  and  numbers  two,  three,  and 
four."  Much  might  depend  on  whether  war 
was  actual  or  imminent. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  National  Service,  which  would 
have  to  operate  the  machinery  of  conscription, 
both  military  and  industrial.  The  holder  of 
this  post  must  be  persona  grata  to  the  Trade 
Unions,  and  able  to  control  them  to  boot,  but 
the  present  incumbent  lacks  the  power  and 
influence  of  Bevin.  One  must  assume  that 
Bevin's  health  would  not  permit  him  to  un- 
dertake control  of  any  department.  There  is 
now  no  other  outstanding  Trade  Union 
leader  capable  of  tackling  the  job,  for  so 
many  of  the  best  have  become  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  the  workers  by  joining  the 
boards  of  nationalized  industries  and  thus 
becoming  identified  with  the  "bosses."  Per- 
haps Ch uter  Ede  or  Gordon- Walker  might 
take  it  on. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  are  personal  prob- 
lems to  be  resolved,  individuals  who  must  be 
brought  in,  others  who  would  have  to  go  out 
because  even  in  the  stress  of  war  they  would 
be  incompatible;  the  need  to  keep  a  balance 
between  parties,  between  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  so  on. 

The  offices  to  be  filled  may  be  presumed  to 
be  those  given  in  Appendix  H  of  Churchill's 
third  volume,  although  it  is  clear  that  mem- 
bership of  the  War  Cabinet  was  determined 
as  much  by  personalities  as  by  offices;  the 
only  departments  permanently  represented 
were  the  Exchequer,  Foreign  Office,  and 
Labor.  Churchill  also  states  that  even  eight 
members  were  too  many,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  could  hardly  be  fewer.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  Conservatives  will  demand 
the  inclusion  of  Churchill,  Eden,  Harold 
Macmillan  (one  of  the  wartime  ministers  en 


mission),  and  Sir  John  Anderson  (sometime 
Governor  of  Bengal,  a  minister  from  1938  to 
1945,  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  party,  who 
declined  to  seek  election  in  1950  after  the 
abolition  of  the  special  University  seats  in 
1948);  that  Winston  Churchill  would  be  Min- 
ister of  Defense  and  thus  Prime  Minister  with 
Attlee  as  Deputy  (Lord  Privy  Seal),  and  would 
refuse  to  have  Morrison,  who  would  yield  his 
present  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  Macmillan.  If  Bevin  should  relinquish 
the  burden  of  the  Foreign  Office— which  is 
likely— his  place  would  be  filled  by  Eden  and 
balance  would  then  demand  that  the  Labor 
party  should  retain  the  Exchequer.  Bevin 
might  well  remain  as  Minister  of  State  to 
underpin  Gordon-Walker,  who  would  do  the 
heavy  work  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The 
line-up  would  then  be  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Defense,  Churchill;  Privy  Seal, 
Attlee;  Exchequer,  Gaitskell;  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Eden;  Labor,  Gordon-Walker;  Ministers 
of  State,  Shaiucross  (understudying  Eden), 
Bevin,  Anderson.  This  already  makes  nine;  to 
reduce  to  eight  either  drop  Bevin,  or  put 
Anderson  at  the  Exchequer  in  place  of  Gait- 
skell; in  the  latter  case  party  balance  would 
perhaps  require  that  Shawcross  and  Eden  ex- 
change places.  It  is  a  fascinating  game  and 
one  can  only  pray  that  we  do  not  have  to  play 
it  in  earnest. 


After  Hours 


My  conversation  with  Gloria  Swan- 
son,  who  is  rejuvenating  a  successful 
career  as  an  actress  by  playing  parts 
of  actresses  who  have  rejuvenated  their  suc- 
cess, went  like  this: 

"Will  you  give  me  a  light?"  she  said.  I 
gave  her  a  light. 

"I  met  you  several  years  ago  at  my 
brother's,"  I  said. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  then  muttered  some- 
thing about  the  Mercury  and  a  "spread0  and 
when  I  looked  puzzled,  she  said,  "I  guess,  I'm 
confused." 

She  pushed  her  hand  through  her  graying 
hair,  and  turned  on  her  tiny  heel  and  walked 
away. 

She  didn't  have  far  to  walk;  the  room, 
which  was  somewhere  in  the  bowels  ok  the 
ANTA  (American  National  Theater  and 
Academy)  Playhouse,  was  only  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  we  were  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Our  conversation  occurred  during 
a  five-minute  break  in  a  "run-through"  of  the 
play  "Twentieth  Century"  on  the  tenth  day 
of  rehearsals.  Jose  Ferrer,  master  sergeant 
and  male  lead  of  the  production,  had  said, 
"Take  five,"  and  the  cast  had  wandered  out 
of  the  little,  low-ceilinged,  yellow  room  into 
the  hall  for  a  smoke. 

Mr.  Ferrer,  known  to  those  present  as  Joe, 
didn't  take  five  himself.  He  spent  two  of  it 
talking  to  me  and  three  of  it  talking  to  a  man 
who  had  put  Up  some  money  for  the  produc- 
tion. "I'm  terrible  today,"  he  said.  "The 
only  scene  I've  rehearsed  was  that  last  one. 
I'm  not  acting;  I'm  watching  the  others." 
This  surprised  me,  as  I  thought  he  was  act- 
ing. In  fact  I  thought  he  was  being  extremely 
funny.  He  had  on  a  gray  flannel  suit,  a  dark 
brown  and  black  shirt  made  of  printed  Bali- 
nese  or  Indian  cotton,  and  a  black  necktie, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  being 
funny.  He  was  playing  the  role  of  a  tempera- 


mental, hyper-egotistical  actor-producer  try- 
ing to  woo  a  famous  actress  into  signing  a 
contract  for  a  production  of  his,  thereby  sav- 
ing him  from  bankruptcy.  He  was  very 
funny,  but  he  wasn't  as  funny  as  the  actress, 
Gloria  Swanson,  who  evidently  had  been  re- 
hearsing. 

There  were  about  twelve  spectators  be- 
sides myself  at  the  rehearsal,  plus  the  cast  of 
the  play.  I  couldn't  count  the  actors;  they 
didn't  stand  still  long  enough.  This  is  a  play 
which  takes  place  on  a  train  of  the  same 
name,  and  in  which  people  rush  around  al- 
most incessantly.  The  center  of  the  room 
was  divided  off  by  benches  and  folding  chairs 
into  the  compartments  of  a  sleeping  car,  and 
the  man  who  was  holding  the  script  would 
indicate  changes  in  the  place  of  action  by 
saying  "Dim  up  section  A"  or  "Dim  up  B' 
and  every  now  and  then  he  would  say 
"Wooo,  Wooo"  to  indicate  the  passing  of 
another  train.  What  this  will  all  look  and 
sound  like  when  it  is  produced  I'll  know  by 
the  time  this  is  printed,  but  I'm  sure  it  won  t 
be  any  funnier  than  it  was  without  props  or 
costumes  or  sets.  This  run-throngh  was  as 
good  an  argument*  for  dispensing  with  the- 
atrical claptrap  as  any  I've  ever  seen.  It 
moved  like  lightning;  the  dialogue  was  fast 
and  funny;  the  horseplay  incessant  and  ludi- 
crous. I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  want  to 
see  the  play  as  produced.  I  am  happy  to 
settle  for  the  benches  and  folding  chairs  and 
the  chance  to  watch  Miss  Swanson  laugh  at 
the  parts  of  the  play  in  which  she-  didn't 
appear  and  Mr.  Ferrer  beat  his  forehead 
with  his  fist  when  he  forgot  his  lines. 

"Twentieth  Century,"  which  was  written 
by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  MacArthur,  was 
first  produced  in  1932  when  Mr.  Ferrer  was 
twenty  and  a  junior  at  Princeton  and  Miss 
Swanson  was  at  the  height  of  her  fame.  Un- 
like many   successful    farces,   which  wither 
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with  the  passing  of  a  few  winters,  this  has 
stayed  fresh  and  its  candid  and  good-humored 
kidding  of  everything  from  racial  distinctions 
and  psychiatric  conditions  to  the  High  Art 
of  the  Theater  is  happily  reminiscent  of  the 
days  before  everybody  became  so  constrict- 
ingly  self-conscious  about  Tolerance  and 
Philistinism. 

"I  practically  snatched  Miss  Swanson  off  a 
boat  from  England  last  month,"  Mr.  Ferrer, 
whose  theatrical  versatility  and  subtlety  are 
a  delight,  said  after  the  rehearsal  was  over. 
"We  cast  the  rest  of  the  play  in  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  we  open  on  Christmas  Eve,  with 
four  weeks  of  rehearsals."  And  then,  as 
though  time  were  wasting,  he  was  off. 

Quiet  Music 

The  sound  of  a  clarinet  is  made  by  a 
vibrating  column  of  air  about  two 
feet  long,  set  in  motion  by  wind  pres- 
sure on  a  thumb-length  sliver  of  bamboo. 
Tone  and  pitch  are  controlled  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  tube  of  the  clarinet  and  its  open- 
ings, by  the  shape  of  the  mouthpiece,  the 
condition  of  the  reed,  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former, and  the  conformation  of  his  lips  and 
throat.  Loudness  is  a  function  of  his  lung- 
power,  and  softness— according  to  Reginald 
Kell,  a  virtuoso  of  the  instrument— is  a  mark 
of  his  technique.  "If  you  can  play  the  clari- 
net softly,"  says  Mr.  Kell,  "you  can  do  nearly 
anything  else  you  want  with  it.  My  father 
conducted  an  orchestra  in  the  days  when 
clarinet  players  just  blew.  He  taught  me  to 
play  so  quietly  that  when  I  got  my  first  job  I 
just  sat  there,  you  know,  and  they  could 
hardly  hear  me." 

Mr.  Kell,  a  Yorkshireman  of  quiet  tempera- 
ment, needs  every  bit  of  his  six-foot  frame 
and  strong  jaw  to  bring  throaty  and  shiv- 
ering tones  out  of  his  slender  instrument,  but 
the  results  are  worth  hearing.  His  records, 
for  which  he  is  better  known  here  than  for 
concerts,  have  been  issued  by  many  com- 
panies (Victor,  Columbia,  London,  Mercury), 
and  Decca,  in  its  new  Gold  Seal  series,  will 
record  at  least  twelve  works  from  the  clarinet 
repertory  with  Mr.  Kell.  When  he  came  to 
this  country  two  years  ago,  joined  the  Musi- 
cians' Union,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  he  had 
played  first  clarinet  with  nearly  every  major 
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symphony  orchestra  in  England.  Now  forty- 
four  years  old,  Mr.  Kell  has  been  at  the  top 
of  his  profession  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
since  it  was  in  1930  (when  he  was  twenty- 
four)  that  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  gave  him  his 
first  solo  part  with  the  London  Philharmonic, 
and  a  year  later  that  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  clarinet  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  He  estimates  that  he  has  played  solo 
clarinet  with  twenty-six  different  string 
quartets,  not  to  mention  his  own,  the  Regi- 
nald Kell  Chamber  Players,  a  hand-picked 
team  for  whom  he  has  great  hopes. 

Though  he  lives  a  quiet  life  in  a  New  York 
suburb,  teaches  pupils  among  whom  a  num- 
ber are  frankly  amateurs,  and  carries  but  a 
moderate  schedule  of  concerts,  Mr.  Kell 
makes  noises  with  his  clarinet  that  are  far 
above  the  ordinary,  so  far  above  that  music 
critics  who  write  about  him  are  threatened 
with  exhaustion  of  superlatives.  Casting 
about  for  comparisons,  several  have  settled 
on  the  cellist  Pablo  Casals,  a  musician  of  such 
elevated  rank  that  the  breaking  of  his  self- 
imposed  exile  in  Southern  France  last  year 
was  an  event  of  musical  importance.  What 
the  Basque  country  is  to  Casals,  Westchester 
is  to  Mr.  Kell— except  for  the  implication;  in 
place  of  political  exile  he  has  adopted  pro- 
tective coloration.  He  brings  his  clarinet  to 
town  in  a  briefcase  to  avoid  attracting  atten- 
tion  ("so  all  the  business  chaps  won't  think 
I'm  odd"),  and  to  hear  him  talk  his  main 
interests  might  be  jazz  music  and  baseball. 

Mr.  Kell  was  introduced  to  baseball  by 
jazz  musicians  who  insisted  he  accompany 
them  to  games.  At  first  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  but  one  day  he  saw  a  flurry 
of  activity  on  the  field  and  asked  to  have 
it  explained.  "Then  I  realized  I  had  seen 
my  first  double  play."  From  that  moment  he 
was  a  fan,  and  particularly  delighted,  when 
he  sat  briefly  in  the  audience  during  a  con- 
cert he  played  in  at  Tanglewood,  to  hear  a 
voice  behind  him  ask,  "Who  is  this  guy  Kell? 
Any  relation  to  George  Kell  of  Detroit?" 
After  one  of  his  performances  at  Town  Hall 
in  New  York,  a  jazz  clarinetist  told  him. 
"Reg,  you  sounded  like  a  champ— just  like 
Notre  Dame."  To  which  Mr.  Kell,  by  that 
time  a  native,  replied,  "Say,  that's  as  good 
as  the  Yankees,  isn't  it?" 

"By  its  nature,"  wrote  Winthrop  Sargeant 
in  the  Nexu  Yorker  after  the  same  concert, 
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"the  clarinet  is  a  very  fluent  and  pliant  in- 
strument, whose  possibilities  for  lush  tone, 
sensational  fade-outs,  and  rippling  scales  are 
easily  exploited  by  hundreds  of  average  musi- 
cians. Kell  is  not  an  average  musician.  He 
uses  the  clarinet  with  fastidious  reserve,  mak- 
ing it  the  disciplined  tool  of  one  of  the  most 
truly  musical  minds  I  have  come  across 
among  players  of  any  instrument."  The  pro- 
gram that  evening  contained  many  aggress- 
ively modern  works— "all  that  Stravinsky," 
says  Mr.  Kell,  "and  right  in  the  middle  a  poor 
little  Mozart  concerto."  He  now  calls  the  con- 
cert "the  rape  of  Mozart,"  though  in- 
directly it  led  Life  to  photograph  him  playing 
the  clarinet  and  to  bill  him  as  "the  finest 
of  all  the  world's  players  on  that  instru- 
ment." Life's  pictures  were  taken  by  Leonard 
McCombe,  who  has  since  become  one  of  Mr. 
Kell's  pupils  and  good  friends,  and  who  prac- 
tices for  relaxation,  often  in  hotel  bathrooms, 
when  he  is  on  the  road  for  Life.  "Can  you 
imagine  the  tone?"  asks  Mr.  Kell. 

When  I  last  heard  the  tone  of  a  clarinet 
I  was  standing  outside  the  door  of 
the  Park  Avenue  apartment  of  an- 
other of  Mr.  Kell's  pupils.  Fastened  to  the 
door  with  Scotch  tape  were  the  words  "Merry 
Christmas"  spelled  out  in  red  and  green  pipe- 
cleaners,  placed  there  by  the  children  of  the 
house,  and  through  the  door  came  the  notes 
of  a  Hindemith  clarinet  sonata  played  by 
their  father,  Mr.  Benny  Goodman.  Mr.  Good- 
man had  graciously  consented  to  stop  prac- 
ticing for  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  his 
teacher,  but  as  no  one  answered  my  ring  I 
pushed  through  successive  doors,  hating  to 
Stop  the  Music  but  hoping  to  knock  on  each 
door  loud  enough  to  be  heard..  Mr.  Good- 
man finally  shouted,  "Come  on  in."  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  long  room  that  is  used 
both  for  living  and  playing  the  clarinet,  the 
purposes  being  virtually  equivalent.  On  a 
low  coffee  table  was  a  cigarette  carton  filled 
to  overflowing  with  clarinet  reeds. 

Mr.  Goodman,  like  Mr.  Kell,  has  difficulty 
in  finding  words  for  the  sound  the  clarinet 
makes,  or  the  qualities  that  distinguish  a  man 
who  plays  it  well.  "Mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety," he  said,  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Kell 
had  spoken  highly  of  him,  and  he  returned 
the  compliment  in  one  expressive  sentence: 
"He's  plays  the  c/arinet,  that's  all."  The  two 
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had  not  met  until  Mr.  Kell  came  to  this 
country,  though  they  had  long  admired  each 
others'  records.  Years  ago  Mr.  Kell  had 
brought  about  a  single-handed  revolution  in 
the  degree  of  expression  allowable  to  wind 
players  ("I  nearly  lost  all  my  friends;  they 
thought  I'd  gone  off  my  head"),  and  Mr. 
Goodman  admired  the  easy  and  natural  style 
he  had  developed.  Mr.  Kell,  by  the  same 
token,  admired  the  freedom  of  the  "jazz 
boys."  He  had  twice  written  Mr.  Goodman 
a  letter  late  in  the  evening  and  torn  it  up 
the  next  morning  ("I  thought,  why  bother," 
he  told  Irving  Kolodin  later,  "he'd  never 
answer"),  and  several  times  Mr.  Goodman 
had  been  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England 
to  find  Mr.  Kell  ("Why  don't  you  go,  Benny?" 
Mr.  Kolodin  would  say  to  him;  "Dammit,  I 
will,"  Mr.  Goodman  would  answer).  Mr. 
Kolodin,  a  music  critic  who  had  introduced 
Mr.  Goodman  to  Kell  records,  brought  them 
together  ("In,  of  all  places,"  said  Mr.  Good- 
man, "the  Stork  Club")  and  they  hit  it  off 
from  the  start.  I  asked  him  what  they  talked 
about  when  they  first  met,  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
we  were  just  gassing."  When  I  pressed  him 
further,  he  added,  "Well,  I  told  him  I'd 
always  been  afraid  he'd  turn  out  to  be  a 
stinker,  and  he  told  me  he'd  always  been 
afraid  I'd  turn  out  to  be  a  stinker.  We  got 
along  fine." 

I  asked  Mr.  Goodman  how  he  thought  Mr. 
Kell,  who  had  never  been  in  the  United 
States  until  he  decided  to  settle  here,  had 
been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  come. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  don't  do  something 
like  that  unless  you've  been  thinking  about 
it  for  some  time.  I  guess  he'd  been  living  in 
this  country  for  ten  years  and  didn't  know 
it."  Later  the  same  point  came  up  again  in 
different  form,  when  Mr.  Kell  himself  arrived 
to  hold  a  lesson.  Mr.  Goodman  had  been 
lamenting  the  item  in  that  morning's  paper 
about  President  Truman's  indiscreet  letter 
to  a  music  critic.  He  thought  the  President 
should  have  had  his  mind  on  more  serious 
matters,  and  he  did  not  agree  with  my  sug- 
gestion that  it  might  be  better  for  him  to  lose 
his  temper  at  local  citizens  rather  than  at 
foreign  diplomats.  When  Mr.  Kell  took  off 
his  overcoat  and  jacket,  revealing  a  bright 
green  sweater  and  terra  cotta  trousers,  they 
spoke  of  a  prize  fight  the  night  before 
("It  was  really  something,"  said  Mr.  Good- 
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man),  of  the  clarinet  reeds  on  the  table  ("So 
that's  what  they  whittle  down  to,"  said  Mr. 
Kell),  and  then  of  the  President's  gaffe.  "I 
thought  it  was  typically  American,"  Mr. 
Kell  remarked.  "If  I  could  show  a  European 
nothing  else  about  this  country  I  would  show 
him  that." 

"How  do  you  like  this  foreigner?"  said 
Mr.  Goodman,  spreading  his  hands  help- 
lessly.   "That's  what  they  think  of  us." 

Actually  what  Mr.  Kell  thought  of  this 
country  was  that  "it  was  the  obvious  place 
to  come  artistically,"  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  clarinet  is  not  yet  generally  accepted 
here  as  a  solo  concert  instrument  on  a  par 
with  the  violin.  One  obstacle  is  the  shortage 
of  works  (Mr.  Goodman  has  commissioned 
several)  but  a  greater  one  has  been  the  lack 
of  a  prominent  artist  who  could  play  the 
instrument  at  its  best  and  capture  the  public 
imagination.  That  lack  has  now  been  re- 
paired. 

Space  and  Time 

Several  weeks  ago  on  a  Monday  morning 
a  letter  arrived  in  the  offices  of  this 
magazine  that  was  mailed  from  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  at  12:45  p.m.  on  Saturday  two 
days  before.  On  Tuesday  we  had  a  phone  call 
from  an  author  asking  about  a  manuscript 
that  we  had.  promised  to  mail  back  to  him. 
We  had  mailed  it  from  our  offices  (at  Park 
Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street)  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  it  had  not  reached  him  by 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  his  address  something 
less  than  forty  blocks  away,  at  Seventieth 
Street  and  Park  Avenue.  Recently  I  had  to 
go  to  Boston  by  plane.  It  took  an  hour  from 
my  office  to  LaGuardia  Field,  fifty-five 
minutes  from  there  to  the  Boston  airport, 
and  an  hour  from  the  airport  to  my  destina- 
tion. And  this  morning  I  had  two  long-dis- 
tance calls  to  make,  one  to  Lakeville,  Con- 
necticut (about  one  hundred  miles  from  New 
York)  and  the  other  to  Los  Angeles.  It  took 
me  ten  minutes  to  get  Lakeville  and  about 
two  minutes  to  get  Los  Angeles,  thirty  times 
as  far  away. 

This  is  a  paradox  of  time  and  distance 
which  everyone  has  surely  noticed  and  which, 
if  one  were  able  to  pin  it  down,  must  have  a 
profound  meaning  for  our  time.  Our  efforts 
to  conquer  distance  are,  in  the  least,  remark- 
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able.  Once  we  are  airborne  or  put  words  into 
the  whirl  of  electrons,  distance  vanishes  and 
time  collapses.  But  we  have  to  compensate. 
A  postman  crawls  up  Park  Avenue  for  forty 
blocks  on  his  hands  and  knees,  pushing  a 
manuscript  with  his  nose;  it  takes  four  days. 
A  bus  on  the  way  to  LaGuardia  Field  has  to 
allow  time  for  the  possibility  of  jamming  up 
with  other  vehicles  of  similar  speed  in  a  tun- 
nel, mole-like,  under  the  East  River.  A  tele- 
phone operator  has  to  shuttle  around  Connec- 
ticut trying  to  find  Lakeville. 

These  are  all  problems  that  we  could  solve 
if  we  wanted  to.  I  don't  believe  we  want  to. 
We  are  essentially  afraid  of  the  speed  we  have 
created,  of  the  spoken  word  heard  all  over  the 
world  at  the  same  moment  (often  with  a  sense 
of  crisis),  of  the  body  plucked  off  the  ground 
in  a  silver  capsule  and  put  down  a  few 
minutes  later  in  strangle  surroundings.  Last 
spring  when  I  flew  to  Bermuda  (three  hours 
by  Constellation)  and  found  myself  in  a  story- 
book world,  I  was  surprised  that  I  resented  it; 
I  was  unprepared;  I  had  come  on  a  new  world 
without  having  had  a  chance  to  put  the 
old  one  away  in  my  mind.  And  I  suspect 
that  we  create  the  obstacles  to  the  speed 
we  have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve  because  we 
resent  it. 

Essentially  it  must  be  that  we  take  comfort 
in  the  obstacles.  Drive  into  a  big  city  on  any 
Sunday  night  and  sit,  sometimes  for  hours,  in 
a  line  of  cars  bumper  to  bumper  for  mile 
after  mile.  Here  is  the  monster  tied  down  by 
other  monsters.  We  not  only  put  up  with  it; 
we  seem  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  let  ourselves 
become  its  victims  .  .  .  creatures  of  vehicular 
sloth.  We  have  created  so  much  time  that  we 
must  destroy  it. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  leisure  with 
which  industrialization  has  presented  us:  time 
for  more  recreation,  more  to  do  in  our  alter 
hours.  As  long  as  we  are  ingenious  enough  to 
invent  ways  to  keep  our  advances  in  speed 
from  being  any  real  use  to  us,  we'll  not  have 
to  worry  about  that  one.  Every  new  jet  plane 
is  countered  by  a  thousand  new  cars  on  the 
road  to  jam  up  the  traffic.  Every  new  device 
for  speeding  the  mail  by  car  or  helicopter, 
will  surely  find  a  hundred  postmen  with  sore 
feet.  We  needn't  worry.  We'll  exert  our 
resentment  somehow. 

— Mr.  Harper 
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All  Sides  of  Paradise 
Charles  Poore 


We  have  come  to  an  astonishing  point 
in  our  history  when  almost  every- 
body seems  to  be  looking  back, 
fondly,  at  the  same  mysteriously  golden  past. 
That  could  hardly  have  happened  in  the  old 
days.  Indeed,  it  probably  was  never  true 
before— and  it  may  be  just  as  well,  various 
things  considered  and  the  moodier  ones 
ignored,  if  it  is  never  so  again.  After  all, 
each  generation  is  entitled  to  its  own  misty, 
antique  area  of  pleasurable  remembrance. 
And  anyway,  it's  high  time  we  really  created 
some  sort  of  a  world  that  future  generations 
can,  without  horror  or  dismay,  call  the 
Good  Old  Days. 

At  the  moment,  however,  as  Arthur  Mize- 
ner's  admirable  life  of  the  greatly  gifted  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  The  Far  Side  of  Paradise  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  $3.75),  serves  to  show,  today's 
youngsters,  today's  middle-aged— those  hardy 
veterans  of  the  Lost  Generation's  forays, 
battles,  and  betrayals— and  today's  older  peo- 
ple, are  all  looking  back  at  the  nineteen- 
twenties  with  a  kind  of  unanimous  delight. 
You  see  the  talismans  everywhere.  The  stage 
recalls  its  scenes,  the  styles  bring  back  its 
clothes  (men's  button-down-collar  shirts,  how- 
ever, have  lost  that  extra  button  in  the  back) 
and  the  girl  you  pass  on  the  street,  wearing 
a  cutout  ice-bucket  for  a  hat,  is  obviously 
bound  for  tea  at  the  Plaza  or  under  the  Bilt- 
more's  clock. 

Why?  Well,  because  to  older  people,  the 
nineteen-twenties,  for  all  their  frenzies,  are 
the  last  years  of  consecutive  tranquillity  they 
can  think  of,  offhand.  The  middle-aged  have 
taken  to  recalling  the  ruddy  epoch  when  they 


pranced  high— as  Southerners  used  to  recall 
the  pre-Sherman  manses  and  magnolias.  And 
to  the  youngsters,  born  in  the  depression 
years  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  war,  war, 
and  more  war,  the  legend  of  the  Jazz  Age 
sounds  like  a  sort  of  Gay  Nineties  in  approxi- 
mately modern  dress. 

There  was  more  to  the  age  than  the  leg-end 
or  the  remembered  look  of  it,  though.  And 
other  ages  were  simultaneously  preparing  to 
live  or  preparing  to  die.  The  march  of  the 
collars  (someone  should  write  a  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  as  reflected  in 
men's  collars)  showed,  among  others,  Calvin 
Coolidge's  shiny  little  throat  cuffs,  Herbert 
Hoover's  wedding-cake  chokers,  and  the 
Army  ones,  whose  tips  seem  always  threaten- 
ing to  overlap,  as  well  as  the  button-down 
kind.  The  age  of  Fitzgerald  really  stretches 
from  September  1896,  when  he  was  born,  to 
December  1940,  when  he  died. 

In  it  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  Age  of 
Roosevelt,  set  forth  in  FDR— A  Pictor- 
ial Biography  skillfully  assembled  by 
Stefan  Lorant  (Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.95) 
and  F.  D.  R.—His  Personal  Letters,  1928-1945 
(Duell,  $10).  In  it  was  part  of  the  Tarking- 
tonian  Hoosier  Age  you  see  reflected  in  Jes- 
samyn  West's  earthy,  antic,  and  imaginative 
new  novel,  The  Witch  Diggers  (Harcourt, 
Brace,  $3.50).  And  it  was  flagrantly  a  part 
of  the  Age  of  Mencken,  the  Baltimore  Smart 
Setter  whose  tirades  and  Algonquinades  are 
sketched  with  unflagging  admiration  by  Wil- 
liam Manchester  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
pages  of  Disturber  of  the  Peace:    The  Life 
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and  Times  of  H.  L.  Mencken  (Harper, 
$3.75). 

It  was  an  age  that  left  desperately  in- 
volved quantities  of  unfinished  business  to 
the  ages  that  followed.  A  part  of  that  busi- 
ness was  partly  settled  on  bloody  foreign 
fields,  such  as  the  wartime  Italy  of  M.  R.  Kad- 
ish's  searing,  searching  story,  Point  of  Honor 
(Random  House,  $3).  Here  is  a  war  novel 
that  begins  as  if  it  had  been  written  with 
Norman  Mailer's  iron  fist,  goes  on  as  if  it 
were  a  biography  of  the  characters  in  Bill 
Mauldin's  incomparable  cartoons,  and  ends 
in  a  somber  salute  to  hope. 

What  else  has  the  present  age  but  hope? 
Well,  it  has  more  good  writers  and  more 
courageous  publishers  than  it  always  deserves, 
I  sometimes  suspect  when  I  am  listening  to 
people  who  can't  find  time  to  read  a  book 
and  yet  take  hours  to  discuss  what's  wrong 
with  current  literature.  True,  we  are  pres- 
ently afflicted  with  an  unusually  sticky  flood 
of  precious  writing  by  precious  authors  who 
write  precious  well  about  precious  little.  But 
we  also  have  an  able  lot  with  things  worth 
saying  that  are  all  worth  hearing.  They 
should  not  be  widely  unread. 

I  hope  that  everyone  who  has  read  Budd 
Schulberg's  The  Disenchanted  will  now  read 
The  Far  Side  of  Paradise,  for  it's  a  wonder- 
fully interesting  portrait  of  the  true  Fitz- 
gerald and  his  fabulous  age.  And  I  hope 
a  great  many  people  will  read  Jessamyn 
West's  The  Witch  Diggers,  for  Miss  West's 
writing  has  more  salty  vigor  and  exuberance 
than  the  combined  works  of  a  dozen  authors 
from  the  moanin'-low  set.  Her  scene  is  bleak 
and  bare— which  heightens,  all  the  more,  the 
richness  of  her  observation  and  her  charac- 
terization. 

The  time  is  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
locality  is  southern  Indiana,  not  far  from  the 
Kentucky  border,  and  the  cast  ranges  from 
the  fierce  and  fantastic  guests  of  the  county 
who  live  at  the  Poor  Farm  to  the  lovers  who 
suffer  there  in  intricately  separate  worlds  of 
their  own.  The  obvious  temptations  to  make 
this  a  quaint  and  curious  period  piece  have 
been  stern iy  set  aside  by  Miss  West.  She  is 
writing  about  human  beings,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  and  she  writes  about  them  un- 
commonly well. 

You'll  remember  Gate  and  Christie,  Lib 
and  Fink,  lor  a  long  time.    You'll  also  re- 


member  the  soldiers  in  Point  of  Honor.  It 
was  originally  to  have  been  called  The  Re- 
sponsibles,  which  made  even  plainer  the 
heavily  italicized  moral  of  the  story:  "What 
are  we  fighting  for?"  But  in  spite  of  the 
fragrantly  uncured  talk,  which  begins  to 
sound  a  shade  old-fashioned  now  (a  law  of 
diminishing  returns  finally  checks  all  stylistic 
excesses,  doesn't  it?)  the  day-by-day  adven- 
tures of  the  cannoneers  have  subtle  shades  of 
meaning. 

That  search  for  meaning,  for  the  justi- 
fications of  life,  animates,  in  the  long- 
run,  most  new  books.  It  suggests  that 
(certain  signs  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing) life  must  be  pretty  good  if  so  many 
want  so  earnestly  to  improve  it.  And  it  is 
part  of  all  that  unfinished  business  on  hand. 
It  turns  up  now  in  dozens  of  what-we-must- 
do-to-be-saved  books  and  charts  for  finding 
ways  of  getting  it  done. 

Here,  for  a  shining  example,  is  Barbara 
Ward's  new  blueprint  for  survival,  a  far- 
ranging  examination  of  what's  got  to  be  done 
to  beat  the  Soviets.  Not  least  among  the  in- 
gredients, of  course,  are  European  brains  and 
American  money.  Her  book  is  called,  this 
time,  Policy  for  the  West  (Norton,  $3.75), 
but  it  also  faces  East,  as  realistic  books  had 
better,  these  days,  no  matter  how  often  we're 
told  that  Europe  Is  the  Main  Show. 

One  day,  I  hope,  Bill  Mauldin  will  draw  a 
cartoon  of  Willie  and  Joe  in  Korea,  reading  a 
copy  of  an  American  newspaper  on  a  beach- 
head, with  one  of  them  saying:  "But  Europe 
is  the  main  show,  it  says  here— ya  road-com- 
pany actor." 

Miss  Ward  is  so  pretty,  personally,  that  her 
writing,  in  the  best  London  Economist  style, 
usually  sounds  pretty  impersonal.  But  she 
has  sensible,  if  sometimes  belated,  brain 
waves.  As  when  she  tells  the  West  what  a 
fool  it  was  to  think  there  ever  were  easy  ways 
of  handling  the  Bear  that  walks  like  a  mad- 
man. Her  bobbing  and  weaving  through  the 
mazes  of  Marshall  planning  and  martial  doz- 
ing are  very  nimble  indeed.  And  her  con- 
clusion is  downright  poetic.  Hear  these  stir- 
ring lines  by  Miss  Ward:  "We  are  not  bound 
by  collective  selfishness.  No  iron  law  of  eco- 
nomics holds  us  down.  The  Western  world 
is  a  world  of  freedom  and  in  it,  the  Western 
powers  can   freely  choose  and  freely  act." 
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And  now  hear  Keats,  posted,  ap- 
parently, to  the  Economist's  staff 
for  the  duration: 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  im- 
mortal bird! 
No  hungry  generations  tread  thee 

down- 
In  all  truth,  the  Ward-Keats  col- 
laboration, their  clarion  call  for  peo- 
ple to  do  something,  not  just  sit 
there  wringing  their  hands,  is  a 
welcome  change  from  so  much  of 
the  tragic  modern  landscape,  over 
there,  where  Miss  Ward  seems  at 
the  moment  to  be  the  best  man  of 
all  at  using  the  Oxford-Union  man- 
ner polemically,  and  even 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each 
other  groan; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  lew,  sad,  last 
gray  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale  and 
specter-thin  and  dies; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full 
of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs; 

Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lus- 
trous eyes, 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond 
tomorrow. 

It  was,  you  remember,  from  that 
same  poem,  the  "Ode  to  a  Night- 
ingale," with  Ruth  amid  the  ever- 
alien  corn,  that  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  himself  always  an  alien 
from  Minnesota  at  Princeton  and  in 
New  York,  always  an  alien  from 
America  on  the  Riviera,  chose  the 
title  for  his  finest  novel,  for  one  of 
the  finest  American  novels  of  our 
time,  Tender  Is  the  Niglit.  And 
after  he  had  written  it  he  became 
increasingly  an  alien  anywhere  he 
lived,  during  those  last,  tragic  years, 
when,  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune, he  still  showed  he  could 
write  rings  around  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  wonderful  be- 
ginning of  The  Last  Tycoon. 

What  exorbitant  demands  are  we 
capable  of  making  on  an  American 
writer  if  we  still  say  that  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald was  merely  "full  of  unful- 
filled promise"  when  he'd  written 
those  two,  and  The  Great  Gatsby, 
and  such  stories  as  "Babylon  Re- 
visited" and  "May  Day"  and  "The 
Rich  Boy"?  You'll  find  that  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  first  novel,  This  Side  of 
Paradise,  is  still  full  of  pretty  won- 
derful writing,  too,  if  you  can  drop 


the  idea  that  it  is  Merely  a  Novel 
About  College  Boys  and  Finishing 
School  Girls  into  a  convenient  ash 
tray  before  you  start.  It  will  soon 
occur  to  you,  then,  that  college  boys 
and  finishing  school  girls  are  really 
people,  too,  really  human  beings— 
though  they've  never  sailed  a  raft 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  done 
anything  else  as  practical  as  that,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Mizener's  biography  gets 
away  to  a  very  slow  start.  You  feel 
that  he  spent  an  immense  amount 
of  time  reading  old  copies  of  the 
Princeton  Tiger,  the  Daily  Prince- 
tonian,  and  the  Nassau  Lit,  and  that 
he's  hell-bent  on  using  all  that  ma- 
terial. And  it's  all  used,  first  and 
last,  if  only  to  prove,  once  again, 
that  when  an  author  has  a  good 
story  to  tell.,  he  usually  tells  it  from 
time  to  time. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Mizener 
seems  to  have  used  the  pieces  in  The 
Crack-up,  edited  by  Edmund  Wil- 
son, with  a  kind  of  appalling  thor- 
oughness. You  get  the  impression, 
for  example,  that  he  quotes  differ- 
ent sentences  from  a  single  letter  in 
four  or  five  different  parts  of  the 
biography.  Yet  it  is  really  only 
when  Mr.  Mizener  breaks  away 
from  that  fundamentals-of-scholarly- 
research  starch,  and  starts  sketching 
freely,  using  the  material  about 
Scott  Fitzgerald  that  he  got  from 
talking  to  people  who  knew  him, 
that  the  portrait  really  comes  to  life. 

Why  is  that?  Mainly,  I  think,  be- 
cause you  can  sometimes  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  a  man  or  a  girl  from 
the  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
person  who  is  talking  than  from 
what  is  being  said.  Because  im- 
pressions absorbed  in  the  mind  are 
more  important  than  material 
learned  by  rote.  Isn't  that  why 
James  Boswell  is  the  greatest  biog- 
rapher of  all? 

IN  the  case  of  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
Buffon's  classic  statement  that 
the  style  is  the  man  himself  is  so 
true  that  we  gladly  let  Mr.  Mizener 
lead  us  again  through  his  books, 
knowing  that  Fitzgerald  lives  on 
every  page.  The  weary  old  discus- 
sion of  just  how  much  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald was  taken  in  by  the  rich  is 
dutifully  aired  again,  though  the 
main  point  is  almost  missed— that, 
in  any  case,  he  found  rich  material 


in  the  gildable  chronicle  of  their 
gullible  lives. 

The  most  poignant  commentary 
of  all  on  that  is  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
a  wealthy  friend  when  in  disgrace 
with  fortune  and  men's  eyes:  "I  do 
not  know  very  many  rich  people 
well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my 
life  has  been  cast  among  rich  people 
—certainly  only  two  well  enough  to 
have  called  upon  in  this  emer- 
gency." 

The  emergencies  accelerated,  year 
by  year,  and  there  were  many  of 
them,  even  in  the  days  when  he  was 
considered  the  most  carefree  char- 
acter in  the  carefree  age  he  had  in- 
vented. He  seldom  had  enough 
money,  he  never  had  enough  time, 
he  always  drank  too  much,  he  al- 
ways needed  more  friends  —  how 
much  he  needed  them  only  biog- 
raphies written  some  decades  from 
now  can  fully  tell.  The  living  can 
still  exact  reticences. 

The  furies  always  pursued  him. 
He  suffered  from  the  vagaries  of 
Zelda,  his  wife,  the  eternal  Fitzgerald 
heroine,  as  well  as  from  his  own, 
and  they  sometimes  made  those 
around  them  suffer  quite  elabo- 
rately. Their  dreams  created  night- 
mares and  their  nightmares  were 
only  partial  atonements  for  their 
dreams.  If  anyone  said  they  never 
grew  up,  why,  that  woidd  be  a  com- 
pliment, in  a  way,  considering  the 
harm  that  was  done  by  some  of  the 
people  who  grew  up  in  the  age 
around  them. 

Once,  Scott  Fitzgerald  seemed  to 
have  won  everything.  And  once, 
Scott  Fitzgerald  seemed  to  have  lost 
everything.  But  neither  statement 
was  ever  really  true.  We  know  that 
now,  living  as  we  do  in  a  time  that 
is  more  chaotic  than  his  own  :ige> 
or  his  own  life,  ever  was— and  see- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  it,  a  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald Revival  in  full  swing,  with 
new  editions  of  his  novels  coming 
along  (they  were  all  out  of  print 
when  he  died)  and  new  anthologies 
of  his  stories,  and  new  books  about 
him,  always  on  the  way.  What 
would  he  say  about  it  all?  He 
might  say  what  he  said  on  the  title 
page  of  one  of  his  novels,  The 
Beautiful  and  Damned:  "The  vic- 
tor belongs  to  the  spoils." 

A  true  biographer  is  about  as 
ruthless  a  kind  of  investigator  as 
you  can  find,  and  Mr.  Mizener  is  a 
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true  biographer.  The  world  judges 
biographers  by  standards  which  re- 
quire them  to  publish  most  intimate 
things  that  it  does  not  encourage 
people  to  air  in  other  circumstances. 
The  hallowed  process  begins  with 
reading  the  subject's  mail  and  dia- 
ries, and  goes  on  to  all  sorts  of  medi- 
cal records,  wiving  and  drinking 
habits,  off-campus  love  affairs,  theo- 
logical and  political  views,  and  the 
gaudiest  sort  of  hearsay. 

You  cannot  libel  the  dead?  Well, 
you  can  certainly  make  a  very 
different  life  portrait.  When  in- 
vestigators for  government  agencies 
of  any  kind  go  to  work  on  a  living 
man's  biography  the  most  devoted 
admirer  of  untrammeled  research  is 
naturally  apt  to  sing  a  very  differ- 
ent tune.  In  a  brilliantly  written 
new  book,  The  Loyalty  of  Free  Men 
(Viking,  S3),  Alan  Barth  of  the 
Washington  Post  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  techniques  of  loy- 
alty checkers,  the  provisions  of  se- 
curity laws,  the  treason  and  perjury 
trials,  and  other  points  where  fric- 
tion develops  between  our  ma- 
chinery for  tumbling  out  the  Com- 
munists and  their  variously  labeled 
fellow-travelers  and  our  machinery 
for  keeping  democracy  running 
smoothly. 

He  uncovers  a  number  of  blem- 
ishes, imperfections,  and  howling 
inequities,  as  who  wouldn't  when  he 
started  to  look  into  any  of  the  rest- 
less  activities  of  man.  Then,  being 
an  editorial  writer,  he  fires  salvos  of 
Solemn  Warnings  at  all  targets,  in- 
viting the  usual  reprisals.  But  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Barth  can  still  get  his 
unsparing  opinions  published,  suit- 
ably festooned  and  garlanded  with 
advance  praise  from  distinguished 
authorities,  gives  a  reassuring  ink- 
ling that  freedom  is  not  already 
packing  and  getting  ready5  to  leave 
for  parts  unknown. 

A  longer  view  of  the  perils  that 
plague  lice  men  is  taken  by  Adoll 
A.  Berle,  Jr.,  in  Natural  Selection  of 
Political  Forces  (University  of  Kan- 
sas Press,  $2).  This  is  a  stimulating 
philosophical  venture.  It  suggests 
that  the  law  of  political  force 
(Berle's  Law,  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  1938-44,  and  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Brazil,  1945-46, 
must  hear  his  present  Columbia 
legal   students  calling   it)  runs  by 
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natural  principle  resembling  the 
biological  ways  of  nature.  You  can 
apply  Berle's  Law  to  the  day's  news, 
domestic  and  foreign.  You  can  trace 
it,  with  Mr.  Berle's  help,  through 
the  rise  and  fall  of  dictators.  And 
you  can  also  have  quite  a  lot  of  fun 
following  it  through  the  mazy  lore 
of  office  politics  your  loquacious 
friends  sometimes  use  to  while  away 
a  luncheon  hour. 

Mr.  Berle  is  dealing  with  a 
vitally  serious  subject,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  him  from  being  cheer- 
fully interesting.  In  discussing  the 
Hitlerian  mystique  of  brutality,  for 
example,  he  blandly  remarks  that 
"the  United  States,  which  does  not 
number  among  its  more  recent  vices 
undue  attention  to  abstract  think- 
ing," looked  on  for  some  time  with 
limited  concern.  The  Europeans, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  "a 
philosophical  force  is  gossamer, 
spun  of  incomprehensible  words; 
but  they  also  knew  that  it  can  pro- 
duce social  results  capable  of  knock- 
ing civilization  to  pieces."  However, 
we've  all  taken  to  watching  with 
more  lively  concern  the  Soviet  plan 
for  distributing  poverty  and  priva- 
tion over  the  world  in  full  equality, 
under  police-state  auspices. 

President  Roosevelt's  increasing 
concern  for  just  what  the  So- 
viets were  hatching  among  their 
own  postwar  nest  eggs  is  shown  in 
a  cablegram  to  Stalin  that  you'll 
find  toward  the  end  of  F.  D.  R.—His 
Personal  Letters,  1928-1945.  Why, 
he  wanted  to  know,  was  subaltern 
Gromyko  to  head  the  Bolshies  at 
San  Francisco?  "1  am  afraid."  he 
said,  "that  Mr.  Molotov's  absence 
will  be  construed  all  over  the  world 
as  a  lack  of  comparable  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  government" 
in  the  great  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations.  Well,  Molotov  finally  went. 
But  F.  D.  R.'s  premonitions  have 
proved  only  too  true. 

The  atmosphere  had  been  spec- 
tacularly different  in  November 
1942,  when  President  Roosevelt  had 
written  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  a 
Morgan  partner  with  whom  he 
frequently  discussed  foreign  policy 
matters:  "Dear  Tom— I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  excellent  speech 
of  yours  at  the  American-Soviet 
Friendship  meeting." 

You  will   not   find   in   many  of 


these  letters  the  resonant,  cadenced 
eloquence  that  Robert  Sherwood 
and  Archibald  MacLeish  brought  to 
F.  D.  R.'s  style  in  some  of  his  public 
utterances.  Nor  will  you  find  ex- 
plosive opinions  on  music  critics 
and  Marine  publicists.  But  you 
will  find  some  pretty  brisk  words  on 
a  multitude  of  great  affairs  and  tre- 
mendous trifles.  In  a  November 
1938  letter  to  Herbert  C.  Pell, 
F.  D.  R.  agreed  with  Pell's  suggestion 
that  Munich  was  only  a  costly  truce 
and  that  appeasement  would  be 
futile.  "Our  British  friends,"  he 
said,  "must  begin  to  fish  or  cut  bait." 
And  in  a  note  to  Winston  Churchill 
in  July  1942,  he  said  he  was  sorry 
that  the  sending  of  private  presents 
to  Britain  had  to  be  cut  to  save  ship- 
ping: "However,  if  you  personallv 
long  for  a  seven-to-one-Martini,  I 
^ill  send  it  across  pronto." 

We  now  know,  at  any  rate,  far 
more  about  President  Roosevelt  than 
he  and  all  his  family  could  ever 
have  recalled  in  his  lifetime,  thanks 
to  the  vast  range  of  the  illimitable 
Roosevelt  books— and  even  the  fam- 
ily might  be  surprised  to  see  some 
of  the  photographs  Stefan  Lorant 
has  assembled  for  FDR— A  Pictorial 
Biography.  It  is  a  remarkable 
mosaic  of  text  and  pictures,  begin- 
ning at  Hyde  Park  and  returning 
there  at  last.  He  sits  on  his  massive 
father's  massive  knee.  He  rides— 
prophetically?— a  donkey.  He  ap- 
pears at  Groton,  at  Harvard,  in  wed- 
ding pictures,  and  wading  in  the 
sea.  He  becomes  a  New  York  State 
Senator,  serves  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (attended  by  admirals 
with  surrey-fringed  epaidets)  and 
moves  gradually  from  the  faded, 
over-enlarged  snapshots  of  obscurity 
into  the  glossy  prints  of  fame. 

With  so  much  else  to  distract  his 
attention,  F.  D.  R.  could  not  give 
proper  weight  to  the  lively,  late- 
blooming  war  that  H.  L.  Mencken 
waged  against  him,  but  that,  as  you 
see  in  Disturber  of  the  Peace, 
scarcely  fazed  Mencken  at  all. 
Which  was  reasonable  enough,  come 
to  think  of  it,  since  Mencken's  own 
time  was  always  clamorously  filled 
—as  a  rising  Baltimore  newspaper 
man,  editor  of  the  Smart  Set,  the 
American  Mercury,  and  a  number 
of  more  evanescent  magazines  dedi- 
cated to  transitory  love. 

Then  there  were  all  the  tremen- 


dous crusades  in  false-face  that 
Mencken,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  George  Jean  Nathan  (they  took 
irregular  turns  at  playing  Sancho  to 
the  other's  Quixote),  was  always  lead- 
ing against  the  windmills  of  politics 
and  in  defense  of  the  gin-mills  of 
prohibition.  There  was  the  gener- 
ous help  and  encouragement  he  gave 
young  writers,  Scott  Fitzgerald 
among  them,  and  there  was  the 
furiously  energetic  work  of  getting 
all  those  books  of  Prejudices,  and 
such,  pasted  together.  And  the 
monument  on  The  American  Lan- 
guage, surrounded,  toward  the  end, 
by  the  sunny  garden  of  reminiscen- 
ces, watered  with  Pilsener. 

A  part  of  Mencken's  charm— he  is 
very  much  alive,  as  I  write— is  that 
he  was  not  only  a  magnificently  fiery 
antagonist  of  all  revivalists,  but  that 
he  was,  himself,  one  of  the  most  re- 
ligiously dedicated  revivalists  of  all. 
He  flourished  most  mightily  in  the 
nineteen-twenties,  which  he  shared 
with  Scott  Fitzgerald.  In  still  far 
distant  future  decades  I  hope  they 
meet  on  every  pleasant  side  of  Para- 
dise. 
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By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 


FICTION 

The  Loved  and  Envied,  by  Enid 
Bagnold. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  Mr.  Alan 
Prvce- Jones  wrote  a  stimulating  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  remarked,  among 
other  things,  on  how  much  modern 
novels,  "like  the  century  itself,  tend 
to  reflect  middle  age."  Miss  Bag- 
nold's  novel  is  an  example,  and 
though  we  may  not  like  the  trend, 
a  good  one.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  fifty-three  years 
old,  who  has  been  blessed  all  her 
life  with  a  gift  for  love  and  friend- 
ship. At  fifty-three  she  is  still  the 
love  of  many  men  and  the  envy  of 
most  women.  But  her  charm  carries 
with  it  its  fatal  consequences.  Those 
who  belong  to  her— her  husband 
and  daughter— are  consumed  by  the 
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fire  which  burns  out  the  little  can- 
dles of  their  personalities.  Though 
as  a  novel  Miss  Bagnold's  book  does 
not  seem  quite  resolved,  it  is  a  study 
in  the  destructiveness  of  charm,  a 
wise  picture  of  middle  age  and  also 
of  old  age,  and,  as  anyone  who  has 
read  Notional  Velvet  or  Serena 
Blandish  could  guess,  a  very  con- 
vincing, almost  an  exciting  story  in 
a  timeless  European  setting. 

Doubleday.  $3 

Rivers  Porting,  by  Shirley  Barker. 
As  one  who  rarely  reads  historical 
novels  I  had  forgotten  what  "rich 
in  historical  background"  can  mean. 
This  book  takes  its  name,  in  transla- 
tion, from  the  New  Hampshire 
river,  Piscataqua,  along  whose 
banks  the  Hampshire  men  from 
England  settled  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  England  it  was  the  time 
of  struggle  between  Cromwell  and 
the  king;  in  New  England,  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
And  in  London  there  was  the 
plague  and  the  fire,  and  our  charac- 
ters are  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
things.  So  much  for  background. 
As  for  characters  and  situation, 
there  are  good  whores  and  bad 
preachers,  near-witches,  and  two 
generations'  worth  of  most  romantic 
romance,  lovers'  partings  and  lovers' 
meetings,  renunciations  and  recon- 
ciliations, and  one  prison  break  that 
Hollywood  might  envy.  .  .  .  It's  an 
absorbing  story  all  right,  but  per- 
haps because  I  am  so  little  versed 
in  the  field,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
morality,  though  laid  on  thicker 
than  a  Xew  England  winter,  is 
phony  and  the  happy  resolution  is 
more  cloying  than  satisfying.  Lit- 
erary Guild  choice  for  January. 

Crown,  33 

The  Scarlet  Szvord,  by  H.  E.  Bates. 
At  a  furious  speed  Mr.  Bates  tells 
a  frightful  story  of  civil  war  in  India 
centering  in  a  mission  in  Kashmir 
which  harbors  men,  women,  and 
children  of  many  nationalities.  The 
ferocious  Pathans  come  down  from 
the  mountains,  shouting,  raping, 
and  murdering  as  they  take  ovei 
the  mission  buildings  which  extend 
across  the  informal  battle  line.  It 
is  a  breath-taking  story  from  start 
to  finish;  horrible,  but  funny,  too, 
in  an  incredible  way.  If  it  is  occa- 
sionally repetitious  and  things  hap- 


pen too  quickly,  and  if  it  proves 
very  little  in  the  end  except  the  old 
story  of  what  horror  suffered  in  com- 
mon does  for  all  kinds  of  people,  it 
is  still  a  marvelously  vivid  and  excit- 
ing story. 

Little,  Brown,  S3 

Quorum,  by  Phyllis  Bentley. 
Miss  Bentley  weaves  her  stories  as 
intricately  and  surely  as  the  best 
fabrics  are  woven  on  the  West 
Riding  looms  she  knows  so  well.  She 
is  first  of  all  a  master  of  the  nar- 
rative art,  and  a  regional  novelist  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  phrase.  In 
this  book,  as  in  Inheritance  and  all 
her  other  novels  but  two,  the  back- 
ground is  an  industrial  center  in  the 
West  Riding  country  of  England. 
But  this  is  a  thoroughly  modernized 
industrial  center  and  the  book  tells 
the  story  of  how  one  meeting  of 
the  Ashworth  Textile  Pageant  Com- 
mittee changed  the  lives  of  all  who 
attended  it,  from  the  pretty  repre- 
sentative of  the  Youth  Groups  to 
the  talkative  Communist  at  the  foot 
of  the  table.  It  is  a  beautifully  in- 
tegrated story  as  well  as  a  pano- 
ramic picture  of  a  modern  commu- 
nity functioning  in  a  democra<  5 

Macmillan,  S3 
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Tito  and  Goliath,  by  Hamilton 
Fish  Armstrong. 

In  1936,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed  in  the  Hotel  Lutetia  in  Paris, 
Nikolai  Bukharin  (then  editor  of 
Izvestia,  still  unpurged  by  Stalin) 
told  Mr.  Armstrong  that  "national 
rivalry  between  Communist  states 
was  an  impossibility— 'by  definition 
an  impossibility.'  "  This  book  l>\ 
the  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  an  au- 
thority on  eastern  Europe,  explains 
how  the  impossible  became  possible 
in  Yugoslavia— and  so  may  become 
possible  elsewhere— in  ideological, 
humanistic,  and  historic  terms,  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  a  dispute  over 
power  between  Tito  and  Stalin.  At 
a  moment  when  American  help  to 
Tito— and  what  kind  it  shall  be— is 
a  matter  of  world-shaking  impor- 
tance, the  information  in  this  book 
is  invaluable.  Happily  for  us  and 
lor  Tito,  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  very 
literate  man  and  the  book  is  most 
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enjoyable  reading— if  one  can  use  so 
frivolous  a  word  in  connection  with 
so  momentous  a  subject. 

Macmillan,  $3 

Family  Reunion,  by  Ogden  Nash. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Nash's  first 
book  of  poems  was  published.  As  a 
kind  of  anniversary  celebration  his 
publisher  asked  if  there  weren't 
enough  poems  about  children  in 
that  first  book  and  the  nine  volumes 
which  have  appeared  since  to  make 
a  book  for  children.  He  wrote  back 
that  he  would  rather  assemble  a 
book  for  the  family  "which  is  a 
unit  composed  not  only  of  children 
but  of  men,  women,  an  occasional 
animal,  and  the  common  cold." 
This  is  the  book,  made  up  of  those 
poems  on  family  relationships  which 
"seem  still  to  stand  up  fairly  firmly, 
by  which  I  mean  that  the  writer  can 
read  them  without  visibly  wincing." 
The  introduction,  from  which  I 
quote,  is  a  joy  in  itself,  but  anyone 
who  stops  there— and  no  one  can- 
will  miss  as  hilarious  and  varied  a 
lot  of  sound  commentary,  wisdom, 
wit— not  to  mention  verse— on  the 
American  family  as  exists  anywhere. 

Little,  Brown,  $2.50 


BOOK  FORECAST 

Three  of  the  important  new  novels 
have  as  their  subject  World  War  II 
or  the  men  who  fought  it.  The 
first,  coming  from  Scribner's  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  is  From  Here  to  Eternity, 
by  James  Jones  (who  wrote  a  story 
called  "The  Way  It  Was"  published 
in  Harper's  a  little  over  a  year  ago). 
It  is  a  first  novel  about  men  in  the 
Army  in  Hawaii  in  the  time  just 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  comparing  it  in  impor- 
tance with  first  novels  such  as  This 
Side  of  Paradise,  The  Sun  Also 
Rises,  and  Cry,  the  Belox>ed  Coun- 
try. .  .  .  On  March  2,  Doubleday 
will  publish  The  Caine  Mutiny  by 
Herman  Wouk,  which  the  catalogue 
describes  as  "a  big-canvas  novel  of 
World  War  II  in  the  South  Pacific, 
with  a  smashing  love  story— by  the 
author  of  Aurora  Dawn."  .  .  .  And 
on  March  19,  from  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Young,  comes  the  story  of  a  Red 
Cross  girl  in  wartime  London,  Wine 
of  Violence,  by  Ralph  Ingersoll. 


Politics 

Viking  has  obtained  the  private 
diaries  and  papers  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  James  Forrestal,  and 
will  publish  them  in  book  form  in 
the  spring.  They  will  be  edited  by 
Walter  Millis  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tril>une  editorial  staff.  .  ,  . 
Madame  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit, 
formerly  Indian  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  sister  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  and  now  Indian  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  "has  re- 
ceived permission  of  her  govern- 
ment" to  write  a  book  about  mod- 
ern India  and  its  place  in  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  called  This  Is  India  and 
will  be  published  by  Prentice-Hall 
in  April.  .  .  .  Lin  Yutang  is  translat- 
ing for  John  Day  to  publish  soon  a 
book  by  Hsiao  Ying  called  /  Was 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Woman  Secretary. 
She  was,  but  escaped  the  Party  "after 
nine  years  of  disillusionment." 

A7id  Ideas 

The  three  books  mentioned  above 
are  obviously  factual  background 
material  on  the  world  situation. 
Others  deal  with  the  ideas  that  cre- 
ate it— in  novel  form.  Henry  Haz- 
litt,  economist  and  co-editor  with 
John  Chamberlain  of  the  new  maga- 
zine, the  Freeman,  has  written  a 
novel  to  prove  the  economic  and 
moral  soundness  of  democratic  capi- 
talism vs.  communism.  It  is  called 
The  Great  Idea  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Appleton  in  the  spring. 
The  novel  starts  in  Moscow,  capital 
of  Wonworld,  in  2100  a.m.  (After 
Marx).  .  .  .  An  event  which  both  the 
publishers  (Doubleday)  and  Arthur 
Koestler  hail  as  "a  highly  significant 
event"  will  be  the  appearance  of 
The  Burned  Bramble,  by  Manes 
Sperber.  It  is  the  story  of  men  in 
the  Communist  movement  in  East- 
ern Europe  who  were  in  the  end 
finally  betrayed  by  the  ideology  to 
which  they  had  dedicated  their  lives. 

Younger  Poet 

Adrienne  Cecile  Rich,  several  of 
whose  poems  have  appeared  in  this 
magazine,  has  just  been  announced 
winner  of  the  1950  place  in  the  Yale 
Scries  of  Younger  Poets.  A  Change 
of  World,  will  be  published  in  the 
spring  by  Yale  University  Press. 
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EST! VAL  YEAR 

Whenever  you  come  to  Britain  this 
year,  you'll  sense  a  gala  spirit  in  the  air. 

For  this  is  "Festival  of  Britain  Year" 
.  .  .  and  we  are  celebrating  with  a  year- 
round,  country-wide  program  of  fairs,  fes- 
tivals, fetes,  and  exhibitions!  There's  never 
been  so  much  to  see  and  do  in  Britain,  so 
much  pageantry,  color,  and  excitement! 

You'll  find,  too,  abounding  comfort 
in  Britain  now. .  .with  food  (including  famous 
British  delicacies)  plentiful  in  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  inns  .  .  .  with  gasoline  unrationed 
and  with  shops  well-stocked  with  treasures 
old  and  new.  You'll  be  delighted  to  see  how 
far  your  dollar  goes  in  this  land  of  "fair 
value"  and  favorable  exchange  . . .  giving  you 
a  real  holiday  from  high  prices! 

So  don't  delay!  Start  planning  early 
...  to  come  to  friendly,  hospitable  Britain 
in  Festival  Year  for  a  welcome  you'll  never 
forget  .  .  .  and  the  time  of  your  life! 

Whenever  you  come  .  .  .  wherever  you  go  .  .  . 
you  II  find  more  than  ever  to  see  and  do! 

*       ★  ★ 
Wherever  you  shop  .  .  .  whatever  you  buy 
you'll  find  that  your  dollar  goes  farther! 


Beauty  bids 
you  welcome 
to  Wales  .  .  .  land 
of  song  and  legend. 


tun-  and  legend,  visiting  I  he  castles  and  collages  in  Mrilain's  cn-en 
and  pleasant  countryside.  Wherever  you  move  in  Britain's 
you  11  sense  our  background  of  2000  years  of  history! 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  .  .  .  and 

start  planning  your  visit  mm' 
Ask  him  for  illustrated  literature, 
giving  full  details  of  Fesl  ival  Year. 
Or  write  URITISI1  TKAVKLi 
Ci:\TWi:.  l!o\  .V_\  Madison 
Ave.,  New  1'ink  IT,  N.  V. 


present 


SPRING  COMW  TO  BRITAIN  EARLY...  WHY  DON'T  YOU? 


...it's  always 
a  pleasure 
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The  Crusade  Against  Acheson 

Elmer  Davis 

Where  the  Earth  Came  From  

Fred  Hoyle 

Exempt  the  Bright  Boys?  

Gerald  W.  Johnson 

Those  Virus  Diseases  

Howard  A.  Howe,  M.D. 
Fourteen  Other  Articles,  Stories,  Reviews,  etc. 
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SUPPOSE  «i'  don't  try  to  put  in  words  what  happens  with  your  first  taste  of 
this  -iieal  whiskey.  Instead,  do  this  .  .  .  Imagine  you  have  started  w  ilh  the  hasi- 
cally  finest  whiskey  ever  made  in  old  Kentucky  .  .  .  Then  you  have  wailed  for  6 
full,  round  years  to  ripen  il  slowly,  perfectly  .  .  .  Then  lake  from  your  memory 
the  finest-lasting  whiskey  you  have  ever  known  and  imagine  one  still  silkier,  ^lill 
mellower,  -till  smoother.  Do  all  these  things  ...  and  ihm  ta>le  Old  Charier! 


>  "  i  it 


in  asia 

KENTUCKY'S  FINEST 
STRAIGHT  BOURBON 

6  YEARS  OLD 


STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY •  6  YEARS  OLD-86  PROOF.  BERNHEIM  DISTILLING  CO..  INC.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


At  the  Nation's  Call 


This  country's  telephone  service  is  one  of  its 
greatest  assets  in  time  of  emergency. 

We  have  more  telephones  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  They  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  nationwide  network, 
reaching  into  every  corner  of  the  land  and  speak- 
ing in  unmistakable  tones  of  the  unity  and 
purpose  of  the  American  people. 

Every  telephone  is  a  weapon  for  our  defense. 
These  are  not  weapons  yet  to  be  built.  They 
are  here,  forty-two  million  strong.  Behind  them 


is  a  force  of  telephone  men  and  women  equal  in 
size  to  forty  divisions  —  thoroughly  trained,  well 
equipped  and  eager  to  be  of  service. 

America's  telephones  are  busier  than  ever 
with  the  urgent,  vital  calls  of  production  and 
defense.  The  products  of  America's  might  are 
rolling  off  the  assembly  lines  and  the  telephone 
is  helping  to  get  the  job  done. 

In  everything  that  concerns  the  defense  of 
our  country,  the  Bell  System  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  its  full  part . .  .  always. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  iciJBSLj 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  TELEVISION  PICTURE  TUBE 


CABINET  BY 
HERBERT 
ROSENGREM 


WThe  Royal  Sovereign  by  Du  Mont,  with 
526-square-inch  Lifetone*  picture  on  a  30-inch 
direct-view  tube.  This  distinguished  Du  Mont 
Teleset*  has  46  tubes  (including  cathode  ray  tube 
and  6  rectifier  tubes).  FM  radio  and  phono-jack. 
Cabinet  dimensions:  48"  high,  50"  wide, 
and  271,4"  deep.  Mahogany. 


From  the  laboratories  that  have 
made  possible  television  itself 
. . .  from  the  endless  research  that 
for  twenty  years  has  pioneered 
each  step  on  the  road  to 
ever  bigger  and  better  pictures . . . 
comes  the  magnificent  Du  Mont 
Royal  Sovereign  . .  .  with  its 
giant  30-inch  tube . . .  ushering 
in  a  new  era  in  the  beauty, 
power  and  glory  of  television. 
This  Teleset*  embodies  on  an 
unrivalled  scale  all  the 
famous  and  exclusive  Du  Mont 
advantages  ...  all  the  features 
that  combine  to  produce  the 
incomparable  performance  that 
is  the  hallmark  of  Du  Mont. 

Trade  Mark 


YEAR 
AS  PIONEER 


Copyright,  195),  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
and  the  Du  Mont  Television  Network,  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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although,  as  P&O  points  out  in  its  opening  item  this  month,  American  public  opinion  on 
/\  international  affairs  and  our  place  in  them  has  shifted  widely  since  1938,  there's  no  deny- 
/  m  ing  that  isolationism  is  still  a  live  issue  in  the  United  States.  The  interesting  thing  is  what 
kind  of  people  hold  to  it  today.  Sam  Lubell,  a  skillful  political  reporter,  has  been  traveling 
around  the  country  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  investigating  American  voting  habits  and 
beliefs,  and  he's  reached  some  significant  conclusions  on  "Who  Are  the  Real  Isolationists."  We 
hope  that  his  findings  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  April  issue.  In  any  case  they'll  be  along  shortly. 

David  Donald,  author  of  Lincoln's  Herndon,  contributes  a  lively  essay  on   the  Lincoln 
legend,  showing  how  various  political  groups  have  been  using  the  Great  Emancipator 
for  their  own  ends— a  kind  of  companion  piece  to  Albert  A.  Woldman's  "Lincoln  Never 
Said  That,"  which  so  many  of  our  readers  enjoyed  in  our  issue  of  last  May. 

There's  also  a  portrait  of  the  Secretary  of  Air,  Thomas  Finletter,  by  Alfred  Douglas,  and  a 
pictorial  feature  on  men's  fashions  through  the  years.  E.  A.  Goldeniveiser,  an  economist  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  and  the  author  of  Monetary  Management  in  the  United 
States,  takes  up  the  causes  of  inflation  in  a  timely  article  that  includes  suggestions  for  prevention 
as  well.  And  in  concluding  "The  Nature  of  the  Universe."  Fred  Hoyle  discusses  some  exciting 
ethical  and  metaphysical  implications  of  the  new  cosmology  which  he  has  been  describing. 
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...WALTER  J. .BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


NEW  MEMBERS 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


THE  ESSAYS  OF 


Shakespeare  w  Bacon 


All  37  Plays  •  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Histories  and  Poems 

EVERY  word  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  —  every  delightful  comedy, 
stirring  tragedy,  and  thrilling  historical  play ;  every  lovely  poem 
and  sonnet — yours  complete  in  this  beautiful  1312-page  volume.  Chuckle 
at  the  ever-modern  comedy  of  Falstaff ;  be  fascinated  by  glamorous  Cleo- 
patra ;  shudder  at  the  intrigues  of  Macbeth ;  thrill  with  Romeo  in  the 
ecstacies  of  love.  Be  amazed  at  Iago's  treachery;  step  with  delight  into 
the  whimsical  world  of  Puck  and  Bottom. 

Shakespeare  is  the  one  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as  no 
other  ever  has,  before  or  since.  So  deep  did  he  see  into  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us  that  he  is  more  alive  today  than  he  was  three  hundred  years  ago! 

Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  2  Books  Free 


On  Love,  Truth,  Friendship,  Riches 
and  54  Other  Fascinating  Subjects 

HERE  is  another  Titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era — Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
whose  surpassing  intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of  personal  guidance  and 
a  practical,  day-by-day  philosophy  of  life  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics,  books,  business,  friend- 
ship, and  the  many  other  subjects  which  Bacon  discusses  so  clearly, 
incisively,  wisely.  So  much  wit  and  wisdom  is  packed  into  these 
writings  that  quotations  from  them  have  become  part  of  our  literature. 

Both  these  handsome  De  Luxe  volumes — Shakespeare  and  Bacon — 
are  yours  free,  as  membership  gifts  from  the  Classics  Club. 


WILL  YOU  add  these  two  volumes  to 
your  library — as  membership  gifts 
from  the  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to 
join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval 
beautiful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men 
and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Colled  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will  never 
grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival  the 
most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  how  the  truly  great  books  have  become 
"classics"?  First  because  they  are  so  readable. 
They  would  not  have  lived  unless  they  were 
read;  they  would  not  have  "been  read  unless  they 
were  interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
be  easy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the  very 
qualities  which  characterize  these  selections: 
readability,  interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the 
world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members 
are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of 
books.  3.  Its  volumes  (which  are  being  used 
today  in  many  leading  colleges  and  universities) 
are  luxurious  DeLuxe  Editions — bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  $10 
bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly 
stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain  its 
original  lustre— books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 
You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take 
any  specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones  you 
want.  Xo  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price — 
aand  your  FREE  copies  of  The  Complete  Works 
of  SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON'S  ESSAYS 
— cannot  be  assured  unless  you  respond  promptly. 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  One  Park  Avenue, 
New   York   16,   N.  Y. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  EA 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and 
send  me,  FREE  the  beautiful  two-volume 
De  Luxe  Classics  Club  Editions  of  The  Com- 
plete     Works      of      SHAKESPEARE  and 

BACON'S  essays,  together  with  the  current 

selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  num- 
ber of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advunee 
description  of  future  selections.  Also.  I  may 
reject  any  volume  before  or  alter  I  receive  it, 
and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I 
wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.8!).  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
(Books  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss 


Address 


City 


{Please  l'rint  l'Uiinlu) 


Zone  No. 
(if  any  I  . 


State 


Personal  &  Otherwise 


In  October  1938,  at  the  moment  when 
German  troops  were  occupying  the 
Sudetenland,  we  published  an  article  in 
Harper's  in  which  Francis  Sill  Wick  ware  sum- 
marized American  public  opinion  as  it  had 
been  reflected  in  the  Gallup  Polls.  Now, 
twelve  years  later,  as  we  follow  the  news 
reports  from  Korea,  from  Southeast  Asia,  from 
Europe,  and  from  Washington,  it  is  worth 
reminding  ourselves  what  the  world  looked 
like  to  us  then.  Here  are  the  main  outlines 
of  our  views  on  foreign  affairs  as  Mr.  Wrick- 
ware  presented  them: 

The  polls  revealed  that  most  of  our 
preoccupation  with  international  politics 
stemmed  from  a  deep  determination  to  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  a  war  which  three 
out  of  four  of  us  believed  was  coming.  More 
than  half  of  us  thought  we  could  keep  out 
of  such  a  war.  Six  out  of  every  ten  of  us  were 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  to  deprive  Congress 
of  the  power  to  declare  war  until  there  had 
been  a  national  referendum  on  the  question 
—except  in  case  of  invasion  of  this  hemisphere 
by  an  enemy.  Yet  80  per  cent  of  us  favored 
a  larger  Air  Force,  74  per  cent  a  larger  Navy, 
and  69  per  cent  a  larger  Army.  As  to  the 
Chinese-Japanese  war,  although  40  per  cent 
of  us  said  we  were  neutral,  59  per  cent  of 
us  said  we  were  in  favor  of  China.  Yet  68 
per  cent  of  us  were  unwilling  to  have  the 
United  States  aid  China  with  shipments  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  But  strangest  of  all, 
to  a  people  who  last  year  unquestioningly 
sent  an  American  army  to  Korea  to  fight 
an  invader,  are  the  replies  to  a  question  the 
Gallup  pollsters  asked  in  February  1938.  The 
question  was:  "Should  the  United  States  go 
to  war  to  help  any  South  American  country 


attacked  by  any  European  or  Asiatic  coun- 
try?" And  the  answer  was,  "No,  68  per  cent." 

Passage  to  India 

The  world  being  what  it  is  these  days, 
we  are  glad  to  give  space  here  to  a 
letter  we  recently  received  from  the 
editor  of  India  Digest:  an  International 
Magazine  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Dear  Sir, 

At  no  time  in  recent  history  has  there 
been  such  diverse  opinion  amongst  India 
and  America  on  various  international  mat- 
ters. 

A  well-informed  Public  Opinion  in  both 
the  countries,  India  and  U.S.A.,  can  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship 
between  India  and  U.S.A. 

india  digest  is  therefore  setting  up  a 
Magazine  Exchange  Department  and  will 
be  glad  to  receive  from  friends  in  U.S.A. 
current  issues  of  any  U.S.A.  magazines  they 
have  done  with  it  for  use  in  India.  These 
magazines  will  be  used  in  various  educa- 
tional institutions  and  libraries,  colleges 
and  schools,  where  maximum  advantage 
will  be  taken  from  them. 

In  exchange  Indian  magazines  of  inter- 
national appeal  will  be  mailed  to  those 
friends,  from  here,  who  co-operate  with  us 
in  this  scheme. 

We  are  sure  a  number  of  friends  will 
co-operate  with  us  in  our  task  of  promot- 
ing better  understanding  between  India 
and  U.S.A. 

Yours  Sincerely, 
Hiro  Vaswani 

If  any  of  our  readers  care  to  send  current 
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SQUEEZING  the  last  possible  ton  of  production 
from  every  piece  of  existing  equipment.  Bigger 
and  more  powerful  turbo  -  blowers  are  being 
added  to  blast  furnaces  to  speed  up  their  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron.  Many  other  new  improve- 
ments are  making  steel  mills  produce  above 
former  capacity. 


AMERICA'S 
STRUGGLE 
TO  REARM 
STARTS 
HERE 


A  vital  part  of  our  re- 
arming program  is  the 
effort  of  600,000  men 
and  women  who  work 
for  more  than  200 
companies  in  the  steel 
industry.  They  are 
doing  these  3  things: 
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BUILDING  new  steel  mills  at  the  fastest  speed  in 
history.  Steel  is  being  made  now  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  104  million  tons  per  year.  All  the 
steel  plants  in  the  rest  of  the  world  can't  equal 
this,  but  new  equipment  will  add  at  least  11  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  end  of  1952. 
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PROVIDING  new  ore,  fuel  and  transportation 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  this 
world's  champion  industry.  New  Great  Lakes 
carrier  modeled  below  will  speed  ore  to  blast 
furnaces...  a  1200 -ton -per -day  furnaces  uses 
more  than  3700  tons  of  raw  material  per  day. 


THE  STORY  OF  steel  in  America  is  too  big 
to  tell  in  a  single  page.  But  you  should  know  the 
story  of  this  vital  battle  for  production.  Write 
for  a  reprint  of  the  interesting  article  from 
STEELWAYS,  "Steel  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves." 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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issues  of  Harper's  or  other  American  maga- 
zines to  the  editors  of  India  Digest,  the  ad- 
dress is: 

9,  Cantonment, 
Ahmedabad— 3, 
India 

Brains  and  Bratvn 

is  this  issue  goes  to  press  it  looks  as  if 
f\  the  Department  of  Defense  may  suc- 
/%  ceed  in  persuading  Congress  to  vote 
its  plan  for  universal  military  service.  But 
whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted,  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  some  provision  for  de- 
ferring certain  bright  students,  in  certain 
branches  of  study,  in  "the  national  interest." 
The  chances  are,  of  course,  that  most  of  the 
deferred  students  will  be  those  engaged  in 
scientific  studies,  because  physics  and  chem- 
istry are  still— in  the  normal,  Congress-eye 
view  of  the  world— more  important  than 
philosophy  and  anthropology,  to  say  nothing 
of  poetry  and  the  other  arts.  But  whatever 
fields  of  study  may  be  favored,  and  however 
few  or  many  students  are  deferred,  we  are 
almost  certainly  going  to  adopt  some  system 
which  will  exempt  some  unusually  brilliant 
students  from  military  duty.  There  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  keep  brains  off  the 
firing  line  and  assign  them  to  a  good  safe 
laboratory. 

Before  we  do  so,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  warning  implied  in  Gerald  W. 
Johnson's  article,  "Exempt  the  Bright  Boys?" 
(p.  30) .  Mr.  Johnson  argues,  with  what 
seems  to  P  8c  O  to  be  uncommon  good  sense, 
that  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk 
of  isolating  a  whole  generation  of  intellec- 
tuals from  the  risks  and  the  realities  which 
their  contemporaries  will  have  shared.  There 
has  been  enough  of  that  isolation  already  in 
this  country,  and  even  more  of  it  in  other 
lands,  and  it  is  no  good— either  for  the  intel- 
lectuals or  the  rest  of  us.  Besides,  don't  the 
armed  forces  netd  all  the  brains  they  can 
get? 

Mr.  Johnson  has  written  many  articles  and 
books  dealing  with  basic  problems  of  democ- 
racy. The  most  recent  book  is  Incredible  Tale 
(1950),  in  which  he  takes  a  shrewd  look  at 
what  has  happened  to  the  American  citizen  in 
the  past  half-century.  Previously  he  had  writ- 
ten biographies  of  such  men  as  Andrew  Jack- 
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son,  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Edward  A.  Filene,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  Adolph  Ochs;  several  books  about  jour- 
nalism (which  he  knows  at  first  hand,  after 
thirty  years  in  the  newspaper  business)  ;  and 
several  books  of  history,  notably  American 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  During  the  first 
world  war  he  served  in  the  infantry  with  the 
AEF  in  France.  His  most  recent  Harper's 
piece  was  "The  Villains"  in  our  Centennial 
(October  1950)  issue. 

Double  Crossing  the  Bar 

In  the  "Easy  Chair"  sixty  years  ago  (when 
George  William  Curtis  was  writing  it) 
there  was  an  amusing  anecdote  to  illus- 
trate the  "free  and  independent  American's" 
bland  assumption  that  he  is  entitled  to  know 
everything.  It  was  the  story  of  a  man,  en- 
throned on  the  rear  legs  of  his  chair  on  the 
balcony  of  a  Western  hotel,  who  arose  and 
tore  down  a  sheet  which  one  of  the  hotel's 
guests  fastened  across  his  open  window  to 
serve  as  an  improvised  curtain  while  he 
dressed.  His  reply,  when  that  amazed  and 
indignant  mortal  objected,  was  that  he  merely 
wanted  to  see  what  the  fellow  was  so  damned 
private  about. 

The  anecdote  comes  to  mind  after  reading 
Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley's  article  "Free 
Press  vs.  Fair  Trial"  (p.  90) ,  because  it 
expresses  an  attitude  which  underlies  the 
problem  with  which  Mrs.  Bromley  deals. 
That  problem  is  the  conflict  between  justice 
and  publicity,  or— more  accurately— between 
the  Bar  Association  and  the  press. 

If,  as  Mrs.  Bromley  says  in  effect,  it  were 
possible  to  assume  that  the  police  and  the 
courts  are  incorruptible,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  defendant  in  a  jury  trial  would  be 
more  likely  to  receive  justice  if  the  news 
papers  and  radio  commentators  were  required 
by  law  to  confine  themselves  to  reports  of 
court  proceedings.  The  courts  could  hang  a 
sheet  in  their  windows  with  impunity.  But 
in  the  United  States,  police  and  judges,  like 
the  guest  in  the  Western  hotel,  are  legitimate 
objects  of  curiosity,  and  when  they  screen 
their  windows  the  "free  and  independent 
American"  has  a  natural— if  annoying— desire 
to  see  what  they  are  being  so  damned  private 
about. 

To  an  honest  judge  or  policeman,  as  to  a 


METIMES  CANADA   IS  TOO  BIG  AND   BEAUTIFUL   FOR  WORDS  ...  AS    HERE   IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ROCKIES'   ICE-CAPPED  RAMPARTS 


Wherever  you  travel,  whatever  you  do. 
you'll  find  beauty  beside  you.  Here  are  high 
mountains  and  smiling  woodland  lakes, 
romantic  ocean  shores  and  mighty  inland 
cruise-ways.  History  comes  alive  in  colourful 
cities,  and  special  events  —  festivals,  fairs, 
cultural  attractions  —  add  interest  to  your 
visit.  Get  away  for  a  real  rest,  a  real  change 
— "go  abroad"  north  of  the  border.  Write 
now  for  information,  or  use  the  handy 
coupon  below. 


Cross  the  friendly  border  into 
CANADA. ..VACATIONS  UNLIMITED 


(seeing  takes  on  a  fresh,  away-  Fish  and  camp,  sen  wild  life  in  the  vast  green 
i-home  flavour  in  Canada's  cities.       spaces  of  Canada's  many  National  Parks. 


nic,  sandy  beaches  along  ocean  shores  and  inland  waters  provide  an  idyllic  setting 
a  family  holiday  .  .  .  escape  from  heat  and  crowds  and  workaday  cares. 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


hotel  guest  who  has  nothing  to  con- 
ceal but  his  shorts,  the  absence  of  a 
curtain  can  be  a  serious  inconven- 
ience, as  Mrs.  Bromley's  discussion 
of  the  Hiss  trials,  for  example,  re- 
veals. The  accused  must  be  pro- 
vided with  as  much  protection  from 
prejudging  as  it  is  possible  to  insure 
without  forgetting  that  modesty  is 
not  the  only  motive  for  curtaining 
a  window. 

Mrs.  Bromley's  article  explores 
the  arguments  for  and  against  con- 
trol of  publicity  concerning  confes- 
sions, testimony,  evidence,  and  so  on, 
and  comes  up  with  some  sane  and 
reasonable  proposals.  It  is  a  subject 
she  has  expert  knowledge  of,  for  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  her  work 
as  a  staff  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  led  her  to  in- 
vestigate various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem on  her  own  hook. 

Mrs.  Bromley  is  also  the  author 
of  two  books,  Birth  Control,  Its  Use 
and  Misuse  and  (with  Florence 
Haxton  Britten)  Youth  and  Sex. 
She  has  twice  received  an  award 
from  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women's  Club. 

Postage  Due 

Taxpayers  in  New  York  State  got 
a  five-day  extension  of  the  deadline 
for  payment  of  their  January  15  in- 
come-tax installments  this  year. 
Why?  Because  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities had  simultaneously  dumped 
more  than  1,800,000  tax  blanks  into 
the  Albany  post  office  and  had 
clogged  the  works. 

This  was  good  news  to  some  tax- 
payers, undoubtedly.  But  to  those 
who  will  read  Josh  M.  Drake,  Jr.'s 
article,  "The  Postman  Knows  the 
Answer"  (p.  97) ,  it  will  be  just 
one  more  indication  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  could  probably 
give  better  service  and  still  get  out 
of  the  red  if  Congress  and  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  government 
used  their  free-mailing  privileges 
with  more  consideration  and  re- 
straint. 

Our  old  friend  and  contributor, 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  had  a  piece 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
last  fall  in  which  he  discussed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  congressional 
franking  privilege.  He  pointed  out, 


for  instance,  that  a  candidate  run- 
ning against  an  incumbent  con- 
gressman who  can  frank  his  mail  is 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Senator 
Bridges  has  pointed  out  that  it  re- 
quires $50,000  worth  of  postage  to 
send  a  letter  to  every  registered 
voter  in  one  of  our  larger  states,  un- 
less, of  course,  you  can  frank  the 
letters. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  congress- 
men who  enjoy  such  advantages  will 
willingly  vote  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  frank,  even  if  congressional 
investigating  committees  continue 
to  dig  up  evidence  of  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  privilege.  But  when  the  pub- 
lic is  deprived  of  postal  services  in 
the  interests  of  "economy,"  the 
voters  may  well  demand  action  to 
prevent  congressmen  from  "lend- 
ing" their  franks  to  outfits  like  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, which— according  to  the 
House  committee  on  lobbying— sent 
out  between  eight  and  ten  million 
pieces  of  mail  in  four  years  under 
congressional  frank,  thus  depriving 
the  Post  Office  of  about  $300,000  in 
revenue. 

Mr.  Drake,  a  thirty-two-year-old 
veteran  of  World  War  II  who  lost 
an  arm  while  serving  as  an  infantry 
officer,  has  been  a  rural  mail  carrier 
in  Mangum,  Oklahoma,  for  three 
years.  Mangum,  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  dust  bowl,  has  been  his  home  all 
his  life,  except  for  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  four 
years  in  the  Army.  He  is  married, 
has  a  six-year-old  daughter,  and 
spends  all  his  spare  time  writing. 
During  the  past  few  years  he  has 
sold  numerous  stories  and  articles. 

Julius  Kroll,  who  made  the  lively 
drawings  for  "The  Postman,"  has 
been 'busy  as  a  magazine  and  news- 
paper artist  for  a  quarter-century. 
Despite  the  essentially  rural-America 
look  of  his  pictures  on  this  occasion 
he  was  trained  in  painting  at  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Art  and  began 
making  newspaper  caricatures  in 
Berlin  before  Hitler.  He  left  Ger- 
many in  1933,  worked  in  Copen- 
hagen for  the  next  five  years,  and 
came  first  to  this  country  to  cover 
the  World's  Fair  in  1938.  He  has 
continued  to  practice  his  art  in  New 
York,  drawing  for  many  publica- 
tions here,  except  for  a  four-year 
stay  in  Hollywood  where  he  did 
caricatures  for  the  movies. 


Don't  Miss  These  Outstanding  Musical  Events 
Your  Dealer  is  Featuring  Them  Now! 

COLUMBIA 
®  RECORDS 

First,  Finest,  Foremost  in  Recorded  Music 
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a  Maple  Leaf  Vacation 
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Famous  people  return  again  and  again  to  cele- 
brated, informal  Jasper  Park  Lodge  ...  to  its 
great  golf  course,  to  its  mountain  and  glacier 
grandeur,  its  canoeing,  its  swimming  and  fish- 
ing. Accommodation  650  guests.  Season  opens 
June  11.  Rates  from  $12.00,  including  meals. 


Ride  horseback  through  matchless  scenery  for 
hours  or  days  over  marvellous  trails.  Motor, 
hike  and  climb,  camera-shoot  beauty  spots  and 
protected  wild  life.  Fish  for  Rainbow,  Dolly 
Varden  and  Eastern  Brook  Trout.  Or  just  re- 
lax. Whatever  your  pleasure,  Jasper  doubles  it! 


Find  out  about  Canada's 
10  Top  Maple  Leaf  Vacations  at  your 
nearest  Canadian  National  Office* 

1.  Across  Canada.  6.  Jasper  in  Canadian  Rockies. 

2.  Alaska  Cruise.  7.  Minaki 

3.  British  Columbia.  (Lake  of  the  Woods). 

4.  Eastern  Cities  and  8.  Ontario  Highlands. 

Laurentians.  9.  Provinces  by  the  Sea. 

5.  Hudson  Bay  and     10.  Romantic  French  Canada 

Winnipeg.  (Gaspe  and  the  Saguenay). 

Make  your  selection  now.  Let  us  help  plan  your 
vacation  in  Canada.  Canadian  National's  maple 
leaf  tours  (non-escorted )  outline  routes,  days, 
dollars,  and  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  needs. 
Visit  or  write  your  nearest  Canadian  National 
office  listed  below,*  or  your  Travel  Agent. 


...one  of  Canada's  10  top  vacations 


Come  to  Jasper  National  Park  for  a  best-ever  vacation.  Every 
season  has  a  magic  of  its  own  amid  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
the  largest  national  playground  in  America.  You'll  want  to  visit 
Maligne  Lake,  called  by  world-travellers  the  most  beautiful 
anywhere;  see  the  spectacular  Columbia  Icefield.  Enjoy  gracious 
hospitality  on  Canadian  National's  famous  name  train,  The  Con- 
tinental Limited,  travelling  the  "Scenic  Route"  across  Canada. 


Canadian 
National 

Railways 


SERVING  All  10  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 


Maligne  Lake . . .  Grand 
Scenery . . . Grand  Fishing 


•Canadian  National  Railways  offices 
in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  Flint,  Mich.,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,  Me.,  Son  Francisco,  Seattle, 
St.  Louis,  Washington,  D.C.  In  Canada, 
360  McGill  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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BEFORE. you  leave 
for  BRITAIN.... 

Secure  your  transportation  and  reservations  and  assure  yourself 
comfortable,  carefree  travel  when  you  roam  the  British  Islesl 

•  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  everywhere,  plus  reservations  onj 

through  express  trains  • . . 

•  MOTOR  COACH.  STEAMER  TOURS  and 
CITY  SIGHTSEEING  TRIPS  .  .  . 

•  CHANNEL  STEAMER  SERVICES  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Britain  and  the  Continent.  Cabin  reservations,  too. 

•  HOTELS— Reservations  made  at  any  of  the  47  outstanding 

hotels  strategically  situated. 

•  MILEAGE  COUPONS  save  you  up  to  32%  on  transportation, 
and  permit  you  to  travel  where  and  when  you  please.  Be  sure 
to  purchase  Coupons  here— not  obtainable  in  the  British  Islesl 

Typical  of  DEVALUATION  Savings— A  one  day  tour 
through  Scotland's  scenic  wonderland  by  rail,  motor 
coach  and  steamer  for  $4.10  first  class  throughout. 

CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

or  any  office  shown  below. 

NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y.,  9  Rockefeller  PI.  LOS  ANGELES  1 4,  Col.,  5 1 0  W.  6  St. 
CHICAGO  3,  III.,  39  South  La  Salle  St.     TORONTO,  Ont.,  69  Yonge  Street 

For  illustrated  literature,  write  Dept.  20  at  any  address  shown  above 
1951— FESTIVAL  OF  BRITAIN  YEAR 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Manchester  (iuarfrtatt 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  read  the  next 
four  issues  of  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, weekly  air  edition,  at  our  risk.  This 
famous  publication  brings  you  a  fresh 
viewpoint  on  British  and  international 
affairs  —  especially  on  the  confusing 
questions  of  Korea,  East  vs.  West,  and 
the  internal  situation  in  England  today. 
The  Guardian  is  fearless,  honest,  liberal. 
It  will  stimulate  your  thinking  as  it  does 
for  the  great  opinion  makers  throughout 
the  world  who  read  it  regularly.  Ac- 
cept this  Free  Examination  Offer  by 
mailing  the  coupon  with  your  payment 
today.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Man- 
chester Guardian,  53  E.  51  St.,  New 
York  22. 


"The  Guardian  is  far  more  important 
than  its  circulation  indicates  .  .  . 
It  is  known  and  read  throughout  the 
world."  (N.  Y.  Times)  "Unquestion- 
ably, one  of  the  world's  half-dozen 
great  newspapers."   (Time  Mag.) 


J  ™  ■Moil  Coupon  for  Special  Free  Offer  ■*  "J 
I 
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THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN,  "4 
53  E.  51  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Weekly  Air  Edition,  as  checked  below 
If  not  satisfied  after  seeing  the  first  four  issues,  i 
may  cancel  and  get  a  full  refund.  My  payment  is 
enclosed. 


New,  low  rates 


□  I  year,  $6.5(1 


20  weeks,  $2 


Name 


Address 
City  


.Zone. 


.State. 


—we  stayed,  of  course. 
The  Barclay.  What  a  de- 
lightful place  that  is!" 


JBarclai* 


PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur  T.  Murray,  Managing  Director 


Roomi  from  $5 
tingle  and  $8 
double.  Sultet 
$14  and  up. 


>  Read  in  comfort  —  sitting 
or  reclining 

•  Stops  eyestrain  and  study 
slump 

•  No  holding  necessary. 
»  Use  indoors  or  out. 
»  8  adjustments  to  any  an- 
gle or  height. 

•  Collapses  to  attractive  tray  stand. 

•  Beautifully  made  in  aluminum,  walnut  or 
maple.    Price  From  $9.95. 

•  Perfect  gift  for  all.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

•  Free  Trial  for  One  Month. 
Comfor-Reader  Corp.  802  ChurchAv.BkIyn  18.N.Y. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 

Writing  short  stories,  articles  on  business,  politics,  sports, 
current  events,  travel,  books,  local  and  club  activi- 
ties, etc.,  will  enable  you  to  earn  extra  money.  In 
your  own  home,  on  your  own  time,  the  New  York  Copy 
Desk  Method  teaches  you  how  to  write  the  way  news- 
paper men  learn— by  writing.  Our  unique  "Writing  Apti- 
tude Test"  tells  whether  you  possess  the  fundamental 
qualities  essential  to  successful  writing.  You'll  enjoy 
this  test.  Write  for  it,  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Veterans:  Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 
NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

SUITE    5991-C   ONE    PARK    AVE..  NEW   YORK   16.  N.  V. 


P  &  o 

Politics  and  People 

•  ••Among  those  of  us  who  turn  to 
Elmer  Davis  for  a  nightly  radio 
analysis  of  what  went  on  during' the 
day,  there  are  differences  in  the  rea- 
sons why  we  listen  to  his  enlighten- 
ing and  astringent  report.  For  P 
&  O,  an  important  reason  is  that 
Mr.  Davis  has  the  writer's  care  for 
words,  phrases,  and  logic  of  or- 
ganization. It  seems  to  us,  in  view 
of  his  evident  talent  and  success  as  a 
writer,  an  odd  quirk  of  the  times 
that  he  became  a  radio  newsman  at 
all;  it  is  only  the  pleasure  he  affords 
us  in  the  role  in  which  he  is  most 
widely  known  that  reconciles  us  to 
his  choice.  And  the  fact  that  the 
radio  has  seemed  to  him  a  good  job 
is  to  us  a  demonstration  of  the  real 
value  of  broadcasting. 

But  Mr.  Davis's  excursions  into 
print,  when  they  come  to  light  here 
and  there,  remind  us  that  he  was 
first  of  all  a  writer  (except  for  that 
year  he  taught  in  the  Franklin,  In- 
diana, high  school  while  he  was 
completing  his  college  course  at 
Franklin  College)  before  the  radio 
had  grown  up  to  his  stature.  His 
first  major  job,  after  his  year  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  and  after 
an  editorial  apprenticeship  on  Ad- 
venture, was  a  ten-year  staff  position 
on  the  New  York  Times,  ending  in 
1924.  In  that  year  his  contributions 
to  Harper's  began,  with  a  minor 
essay  on  the  novelist's  trade  in  the 
old  "Lion's  Mouth"  department, 
and  with  the  leading  article  in  the 
October  1924  issue,  "Politics— A 
Two-Handed  Game." 

Twenty-six  years  later  he  con- 
tributed his  sixty-fourth  piece  to 
this  magazine  in  his  article  for  our 
Centennial  issue,  called,  happily, 
"Constant  Reader."  In  the  mean- 
time he  wrote  several  novels  and 
other  prose  works,  he  was  employed 
at  CBS  as  news  analyst  from  1939  to 
1942,  and  he  served  as  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion till  1945.  Since  then  he  has 
been  news  analyst  for  ABC. 

"The  Crusade  Against  Acheson" 
(p.  23)  is,  journalistically  speaking, 
a  big  gun  in  one  of  the  hottest  po- 
litical battles  of  our  times.  Mr. 
Davis's  sympathy  for  Mr.  Acheson  is 
not  that  of  one  who  grew  up  in  the 
same  school— unless  the  school  of 
American  politics  is  more  homo- 
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geneous  than  we  think  it  is.  Its 
basis  will  be  found  inherently  and 
overtly  expressed  in  this  article. 

•  ••"An  Oak  Leaf  Fell"    (p.  33) 

may  cause  some  readers  to  recall 
Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril's  last  poem 
in  Harper's,  "Remembering  a  Red 
Brick  Wall  in  Rensselaer,"  which 
inspired  a  number  of  admiring  but 
puzzled  letters.  Mr.  Ferril,  who  used 
to  contribute  "Western  Half-Acre," 
a  bimonthly  essay,  is  the  author  of 
several  books  of  verse,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Denver,  a  clever  man  with 
a  camera  and  a  mandolin.  His  full- 
time  job  is  in  the  sugar  business. 
The  next  picture  you  see  is  one  of 
Tom  Ferril  photographing  a  sugar- 
beet  farm. 


Poet  up  a  Ladder 

•  ••Several  years  ago  (in  June  1945, 
to  be  precise)  we  published  an  arti- 
cle called  "Are  you  afraid  of  Polio?" 
It  was  a  survey  of  what  was  then 
known  about  the  disease,  written  by 
the  senior  member  of  the  Polio- 
myelitis Research  Center  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr. 
Hozvard  A.  Howe. 

Now  in  an  article  in  this  issue 
and  another  which  will  follow  next 
month,  he  brings  the  experience  of 
the  past  five  years  to  bear  on  the 
whole  question  of  "Those  Virus 
Diseases"  (p.  34)  and,  in  April, 
more  specifically  polio. 

He  is  adjunct  professor  ol  epi- 
demiology at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Public  Health.  He  and 
his  colleague,  Dr.  David  Bodian,  are 
the  authors  of  Neural  Mechanisms 
in  Poliomyelitis,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1942.  He  wrote  the  chap- 
ter on  polio  for  the  well-known 
textbook,  Viral  and  Rickettsial  In- 
fections of  Man. 

His  venture  into  writing  for  the 
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Vertical  lift  for  stairwell, 
closet  or  corner.  Installed 
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•  Here,  you'll  discover  spring 
and  summer  seasons  that  are 
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actively  inclined,  the  dry,  invigorating  climate 
will  make  keener  your  enjoyment  of  a  host  of 
activities  — but  if  it's  relaxation  and  quiet 
you  seek,  the  magnificence  of  the  towering 
Sangre  de  Cristo's,  the  grandeur  of  vistas 
stretching  away  to  limitless  horizons,  the 
whisper  of  the  wind  through  great  forests 
and  the  brilliant,  sunshiny  days  combine  to 
give  you  a  sense  of  serenity  and  well-being. 

•  Located  in  the  most  interesting  50  mile 
square  in  America, The  Lodge  is  just  10  minutes 
from  gay,  cultural  and  romantic  Old  Sante  Fe! 

•  To  help  you  plan  your  visit— whether  a  week 
«nd,  a  month,  or  an  entire 
season,  write,  wire  or 
phone  B.  H.  Foster,  Mgr. 
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general  reader  in  these  two  articles 
for  Harper's  is  probably  due,  he 
says,  "to  my  two  children  who  are 
about  the  right  age  now  and  who 
have  helped  me  to  appreciate  some 
of  the  emotional  hazards  which 
polio  creates  for  parents.  I  can 
readily  see  how  people  who  did  not 
know  very  much  about  the  disease, 
and  who  are  therefore  unnaturally 
terrified  about  it,  could  make  their 
children's  lives  miserable  by  a  long 
list  of  'don'ts.'  " 

•  ••"Monte  Saint  Angelo"  (p.  39) 
is  one  of  the  few  short  stories 
written  by  Arthur  Miller— who,  it 
seems  unnecessary  tc  remind  you,  is 
busy  most  of  the  time  with  the  thea- 
ter and,  recently,  with  the  movies. 
(Yes,  he  is  the  author  of  "Death  of 
a  Salesman.") 

A  New  Yorker  by  birth,  Mr.  Miller 
went  to  public  school  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  but,  on  money 
saved  from  various  brief  jobs  after 
high  school,  he  traveled  to  the  Mid- 
west to  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  completed  his  college  course 
during  the  depression  years  with 
financial  aid  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  with  a 
salary  earned  as  ni~ht  edit,  r  of  the 
Michigan  Daily.  He  found  time  in 
college  to  experiment  with  play-writ- 
ing, twice  won  the  Avery  Hopwood 
Award,  and  once  the  Theatre  Guild 
National  Award. 

He  did  his  first  professional  dra- 
matic writing  for  radio,  in  scripts 
for  the  Columbia  Workshop  and 
for  NBC's  Cavalcade  of  America. 
After  an  assignment  to  collect  ma- 
terial for  the  movie,  "The  Story  of 
GI  Joe,"  he  got  under  way  on  his 
literary  career  with  Situation  Nor- 
mal and  the  novel,  Focus  (1946)  ; 
his  second  play  produced  on  Broad- 
way, "All  My  Sons,"  won  the  New 
York  Drama  Critics'  Circle  Award 
for  1946-47;  "Death  of  a  Salesman" 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1949.  He 
is  now  in  Hollywood  at  work  with 
Elia  Kazan  on  a  motion  picture 
about  the  waterfront. 

Edward  Melcarth,  who  contrib- 
utes a  new  set  of  Italian  drawings 
for  "Monte  Saint  Angelo,"  has  done 
illustrations  for  us  a  number  of 
times.  He  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth 
but  was  brought  up  in  Paris,  at- 
tended Harvard,  and  has  lived  and 
worked  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
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HE  job  is  great.  The 
need  is  urgent.  Noiv  is 
the  time  to  develop  the  na- 
tional strength  that  is  a  bul- 
wark against  disaster.  Now, 
as  never  before,  is  the  time 
to  give  through  your  Red 
Cross. 
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has  taught  painting  at  Columbia 
University  and  is  now  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  as  a  "visiting 
celebrity." 

•  ••When  General  Ridgway,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Eighth  Army, 
spoke  to  newsmen  after  visiting  the 
United  Nations  line  in  Korea  early 
in  January,  he  asked  them  to  tell 
Americans  about  the  "great  human 
tragedy"  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  fleeing  southward 
before  the  Communists.  "Every- 
thing else  is  dwarfed  by  the  pathos 
of  this  tragedy,"  he  said,  "and  our 
American  people  haven't  the  faint- 
est conception  of  it." 

It  was  this  side  of  the  fighting  in 
Korea— the  effect  on  civilians— that 
impressed  Martin  Flavin,  whose 
"Korean  Diary"  (p.  52)  records 
incidents  of  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Flavin 
spent  some  weeks  last  fall  in  Korea 
on  a  slow  journey  through  the  Far 
East  which  had  already  taken  him 
at  that  time  to  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  and  Formosa.  He  hap- 
pened to  strike  Seoul  in  the  inter- 
val when  it  was  held  by  the  United 
Nations  forces,  the  refugees  were  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  and  the 
prisons  were  jammed  with  persons 
suspected  of  collaborating  with  the 
Communists.  Shortly  afterward,  the 
United  Nations  withdrawal  began, 
and  the  refugees  started  moving 
south  once  more;  but  the  change  in 
direction,  which  may  have  meant 
life  or  death,  freedom  or  captivity, 
to  some  individuals,  did  not  change 
the  essential  picture  of  people  up- 
rooted or  imprisoned.  Mr.  Flavin 
stopped  in  Hong  Kong  and  wrote 
these  pieces,  then  continued  on  his 
way  to  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Indo- 
nesia, Burma,  and  India. 

If  a  new  book  comes  from  this 
trip,  it  will  be  Mr.  Flavin's  second 
volume  of  reporting  on  a  part  of  the 
world  which  Americans  know  too 
little.  Last  year  he  published  Black 
and  White,  a  volume  about  his 
journey  in  Africa— from  which  read- 
ers of  Harper's  will  remember  two 
vivid  articles,  "Durban  Deep"  and 
"African  Chief  in  an  Oldsmobile." 

Mr.  Flavin  turned  to  reporting 
after  a  successful  career  in  more 
tha  n  one  other  field.  After  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  business,  he  wrote 
and  saw  produced  on  Broadway  a 
string  of  plays,  including  "Children 
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Send  Your  Youngster 
to  Camp  This  Summer 


CAMPING  is  an  experience  every  boy  or 
girl  should  have.  Under  expert  supervi- 
sion it  affords  immeasurable  pleasure  in 
a  most  healthful  form — sleeping  in  the 
open,  instruction  in  swimming,  horse-back 
riding,  nature  study,  craft  work,  boating, 
and — most  important  of  all — how  to  live 
with  others. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  the  selection  of  a  summer 
camp  for  your  boy  or  girl — a  question  de- 
manding the  greatest  consideration.  Hasty 
decisions  are  likely  to  be  regretted  later. 
You  will  find  suggestions  among  the  an- 
nouncements contained  in  the  School  and 
Camp  Section  of  this  issue.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  additional  information  and 
send  you  booklets  of  any  camps  you  may 
have  under  consideration. 


Camp  Information  Bureau 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE         49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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of  the  Moon"  and  "Criminal  Code." 
When  he  began  to  write  novels, 
with  Mr.  Littlejohn,  he  found  an 
audience  for  these  too,  and  in  1943 
he  went  so  far  as  to  win  the  Harper 
and  Pulitzer  prizes  with  Journey  in 
the  Dark. 

•  ••'In  reply  to  a  request  for  news 
of  Victoria  Lincoln,  author  of  "It's 
All  Right  Now"  (p.  60) ,  we  re- 
ceived word  that  her  home  is 
frequently  rocked  by  explosions. 
Her  son  is  of  an  experimental  frame 
of  mind.  He  once  had  the  kindly 
thought  of  disinfecting  the  garbage 
can  with  acetylene.  Recently,  we 
were  told,  the  sleeping  neighbor- 
hood quivered  when  a  mason  jar 
full  of  magnesium,  charcoal,  and 
rubbing  alcohol  (intended  for-  use 
in  night-photography  flares)  deto- 
nated itself,  fortunately  in  the  back 
yard,  as  somebody  had  noticed  at 
bedtime  that  it  seemed  to  be  heat- 
ing up.  Neither  the  jar  nor  any  part 
thereof  was  ever  seen  again.  Nq 
casualties. 

We  were  informed  moreover  that 
the  family  has  a  large  talking  dog— 
non-English-speaking— who  enters  in- 
to discussions,  with  vowels  and  con- 
sonants uttered  in  a  pleasant,  sus- 
tained, conversational  voice.  As 
their  housekeeper  once  commented, 
"But  how  could  he  help  it,  in  this 
family?" 

Miss  Lincoln  is  a  novelist— her 
latest  book  was  Celia  Amberley, 
published  by  Rinehart  in  1949.  In 
a  charming  sketch  in  Harper's  last 
September,  "Sir  Carl  of  Heldart:  A 
Novell,"  she  presented  in  synopsis, 
with  lavish  quotations  from  the 
original,  the  plot  of  her  first  work 
of  fiction,  written  at  the  romantic 
age  of  fourteen. 

•  ••In  December,  Fred  Hoyle  con- 
cluded the  first  part  of  his  series  of 
articles  on  the  nature  of  the  Uni- 
verse by  asking  a  few  questions, 
which  went  about  as  follows:  has 
the  fragment  of  space  in  which  the 
Earth  turns  anything  exceptional 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  Universe?  "Is  this  procession 
of  nigbt  and  day,  this  movement 
of  the  Earth  and  planets  around  the 
warming  Sun,  something  really  spe- 
cial, or  are  there  lots  of  places  where 
similar  systems  occur?  When  you 
look  at  the  heavens,  how  many  of 


OTHERWISE 

the  stars  you  see  have  planets  en- 
circling them  and  on  how  many  of 
these  planets  might  living  creatures 
look  out  on  a  very  similar  scene?" 

Now,  in  this  fourth  installment, 
Mr.  Hoyle  returns  to  these  ques- 
tions—which have  fascinated  ordi- 
nary men  and  scholars  for  centuries 
—and  makes  his  own  bold  answer. 
In  addressing  himself  to  the  topic, 
"Where  the  Earth  Came  From" 
(p.  64),  Mr.  Hoyle  not  only  pre- 
sents a  new  theory  about  the  origin 
of  the  Earth  and  the  planets  but 
also  states  his  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  creatures 
much  like  us  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Universe.  In  his  concluding 
article  next  month,  he  will  pursue 
further  his  personal  interpretation 
of  man's  place  in  the  Universe. 

•  ••The  battle  over  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  which  is  described  by 
Elmer  Davis  in  our  leading  article 
has  been  a  major  issue  in  American 
politics  since  his  ajjpointment  to 
that  office  two  years  ago.  The  bat- 
tle over  the  President  who  died  in 
1945  has  been  going  on  since  his 
election  to  office  in  1932  and  it  looks 
good  for  forays-and-sallies  to  outlast 
the  century.  As  Assistant  Secretary 
and  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  beginning  of  Roosevelt's 
office  until  1943,  Sumner  Welles 
was  intimate  with  American  foreign 
policy  and  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
Mr.  Welles'  record  and  estimate  of 
the  personal  factors  and  the  basic 
aims  which  animated  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt  in  his  conduct  of 
our  policy  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  formative  years  make  a  fascinat- 
ing background  against  which  to 
place  the  current  debate  over  Dean 
Acheson's  responsibility. 

"Roosevelt  and  the  Far  East"  (p. 
70)  is  the  second  article  of  two 
by  Mr.  Welles  which  trace  the  com- 
plexities of  the  prewar  and  wartime 
decisions  which  set  the  scene  for 
American  participation  in  the  con- 
flict in  Asia.  Last  month,  Mr. 
Welles  described  how  the  steps 
which  were  taken  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, in  an  effort  to  quarantine  the 
[apanese  w  ithout  inciting  their  war- 
lords to  battle,  were  Roosevelt's  re- 
sponsibility without  being  the 
"policy  that  he  himself  would  have 
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adopted  if  he  had  been  free  to  act 
as  he  wished."  This  policy  which 
Roosevelt  spoke  of  to  Churchill  as 
"babying  Japan  along"  is  one  of  the 
Seven  Decisions  That  Shaped  His- 
tory about  which  Mr.  Welles  has 
written  a  new  book,  to  be  published 
on  March  28  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
In  this  month's  article,  Mr.  Welles 
takes  up  another  of  those  "Deci- 
sions'—the settlements  made  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta. 

Mr.  Welles  has  written  a  number 
of  books  dealing  with  American 
foreign  policy,  including  The  Time 
for  Decision  (1944)  and  We  Need 
Not  Fail  (1948) . 

•  ••When  Paul  Mills  sent  us  "Noc- 
turne" (p.  80)  last  summer,  he  was 
a  Gl-bill  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri and  interrupted  his  education 
to  work  as  a  surveyor  and  then  to 
join  the  Army  in  1943.  He  fought 
with  the  infantry  in  Germany  and 
Austria  and  was  redeployed  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Army  newspaper. 

•  ••Susan     Kuehn     wrote  "The 
Searchers"    at   Stanford  University 
when  she  was  there  last  year  on  a 
creative    writing    fellowship.  Her 
writing  career  has  been  brief,  for 
she  has  not  been  long  out  of  college 
(Wellesley)  .  But  so  far  her  batting 
average  is  high:  both  of  her  first 
two  published  stories  were  included 
in  Herschel  Brickell's  Prize  Stories, 
one  in  1947  and  one  in  1950.  "The 
Searchers"  (p.  81),  her  first  story  in 
Harper's,  will  be  reprinted  in  Stan- 
ford Short  Stories,  edited  by  Wallace 
Stegner.   Miss  Kuehn  lives  in  Min- 
neapolis,  where  she   is  a  feature 
writer  on  the  Star  and  Tribune;  she 
is  at  work  on  her  first  novel. 

The  drawings  for  "The  Searchers" 
are  the  work  of  Aaron  Sopher, 
another  newcomer  to  Harper's.  Mr. 
Sopher  has  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  attended  the 
Maryland  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  but 
his  drawings  and  paintings  have 
been  purchased  for  many  museums, 
including  Brooklyn,  the  Phillips 
Memorial  Gallery  in  Washington, 
and  the  Cone  Collection  in  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  He  has 
had  a  dozen  one-man  shows  in  Balti 
more  and  Washington,  and  one  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  Boyer  Galleries. 
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Some  of  the  Leading 
SPAS  of  FRANCE 

EVIAN  VITTEL 

AIX-IES-BAINS  VICHY 

LE  MONT  DORE  ROY  AT 
LA  BOURBOULE 
CHATEL  GUYON 
ST.  NECTAIRE 

LUCHON  DAX  CAUTERETS 


Relaxation  Unlimited 

at  the 

Spas  of  FRANCE 

Need  a  rest?  Take  a  real  one— now!  Ask  your  travel  agent 
for  details  on  the  famous  Spas  of  France. 

There's  everything  for  your  comfort  and  divertisement. 
Take  it  easy— bask  in  the  sun— or  swim,  golf,  play  tennis- 
visit  the  Casinos  and  theatres— enjoy  the  gay  nightlife. 
There's  everything  for  everybody! 

Spa  hotels  are  unequaled  for  their  comfort,  service,  hospi- 
tality. There's  a  certain  atmosphere  you'll  find  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  Plan  now— and  go— where  you  can  utterly  relax. 

/  ot  reservations  and  information  see  your  friendly  travel  agent 
For  booklets,  maps,  etc.,  write  SH  Box  221,  New  York  10. 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TOURIST  OFFICE 

NEW  YORK         •         CHICAGO         •         LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO        •  MONTREAL 


VACATION  FUN! 

KNOW  PLACES  AND  PRICES 


Get 
The 


GIMLET 

22  YEARS  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELER'S  GUIDE 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA 
and  ENROUTE:Nassau;  Ber- 
muda; Cuba;  Jamaica;  West 
Indies.  Includes  Britain.  Spe- 
j  cial  Section  on  New  York  City 
[  land  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  200  Informative  Pages,  Illus- 
trated. Recommended  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Prices.  HiWay 
Data,  Scenic  Wonder  Spots, 
Maps,  Transportation,  Resorts,  Cruises. 
Send  $1.00  lor  Year's  Subscription  (2  issues)  or  60i 
single  copy  postpaid  to  The  Gimlet.  551-Sth  Ave 
New  York  City  17,  Dept.  50 


NAUSEA 

If  you  suffer  discomfort 
from  morning  nausea, 
or  when  traveling  by 
air,  sea  or  on  land— try 

Mothersills 

It  quiets  the  nerves  and  controls  the 
organs  of  balance.  Used  successfully 
for  nearly  half  a  century  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  preventing  and  relieving  all 
forms  of  nausea.  A  trial  will  prove  its 
eff ectiveness  and  reliability. 

At  druggists  or  write  to 
MOTHERSILL'S,  430  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  3. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


for  "Harper"  Readers 


THE 
HUMAN 
COMMUNITY 

!ts  Philosophy  and  Practice 
for  a  Time  of  Crisis 


by  Baker  Brounell,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Northwestern  University 

"The  Human  Community  (is)  the  book  of  the  present  age." — JOHN 
DEWEY.  "A  very  moving  and  disturbing  book  .  .  .  (His)  account 
of  the  contemporary  dilemma  is  as  eloquent  as  it  is  accurate." — 
GRANVILLE  HICKS.  "It  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  understanding,  a  reservoir  of  ideas  for  most  people  who  want  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  community."— ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN.  A 
brilliant  analysis  of  our  social  dilemma  and  our  need  to  reconstruct 
community-  life.  $4.00 


CREATIVE 
VISION 

In  Artist  and  Audience 


by  Richard  Guggenheimer,  author  of  "Sight  and  Insight" 

"Written  with  fervor  and  eloquence  .  .  .  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in 
it  which  will  not  challenge  attention  and  provoke  reflection." — 
GEORGE  BOAS,  President,  The  American  Society  for  Aesthetics. 
"A  work  of  art  in  its  own  right."— ROBERT  ULICH,  Harvard 
University.  "Mr.  Guggenheimer  performs  a  real  service  for  artists, 
students,  and  for  us,  the  people,  who  look  at  pictures." — Library 
Journal.  $2.50 


A 
PLAN 
FOR  PEACE 


by  Grenville  Clark 

"Easily  the  sanest  and  wisest  plan  for  action  thus  far  presented." — 
CLYDE  KLUCKHOHN,  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  "An  antidote 
alike  for  complacence  and  discouragement." — DAVID  E.  LILIEN- 
THAL.  '  Grenville  Clark's  voice  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  respect- 
fully heeded  ...  his  present  book,  which  begins  with  a  shrewd 
military  appraisal  of  the  present  situation,  reflects  a  combination  of 
practical  grasp  and  far-sighted  political  vision  that  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
valuable."— LEWIS  MUMFORD,  Saturday  Review.  $1.00 


FIELD  THEORY 
IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Selected  Theoretical  Papers  on  an 
Approach  to  Social  Psychological  Research 


by  Kurt  Lewin.  Edited  by  Dorwin  Cartwright,  Research  Center  for 
Group  Dynamics,  University  of  Michigan 

"This  volume  demonstrates  again  the  intellectual  power  of  (Kurt 
Lewin's)  theory  for  organizing  and  understanding  the  facts  of  man's 
behavior  in  society.  To  study  its  pages  ...  is  to  learn  anew  why 
Lewin's  distinctive  genius  has  helped  shape  the  social  science  thinking 
of  our  time."— ROBERT  K.  MERTON,  Columbia  University.  $5.00 


A  NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

For  All  the  People  of  the  United  States 


by  Leonard  Hastings  Schoff,  Columbia  University 

Is  the  Brannan  plan  the  right  answer  for  our  domestic  agricultural 
policy?  Or  do  we  need  provisions  which  will  serve  the  interests  of  a 
public  wider  than  the  directly  affected  groups?  Here  is  a  bold, 
concrete  program  aimed  at  once  to  eliminate  unprofitable  farms  and 
relieve  the  American  taxpayer  of  the  burden  of  such  heavy  subsidizing 
of  farm  prosperity.  $2.50 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


LETTERS 


Strong  Medicine — 

To  the  Editors: 

Well,  DeVoto  hit  the  AMA  with 
everything  but  the  horse  and  buggy 
["Letter  to  a  Family  Doctor,"  Jan- 
uary 1951].  No  doubt  his  coloring, 
in  their  books,  has  gone  from  pale 
pink  to  Chinese  red. 

And  that  2  per  cent  deduction  for 
cash  is  commercially  solid.  I 
thought  of  it  when  I  was  lying  help- 
less in  a  hospital  watching  a  modest 
life  savings  being  dissipated  at  an 
alarming  rate.  And  they  kept  urg- 
ing me  to  relax.  .  .  . 

I'm  going  to  suggest  to  my  med- 
ical merchant  that  he  read  DeVoto's 
article  with  painstaking  concentra- 
tion. If  he  is  capable  of  it.  It'll 
probably  activate  him  to  dig  out 
that  shiny  new  dictionary  I've  seen 
among  his  well-worn  medical  books, 
in  a  futile  search  for  some  new  cuss 
words  with  which  to  harpoon  De- 
Voto. A  vain  search,  though.  DeVoto 
used  them  all  first.     .  . 

C.  T.  Weaver 
Akron,  Ohio 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  Mr.  Bernard  DeVoto's  Easy 
Chair  article  about  a  letter  to  a 
family  doctor  is  quite  typical  of 
some  of  today's  thinking.  He  places 
himself  immediately  in  a  certain 
class  with  his  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  His  self-imposed  reward  to 
himself  of  2  per  cent  is  indeed  en- 
lightening. I  presume  he  does  this 
with  all  his  bills  including  Uncle 
Sam's  tax  bill.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
patient  who  decided  to  pay  me  a 
certain  amount  for  a  service  because 
this  was  all  a  certain  insurance  com- 
pany allowed  for  such  service.  .  .  . 

His  attempts  to  deflate  the  honest 
aboveboard  efforts  of  American  doc- 
tors to  present  our  present  and  for- 
mer American  way  of  life  .  .  .  are 
quite  humorous  except  that  some 
people  will  believe  them.  His  half- 
truths  are  characteristic  of  people 
who  recently  sent  "volunteers"  in 


the  strength  of  over  a  million  men 
to  fight  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea.  I  believe  DeVoto  is  one  of 
them. 

The  AMA  and  the  nation's  doc- 
tors' cards  are  on  the  table.  If 
DeVoto  would  get  his  bottom  out 
of  the  Easy  Chair  and  investigate 
truthfully  I'm  sure  he  and  Harper's 
would  be  surprised  to  discover  the 
colossal  amount  of  taxpayers'  money 
which  is  being  and  has  been  fun- 
neled  into  the  promotion  of  the 
pipe  dream  of  socialism  and  state 
medicine.  This  funneling  is  being 
done  by  a  few  to  promote  their  own 
pet  dreams.  .  .  . 

I  resent  as  fine  a  magazine  as  Har- 
per's  granting  space  for  words  from 
such  a  dictatorial  pompous  ass  as 
Mr.  DeVoto.  ...  I  believe  Mr. 
DeVoto  is  a  stingy,  grasping,  hypo- 
critical, socialistic  old  man.  .  .  . 

Donald  D.  McRoberts,  M.  D. 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

To  the  Editors: 

Well  now,  that  man  surely  got  a 
load  off  his  chest!  Of  course,  he 
makes  the  point— very  certainly— 
which  has  been  blatantly  obvious  to 
the  odds-on  majority  of  the  profes- 
sion since  this  propaganda  program, 
cracking  at  bureaucratic  medicine, 
was  conceived.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  means  adopted  by 
the  AMA  to  enlighten  the  general 
public  as  to  the  doctor's  place  in 
our  social  and  economic  scheme 
are,  we  agree,  more  apt  to  beget 
derogatory  criticism  than  favor- 
able. .  .  . 

As  B.  DeV.  prophesies,  we  will 
see  ;i  repudiation  by  the  profession 
of  this  program's  undesirable  as- 
pects when  and  if  the  nation  gets 
out  of  the  international  and  mili- 
tary mess  which  it  has  been  led  into. 
At  the  same  time,  whatever  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  to  spread 
adequately  medical  services  and  hos- 
pital rare  in  the  future  must  be 
made  with  the  full  co-operation  of 
the  profession.  .  .  . 

We  may  not  be  experts  on  gov- 


ernment, on  economic  and  social 
problems;  but  we  are.  experts  on 
medical  service.  .  .  . 

E.  G.  Free,  M.  D. 
Springfield,  111. 

Finally  Under  Weigh — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  disagree  with  the  contention  of 
Gertrude  W.  Page  and  the  pat  and 
rather  pert  intent  of  the  Editors 
"Re  'Under  Weigh'  "  in  your  Jan- 
uary issue  [Letters  Column,  p.  16]. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  the  past 
century  I  spent  at  sea  I  never  heard 
the  corruption  "under  way"  used 
anywhere.  .  .  . 

"Under  way"  is  a  corruption,  idio- 
matically and  grammatically  in- 
correct; Webster,  Oxford,  and  even 
delightful  Fowler  to  the  contrary. 
"Under  weigh"  is  idiomatically  and 
grammatically  correct.  How  "under 
way"?  What  does  it  mean?  In 
twenty  Century  columns  of  under 
I  can  find  no  clue  to  going  under  a 
way,  a  track,  a  sea-mile.  "Under 
weigh"  has  been  in  use  from  time 
beyond  searching.  When  a  wind 
jammer  lifted  her  anchor  she  was 
"under  weigh"  whether  on  her  way, 
motionless  in  the  doldrums,  stuck 
on  a  bar,  roaring  through  the 
Forties,  or  flapping  idly  on  an  air- 
less sea.  When  the  capstan  broke 
out  the  anchor  it  was  "anchor's 
away."  When  it  hung  on  a  straight 
cable  .  .  .  "anchor's  aweigh"  was  the 
word;  and  it  stayed  "aweigh"  until 
the  anchor  was  dropped  at  the  jour- 
ney's end.  .  .  . 

Katherine  Anne  Porter  "has  an 
eye  and  ear  for  good  English"  and 
a  soft  tongue  and  pen  for  the  shad- 
ings of  our  marvelous  language. 
Nearly  every  lexicographer  fails  just 
there.  .  .  . 

I've  enjoyed  Katherine  Anne  Por- 
ter's stories  and  await  her  No  Safe 
Harbor  with  the  certainty  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  reading,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  reply  to  Gertrude  Page's 
acceptance  of  the  obvious  in  justice 
to  the  way  of  my  youth,  and  my 


MAINE  CAMPS  ore  STATE  INSPECTED 

Tour  youngsters  get  this  added  protection  while  they 
enjoy  a  healthy,  happy,  outdoor  life  at  one  of  over  200 
summer  camps  in  Maine.  Competent  State  personnel  in- 
spect camps  regularly.  This  assures  compliance  with  rigid 
standards  of  health,  safety,  comfort.  Write  for  our  new- 
booklet  and  list  of  approved  camps. 

MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
1132  Gateway  Circle  Portland,  Maine 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 

French  Camp  for  Girls  6-18.  On  Lake 
Champlain.  28th  year.  Three  age  groups.  Rid- 
ing, sailing,  water  sports,  tennis.  Conversa- 
tional French  with  European  counselors. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Chase, 

5  0  S.  Wlllard  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BEENADEEWIN 

On  Lake  Fairlee,  Vt.  ,  for  Girls  6-1 7.  Friendly,  happy 
summer  at  informal  camp.  Superior  riding,  swimming  & 
sailing.  Usual  land  and  water  sports.  Dramatics.  Trips. 
Attractive  lakeside  cahins.  Est.  1914.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
L  M  Dunoon.  138  Canoe  Brook  Pkwy.,  Summit,  N.  J., 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  M.  Richwagen,  Center  St.,  Dover,  Mass. 


SHOSHONI 

For  Girls  9-18  Tears.  In  the  heart  of  the  Colorado 
Rockies.  Land  and  water  sports;  riding,  swimming,  canoe- 
ing, tennis,  dancing,  drama,  craft  shop,  riflery,  etc. 
Colorful   trips.    Modern    Cabins.     Select   staff.     Write — 

F.  C.  Barnhart, 

5517  Pershing  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SUSQUEHANNA 

Bovs  5-16.  Mountain  camp  on  private  lake.  New 
Milford,  Pa.  33rd  Year.  825  Acres.  Daily  riding,  com- 
plete course  in  horsemanship.  35  CAMP-OWNED  HORSES. 
Own  farm.  All  sports.  3  age  groups.  Skilled  leader  for  each 
4  boys.    Personal  development  our  aim.  Booklet. 

Robert  T.  Smith  New  Milfokd,  Pa. 


ULVEFc 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


On  Lake  Masinkuekee.  A  boy's  ideal 
vacation  at  moderate  cost.  Regular 
Academy  personnel.  Exceptional  living, 
health,  recreational  facilities.  All  sports.  Naval  and 
Horsemanship  Schools  (Boys  14-18)  :  Woodcraft  (9%-14). 
Separate  catalogs.   36  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Culver,  Ind. 


LEN-A-PE 

Boys  4-16.  On  lake  in  Poconos  near  N.T.C.  and  Phila. 
Indians,  cowboy,  magician,  nurse.  Excellent  food  and  care. 
Riding,  sailing,  aquaplaning,  tennis,  crafts.  Indian  Lodge 
- — Assoc  lakefront  hotel.  Booklet.  David  A.  Keiser.  7733 
Mill   Rd.,    Phila.    17.    Pa.     Phone:    Melrose  5-1682. 


CAMP  WILDERNESS 

Adventure-full  camp  for  real  boys.  6-18.  In 
forests  of  Northern  Wisconsin  near  Spooner. 
Vigorous  life  under  able  leaders.  Canoeing, 
athletics,  swimming,  fishing,  riflery.  Crafts. 
Moderate  rate.  Booklet.  WILBUR  Russell.  2  1 1 
Merchants  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FOUR  WINDS  AND  WESTWARD  HO 

Pacific  Coast  camps  for  girls  and  boys.  200  islands  to 
explore  and  miles  of  saddle  trails.  2  5th  season.  All 
land  and  water  sports  with  emphasis  on  sailing,  riding, 
cruises  and  saddle  trips;  music,  creative  arts,  drawing. 
Literature  on  request.    Also  chaperoned  trips  to  Europe. 

Four  Winds  and  Westward  Ho, 

Deer  Harbor.  Washington 


PARADISE 

Fleischmanns,  N.  Y.  2500  ft.  elev.  Estab.  1940.  Camp 
for  100  happy  girls  and  boys  (3-14).  Two  age  groups. 
Choice  of  discriminating  parents.  Individual  development 
our  goal.  Arts,  Crafts,  Music.  Skilled  Leaders.  All  sports. 
Horseback  riding.  Private  lake.  Dietary  Laws.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  I.  R.  Shietan,  209  W.  97th  St.,  N.T.C.  RI.  9-4441 


LETTERS 


TRAVEL  CAMP 


HUDSON  BAY  TRIPS 


For  five  young  men  16 — 22.  Seven  hundred  mile  canoe 
trip  through  wilderness  of  northern  Ontario  to  Hudson 
Bay.  Excellent  fishing,  opportunities  for  study  in  archae- 
ology and  ornithology.    June  30 — September  1.  Write 

Arthur  R.  Moffatt  Norwich,  Vermont 


granddaughter's  questing  when  she 
brought  me  the  January  Harper's. 

W.  Darnell 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  this  "under  weigh"  vs.  "under 
way"  argument,  it  is  most  reassuring 
to  have  a  real,  deepsea-going  sailor 
of  the  old  school  lower  a  lifeboat  for 
me.  All  dictionaries,  thesauruses, 
and  Mr.  Fowler  aside  in  this  in- 
stance, I  hope  Mr.  Darnell's  first- 
hand knowledge  will  carry  enough 
authority  to  settle  this  question  once 
for  all.  I  should  think  that  anyone 
who  was  ever  on  a  boat,  or  who  ever 
read  a  sea  story  or  heard  a  sailor 
song,  would  know  what  weighing 
the  anchor  means.  But  I  have  a 
growing  sense  of  uneasiness  that  too 
many  students  are  getting  their 
words  out  of  dictionaries  Avithout 
attaching  their  meanings  to  any  liv- 
ing experience.  Once  I  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  phrase  "sleight  of 
hand."  In  the  proofs  the  word  was 
changed  to  "slight."  I  restored  the 
"e"  and  the  second  proof  came  back 
with  it  removed  once  more.  To  my 
disgrace,  it  stands  today  in  print  as 
"slight  of  hand." 

My  thanks  to  Mr.  Darnell:  and  to 
the  proofreaders  at  Harper's  who, 
after  a  brief  skirmish,  decided  to 
let  me  hang  myself  in  my  own  style. 

Katherine  Anne  Porter 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Danger  Point 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  December  issue  of  Har- 
per's, the  eminent  and  audacious 
statistician,  Colin  Clark,  suggests 
that  taxes  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  a 
nation's  income  are  the  danger 
point.  Beyond  this,  inflation  and 
collapse  are  bound  to  follow. 

Too  many  variables  are  relevant 
to  allow  the  precise  answer  given  by 
Clark. 

The  breaking  point  comes  much 
sooner,  the  lower  the  income  per 
capita,  the  more  repressive  the  tax 
system,  the  less  generally  acceptable 
the  occasion  for  spending  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  more  scarce  re- 
sources are  used  up. 

These  are  not  the  only  relevant 
considerati  ons.  A  tax  equal  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  national  income  may 
be  too  low  in  a  great  inflation  and 
in  the  midst  of  war,  and  taxes  of 


10  per  cent  of  national  income  may 
be  excessive  in  a  great  deflation. 

Indeed  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  the  isolationists  and  fanati- 
cal economizers,  who  have  already 
impaired  our  military  program, 
should  now  find  supj:>ort  for  their 
obstructionist  tactics  in  the  25  per 
cent  limit  now  given  an  aura  of 
respectability  by  a  distinguished 
economist. 

Consider  the  following: 

(1)  An  inability  to  raise  even  10 
per  cent  of  national  income  in  taxes 
in  Latin  American  countries,  with 
average  per  capita  income  of  one- 
fifth  to  one-tenth  that  of  the  United 
States,  explains  in  part  the  steady 
doses  of  inflation. 

(2)  Taxes  in  excess  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  national  income  in  modern 
Britain  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  rise  of  output  to  20  per  cent  in 
excess  of  prewar,  by  record  produc- 
tivity, profits,  and  exports,  and  by 
relative  price  stability. 

Why?  Because  the  British  citizen 
approves  of  the  programs  of  the 
government;  because  a  large  part  of 
the  outlays  are  transfer  payments 
(e.g.,  old-age  annuities,  which  do  not 
use  up  resources)  ;  because  the  tax 
system  is  modern,  geared  as  it  is  to 
capacity  and  fair  in  its  incidence. 

(3)  In  the  United  States,  the 
striking  fact  is  that,  even  as  taxes  as 
a  proportion  of  income  have  con- 
tinued to  rise,  income  and  standard 
of  living  have  gained  phenomenally. 
Few  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
taxes,  six  times  as  high  in  1950  rel- 
ative to  income  as  in  1860,  are  much 
less  burdensome  than  in  I860. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  rise  of 
income  and  another  the  improved 
structuie  of  taxes.  Today  the  coun- 
try relies  primarily  on  income  taxes, 
whereas  even  in  1000  the  major 
taxes  were  consumption  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  which  do  not  meet  the 
tests  of  equitv  and  adequacy.  I  haz- 
ard the  guess  that  the  1900  tax  struc- 
ture could  not  today  yield  taxes  for 
all  government  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product  ($30 
billion) ,  whereas  the  present  tax 
structure  could  easily  yield  30  per 
cent  ($90  billion)  ,  a  figure  con- 
sistent with  what  the  President  is 
now  requesting. 

Seymour  E.  Harris 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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TnE  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this 
section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  request. 
If  you  wish  counsel  on  an  individual  problem.  Harper's  School 


Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial 
viewpoint.  Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Guidance.  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City,  16. 


NEW  JERSEY 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH   STUDENT  A  CLASS 

For  those  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  30;  i5  years'  experience 
Write  Edward  K.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 
DELBARTON  SCHOOL 

A  country  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys  conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers.  College  preparatory  courses.  Also 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Small  classes.  Thorough 
guidance  department.  Complete  athletic  program  and 
facilities.    Morristown  4-3231.  Address: 

The  Headmaster,  Delbarton  School. 

Morbistown.  N.  J. 

A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley,  Mass. 

James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Personalized  Individual  Analysis 
Plan.  An  Investment  in  Education. 
Degree  granting.  International 
clientele.  Small  classes.  Unex- 
celled location.  200-aere  campus. 
Modern    dormitories.      All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Training 
with  f.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  General  and 
post  graduate  college  courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art, 
secretarial.  College  town  advantages.  Riding.  Skiing, 
Swimming.  Mensendieck  system  for  posture.  National  en- 
rollment. 74th  yr.  Summer  School.  Newport.  K.  I.  Catalogs 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Emerson.  Box  43,  Northampton.  Mass. 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

College  prep,  for  girls.  Also  specialized  courses.  Art, 
Music,  Dramatics.  Grades  7-12.  82nd  yr.  Modern  manor- 
house  in  picturesque  countryside.  150  acres.  Professional 
instruction  in  riding,  skiing,  and  Mensendieck  system  for 
posture. 

Mrs.   George  Waldo  Emerson. 

Box  E,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


CUSHING 

Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small 
classes.  High  standards  of  preparation  for  college  and 
life.  Special  opportunities  in  secretarial  studies,  science, 
music,  art,  dramatics,  pre-nursing,  journalism.  Coeduca- 
tional.   For  catalog,  address: 

Clarence  M.  Quimby,  Headmaster. 

Box   27,   ASHBl'RNHAM,  MASS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

Senior  college,  coordinating  academic  and  military.  De- 
fense-minded America  needs  college  men  trained  in  military. 
Senior  R.O.T.C.  unit  qualifies  for  Army  commission  on 
graduation.  Degrees  in  engineering,  arts,  sciences,  busi- 
ness adm.    Social  program.    130th  yr.  Catalog. 

Dean  of  Admissions,  Dept.  F,  Chester,  Pa. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LANDON  SCHOOL 


For  boys.  Strict  college  preparation.  Small  study  groups. 
Limited  enrollment.  Student  gov't  and  honor  system  de- 
velop initiative,  self-reliance.  Separate  lower  school. 
Sports.  7 5 -acre  wooded  campus  close  to  Washington.  Cata- 
log.  Paul  L.  Banfibld.  Headmaster. 

Box  H,  Bradley  Lane,  Bethesda,  Washington  14,  D.  C. 


PERKIOMEN 

Boys-taught  how  to  study.  Founded  1  874.  Strong  col- 
lege preparation.  Individual  programs  arouse  interest  and 
accomplish  maximum  results  in  shortest  time.  Grades 
7-12.  All  sports.  Every  boy  on  a  team.  Public  speaking 
emphasized.    Country  location.    Summer  School.  Catalogs. 

Address:  Secretary,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


MAINE 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Timesaving  program  since  192  6.  Enter  college  officer 
training  by  17.  3  academic  years  begin  Oct.  1,  Feb.  1, 
July  1.  Mature  boys  complete  2  school  years  in  1  calendar 
year.  Classes— -1  to  4  boys.  Conference  at  school  (Boston 
or  New  York  by  appointment)  prerequisite  to  acceptance. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster,    Destmi,  Mb. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

A.B.,  B.S.,  Degrees.  Liberal  Arts,  Merchandising,  Bus. 
Adm.,  Home  Ec..  Dietetics,  Music,  Drama,  Secretarial. 
Kindergarten  Tr. ;  Riding,  Sailing,  Sports.  Advantages  of 
Baltimore,  Annapolis.  Washington.  Estab.  1  853.  Enroll- 
ment 34  States,  4  Foreign  Countries     Send  lor  Catalog: 

BOX   H-3.    LUTHKRVII.LB,  MARYLAND 


SEVERN  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools,  and  Service  Academies.  Ac- 
credited. Grades  9-12.  Small  classes.  In- 
dividual attention.  Near  Annapolis.  Limited 
enrollment.  38th  year.  Catalog.  Rolland 
M.  Tbei.,  Box  102,  Sbvkhna  Park,  Md. 


VIRGINIA 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

One  Subject  Plan  has  increased  number  of  honor  students 
50%.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern 
buildings.  2  gyms,  pool.  Excellent  health  record.  Upper 
Schrxd,  grades  8-12.  Separate  Junior  School,  grades  1-7. 
One  Subject  Plan  booklet  and  catalog: 

Db.  J.  C.  Wicker.     Box  803,     Fork  Union,  Va. 


STUART  HALL 

Episcopal  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  10  7th 
year.  Rich  in  cultural  traditions.  Charming  surroundings. 
Modern  equipment.  Graduates  in  leading  colleges.  General 
Course.  Music,  Art.  Sports,  indoor  pool.  Catalog.  Eight 
hours  from  New  York  on  the  main  line  of  the  C   and  O 

Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Hodgbs,  Headmistress 

Box  H,  Staunton,  Va. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  Five  home- 
like, attractive  buildings.  30  acres  of  campus  and  gardens. 
Summer  session  in  Maine. 

Franklin  H.  Perkins,  M.D..  Dir.. 

Box  11,  Lancaster.  Mass. 


A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection 
from  among  the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this 
issue,  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  Information  and 
suggestions,  giving  full  particulars. 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazine 

49  B.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


V 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 


Summer  Session — July  9-Aug.  18 

Graduate    and  undergraduate 
courses.  Liberal  Arts,  Pre-Medi- 
cal.        Education,  Guidance, 
Dramatics,    Painting,  Classical 
and    Modern    Languages,  Con- 
servation and  Education  Work- 
shops. Recreation  in  mountains, 
lakes,  and  to  points  of  his- 
toric   interest.    For  Bulletin 
write. 

Director,  Summer  Session 
BURLINGTON  2,  VERMONT 
^  ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


INDIANA 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  8th  grade. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college.  High 
scholastic  standards.  Understanding 
guidance.  Develops  initiative,  courtesy,  poise,  character. 
Leadership  training.  Exceptional  facilities.  All  sports. 
Senior  ROTC.   Catalog.   36  Pershing  Dr.,  Culver,  Ind. 


ulveft 


TRI -STATE  COLLEGE 


B.  S. 
DEGREE 
IN  27 
MONTHS 

Founded  1884 
World-Wide 
Enrollment. 


Mich.,  Civil,  Elect.,  Chem. ,  Aero, 
Radio  (Telev.)  Engineering;  Bus. 
Adm.,  Acct.  Extensive  campus.  New 
and  modernized  buildings  .  .  .  up-to- 
date  labs.  Low  cost.  Prep,  courses. 
Personalized  instructions.  Heavy  de- 
mand for  graduates.  Placement 
service. 

Enter  March,  June,  Sept.,  Jan.  Write 
for  Catalog.  3431  College  Ave.,  An- 
gola,  Ind. 


ILLINOIS 


Layout,  Lettering;  Commer- 
cial Art,  Fashion,  Magazine 
,    ,       Illustration;    Dress  Design, 
f»W       Interior     Decoration:  Car- 
I  II       tooning.   Drawing.  Painting 
-All   taught   under  World 
Famous  Direct  Project  Meth- 
ods.   Day,  Eve.,   Sat.,   Sun.  Classes. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  F,   18  South 
Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


MORGAN  PARK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Complete  mental  and  physical  development  of  every  boy. 
Fully  accredited  college  preparation.  High  academic 
standards.  ROTC.  Sports.  Suburb.  15  miles  from  Chicago's 
advantages.    Lower  School.    78th  year.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L.  Jordan. 

Box  531,  Morgan  Park,  Chicago  43,  III. 

A  CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  In  making  a  suitable  selection 
from  among  the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this 
issue,  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  information  and 
suggestions,  giving  full  particulars. 

School  Information  Bureau,  Hakpbr'b  Magazine, 

49  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


WISCONSIN 


ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Inspiring  military  discipline  helps  develop  confidence, 
leadership.  Balanced  program  of  conference  study,  recre- 
ation. Accredited  college  preparation.  Grades  7-12. 
In  Wisconsin's  Land  o'  Lakes,  easy  driving  distance  of 
Chicago.  All  sports.  Riding.  Golf.  67th  year.  Summer 
Session.    Catalog.    1231  DeKoven  Hall,  Delakihld,  Wis. 


KEMPER  HALL 

81st  year  Episcopal  Boarding  *  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Thorough  college  preparation  and  training  for  purposeful 
living.  Music,  art,  and  dramatics.  All  sports.  Junior 
school  department.  Beautiful  Lake  Shore  Campus.  50  miles 
from  Chicago.    For  catalog  address : 

Box  H.  Kenosha.  Wisconsin 
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Magna  Cum  Laude 


Anybody  is  a  fine  judge  of  beef— after  the  first  bite. 

But  nobody— that's  right,  nobody— can  squint  an 
eye  at  a  steer  in  the  feed  lot,  a  side  of  beef  in  the 
cooler,  or  a  steak  on  the  broiler  and  tell  precisely 
how  tender  and  juicy  it's  going  to  taste  on  your  fork. 

There  simply  aren't  any  scientific  tests  for  quality 
in  beef,  to  date.  That's  why  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture asked  a  group  of  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  find  out  what  makes  "choice  beef" 
really  choice. 

These  men  are  studying  beef  scientifically.  Analyz- 
ing the  cell  structure,  the  chemical  composition, 
many  other  things.  They  hope  to  learn  exactly  what 
quality  in  beef  is,  and  how  to  judge  when  it's  there. 


Their  reward:  strictly  organoleptic.  That  is,  they 
get  to  eat  the  steaks  after  studying  them.  Your  re- 
ward: (if  things  work  out  right)  good  beef  made  even 
better  beef  for  you  in  the  future. 

And  where  does  the  meat  industry  come  in? 

The  research  is  being  done  by  the  American  Meat 
Institute  Foundation,  a  non-profit  organization  on 
the  University  of  Chicago  campus,  supported  by 
many  meat  packers  throughout  the  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  meat  growers,  meat  packers  and  all  the 
meat  eaters  in  the  land. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago    •    Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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The  Crusade  Against  Acheson 

Elmer  Davis 


Whatever  else  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover 
may  or  may  not  have  accomplished 
by  his  foreign-policy  speech  last  De- 
cember, he  at  least  changed  the  topic  of  con- 
versation; and  thereby  got  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  off  of  what  was  becoming  a  some- 
what uncomfortable  hook.  Ever  since  the 
election  they  . had  been  talking  about  nothing 
but  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  finally  their 
party  caucuses  in  both  Houses  had  formally 
demanded  that  Acheson  must  go.  Why  must 
he  go?  Because,  they  said,  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  Why  had  he  lost 
it— if  or  in  so  far  as  he  had?  Because  for 
months  past  Republican  orators  had  been 
denouncing  him  with  a  virulence  seldom 
equaled,  and  a  shameless  mendacity  quite 
unequaled  in  my  recollection.  After  the  elec- 
tion there  was  little  pretense  that  there  had 
been  any  truth  in  these  attacks.  Said  Senator 
Ives,  in  presenting  the  demand  for  Acheson's 
dismissal,  "Whether  or  not  he  is  responsible 
for  the  dilemma  we  are  in  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  (All  through  the  campaign  the 
Republicans  had  been  insisting  that  he  was 


responsible;  they  disagreed  only  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  traitor  or  a  mere  incompetent.)  Said 
Senator  McCarran,  a  Democrat  but  a  highly 
irregular  one,  "Whether  what  has  been  said 
about  him  is  either  proper  or  correct  doesn't 
matter  now."  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  so  he  must  go. 

But  Acheson  did  not  go.  The  resignation 
he  had  never  written  was  accepted  by  several 
volunteer  Presidents  in  their  newspaper 
columns;  but  the  elected  President  in  the 
White  House  said  that  Acheson  Avas  going 
to  stay,  and  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
were  beginning  to  look  rather  foolish  till 
Mr.  Hoover  gave  them  a  chance  to  talk  about 
something  else.  By  the  time  you  read  this  the 
attack  on  Acheson  may  have  been  renewed; 
but  if  so,  it  may  be  a  little  less  illogical  than 
it  was  in  December;  there  has  been  nothing 
quite  like  that  in  American  history.  Not 
merely  because  they  were  denouncing  as  a 
Communist  (or  a  protector  of  Communists— 
they  could  never  quite  agree  on  their  story) 
the  man  who  had  done  more  to  check  the 
advance  of  Russian  aggression  than  any  other 


The  wartime  director  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  noio  neivs  analyst  for  the 
ABC  network,  has  been  keeping  an  eye  on  our  Secretaries  of  State,  both  in  the  his- 
tory  books   and   in   real  life.    He   has  some  interesting  comparisons  to  make  here. 
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public  official  we  have  ever  had;  not  merely 
because  they  were  demanding  the  dismissal 
of  the  man  who,  at  that  time,  was  clearly  the 
most  successful  Secretary  of  State  since 
Seward.  (Subsequent  events  have  somewhat 
tarnished  the  luster  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Nations;  but  Acheson  is  not  to  blame 
for  that,  nor  could  the  Republicans  then 
have  foreseen  it.)  But  for  pure  irresponsi- 
bility their  performance  has  no  equal. 

The  parallel  cited  by  the  President— the 
demand  of  the  Republican  Senators,  in 
December  1862,  for  the  dismissal  of 
Secretary  of  State  Seward— fits  only  loosely. 
Those  were  Senators  of  the  President's  own 
party  and  they  were  a  majority  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Senate.  What  they  pro- 
posed was,  as  the  most  candid  of  them  ad- 
mitted, unconstitutional— an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish something  like  the  parliamentary  form 
of  government;  with  the  considerable  dif- 
ference that  the  President's  powers  would 
have  been  transferred,  not  to  Congress  as  a 
whole,  but  to  the  Senate.  But  at  least  they 
did  propose  to  transfer  the  executive  author- 
ity, not  to  nullify  it;  and  to  transfer  it  to  a 
group  that  had  a  policy,  an  alternative  to  the 
policy  of  President  Lincoln.  Their  policy 
would  almost  certainly  have  lost  the  Civil 
War  and  disrupted  the  Republic;  still  it  was 
a  policy,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  was  be- 
hind it;  granted  their  premises,  their  be- 
havior made  some  sense. 

No  such  logic  informed  the  action  of  the 
Republicans  last  December.  They  were  a 
minority,  and  would  still  be  a  minority  when 
the  new  Congress  came  in.  The  demand  for 
Acheson's  removal  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported in  the  House  caucus;  but  only  twenty- 
three  of  the  forty-two  Republican  Senators 
voted  for  it.  Five  voted  against  it— Aiken, 
Langer,  Morse,  and  the  two  Smiths;  fourteen 
others  had  at  least  the  courage  not  to  vote  at 
all.  The  President  was  called  on  to  remove 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  satisfy  a  minority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  Senators,  who  had  no  alterna- 
tive to  offer,  either  of  personality  or  of  policy. 
It  was  not  their  business,  they  insisted,  to  say 
who  should  replace  Acheson;  and  there  were 
almost  as  many  Republican  foreign  policies 
as  there  were  Republican  Senators.  This  was 
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not  a  proposal— not  even  a  revolutionary  pro- 
posal—for a  different  kind  of  action;  it  was 
a  program  for  organizing  and  institutional- 
izing impotence. 

But  at  this  writing  (mid-January)  Re- 
publican policies  seem  to  be  begin- 
ning to  jell.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
the  party  will  follow  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  pro- 
posal to  retreat  under  the  bed  and  there  erect 
a  Gibraltar  of  Western  civilization;  or  Sen- 
ator Taft  in  any  of  the  various  ideas  he  offers, 
fresh  every  morning;  or  whether— as  seems 
not  yet  beyond  hope— the  Dewey-Dulles  Re- 
publicans may  persuade  their  colleagues  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  life.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  attack  on  Acheson  should  be  resumed,  his 
enemies  will  probably  have  some  alternative 
to  offer,  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

But  why  this  vicious  and  sustained  attack 
on  a  man  of  whom  the  President  said,  cor- 
rectly, that  "no  official  in  our  government  has 
been  more  alive  to  communism's  threat  to 
freedom,  or  more  forceful  in  resisting*-  it"? 
Senator  McCarthy,  of  course,  began  it.  I  shall 
not  speculate  on  his  motives,  being  neither  a 
psychoanalyst  nor  an  inspector  of  sewers; 
nor  would  it  be  charitable  to  comment  on 
the  many  respectable  men  who  were  at  first 
disgusted  by  McCarthyism,  but  eventually 
went  along  with  it  because  they  believed  (in 
most  cases,  correctly)  that  it  would  help  them 
win  an  election.  It  was  discovered  in  1950 
that  it  is  less  profitable,  politically,  to  say  you 
believe  your  opponents  are  mistaken  than  to 
call  them  Communists  and  perverts;  and  the 
consequences  of  that  may  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

But  why  pick  on  Acheson?  Well— last 
spring,  before  McCarthyism  had  conquered  a 
party  (or  much  of  a  party,  for  there  were  hon- 
orable holdouts  to  the  last),  John  Duncan 
Miller  of  the  London  Times  had  interpreted 
it  as  essentially  "a  revolt  of  the  primitives 
against  intelligence."  Acheson  is  intelligent; 
he  also  has  the  misfortune  of  being  a  gentle- 
man, and  what  in  his  case  proved  to  be  the 
greater  misfortune  of  being  a  Christian. 

His  origins  are  appallingly  respectable— the 
son  of  a  bishop,  educated  at  Groton,  Yale, 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School;  an  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Laxu  Review,  followed  by  a  term 
as  secretary  to  Justice  Brandeis  before  he  Avent 
into  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington.  He 
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has,  as  one  of  his  old  friends  remarked  to  me, 
"all  the  virtues  that  were  considered  esti- 
mable when  you  and  I  were  boys."  Also,  he 
dresses  well  and  speaks  correct  English;  for 
which  he  has  been  sneered  at  by  Mr.  Fulton 
Lewis,  who  also  can  speak  correct  English 
and  dresses  well  enough  to  impersonate  a 
man  of  distinction  in  whiskey  advertisements. 
All  this  makes  Acheson  an  easy  target  for  the 
Fascistoid  elements  in  American  society— the 
people  from  whom  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Christian  Front  were  recruited,  the  kind  of 
people  who  gave  Hitler  his  first  mass  sup- 
port. But  for  all  that,  you  would  suppose 
there  must  be  something  in  his  official  record 
to  justify  the  holy  crusade  that  was  waged 
against  him. 
There  is  not. 

II 

a  cheson  has  been  damned  as  a  New  Dealer 
f\  by  those  who  believe,  or  profess  to 
/  m  believe,  that  New  Dealers  are  Com- 
munists; yet  he  first  became  conspicuous  in 
the  news  as  a  man  who  would  not  go  along 
with  the  New  Deal.  A  brilliant  and  highly 
successful  lawyer,  he  gave  up  his  practice  in 
the  spring  of  1933  to  become  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Since  Secretary  Woodin 
was  often  ill,  Acheson  ran  the  department 
during  a  good  part  of  that  tumultuous  year; 
but  in  November  he  resigned  by  request,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. Thereafter  he  returned  to  his  law  office, 
and  would  probably  have  stayed  there  but  for 
Hitler's  successes  in  1940.  Acheson  then  be- 
came active  in  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  and  early  in 
1941  left  his  practice  again  to  become  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

During  his  four  and  a  half  years  in  that 
office  his  duties  consisted  largely  of  liaison 
with  Congress,  and  in  view  of  his  recent  trou- 
bles it  is  worth  noting  that  he  got  along  with 
Congress  remarkably  well.  Aside  from  that 
he  dealt  chiefly  with  economic  problems;  he 
had  little  to  do  with  political  policy  until 
August  1945,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Un- 
der Secretary.  And  here  appears  the  first 
muted  announcement  of  a  theme  that  has 
lately  been  blared  on  numerous  Republican 
trumpets.  He  was  confirmed  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote— that  of  Senator  Wherry,  who 


accused  him  of  insulting  MacArthur.  Ache- 
son had  said  that  MacArthur's  occupation 
command  was  the  instrument,  not  the  deter- 
minant, of  United  States  government  policy, 
and  this  statement  of  constitutional  fact  was 
evidently  news  to  Kenneth  Wherry. 

Acheson  remained  as  Under  Secretary  till 
July  1947,  often  running  the  Department  as 
Acting  Secretary  while  his  chief— first  Byrnes 
and  later  Marshall— was  absent  at  interna- 
tional conferences.  State  Department  policies 
are  usually  the  product  of  many  minds,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  just  who  deserves  the  credit. 
But  Acheson  had,  as  the  President  has  noted, 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Greek-Turkish 
policy  and  the  Truman  Doctrine  early  in 
1947;  still  more  to  do  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Truman  Doctrine  into  the 
Marshall  Plan,  which  became  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  our  postwar  policies.  And  inci- 
dentally he  was  the  first  high  American  offi- 
cial who  publicly  declared  that  Russian 
policy  is  aggressive— a  statement  which,  made 
to  a  Senate  committee  early  in  1947,  brought  a 
formal  and  irate  protest  from  Molotov  which 
General  Marshall  brushed  aside.  All  in  all, 
Acheson's  record  as  Under  Secretary  thor- 
oughly justifies  his  later  remark  that  not  even 
"disinterested  malevolence"  could  call  him 
an  appeaser.  (But  he  had  underestimated  the 
capabilities  of  interested  malevolence.) 

His  retirement  to  private  life  left  him 
little  time  for  his  law  practice,  for  presently 
he  was  named  vice-chairman  of  the  Hoover 
commission  on  governmental  reorganization. 
And  about  the  time  that  group  finished  its 
arduous  and  fruitful  labors,  General  Mar- 
shall's health  compelled  his  retirement,  and 
Acheson  was  called  back  into  the  service  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Whether  history  will  ulti- 
mately rank  him  right  up  at  the  top,  along 
with  John  Quincy  Adams  and  William  H. 
Seward,  cannot  yet  be  predicted;  but  neither 
of  those  men,  in  his  first  two  years  in  office, 
accomplished  as  much  as  Acheson  has  done. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  has  created  the 
organization  by  which  the  free  nations  can 
make  most  effective  use  of  their  united 
powers  to  beat  back  Communist  imperialism. 

fTp^HE  first  of  his  great  achievements,  the 
I  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  had  been  largely 
|    prepared  by  Marshall  and  Lovett;  but 

Acheson  finished  the  work  of  concluding  it, 
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and  led  the  way  in  the  more  difficult  task  of 
persuading  the  Senate  to  approve  it.  He 
was  working  on  long-term  policies  too— the 
policy  of  building  up  "situations  of  strength" 
from  which  we  could  afford  to  negotiate 
with  the  Kremlin  with  some  hope  of  getting 
somewhere.  And  his  speech  at  the  University 
of  California  last  March  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions on  which  other  nations  can  safely  live 
in  the  same  world  with  Russia.  They  are 
conditions  to  which  the  Russians  will  never 
assent  except  under  great  pressure,  but  un- 
questionably they  are  the  only  conditions 
that  would  make  the  world  safe  for  anybody 
but  Communists;  they  are  the  objectives  at 
which  American  foreign  policy  must  aim  if 
it  is  to  make  sense. 

He  has  been  damned  for  omitting  Korea 
from  our  defense  perimeter,  in  a  speech  last 
spring  (also  Formosa,  but  more  of  that  later). 
But  the  Korean  Republic  had  then  been  set 
up  by  the  United  Nations;  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  the  occupation  troops  was  ap- 
proved by  American  military  opinion,  which 
was  then  thinking  in  terms  of  global  war  and 
held  that  Korea  could  not  be  defended 
against  massive  attack  except  by  the  commit- 
ment of  more  troops  than  Korea  was  worth, 
on  a  global  scale.  Recent  events  suggest  that 
this  judgment  was  correct.  But  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation  arose  on  June  25  last;  here 
was  a  local  aggression  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  had  become  familiar  in  the  thirties,  and 
the  melancholy  history  of  that  decade  had 
taught  us  that  the  time  to  stop  it  was  the 
first  time.  Every  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  advised  the  President  that  we 
must  go  to  Korea's  defense,  but  Acheson 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  vigorous  of  them 
all.  Furthermore  Acheson,  working  through 
Warren  Austin  at  Lake  Success,  spurred  the 
United  Nations  to  back  us  up.  Their  military 
aid,  though  minor,  has  not  been  negligible; 
and  in  the  situation  of  last  June  the  political 
and  moral  effect  of  their  support  was  im- 
mense. 

But  that  support  could  be  given  only 
thanks  to  the  accident  that  the  Russians  were 
then  boycotting  the  Security  Council.  When 
they  rejoined  it,  it  was  obvious  that  they 
could  stop  any  similar  action  in  future.  The 
result  was  the  greatest  of  Acheson's  achieve- 
ments—the persuading  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  to  declare  its  own  competence  to 
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act  when  the  Security  Council  is  paralyzed  by 
the  veto.  As  Vishinsky  correctly  (and  furi- 
ously) declared,  this  was  a  complete  change  in 
the  character  of  the  United  Nations.  For  the 
first  time  it  became  an  organization  which 
could  really  do  something,  even  if  a  great 
power  wanted  it  to  do  nothing.  This  was  the 
most  brilliant  American  diplomatic  victory 
of  many  decades— and  the  best  kind  of  diplo- 
matic victory,  won  not  by  pressure  but  by 
persuasion,  by  convincing  other  nations  that 
their  interest  was  identical  with  ours. 

The  immediate  practical  value  of  this  is 
uncertain,  at  this  writing.  Acheson  gave  the 
Assembly  machinery  but  he  could  not  give  it 
guts;  when  the  small  aggression  of  June  was 
overlaid  by  the  big  aggression  of  November, 
many  members  of  the  United  Nations  seemed 
to  have  no  further  ambition  except  to  escape 
notice. 

Similarly  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  being  undermined,  at  this  writing,  by 
our  own  defeatists;  Acheson  could  not  give 
them  guts  either.  But  the  machinery  is 
there,  if  men  have  the  spirit  to  use  it. 

Ill 

So  McCarthy  calls  him  the  Red  Dean  of 
Washington;  Jenner  accuses  him  of  a 
pro-Communist  betrayal  of  the  Amer- 
ican people;  and  even  decent  men,  who 
have  repeated  their  story  so  often  that  they 
have  come  to  believe  it  themselves,  demand 
his  dismissal  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
persuaded  the  people  to  lose  confidence  in 
him.  The  attack  on  Acheson,  said  John 
Dewey  after  the  election,  was  a  victory  for 
the  Communist  cause  that  the  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia could  not  have  obtained  by  any  activity 
of  their  own.  Why  should  men  who  pre- 
sumably want  to  stop  the  Russians  have  tried 
to  destroy  the  man  who  has  done  more  to 
stop  the  Russians  than  anybody  else? 

Not  on  account  of  what  seems  to  me 
Acheson's  one  serious  failure,  the  mishan- 
dling of  German  rearmament.  Granted  that 
he  was  under  pressure  from  the  military,  it 
was  his  business  to  resist  that  pressure  if  it 
threatened  to  get  us  into  a  situation  where 
the  Germans  could  demand  a  price  for  de- 
fending themselves  instead  of  clamoring  for 
the  privilege.  But  his  enemies  have  nor  at- 
tacked him  on  that  account;  most  of  them  are 
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all  out  Eor  German  rearmament,  whether  or 

not  either  the  French  <>r  the  Germans  want  it. 

China,  however,  Is  another  matter;  Amer- 
ican polic  y,  highly  successful  in  f  m  ope, 
failed  to  prevent  the  Communis!  conquest  of 
China.  Whether  any  American  policy,  alter 
1945,  could  have  "saved  china"  is  open  to 
question;  especially  if  it  entailed  saving 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  men  around  him. 
lint  a  noisy,  unscrupulous,  and  well  financed 
lohhy  insists  not  only  thai  it  could  have  been 
done-,  but  thai  anybody  who  doubts  that  it 
could  have  been  done  their  way  is  ;i  Com- 
munist;  these  people  ask,  "Can  Chiang  trust 

the  United  States?"  And  aside  Erom  these 
gentlemen  (whose  activities  deserve  a  more 
thorough  Investigation  than  they  are  likely 
to  get,  in  the  present  political  climate)  there 
are  others,  more  respectable,  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  who  honestly  believe  that  China 

is  more  important  to  American  interest  than 

Europe;  that  we  can  afford  to  let  France  go 
but  we  must  save  Formosa;  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  is  more  deserving  of  support  than 
Clement  Attlee,  and  that  it  is  our  fault,  not 

his.  if  he  was  unable  to  heat  the  Communists. 
The  Washington  Post  observes  that  Chiang 
seems  to  have  lost  the  "mandate  of  heav.cn" 
which  traditionally  entitled  a  Chinese  ruler 
to  his  people's  loyalty,  hut  that  he  still  has 
his  mandate  from  the  Republicans. 

To  men  who  feel  that  way,  failure  in  China 
naturally  outweighs  all  our  successes  in  l.u- 
rope.  But  Acheson's  part  in  making  our 
China  policy  was  very  small  indeed.  The 
Communist  victory  was  completed  alter  he 
became  Secretary  of  Stan-  but  the  policy  that 
Failed  to  prevent  it  was  an  inheritance  from 
his  predecessors.  It  had  begun  to  lake  shape 
in  the  days  of  Stcttinius;  it  was  formulated, 
altci  Byrnes  had  taken  over,  by  men  in  the 
Far  Eastern  division  of  the  State  Department, 
who  passed  it  on  up  to  their  superiors.  Ache- 
son  as  Under  Secretary  gave-  it  approval 
which  was  not  indeed  perluncloiy,  hut  was 
no  more  than  the  judgment  of  a  man  who 
was  not  an  expert  on  China  that  so  far  as  he 

could  see  it  looked  all  tight.  Secretary  Byrnes 

did  the  same-;  hut  not  till  it  had  been  gone 

over  with  General  Marshall,  who  was  some- 
thing of  an  expo  l  on  China.  The  y  all  ap- 
proved it;  but  the  official  responsibility  lay 
with  Secretary  IJyrncs,  and  he  has  never  tiic-d 
to  evade  it. 


acheson  however  is  now  blamed  i<>i  it, 
/\  ami  Eoi  other  tilings  Eor  which  he  was 
/  %  even  less  responsible,  n  he  had  been 
Eon  ed  out  of  offic  e  last  De<  embet  it  would 
have  been,  above  all.  because-  he  had  pub 
lie  ly  endorsed  the  opinions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  be<  ause  the  military  hero  <>i  the  opposi 
tion  parly  lost  a  battle.  A  party  has  often 
gained  advantage  because  its  Eavorite  general 
won  a  battle;  but  ii  took  political  genius  or 

something— for  the  Republicans  to  derive  as 

much  profit  Erom  MacArthur's  defeat  mi  the 
Chongchon  River  as  the  Whigs  derived  Erom 
Zai  hai  \  Tayloi 's  \  i<  tot  y  at  Buena  Vista 
The  t  rusade  against  Acheson  had  of  <  out  s< 

long  been  going  on;  but  many  people  t  ho  tight 

that  the  accusations  of  appeasement  <>r  com 
munism  were  only  what  Thurlow  Weed 
one  e  e  ailed  "a  good  enough  Morgan  lill  aftei 
c  it  e  I  ion." 

And  they  might   have  died  clown,  despite 

the  persistent  proddings  of  the  China 
Lobby,  if  the  situation  had  remained  as  it 

was  on  November  '25,  when  the  nation  was 

warm  with  the  certainty  <>i  victory  in  Korea. 
In  September,  LVfacArthur  had  turned  elis 
astei  into  triumph;  when  he  started  his  e  nd 

the-war  offensive  everybody  in  Washington 
was  still  so  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  success 

oi  his  in*  hon  operation  that  they  were  sum 
i hat  he  could  bring  ii  < >il  again.  1 1  he  had, 

if  the  Army  had  pushed  mi  In  ihe  Y.ilu.  the 
United  Nations  would  not  have  dogged  it 
when  it  came-  to  a  Korean  Settlement;  and 

the  most  ingenious  political  malevolence 
could  hardly  have  Longer  obscured  the  lac  is. 

But     Mae  Arthur's    at  tempt     In    I  e  pe-.il     I  he 

tactics  of  Chancellorsville,  on  a  grander 
scale,  unfortunately  ran  into  a  Chinese  gen- 
eral mole-  enterprising  than   [oe  Hooker. 

Thanks  to  able  leadership  and  h.nd  fighting 
(by  Turks,  British,  and  Koreans  as  well  as 
Americans)  the  Army  was  extricated  without 

disaster;  still  we-  had  losi  a  battle  and  pei 

haps  a  campaign,  and  there  had  in  he-  a 
scapegoat   loi    ihis  incredible  peiipely.  lint 

it  is  a  dogma  of  the  Republican  faith  that 

Mae  Arthur  e  annol  lose  a  battle;  sine  e  a  battle 

had  been  lost  it  must  have  been  A<  heson  who 

lost  it;  it  was  his  fault  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  in  Korea,  or  indeed  that  they 

e  xisleel  at  all. 

lint  oi  course  the  thing  that  more  than 
anything  else  laid  him  open  io  attack  was 
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his  famous  refusal  to  turn  his  back  on 
Alger  Hiss.  Let  it  be  noted,  by  the  way, 
that  Hiss  was  never  an  important  figure  in 
the  State  Department.  He  was  a  rising  young 
man,  a  useful  technician;  but  that  he  ever 
made  policy,  at  Yalta  or  anywhere  else,  is 
pure  (or  rather  impure)  myth.  He  was  how- 
ever a  friend  of  Acheson,  who  has  said  that 
his  friendship  is  not  lightly  given;  and  he  had 
been  convicted  of  a  gross  breach  of  public 
trust.  What  should  a  statesman  say,  in  such 
a  case?  Most  men  would  have  followed  what 
Acheson  later  called  "the  counsels  of  dis- 
cretion and  cowardice,"  and  taken  the  out 
of  declining  to  comment  on  a  case  which  had 
been  appealed;  but  he  chose  not  to  have  to 
remember,  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  he  had 
run  away  from  "a  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
decision." 

What  he  did  say  meant  simply  that  he 
didn't  like  to  kick  a  man  who  was  down;  and 
if  he  had  said  just  that  he  would  have  got 
into  little  trouble.  Not  that  Acheson's 
enemies  have  any  objection  to  kicking  a  man 
who  is  down;  it  is  safer  than  kicking  him 
when  he  is  standing  up;  but  phrased  in  those 
words,  it  could  hardly  be  made  popular.  But 
Acheson  made  the  mistake,  natural  perhaps 
to  a  bishop's  son  and  a  practicing  Christian, 
of  quoting  some  apposite  but  lengthy  ob- 
servations by  the  Saviour  of  mankind;  and 
then  they  had  him.  He  was  a  protector  of 
Communists  (though  all  the  efforts  of  Mc- 
Carthy and  his  gang  have  failed  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  single  Communist  in  the  State 
Department). 

IV 

The  Hiss  episode  moved  James  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times  to  write  that 
Acheson  "seems  to  lack  the  gift,  abso- 
lutely essential  in  a  Secretary  of  State,  of 
foreseeing  how  his  remarks  will  look  in  to- 
morrow morning's  newspapers."  Yet  they 
often  look  pretty  good,  if  not  tomorrow 
morning  at  least  next  week.  He  was  de- 
nounced for  insulting  and  misrepresenting 
Senator  Taft  in  his  comments  on  re-examin- 
ists;  yet  it  presently  turned  out  that  what 
Taft  meant  was  just  about  what  Acheson 
thought  he  meant.  (At  least,  what  Taft  means 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays;  he 
seems  to  spend  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
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Saturdays  re-examining  and  contradicting  his 
own  remarks  of  the  day  before.) 

When  Mr.  Burt  Shotton,  who  as  manager 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  had  won  two  pen- 
nants in  three  years  and  kept  his  team  in 
the  running  till  the  last  game  in  the  third, 
was  rewarded  by  being  fired,  Red  Smith  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  observed  that 
he  had  made  two  major  mistakes  in  public 
relations:  he  had  neglected  to  acknowledge 
the  superior  wisdom  of  some  inmates  of  the 
press  box,  and  when  he  was  asked  a  stupid 
question  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  reply, 
"That  is  a  stupid  question."  I  have  never 
heard  Acheson  say  that,  though  he  sometimes 
looks  it;  and  to  look  it  can  be  more  wither- 
ing—and more  unfortunate,  if  you  happen 
to  look  it  at  a  member  of  a  congressional 
committee.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  he  looks 
like,  and  indeed  is,  a  Superior  Person;  but 
that  can  be  very  annoying  to  members  of 
Congress. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  news  conferences  he 
displays  more  candor,  and  far  more  sense  of 
humor,  than  any  other  Secretary  of  State 
within  my  recollection  (which  goes  back 
thirty-odd  years).  Once,  I  remember,  when 
somebody  asked  him  an  embarrassing  ques- 
tion, he  remarked  with  a  grin,  "You  wouldn't 
have  known  anything  about  that  if  I  hadn't 
been  silly  enough  to  mention  it  last  week." 
He  seldom  if  ever  takes  the  advice  so  lavishly 
given  him  by  the  pundits  of  the  press;  which 
may  account  for  the  crocodile  tears  which  not 
long  ago  bedewed  certain  newspaper  col- 
umns, whose  writers  sobbed  that  it  was  too 
bad— Acheson  was  a  great  statesman  and  a 
fine  fellow,  but  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  so  he  would  have  to  go. 

Well,  if  you  believe  Dr.  Gallup's  not 
wholly  infallible  poll,  he  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  a  majority  of  such  citizens  as  had 
heard  of  him  (about  a  third  of  them,  in  spite 
of  all  the  uproar,  had  not);  the  Big  Lie,  re- 
peated over  and  over,  had  done  its  work. 
The  attack  on  Acheson  was  indeed  only  the 
major  aspect  of  a  campaign  which  included 
demands  for  either  the  resignation  or  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President;  which  included 
also  the  attack  on  General  Marshall,  dis- 
guised as  an  attack  on  Assistant  Secretary 
Anna  Rosenberg,  who  being  a  woman  and  a 
Jew  looked  like  a  safe  preliminary  target. 
Just  possibly,  this  case  marked  the  turn  of 
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the  tide.  The  Senate  committee  which  heard 
the  charges  against  Mrs.  Rosenberg  not  only 
unanimously  cleared  her,  but  sent  the  evi- 
dence it  had  heard  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  investigation  of  the  perjury  which 
somebody  had  obviously  committed.  More- 
over, the  Senator  who  was  most  irate  over  this 
outrageous  attack  was  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican, Harry  Cain;  and  Mrs.  Rosenberg's 
most  energetic  and  effective  defender,  during 
the  investigation,  was  a  conservative  news- 
paperman, Frederick  Woltman  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers.  So  maybe  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood  is  again  begin- 
ning to  mean  something. 

How  much  the  public  cares,  however,  is 
still  uncertain.  Last  fall  a  man  named  Frank 
Bow,  operating  through  a  Senator  (libel- 
proof,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor),  attacked  both 
the  integrity  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Bow's  sworn  testimony  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  was  contradicted  by 
the  sworn  testimony  of  several  other  people; 
somebody  was  lying,  and  lying  on  oath.  Sec- 
retary Chapman  was  completely  exonerated; 
Senator  O'Mahoney  said  that  Bow's  charges 
were  an  infamous  libel;  Senator  Murray  said 
that  a  man  like  Bow  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  large.  So  what  happened  to 
Frank  Bow?  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Ohio,  beating  a  good  man. 

Tacitus  wrote  that  the  civil  wars  of  69  a.d. 
had  "divulged  the  secret  of  the  Empire,  that 
an  Emperor  could  be  made  elsewhere  than 
at  Rome."  Sometimes  it  seems  that  some  of 
the  performances  of  this  past  year  have  di- 
vulged the  secret  of  the  Republic— that  while 
you  may  not  be  able  to  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  you  can  fool  enough  of  them 


enough  of  the  time  to  gain  your  end.  The 
ethics  of  this  sort  of  thing  require  no  com- 
ment; but  I  should  think  that  at  least  some 
of  the  men  who  joined  in  the  crusade  against 
Acheson  would  be  concerned  about  its  in- 
tellectual implications.  They  must  at  least 
be  smart  enough  to  realize  that  similar  tac- 
tics might  some  day  be  used  against  them, 
even  if  they  are  undisturbed  over  what  they 
have  done  to  the  basic  principles  of  American 
public  life. 

They  were  operating  on  the  principle  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  that  whoever  disagreed 
with  them  must  be  a  traitor.  In  a  time  of 
great  international  tension  they  had  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  off  for  an 
international  conference  where  important 
and  controversial  issues  were  to  be  decided; 
they  proposed  no  alternative  to  his  policy, 
or  to  him;  they  had  made  allegations  against 
him  which  were  utterly,  and  often  ludic- 
rously false;  and  but  for  the  firmness  of 
the  President  they  would  have  got  away 
with  it. 

This  nation  was  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  principle  (among  others) 
that  honest  men  may  honestly  disagree  on 
public  issues;  that  if  they  all  say  what  they 
think,  a  majority  of  the  people  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error;  that  in  the 
competition  in  the  market  place  of  ideas,  the 
sounder  ideas  will  in  the  long  run  win  out. 
Lately  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  cold  civil 
war— it  was  nothing  less,  in  the  year  1950— 
testing  whether  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated  can  long  endure. 

Time  will  tell. 


The  Good  Old  Days 

People  talk  politics  in  Russia  with  apparent  freedom,  more  so  than 
I  expected  to  find.  Men  and  women  expressed  their  opinions  with 
candor  (as  I  believe) ,  and  criticized  what  they  saw  wrong  in  their  gov- 
ernment. The  Russian  journals  possess  more  freedom  than  those  of 
Paris,  and  the  theaters  can  play  pretty  nearly  what  they  like.  Official 
tyranny  or  dishonesty  can  be  shown  up  by  the  press  or  satirized  on  the 
stage  more  freely  and  safely  than  in  the  country  of  Napoleon  III,  with 
all  its  boasted  freedom. 

—"A  Sleigh-Ride  Through  Eastern  Russia''  by 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  Harper's,  February  18G9. 


Exempt  the  Bright  Boys? 

Gerald  W.  Johnson 


as  the  year  1950  was  drawing  to  a  close 
f\  an  astonishing  proposal  \vas  laid  be- 
/  %  fore  Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Selective  Service  Director— the  Nice-Nellyish 
term  we  have  substituted  for  the  forthright 
old  title  of  Conscription  Officer. 

Six  committees  of  educators,  appointed  two 
years  ago  to  advise  him  on  administration  of 
the  draft  law,  urged  that  all  high  school 
students  whose  intelligence  quotients  run 
above  120  be  exempted  from  military  service 
at  least  until  they  can  complete  their  formal 
education.  They  proposed,  also,  that  the 
government  assist  any  exceptionally  talented 
student  who  cannot  complete  his  education 
for  lack  of  money. 

In  effect  this  means  that  unusually  bright 
boys  would  be  deferred  for  at  least  four  years 
and,  if  they  qualified  for  positions  in  essen- 
tial industries  within  that  period,  they  would 
be  entirely  exempt.  Some  understanding  of 
what  the  figures  mean  may  be  gained  from 
the  army  regulations,  which  hold  that  a  man 
whose  IQ  is  below  70  is  too  stupid  to  be 
trusted  with  a  gun  and  on  the  battlefield 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  himself  and  his 
comrades  than  to  the  enemy;  so  the  Army 
refuses  such  recruits.  Going  up  the  scale,  if 
a  man's  IQ  is  110  or  better,  he  is  officer  ma- 
terial and  may  be  admitted  to  an  officers' 
training  camp  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified.  If 
the  IQ  climbs  above  140,  the  examiners  be- 


gin to  suspect  that  they  may  have  discovered 
a  genius.  Thus  the  point  selected  by  the 
educators,  120,  is  slightly  above  the  minimum 
intellectual  capacity  required  for  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  but  definitely  below  the  point 
that  suggests  that  the  subject  is  a  mental  giant. 
In  short,  it  means  bright  boys,  but  not  neces- 
sarily wonder  boys. 

Naturally,  the  entire  report  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  intelligence  quotient  is 
a  reliable  index  of  ability.  This  is  vigorously 
and  on  occasion  profanely  denied  by  some 
observers,  who  hold  that  it  measures  at  most 
no  more  than  a  certain  verbal  facility;  but  at 
that,  it  is  the  most  adequate  test  available, 
so  the  point  will  not  be  argued  here.  The  in- 
teresting thing  is  not  the  real  meaning  of  the 
IQ,  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  educators' 
stand. 

Being  American  educators  they  duck  and 
dodge  in  the  effort  to  avoid  using  harsh 
words.  All  of  us  are  given  to  that,  even  our 
educators.  We  don't  speak  of  conscription 
and  conscripts,  we  say  "draft"  and  "draftees," 
as  if  the  boys  were  being  sent  documents 
demanding  the  payment  of  money.  We  don't 
even  say  military  service,  preferring  "military 
training,"  as  if  nobody  really  expected  the 
men  involved  to  do  any  fighting.  But  at  the 
end  of  1950  every  rational  man  understood 
that  the  ruling  objection  to  sending  a  young 
man  into  the  Army  was  not  that  his  educa- 
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tion  might  be  interrupted  for  a  time,  but 
that  he  might  stop  a  bullet.  The  educators' 
position  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  it  is  not 
good  public  policy  for  the  country  to  permit 
bright  boys  to  be  shot  in  the  same  proportion 
as  dull  boys. 

They  were  not  unanimous.  President 
James  B.  Conant,  of  Harvard,  and  President 
Vannevar  Bush,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
immediately  countered  with  a  proposal  that 
all  boys  at  the  age  of  eighteen  be  subjected 
to  two  years'  service  and  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  suggested  twenty-seven 
to  thirty  months.  Of  course,  they  did  not 
mean  that  literally;  cripples,  boys  with  an 
IQ  of  50,  and  downright  lunatics  would  be 
exempt;  but  they  did  mean  all  able-bodied 
and  reasonably  intelligent  boys. 

So  the  matter  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  poor  General  Hershey  was  left  with  con- 
flicting advice,  which  is  as  bad  as  no  advice 
at  all. 

Early  in  January,  however,  another  mili- 
tary man  intervened;  this  was  Secretary,  re- 
cently General,  Marshall,  who  pointed  out 
that  boys  of  eighteen,  while  physically  strong, 
are  still  mentally  pliable,  quick  to  learn,  and 
therefore  rapidly  made  into  good  soldiers. 
At  the  moment  it  was  all  too  likely  that  the 
country  would  presently  need  a  great  many 
good  soldiers  and  would  need  them  in  a 
hurry.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cational question,  but  it  has  all  to  do  with 
the  safety  of  the  country,  which  is,  after  all, 
General  Hershey's  basic  problem. 

I~|~owever,  the  plight  of  the  General  is 
— i  far  less  interesting  than  the  revela- 
§  tion  of  the  attitude  of  a  large  segment 
of  American  pedagogy.  One  suspects  the 
schoolmasters  of  having  allowed  themselves 
to  fall  into  a  cultural  lag  that  invalidates 
their  judgment.  They  seem  to  believe  that 
American  social  attitudes  toward  intellectuals 
that  prevailed  in  1900  and  even  in  1925  still 
prevail.  They  are  mistaken.  Things  have 
been  happening  recently  that  have  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  public  estimate  of  men 
of  learning. 

The  American  passion  for  education  by 
1900  had  led  the  American,  and  especially 
the  one  who  makes  no  pretense  to  intellec- 
tuality, into  assuming  the  existence,  among 
the  highly  educated,  of  something  like  the 


Hippocratic  oath  of  the  medical  men.  The 
man  of  great  intellectual  attainments  was 
supposed  to  be,  as  a  type,  also  a  great  humani- 
tarian, at  least  to  the  extent  that  his  knowl- 
edge and  skill  were  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  civilization.  This 
implied  a  very  high  intellectual  and  a  rather 
high  moral  integrity.  In  short,  intellectuality 
was  widely  regarded  as  synonymous  with  wis- 
dom. 

The  populace,  it  is  true,  always  admitted 
one  exception  to,  or  reversal  of,  the  role. 
Manufacturers  of  blood-curdlers  frequently 
wrote  of  the  gigantic  intellect  turned  to  evil 
purposes,  the  Fu-Manchu  type.  The  mad 
scientist,  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  is  a 
familiar  figure  to  all  addicts  to  shilling- 
shockers;  but  he  was  mad,  indubitably  mad, 
so  he  no  more  represented  the  spirit  of  science 
than  an  inmate  of  Bedlam  represents  the  gen- 
eral population.  Only  within  the  past  five 
years  has  it  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  perfectly  sane  scientists  are  capable  of 
turning  science  to  the  uses  of  cosmic  destruc- 
tion, and  that  men  of  immense  learning  may 
be  political  and  moral  imbeciles. 

Before  that  demonstration  the  educators' 
bland  assumption  that  all  will  agree  on  the 
preservation  of-  intellectuals  at  any  cost,  even 
the  sacrifice  of  non-intellectuals,  might  have 
been  justified,  but  not  now.  Today  it  en- 
counters strong  dissent.  Today  a  considera- 
ble fraction  of  the  public  veers  in  the  other 
direction— toward  the  opinion  that  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  certain  proportion  of  its  able-bodied 
intellectuals  might  be  rather  less  of  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  country  than  the  shooting  of  the 
same  proportion  of  its  mechanics. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  intel- 
lectuals, as  a  class,  already  hold  one  advan- 
tage over  most  mechanics  in  the  matter  of 
exemption  from  military  service.  Physical 
disabilities  that  bar  a  man  from  the  Army 
and  also  bar  him  from  such  occupations  as 
structural  steel  work  and  stevedoring,  may 
not  handicap  him  seriously  in  the  library  or 
the  laboratory.  Many  very  fancy  intellectuals 
have  -been  4-Fs.  Hunchbacked  Pope  and 
club-footed  Byron  wrote  better  poetry  than 
any  sane  man  expects  the  nation's  champion 
loot  ball  squad  to  produce;  Steinmet/.  with 
curvature  of  the  spine,  and  Edison,  almost 
stone-deaf,  were  geniuses;  and  Roosevelt  be- 
came a  great  statesman  only  after  his  legs  had 
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been  paralyzed.  Thus  if  the  Evil  Ones  should 
knock  off  1  per  cent  of  our  able-bodied  plow- 
hands,  they  would  knock  oft  1  per  cent  of  all 
the  plowhands.  But  if  they  got  1  per  cent  of 
all  the  able-bodied  intellectuals,  more  than 
99  per  cent  of  the  intellectuals  would  sur- 
vive, because  the  4-Fs  among  them  are  fre- 
quently as  good  as  the  athletes.  To  add  to 
this  natural  advantage  an  artificial  advantage 
by  modifying  the  draft  regulations  would  be 
to  concede  to  the  intellectuals  an  importance 
in  the  scheme  of  things  that  the  general  pub- 
lic does  not  recognize. 

It  is  the  less  willing  to  recognize  their  im- 
portance at  the  moment  because  the 
record  of  the  intellectuals  for  the  past 
five  years  lias  not  filled  the  mediocre  mind 
with  unstinted  admiration.  Speak  of  intel- 
lectuals to  the  man  in  the  street  and  you 
bring  to  his  mind  a  group  of  symbols— Fuchs, 
Wadleisrh,  Hiss.  Chambers.  Remington,  and 
the  atom  bomb,  all  intellectuals  except  the 
bomb,  which  was  the  product  of  intellectuals. 
His  response  to  this  stimulus  is  not  adora- 
tion. 

Two  thousand  scientists  worked  furiously 
for  five  years— ten  thousand  man-years  of 
labor— to  produce  the  thing  that  fell  on  Hiro- 
shima on  August  6,  1945,  and  when  it  burst, 
more  than  the  Japanese  city  went  up  in  flame 
and  smoke.  The  popular  myth  that  learning 
is  necessarily  beneficent,  except  in  posses- 
sion of  a  madman,  was  vaporized  then  and 
there,  and  the  social  attitude  bent  upon  that 
myth  had  to  be  altered.  If  learning  is  not 
necessarily  beneficent,  then  preservation  of 
the  learned  is  not  necessarily  the  highest 
social  duty;  it  all  depends  upon  what  the 
learned  are  up  to. 

The  physical  explosion  at  Hiroshima  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  psychological  explo- 
sions in  the  law  courts,  of  which  the  most 
spectacular  and  the  most  destructive  was  the 
Hiss  case.  The  peculiar  deadliness  of  this 
affair,  as  far  as  the  intellectual  class  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  out.  Even  if  you  reject  the  verdict  and 
assume  that  Alger  Hiss  was  an  innocent  vic- 
tim, you  are  no  better  off;  for  in  that  case  he 
was  framed  by  Whittaker  Chambers,  another 
intellectual.  Indeed,  if  Hiss  is  innocent,  then 
it  must  follow  that  Chambers  is  twice  as  great 
a  villain  as  Hiss  was  alleged  to  be.  Either 
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way.  our  intellectual  class  has  flowered  in  a 
moral  monstrosity. 

Wadleigh  and  Fuchs  confessed  and  the 
style  of  their  confessions  was  no  help  to  their 
class.  They  acted  without  anything  the  ordi- 
nary man  can  understand  as  a  motive.  He  is 
well  aware  that  the  man  of  learning  is  only 
human  and  if  put  in  fear  of  his  life  or  of 
grievous  bodily  harm,  or  if  subjected  to  great 
temptation  may  crack,  even  as  you  or  I.  No 
less  a  man  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon  accepted 
bribes,  which  was  deplorable,  but  not 
mysterious.  Everyone  agrees  that  it  was  not 
his  learning  that  made  him  do  it,  but  the 
same  human  weakness  that  makes  a  bank 
cashier  abscond  now  and  then. 

But  Wadleigh  and  Fuchs,  as  far  as  we 
know,  were  neither  bribed  nor  threatened. 
Apparently  they  betrayed  their  trusts  out  of 
sheer  mental  arrogance.  What  was  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  world  they  knew 
much  better  than  the  poor  dumbbells  who 
were  acting  as  King  and  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  and  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  Neither  fear  nor  greed 
but  pride  of  intellect  turned  them  into 
traitors. 

Now  the  boy  whose  report  cards  carry 
straight  A's  makes  a  more  favorable 
impression  on  his  teacher  than  one 
whose  reports  run  consistently  from  B  to  D. 
But  Teacher  wastes  his  breath  when  he  tells 
us  that  for  the  good  of  the  country  we  should 
protect  A  from  risks  that  B-D  is  compelled  to 
run;  for  granting  that  A  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  new  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  is  equally  possible 
that  he  may  turn  out  to  be  another  Wad- 
leigh, Fuchs,  Hiss,  or  Chambers— for  Cham- 
bers, remember,  admitted  being  once  a  Com- 
munist and  seven  times  a  perjurer.  Certainly, 
A  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  more  risks 
than  B-D;  but  he  should  take  just  as  many. 

Observation  has  taught  the  average  Amer- 
ican that,  however  it  may  be  in  Russia  and 
other  European  countries,  over  here  the  doc- 
trines of  communism  seem  to  make  their 
most  effective  appeal  to  two  classes— obvious 
human  garbage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extremely  intellectual,  on  the  other.  This 
doesn't  raise  the  wool-hat  boy's  respect  for 
the  garbage;  it  diminishes  his  respect  for  the 
intellectual. 

That  respect  is  already  at  what  I  believe 
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to  be  a  dangerously  low  level.  I  say  "danger- 
ously low"  because  if  it  were  extinguished 
altogether  this  country  would  be  not  merely 
on,  but  far  along  the  road  to  ruin.  The  intel- 
lectuals are,  in  fact,  our  corps  d 'elite  because 
they  include  the  intelligent,  as  well  as  the 
merely  learned,  and  without  intelligent  lead- 
ership there  is  little  hope  for  any  country  and 
none  for  democracy. 

The  business  of  an  elite  is  leadership. 
That  is  its  true  function  in  society,  its 
excuse  for  being.  Unless  it  qualifies  for 
leadership  it  remains  at  best  merely  orna- 
mental, and  useless  ornamentation  is  the 
antithesis  of  beauty. 

Within  the  past  generation  this  country 
has  been  forced  into  two  great  wars  and  is 
now  engaged  in  a  small  one  that  may  become 
great  before  these  lines  meet  the  reader's  eye. 
It  has  become  perforce  a  militant  country, 
swarming  with  men,  millions  of  them,  who 
have  stood  in  battle  for  it.  It  follows  that  the 
men  who  are  to  lead  America  for  the  next 
generation  must  be  capable  of  leading  vet- 
erans. This  does  not  mean  that  the  leaders 
must  be  militarists,  for  a  successful  general  is 
frequently  the  worst  sort  of  peacetime  leader; 
but  a  country  made  up  largely  of  former 
soldiers  will  not  follow  a  leader  who  does  not 
understand  the  soldierly  mind. 

I  submit  that  no  man  knows  that  mind 


who  has  not  served  as  a  soldier,  or  in  close 
contact  with  soldiers.  If  the  young  men  who 
are  to  be  the  intellectuals  of  tomorrow  have 
no  share  in  the  pend'njr  crisis  except  to  ob- 
serve it  from  the  she'  er  of  academic  walls, 
then  they  will  not  be  followed  by  the  men 
who  faced  the  enemy.  In  that  case,  leader- 
ship will  pass  from  the  intellectuals,  the  elite, 
and  will  go  elsewhere— perhaps  to  be  seized 
by  some  exponent  of  nescience,  like  Cor- 
poral Hitler. 

Therefore  to  exempt  from  military  service 
all  bright  boys  merely  because  they  are  bright 
is  not,  in  fact,  to  favor  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  birth- 
right, for  they  were  born  to  leadership  and 
to  render  them  impotent  to  exercise  it  is  to 
make  them  something  less  than  men,  to  con- 
vert them  into  political  eunuchs  who  must 
be  silent 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  while  any 

speaks 
That  fought, 

which  is  a  fate  infinitely  more  appalling  than 
death  on  the  field  of  honor. 

Let  us  have  done  with  all  squirming  and 
face  the  fact— there  is  no  privilege  in  war. 
"Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish," 
we  are  all  one  and  he.  who  would  separate 
himself  from  his  fellows  now  should  and  shall 
be  cast  out  from  them  forever. 


An  Oak  Leaf  Fell 

THOMAS  HORNSBY  FERRIL 

Up  from  the  sea  I  shredded  lightning  from 
My  sleeve  and  knuckled  thunder  from  my  hair, 
I  walked  a  league  but  still  you  did  not  come, 
I  could  not  find  you  any  anywhere; 
I  cut  a  hickory  stick,  I  peeled  it  bare, 
I  climbed  twelve  mountains,  I  was  very  sullen, 
I  told  a  sky  to  whip  a  hawk  and  a  mare 
To  dream,  I  hickory  struck  the  heads  from  mullein, 
Marigolds  even,  ere  the  night  had  fallen; 
Then  I  beheld  you,  strolling  and  suspended, 
Golden  you  were,  powdered  in  clover  pollen, 
Closer  you  loitered  until  nothing  ended, 
An  oak  leaf  fell,  it  stopped,  it  isn't  down, 
Many  an  oak  tree,  many  a  glacier  gone. 


Those  Virus  Diseases 

Howard  A.  Howe 


I have  just  come  from  my  son's  room, 
where  I  gave  him  some  aspirin  and 
sponged  off  his  face  with  a  cool  cloth. 
There  has  been  polio  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  he  started  to  school  only  two  weeks  ago. 
Fortunately  he  isn't  complaining  of  a  stiff 
neck,  and  I  am  not  too  worried.  Yet  sooner 
or  later  this  child  and  his  younger  sister  will 
be  infected  with  the  virus  of  poliomyelitis. 
It  is  just  as  inevitable  as  measles  and,  for- 
tunately for  most  children,  far  milder— in 
fact,  most  of  them,  and  their  parents,  are 
never  conscious  of  the  whole  episode  of  ex- 
posure and  infection  with  this  virus  which 
is  so  deadly  for  a  few. 

Yet  I  wish  I  knew  whether  my  children 
had  gotten  their  polio  behind  them.  (Just  a 
little  touch  of  stiff  neck,  please,  so  we  will 
know  where  we  are.)  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  always  to  be  waiting  and  wondering 
whether  one's  child  may  have  to  pay  for  his 
immunity  with  paralysis.  Nor  can  I  take 
comfort  from  telling  over  a  rosary  of  the  new 
wonder  drugs,  the  sulfas  and  the  bewildering 
number  of  derivatives  from  molds.  Despite 
their  multiplicity  and  long  names  these  "an- 
tibiotics" exert  no  healing  effect  whatever 
upon  poliomyelitis  and  only  doubtful  ones 
on  other  virus  diseases. 

There  is  a  complicated  and  fascinating 
story  back  of  the  apparent  exemption  of  polio 
and  other  viruses  from  the  laws  which  gov- 


ern the  behavior  of  the  rest  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  Even  as  I  write  these  words  I  can 
imagine  the  reader  confused  and  mystified 
by  this  fantastic,  Lilliputian  world  of  "germs" 
which  none  the  less  moves  and  has  its  bein^ 
in  a  most  orderly  fashion.  Some  of  its  dan- 
gerous fascination  is  reflected  in  the  daily 
papers,  in  popular  science  articles,  or  even 
in  general  conversation.  "So  and  so  has 
caught  this  or  died  of  that— but  how  did  he 
get  it— why  didn't  he  recover?" 

II 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  here  to  give  a 
brief  catalogue  of  the  chief  agents  para- 
sitic on  man— those  nuisances  and  worse 
which  live  from  his  body  and  give  little  or 
nothing  back  except  grief.  I  shall  not  pause 
over  the  bugs,  worms,  and  little  one-celled 
animals  which  burrow,  or  crawl,  or  gyrate  in 
all  sorts  of  probable  and  improbable  places. 
Nor  am  I  going  to  deal  with  the  fungi  which 
are  rarely  real  invaders.  My  concern  is  the 
shadowland  between  the  plants  and  animals. 
It  includes  the  bacteria,  the  Rickettsiae,  and 
the  viruses,  a  world  of  decreasing  visibility 
and  increasing  dependence  upon  finding  a 
cozy  spot  in  which  to  settle  down  and  do 
damage. 

I  do  not  need  to  do  more  than  mention 
some  of  the  common  bacterial  infections: 
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boils  and  abscesses,  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  blood  poisoning,  puerperal  fever,  tu- 
berculosis, undulant  fever  (brucellosis),  ty- 
phoid fever,  dysentery,  cholera,  epidemic 
meningitis,  gonorrhea.  These  conditions  are 
caused  by  microscopically  visible  organisms 
which  take  nourishment  and  reproduce  their 
kind  in  much  the  same  way  as  their  betters 
on  whom  they  live.  They  settle  preferentially 
in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  are  not^too 
particular  about  location  and  will  thrive 
in  test  tubes  if  they  are  provided  with  nutri- 
ent fluids  to  their  liking. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Rickettsiae,  a  group 
of  organisms  first  described  by  Howard  Tay- 
lor Ricketts,  producing  fevers  in  which  ex- 
tensive skin  eruptions  are  prominent.  This 
group  includes  the  cause  of  louse-borne  ty- 
phus of  the  old  world;  the  rat  flea-borne  ty- 
phus of  the  southern  United  States;  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  a  colorful  and  dan- 
gerous malady  by  no  means  so  local  as  the 
name  suggests;  Q  fever,  which  has  been  giv- 
ing the  milk  and  beef  industry  some  trou- 
ble lately;  and  lastly,  the  multifarious  scrub 
typhus,  a  most  unpleasant  disease  known  to 
numbers  of  GIs  serving  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
theater.  Still  in  the  microscopically  visible 
range,  these  infectious  agents  are  choosier 
than  the  bacteria  and  must  invade  a  living 
cell  in  order  to  propagate.  They  can  be 
grown  in  developing  hens'  eggs  but  not  in 
fluids  entirely  free  from  cells.  There  is  still 
another  small  group  of  organisms  which  are 
distinct  from  the  Rickettsiae  yet  have  simi- 
lar growth  requirements.  This  group  is  ex- 
emplified by  psittacosis  (parrot  fever).  Its 
members  are  close  to  the  limits  of  visibility 
with  ordinary  microscopes  and  are  usually 
classified  as  viruses.  However,  all  of  the 
agents  mentioned  so  far  have  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  in  common— they  are  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  antibiotics  such  as  sulfa-dia- 
zine  or  penicillin,  which  derange  their  body 
chemistry  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  no 
longer  mobilize  the  energy  for  growth  and 
reproduction. 

Finally  by  elimination  we  come  to  a  large 
group  of  intracellular  parasites,  the  viruses, 
to  which  sulfadiazine  or  penicillin  are  like 
so  much  rain  beating  on  the  windows  when 
they  are  indoors.  For  the  very  cells  of  the 
body  which  they  invade  appear  to  insulate 
these  agents  from  outside  attack. 


Unlike  bacteria,  viruses  are  parasites 
within  cells.  Since  they  are  for  the  most 
part  invisible  with  ordinary  micro- 
scopes, it  has  required  the  modern  electron 
microscope  to  confirm  this  fact  visually.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  long  been  recognized  that 
even  a  few  minutes  after  certain  viruses  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  susceptible 
cells  it  is  impossible  by  any  known  means  to 
dissociate  this  unholy  union.  The  virus  ex- 
erts its  lethal  effect  by  entering  the  cell  and 
diverting  its  life  processes  to  the  production 
of  more  virus.  This  does  not  always  result 
in  the  death  of  the  cell,  since  some  viruses 
actually  stimulate  cell  division,  and  it  is  a 
not  uncommon  phenomenon  that  many 
viruses  which  cause  severe  or  even  fatal  in- 
fections in  man  may  be  harmless  fellow 
travelers  in  other  animal  species.  A  good 
example  of  this  latter  is  horse  sleeping  sick- 
ness virus,  which  produces  severe  disease  of 
the  brain  in  humans  and  horses  but  a  symp- 
tomless infection  in  birds,  which  probably 
serve  as  the  natural  reservoir  for  the  virus. 
Conversely,  herpes  virus,  from  simple  fever 
blisters  of  man,  produces  a  fatal  brain  infec- 
tion when  inoculated  into  the  rabbit's  eye. 

The  properties  of  viruses  are  very  imper- 
fectly known  and  most  of  the  information 
about  them  has  been  laboriously  acquired  by 
observing  their  effects  upon  living  cells. 
Methods  of  study  have  been  as  indirect  as 
those  of  the  nuclear  physicists,  and  probably 
far  less  exact.  Only  in  very  recent  years  have 
some  of  the  animal  viruses  been  obtained  in 
relatively  pure  form  and  observed  with  the 
electron  microscope.  Of  the  viruses  causing 
human  disease,  influenza  is  probably  the  out- 
standing example,  and  it  can  now  be  main- 
tained with  considerable  certainty  that  the 
little  spherical  particles  which  may  be  ob- 
served free  or  sticking  to  the  surface  of  red 
blood  cells  are,  in  reality,  the  virus  and  not 
some  impurity  which  was  carried  through  the 
process  of  concentrating  the  original  infec- 
tious material. 

Considerable  controversy  still  continues  as 
to  whether  viruses  are  living  things.  Some 
investigators  believe  they  are  chemical  sub- 
stances, enzymes,  which  divert  the  life  econ- 
omy of  the  cells  they  invade  to  the  produc- 
tion of  more  virus  particles.  Some  cells  are 
able  to  support  this  burden  and  still  remain 
healthy;  others  sicken  and  even  die  in  the 
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process,  and  in  so  doing  produce  disease. 
Other  scientists  argue  that  the  viruses  are 
degenerate  bacteria  which  have  lost  their 
cell  substance,  or  cytoplasm  as  it  is  called, 
and  consist  only  of  the  reproductive  part,  the 
nucleus.  These  imperfect  organisms  must 
find  a  host  cell  which  will  supply  the  needed 
cytoplasm  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
their  activity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  viruses  do 
not  grow  outside  of  living  cells,  while  bac- 
teria spawn  freely  in  the  tissue  fluids  of  the 
host  organism. 

These  differences  have  a  crucial  bearing  on 
the  question  of  treatment.  The  success  of 
antibiotics  has  apparently  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  bacteria  for  the  most  part  lie  in  the 
tissue  spaces  where  they  are  easily  reached  by 
the  drugs  which  interfere  with  their  life 
processes  in  various  ways.  No  such  approach 
has  been  possible  with  the  viruses,  because 
they  have  no  known  metabolism  of  their  own 
and  appear  to  become  an  actual  part  of  the 
cells  they  invade.  Thus  in  attacking  them 
one  also  attacks  the  host  cells.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  there  must  be  a  new  approach 
to  the  treatment  of  virus  diseases.  Since  the 
virus  is  really  at  the  mercy  of  its  host  cell, 
some  drug  must  be  found  which  will  enable 
the  host  cell  either  to  starve  out  the  unwel- 
come invader  or  successfully  to  withstand  its 
metabolic  drain. 

Among  the  commonest  virus  diseases  of 
man  are  measles,  mumps,  fever  blisters,  shin- 
gles, the  common  cold,  warts  (just  to  start 
with  the  mild  ones),  poliomyelitis,  smallpox, 
influenza,  German  measles  (which  during  the 
first  three  months  of  pregnancy  may  inflict 
irremediable  damage  upon  the  fetus  rather 
than  upon  the  mother  who  contracts  the 
disease).  There  is  also  a  group  of  virus  dis- 
eases which  exist  primarily  in  lower  mam- 
mals but  are  even  more  destructive  when 
transferred  to  man.  This  includes  yellow 
fever,  rabies,  and  a  rather  formidable  num- 
ber of  different  agents  producing  brain  dam- 
age (encephalitis).  A  list  of  the  more  im- 
portant viruses  confined  to  domestic  animals 
would  include  distemper,  hog  cholera,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  the  dreaded  louping-ill 
of  sheep,  Teschen  disease  of  swine,  and 
Rinderpest  disease  of  cattle,  all  of  which  last 
triumverate  have  thus  far  been  successfully 
kept  out  of  the  United  States.  (Rinderpest 
might  incidentally  be  a  minor  medium  for 
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bacteriological  warfare;  unchecked,  it  could 
kill  a  large  part  of  our  beef  supply  in  a  few 
months.) 

Ill 

Communicable  diseases  can  be  controlled 
in  three  ways.  The  first  is  to  prevent 
exposure  by  breaking  the  chain  by 
which  the  infectious  agent  is  conveyed  from 
one  susceptible  host  to  another.  It  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  process  of  sterilization, 
which  is  an  effort  to  prevent  living  organisms 
from  coming  into  contact  with  susceptible 
tissues.  The  methods  employed  are  legion 
and  familiar  to  all.  They  range  from  the 
asepsis  of  the  operating  room,  the  chlorina- 
tion  of  water,  and  the  pasteurization  of  milk 
to  less  well  established  practices  like  the  use 
of  ultraviolet  lights  in  school  rooms.  These 
methods  have  been  highly  successful  in  curb- 
ing typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  pus-forming 
infections,  bovine  tuberculosis,  undulant 
fever,  and  the  like.  They  have  been  reduced 
to  the  belly-laugh  level  by  blue  lights  play- 
ing on  public  toilet  seats.  And  they  are  of 
little  use  in  the  case  of  the  viruses. 

While  viruses  are  readily  inactivated  by 
heat,  a  wide  range  of  chemicals,  and  ultra- 
violet light,  they  unfortunately  do  not  exist 
for  long  outside  the  body  of  some  susceptible 
animal.  Their  transfer  from  one  host  to 
another  is  therefore  presumably  a  most  im- 
mediate affair.  In  the  case  of  influenza  it 
probably  takes  place  by  direct  contact  with 
the  mouth  spray  of  an  infected  individual. 
Such  highly  infectious  diseases  as  measles  and 
smallpox  are  also  generally  believed  to  be 
transmitted  in  this  fashion,  which  allows 
little  opportunity  for  intermediate  steriliza- 
tion. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  viruses 
like  yellow  fever  and  the  various  forms  of 
encephalitis  which  apparently  never  occur 
free  in  nature  even  for  an  instant,  but  are 
transmitted  from  one  host  to  another  by  mos- 
quitoes or  other  blood-sucking  members  of 
the  insect  or  spider  family.  So  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  conventional  methods  of  disinfec- 
tion are  of  limited  effectiveness  in  control- 
ling virus  diseases. 

The  second  method  of  dealing  with  com- 
municable diseases  is  to  limit,  by  treat- 
ment,  the  infection  once  it  has  oc- 
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curred.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  drugs 
and  antibiotics,  which  are  among  the  most 
successful  types  of  treatment  with  bacterial 
diseases,  are  singularly  ineffective  in  dealing 
with  viruses.  This  leaves  only  treatment  by 
immune  serums  or  antitoxins  that  specifically 
attack  and  destroy  or  neutralize  the  noxious 
agent.  But  although  serums  can  be  prepared 
containing  antiviral  substances,  this  method 
of  treatment  has  had  only  a  limited  success 
with  virus  diseases.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  impossible  to 
administer  the  serum  early  enough  in  the 
disease  to  stop  its  progress.  In  virus  infections 
it  is  unfortunately  pretty  much  the  rule  that 
by  the  time  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of 
illness  the  virus  is  already  widely  dissemi- 
nated through  his  body  and  so  safely  se- 
questered within  the  susceptible  cells  as  to 
be  out  of  reach. 

Serum  treatment  is  effective  in  those  virus 
diseases  that  have  an  early  phase  where  the 
virus  travels  by  way  of  the  blood  stream  from 
its  portal  of  entry  to  the  tissues  where  it 
finally  settles  and  produces  damage.  For  ex- 
ample, concentrated  serum  antibody  in  the 
form  of  immune  or  gamma  globulin  is  re- 
markably effective  in  preventing  or  modify- 
ing measles,  because  it  can  be  administered 
in  most  instances  as  soon  as  a  susceptible 
individual  is  known  to  have  been  exposed. 
Since  the  incubation  period  of  measles  is  rela- 
tively constant  and  provides  about  ten  days 
of  grace  in  which  the  virus  is  quiescent,  there 
is  time  for  the  immune  globulin  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  get  a  head  start.  Once  symp- 
toms have  developed,  however,  it  is  of  ques- 
tionable value.  In  such  diseases  as  poliomye- 
litis, where  the  occasion  of  exposure  is 
usually  unknown  and  the  virus  heralds  its 
presence  by  entering  the  nervous  system 
directly  without  circulating  in  the  blood 
stream,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  apply 
serum  treatment  before  the  virus  has 
achieved  its  final  destination  in  highly  sus- 
ceptible nervous  tissues. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  method  of 
combating  infectious  disease— the 
prevention  of  infection  after  ex- 
posure. Put  in  another  way  this  means  that 
the  potential  invader  is  prevented  from  gain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  susceptible  organism. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One  is  to 


build  up  the  individual's  natural  resistance 
by  improving  his  general  physical  condition 
through  better  diet,  proper  hygiene,  and  the 
like.  This  approach  is  apparently  not  effec- 
tive in  virus  diseases  and  such  meager  labora- 
tory evidence  as  does  exist  would  suggest  that 
malnutrition  tends,  if  anything,  to  increase 
resistance  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Increasing  age  is  another  factor  that  modi- 
fies the  effects  of  many  bacterial  diseases. 
Tuberculosis,  for  example,  usually  attacks 
only  the  lungs  of  adults,  while  in  infants  and 
children  it  is  often  a  generalized  infection 
involving  many  organs.  Similarly,  adult 
human  beings  may  contract  infections  with 
diphtheria  organisms  which  invade  the  throat 
or  the  skin,  but  they  rarely  have  membran- 
ous croup  (laryngeal  diphtheria).  Again  there 
is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  increasing  age 
modifies  resistance  to  virus  diseases  except 
possibly  in  rendering  their  effects  more 
severe.  For  instance,  when  the  yellow-fever 
virus  was  introduced  into  the  seaports  of  the 
United  States  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
or  when  persons  from  the  temperate  zone 
attempted  to  live  in  tropical  countries  where 
the  disease  was  constantly  present,  it  pro- 
duced frightful  ravages  among  adults.  Similar 
instances  might  be  cited  for  smallpox, 
measles,  influenza,  and  poliomyelitis  too 
when  these  viruses  were  brought  into  "vir- 
gin" populations. 

The  word  "virgin"  is  frequently  used  by 
students  of  infectious  disease  to  indi- 
cate individuals  or  groups  which  are 
without  previous  experience.  This  implies 
that  without  such  experience  they  are  also 
without  immunity— and  this  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  only  remaining,  and  fortunately  the 
most  effective,  way  of  dealing  with  virus 
diseases.  Immunity  against  any  given  virus 
disease  can  be  acquired  either  by  suffering 
the  disease  itself  or  by  vaccination— that  is, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  agent  itself  in 
some  less  harmful  form.  It  is  the  duration  of 
such  immunity,  however  induced,  plus  the 
ease  of  transmitting  the  agent,  which  deter- 
mines the  pattern  of  a  communicable  disease 
in  a  population. 

Because  measles  is  highly  infectious,  widely 
distributed,  and  productive  of  lifelong  im- 
munity, it  is  a  children's  disease  over  most  of 
the  world.    There  are,  however,  groups  of 
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people  living  in  areas  so  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  that  a  virus  like  that  of  measles  can- 
not be  continuously  propagated.  Being  un- 
able to  maintain  itself  outside  the  human 
body,  it  therefore  dies  out  and  may  remain 
absent  for  a  generation  or  more.  In  such  a 
population,  when  the  disease  is  reintroduced, 
it  infects  old  and  young  alike.  A  notable 
example  of  such  an  epidemic  took  place  in 
i  he  Faroe  Islands  in  1846.  The  virus  had 
been  absent  for  sixty-five  years  when  it  was 
reintroduced  by  a  single  traveler  from  Den- 
mark. Within  a  few  weeks  the  disease  had 
covered  the  entire  group  of  islands,  infecting 
practically  everyone  except  those  who  had 
been  living  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
epidemic. 

A  somewhat  similar  result  can  be  produced 
in  an  average  population  by  another  highly 
infectious  virus,  influenza,  which,  unlike 
measles,  is  apparently  followed  by  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  immunity.  Here 
again  young  and  old  alike  may  be  attacked 
since  apparently  no  one  can  conserve  his  im- 


munity indefinitely.  Mumps  and  German 
measles,  although  they  produce  immunity  of 
long  duration,  are  not  as  widespread  as 
measles  and  flu,  do  not  have  marked  epidemic 
waves,  and  hence  do  not  tend  so  sharply  to 
pick  out  children  for  attack. 

I have  introduced  this  discussion  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  virus  diseases 
in  order  to  lay  a  groundwork  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
control  of  one  virus  disease  which  is  univer- 
sally dreaded  and  completely  out  of  hand- 
namely  poliomyelitis.  In  the  article  which 
follows  I  shall  compare  it  with  yellow  fever, 
a  much  more  serious  virus  infection,  which 
either  kills  or  cures,  but  one  which  has  been 
tamed  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  These 
two  have  much  in  common  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  transmitted  in  entirely  different 
ways,  and  I  hope  that  such  a  discussion  will 
provide  some  helpful  perspective  to  those 
whose  fear  of  poliomyelitis  has  been  mount- 
ing through  recent  years. 


[Dr.  Howe's  second  article,  "Can  We  Vaccinate  Against  Polio?"  will  appear  next  month.] 


Lafayette,  Oil  Sommes  Nous? 

Paris,  March  4,  1950 

35  Rue  de  Picpus,  Xlle  Arrondissement 

Gentlemen  of  the  Voice  of  America: 

I  am  here  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  slight  anomaly  which,  I 
believe,  might  be  corrected  through  your  good  offices. 

I  am  the  keeper  of  the  Picpus  graveyard,  35  Rue  de  Picpus. 
Here  lies  Lafayette— I  think  you  may  have  heard  of  him— and  I  wish 
to  ask  if  you  couldn't  do  something  on  the  air  to  let  the  tourists  know 
about  him.  Last  year  not  a  single  tourist  visiting  France  came  to  see 
him. 

I  went  to  the  American  Express,  1 1  Rue  Scribe,  where  the  Man- 
ager, Mr.  Hill,  told  me:  "I  shall  send  you  busfuls  of  tourists  every 
Tuesday  afternoon."  But  nothing  ever  happened. 

At  any  rate  I  count  on  you  to  do  something  so  that  many  Amer- 
ican tourists  will  come  this  summer.  I  have  in  my  cemetery  1,306 
people  who  were  guillotined  in  1794.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lafayette 
was  buried  here  because  he  married  a  Miss  de  Noailles  whose  parents 
died  on  the  guillotine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.ugene  Denis 
Keeper 
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The  driver,  who  had  been  sitting  up 
ahead  in  perfect  silence  for  nearly  an 
hour  as  they  crossed  the  monotonous 
green  plain  of  Foggia,  now  said  something. 
Appello  quickly  leaned  forward  in  the  back 
seat  and  asked  him  what  he  had  said.  "That 
is  Monte  Saint  Angelo  before  you."  Appello 
lowered  his  head  to  see  through  the  wind- 
shield of  the  rattling  little  Fiat.  Then  he 
nudged  Bernstein  who  awoke  resentfully,  as 
though  his  friend  had  intruded.  "That's  the 
town  up  there,"  Appello  said.  Bernstein's 


annoyance  vanished  and  he  bent  forward. 
They  both  sat  that  way  for  several  minutes, 
watching  the  approach  of  what  seemed  to 
them  a  comically  situated  town,  even  more 
comic  than  any  they  had  seen  in  the  four 
weeks  they  had  spent  moving  from  place  to 
place  in  the  country.  It  was  like  a  tiny  old 
lady  living  on  a  high  roof  for  fear  of  thieves. 

The  plain  remained  as  flat  as  a  table  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  Then  out  of  it  like 
a  pillar  rose  the  butte,  squarely  and  rigidly 
skyward  it  towered,  only  narrowing  as  it 
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reached  its  very  top.  And  there,  barely 
visible  now,  the  town  crouched,  momentarily 
obscured  by  white  clouds,  then  appearing 
again  tiny  and  safe,  like  a  mountain  port 
looming  at  the  end  of  the  sea.  From  their 
distance  they  could  make  out  no  road,  no 
approach  at  all  up  the  side  of  the  pillar. 

"Whoever  built  that  was  awfully  frightened 
of  something,"  Bernstein  said,  pulling  his 
coat  closer  around  him.  "How  do  they  get  up 
there?  Or  do  they?" 

Appello,  in  Italian,  asked  the  driver  about 
the  town.  The  driver,  who  had  been  there 
only  once  before  in  his  life  and  knew  no 
other  who  had  made  the  trip— despite  his 
being  a  resident  of  Lucera  which  was  not  far 
away— told  Appello  with  some  amusement 
that  they  would  soon  see  how  rarely  anyone 
goes  up  or  comes  down  Monte  Saint  Angelo. 
"The  donkeys  will  kick  and  run  away  as  we 
ascend,  and  when  we  come  into  the  town 
everyone  will  come  out  to  see.  They  are  very 
far  from  everything.  They  all  look  like 
brothers  up  there.  They  don't  know  very 
much  either,"  he  laughed. 

"What  does  the  Princeton  chap  say?"  Bern- 
stein asked.  The  driver  had  a  crew  haircut, 
a  turned-up  nose,  and  a  red  round  face  with 
blue  eyes.  He  owned  the  car,  and  although  he 
spoke  like  any  Italian  when  his  feet  were  on 
the  ground,  behind  his  wheel  with  two  Amer- 
icans riding  behind  him  he  had  only  the  most 
amused  and  superior  attitude  toward  every- 
thing outside  the  windshield.  Appello,  having 
translated  for  Bernstein,  asked  him  how  long 
it  would  take  to  ascend.  "Perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour— as  long  as  the  mountain 
is,"  he  amended. 

Bernstein  and  Appello  settled  back  and 
watched  the  butte's  approach.  Now  they 
could  see  that  its  sides  were  crumbled  white 
stone.  At  this  closer  vantage  it  seemed  as 
though  it  had  been  struck  a  terrible  blow  by 
some  monstrous  hammer  which  had  split  its 
structure  into  millions  of  seams.  They  were 
beginning  to  climb  now,  on  a  road  of  sharp 
broken  rocks. 

"The  road  is  Roman,"  the  driver  remarked. 
He  knew  how  much  Americans  made  of  any- 
thing Roman.  Then  he  added,  "The  car, 
however,  is  from  Milan."  He  and  Appello 
laughed. 

And  now  the  white  chalk  began  drifting 
into  the  car.   At  their  elbows  the  altitude 
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began  to  seem  threatening.  There  was  no 
railing  on  the  road  and  it  turned  back  on  it- 
self every  two  hundred  yards  in  order  to 
climb  again.  The  Fiat's  doors  were  wavering 
in  their  frames,  the  seat  on  which  they  sat' 
kept  inching  forward  onto  the  floor.  A  fine 
film  of  white  talc  settled  onto  their  clothing 
and  covered  their  eyebrows.  Both  together 
began  to  cough.  When  they  were  finished 
Bernstein  said,  "Just  so  I  understand  it  clearly 
and  without  prejudice,  will  you  explain 
again  in  words  of  one  syllable  why  the  hell 
we  are  climbing  this  lump  of  dust,  old  man?" 

Appello  laughed  and  mocked  a  punch  at 
him.  "No  kidding,"  Bernstein  said,  trying  to 
smile. 

"I  want  to  see  this  aunt  of  mine,  that's  all." 
Appello  began  taking  it  seriously. 

"You're  crazy,  you  know  that?  You've  got 
some  kind  of  ancestor  complex.  All  we've 
done  in  this  country  is  look  for  your  relatives. 
I  mean  it,  you  really  have  a  lust  for  your  his- 
tory, don't  you." 

"Well,  Jesus,  I'm  finally  in  the  country,  I 
want  to  see  all  the  places  I  came  from.  You 
realize  that  two  of  my  relatives  are  buried  in 
a  crypt  in  the  church  up  there?  In  1 100  some- 
thing." 

"Oh,  is  this  where  the  monks  came  from?" 

"Sure,  the  two  Appello  brothers.  They 
helped  build  that  church.  It's  very  famous, 
that  church.  Supposed  to  be  Saint  Michael 
appeared  in  a  vision  or  something.  .  .  ." 

"I  never  thought  I'd  know  anybody  with 
monks  in  his  family.  But  I  still  think  you're 
cracked  on  the  whole  subject." 

"Well  don't  you  have  any  feeling  about 
your  ancestors?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  back 
to  Austria  or  wherever  you  came  from  and 
see  where  the  old  folks  lived?  Maybe  find  a 
family  that  belongs  to  your  line,  or  something 
like  that?" 

Bernstein  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
He  did  not  know  quite  what  he  felt, 
and  wondered  dimly  whether  he  kept 
ragging  his  friend  a  little  because  of  envy. 
When  they  had  been  in  the  country  court- 
house where  Appello's  grandfather's  portrait 
and  his  great-grandfather's  hung— both  re- 
nowned provincial  magistrates;  when  they 
had  spent  the  night  in  Lucera  where  the 
name  Appello  meant  something  distinctly 
honorable,  and  where  his  friend  Vinny  was 
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taken  in  hand  and  greeted  in  that  intimate 
way  because  he  was  an  Appello— in  all  these 
moments  Bernstein  had  felt  left  out  and 
somehow  deficient.  At  first  he  had  taken  the 
attitude  that  all  the  fuss  was  childlike  and 
silly  and  sentimental,  and  yet  as  incident  after 
incident,  landmark  after  old  landmark  turned 
up  echoing  the  name  Appello,  he  grad- 
ually began  to  feel  his  friend  combining  with 
this  history  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  made 
Vinny  stronger,  somehow  less  dead  when  the 
time  would  come  for  him  to  die. 

"I  have  no  relatives  that  I  know  of  in 
Europe,"  he  said  to  Vinny.  "And  if  I  had 
they'd  have  all  been  wiped  out  by  now." 

"Is  that  why  you  don't  like  my  visiting  this 
way?"  Vinny  asked  sympathetically.  He  was 
ever  trying  to  know  Bernstein,  whom  he  loved 
and  respected,  but  who  was  closed  to  him. 

Bernstein  felt  Vinny's  attempt  to  reach 
into  him.  "I  don't  say  I  don't  like  it,"  he  said, 
and  smiled  by  will.  He  wished  he  could  open 
himself  like  Vinny;  somehow  it  would  give 
him  ease  and  strength,  he  felt.  They  stared 
down  at  the  plain  below,  and  spoke  little. 

The  chalk  dust  had  lightened  Appello's 
black  eyebrows.  For  a  fleeting  moment  it 
occurred  to  Appello  that  they  resembled  each 
other.  Both  were  over  six  feet  tall,  both 
broad-shouldered  and  dark  men.  Bernstein 
was  thinner,  quite  gaunt  and  long-armed. 
Appello  was  stronger  in  his  arms  and  stooped 
a  little  as  though  he  had  not  wanted  to  be  tall. 
But  their  eyes  were  not  the  same.  Appello 
seemed  a  little  Chinese  around  the  eyes,  and 
they  glistened  black,  direct,  and,  for  women, 
passionately.  Bernstein  gazed  rather  than 
looked;  for  him  the  eyes  were  dangerous  when 
they  could  be  fathomed,  and  so  he  turned 
them  away  often,  or  downward,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  something  defensively  cruel  and 
yet  gentle  there.  They  liked  each  other  not  for 
reasons  so  much  as  for  possibilities;  it  was  as 
though  they  both  had  sensed  they  were  op- 
posites,  as  only  two  men  may  know  that  thing 
of  each  other.  And  they  were  drawn  to  each 
other  by  the  lure  of  the  expression  which  each 
embodied  for  the  other's  failings.  With  Bern- 
stein around  him  Appello  felt  diverted  from 
his  irresponsible  sensuality,  and  on  this  trip 
Bernstein  often  had  the  pleasure  and  pain  of 
resolving  to  deny  himself  no  more. 

The  car  turned  a  hairpin  curve  with  a 
cloud  below  on  the  right,  when  suddenly  the 


main  street  of  the  town  arched  up  before 
them.  There  was  no  one  about.  It  had  been 
true,  what  the  driver  had  predicted— in  the 
few  handkerchiefs  of  grass  that  they  had 
passed  on  the  way  up,  the  donkeys  had  bolted, 
and  they  had  seen  shepherds  with  hard  mus- 
taches and  black  shakos  and  long  black  cloaks 
who  had  regarded  them  with  the  silent  inspec- 
tion of  those  who  live  far  away.  But  here  in 
the  town  there  was  no  one.  The  car  climbed 
onto  the  main  street  which  flattened  now,  and 
all  at  once  they  were  being  surrounded  by 
people  who  were  coming  out  of  their  doors 
putting  on  their  jackets  and  caps.  They  did 
look  strangely  related,  and  more  Irish  than 
Italian.  The  two  got  out  of  the  Fiat  and 
inspected  the  baggage  strapped  to  the  car's 
roof  while  the  driver  kept  edging  around  and 
around  the  car  as  though  in  fear  for  it. 
Appello  talked  laughingly  with  the  people 
who  kept  asking  why  he  had  come  so  far,  what 
he  had  to  sell,  what  he  wanted  to  buy,  until 
he  at  last  made  it  clear  that  he  was  looking 
only  for  his  aunt.  When  he  said  the  name 
the  men  (the  women  remained  at  home) 
looked  blank,  until  an  old  man  wearing  rope 
sandals  and  a  skating  cap  came  forward  and 
said  that  he  remembered  such  a  woman.  He 
then  turned  and  Appello  and  Bernstein  fol- 
lowed up  the  main  street  with  what  was  now 
perhaps  a  hundred  men  behind  them. 

"How  come  nobody  knows  her?"  Bernstein 
asked. 

"She's  a  widow,  I  guess  she  stays  home  most 
of  the  time.  The  men  in  the  line  died  out 
here  twenty  years  ago.  Her  husband  was  the 
last  Appello  up  here.  They  don't  go  much 
by  women;  I  bet  this  old  guy  remembered 
the  name  because  he  knew  her  husband  by 
it,  not  her." 

The  wind,  steady  and  hard,  blew  through 
the  town,  washing  it,  laving  its  stones  white. 
The  sun  was  cool  as  a  lemon,  the  sky  purely 
blue  and  the  clouds  so  close  their  keels 
seemed  to  be  sailing  through  the  next  street. 
The  two  Americans  began  to  walk  with  the 
joy  of  it  in  their  long  strides.  They  came  to  a 
two-story  stone  house  and  went  up  a  dark 
corridor  and  knocked. 

There  was  no  sound  within  for  a  few 
moments.     Then    there    was.  Short 
scrapes,    like   a    mouse    that  started, 
stopped,  looked  about,  started  again.  Appello 
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knocked  once  more.  The  doorknob  turned 
and  the  door  opened  a  toot.  A  pale  little 
woman,  not  very  old  at  all,  held  the  door  wide 
enough  for  her  lace  to  be  seen.  She  seemed 
very  worried. 

"Ha?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  Vincent  Georgio." 
,"Ha?"  she  repeated. 

"Vicenzo  Georgio  Appello." 

Her  hand  slid  off  the  knob  and  she  stepped 
back.  Appello,  smiling  in  his  friendly  way, 
entered  with  Bernstein  behind  him  closing 
the  door.  A  window  let  the  sun  flood  the 
room,  which  was  nevertheless  stone  cold.  The 
woman's  mouth  was  open,  her  hands  were 
pressed  together  as  in  prayer  and  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  were  pointing  at  Vinny.  She 
seemed  crouched,  as  though  about  to  kneel, 
and  she  could  not  speak. 

Vinny  went  over  to  her  and  touched  her 
shoulder  and  pressed  her  to  a  chair.  He  and 
Bernstein  sat  down  too.  He  told  her  their 
relationship,  saying  names  of  men  and  women 
some  of  whom  were  dead,  others  she  had  only 
heard  of  and  never  met  in  this  skyplace.  She 
spoke,  at  last,  and  Appello  could  not  under- 
stand what  she  said.  She  ran  out  of  the  room 
suddenly. 

"I  think  she  thinks  I'm  a  ghost  or  some- 
thing. My  uncle  said  she  hadn't  seen  any  of 
the  family  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  I 
bet  she  doesn't  think  there  are  any  left.  .  .  ." 

She  returned  with  a  bottle  that  had  an  inch 
of  wine  at  the  bottom  of  it.  She  ignored  Bern- 
stein and  gave  Appello  the  bottle.  He  drank. 
It  was  vinegar.  Then  she  started  to  whimper, 
and  kept  wiping  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  in 
order  to  see  Appello.  She  never  finished  a 
sentence  and  Appello  kept  asking  her  what 
she  meant.  She  kept  running  from  one  corner 
of  the  room  to  another.  The  rhythm  of  her 
departures  and  returns  to  the  chair  was  get- 
ting so  wild  that  Appello  raised  his  voice  and 
commanded  her  to  sit.  "I'm  not  a  ghost, 
Aunty,  I  came  here  from  America.  .  .  ."  He 
stopped.  It  was  clear  from  the  look  in  her 
bewildered,  frightened  eyes,  that  she  had  not 
thought  him  a  ghost  at  all,  but  what  was  just 
as  bad— if  nobody  had  ever  come  to  see  her 
from  Lucera,  how  could  anybody  have  so 
much  as  thought  of  her  in  America,  a  place 
which  did  exist,  she  knew,  just  as  heaven 
existed  and  in  exactly  the  same  way.  There 
was  no  way  to  hold  a  conversation  with  her. 
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They  finally  made  their  exit,  and  she  had 
not  said  a  coherent  word  except  a  blessing 
which  was  her  way  of  expressing  her  relief 
that  Appello  was  leaving,  for  despite  the 
unutterable  joy  at  having  seen  with  her  own 
eyes  another  of  her  husband's  blood,  the  sight 
was  itself  too  terrible  in  its  associations,  and 
in  the  responsibility  it  laid  upon  her  to  wel- 
come him  and  make  him  comfortable. 


They  walked  toward  the  church  now. 
Bernstein  had  not  been  able  to  say  any- 
thing. The  woman's  emotion,  so  pure 
and  violent  and  wild,  had  scared  him.  And 
yet,  glancing  at  Appello,  he  was  amazed  to  see 
that  his  friend  had  drawn  nothing  but  a  calm 
sort  of  satisfaction  from  it,  as  though  his 
aunt  had  only  behaved  correctly.  Dimly  he 
remembered  himself  as  a  boy  visiting  an  aunt 
of  his  in  the  Bronx,  a  woman  who  had  not 
been  in  touch  with  the  family  and  had  never 
seen  him.  He  remembered  how  forcefully  she 
had  fed  him,  pinched  his  cheeks,  and  smiled 
and  smiled  every  time  he  looked  up  at  her, 
but  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing  of  this 
blood  in  that  encounter;  nor  could  there  be 
for  him  now  if  on  the  next  corner  he  should 
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meet  a  woman  who  said  she  was  of  his  family. 
If  anything,  he  would  Want  to  get  away  from 
her,  even  though  he  had  always  gotten  along 
with  his  people  and  hadn't  even  the  usual 
snobbery  about  them.  As  they  entered  the 
church  he  said  to  himself  that  some  part  of 
him  was  not  plugged  in,  but  why  he  should 
be  disturbed  about  it  mystified  him  and  even 
made  him  angry  at  Appello,  who  now  was 
asking  the  priest  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Appellos  were. 

They  descended  into  the  vault  of  the  church 
where  the  stone  floor  was  partly  covered  with 
water.  Along  the  walls,  and  down  twisting 
corridors  running  out  of  a  central  arched  hall, 
were  tombs  so  old  no  candle  could  illumi- 
nate most  of  the  inscriptions.  The  priest 
vaguely  remembered  an  Appello  vault  but 
had  no  idea  where  it  was.  Vinny  moved  from 
one  crypt  to  another  with  the  candle  he  had 
bought  from  the  priest.  Bernstein  waited 
at  the  opening  of  the  corridor,  his  neck  bent 
to  avoid  touching  the  roof  with  his  hat. 
Appello,  stooped  even  more  than  usual, 
looked  like  a  monk  himself,  an  antiquary, 
a  gradually  disappearing  figure  squinting 
down  the  long  darkness  of  the  ages  for  his 
name  on  a  stone.  He  could  not  find  it.  Their 
feet  were  getting  soaked.  After  half  an  hour 
they  left  the  church  and  outside  fought  off 
shivering  small  boys  selling  grimy  religious 
postcards  which  the  wind  kept  taking  from 
their  fists. 

"I'm  sure  it's  there,"  Appello  said  with  fas- 
cinated excitement,  "but  you  wouldn't  want 
to  stick  out  a  search,  would  you?"  he  asked 
hopefully. 

"This  is  no  place  for  me  to  get  pneumonia," 
Bernstein  said.  They  had  come  to  the  end 
of  a  side  street.  They  had  passed  shops  in 
front  of  which  pink  lambs  hung  head  down 
with  their  legs  stiffly  jutting  out  over  the  side- 
walk. Bernstein  shook  hands  with  one  and 
imagined  for  Vinny  a  scene  for  Chaplin  in 
which  a  monsignor  would  meet  him  here, 
reach  out  to  shake  his  hand,  and  find  the 
cold  lamb's  foot  in  his  grip,  and  Chaplin 
would  be  mortified.  At  the  street's  end  they 
scanned  the  endless  sky,  and  looked  over  the 
precipice  upon  Italy.  "They  might  even  have 
ridden  horseback  down  there,  in  armor. 
Appellos."  Vinny  spoke  raptly. 

"Yeah,  they  probably  did,"  Bernstein  said. 
The  vision  of  Appello  in  armor  wiped  away 
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any  desire  to  kid  his  friend.  He  felt  alone, 
desolate  as  the  dried-out  chalk  sides  of  this 
broken  pillar  he  stood  upon.  Who  am  I?  he 
wondered. 

He  remembered  clearly  his  father  telling 
of  his  town  in  Europe,  a  common  barrel  of 
water,  a  town  idiot,  a  baron  nearby.  That 
was  all  he  had  of  it,  and  no  pride,  no  pride 
in  it  at  all.  Then  I  am  an  American,  he 
said  to  himself.  And  yet  in  that  there  was 
not  the  power  of  Appello's  narrow  passion. 
He  looked  at  Appello's  profile,  and  felt  the 
warmth  of  that  gaze  upon  Italy  and  wondered 
if  any  American  had  ever  really  felt  like  this 
in  the  States.  He  had  never  in  his  life  sensed 
so  strongly  that  the  past  could  be  so  peopled, 
so  vivid  with  generations  as  it  had  been  with 
Vinny's  aunt  an  hour  ago.  A  common  water 
barrel,  a  town  idiot,  a  baron  who  lived  near 
by  ...  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  And 
standing  there  he  felt  a  broken  part  of 
himself;  and  wondered  with  a  slight  amuse- 
ment if  this  was  what  a  child  felt  on  dis- 
covering that  the  parents  who  have  brought 
him  up  are  not  his  own  and  that  he  entered 
his  house  not  from  warmth,  but  from  the 
street,  from  a  public  and  disordered  place.  .  .  . 

They  sought  and  found  a  restaurant  for 
lunch.  It  was  at  the  other  edge  of  the 
town  and  overhung  the  precipice.  In- 
side, it  was  one  immense  room  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  tables,  the  front  wall  lined  with 
windows  overlooking  the  plain  below.  They 
sat  at  a  table  and  waited  for  someone  to 
appear.  The  restaurant  was  cold.  They  could 
hear  the  wind  surging  against  the  window- 
panes,  and  yet  the  clouds  at  eye-level  moved 
serenely  and  slow.  A  young  girl,  the  daughter 
of  the  family,  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
Appello  began  to  question  her  about  food 
when  the  door  to  the  street  opened  and  a 
man  came  in. 

For  Bernstein  there  was  an  abrupt  impres- 
sion of  familiarity  with  the  man,  although 
he  could  not  fathom  the  reason  for  his  feeling. 
The  man's  face  was  indistinguishable  from 
all  Sicilian  faces,  round,  dark  as  earth,  high 
cheekbones,  broad  jaw.  He  almost  laughed 
aloud  as  it  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  converse  with  this  man  in  Italian.  The 
waitress  gone,  he  told  this  to  Vinny  who  now 
joined  in  watching  the  man.  Sensing  their 
stares,  the  man  looked  at  them  with  a  merry 
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flicker  of  his  checks,  and  said,  "Bongiorno." 
"Bongiorno,"  Bernstein  replied  across  the 
four  tables  between  them.  And  then  to  Vinny, 
"Why  do  I  feel  that  about  him?" 

"I'll  be  damned  if  I  know,"  Vinny  said, 
glad  now  that  he  could  join  his  friend  in  a 
mutually  interesting  occupation. 

They  watched  the  man  who  obviously  ate 
here  often.  He  had  already  set  a  large  package 
down  on  another  table,  and  now  put  his  hat 
on  a  chair,  his  jacket  on  another  chair,  and 
his  vest  on  a  third.  It  was  as  though  he  were 
making  companions  of  his  clothing.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  middle  age  and  very  rugged. 
And  to  the  Americans  there  was  something 
mixed  up  about  his  clothing.  His  jacket 
might  have  been  worn  by  a  local  man;  it  was 
tight  and  black  and  wrinkled  and  chalkdust- 
covered.  His  trousers  were  dark  brown  and 
very  thick,  like  a  peasant's,  and  his  shoes  were 
snubbed  up  at  the  ends  and  of  heavy  leather. 
But  he  wore  a  black  hat,  which  was  unusual 
up  here  where  all  had  caps,  and  he  had  a  tie. 
He  wiped  his  hands  before  loosening  the  knot 
for  it  was  a  striped  tie,  yellow  and  blue,  of 
silk,  and  not  a  tie  to  be  bought  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  nor  certainly  to  be  worn  by 
these  people. 

And  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  was 


not  a  peasant's  inward  stare, 
nor  did  it  have  the  innocence 
of  the  other  men  who  had 
looked  at  them  on  the  streets 
here. 

The  waitress  came  with  two 
dishes  of  lamb  for  the  Amer- 
icans. The  man  was  interested 
and  looked  across  his  table  at 
the  meat  and  at  the  strangers. 
Bernstein  glanced  at  the  bare- 
ly cooked  flesh  and  said, 
"There's  hair  on  it." 

Vinny  called  the  girl  back 
just  as  she  was  going  to  the 
newcomer  and  pointed  at  the 
hair. 

"But  it's  lamb's  hair," 
she  explained  simply.  They 
said  oh,  and  pretended  to  be- 
gin to  cut  the  faintly  pink 
flesh. 

"You  ought  to  know  better, 
signor,  than  to  order  meat  to- 
day." 

The  man  looked  amused,  and  yet  it  was 
unclear  whether  he  might  not  be  a  trifle 
offended. 

"Why  not?"  Vinny  asked. 

"It's  Friday,  signor,"  and  he  smiled  sym- 
pathetically. 

"That's  right!"  Vinny  said,  although  he 
had  known  all  along. 

"Give  me  fish,"  the  man  said  to  the  girl, 
and  asked  with  intimacy  about  her  mother 
who  was  ill  these  days. 

Bernstein  had  not  been  able  to  turn  his 
eyes  from  the  man.  He  could  not  eat  the  meat 
and  sat  chewing  bread  and  feeling  a  rising 
urge  to  go  over  to  the  man,  to  speak  to  him. 
It  struck  him  as  being  insane.  The  whole 
place,  the  town,  the  clouds  in  the  streets,  the 
thin  air  were  turning  into  an  hallucination. 
He  knew  this  man.  He  was  sure  he  knew 
him.  But  quite  clearly  that  was  impossible. 
But  there  was  a  thing  beyond  the  impos- 
sibility of  which  he  was  drunkenly  sure,  and 
it  was  that  he  could,  if  he  dared,  start  speak- 
ing Italian  fluently  with  this  man.  This  was 
the  first  moment  since  leaving  America  that 


he  had  not  felt  the 
of  being  a  traveler, 
as  Vinny  now,  it  seemed  to  1 
mind's  eye  he  could  envisage 


ill-ease  of  traveling  and 
He  felt  as  comfortable 
lim.   In  his 
the  inside  of 
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the  kitchen;  he  had  a  startlingly  clear  image 
of  what  the  cook's  face  must  look  like  and 
he  knew  where  a  certain  kind  of  soiled  apron 
was  hung. 

And  yet  it  was  crazy  and  he  knew  that 
something  was  happening  to  him  that  had 
never  happened  before. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Appello 
asked. 

"Why?" 

"The  way  you're  looking  at  him." 
"I  want  to  talk  to  him." 
"Well,  talk  to  him,"  Vinny  smiled. 
"I  can't  speak  Italian,  you  know  that." 
"Well,  I'll  ask  him  whatever  you  want  to 
know." 

"Vinny  .  .  ."  Bernstein  started  to  say  some- 
thing and  stopped. 

"What?"  Appello  asked,  leaning  his  head 
closer  and  looking  down  at  the  tablecloth. 

"Get  him  to  talk.  Anything.  Go  ahead." 

Vinny,  enjoying  his  friend's  strange  emo- 
tionalism, looked  up  at  the  man  who  now  was 
eating  with  careful  but  immense  satisfaction. 

"Scuze,  signor."  The  man  looked  up.  "I 
am  a  son  of  Italy  from  America.  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you.  We're  strange  here." 

The  man,  chewing  deliciously,  nodded  with 
his  amiable  and  amused  smile,  and  adjusted 
the  hang  of  his  jacket  on  the  nearby  chair. 

"Do  you  come  from  around  here?" 

"Not  very  far." 

"How  is  everything  here?" 

"Poor.  It  is  always  poor." 

"What  do  you  work  at,  if  I  may  ask?" 

The  man  had  now  finished  his  food.  He 
took  one  last  drag  of  his  wine  and  got  up 
and  proceeded  to  dress  and  pull  his  tie  up 
tightly.  When  he  walked  it  was  with  a  slow, 
wide  sway,  as  though  each  step  had  to  be 
conserved. 

"I  sell  cloth  here  to  the  people  and  the 

stores,  such  as  they  are,"  he  said.  And  he 
walked  over  to  the  bundle  and  set  it  care- 
fully on  a  table  and  began  untying  it. 

"He  sells  cloth,"  Vinny  said  to  Bernstein. 

Bernstein's  cheeks  began  to  redden.  From 
where  he  sat  he  could  see  the  man's  broad 
back,  ever  so  slightly  bent  over  the  bundle. 
He  could  see  the  man's  hands  working  at  the 
knot,  and  just  a  corner  of  the  man's  left  eye. 
Now  the  man  was  laying  the  paper  away  from 
the  two  bolts  of  cloth,  carefully  pressing  the 
wrinkles  flat  against  the  table.    It  was  as 


though  the  brown  paper  were  valuable  leather 
that  must  not  be  cracked  or  rudely  bent.  The 
waitress  came  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a  tre- 
mendous round  loaf  of  bread  at  least  two 
feet  in  diameter.  She  gave  it  to  him  and  he 
placed  it  flat  on  top  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
faintest  feather  of  a  smile  curled  up  on  Bern- 
stein's lips.  Now  the  man  folded  the  paper 
back  and  brought  the  string  around  the 
bundle  and  tied  the  knot,  and  Bernstein 
uttered  a  little  laugh,  a  laugh  of  relief.  Vinny 
looked  at  him,  already  smiling,  ready  to  join 
the  laughter,  but  mystified. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

Bernstein  took  a  breath.  There  was  some- 
thing a  little  triumphant,  a  new  air  of  con- 
fidence and  superiority  in  his  face  and  voice, 
as  though  now  for  the  first  time  it  was  he 
who  had  the  private  secret  and  was  at  home. 
"He's  Jewish,  Vinny,"  he  said. 

Vinny  turned  to  look  at  the  man.  "Why?" 

"The  way  he  works  that  bundle.  It's  ex- 
actly the  way  my  father  used  to  tie  a  bundle. 
And  my  grandfather.  The  whole  history  is 
packing  bundles  and  getting  away.  Nobody 
else  can  be  as  tender  and  delicate  with  bun- 
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dies.  That's  a  Jewish  man  tying  a  bundle. 
Ask  him  his  name." 

Vinny  was  delighted.  "Signor,"  he  called, 
with  that  warmth  reserved  in  his  nature  for 
members  of  families,  any  families. 

The  man,  tucking  the  end  of  the  string  into 
the  edge  of  the  paper,  turned  to  them  with 
his  kind  smile. 

"May  I  ask  your  name,  signor?" 

"My  name?  Mauro  di  Benedetto." 

"Mauro  di  Benedetto.  Sure!"  Vinny 
laughed,  looking  at  Bernstein.  "That's  Mor- 
ris of  the  Blessed.  Moses." 

"Tell  him  I'm  Jewish,"  Bernstein  said,  a 
driving  eagerness  charging  his  eyes,  as  though 
he  were  going  to  answer  the  doorbell  to  let 
in  a  long-awaited  friend. 

"My  friend  is  Jewish,"  Vinny  said  to  the 
man,  who  now  was  hoisting  the  bundle  onto 
his  shoulder. 

"Heh?"  the  man  asked,  confused  by  their 
sudden  vivacity.  As  though  wondering  if 
there  were  some  sophisticated  American  point 
he  should  have  understood,  he  stood  there 
smiling  blankly,  politely,  ready  to  join  in  this 
mood. 

"Judeo,  my  friend." 

"Judeo?"  he  asked,  the  willingness  to  get 
the  joke  still  holding  the  smile  on  his  face. 

Vinny  hesitated  before  this  steady  gaze  of 
incomprehension.  "Judeo.  The  people  of  the 
Bible,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!"  The  man  nodded  now,  re- 
lieved that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  in  igno- 
rance. "  'Ebraio,"  he  corrected.  And  he 
nodded  affably  to  Bernstein  and  seemed  a 
little  at  a  loss  for  what  they  expected  him  to 
do  next. 

"Does  he  know  what  you  mean?"  Bernstein 
asked. 

"Yeah,  he  said  'Hebrew'  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  connect.  Signor,"  he  addressed  the 
man,  "why  don't  you  have  a  glass  of  wine 
with  us.  Come,  sit  down." 

"Thank  you,  signor,"  he  replied  appre- 
ciatively, "but  I  must  be  home  by  sundown 
and  I'm  already  a  little  late." 

Vinny  translated  and  Bernstein  told  him 
to  ask  why  he  had  to  be  home  by  sundown. 

The  man  apparently  had  never  considered 
the  question  before.  He  shrugged,  and 
laughed  and  said,  "I  don't  know,  all  my  life 
I  get  home  for  dinner  on  Friday  night  and  I 
like  to  come  into  the  house  before  sundown.  I 
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suppose  it's  a  habit;  my  father  .  .  .  you  see, 
I  have  a  route  I  walk,  which  is  this  route. 
I  first  did  it  with  my  father,  and  he  did  it 
with  his  father— we  are  known  here  for  many 
generations  past.  And  my  father  always  got 
home  on  Friday  night  before  sundown.  It's  a 
manner  of  the  family  I  guess." 

"Shabbas  begins  at  sundown  on  Friday 
night,"  Bernstein  said  when  Vinny  translated. 
"He's  even  taking  home  the  fresh  bread  for 
Sabbath.  The  man  is  a  Jew,  I  tell  you.  Ask 
him,  will  ya?" 

"Scuze,  signor,"  Vinny  smiled,  "my  friend 
is  curious  to  know  whether  you  are  Jewish.'' 

The  man  raised  his  thick  eyebrows  not  only 
in  surprise,  but  as  though  he  felt  somewhat 
honored  by  being  identified  with  something 
exotic.  "Me?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  mean  American,"  Vinny  said,  be- 
lieving he  had  caught  the  meaning  of  the 
man's  glance  at  Bernstein.  "  'Ebraio,"  he 
repeated. 

The  man  shook  his  head  seeming  a  little 
sorry  he  could  not  oblige  Vinny.  "No,"  he 
said.  He  was  ready  to  go  but  wanted  to  pur- 
sue what  obviously  was  his  most  interesting 
conversation  in  weeks.  "Are  they  Catholics? 
The  Hebrews?" 

"He's  asking  me  if  Jews  are  Catholics,'' 
Vinny  said. 

Bernstein  sat  back  in  his  chair,  a  knotted 
look  of  wonder  in  his  eyes.  Vinny  replied  to 
the  man  who  looked  once  again  at  Bernstein 
as  though  wanting  to  investigate  this  strange- 
ness further,  but  his  mission  drew  him  up 
and  he  wished  them  good  fortune  and  said 
good-by.  He  walked  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
called  thanks  to  the  girl  inside,  saying  the  loaf 
would  warm  his  back  all  the  way  down  the 
mountain,  and  he  opened  the  door  and  went 
out  into  the  wind  of  the  street  and  the  sun- 
shine, waving  to  them  as  he  walked  away. 

They  kept  repeating  their  amazement  on 
the  way  back  to  the  car,  and  Bernstein 
told  again  how  his  father  wrapped  bun- 
dles. "Maybe  he  doesn't  know  he's  a  Jew, 
but  how  could  he  not  know  what  Jews  are?" 
he  said. 

"Well,  remember  my  aunt  in  Lucera?" 
Vinny  asked.  "She's  a  schoolteacher,  and  she 
asked  me  if  you  believed  in  Christ.  She  didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  it.  I  think  the 
ones  in  these  small  towns  who  ever  heard 
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of  Jews  think  they're  a  Christian  sect  of  some 
kind.  I  knew  an  old  Italian  once  who  thought 
all  Negroes  were  Jews  and  white  Jews  were 
only  converts." 

"But  his  name  .  .  ." 

"Benedetto  is  an  Italian  name  too.  I  never 
heard  of  Mauro  though.  Mauro  is  strictly 
from  the  old  sod." 

"But  if  he  had  a  name  like  that  wouldn't  it 
lead  him  to  wonder  if  .  .  .  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  In  New  York  the  name 
Salvatore  is  turned  into  Sam.  Italians  are 
great  for  nicknames,  the  first  name  never 
means  much.  Vicenzo  is  Enzo  or  Vinny  or 
even  Chico.  Nobody  would  think  twice  about 
Mauro  or  damn  near  any  other  first  name. 
He's  obviously  a  Jew,  but  I'm  sure  he  doesn't 
know  it.  You  could  tell,  couldn't  you?  He  . 
was  baffled." 

"But  my  God,  bringing  home  a  bread  for 
Shabbas  .  .  ."  Bernstein  laughed,  wide-eyed. 

They  reached  the  car  and  Bernstein  had 
his  hand  on  the  door  but  stopped  before 
opening  it  and  turned  to  Vinny.  He  looked 
heated,  his  eyelids  seemed  puffed.  "It's  early; 
if  you  still  want  to  I'll  go  back  to  the  church 
with  you.  You  can  look  for  the  boys." 

Vinny  began  to  smile,  and  then  they  both 
laughed  together,  and  Vinny  slapped  him  on 
the  back  and  gripped  his  shoulder  as  though 
to  hug  him.  "Goddam,  now  you're  starting 
to  enjoy  this  trip!" 

They  walked  briskly  toward  the  church, 
the  conversation  returning  always  to  the  same 
point  when  Bernstein  would  say,  "I  don't 
kifow  why,  but  it  gets  me.  He's  not  only 
acting  like  a  Jew,  but  an  orthodox  Jew.  And 
doesn't  even  know  ...  I  mean  it's  strange  as 
hell  to  me." 

"You  look  different,  you  know  that?"  Vinny 
said. 

"Why?" 

"You  do." 

"You  know  a  funny  thing?"  Bernstein  said 
quietly,  as  they  entered  the  church  and 
descended  into  the  vault  beneath  it.  "I  feel 
like  ...  at  home  in  this  place.  I  can't  describe 
it." 

They  picked  their  way  through  the  shal- 
lower puddles  on  the  stone  floor  looking  into 
vestibules,  opening  doors,  searching  for  the 
priest.   He  appeared  at  last,  they  could  not 


imagine  from  where,  and  Appello  bought 
another  candle  from  him  and  was  gone  in 
the  shadows  of  the  corridors  where  the  vaults 
were. 

Bernstein  stood— everything  was  wet,  drip- 
ping. Behind  him,  flat  and  wide,  rose  the 
stairway  of  stones  bent  with  the  tread  of  mil- 
lions. Vapor  steamed  from  his  nostrils.  There 
was  nothing  to  look  at  but  shadow.  It  was 
dank  and  black  and  low,  an  entrance  to  hell. 
Now  and  then  in  the  very  far  distance  he 
could  hear  a  step,  another,  then  silence.  He 
did  not  move,  seeking  the  root  of  an  ecstasy 
he  had  not  dreamed  was  part  of  his  nature; 
he  saw  a  vision  of  the  amiable  man  trudging 
down  the  mountains,  across  the  plains,  on 
routes  marked  out  for  him  by  generations  of 
men,  a  nameless  traveler  carrying  home  a 
warm  bread  on  Friday  night— and  kneeling  in 
church  on  Sunday.  There  was  an  irony  in  it 
he  could  not  name.  And  yet  pride  was  run- 
ning through  him  like  a  narrow  and  cool 
trickle  of  water.  Of  what  he  should  be  proud 
he  had  no  idea;  perhaps  it  was  only  that 
under  the  glacial  crush  of  history  a  Jew  had 
survived,  had  been  shorn  of  his  consciousness, 
but  still  held  on  to  that  final  impudence  of 
a  Saturday  Sabbath  and  a  fresh  bread.  There 
was  a  smile  on  Bernstein's  face  and  he  was 
almost  laughing,  but  he  wished  he  could 
know  why  he  was  proud  and  why  his  mind 
invited  the  feeling. 

He  could  see  Vinny 's  form  between  the 
walls  of  crypts,  coming  toward  him  with 
springy  step.  And  he  knew  that  now  for  the 
first  time  he  would  look  straight  into  Vinny's 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  newly  joined 
with  something  very  old  and  work-worn  and 
honorable. 

Vinny  came  up  to  him  smiling  like  a  young 
boy.  "It's  back  there!  I  found  it!" 

"That's  great,  Vinny,"  Bernstein  said.  "I'm 
glad." 

They  walked  into  the  narrow  corridor, 
both  stooping,  Vinny  slightly  ahead  with  the 
candle  raised  in  one  hand,  his  other  grasping 
Bernstein's  wrist.  He  had  never  liked  anyone 
grasping  him;  it  always  seemed  like  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy.  But  now  he  wanted  very 
much  to  laugh  or  to  sing  loudly,  because  it 
felt  so  rich  and  fine— a  touch  of  the  hand  in 
the  darkness. 


The  Easy  Chair 

Two-Gun  Desmond  Is  Back 

Bernard  De  Voto 


The  humble  sheep-walker  has  come 
down  from  the  rocks  and  the  bronzed 
horseman  rides  again.  They  are  after 
the  National  Forests  in  thirteen  Western 
states;  they  have  been  for  years.  They  tried 
to  steal  them  in  1947,  together  with  all  other 
public  lands  that  could  grow  a  little  grass,  but 
they  got  stopped.  They  decided  that  they  had 
been  trying  to  get  away  with  too  much  at  a 
time,  so  now  they  will  settle  temporarily  for 
control  of  the  forests,  with  some  additional 
tricky  stuff  thrown  in.  Understanding  that 
the  methods  they  thought  up  for  them- 
selves in  1947  were  too  crude,  they  have 
hired  some  brains  to  brush  a  little  suavity 
and  finesse  over  the  steal.  You  have  got  to 
know  about  it  because  it  is  your  property 
they  want  to  alienate. 

As  I  said  in  Harper's  at  the  time,  if  the 
1947  effort  had  succeeded  it  would  have  been 
the  biggest  land  grab  in  American  history. 
All  the  public  lands  that  could  be  grazed  at 
all  were  to  undergo  forced  sale  to  stockmen. 
Those  that  were  being  grazed  at  the  time 
were  to  be  sold  to  the  stockmen  who  were 
using  them,  sold  at  a  rigged  estimate  of  the 
grazing  value  alone  without  regard  to  other 
uses  or  values,  and  the  happy  beneficiaries  of 
their  own  thrift  were  to  have  up  to  forty-five 
years  to  pay  the  gratuity.  Any  public  land 
that  wasn't  being  grazed  but  had  some  grass 
on  it  was  to  be  sold  on  the  same  terms  to  the 
queue  of  stockmen  lined  up  for  it,  and  pre- 
sumably anybody  who  could  graze  a  cow  in 
Yosemite  Valley  or  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
headquarters  at  the  Custer  Battlefield  could 
bid  it  in.  The  plan  had  the  simplicity  of 
the  pastoral  mind.  But  it  was  barefaced 
fraud  and  the  pastoral  mind  did  not  get  away 
with  it.  It  endangered  so  many  Western  and 


national  interests,  private  as  well  as  public, 
that  as  soon  as  the  light  was  turned  on  it 
public  opinion  killed  it.  The  bills  that  had 
been  written  were  never  even  introduced 
into  Congress;  as  one  of  the  congressmen 
who  had  been  detailed  to  smooth  the  way 
remarked  out  loud,  once  the  public  found 
out  about  them  they  became  too  hot  to 
handle. 

But,  again  as  I  pointed  out  in  Harper's, 
there  are  many  ways  to  skin  a  cat.  The  boys 
got  out  a  different  skinning  knife  and  went 
to  work  on  the  Forest  Service.  The  idea  was 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  undermine  public 
confidence  in  it  by  every  imaginable  kind 
of  accusation  and  propaganda,  cut  down  its 
authority,  and  get  out  of  its  hands  the  power 
to  regulate  the  grazing  of  stock  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests.  The  last  has  always  been  a 
major  objective,  not  the  ultimate  objective 
but  one  that  is  a  prerequisite  for  everything 
else  in  the  plan.  The  Forest  Service  is  the 
federal  agency  charged  with  administration 
of  the  National  Forests  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  Grazing  is  only  a  minor,  subsidiary, 
and  contingent  use  of  the  forests,  and  the 
Service  has  to  regulate  it  in  accordance  with 
a  safe  and  equitable  balance  of  all  other 
uses.  To  regulate  it,  especially,  to  prevent 
stockmen  from  overgrazing  the  forest  ranges, 
impairing  or  even  destroying  them,  and 
gravely  endangering  other  and  more  impor- 
tant forest  values. 

Precisely  that  is  what  the  stockmen  want 
to  prevent.  They  want  to  get  the  power  to 
regulate  grazing  taken  way  from  the  Forest 
Service  and  turned  over  to  the  stockmen 
who  use  the  forest  ranges.  Everybody  who 
has  even  looked  into  the  matter  knows  what 
that  would  mean. 
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Iet's  be  clear  about  something  else:  this 
is  not  the  Western  stock  business  as 
jf  a  whole.  About  nine-tenths  of  the 
Western  cattle  business  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  Western  sheep  business  never 
touch  the  National  Forests  at  all.  The 
pressure  campaign  is  conducted  by  a  joint 
committee,  now  called  the  Grazing  Commit- 
tee, of  the  two  big  trade  organizations,  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association  and 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
working  with  various  state  organizations  and 
a  variegated  assortment  of  other  helpers.  A 
good  many  of  the  small  local  stock  associa- 
tions and  a  good  many  Western  stockgrowers 
as  individuals  oppose  the  campaign  but  they 
seem  unable  to  make  their  opposition  count. 
Don't  ask  me  why  the  bulk  of  their  Western 
colleagues  simply  stand  by  and  let  things 
slide;  I  have  never  understood  why.  One 
does  not  suspect  them  of  undue  saintliness 
and  yet  with  amazing  disregard  of  self  they 
unprotestingly  accept  the  handicap  of  the 
preferential  treatment  which  their  competi- 
tors who  use  the  forest  ranges  get  from  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  public. 

As  taxpayers  they  help  subsidize  that  pref- 
erential treatment— and  so  do  you.  For  every 
dollar  a  stockman  pays  to  graze  his  stock  on 
National  Forest  land,  one  who  leases  privately 
owned  grazing  land  pays  at  least  three  dol- 
lars, sometimes  as  much  as  six  dollars.  The 
public,  including  you,  pays  the  difference;  it 
subsidizes  the  user  of  forest  ranges  by  writ- 
ing off  two-thirds  of  his  grazing  fee.  It  then 
spends  part  of  what  it  does  get  improving 
the  range  for  him. 

You  and  the  lessee  of  privately  owned  graz- 
ing, however,  take  a  worse  beating  than 
that.  A  lot  of  publicly  owned  land,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Public  Domain,  was  organized 
into  grazing  districts  under  what  is  known 
as  the  Taylor  Act,  districts  which  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  (The  Forest 
Service  is  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.)  For  reasons  and  by  methods 
which  I  have  several  times  explained  here, 
the  local  stockmen  soon  got  effective  control 
of  the  Taylor  Act  lands.  So  where  a  holder 
of  a  Forest  Service  permit  pays  a  dollar  for 
grazing,  and  where  the  lessee  of  private  land 
pays  at  least  three  dollars,  the  Taylor  Act 
licensee  pays  at  most  twenty-five  cents.  (Cur- 


rently there  is  a  move  on— it  probably  origi- 
nates in  Moscow— to  raise  this  to  about 
twenty-nine  cents.)  The  subsidy  here  is 
eleven-twelfths.  You  are  paying  it.  The 
legislation  which  the  Grazing  Committee  has 
worked  up  proposes  a  study  of  grazing  fees  on 
forest  ranges  with  a  view  to  revision.  Guess 
what  "revision"  means. 

As  co-owner  of  both  the  Taylor  Act  lands 
and  the  National  Forests,  you  might  require 
Congress  to  see  to  it  that  your  licensees  get 
their  hands  out  of  your  pocket  and  pay  the 
market  rate  for  grazing,  and  I  don't  say 
that  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea.  Or  if  your 
heart  bleeds  for  the  sunburned  supplicant 
for  your  bounty— how  long  since  you  could 
afford  a  sirloin?— you  might  at  least  require 
him  to  bid  competitively  for  the  privilege  of 
using  your  ranges.  When  someone  wants  to 
cut  timber  in  your  forests  he  has  to  enter  a 
sealed  bid  against  all  others  who  want  to  bid 
and  can  make  the  required  guarantees.  Not 
the  cowboy  and  the  shepherd,  types  who 
are  always  bellyaching  about  bureaucratic 
tyranny. 

The  National  Forests  are  the  property 
of  the  American  people.  By  far  their 
greatest  value,  Western  and  national, 
is  the  preservation  and  protection  of  water- 
sheds. The  West  is  arid  country;  not  only 
its  solvency  but  its  very  survival  depend 
on  its  water  supply.  On  the  safeguarding  of 
that  water  supply  and  the  utmost  possible 
production  of  water  the  expansion  of  indus- 
try in  the  West  depends,  and  the  expansion 
of  Western  industry  may  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  the  United  States  if  full-scale 
war  comes.  Any  future  expansion  of  Western 
agriculture  also  depends  on  water  produc- 
tion. Vital  parts  of  every  important  water- 
shed in  the  West  are  in  National  Forests— 
and  stock-grazing  is  a  threat  to  a  watershed 
the  moment  it  becomes  overgrazing.  Many 
watersheds  have  been  damaged  by  overgraz- 
ing, and  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
reduce  and  repair  the  damage— in  large  part 
by  reducing  the  number  of  stock  grazed  in 
areas  that  have  deteriorated— have  always  met 
with  truculent  opposition  by  the  stockmen. 
A  prime  objective  of  this  campaign,  as  of  all 
its  predecessors,  is  to  end  the  power  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  reduce  the  number  of  stock 
in  overgrazed  areas.    To  prevent  a  public 
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agency,  that  is,  from  administering  the  pub- 
lic land  for  the  public  benefit. 

There  is  no  legal  right  to  graze  public 
land.  The  stockmen  have  long  been  trying 
to  create  such  a  right  by  legislation,  to  make 
it  adverse  to  all  other  forest  uses,  and  to 
vest  it  in  the  present  holders  of  grazing  per- 
mits—thus handing  themselves  a  fine  capital 
gain  at  public  expense.  Grazing  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  is  a  privilege  and  the  man  who  holds 
a  grazing  permit  is  a  licensee.  In  the  forests, 
moreover,  grazing  is  a  subsidiary  use,  sub- 
sidiary not  only  to  water  production  but  to 
other  uses  which  are  worth  more  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  balance  of  properly  managed 
land  units  as  a  whole.  The  forests  are  after 
all  forests,  not  primarily  grazing  areas.  They 
contain  the  only  federally  owned  merchant- 
able timber,  federal  reforestation  is  conducted 
on  them,  and  they  are  the  basis  of  the  national 
forestry  program.  And  they  have  many  other 
uses.  In  the  Western  forests  to  which  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  apply  there  were  just 
under  17,000  grazing  permits  last  year.  There 
were  about  35,000  "special  use"  permits,  rang- 
ing from  private  summer  camps  through  com- 
mercial recreation  enterprises  and  on  up  to 
prospecting  and  mining.  There  were  15,000 
revenue-producing  timber  sales.  And  more 
than  16  million  people  used  these  same  for- 
ests for  recreation.  The  proposed  legislation 
undertakes  to  subordinate  all  such  uses  to 
stock-grazing  and  then  to  take  the  regulation 
of  grazing  away  from  the  Forest  Service. 

I have  space  to  mention  only  some  of  the 
proposals;  I  will  return  to  the  subject 
some  months  from  now.  Most  of  them 
are  familiar  and  all  of  them  are  aimed  at 
the  constant  objectives  of  the  stock  associa- 
tions. They  undertake  to  give  local  boards, 
composed  of  the  stockmen  who  use  the 
ranges  they  are  to  pass  on,  the  administrative 
power  that  is  now  vested  in  the  Forest  Service, 
ultimately  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  regulation  of  grazing,  that  is, 
would  be  vested  not  in  the  representatives  of 
the  public  but  in  the  grazers.  On  their  con- 
sent all  other  uses  of  grazing  areas  would 
depend.  Any  kind  of  emergency  action  in 
the  public  interest  would  be  impossible.  If 
drought,  fire,  flash  floods,  a  bad  winter,  or 
one  of  the  sudden  lapses  from  productivity 
to  which  overgrazed  land  is  subject  should 
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threaten  the  water  supply  of  a  Western  town 
or  irrigation  district,  no  action  could  be 
taken  unless  the  local  board  of  licensed  graz- 
ers should,  as  the  proposed  bill  puts  it,  "con- 
cur." 

Even  if  the  board  should  concur,  no 
holder  of  a  permit  could  be  required  to  make 
any  changes  in  less  than  five  years,  by  the  end 
of  which  irreparable  damage  might  be  done 
to  the  range,  to  the  public  interests,  and  to 
other  private  interests. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  no  holder 
of  a  grazing  permit  can  have  it  canceled,  or 
the  number  of  stock  it  licenses  him  to  graze 
reduced,  if  he  has  borrowed  money  on  it. 
Nothing  is  specified  about  these  immunity- 
producing  loans  except  that  they  be  "bona 
fide."  If  I  lease  a  store  building  from  you, 
that  is,  I  can  force  you  to  extend  the  lease 
indefinitely  and  on  the  original  terms  so  long 
as  I  can  get  someone  to  lend  me  money  on 
it.  No  amount  or  percentage  specified;  just 
legal  tender. 

It  also  provides  that  if  land  for  which  a 
grazing  permit  has  been  issued  is  turned  to 
some  other  and  higher  use,  or  if  the  number 
of  stock  it  licenses  is  reduced,  then  the  holder 
of  the  permit  shall  be  "compensated"  to  the 
extent  of  the  "damage"  he  may  suffer.  Dam- 
age not  to  private  property,  that  is,  but  to 
the  subsidy  he  gets  from  the  public.  If  you 
want  to  change  the  terms  of  the  lease  I  hold 
for  your  store  building  Avhen  renewal  time 
comes,  you  must  pay  me  damages.  Nice 
going.  No  miner,  prospector,  water-user, 
timber-cutter,  or  dude-wrangler— no  other 
user  of  the  forests  supposes  he  is  entitled  to 
a  bonus. 

These  are  some  of  the  proposals  the  stock- 
men intend  to  make  lor  getting  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Forests  into  their  own 
hands  and  cutting  themselves  a  melon.  There 
are  others,  including  a  tricky  one  that  would 
change  the  basis  of  investment  in  home 
property  by  which  many  grazing  regulations 
are  now  scaled.  They  add  up  to  the  old  game 
with  a  new  backfield-formation.  But  the  pro- 
posed legislation  contains  a  more  dangerous 
threat  to  the  National  Forests,  the  public 
lands  in  general,  and  the  national  stake  in 
conservation.  It  is  worded  to  take  advani.i^e 
of  any  possible  change  in  public-land  admin- 
istration and  it  seems  to  favor  unification  of 
land-management  policy.  That  is  a  very  pious 
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idea— or  would  be  if  the  plain  intent  of  the 
whole  game  were  not  to  bring  the  regula- 
tion of  grazing  in  the  National  Forests  under 
the  Taylor  Act,  and  if  this  wording  were  not 
aimed  to  bring  it  under  the  Taylor  Act  if  the 
executive  departments  of  the  government 
are  reorganized. 

The  possibility  that  precisely  this  might 
be  tried  has  kept  a  lot  of  conservationists 
from  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  as  a  task  force 
and  a  minority  report  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission proposed  to  do.  We  foresaw  as  all  too 
easily  possible  what  the  stock  associations 
are  in  fact  now  trying  to  bring  about:  the 
degradation,  rather  than  the  improvement, 
of  public-lands  management.  Unification  of 
grazing  land  under  one  bureau  would  indeed 
be  desirable— if  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples were  applied  to  it  and  if  certain  funda- 
mental values  were  safeguarded.  One  absolute 
consideration  is  this:  the  National  Forests  are 
multiple-use  lands  and  grazing  in  them  will 
always  be  a  subsidiary  use,  whereas  the  Tay- 
lor Act  lands  are  primarily  grazing  lands  and 
have  only  minor  value  for  other  purposes.  For 
reasons  repeatedly  explained  here  it  will  not 
do  to  bring  grazing  on  forest  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Taylor  Act.  And  it  will  not 
do  to  concentrate  the  management  of  public 
grazing  land  under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement as  it  is  now  set  up.  The  former  is 
what  the  present  stock-association  campaign 
is  trying  to  do  immediately,  and  the  latter 
is  what  the  phrasing  of  its  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  insure. 

You  had  better  watch  this,  now  and  from 
now-  on.  The  land  grabbers  are  on  the 
loose  again  and  they  can  be  stopped 
only  as  they  were  before,  by  the  effective 
marshaling  of  public  opinion.  Your  prop- 
erty is  in  danger  of  being  alienated,  your 
interests  and  those  of  your  children  are 
threatened,  and  your  money  is  to  be  used  to 
subsidize  a  small  percentage  of  the  W  estern 
stock  business  while  it  makes  further  inroads 
on  the  public  wealth.  If  the  proposed  legis- 
lation has  not  been  introduced  in  Congress 
by  the  time  this  column  is  printed,  it  soon 
will  be.   The  only  question  is  whether  the 


boys  will  try  to  do  it  by  a  series  of  first 
downs  or  with  a  touchdown  pass  that  puts 
everything  in  one  bill.  You  had  better  make 
sure  that  your  Representatives  and  Senators 
understand  quite  clearly  what  is  going  on  and 
where  you  stand.  Then  if  you  don't  belong 
to  one  of  the  conservation  societies,  join  one 
and  keep  in  touch. 

Another  thing.  The  land  grabbers  have 
a  habit  of  talking  loudly  and  indiscreetly. 
Loud  talk  in  a  hotel  lobby  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
one  summer  evening  in  1946,  was  what  en- 
abled a  reporter  to  dig  out  the  record  of  a 
secret  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  pub- 
lish the  carefully  guarded  plans  for  the  land 
grab,  and  so  touch  oft  the  public  outcry 
that  stopped  it.  Right  now  the  stock  asso- 
ciations are  claiming  out  West  that  this 
time  they  have  got  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  their  side.  They  are  saying  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  favor  their  proposed 
legislation. 

This  cannot  possibly  be  true  but  the 
cowboys  can  gain  a  lot  of  ground  merely 
by  claiming  that  it  is.  For  people  remember 
occasions  in  the  past  when  parts  of  Interior 
have  lusted  to  get  back  jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  that  were  withdrawn  from  it  when 
the  Forest  Service  w^as  created.  The  plausi- 
bility thus  traded  on  ought  to  draw  a  Hat 
declaration  from  Director  Clawson  and  Com- 
missioner Straus  that  they  do  not  favor  the 
legislation  and  that  no  one  under  their  au- 
thority will  be  permitted  to  assist  it. 

For  there  could  be  no  better  way  to  divide 
the  forces  of  conservation  than  to  let  that  old 
issue  be  revived  even  in  appearance,  and  no 
better  way  of  assuring  the  victory  of  ami 
conservation  forces  than  to  increase  or  <  reate 
rivalry  among  the  federal  bureaus  thai  are 
charged  with  conservation.  The  public  needs 
a  solid  front,  absolute  co-operation  among 
those  bureaus,  and  the  bureaus  need  the 
united  support  of  all  conservationists.  The 
brains  the  cowboys  have  hired  are  trying 
to  serve  their  clients  by  the  old  and  formid- 
able game  of  dividing  the  opposition.  We 
have  all  got  to  be  on  guard,  to  walk  the 
bounds  and  keep  our  eyes  peeled,  and  that 
goes  for  your  representatives  in  Congress. 
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These  glimpses  of  Korea  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Flavin  before  the  disastrous  turn  of 
the  tide  in  late  November.  We  feel  that  they  gain,  rather  than  lose,  in  zueight  by  reason 
of  what  has  happened  since  then.  Mr.  Flavin,  whose  present  trip  through  the  Far  East  ivill 
be  the  basis  of  a  new  book,  is  the  author  of  Black  and  White,  a  report  on  Africa  today,  and 
of  several  novels,  including  Journey  in  the  Dark.— The  Editors. 


Incident  in  Seoul 

Hong  Kong,  November  1950 

By  way  of  background:  Seoul  is  in  ruins. 
I  should  hazard  a  guess  that  60  per  cent 
of  its  important  buildings  and  indus- 
trial installations  have  been  gutted  by  fire 
or  demolished  by  bombing  and  artillery,  by 
the  liberating  armies,  both  United  Nations 
and  Korean,  and  the  retreating  Reds.  Im- 
possible to  say  just  who  did  what. 

When  I  visited  the  city,  six  weeks  after 
the  liberating  process,  its  population  was 
estimated  at  about  one  million.  It  had  be- 
fore the  war  a  million  and  a  half.  How  many 
fled  before  the  Red  invasion,  or  were  liqui- 
dated by  it— how  many  have  since  found 
their  way  back,  or  have  returned  to  find 
their  homes  destroyed,  and  gone  on  some- 
where else,  there  is  no  way  of  telling.  But 
in  the  city  life  goes  on  in  some  way,  as  it 
does  in  an  ant  hill  that  a  ploughshare  has 
ripped  through. 

The  streets  are  filled  with  soldiers,  both 
ours  and  the  Koreans;  and  military  trucks 
and  jeeps  tear  frantically  about.  But  for 
the  civilians  there  is  not  any  transport— no 
street  cars  and  no  busses;  and  the  city  is  a 


sprawling  one,  widely  scattered  in  a  cradle 
of  surrounding  mountains.  It  is  under  mar- 
tial law,  and  there  is  a  curfew  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  which  is  later  than  one  wants  to 
be  about,  for  there  are  frequent  fusillades  of 
shots  in  the  dark,  deserted  streets— trigger- 
happy  patriots  or  partisans  the  Reds  have 
left  behind.  Our  own  GIs  keep  their  rifles 
within  easy  reach.  The  front,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  was  some  eighty  miles  away, 
but  there  were  pockets  of  resistance  in  be- 
tween. And  no  one  was  quite  sure  what 
might  happen  any  day. 

There  is  little  light  and  power  in  the  city, 
save  from  private  or  military  sources.  Wires 
and  cables  still  hang  in  tangled  festoons  from 
leaning,  broken  poles.  There  is  very  little 
food,  though  the  immediate  menace  of  star- 
vation has  been  checked,  for  rice  is  coming 
in  now.  There  is  scarcely  any  fuel:  for  a 
lucky  citizen  perhaps  some  scraps  of  char- 
coal, supplemented  by  dead  grass  grubbed 
from  country  fields.  And  winter  came 
abruptly  in  the  night  when  I  was  there,  with 
an  icy  wind  that  swept  down  from  Siberia. 
Next  morning  the  temperature  was  not  far 
above  zero.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty 
thousand  homeless  children  on  the  streets  of 
Seoul,  but  the  actual  number  is  anybody's 
guess.  Whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  morning 
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that  I  speak  of,  a  GI  sergeant  told  me  his 
outfit  had  picked  up  fourteen  little  frozen 
bodies,  huddled  here  and  there  in  crannies 
of  wrecked  buildings. 

When  the  Reds  departed  northward  from 
the  city,  they  blew  up  the  railway  bridge 
across  the  Han,  so  there  is  no  entrance  to 
or  exit  from  the  city  by  rail.  The  terminus 
is  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  reached  by  a 
pontoon  bridge,  perhaps  five  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  to  be  approached  by 
ordinary  people  in  no  way  save  on  foot. 

On  the  road  that  leads  to  the  shattered 
railway  bridge  there  is  an  endless  procession 
of  walkers— not  a  throng  but  a  steady  trickle: 
men,  women,  children,  singly,  by  twos  and 
threes,  in  family  groups,  empty-handed  or 
laden  with  odds  and  ends  of  everything— 
women  with  infants  on  their  backs  and  bur- 
dens on  their  heads,  a  family  with  a  hand- 
cart, a  gentleman  with  a  valise,  an  old  man 
with  a  bird  cage,  leaning  on  a  staff— rich 
men,  poor  men,  coolies,  intellectuals,  most 
pf  them  thinly  clad  for  winter  weather.  And 
most  of  them  were  leaving:  the  procession 
from  the  city  seemed  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  the  one  that  was  returning. 

In  response  to  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that 
many  of  these  people  were  refugees  who  had 
fled  the  city  when  the  Reds  came  in;  and 
now,  upon  returning,  had  found  their  homes 
destroyed  and  no  place  to  lay  their  heads 
nor  means  of  livelihood,  and  so  they  were 
departing  once  again— no  one  knew  where. 
It  was  summer  when  they  fled  in  summer 
clothing;  and  whatever  they  had  left  behind 
had  been  destroyed  or  stolen.  Many  had 
nothing  but  the  garments  on  their  backs. 

So  much  for  background. 

I was  curious  to  find  out  something  more 
about  this  endless  trickle  of  humanity, 
and  so,  one  bitter,,  icy  morning,  in  a  bor- 
rowed jeep,  boxed  in  from  the  weather  with 
a  kind  of  wooden  turret,  I  set  forth  to  see 
what  I  could  learn— with  a  Korean  driver  at 
the  wheel,  and  Hong  crouched  in  the  seat 
behind  us.  Hong  was  my  interpreter,  a  boy 
of  twenty-one,  and  a  graduate  of  Chosen 
Christian  College,  where  he  had  majored 
in  English  literature;  presently  employed 
in  the  Press  Section  of  USIS  (United  States 
Information  Service)  at  a  wage— quite  a  bit 
above  the  average  as  wages  go  in  Seoul- 


equivalent  to  about  $15  a  month,  on  which 
he  is  supporting  his  elderly  parents  and  an 
unmarried  sister.  And  the  prices  of  such 
few  things  as  there  are  to  buy  in  Seoul  are 
by  no  means  cheap.  For  example,  a  decent 
overcoat,  of  which  he  stood  desperately  in 
need,  since  he  had  none  at  all,  would  cost 
him  two  months'  salary.  But  the  story  of 
Hong  is  not  the  one  I  started  out  to  tell. 

We  set  out  for  the  bridge,  emerging  from 
the  city  on  a  broad  paved  road,  at  the  side 
of  which  the  trickle  of  humanity  was  flow- 
ing. At  the  bridge  approach,  where  a  rough 
pedestrian  path  descended  to  the  river  and 
the  temporary  structure  on  which  it  could 
be  crossed,  we  stopped  to  watch  the  passers-by 
from  the  shelter  of  the  jeep.  I  was  not 
tempted  to  climb  out  of  the  car:  my  hands 
and  feet  were  already  numb  with  cold.  I 
would  pick  out  two  or  three,  I  thought, 
and  interview  them  from  the  jeep.— "That 
one,"  I  said  to  Hong,  pointing  to  a  woman 
lugging  a  heavy  satchel— a  woman  of  middle 
age,  of  the  upper  class,  walking  alone  with 
an  air  of  stolid  dignity. 

Hong  leaned  out  to  call  her,  motioning 
her  to  come.  She  hesitated,  doubtfully  for 
a  moment,  then  stepped  into  the  road  and 
stood  beside  the  doorless  opening  on  the 
driver's  side.  The  expression  on  her  face 
was  one  of  apprehension.— "Get  her  story, 
Hong,"  I  said.  "Where  she  lives  and  where 
she's  going.  And  be  quick,"  I  warned,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  keep  her  there  in  the  cold. 

But  such  interviews  are  not  to  be  acceler- 
ated, and  there  was  endless  question  and 
response,  while  the  woman's  gaze  kept  shift- 
ing to  my  face,  her  eyes  filled  with  anxiety, 
sufficiently  disturbing  to  make  me  turn 
away  and  stare  out  of  the  window  on  the 
other  side.  I  was  beginning  to  regret  I  had 
started  the  affair  when  I  thought  I  caught 
a  sobbing  sound,  or  whimper,  in  her  voice. 
And  I  glanced  around  to  find  that  she  had 
vanished,  and  there  was  another  woman 
standing  in  her  place,  pressed  close  against 
the  car— a  girl  in  fact,  with  a  baby  on  her 
back,  and  no  luggage  but  a  bundle  knotted 
in  a  kerchief— a  pretty  girl  of  robust  peasant 
build,  with  broad  round  face  and  big  black 
pleading  eyes,  in  which  the  tears  were  gath- 
ering, though  she  strove  to  wink  them  back. 
She  was  thinly  clad,  and  her  hand,  with 
which  she  clung  to  the  door  frame  of  the 
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jeep,  as  if  to  hold  it  back,  looked  blue  and 
stiff  with  cold. 

She  was  speaking  to  the  driver,  in  a  whim- 
pering voice,  pleading  with  desperate  ur- 
gency.—"What  does  she  want?"  I  asked.— 
And  Hong  explained:  she  had  seen  the  car 
stopped  in  the  road  and  had  dared  to  come 
and  ask  us  for  a  lift.  I  shook  my  head  and 
saw  her  eyes  go  sick  with  disappointment. 
"We  cannot  cross  the  pontoon  bridge,"  I 
said.— "Yes,  certainly,"  Hong  nodded,  while 
her  dance  flew  back  and  forth  between  us. 
"But  she  does  not  want  to  cross  the  bridge. 
She  has  just  come  from  there.  She  is  coming 
back  to  Seoul  where  her  husband's  mother 
lives.  It  is  very  far  to  walk.  And  she  is  so 
cold.  She  does  not  think  she  can  go  on.  She 
is  afraid  for  the  baby  and  herself.  She  asks 
if  we  will  take  her  to  the  city." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said,  and  motioned  her 
to  get  into  the  jeep,  while  the  driver  reached 
his  hand  to  help  her.  It  was  a  high  step  and 
a  tight  squeeze  through  the  narrow  opening, 
and  in  her  eagerness,  burdened  with  the 
baby  and  the  bundle  in  the  kerchief,  she  lost 
her  footing  and  fell  back  into  the  road,  the 
baby  underneath  her  wailing  lustily.  And 
she  was  sobbing  now,  more  from  relief  than 
injury,  as  she  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  with 
the  driver's  help  crawled  into  the  jeep  and 
squeezed  herself  into  the  back  with  Hong. 

"Where  is  her  home?"  I  asked.— Hong 
questioned  and  translated:  she  had  no  home. 
It  was  to  the  home  of  her  husband's  mother 
she  was  going.  It  was  far  across  the  city— 
about  five  miles,  Hong  thought.— "Good," 
I  said.  "We'll  take  her.  Tell  her  we  will  take 
her  to  the  door.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
fear  and  she  must  dry  her  tears."  And  I 
glanced  back  at  her  face  and  watched  the 
desperation  fade  out  of  her  eyes,  and  saw 
her  numb,  half-clutching  hands  relax.— "And 
now,"  I  added,  "as  we  drive  along,  let's  get 
her  story,  Hong." 

And  here  it  is,  as  she  related  it,  prompted 
f\  by  my  questions:  she  was  nineteen; 
/m  the  baby  boy  was  two.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  clerk  in  the  civil  court  in  Seoul 
—in  the  official  small  white-collar  class.  He 
had  not  run  away  or  hidden  himself  when  the 
Reds  came  in.  He  had  not  thought  that  they 
would  harm  him,  for  he  was  only  one  of  the 
many  little  unimportant  people.  But  he  had 
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a  brother,  a  soldier  in  the  army.  Perhaps 
they  knew  of  that,  and  perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  they  had  shot  him.  She  did  not  know. 
But  soon  after  the  city  had  been  taken,  Red 
soldiers  had  come  one  night  to  the  house  in 
which  they  lived  and  had  taken  him  away. 
And  the  next  day  she  was  told  he  had  been 
shot.  She  had  gone  to  the  house  of  her 
mother-in-law.  But  she  had  not  stayed  there. 
She  had  been  afraid  for  her  baby  and  herself, 
and  so  she  had  hastily  gathered  up  a  few 
possessions  and  had  run  away  out  of  the  city. 

She  had  fled  to  the  south,  toward  the  city 
of  Pusan.  There  had  been  many  people  flee- 
ing from  the  city,  thousands  of  refugees,  en- 
tangled with  a  retreating  army.  Sometimes 
they  had  ridden  short  distances  on  trains,  in 
open  cars  or  on  the  roofs  of  others.  But  it 
had  been  summer  then,  and  they  had  not 
suffered  from  exposure.  A  few  times  an  army 
truck  had  given  her  a  lift,  but  mostly  she 
had  walked.  It  had  taken  her  a  month  to 
reach  Pusan  (a  fifty-minute  trip  by  plane)  .— 
Yes,  she  had  been  hungry  many  times,  for 
there  was  little  food  where  the  army  had 
passed  by;  and  when  there  was,  the  farmers 
would  not  sell  at  a«*-easonable  price.  But  she 
had  always  managed  to  find  a  little  rice  for 
the  baby  and  herself.  There  were  kind  peo- 
ple too. 

In  Pusan  she  had  found  her  husband's 
brother— the  soldier  in  the  army.  And  he  had 
helped  her  find  some  work,  with  which  she 
could  support  herself— cooking  for  the  sol- 
diers in  an  army  kitchen.  She  had  not  suf- 
fered in  Pusan,  though  the  work  had  kept 
her  busy  from  daylight  until  dark,  and  the 
baby  had  always  to  be  cared  for. 

At  last  the  news  had  come  that  Seoul  had 
been  retaken,  and  the  army  had  gone  north 
to  drive  the  Reds  away.  Like  countless  other 
refugees  she  had  wanted  to  go  home— to  Seoul 
where  she  belonged.  At  first  there  were  no 
trains,  but  finally  there  was  word  that  the 
trains  would  run  again.  She  had  gone  to  the 
station  and  waited  there  with  many  other 
people  for  two  days  and  nights.  Finally,  she 
had  managed  to  get  into  a  car  and  the  train 
had  started.  But  it  had  not  gone  far.  There 
had  been  a  broken  bridge  which  must  be 
crossed  on  foot,  and  one  must  wait  again  for 
another  train  to  come.  This  had  happened 
several  times.  It  had  taken  her  a  week  to 
make  the  trip. 
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Last  night  the  crowded  train  on  which  she 
rode  had  reached  the  terminus  across  the 
river.  It  was  dark  and  storming,  and  in  the 
night  the  winter  cold  had  come.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  train  nor  any  heat.  But  most 
of  the  passengers  had  stayed  in  the  cars.  There 
had  been  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  In  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  all  her  possessions 
had  been  stolen,  except  the  few  things  knot- 
ted in  her  kerchief,  which  she  had  been  hold- 
ing in  her  lap.  She  had  had  no  food  since 
sometime  yesterday,  but  there  had  been 
something  in  the  kerchief  for  the  baby. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  she  had  set  out  to 
walk  into  the  city.  It  had  been  very  cold— 
the  water  in  the  paddy  fields  had  turned  to 
ice.  She  had  walked  for  a  long  time,  across 
a  wind-swept  sand  flat,  in  the  long  procession 
of  returning  travelers;  and  had  finally  reach- 
ed the  river  and  crossed  the  pontoon  bridge, 
and  climbed  the  steep  approach  upon  the 
city  side.  She  had  felt  she  could  not  go  much 
further.— She  was  so  cold,  she  said.  And  she 
held  out  her  hands,  which  still  looked  stiff 
and  cramped,  as  if  to  confirm  and  justify  her 
need.— Then  she  had  seen  the  car  standing 
in  the  road,  and  had  ventured  an  appeal  for 
help. 

Had  she  had  any  news  of  her  husband's 
mother  since  she  fled  from  the  city,  three 
months  ago?— No,  she  had  had  no  news.— I 
turned  this  in  my  mind.  The  Reds  are  re- 
ported to  have  liquidated  some  thirty  thou- 
sand people,  during  their  ninety-day  occu- 
pancy of  Seoul.  How  many  more  were  bur- 
ied underneath  the  debris,  when  whole  blocks 
were  leveled  by  bombs  and  gunfire,  or  con- 
sumed by  raging  flames  which  swept  the 
city,  no  one  will  ever  know.  Certainly,  there 
was  no  assurance  that  someone  you  had 
parted  from  in  Seoul  three  months  ago,  would 
still  be  there. 

She  was  looking  through  the  dirty,  crackled 
window  of  the  jeep— ruins  which  still  smoked, 
and  people  poking  in  them;  high  naked  walls 
of  brick  and  nothing  in  between  them;  the 
smokestack  of  a  factory  rearing  up  out  of 
the  rubble.— W  hat  did  she  think  of  what  she 
saw,  I  asked.— She  was  wondering,  she  said 
—and  again  the  frightened  look  was  in  her 
eyes— she  was  wondering  how  she  could  find 
work  to  provide  for  the  baby  and  herself. 

Would  her  mother-in-law  he  able  to  pro- 
vide?—No,   her  mother-in-law  was  old  and 


very  poor,  but  she  could  find  shelter  there, 
in  the  old  woman's  house.  She  broke  off 
abruptly,  staring  through  the  window,  think- 
ing perhaps  of  what  had  crossed  my  mind: 
was  her  mother-in-law  still  among  the  liv- 
ing?—was  the  house  still  standing? 

Was  there  anyone  else  to  whom  she  could 
apply?— No,  there  was  no  one  else.— Perhaps 
her  husband's  brother?— But  she  did  not  seem 
to  think  so.  And  she  had  no  idea  where  he 
was.  If  she  could  find  work,  she  said.  If  she 
could  find  work.  .  .  . 

We  had  driven  through  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  far  out  into  a  poor  and 
straggling  section,  where  crowded 
hovels  were  scarcely  worth  the  bombing,  un- 
less by  accident,  which  is  not  uncommon. 
In  total  war  the  poor  have  this  advantage: 
what  they  have  is  not  worth  looting  or  de- 
stroying. Still,  there  had  been  fires  close  at 
hand,  and  blackened  holes  remained  to  mark 
the  spots. 

There  was  an  open  market  on  one  side  of 
the  street.— It  was  near  here,  she  said,  look- 
ing eagerly  about.— If  we  would  let  her  out, 
it  would  not  be  far  to  walk.— I  shook  my 
head.  We  would  take  her  to  the  door— if 
door  remained.  The  end  of  the  story  was 
not  yet. 

We  drove  on  slowly,  to  the  mouth  of  an 
alley  where  she  bade  us  stop.  But  on  close 
inspection  it  was  not  the  one  she  sought 
and  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  another 
alleyway.— Yes,  here.  This  was  the  place.  And 
now  she  insisted  we  could  not  take  her  far- 
ther. And,  in  fact,  it  did  look  doubtful,  for 
the  alley  was  scarcely  wider  than  the  jeep, 
unpaved  and  humped  with  mud  and  lined 
with  crumbling  hovels  which  seemed  designed 
to  hold  each  other  up.  And  perhaps  at  the 
end  there  was  no  exit  from  it.  Even  Hong 
looked  dubious.  But  there  was  no  turning 
back.  We  had  gone  too  far  for  that. 

For  a  hundred  yards  or  so  Ave  humped 
along,  the  residents  swarming  out  at  our  ap- 
proach, crowding  tight  against  the  w^alls  to 
let  us  pass  and  ragged  little  children  close 
upon  our  heels,  fascinated  by  the  jeep  in  a 
place  where  quite  likely  no  jeep  had  been 
before.  The  girl  was  leaning  forward,  look- 
ing through  the  open  door.  And  now  sud- 
denly she  pointed,  crying  out  distraughtly, 
with  shrill  and  tremulous  relief. 
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The  house  survived:  a  sort  of  shed,  half 
open  to  the  weather,  though  perhaps  there 
was  another  room  behind  it— a  poor  and 
wretched  habitation,  but  not  poorer  nor  more 
wretched  than  its  neighbors,  not  uniquely 
underprivileged  in  the  Korean  scene.  And 
beneath  the  shelter  of  it,  on  the  rough  brick 
floor,  in  full  view  from  the  jeep,  was  a  pot 
with  glowing  charcoal,  a  small  pot  with  very 
little  charcoal,  but  something  at  least  over 
which  to  spread  your  hands,  and  not  less 
than  you  would  find  today  in  an  average  for- 
tunate household  in  the  city  that  was  Seoul. 
And  close  by  this  feeble  brazier  was  standing 
an  old  woman,  wrinkled  and  scrawny,  but 
very  much  alive. 

She  cried  out  in  reply  and  came  running 
from  the  porch,  her  old  eyes  wide  with  won- 
der and  delight.  And  there  was  a  frantic  rush 
of  words,  of  questions  and  response,  as  we 
climbed  out  of  the  jeep,  while  the  children 
who  had  followed  in  our  wake,  gathered  in 
a  circle,  silent  and  impressed. 

They  did  not  fly  into  each  other's  arms. 
Perhaps  their  reunion  was  too  moving  to  in- 
vite such  demonstration,  or  perhaps  Korean 
women  do  not  yield  to  such  display.  But 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  depth  of  their 
emotion  or  the  joy  that  filled  their  hearts. 


They  stood  facing  one  another,  hands  out- 
stretched with  palms  together  and  the  fingers 
lightly  touching,  bowing  jerkily  from  the 
waist.  The  baby  had  awakened,  with  the  mo- 
tion and  the  racket,  and  it  raised  its  little 
head  and  looked  sleepily  about.  And  the 
grandmother  came  close  to  touch  its  cheek. 

And  then  they  stood  together,  side  by  side, 
facing  me  and  bowing— the  jerky  little  bows, 
with  hands  outstretched  and  tips  of  fingers 
lightly  clapping.  But  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing what  they  meant. 

"They  are  thanking  you,"  Hong  said. 
"They  are  very  grateful." 

"Good."  I  smiled  and  bowed,  in  the  best 
imitation  I  could  muster.  And  then  we 
climbed  back  into  the  jeep,  and  bumped  on 
down  the  alley.  They  were  still  standing- 
side  by  side  and  bowing,  as  long  as  I  could 
see  them. 

"And  now,"  Hong  said,  when  we  had  come 
back  into  the  road,  "now  I  must  tell  you  the 
other  woman's  story." 

"What  other  woman?" 

"The  one  we  called  to  question,  before 
this  girl  came  by." 

"Oh!  Oh  yes!"  I  nodded.  And  then  I 
shook  my  head.  "It  doesn't  matter,  Hong. 
I  think  I've  got  the  general  idea." 


Korean  Prison 

Hong  Kong,  November  1950 

American  Marines  fought  their  way  into 
f\  Seoul  on  September  26,  and  occupa- 
/%  tion  of  the  city  was  completed  on  the 
twenty-eighth.  The  South  Korean  capital  had 
been  thoroughly  wrecked  by  the  liberating 
forces  and  the  retreating  Reds.  The  scene 
was  one  of  ruin  and  confusion.  The  South 
Korean  government,  restored  to  sovereign 
power,  promptly  undertook  the  wholesale 
rounding  up  of  collaborationists  and  suspects. 

Under  date  of  November  16,  forty-eight 
days  after  reoccupation  of  the  city,  the  Home 
Ministry  released  the  following  information: 
"55,909  suspected  traitors  and  collaborators 
have  been  arrested  to  date.  Among  those 
arrested,  15,811  have  been  released  and 
1,877  have  been  tried  in  court." 


On  November  14,  two  days  before  this  re- 
port appeared,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  West  Gate 
Prison,  to  see  for  myself,  if  it  should  be 
possible,  what  these  political  prisoners  looked 
like,  and  under  what  conditions  they  were 
being  held. 

It  was  midafternoon  of  a  bitterly  cold  day 
when  in  a  borrowed  jeep  I  arrived  at  the 
gate  in  the  red  brick  wall  which  surrounds 
the  prison— a  large  one,  not  far  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  close  by  the  West  Gate, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  I  had  little 
hope  that  I  would  be  admitted  or  given  any 
information.  But  I  instructed  my  interpreter, 
a  student  in  the  local  university,  to  present 
my  press  credential  and  explain  the  purpose 
of  my  visit. 

There  was  much  conversation,  while  I 
stood  by  and  registered  impatience.  At 
length,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  with  my 
credential,  and  he  presently  returned  with 
smiling  face  and  invited  us  to  enter. 
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We  walked  across  a  littered  yard  and  into 
a  big  building  which  appeared  to  contain  the 
prison  offices  and  quarters  of  the  guards. 
There  were  many  guards  about,  or  they  may 
have  been  police;  young  men  for  the  most 
part,  in  shabby  uniforms,  modeled  on  the 
service  dress  of  our  own  GIs.  It  is  hard  to 
distinguish  between  the  military  and  police, 
or  indeed  to  separate  their  functions.  The 
interior  of  the  building  was  bare  of  furnish- 
ings, dirty,  and  disordered. 

We  were  taken  into  a  big  room,  in  which 
a  score  of  guards  were  lounging— some  at  a 
long  table,  on  which  they  were  cooking  food 
over  a  charcoal  brazier,  while  others  clus- 
tered close  around  an  iron  stove.  It  was  icy 
cold  inside  the  building.  There  was  more 
palaver  here,  with  someone  in  authority,  and 
again  a  messenger  was  sent  off  with  my  cre- 
dential, which  was  again  returned  with  per- 
mission to  proceed.  The  affair  was  going 
better  than  I  had  dreamed  it  would,  prob- 
ably because  there  was  no  one  on  the  prem- 
ises who  knew  just  what  to  do  in  such  a 
case. 

A  guard  led  us  to  a  broken  door  which 
was  hanging  on  its  hinges,  and  we  went  out 
of  the  room  into  a  narrow  yard,  beyond 
which  was  a  cell  block,  not  unmodern  in  de- 
sign: red  brick,  two  stories  high,  in  four 
sections  radiating  from  a  central  hub,  prop- 
erly depressing  in  its  aspect,  old  and  shabby 
and  run-down.  The  Japanese  had  built  it 
long  ago,  and  no  doubt  had  kept  it  comfort- 
ably filled.  The  Reds  had  filled  it  too,  dur- 
ing the  ninety  days  they  occupied  the  city. 
On  their  departure  they  had  made  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  prison,  with  fire  and  explosives, 
but  most  of  the  buildings  appeared  to  be  in- 
tact. And  the  cell  block  we  were  facing 
showed  no  sign  of  damage. 

A door  was  unlocked  and  we  walked 
into  the  hub  from  which  the  cell 
blocks  radiated,  like  the  four  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  From  this  central  point  there  was 
an  unobstructed  view  into  the  several  cor- 
ridors. A  guard  was  stationed  here,  warming 
his  hands  over  a  bowl  of  charcoal. 

The  cell  doors  faced  the  corridors,  the  sec- 
ond-story ones  opening  onto  wooden  bal- 
conies. I  estimated  there  were  about  fifty 
cells  on  each  side,  or  one  hundred  to  a  wing, 
and  four  hundred  to  the  block.  I  made  these 


observations  while  there  was  more  conversa- 
tion going  on.  At  last  Hong  turned  to  me: 

"He  wants  to  know  what  you  wish  to  see?" 

"Are  there  any  political  prisoners  in  here?" 

"Yes." 

"How  many?" 
"About  three  thousand." 
"Where  are  they?" 
"They  are  here." 

"In  this  place  where  we  are  standing?" 
"Yes." 

"Are  there  any  women  political  prisoners?" 
"Yes." 

"How  many?" 
"About  one  thousand!" 
"Where  are  they?" 
"In  another  building." 

"How  long  have  these  political  prisoners 
been  in  here?" 

In  substance  I  was  told:  most  of  the  de- 
tained had  been  confined  about  forty  days— 
which  meant  they  had  been  arrested  during 
the  first  week  of  reoccupation.  Some  had 
been  released,  but  more  came  every  day. 
Some  had  been  tried  and  were  awaiting  sen- 
tence; and  some  had  been  sentenced  and 
were  awaiting  execution.  These  latter  were 
confined  in  another  place. 

"Are  the  prisoners  given  work  to  do?" 

"Ordinary  prisoners  work,  but  not  the  po- 
litical ones." 

"Are  they  taken  from  their  cells  for  exer- 
cise?" 

"No,  they  are  not  let  out  at  all,  except  to 
be  examined." 

"Can  they  be  visited  by  relatives  or 
friends?" 

"No  visitors  are  allowed." 

"Can  they  write  letters?" 

"No." 

"Can  they  communicate  with  lawyers  to 
defend  them?" 

"No,  not  with  anybody." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "And  now  let's  have  a 
look  at  them." 

Our  attendant  nodded  cheerfully.  "But 
please—"  he  warned  politely,  "—you  must  not 
speak  with  them."  And  he  led  the  way  into 
a  corridor. 

The  cell  doors  were  of  heavy  wood,  locked 
with  a  master  key.  In  each  door  there  was 
an  observation  aperture,  like  a  mail  box  slot, 
with  a  lid  which  could  be  pushed  up  from 
the  outer  side.  Beneath  this  slot  was  another 
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bigger  one,  through  which,  I  presume,  the 
food  was  passed. 

I  paused  at  a  door  and  looked  in  through 
the  slot.  The  cell  was  about  twelve  feet 
square,  with  a  barred  window  high  above  the 
floor  which  was  of  wood— narrow  planking, 
highly  polished,  from  the  endless  shuffling 
of  bare  feet.  In  one  corner  was  a  square 
wooden  box  which  served  for  a  latrine. 
There  were  no  other  furnishings.  And  the 
cell,  at  first  glance,  seemed  to  be  unoccu- 
pied. But  then  I  made  out,  in  the  corner 
near  the  door,  what  looked  like  a  heap  of 
dirty  clothes.  And  while  I  stared  at  it,  a 
head  was  lifted  from  it— and  then  another 
and  another:  apathetic  faces,  gray  with  prison 
pallor— empty  eyes  gazing  dully  at  the  door. 
I  closed  the  slot  and  backed  a  step  away,  sick 
with  the  sight  and  the  prison  smell  of  la- 
trine and  fetid  mustiness. 

"How  many  prisoners  in  this  cell?" 

"Fifteen." 

"How  many  on  an  average  in  each  cell?" 
"Fifteen." 

"Why  do  they  huddle  in  the  corner  of  it?" 

"Because  they  are  cold." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  see."  The  temperature 
that  morning  had  been  twelve  above  zero. 
And  it  was  not  much  warmer  now. 

We  walked  on  down  the  line,  glancing 
into  one  and  then  another.  In  some 
it  seemed  they  were  alerted  at  the 
sound  of  our  approach,  and  they  would  be 
sitting  up  and  staring  at  the  door.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  faces,  from  teen-aged  boys 
to  old  gray-bearded  men.   Some  intellectual 
faces,   but  not  many.    Like  a  group  you 
might  pick  at  random  out  of  a  crowded 
street,  of  every  occupation,  from  every  walk 
of  life.  There  were  sick  faces  and  emaciated 
ones,  and  a  few  wThose  minds  seemed  gone. 
"How  many  die  each  day?" 
"Two  or  three  are  dead  each  morning." 
We  ascended  to  the  balcony.  But  there  was 
nothing  new:  same  heaps  of  dirty  clothing, 
same  shivering  wretchedness.  Most  of  them 
were  dressed  in  flimsy  garments,  many  with- 
out covering  on  their  legs  or  feet— in  what- 
ever they  had  on  when  they  were  appre- 
hended, on  the  street,  in  shop  or  office,  or 
roused  out  of  their  sleep  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  whisked  away  from  homes  and 
families.   A  commonplace  adventure  in  this 


modern  world;  one  with  which  the  reader 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar— by  account  at 
any-rate.  But  it  is  more  impressive  when  you 
meet  it  face  to  face:  this  depth  of  human 
degradation;  the  reduction  of  Man,  by  Man 
himself,  to  a  level  far  below  the  lowest 
beasts. 

In  one  cell  they  were  sitting,  packed  to- 
gether, staring  at  the  door.  And  when  I 
raised  the  slot  all  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
it,  as  if  they  were  awaiting  something.  And 
now  a  guard  came  up,  slid  a  key  into  the 
lock,  and  opened  wide  the  door.  They  saw 
me  standing  there,  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner, 
and  perhaps  some  desperate  hope  of  inter- 
vention flashed  into  their  minds.  They  Avere 
bowing,  smiling  at  me,  with  uncertain, 
pleading  eyes.  The  guard  said  something  to 
them  and  they  scrambled  to  their  feet  and 
came  out  two  by  two,  each  holding  tight  the 
hand  of  the  one  beside  him— bowing,  scrap- 
ing, fawning,  running  quickly,  two  by  two, 
along  the  narrow  balcony.  Among  them 
were  two  or  three  who  could  scarcely  stand, 
from  sickness  or  from  weakness;  and  two 
whose  wits  seemed  gone,  whose  faces  were 
mere  blanks. 

"Why  do  they  hold  each  other's  hands?" 

"It  is  a  rule." 

"But  why?" 

"So  they  cannot  escape." 

They  ran  around  the  balcony,  into  an- 
other cell  whose  door  stood  open— as  if  it  was 
something  they  had  done  before  and  were 
familiar  with. 

"Where  do  they  go?" 

"For  an  examination." 

We  followed  to  the  door.  They  were  seated 
on  the  floor,  facing  a  table  at  which  a  s^ard 
was  sitting  with  some  papers  spread  before 
him.  They  were  bowing,  answering  ques- 
tions, covertly  watching  me  from  the  corners 
of  their  eyes. 

"What  is  he  asking  them?" 

"It  is  just  examination." 

But  I  bade  Hong  linger  within  hearing  and 
pick  up  what  he  could.  It  was  nothing,  he 
assured  me,  just  their  names  and  things  like 
that,  in  the  nature  of  a  roll  call,  to  make 
certain  they  were  there. 

We  went  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
yard  and  across  it  to  the  kitchen,  which  had 
been  blown  up— a  departing  gesture  of  the 
Reds— and  had  not  been  restored.   Most  of 
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the  roof  was  gone,  and  the  debris  of  it  piled 
upon  the  floor.  There  were  three  great  iron 
cauldrons,  out  of  which  the  cooks  were  lad- 
ling buckets  full  of  dirty  rice,  from  which 
others  with  small  bowls  transferred  the  mess 
to  wooden  trays,  plunking  down  the  bowls 
like  children  making  mud  pies. 

"How  often  are  they  fed?" 

"Two  times  a  day." 

"And  what?" 

"Each  time  a  bowl  of  rice." 
"Nothing  else?" 
"No,  nothing  else." 

"And  now,"  I  said,  "I  would  like  to  see 
the  women." 

We  crossed  the  yard  and  made  our  way 
into  another  cell  block,  no  different 
from  the  one  we  had  just  seen.  And 
the  first  sound  I  heard  was  the  wailing  of 
an  infant. 

"Are  there  children  here?" 
"Yes,  little  ones." 
"But  why?" 

"A  baby  cannot  be  parted  from  its  mother." 

I  opened  a  slot  and  looked  into  a  cell, 
identical  with  the  others  I  had  seen— same 
latrine  box  and  nothing  else.  There  were 
fifteen  women  sitting  close  together  on  the 
floor,  with  some  dirty  quilts  around  them. 
Perhaps  they  were  unaware  they  were  being 
watched.  Anyway,  they  did  not  look  up  or  in- 
terrupt their  occupations.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  delousing  one  another,  cracking  the 
nits  they  picked  out  of  their  hair  and  the 
body  lice  that  crawled  upon  them.  They 
were  young  and  old,  and  there  was  an  in- 


fant on  its  mother's  back— the  little  one  that 
wailed.  Perhaps  there  were  others  but  I  did 
not  wait  to  look. 

"I  have  seen  enough,"  I  said. 

We  went  back  across  the  yard,  through 
the  big  room  where  the  guards  were  lounging 
at  the  table  or  huddling  by  the  stove.  We 
went  out  and  found  the  jeep,  our  driver  at 
the  wheel,  the  engine  running.  For  he  was 
afraid  to  let  it  stop,  lest  the  water  freeze 
while  it  was  idle.  And  we  climbed  into  the 
car  and  drove  away. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  political  prison- 
ers in  the  West  Gate  Prison,  in  the  South 
Korean  capital— a  prison  probably  su- 
perior in  appointments  to  others  in  the  city, 
and  a  long  step  ahead  of  the  provincial  ones. 
I  saw  no  signs  of  torture  or  brutality,  though 
no  doubt  they  have  their  place  in  the  penal 
system.  As  for  the  biting  cold,  there  are 
plenty  of  Korean  patriots  who  are  suffering 
equally,  and  many  to  whom  two  bowls  of 
rice  a  day  would  be  a  godsend. 

The  issue  is  not  hardship,  but  confine- 
ment: whether  the  accused— and  accused  per- 
haps of  being  nothing  more  than  suspect- 
are  being  justly  held,  and  their  innocence  or 
guilt  being  ascertained  by  something  that 
approximates  due  process  of  law.  And  finally, 
whether  such  process  is  being  quickly  under- 
taken, or  may  be  long  delayed.  For  under 
the  conditions  which  I  have  described,  it 
would  seem  that  only  the  most  robust,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  could  long  survive 
the  waiting.  These  are  questions  which  I 
cannot  answer. 


Absolute  Weapon 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  torpedo  as  a  recognized  imple- 
ment of  warfare  is  not  unlike  that  of  gunpowder  or  of  shells.  Each 
in  its  turn  was  met  by  the  cry,  "Inhuman,  barbarous,  unchivalrous." 
But  the  genius  of  modern  war  requires  the  use  of  those  weapons  which 
shall  inflict  the  greatest  possible  damage  upon  an  enemy  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  hence  the  once  despised  torpedo  now  occupies  a  place 
in  the  front  rank. 

—From  "Torpedoes  and  Torpedo  Boats" 
by  Allan  D.  Brown,  Harper's,  June  1882. 


It's  All  Right  Now 


Victoria  Lincoln 


I love  Maryland.  From  the  minute  I  first 
set  foot  on  its  soil,  three  years  ago,  it's 
been  my  place.  And  still,  right  up  to  this 
summer  past,  the  love  has  been  a  guilty  love. 
Always,  under  my  skin,  was  one  uneasy  quiver 
of  realization:  I  knew  that  if  I  ever  came  right 
out  with  it  and  told  any  neighbor  of  mine 
how  I  really  feel  about  horses,  he  would  turn 
on  me  with  a  look  that  meant,  "Well,  why 
don't  you  go  back  to  Russia,  seeing  you  like 
it  so  much?" 

Well,  something  has  happened,  the  last 
thing,  actually,  that  I  would  ever  have  fore- 
seen. Considering  me,  considering  my  hus- 
band, considering  genetics,  I'm  baffled.  How 
any  child  of  ours.  .  .  . 

But  I'm  ahead  of  myself.  The  point  im- 
mediately at  hand  is  this:  I  can  tell  them 
now.  Gentlemen,  I  hate  horses.  If  this  be 
treason,  you-all  can  go  ahead  and  make  the 
most  of  it. 


Drawings  by  Harry  Diamond 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning,  I  come  of  a 
family  with  whom  horses  were  an  addiction. 
They  not  only  rode,  they  even  drove  car- 
riage horses  in  town  when  the  sight  had  be- 
come something  to  point  at,  like  a  sandwich 
man  on  stilts.  As  late  as  the  Coolidge  era,  if 
they  absolutely  had  to  get  somewhere  fast 
they  called  a  taxi,  but  they  never  seemed  to 
believe  in  it.  And  when,  eventually,  they  got 
a  car,  their  whole  attitude  toward  it  implied 
that  it  belonged  to  the  chauffeur  and  that 
they  were  just  humoring  him  by  getting  into 
it,  once  in  a  while.  They  were  not  old, 
quaint,  or  reactionary.  It  was  just  a  highly 
specialized  fixation. 

From  early  childhood  it  was  assumed  that 
I,  also,  loved  horses.  Actually  I  did,  as  a  girl, 
deeply  love  the  sight  of  myself  in  a  riding 
habit,  and  no  contact  with  reality  ever  quite 
effaced  from  my  mind  a  dream  of  myself  sit- 
ting on  a  mad  black  stallion  while  the  crowd 
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whispered,  "Look,  Thayer  Lincoln's  daughter. 
.  .  .  Amazing,  isn't  she?  Well,  it's  in  the 
breed." 

In  hard  fact,  however,  the  only  horse  I  was 
ever  able  to  manage  was  a  large,  elderly  mare 
called  Hazel,  who  had  no  sense  of  humor. 
Other  horses  always  found  me  a  riot. 

Oddly  enough,  I  always  looked  well, 
mounted.  That  was  what  made  it  so  baffling. 
No  riding  master  could  ever  see  what  it  was 
that  I  did  wrong.  Apparently,  it  was  just  a 
personality  problem.  I  amused  horses.  I  did 
not  share  their  amusement. 

It  was  trying,  for  a  child.  It  was  worse  as  I 
became  older  and  rode  with  young  men.  I 
can  still  remember  with  discomfort  a  June 
afternoon  when  I  was  riding  up  a  street  in 
Hanover  with  Dartmouth  fraternity  houses 
on  both  sides  of  me,  their  porches  well  filled. 
I  was  pleasantly  conscious  of  young  male  eyes 
upon  me;  I  fancied  young  male  minds  form- 
ing a  charming  question:  Who  is  that  lovely, 
distinguished  girl  on  the  pretty  little  bay? 

At  that  moment,  the  pretty  little  bay  turned 
her  own  eye  to  the  side.  Directly  before  the 


most  crowded  of  the  porches  was  a  slightly 
overgrown  lawn,  very  lush.  The  bay  left  the 
street,  crossed  the  sidewalk,  and  with  ex- 
quisite deliberation,  began  to  eat.  I  brought 
my  crop  down  hard  on  her  side.  She  re- 
sponded with  a  sigh  of  abandon,  as  if  yielding 
to  a  caress,  lay  down,  and  rolled  upon  her 
back.  I  stood  beside  her,  helpless.  Not  only 
my  escort,  but  the  boys  on  the  porch,  found 
us  both  very  cute.  They  roared  and  slapped 
their  thighs. 

Some  masochistic  compulsion  made  me  tell 
about  it  later,  at  home,  and  my  father 
laughed  but  he  was  sympathetic.  He  told  me 
about  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy  from 
Harvard,  vacationing  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 
a  reputation  for  American  horsemanship  to 
maintain.  He  talked  himself  into  bein^ 
allowed  to  take  out  a  nervous  colt  with  a  bad 
disposition.  He  really  could  handle  horses, 
and  he  had  just  got  back  to  his  hotel,  full  of 
gratified  vanity,  when  they  met  a  road-roller. 

'The  colt  went  into  a  panic,  and  the  next 
thing  my  father  knew  he  was  up  the  drive, 
through  the  high-arched  doorway,  and  in  the 
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lobby  before  the  desk,  still  on  the  colt's  back. 
There  was,  he  perceived,  only  one  thing  to 
do,  and  he  did  it.  He  uttered  a  cowboy  yell, 
dismounted,  handed  the  reins  and  a  shilling 
to  the  clerk,  and  proceeded  to  his  room  with- 
out comment. 

Although  he  had  come  out  ahead  and  I 
had  not,  the  story  still  comforted  me,  be- 
cause the  incident  had  so  clearly  put  not  only 
the  audience,  but  the  horse  in  its  place.  Some 
day,  I  promised  myself,  some  day,  as  God 
made  me,  I,  too,  would  make  one  of  those 
jokers  laugh  on  the  other  side  of  his  face. 
And,  eventually,  the  day  came. 

Tommy  tinker  belonged  to  some  friends 
with  whom  we  were  spending  the  week- 
end. He  was  a  tall  hunter  with  an 
opinionated  smirk,  and  the  stable  man  was 
dead  in  love  with  him. 

"He's  a  perfect  lady's  horse,"  he  repeated, 
several  times,  as  I  gathered  up  the  reins.  "A 
perfect  lady's  horse.  I've  been  a  touch  off  my 
feed,  he  says,  and  they've  kept  me  sort  of 
quiet,  last  couple  of  days,  he  says.  Just  a  nice 
little  stretch-my-legs,  not  enough  to  heat  me 
up,  that's  what  he  says." 

I  hoped  sincerely  that  it  was  precisely  what 
he  said.  We  left  the  stable  at  a  decorous 
amble;  this  is  the  way  the  lady  rides.  From 
the  road  I  glanced  back  and  saw  the  stable 
man  still  watching  us  fondly.  As  I  have  re- 
marked before,  I  never  did  anything  that 
looked  funny,  and  my  clothes  were  right.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  felt  perfectly  fine  about 
entrusting  me  with  his  precious  Tommy 
Tinker. 

Unfortunately,  almost  at  once,  it  was  also 
obvious  that  Tommy  Tinker  felt  perfectly 
fine  about  it,  too.  As  I  drew  him  to  the  left 
he  turned  right,  sniggering  to  himself,  no 
doubt,  in  the  expectation  that  I  would  pick 
up  the  issue  and  receive  my  humiliation  then 
and  there  while  his  boy  friend  could  still 
see  us. 

I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  only  lifted  his 
head  and  chirruped.  He  went  a  little  slower. 
Why,  Tommy,  just  what  I  wanted.  How 
clever  of  you  to  know!  His  pace  quickened. 
Again,  I  affected  to  be  utterly  charmed. 

This  kind  of  double-talk  must  have  upset 
him  deeply.  After  all,  horses  aren't  particu- 
larly bright,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  he 
seemed  to  have  ii  worked  out  that  I  was  some- 
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one  who  signaled  in  reverse.  We  turned  into 
a  country  lane  of  my  own  choice  and  went 
along  it  at  a  gentle,  rocking-horse  canter  by 
my  own  suggestion.  He  was  behaving,  in  his 
first  bewilderment,  exactly  like  Hazel,  and  I 
began  to  feel  a  surprised  confidence.  I  have 
no  idea  what  Tommy  Tinker  was  feeling,  and 
I  had  just  as  soon  not  go  into  it.  The  first 
inkling  I  had  of  any  emotional  disturbance 
was  when  he  stopped  short,  did  a  smart  right 
face,  and  took  me  into  a  pasture  which  was 
separated  from  the  one  beyond  it  by  a  good, 
high  fence. 

I  had  never  learned  to  jump.  However,  I 
found  out  that  though  my  form  may  not  be 
impeccable,  I  still  jump  pretty  well  by  nature. 
That  is,  I  don't  fall  off,  or  grab  the  mane,  or 
anything  like  that.  We  jumped  for  quite  a 
while,  and  I  didn't  try  to  suggest  our  doing 
anything  else,  because  it  hardly  seemed  worth 
it. 

I  would  have  been  wiser  to  protest.  For 
Tommy  Tinker  had  set  his  heart  on  getting  a 
rise  out  of  me,  and  now,  a  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed and  embittered  animal,  he  began 
to  run. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  I  do  assure 
you,  that  can  give  you  a  greater  sense  of  speed, 
helplessness,  and  general  nearer-my-God-to- 
Thee  than  the  strange,  smooth  pace  of  a 
horse  running  away.  When  you  meet  up 
with  an  ultimate,  you  recognize  it. 

I  remember  feeling  surprised  that  I  was 
going  to  be  killed.  After  the  first  few 
moments,  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  sat  there,  as 
easily  as  if  I  were  on  a  horse  standing  still, 
surprised,  but  quiet,  quiet  but  surprised;  and 
then  there  was  a  jerk  that  threw  me  on  his 
neck,  and  a  slipping  and  ripping  of  iron  on 
wood,  and  we  were  back  in  the  stable. 

I  got  off  Tommy  Tinker.  My  legs  were  like 
columns  of  cold  air,  but  they  held  me  up. 
I  looked  at  him.  He  was  shaking  and  breath- 
ing harshly,  his  sides  going  in  and  out  like  a 
lizard's,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been 
smeared  all  over  with  whipped  cream. 

At  that  moment,  the  stable  man  came  in. 
He  uttered  a  cry. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  he  said.  "What  did  you 
do  to  him?  What  did  you  do  to  him?" 

I  don't  understand  it.  I  had  just  made  my 
peace  with  my  own  God,  and  the  poor  horse, 
whatever  his  intentions  had  clearly  over- 
reached himself.  Rut  I  felt  neither  grace  nor 
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pity.  I  looked  Tommy  Tinker  straight  in  his 
glazed,  fish-like  eye,  and  I  flicked  my  crop 
across  my  boots  and  spoke  for  him  to  hear 
me. 

"He  was  feeling  a  little  too  good,"  I  said. 
"I  just  gave  him  a  workout." 

And  I  walked  into  the  house. 

I  expect  that  my  host  was  too  shocked  even 
to  tell  my  parents.  In  any  event,  I  never 
heard  any  more  about  it,  not  even  from  my 
own  conscience.  Tommy  Tinker  and  I  had 
brought  each  other  to  the  brink  of  eternity, 
but  he  asked  for  it,  and  I  must  say  that  it  has 
been  an  abiding  satisfaction  to  me  that  for 
once,  just  once,  the  laugh  broke  the  other 
way. 

And  then  I  got  married  and  let  the  whole 
Am  business  go.  My  husband  is  a  lovely 
/  %  man.  When  he  wants  exercise  he  just 
walks  around  outside  and  looks  at  the  trees. 
Traumata,  however,  have  a  way  of  working- 
back  up  to  the  surface.  And  life  took  us  to 
Maryland. 

On  the  face  of  it,  there's  not  much  reason 
why  that  should  have  made  a  difference.  We 
are  neither  leisured  enough  nor  wealthy 
enough  to  have  much  truck  with  the  horse- 
and-Avhiskey  set. 

Maryland,  however,  doesn't  let  you  off  as 
easily  as  that. 

Maryland  is  the  place  where  you  can  see  an 
undertaker  in  spectacles  and  a  grocer  in  sus- 
penders riding  like  gods  in  a  tilting  tourna- 
ment. 

"Knight  of  Maple  Dale,  prepare  to  charge," 
calls  the  loud  speaker,  and  the  grocer  mounts. 

"Charge,  Sir  Knight!"  And  he's  off  like  a 
centaur.  It  would  scare  you. 

When  the  delivery  boy  burst  through  the 
back  door,  out  of  breath,  to  tell  me  who  won 
the  Preakness,  I  was  unsettled.  When  my 
children  started  tuning  in  on  the  races  as  if 
they  were  ball  games,  I  was  undone.  I  didn't 
actually  get  to  the  point  of  looking  for  a  horse 
under  my  bed,  but  I  came  pretty  close. 

The  first  year  our  son  went  off  to  a  summer 
camp  in  Maryland,  he  expressed  some  doubts 
about  riding.  Firmer  of  soul  than  I,  and  with 
no  reputation  to  maintain,  he  said  cheerfully 
that  he  didn't  trust  animals  who  were  a  lot 
bigger  than  he  was.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
I  asked  him  about  the  horses. 

He  said  they  were  all  right.  Nice.  As  he  does 


not  express  enthusiasms  readily,  I  was  amazed. 

I  was  to  be  more  amazed. 

Tom's  letters  from  camp  this  year  were, 
like  all  his  letters,  terse  and  highly  illegible. 
They  conveyed,  by  their  material  presence, 
the  information  that  he  was  still  alive,  but 
little  else.  Then,  on  Parent's  Day,  there  was  a 
horse  show. 

We  sat,  my  husband  and  I,  on  the  grass  out- 
side the  riding  ring.  Tom  doesn't  look  like 
much  on  a  horse.  He's  growing  fast,  and  he 
was  never  graceful. 

"He's  certainly  not  a  natural  rider,"  said 
my  husband.  He  was  surprised  by  the  red 
ribbon  with  the  gold  letters  that  said,  Second 
Place  Advanced  Class.  But  I  wasn't.  I  don't 
know  much  about  horses,  but  I  did  know  that 
any  horse  who  was  promised  a  good  laugh 
and  then  given  my  son  Tom  would  stamp 
right  out  to  the  box  office  and  demand  its 
money  back. 

I  fingered  the  ribbon  and  looked  at  Tom 
humbly. 

"That  was  a  mean-looking,  hard-mouthed 
animal  you  were  on,"  I  said. 

He  brushed  my  awe  aside  with  indignation. 

"He  is  not!"  he  exclaimed.  "He's  simply  a 
Maryland  hunter  with  a  mind  of  his  own!" 

And  that  was  good,  mark  you.  With  him, 
that  was  good. 

An  extremely  pleasant  future  lies  before 
me. 

"I've  given  it  up,  myself,"  I  shall  say.  "But 
my  son.  .  .  ." 

If  Tommy  Tinker  were  alive,  I'd  be  willing 
to  walk  right  up  to  him  this  minute  with  a 
lump  of  sugar  on  my  outstretched  palm 
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I am  now  going  to  tell  a  story.  I  hope 
you  will  find  it  an  interesting  story,  per- 
haps even  a  fascinating  one.  It  is  the 
story  of  how  the  Earth  itself  was  born,  how  it 
came  into  being  along  with  the  other  planets 
that  go  to  form  the  retinue  of  the  Sun. 

The  origin  of  the  planets  is  one  of  the 
high  points  of  the  New  Cosmology.  It  affects 
our  whole  outlook  on  life.  For  instance,  the 
question  of  whether  life  is  rare  or  common- 
place in  the  Universe  depends  essentially  on 
this  issue.  I  suppose  that  it  is  because  of  its 
cosmological  importance  that  many  people 
are  given  so  strongly  to  asserting  that  the 
planets  originated  as  bits  of  material  that 
were  torn  out  of  the  Sun.  For  some  reason 
or  other  this  idea  has  a  deep-rooted  appeal. 
So  perhaps  I  had  better  begin  by  outlining 
some  of  the  arguments  that  show  why  it  must 
be  wrong. 

The  origin  of  the  solar  system  can  only  be 
understood  if  we  appreciate  its  scale.  As  I 
have  said  before,  this  can  best  be  done  by 
thinking  of  it  as  a  model  in  which  the  Sun  is 
represented  by  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  large 


grapefruit.  On  this  model  the  great  bulk  of 
the  planetary  material  lies  at  a  hundred  yards 
or  more  from  the  Sun.  In  other  words,  nearly 
all  the  planetary  material  lies  very  far  out. 
This  simple  fact  is  already  the  death  blow  of 
every  theory  that  seeks  for  an  origin  of  the 
planets  in  the  Sun  itself.  For  how  could  the 
material  have  been  flung  out  so  far?  It  was 
proved  for  instance  by  H.  N.  Russell  that  if 
Jeans'  well-known  tidal  theory  were  right,  the 
planets  would  have  to  move  around  the  Sun 
at  distances  on  our  model  of  not  more  than  a 
few  feet.  This  notion  of  Jeans',  which  still 
seems  to  be  very  widely  believed,  was  that  the 
planets  were  torn  out  of  the  Sun  by  the  gravi- 
tational pull  of  a  star  that  passed  close  by. 

Once  this  difficulty  was  appreciated,  people 
attached  to  the  planets-from-the-Sun  idea 
shifted  their  ground.  The  planets,  they  said, 
were  not  formed  with  the  Sun  in  a  state  as  it 
is  at  present,  but  at  a  time  when  the  Sun 
had  a  vastly  greater  size,  as  it  must  have  had 
when  it  was  condensing  out  of  the  interstellar 
gas.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  help. 
To  make  it  work  at  all  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  demonstrate  that  a  blob  of  primeval  gas— 
the  interstellar  gas— could  condense  in  such  a 
way  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  went  to  form  a 
massive  inner  body— that  is  to  say,  the  Sun- 
surrounded  at  vast  distances  by  a  wisp  of 
planetary  material.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
this  can  be  done.  At  any  rate  all  the  attempts 
that  have  so  far  been  made  to  cope  with  the 
difficulty  seem  to  me  to  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  mark.  Also  there  is  another  and  perhaps 
more  important  reason  why  our  Earth  and 
the  planets  cannot  have  originated  with  the 
Sun. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  dominating 
cosmic  role  played  by  hydrogen,  the  simplest 
of  the  elements.  Helium,  the  next  simplest, 
is  produced  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the 
inner  regions  of  normal  stars  like  the  Sun. 
But,  apart  from  hydrogen  and  helium,  all 
other  elements  are  extremely  rare,  all  over 
the  Universe.  In  the  Sun  they  amount  to 
only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  mass.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  Earth  and  the  other  planets 
where  hydrogen  and  helium  make  only  about 
the  same  contribution  as  highly  complex 
atoms  like  iron,  calcium,  silicon,  magnesium, 
and  aluminum.  This  contrast  brings  out 
two  important  points.  First,  we  see  that 
material  torn  from  the  Sun  would  not  be  at 
all  suitable  for  the  formation  of  the  planets 
as  we  know  them.  Its  composition  would  be 
hopelessly  wrong.  And  our  second  point  in 
this  contrast  is  that  it  is  the  Sun  that  is  normal 
and  the  Earth  that  is  the  freak.  The  interstel- 
lar gas  and  most  of  the  stars  are  composed  of 
material  like  the  Sun,  not  like  the  Earth.  You 
must  understand  that,  cosmically  speaking, 
the  room  you  are  now  sitting  in  is  made  of 
the  wrong  stuff.  You,  yourself,  are  a  rarity. 
You  are  a  cosmic  collector's  piece. 

II 

Here  then  is  a  way  to  approach  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  planets. 
We  must  find  a  source  of  the  strangely 
complicated  rare  material  out  of  which  the 
Earth  and  the  planets  are  made.  I  will  begin 
by  telling  you  the  answer  in  two  sentences. 
There  was  once  another  star  moving  around 
the  Sun  that  disintegrated  with  extreme  vio- 
lence. So  great  was  the  explosion  that  all  the 
remnants  were  blown  a  long  way  from  the 
Sun  into  space  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny 


wisp  of  gas  out  of  which  the  Earth  and  the 
planets  have  condensed.  So  the  first  point 
to  get  clear  is  that  the  Sun  was  not  always  a 
single  star.  Before  the  Earth  was  born  it  was 
one  of  a  pair  of  stars.  As  we  said  last  month, 
such  a  pair  is  called  a  binary  system. 

Now  if  you  pick  a  star  at  random  the 
chance  that  it  will  be  a  separate  star  by  itself, 
as  the  Sun  is  at  present,  is  no  greater  than  the 
chance  that  it  will  be  a  member  of  a  binary 
system. 

Let  us  see  what  can  happen  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Sun  was  at  one  time  a  com- 
ponent in  such  a  double  system.  First  we 
make  a  choice  for  the  distance  between  the 
Sun  and  the  companion  star  it  used  to  have. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  restriction  on  our  freedom  of 
choice  here,  because,  as  observation  by  tele- 
scope shows,  the  distance  apart  of  the  com- 
ponent stars  in  a  binary  may  be  anywhere  in 
the  enormous  range  from  a  tenth  of  a  light- 
year  down  to  a  fraction  of  a  light-minute. 
The  required  distance  apart  of  the  Sun  and 
its  companion  star  is  intermediate  between 
these  extremes,  being  about  one  light-hour. 
That  is  to  say,  on  a  plan  with  the  Sun  repre- 
sented by  our  grapefruit  the  companion  star 
would  be  about  100  yards  away.  This  value 
will  give  you  a  clue  as  to  how  the  choice  of 
separation  is  made;  namely,  so  that  in  the 
final  outcorne  the  bigger  planets  will  be 
found  to  lie  at  the  right  sort  of  distances 
from  the  Sun. 

f  |  "^he  next  step  is  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
E  specifications  for  the  companion  star. 
i  It  must  have  been  appreciably  more 
massive  than  the  Sun.  It  must  have  been  a 
very  special  star.  It  must  have  been  a  star 
that  exploded  with  extreme  violence.  It  must 
have  been  a  supernova. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  the  two 
Mount  Wilson  astronomers,  Baade  and  Min- 
kowski, we  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
explosions  of  these  stars.  When  one  explodes, 
most  of  the  material— that  is  to  say,  con- 
siderably more  material  than  there  is  in- 
side the  whole  of  the  Sun— gets  blown  out 
into  space  as  a  tremendous  cloud  of  fiercely 
incandescent  gas  moving  at  a  speed  of  several 
million  miles  an  hour.  For  a  few  days  the 
accompanying  blaze  of  light  is  as  great  as  the 
total  radiation  by  all  the  10,000,000,000  or  so 
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stars  in  the  Galaxy.  It  was  out  of  such  a  holo- 
caust that  the  Earth  and  planets  were  born, 
and  it  happened  in  this  way. 

Not  all  of  a  supernova  is  blown  away  as 
gas  in  such  an  explosion.  But  the  dense 
stellar  nucleus  that  was  left  over  after  the 
explosion  of  the  Sun's  companion  star  did 
not  stay  with  the  Sun.  One  of  the  effects  of 
the  explosion  was  to  give  this  stellar  nucleus 
a  recoil  that  broke  its  gravitational  connec- 
tion with  the  Sun.  It  moved  off,  and  is  now 
some  unrecognized  star  lying  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  Galaxy.  But  before  it  left  the 
Sun,  and  during  the  last  dying  stages  of  the 
explosion,  it  puffed  out  a  cloud  of  gas  that 
the  Sun  managed  to  hold  onto.  In  as  little 
as  a  few  centuries  this  cloud  of  gas  spread  out 
around  the  Sun  and  took  on  the  form  of  a 
rotating  circular  disk.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
the  planets  condensed  out  of  the  material  in 
this  disk. 

So  the  real  parent  of  the  Earth  is  not 
the  Sun  at  all,  but  some  star  that  is  prob- 
ably unnamed  and  unseen. 

According  to  the  results  of  Baade  and  Min- 
kowski the  temperature  inside  a  supernova 
is  about  three  hundred  times  greater  than  it 
is  at  the  center  of  the  Sun.  At  such  a  tem- 
perature all  manner  of  nuclear  transmuta- 
tions occur  with  great  rapidity.  The  helium- 
hydrogen  reactions  which  are  so  important  in 
the  Sun  are  no  longer  important  here.  In- 
stead, helium  becomes  transmuted  to  ele- 
ments of  what  is  called  high  atomic  weight; 
for  example,  magnesium,  aluminum,  silicon, 
iron,  lead,  and  uranium,  to  name  only  a  few. 
The  importance  of  this  is  obvious.  It  means 
that  the  companion  star's  final  gift  to  the  Sun 
was  a  cloud  of  gas  with  just  the  right  kind 
of  composition  necessary  to  account  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Earth  and  the  planets. 

Before  we  go  on  to  discuss  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  planets,  perhaps  I  might  mention 
how  this  general  picture  of  the  origin  of  the 
planets  has  arisen.  It  is  really  the  outcome 
of  developments  that  started  with  Jeans'  tidal 
theory. 

First  this  was  modified  and  improved 
by  Jeffreys.  Then  H.  N.  Russell  overthrew 
both  these  theories  with  the  sort  of  criticism 
I  referred  to  earlier.  Lyttleton  was  the  next 
to  take  up  the  problem  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  He  was  the  first  to  realize  for  certain 
that    the    planetary    material   cannot  have 
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come  out  of  the  Sun,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we 
owe  the  development  of  the  double  star  idea. 
Once  this  stage  was  reached  the  remaining 
steps  were  more  or  less  inevitably.  They  arose 
for  the  most  part  through  an  attempt  to  put 
the  theory  on  a  firm  observational  footing. 

The  final  stages  in  the  formation  of  the 
planets  after  the  tremendous  explosion  were 
comparatively  tranquil.  A  few  centuries  after 
the  explosion  the  remnant  of  the  Sun's  com- 
panion star  must  have  moved  far  away  from 
the  Sun,  or  at  any  rate  far  enough  for  its 
effect  on  the  wisp  of  gas  that  was  captured  by 
the  Sun  to  be  unimportant.  This  wisp  of  gas 
then  settled  down  into  a  flat  circular  disk  that 
rotated  around  the  Sun— that  is  to  say,  it 
spread  out  around  the  Sun  and  then  it  settled 
down  into  the  disk.  The  main  part  of  the  gas 
must  have  been  distributed  in  the  regions 
where  the  orbits  of  the  great  planets,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  now  lie.  This 
means  that  on  the  model  we  are  using  with 
a  grapefruit  sun  the  main  part  of  the  disk 
must  have  had  a  diameter  of  several  hundred 
yards.  At  its  edges  the  gas  would  have  trailed 
away  very  gradually. 

But  I  must  now  explain  how  such  a 
rotating  disk  of  gas  condensed  into  the 
planets  as  we  know  them.  Once  the 
supernova  remnant  had  receded  to  an  appre- 
ciable distance,  the  temperature  of  the  main 
bulk  of  the  gas  in  the  disk  must  have  fallen 
well  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Many 
sorts  of  molecules  must  then  have  been 
formed  and,  as  was  pointed  out  in  1944  by 
Professor  Jeffreys  and  A.  L.  Parsons,  these 
molecules  must  have  collected  into  a  swarm 
of  solid  bodies  by  a  process  very  similar  to 
the  formation  of  water  drops  in  the  clouds 
of  our  own  terrestrial  atmosphere.  But  this 
condensation  into  solid  particles  must  have 
been  offset  to  some  extent  by  collisions 
between  the  particles  themselves,  which  tend 
to  return  material  to  the  gaseous  state. 

At  any  particular  time  there  must  have 
been  a  rough  balance  between  condensation 
from  gas  into  solid  bodies  and  evaporation 
that  converted  solid  material  back  into  gas. 
You  might  think  that  this  stalemate  would 
have  had  to  go  on  forever,  and  it  probably 
would  have  done  so  if  the  raindrop  form  of 
condensation  were  the  whole  story.  But  in  a 
situation  like  this  if  any  particular  condensa- 
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tion  should  ever  happen  to  grow  to  a  certain 
critical  size,  which  is  about  a  hundred  miles 
across,  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  condensa- 
tion itself  would  begin  to  play  a  dominating 
role.  The  gravitational  field  is,  so  to  speak, 
able  to  reach  out  into  the  surrounding  gas 
and  drag  it  into  the  condensation.  When  this 
happens  the  rate  of  condensation  is  greatly 
increased.  It  is  this  that  ensures  that  such  a 
cloud  of  gas  would  form  into  a  few  compara- 
tively large  bodies  rather  than  into  a  swarm 
of  much  smaller  particles.  The  essential 
point  is  that  although  the  chance  that  a  par- 
ticular body  ever  grows  to  the  critical  size  is 
very  small,  given  sufficient  time  it  will  cer- 
tainly happen  in  a  few  cases.  The  fewer  the 
number  of  cases  the  fewer  the  number  of 
planets  into  which  the  material  finally  con- 
denses. For  once  the  gravitational  field  of  a 
growing  body  comes  into  operation  the  rate 
of  acquisition  of  material  becomes  so  large 
that  the  first  few  bodies  to  attain  the  critical 
size  then  go  on  to  snatch  up  practically  all 
the  material  of  the  disk. 

Perhaps  you  will  see  this  best  if  I  quote 
one  or  two  of  the  results  calculated  for 
our  solar  system.  The  first  condensations 
to  grow  large  are  believed  to  have  taken  about 
1,000,000,000  years  to  reach  the  mass  of  the 
Earth.  But  from  this  stage  only  about 
100,000  years  was  needed  for  such  a  primor- 
dial planet  to  increase  its  mass  up  to  the 
same  order  as  those  of  the  great  planets, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  This 
shows  you  the  tremendous  accelerating  effect 
of  this  condensation  by  gravitation. 

Now  this  has  an  important  consequence. 
It  means  that  the  Earth  can  hardly  have  been 
formed  as  a  primordial  condensation.  For  a 
condensation  would  hardly  stop  short  after 
taking  1,000,000,000  years  to  reach  the  mass 
of  the  Earth  if  it  only  needed  a  further  100,- 
000  years  to  go  on  and  become  a  great  planet. 
It  could,  of  course,  be  argued  that  a  con- 
densation stopped  short  at  the  mass  of  the 
Earth  simply  because  all  the  gas  in  its  neigh- 
borhood had  become  exhausted.  This  might 
be  a  reasonable  argument  if  we  had  only  one 
case  to  explain,  but  there  are  five  planets- 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Pluto,  and  the  Earth 
—and  also  about  thirty  satellites  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  would  be  stretching  coinci- 
dence much  too  far  to  suggest  that  exhaustion 


of  material  was  responsible  for  cessation  of 
growth  in  all  these  cases. 

Besides,  there  is  another  argument  that 
shows  the  same  thing.  None  of  the  present 
planets  can  have  been  primordial  condensa- 
tions, not  even  the  great  planets.  For  owing 
to  the  rotation  of  the  disk  around  the  Sun, 
the  primordial  planets  must  have  acquired 
axial  rotations— that  is  to  say,  rotations  like 
the  rotation  of  the  Earth  around  its  polar 
axis.  Once  the  primordial  planets  had 
formed  into  a  compact  state,  their  times  of 
rotation  must  have  become  less  than  about 
seven  hours,  and  as  Lyttleton  showed  in 
1938,  a  solid  planet  rotating  as  rapidly  as  this 
must  break  up  under  the  power  of  its  own 
rotation. 

The  great  planets,  then,  must  be  the  main 
chunks  arising  from  these  processes «  of 
breakup.  Now  in  the  breakup  it  is  also  to  be 
expected  that  a  number  of  comparatively 
small  blobs  become  detached  from  the  main 
bodies  as  they  separate  from  each  other.  For 
the  most  part,  these  blobs  remained  circling 
around  the  great  planets— and  these  are  the 
satellites  of  the  planets— their  moons  we 
should  call  them.  But  a  few  of  the  larger 
blobs  seem  to  have  escaped,  and  these  are  the 
five  small  planets— Venus,  Mercury,  Mars, 
Pluto,  and  the  Earth.  Very  probably  the 
Moon  was  an  adjacent  blob  that  became 
detached  along  with  the  Earth.  So,  to  sum 
up,  there  were  a  number  of  big  primordial 
planets  that  broke  up  about  2,500,000,000 
years  ago,  and  one  of  the  bits  of  the  debris 
was  our  Earth  and  another  the  Moon. 

Ill 

This  picture  of  the  way  the  Earth  came 
into  being  is  I  think  very  important  to 
our  studies  of  the  interior  of  the  Earth. 
It  affects  our  views  on  the  probable  tempera- 
ture of  the  deep  interior,  suggesting  that  it 
may  be  much  less  than  was  formerly  believed. 
It  provides  interesting  possibilities  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  Earth's  magnetism.  It  leads 
to  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
surface  rocks.  For  the  Earth  must  have 
originally  moved  along  a  highly  flattened 
path  that  took  it  into  the  inner  parts  of  the 
gaseous  disk.  Here  the  material  had  not  been 
entirely  swept  up  by  the  primordial  conden 
sations,  which  were  formed  much  farther  out 
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from  the  Sun.  So  the  Earth  moved  through  a 
medium  consisting  partly  of  gas  and  partly 
of  comparatively  small  solid  bodies.  This  had 
two  effects:  one  was  to  round  up  the  Earth's 
motion  into  a  nearly  circular  path  that  lies 
well  inside  the  orbits  of  the  great  planets,  and 
the  other  was  to  modify  the  surface  features 
of  the  Earth  through  the  acquisition  of  vari- 
ous gases  and  solid  bodies.  The  rocks  of  the 
Earth's  crust  may  well  have  originated  in  this 
way. 

In  particular,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Earth  acquired  its  radioactive  materials  dur- 
ing this  final  stage.  Among  the  gases  ac- 
quired were  probably  nitrogen,  water,  oxy- 
gen, and  carbon  dioxide.  The  histories  of 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars  must  have  been 
somewhat  different  because  their  orbits  took 
them  through  different  parts  of  the  disk.  In 
particular,  Venus  seems  to  have  obtained 
little  or  no  water  but  very  large  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  also  possibly  nitrogen. 
Mars,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  but  not  so  much  water  as 
the  Earth.  The  fate  of  Pluto  we  do  not  know. 

By  now  we've  covered  enough  ground  for 
us  to  refer  back  to  the  end  of  my  first  article 
when  I  said  that  there  are  about  1,000,000 
planetary  systems  in  the  Milky  Way  in  which 
life  may  exist.  I  should  like  now  to  tell  you 
how  I  made  this  estimate.  It  must  depend,  as 
you  will  see,  on  the  frequency  of  supernova 
explosions  within  our  Galaxy.  No  supernova 
outburst  is  visible  in  the  Milky  Way  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  gases  hurled  into  space 
by  the  supernova  observed  by  the  Chinese  in 
a.  d.  1054  actually  can  be  seen.  It  was  these 
gases  that  furnished  Baade  and  Minkowski 
with  the  information  I  mentioned  above. 
Since  a.  d.  1054  two  other  supernovae  have 
also  blazed  out  in  the  Milky  Way,  one  in 
1572  and  the  other  in  1604. 

On  this  basis  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  on 
the  average,  one  supernova  occurs  every  two 
or  three  hundred  years.  This  estimate,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
observation  of  supernovae  in  galaxies  other 
than  our  own.  At  this  rate  there  must  have 
been  more  than  10,000,000  supernova  ex- 
plosions since  the  oldest  stars  were  born— 
which  was  about  4,000,000,000  years  ago. 
Now  something  like  a  half  of  all  these  super- 
novae must  have  been  components  in  binary 
systems,  and  must  accordingly  have  given 


birth  to  planets  in  exactly  the  way  we  have 
discussed.  So  in  the  past,  nearly  10,000,000 
planetary  systems,  each  one  similar  to  the 
solar  system  in  the  essential  features  of  its 
constructions,  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
Milky  Way. 

"T^  ~r  ext  we  ask  what  proportion  of  these 
systems  would  contain  a  planet  on 
I  ^|  which  the  physical  conditions  were 
suitable  for  the  support  of  life.  I  estimate 
for  this  about  one  planetary  system  in  ten, 
which  gives  me  a  final  total  of  about  1,000,- 

000  possible  abodes  of  life  within  the  Milky 
Way. 

I  will  admit  that  the  last  bit  of  calcula- 
tion is  approximate.  But  even  when  full 
allowance  is  made  for  all  the  uncertainties 

1  do  not  think  that  the  final  total  could  be 
less  than  100,000. 

Our  next  question  is:  will  living  crea- 
tures arise  on  every  planet  where  favorable 
physical  conditions  occur?  No  certain  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  this,  but  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  the  matter,  the  biologists, 
seem  to  think  that  life  would  in  fact  arise 
wherever  conditions  were  able  to  support  it. 
Accepting  this,  we  can  proceed  with  greater 
assurance.  The  extremely  powerful  process 
of  natural  selection  would  come  into  opera- 
tion and  would  shape  the  evolution  of  life  on 
each  of  these  distant  planets.  Would  creatures 
arise  having  some  sort  of  similarity  with 
those  on  the  Earth?  The  distinguished  biolo- 
gist C.  D.  Darlington  has  shown  that  this  is 
by  no  means  as  unlikely  as  it  seems  at  first 
sight. 

To  quote  Mr.  Darlington's  own  words, 
"There  are  such  very  great  advantages  in 
walking  on  two  legs,  in  carrying  one's  brain 
in  one's  head,  in  having  two  eyes  on  the  same 
eminence  at  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  that 
we  might  as  well  take  quite  seriously  the 
possibility  of  a  pseudo-man  and  a  pseudo- 
woman  with  some  physical  resemblance  to 
ourselves.  ..." 

Let  us  end  by  putting  all  this  in  another 
way.  I  have  often  seen  it  stated  that  our 
situation  on  the  Earth  is  providential.  The 
argument  goes  like  this.  It  is  providential 
that  the  Earth  is  of  the  right  size  and  is  at 
the  right  distance  from  the  Sun.  It  is  provi- 
dential that  the  Sun  radiates  the  right  kind 
of  light  and  heat.  It  is  providential  that  the 
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right  chemical  substances  occur  on  the  Earth. 
A  long  list  of  this  sort  of  statement  could  be 
compiled,  amd  to  some  people  it  looks  as  if 
there  is  indeed  something  very  strange  and 
odd  about  our  particular  home  in  the  Uni- 

["The  Expanding  Universe/'  the  concluding 


verse.  But  I  think  that  this  outlook  arises 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situation. 
Because  if  everything  was  not  just  right  we 
should  not  be  here.  We  should  be  some- 
where else. 

article  in  this  series,  will  appear  in  April.] 


An  Old  Story 

Following  is  an  actual  interchange  of  letters  between  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  President  of  the  United  States.  Only  names  and  dates 
have  been  deleted. 


Dear  Mr.  President:  — 

The  action  of  the  Senate  indicates  views  so  widely  divergent  from 
mine  in  matters  affecting,  as  I  think,  the  national  welfare  and  honor, 
that  I  fear  my  power  to  serve  you  in  business  requiring  the  concur- 
rence of  that  body  is  at  an  end.  I  cannot  help  fearing  also  that  the 
newspaper  attacks  upon  the  State  Department,  which  have  so  strongly 
influenced  the  Senate,  may  be  an  injury  to  you,  if  I  remain  in  the 
Cabinet. 

I  therefore  hand  you  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  profound  regret  I  shall  sever  our  official 
relations.  I  shall  carry  into  private  life  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation, 
not  only  for  all  your  personal  kindness,  but  for  the  confidence  and  the 
powerful  support  you  have  given  to  all  efforts  to  improve  the  service, 
to  extend  the  influence  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  to 
promote  in  every  way  its  prosperity. 

Yours  faithfully, 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary  , 

I  return  your  resignation.  Had  I  known  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  you  handed  me  this  morning,  I  would  have  declined  to  receive 
or  consider  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  to  have  you  retire  from 
the  Cabinet.  The  personal  loss  would  be  great,  but  the  public  loss 
even  greater.  Your  administration  of  the  State  Department  has  had 
my  warm  approval.  As  in  all  matters  you  have  taken  my  counsel,  I 
will  cheerfully  bear  whatever  criticism  or  condemnation  may  come. 
Your  record  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
pages  of  our  diplomatic  history.  We  must  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hour.  It  will  pass  away.  We  must  continue  working  on  the  lines  of 
duty  and  honor.  Conscious  of  high  purpose  and  honorable  effort,  we 
cannot  yield  our  posts  however  the  storm  may  rage. 

With  hearty  assurance  of  appreciation  and  confidence  I  am 

Yours  devotedly, 


[You  will  find  on  page  96  the  names  of  the  Secretary  and  President 
involved  in  this  correspondence.] 


Roosevelt  and  the  Far  East 

Part  II 

Sumner  Welles 


When  Japan's  capitulation  was  signed 
on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Missouri 
on  September  2,  1945,  the  United 
States  possessed  the  most  sweeping  control 
over  the  Pacific  that  any  power  had  ever  been 
able  to  maintain. 

In  a  long  series  of  costly  and  bloody  en- 
gagements its  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  ground 
troops  had  swept  the  Japanese  aggressors 
back  to  their  home  islands  from  the  Pacific 
territories  they  had  seized.  By  the  surrender 
terms  signed  in  Yokohama  Bay,  the  Japanese 
divisions  that  had  overrun  so  many  of  the 
Chinese  provinces  were  committed  to  sur- 
render to  the  forces  of  America's  allies,  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  Japanese 
troops  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  United  Na- 
tions armies  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Mountbatten.  All  the  strategic  Pacific  bases 
from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Philippines  were 
in  American  hands.  The  island  of  Okinawa, 
less  than  four  hundred  miles  from  Japan 
proper,  had  become  an  American  fortress. 

Japan  was  to  be  subjected  to  military  occu- 
pation for  an  indefinite  period.  The  victori- 
ous allies  had  agreed  that  the  occupation 
should  be  headed  by  an  American  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  MacArthur.  The 
occupying  forces  were  to  be  chiefly  American. 
Responsibility  for  the  determination  of  occu- 
pation policy  was  to  be  also  primarily  Amer- 
ican. 

President  Roosevelt's  Under  Secretary  of 
the   background   of  our  fateful  Far  Easte 
cles  which  will  he  part  of  a  forthcoming  b 


In  China  the  Nationalist  government  of 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  remained  in 
power.  There  was  good  reason  to  assume  that 
with  the  pledged  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  the  United  States  it  would  gradually 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  consolidate  its  authority  over  a 
united  nation. 

In  accordance  with  the  commitments  made 
at  Cairo  two  years  before,  which  promised 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  the 
Korean  people,  the  United  Nations  was  to 
put  the  preliminary  administration  of  Korea 
under  a  trusteeship  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Great  Britain,  to 
continue  only  until  the  Korean  people  were 
prepared  to  resume  their  obligations  as  a 
sovereign  nation. 

While  a  few  were  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  some  of  the  Far  Eastern  agreements  made 
at  Yalta,  those  who  were  not  motivated  by 
purely  political  partisanship  were  generally 
willing  to  concede  that,  if  these  agreements 
would  tend  to  prevent  postwar  controversies 
between  the  major  allies,  make  for  co-opera- 
tion between  Moscow  and  Washington,  as 
well  as  between  Moscow  and  Nanking,  and 
promote  the  rapid  pacification  and  recovery 
of  a  devastated  sector  of  the  globe,  the  con- 
cessions by  China  that  they  involved  would 
be  justified  in  China's  own  highest  interest. 

The  Japanese  invasion  of  China  and  of 

State  here  gives  a  firsthand  picture  of 
rn  policy.  This  is  the  second  of  tiuo  arti- 
ook,  Seven  Decisions  That  Shaped  History. 
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Southeastern  Asia  had  speeded  the  develop- 
ment of  new  forces  that  could  no  longer  be 
checked,  and  that  must  radically  change  the 
future  political  structure  of  Asia.  The  swift 
rise  of  nationalism  throughout  the  Asiatic 
world  from  India  and  Indonesia,  through 
Burma  and  Malaya,  to  Indochina  and 
China  herself  was  an  unmistakable  sign  that 
finis  must  now  be  written  to  the  history  of 
Western  imperialism  in  the  Far  East.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  through  the  means 
provided  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  peoples  clamoring  for  freedom 
could  be  helped  by  the  older  countries,  and 
particularly  by  the  United  States,  to  assume 
rapidly  the  responsibilities  of  independence. 
Thereby  they  would  be  spared  many  of  the 
birth  pangs  that  have  so  often  attended  the 
emergence  to  liberty  of  subjugated  races. 

No  reasonable  man  could  have  been  so 
ingenuous  as  to  assume  in  September  1945 
that  the  infinitely  complicated  machinery  of 
rehabilitation  was  going  to  function  smoothly 
without  many  a  breakdown.  Yet  he  would 
have  seemed  to  be  equally  unrealistic  had  he 
anticipated  all  that  has  since  taken  place. 

A  s  these  lines  are  written,  exactly  five 
f\  years  after  the  ceremony  on  the  deck 
,/  %  of  the  U.S.S.  Missouri,  American 
troops,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  waging  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  repel  a  Soviet-inspired  and  Chinese- 
Communist-abetted  invasion  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea,  created  and  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations. 

All  the  mainland  of  China  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Chinese  Communist  government 
notoriously  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  government  has 
taken  refuge  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  which 
the  United  States  has  declared  it  will  help 
to  defend,  but  whose  ultimate  disposition 
must  be  determined  by  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  increasingly  probable  that  the  United 
States  may  be  drawn  into  war  with  Com- 
munist China. 

Washington  is  offering  such  assistance  as  it 
can  to  the  non-Communist  governments  of 
Indochina,  Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Malaya. 

Tibet  has  been  invaded  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  In  India,  in  Pakistan,  and  in 
the  Philippines  the  probability  of  Commu- 
nist uprisings  is  admitted. 


By  its  amazingly  effective  use  of  the  "big 
lie"  tactics  that  Hitler  so  successfully  em- 
ployed, Soviet  propaganda  has  already 
aroused  throughout  Asia  much  animosity 
against  the  United  States  and  suspicion  of  our 
ulterior  purposes.  Moscow  is  using  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
forum  from  which  to  make  it  appear  that 
truth  is  falsehood,  and  that  the  aggression 
against  the  Korean  people  was  ordered  not  by 
Stalin  but  by  Truman.  The  Asiatic  peoples 
are  being  told  that  it  is  not  Russia  that  is 
preventing  the  unification  of  Korea,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Korean  independence, 
but  the  "warmongers  of  Wall  Street." 

Asia  is  seething  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  panic  fear.  Except  for  Japan  there  is  no 
Asiatic  country  where  starvation,  misery,  and 
suffering  are  not  more  prevalent  today  than 
they  were  five  years  ago. 

Now,  why  did  all  this  happen? 

Is  it  all  due,  as  the  more  virulent  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  critics  tell  us,  to  his  in- 
capacity and  illness,  to  his  efforts  to  "ap- 
pease" Russia,  and  to  the  decisions  he  made 
at  Cairo,  Tehran,  and  Yalta? 

Is  it  due  to  the  foreign  policy,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Far  Eastern  policy,  pursued  by 
the  United  States  since  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt? 

Is  it  due  to  a  spontaneous  transformation 
of  Soviet  world  policy  since  the  spring  of 
1945? 

Or  is  it  due  perhaps  to  a  combination  of 
the  two  latter  factors,  and  to  acts  of  omission 
and  of  commission  for  which  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  re- 
sponsible since  as  well  as  during  the  second 
world  war? 

It  may  be  useful  on  this  tragic  anniversary 
to  review  the  record  of  these  past  years,  and 
to  seek  to  distinguish  facts  from  myths  or 
vicious  fabrications. 

II 

I will  take  as  a  starting  point  a  talk  that 
I  had  with  President  Roosevelt  when  I 
was  his  guest  at  Hyde  Park  one  Sunday 
late  in  September  1943.  The  President  had 
also  staying  with  him  for  the  weekend  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Norway  and  her  children, 
her  lady  and  gentleman-in-waiting,  as  well  as 
his  youngest  son  and  the  latter 's  wife.  It  was 
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one  of  those  gleaming  autumn  days  that  the 
Hudson  River  valley  knows  so  well.  We  had 
all  had  lunch  at  the  President's  hilltop  cot- 
tage. Afterward  the  President  had  driven  me 
back  to  the  "Big  House,"  and  had  taken  me 
into  the  tiny  study  where  he  loved  to  work, 
and  from  which  he  so  often  broadcast  to  the 
nation.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  that 
ranged  over  a  multitude  of  issues  he  turned 
to  the  Far  East.  After  going  into  the  military 
situation  in  some  detail,  he  spoke  of  the 
political  and  territorial  readjustments  that 
should  be  made  after  the  war. 

He  dealt  for  a  while  with  one  of  his  favor- 
ite projects,  the  severance  of  Indochina  from 
French  control,  and  the  establishment  there 
of  a  United  Nations  trusteeship  in  which  the 
Philippines  should  play  a  prominent  part. 
As  a  result  of  his  talks  with  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  of  the  Netherlands  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Dutch  government,  he  felt  that 
the  Dutch  would  be  able  after  the  war  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies;  one  which  xvould 
give  the  Indonesian  people  full  partnership 
in  a  Netherlands  federation.  He  referred  rue- 
fully to  Mr.  Churchill's  stubborn  opposition 
to  the  suggestions  that  he  had  offered  to  ex- 
pedite a  dominion  status  for  India.  But  he 
expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  the  peoples  of  India,  either 
as  a  unit  or  after  partition,  would  achieve  full 
self-government. 

To  the  President,  of  course,  the  key  to  the 
Far  Eastern  puzzle  was  China.  I  need  not 
here  elaborate  on  what  I  emphasized  in  my 
preceding  article,  his  peculiarly  friendly  re- 
gard for  the  Chinese  people,  and  his  belief 
that  American  foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East 
should  be  predicated  upon  a  close  working 
relation  between  the  Chinese  and  American 
governments.  He  told  me  of  the  innumerable 
difficulties  he  had  recently  been  having  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  whom  he  classified  as 
"highly  temperamental."  He  spoke  in  no 
measured  terms  of  the  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency which  characterized  his  administra- 
tion. He  had  no  patience  with  the  regime's 
apparent  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  abject 
misery  of  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people. 
But  he  recognized  as  valid  the  reasons  for 
its  very  natural  resentment  at  the  meager 
assistance  we  were  at  that  moment  able  to 
provide,  and  its  irritation  at  seeing  desper- 
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ately  needed  material  frequently  diverted  to 
the  British.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  the  Gen- 
eralissimo, limited  as  his  military  vision 
might  be,  and  badly  as  his  troops  were  fight- 
ing, was  the  only  Chinese  leader  who  could 
keep  the  Chinese  armies  in  the  field  against 
the  Japanese  and  who  would  be  able  after 
the  war  to  hold  the  Chinese  people  together. 
He  added  that  the  services  he  had  already 
rendered  China  were  incalculable.  He  was 
worried  lest  the  Soviet  government  now  give 
overt  help  to  the  factions  opposing  the  Na- 
tionalist armies.  For  that  reason  he  was 
anxious  to  see  us  do  everything  we  could  to 
compose  the  differences  between  Chungking 
and  the  Communists,  in  order  that  Chiang 
could  continue  fighting  the  Japanese,  and 
not  have  to  expend  the  ebbing  strength  of  his 
troops  in  fighting  other  Chinese. 

But  what  he  feared  most  of  all  was  the 
flaring  up  of  civil  war  in  China  after  Japan's 
defeat.  The  danger  there  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  the  Western  powers  would  be 
tempted  or  forced  in  their  own  interest  to 
back  the  anti-Communist  side.  We  would 
then  see,  he  said,  very  much  the  same  situa- 
tion that  we  had  witnessed  in  Spain  during 
her  civil  war,  only  on  a  far  greater  scale,  and 
with  graver  dangers  inherent  in  it.  It  was  his 
thought  that  no  spot  was  more  likely  to  create 
difficulties  in  the  postwar  years  than  China, 
unless  she  could  be  rapidly  helped  by  the 
outside  world  to  restore  her  national  econ- 
omy and  to  repair  some  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  long  years  of  Japanese  aggression.  She 
would  also  need  a  firm  agreement  with  Mos- 
cow that  would  prevent  the  kind  of  Soviet 
interference  in  her  internal  affairs  that  had 
existed  continuously  after  the  first  world  Avar. 

I  reminded  the  President  of  the  talks  we 
had  had  the  spring  before  with  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  when  she  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington. He  had  then  assured  her  of  his  own 
agreement  with  the  position  of  the  National- 
ist government,  that  no  Far  Eastern  readjust- 
ment could  be  stable  or  lasting  unless  China 
got  back  not  only  the  territory  that  Japan 
had  seized,  but  also  the  territories  taken 
from  her  in  preceding  generations  by  other 
foreign  powers,  including  Hong  Kong. 

The  President  said  he  of  course  remained 
of  the  same  mind.  He  realized,  however,  how 
difficult  it  was  going  to  be  to  convince  Mr. 
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Churchill,  or  for  that  matter  any  British  gov- 
ernment, that  after  a  war  in  which  Britain 
had  been  one  of  the  victorious  allies,  she 
should  be  deprived  by  the  peace  treaty  of  a 
colony  she  had  held  for  a  century.  As  for 
Formosa,  he  said  it  should  be  returned  to 
China;  but  this  arrangement  must  include 
the  establishment  there  of  a  strategic  air  base 
for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations  police 
force.  He  stressed  especially  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Formosa  in  enforcing  peace  in 
the  Pacific. 

I  remember  very  clearly  asking  at  that 
juncture  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  put  in  a  claim  for  the  concessions 
which  they  had  wrested  from  China  during 
the  final  years  of  the  tottering  Chinese  Em- 
pire, and  which  Japan  had  later  taken  over, 
as  well  as  for  the  territories  they  had  ceded 
to.  Japan  after  their  defeat  in  1905. 

The  President  answered  that,  while  he 
thought  the  Russians  should,  of  course,  get 
back  the  Kurile  Islands  and  southern  Sak- 
halin, ceded  under  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
he  was  hopeful  that  they  would  not  claim 
more  than  legitimate  trade  facilities  in  Man- 
churia. He  was  thinking  of  suggesting  that 
Dairen  be  made  a  free  port  to  satisfy  them  on 
that  issue.  (The  establishment  of  free  ports 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  localities  such  as  Kiel  where  international 
controversies  threatened  to  arise,  was  al- 
ways one  of  President  Roosevelt's  favorite 
formulas.  In  the  case  of  Dairen,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  this  was  precisely  what  he 
proposed  to  Stalin  a  few  months  later  at 
Tehran.) 

We  did  not  touch  upon  the  question  of 
Korea  at  that  time.  But  we  had  discussed  it 
in  several  talks  earlier  that  summer,  and  the 
President  had  then  expressed  the  view  that 
Korea  should  be  reconstituted  as  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  under  a  preliminary  trus- 
teeship composed  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

The  record  of  our  conversation  of  Sep- 
tember 1943  shows  in  considerable  detail  pre- 
cisely what  President  Roosevelt  was  then 
thinking  about  postwar  settlements  in  the 
Far  East.  American  influence  should  be 
exerted  to  attain  these  objectives: 

(\)  The  restoration  to  China  of  all  terri- 
tory previously  taken  from  her  by  conquest, 
or  by  coercion; 


(2)  Support  for  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  as  the  only  regime  capable  of 
unifying  China  and  of  preventing  a  long 
drawn  out  civil  war; 

(3)  An  agreement  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which  would  preclude  Soviet 
interference  in  China's  internal  affairs  or  en- 
croachment upon  Chinese  territory. 

In  my  next  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, which  took  place  at  the  White 
House  a  month  later,  just  before  he  left 
for  Cairo  and  Tehran,  the  President  men- 
tioned the  trouble  he  had  been  having  in 
convincing  Mr.  Churchill  that  China  should 
be  treated  as  one  of  the  four  major  powers. 
He  said  he  had  told  the  Prime  Minister  that 
if  the  major  allies  were  going  to  undertake 
the  task  of  keeping  peace  after  the  war  China 
should  be  associated  with  them. 

Mr.  Churchill's  view,  he  told  me,  was  that 
the  job  should  be  done  solely  by  the  English- 
speaking  powers.  He  was  willing,  even 
though  reluctant,  to  concede  that  Russia 
might  have  to  become  a  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  President  had  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Churchill's  thinking  was  governed  by  his  un- 
willingness to  see  that  the  British  Empire  as 
it  had  existed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
long  since  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  himself 
was  persuaded  that  the  Western  world,  for 
its  own  safety's  sake,  must  abandon  once  and 
for  all  the  idea  that  the  Asiatic  peoples  were 
inferior  races,  and  must  work  wholeheartedly 
with  China  from  the  outset  as  the  best  means 
of  preventing  a  fundamental  cleavage  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  have  not  found  in  the  records  of  any  of 
the  negotiations  or  international  conferences 
in  which  the  President  took  part  any  evidence 
that  he  himself  ever  swerved  from  the  general 
objectives  that  he  thus  outlined  to  me. 

It  is  true  that  friction  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government 
periodically  became  acute.  Specific  pledges 
of  military  assistance  were  sometimes  not 
kept,  as  when  Roosevelt  reversed  his  previous 
commitment  to  occupy  the  Andaman  Islands 
as  a  part  of  the  Burma  campaign.  The  vio- 
lent feud  between  General  Stilwell  and  the 
Generalissimo  gave  rise  to  deep  resentment 
in  Chungking,  just  as  the  Generalissimo's  re- 
peated refusal  to  abide  by  American  advice 
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on  strategy  and  personnel  aroused  equal 
resentment  in  Washington.  The  repeated 
—and,  it  must  be  admitted,  bungling— efforts 
of  several  of  President  Roosevelt's  represen- 
tatives in  China  to  persuade  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  productive  of  mis- 
understanding, and  damaged  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  Nationalist  government. 

Likewise  the  profound  ignorance  of  China, 
and  the  lack  of  Far  Eastern  experience,  of 
certain  of  the  President's  representatives  there 
served  him  in  ill  stead.  These  envoys  spent 
much  of  their  time  quarreling  with  each 
other,  or  with  their  subordinates;  and,  while 
I  know  of  no  instance  where  they  did  not  try 
to  carry  out  the  President's  instructions  to 
further  the  establishment  of  a  strong  postwar 
China,  their  erroneous  judgment  and  the 
wide  diversity  of  their  recommendations 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  any 
accurate  over-all  estimate  of  the  situation. 

So  badly  did  these  envoys  inform  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  could  express  the  opinion  to 
Stalin  at  Yalta  that,  in  the  light  of  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received  from  his  latest  batch 
of  representatives  in  Chungking,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  co-operate  with  the  Nationalist 
government  lay  with  the  Comintern  and  the 
Kuomintang  rather  than  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  themselves.  Yet  despite  the  in- 
accurate information  that  he  received,  the 
President  neither  modified  the  policy  upon 
which  he  had  embarked  nor  changed  his 
original  objective  of  a  strong  and  united 
postwar  China. 

From  first  to  last  the  support  given  by 
Roosevelt  to  the  Nationalist  government  of 
China  was  unwavering.  The  amount  of  mili- 
tary and,  even  more,  of  material  assistance 
granted  under  the  President's  direction  was 
enormous. 

Ill 

The  crux  of  the  charges  leveled  against 
Roosevelt's  Far  Eastern  policy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  charge  that  by  the  agree- 
ments he  made  with  Stalin  at  Yalta  China 
was  "sold  out"  and  our  own  strategic  posi- 
tion gravely  impaired.  Let  us  see  just  how 
much  justification  there  is  for  this. 

First  in  January  1943  and  again  in  October 
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of  the  same  year  Stalin  formally  committed 
Russia  to  join  in  the  war  against  Japan  after 
Germany's  defeat.  Those  assurances  Avere  re- 
peated to  the  American  Ambassador  in  Mos- 
cow in  October  1944. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  we  were 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  drawn  out 
and  grueling  struggle  to  win  back  by  our 
own,  almost  unaided,  efforts  the  control  of 
the  Pacific.  At  that  time,  the  assistance  that 
Russia  could  have  given  us,  had  it  been 
feasible,  would  have  been  deemed  invaluable. 

By  the  autumn  of  1944,  however,  some  of 
the  President's  ablest  staff  advisers  had 
reached  a  far  different  conclusion.  To  them 
Japan  was  already  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
defeated.  The  naval  and  air  blockade  of 
Japan  was  nearly  complete.  Its  continuation 
must  sooner  or  later  bring  about  her  sub- 
mission without  any  need  for  an  American 
invasion  of  her  home  islands.  These  advisers, 
and  among  them  Admiral  Leahy  was  out- 
standing, proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  limit  itself  to  continuing  the  naval 
and  air  blockade  of  Japan  and  to  occupying 
the  Philippines  and  perhaps  a  number  of 
strategic  points  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
of  China. 

The  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  speaking 
through  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall, 
insisted  that  Japan  could  be  compelled  to 
surrender  only  by  a  progressive  occupation 
of  her  main  islands,  commencing  with  an 
American  amphibious  invasion  of  the  south- 
ern island  of  Kyushu. 

This  fundamental  difference  in  the  stra- 
tegic advice  given  to  the  President  first  be- 
came acute  immediately  before  the  second 
conference  at  Quebec,  which  President  Roose- 
velt held  with  Mr.  Churchill  in  September 
1944.  At  Quebec,  after  full  debate,  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain  recommended  that,  once 
Germany  was  defeated,  the  two  countries,  to- 
gether with  Russia,  throw  all  their  available 
resources  into  the  battle  against  Japan.  They 
fixed  as  the  time  for  a  probable  final  victory 
over  Japan  a  date  approximately  eighteen 
months  after  Germany's  defeat.  The  advice 
of  Admiral  Leahy,  and  of  those  who  held 
with  him,  was  disregarded  by  the  Combined 
Chiefs. 

The  alternatives  before  the  President  were 
therefore  these:  to  adopt  or  not  to  adopt  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Their  advice  represented  the  consid- 
ered decision  of  the  heads  of  the  American 
and  British  Armies,  including  General 
Marshall,  whose  strategy  had  consistently 
proved  to  be  brilliantly  successful  through- 
out the  North  African  and  European  cam- 
paigns. Though  it  envisaged  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  American  lives  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Japanese  homeland,  it  was  the 
strategy  believed  to  be  essential  to  defeat 
Japan  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  now  know  from  the  evidence  produced 
before  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal  at  Tokyo, 
and  also  from  the  testimony  of  competent 
officials  who  held  office  in  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment during  the  war  years,  that  the  ad- 
vice given  by  Admiral  Leahy  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  was  sound,  and  that  Japan 
could  not  have  held  out  for  long  even  in  the 
absence  of  an  invasion.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Combined  Chiefs  was  offered  under  a 
basic  misapprehension  of  existing  facts.  Yet 
upon  a  question  such  as  this,  which  was 
almost  entirely  one  of  technical  military 
strategy,  would  the  President  have  been 
warranted  in  disregarding  the  recommenda- 
tions formally  submitted  to  him  and  to  Mr. 
Churchill  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  two  governments? 

Once  the  President's  decision  had  been 
made,  it  necessarily  became  the  foundation 
for  the  military  and  political  planning  at  the 
Yalta  Conference  a  few  months  later.  And 
it  was  the  President's  highest  obligation  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  operation  and  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  loss  of  American  lives.  His  military  ad- 
visers insisted  that  for  this  we  must  have 
Russian  help,  including  not  only  the  use  of 
Russian  divisions  against  the  Japanese  armies 
in  Manchuria,  but  also  the  use  of  Russian 
territory  for  American  Air  Force  bases. 

At  yalta  President  Roosevelt  told  Stalin 
/%  that,  while  he  hoped  the  invasion  of 
/.  m  Japan  might  yet  be  found  unneces- 
sary, she  still  had  some  four  million  men 
under  arms,  and  without  intensified  bombing 
her  defeat  could  not  be  foreseen.  He  asked 
that  for  that  purpose  we  be  granted  bases  on 
Russian  soil.  Stalin  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  air  bases  at  Komso- 
molsk   and   Nikolaevsk,  and   expressed  no 


objection  to  the  establishment  of  additional 
bases  in  Russia's  maritime  provinces. 

In  a  private  conference  with  the  President, 
Stalin  then  made  known  Russia's  Far  Eastern 
demands: 

The  Soviet  Union  wished  to  obtain  from 
China  a  long-term  lease  of  Port  Arthur, 
the  establishment  of  Dairen  as  a  free  port, 
a  lease  of  the  Chinese  Manchurian  rail- 
roads, and  her  agreement  to  the  continued 
autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia,  as  well  as  to 
the  cession  to  Russia  of  the  Japanese-held 
Sakhalin  and  Kurile  Islands.  Stalin  main- 
tained, as  he  repeated  to  Harry  Hopkins  six 
months  later  at  Moscow,  that  after  the  suf- 
ferings they  had  already  experienced  the 
Russian  people  must  be  given  "a  good  reason 
for  going  to  war  against  Japan."  He  stated 
that  a  guaranty  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  that  China  would  grant  these 
demands  must  be  a  prerequisite  of  Russian 
participation  in  the  war.  The  President,  and 
subsequently  Mr.  Churchill,  agreed  to  these 
conditions. 

It  is  this  agreement  which,  it  is  charged  by 
the  President's  critics,  "sold  China  down  the 
river,"  and  fatally  undermined  our  own 
strategic  position  in  the  Far  East. 

Of  such  critics  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
the  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  surely  among  the  most  authoritative  and 
reputable.  In  his  book,  Great  Mistakes  of 
the  War,  he  says  that  at  Yalta 

the  United  States  representatives  placed 
themselves  in  the  amazing  position  of  "giv- 
ing away"  territories  which  did  not  belong 
to  us,  and  of  undertaking  to  secure  con- 
cessions which  impaired  the  sovereignty  of 
a  friendly  allied  state.  The  political  mis- 
conception, so  obvious  now,  should  have 
been  apparent  then;  it  was  not  to  our  in- 
terest, or  the  interests  of  China,  or  of  the 
world,  to  make  Russia  a  Pacific  power;  it 
was  not  to  our  interest  to  beg  or  borrow 
for  Russia's  entry  into  the  Pacific  war. 

Nor  should  military  considerations  have 
affected  this  political  judgment.  At  the 
time  of  Yalta,  Japan  was  already  beaten— 
not  by  the  atomic  bomb  which  had  not  yet 
been  perfected,  not  by  conventional  bomb- 
ing, then  just  starting,  but  by  attrition  and 
blockade.  .  .  .  The  full  seriousness  of  the 
Japanese  plight  was  not  then,  of  course, 
completely  understood.  Our  military  men 
were  preoccupied  and  concerned  with  the 
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fierceness  of  the  Japanese  defense:  the  tac- 
tical situation  obscured  the  hopeless  stra- 
tegic position  of  Japan,  and  some  of  our 
Commanders  took,  therefore,  far  too  pessi- 
mistic a  view. 

In  his  summary  Mr.  Baldwin  concludes: 
"Russia  drove  a  hard  bargain  at  Yalta.  Stalin 
promised  to  enter  the  war  against  Japan 
within  an  estimated  ninety  days  after  the  end 
of  the  war  against  Germany,  but  for  it  he  got 
the  Kurile  Islands,  all  of  Sakhalin,  a  half 
interest  in  the  railways  in  Manchuria,  Port 
Arthur,  a  Russian-controlled  'free  port'  in 
Dairen,  and  thus  strategic  hegemony  in  im- 
portant Northeast  Asia." 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  today  with  Mr. 
Baldwin's  assertion  that  at  the  second  con- 
ference at  Quebec  and  at  the  Yalta  confer- 
ence the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  guilty 
of  a  "fundamental  military  misconception." 
But  one  may  legitimately  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Baldwin  would  maintain  that,  if  Russia 
had  not  joined  in  the  war  against  Japan, 
Stalin  would  have  been  thereby  prevented 
from  making  these  claims.  In  1945  peoples 
everywhere  believed  that  the  only  hope  for 
future  peace  lay  in  co-operation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  West.  The  Russian 
territorial  claims  were  widely  regarded  as 
being  legitimate  and  just.  Is  it  probable, 
once  these  claims  were  entered  by  Stalin  at  a 
peace  conference,  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  could  have  successfully  rejected 
them? 

What  I  chiefly  question  is  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  further  assertion  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  acquiescence  in  Stalin's  de- 
mands involved  a  "fundamental  political  mis- 
conception." 

This  is  the  complaint  voiced  by  the  four 
Republican  Senators  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  August  1950.  They  de- 
clared that,  "The  major  tragedy  of  our  time 
was  the  failure  and  refusal  of  American  lead- 
ership in  1945  to  recognize  the  true  aims  and 
methods  of  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia." 

IV 

As  i  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  his  ap- 
/\    proach  to  Far  Eastern  postwar  settle- 
lX  ments  President  Roosevelt  was  guided 
by  the  conviction  that  our  interests,  the  in- 
terests of  China  and  of  the  world,  would 
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best  be  served  by  the  unification  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  creation  of  a  strong 
postwar  China.  He  held  that  the  best  assur- 
ance of  this  would  be  a  firm  agreement  be- 
tween Moscow  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  guaranteeing  Stalin's  support  of 
the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
non-interference  in  China's  internal  affairs. 

Those  who  condemn  the  policy  for  which 
that  conviction  was  responsible  now  maintain 
that  the  hope  for  Chinese  unification  was 
wholly  illusory,  and  that  Mr.  Churchill's  op- 
position to  the  recognition  of  China  as  a 
major  power  was  altogether  justified. 

What,  in  1945,  would  the  alternatives  to 
that  policy  have  been? 

Had  the  Chinese  people  been  summarily 
dismissed  as  a  potentially  constructive  force 
in  Asia,  to  welter  indefinitely  in  civil  war  and 
anarchy,  what  other  power  could  have  coun- 
terbalanced the  weight  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Far  East?  The  Allies  were  pledged  to 
disarm  and  to  demilitarize  Japan.  The  Island 
Empire  was  to  become  a  Far  Eastern  Switzer- 
land. No  sane  statesman  would  at  that  time 
have  considered  the  suggestion  that  imme- 
diately after  Japan's  defeat  she  should  in- 
stantly be  rearmed  in  order  to  prevent  Russia 
from  moving  into  the  vacuum  to  be  created 
by  a  decision  to  leave  China  inert  and  im- 
potent. 

I  can  see  no  alternative  to  the  policy  de- 
cided upon  by  the  President  which  in  1945 
would  have  seemed  to  promise  so  much  hope 
for  success  in  the  construction  of  a  peaceful 
Asia. 

Four  years  ago  I  expressed  the  view*  that 
"Russian  possession  of  southern  Sakhalin  and 
of  the  Kuriles  is  essential  if  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment  is  to  obtain  security  for  its  Siberian 
provinces.  Both  territories  were  torn  from 
Russia  by  Japan.  The  internationalization  of 
Dairen  and  the  grant  of  permanent  autonomy 
to  Outer  Mongolia  have  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  justification.  However,  the  restoration 
to  Russia  of  the  right  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Imperial  Russian  governments  to  domi- 
nate Manchuria  through  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  and  South  Manchurian  rail- 
roads, and  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  as  a  naval 
base  necessarily  fall  into  a  different  category. 
These  concessions,  which  will  make  it  alto- 

*  Where  Are  We  Heading?  Harper  &  Brothers,  page 
299. 
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gether  impossible  for  a  new  unified  China  to 
exercise  full  sovereignty  within  Manchuria, 
are  all  the  more  objectionable  in  view  of 
China's  absence  from  the  conference  table 
when  they  were  decided." 

I  have  not  modified  that  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  if  Stalin  had  respected  the 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  govern- 
ment which  he  signed  at  Moscow  in  June 
1945  and  which  embodied  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments, that  treaty  would  have  paved  the  way* 
for  the  unification  of  China  and  for  the 
eventual  creation  of  a  strong  postwar  China. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  when  Harry  Hop- 
kins was  sent  by  President  Truman  to  Mos- 
cow six  months  after  the  Yalta  agreements 
were  signed,  he  cabled  this  report  to  Wash- 
ington: 

[Stalin]  made  [the]  categorical  statement 
that  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to 
promote  unification  of  China  under  the 
leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  further 
stated  that  dus  leadership  should  continue 
after  the  war  because  no  one  else  was  strong 
enough.  He  specifically  stated  that  no 
Communist  leader  was  strong  enough  to 
unify  China.  .  .  .  Stalin  repeated  all  of  his 
statements  made  at  Yalta,  that  he  wanted  a 
unified  and  stable  China  and  wanted 
China  to  control  all  of  Manchuria  as  part 
of  a  united  China.  ...  He  agreed  with 
America's  "Open  Door"  policy  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  indicate  that  the  United 
States  was  the  only  power  with  the  re- 
sources to  aid  China  economically  after 
the  war.  He  observed  that  for  many  years 
to  come  Russia  would  have  all  it  could  do 
to  provide  for  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  to  me  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  criticism  of 
the  Yalta  agreement  is  the  implica- 
tion which  must  be  drawn  from  the  para- 
graphs I  have  quoted  from  his  book  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  the  authority  at 
Yalta  to  determine  whether  or  not  "to  make 
Russia  a  Pacific  power."  Russia  had  already 
for  a  century  been  a  leading  Pacific  power. 
It  was  inconceivable  in  1945  that  a  victorious 
Soviet  Union  would  meekly  resign  herself 
at  the  peace  conference  to  a  denial  of  her 
claim  for  the  return  of  territory  earlier  taken 
from  her  by  a  defeated  Japan. 


It  was  inconceivable  that  her  agreement  to 
respect  China's  independence  and  integrity 
and  to  promote  the  unification  of  China  un- 
der the  Chinese  Nationalist  government, 
which  the  President  regarded  as  essential  to 
China's  future  safety,  could  be  secured  were 
the  United  States  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
return  of  that  territory. 

It  was  inconceivable  that  we  could  enlist 
her  co-operation  within  the  United  Nations, 
or  in  the  stabilization  of  Europe  and  of  the 
Far  East  if  we  refused  to  admit  her  tradi- 
tional position  as  a  Pacific  power  on  the 
ground  that  this  "was  not  to  our  interest." 

It  was  inconceivable  in  1945  that  American 
or  Western  European  public  opinion,  then 
so  eagerly  hoping  that  co-operation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  might  prove  possible,  would 
have  supported  any  such  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Much  as  I  regret  Roosevelt's  belief  that  it 
was  imperative  for  him  to  acquiesce  in 
Stalin's  demands  regarding  Manchuria,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  military  exigencies 
he  believed  then  existed,  on  the  report  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  advantages 
to  China  that  he  thought  would  come  from  a 
firm  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  justi- 
fied the  decision  he  made. 

The  best  answer  to  Mr.  Baldwin  and  to 
his  fellow  critics  of  the  Far  Eastern  agree- 
ment signed  at  Yalta  is  in  these  lapidary 
sentences  of  Admiral  Leahy:* 

(1)  Russia  was  our  ally,  and  up  to  June 
1944  took  the  full  force  of  the  mighty 
German  Army.  % 

(2)  Fears  expressed  by  many,  some  in 
high  places,  that  Russia  would  make  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  Germany,  particularly 
when  we  were  unable  to  mount  a  second 
front  in  1943,  had  proved  unfounded.  Rus- 
sia had  kept  every  military  agreement  made 
before  that  time. 

(3)  As  for  political  agreements,  we  had 
reached  at  Yalta  the  first  major  under- 
standing regarding  the  postwar  world. 
Russia  had  shown  a  conciliatory  attitude 
on  the  United  Nations,  on  giving  France 
a  voice  in  the  control  council  of  Germany, 
and  in  agreeing  to  reorganization  ol  the 
Polish  and  Yugoslav  governments.  In  fact, 
on  almost  every  political  problem,  after  a 

•1  Was  There,  McGraw-Hill,  1950,  page  317. 
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forceful  statement  of  their  views,  the  Rus- 
sians had  made  sufficient  concessions  for 
an  agreement  to  be  reached,  on  paper  at 
least. 

In  view  of  Russia's  record  during  the  war, 
was  there  any  reason  why  President  Roosevelt 
should  have  assumed  that  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment Avould  be  reached  only  "on  paper"? 

V 

In  the  search  for  the  answer  to  the  funda- 
mental question  posed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  a  series  of  facts  may  here 
be  cited  to  throw  light  upon  the  reasons  why 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
grown  progressively  worse  since  the  spring 
of  1945,  and  why  the  United  States  now 
faces  the  present  desperate  situation  in  the 
Far  East. 

When  President  Roosevelt  returned  from 
Yalta,  he  said  that  Stalin's  position  of  su- 
premacy seemed  to  have  changed  materially 
since  the  conference  at  Tehran.  At  Tehran 
Stalin  had  appeared  to  make  decisions  with- 
out hesitation,  and  with  no  indication  that 
he  needed  to  consult  with  any  other  Russian 
authorities.  At  Yalta  President  Roosevelt 
felt  that  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  He 
had  the  feeling  that  the  leaders  of  the  Red 
Army  had  become  far  more  influential. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  from  that  time  on 
there  were  many  signs  that  Stalin's  policy  was 
designed  to  curry  favor  with  the  regenerated 
and  transformed  Red  Army.  He  himself 
assumed  the  titles  of  Marshal  and  Generalis- 
simo. Military  decorations  were  established, 
and  given  the  names  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  tsarist  days.  The  military  ranks  and 
disciplines  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Armies 
were  reinstituted.  Above  all,  Stalin  inaugu- 
rated a  foreign  policy  that  was  conceived  in 
the  traditional  imperialistic  spirit  of  the 
Tsars. 

The  wording  of  his  proclamation  to  the 
Russian  people  on  August  16,  1945,  an- 
nouncing Japan's  surrender  confirmed  his 
statement  to  Harry  Hopkins,  "that  the  Rus- 
sian people  must  have  a  good  reason  for 
going  to  war."  But  also  it  was  patently  de- 
signed to  cater  to  Red  Army  aspirations. 
"The  defeat  of  Russian  troops  in  1904,"  said 
Stalin,  "left  bitter  memories  in  the  mind  of 


the  people.  It  lay  like  a  black  spot  on  our 
country.  Our  people  believed  and  hoped  that 
a  day  would  come  when  Japan  would  be 
smashed  and  that  blot  effaced.  Forty  years 
have  we,  the  people  of  the  old  generation, 
waited  for  this  day." 

So  grossly  does  this  differ  from  the  classic 
Bolshevik  position  laid  down  by  Lenin,  who 
had  said  that  the  Russian  defeat  in  1904 
gave  the  proletariat  "reasons  to  rejoice"  and 
meant  that  "Russian  freedom  has  come 
nearer,"  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  Stalin's 
proclamation  would  have  been  so  worded  if 
he  had  not  thought  that  such  a  fundamental 
change  in  Soviet  policy  was  imperative  if  a 
split  between  the  regime  and  the  Red  Army 
was  to  be  avoided. 

On  reading  the  very  detailed  record  which 
Harry  Hopkins  kept  of  his  talks  with  Stalin 
in  June  1945,  one  is  struck  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  views  Stalin  then  expressed  are 
surcharged  by  the  professional  military  point 
of  view.  One  must  also  be  impressed  by  the 
ominous  indications  of  growing  fear  and 
suspicion  of  the  West  throughout  the  series 
of  bitter  complaints  that  Stalin  voiced 
against  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
They  were  a  warning  signal— which  was  dis- 
regarded by  Washington.  Little,  if  any,  effort 
was  made  by  London  or  Washington,  either 
before  or  at  Potsdam,  to  find  a  constructive 
solution  for  the  chief  points  of  difference  and 
to  remove  all  grounds  for  possible  later  dis- 
sension between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Western  powers. 

Had  the  new  American  President  or  the 
new  British  Prime  Minister  possessed 
the  measure  of  vision  which  was  then 
so  needed,  they  would,  for  example,  have 
foreseen  that  the  division  of  Korea  into  Rus- 
sian and  American  zones  could  not  fail  to 
create  serious  difficulties  before  long. 

Stalin  had  agreed  that  the  trusteeship  for 
Korea  should  be  held  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Great  Britain. 
He  had  also  expressed  his  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  proposal  that  no  foreign 
troops  should  be  stationed  in  Korea  after  the 
defeat  and  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  in- 
vaders. But  during  the  months  between  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  the  surrender  of 
Japan  the  State  Department,  with  an  almost 
incomprehensible  lack  of  foresight,  in  view 
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of  the  all  too  evident  danger  that  Korea 
might  become  a  bone  of  contention  unless 
detailed  agreements  were  reached  before 
V-J  Day,  failed  to  see  to  it  that  such  an 
agreement  was  concluded. 

Later,  when  the  Japanese  armies  were 
ready  to  surrender,  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  realized  that  something  must  be 
done.  Some  subordinate  officers  in  the  Penta- 
gon hastily  recommended  that  the  Russians 
accept  the  Japanese  surrender  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea,  while  the  American 
troops  would  accept  it  south  of  that  line.  I 
am  told  that  this  line  was  fixed  because  it 
seemed  "convenient."  Certainly  it  was  fixed 
by  officials  with  no  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  doing,  and  without  consulting  any 
responsible  members  of  the  Administration 
who  might  have  had  some  regard  for  the 
political  and  economic  considerations  which 
the  decision  so  lamentably  ignores. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  step 
was  not  taken  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  mistake  might  well  have  been 
corrected  by  prompt  remedial  action.  Yet 
neither  the  White  House,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, nor  the  War  Department  moved  until 
it  was  far  too  late.  The  artificial  frontier  thus 
set  up  in  Korea  rapidly  became,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  constantly 
growing  antagonism  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  an  impermea- 
ble barrier.  By  1946  a  familiar  "People's 
Republic"  had  been  set  up  in  the  north  by 
the  Red  Army  operating  through  Korean 
Communist  stooges. 

In  South  Korea  the  record  of  American 
administration  is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. The  free  political  system  we  tried  to 
set  up  was  a  deplorable  failure.  Even  had 
the  Koreans  placed  at  the  head  of  the  South 
Korean  government  been  the  ablest  states- 
men that  the  Far  East  has  produced— which 
they  certainly  were  not— they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  succeeded  in  giving  their  country- 
men peace  and  prosperity  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  they  encountered.  They  were  not 
given  efficient  American  co-operation.  They 
were  not  given  adequate  arms  for  self-defense 
or  even  for  the  preservation  of  internal  order. 
They  had  no  encouragement  to  carry  out  the 
radical  and  far-reaching  reforms  that  the 
South  Korean  people  demanded.  They  were 
constantly  frustrated  by  the  propaganda  and 


subversive  tactics  of  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munists. 

What  those  who  were  then  directing  our 
foreign  policy  fatally  ignored  was  that  Korea 
is  of  basic  significance  to  China.  The  control 
of  Korea  by  any  power  that  may  menace  the 
independence  of  China  is  a  vital  danger  to 
the  Chinese  people.  The  United  States 
should  have  foreseen  that  the  agreement  up- 
on a  trusteeship  for  Korea,  in  which  China 
would  participate,  was  of  the  utmost  urgency 
if  China  was  to  be  saved  from  Communist 
domination. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  amaz- 
ing anomalies  and  vagaries  of  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  China  since  1945. 
But  once  it  was  clear— and  it  was  surely  clear 
long  before  1948  to  all  who  wished  to  see- 
that  Stalin  was  violating  his  treaty  of  1945 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  disregarding  his 
pledges  to  the  United  States  to  support  the 
unification  of  China  under  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist government,  the  imminence  of  acute 
danger  in  Korea  was  apparent. 

Just  as  Japan  violated  her  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  the  League  of  Nations  when  she 
refused  to  permit  League  authorities  to  visit 
the  Japanese  mandated  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
so  the  Soviet  Union  violated  its  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations  when  her  puppet  gov- 
ernment of  North  Korea  refused  to  permit 
a  United  Nations  committee  to  visit  the  ter- 
ritory under  its  control. 

Once  Moscow  had  taken  that  step,  our 
failure  to  take  precautionary  measures  to 
defend  South  Korea  against  aggression  from 
the  north  can  hardly  be  understood,  let  alone 
condoned.  If  ever  a  preventive  policy  was 
called  for,  it  was  called  for  in  this  instance. 
Yet  not  only  were  no  precautionary  measures 
taken,  but  official  statements  were  issued  in 
Washington  as  late  as  January  1950  from 
which  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  was 
that  the  United  States  would  not  lift  a  finger 
to  prevent  aggression  against  South  Korea. 

In  view  of  its  consistent  inconsistency  it 
is  difficult,  even  for  the  least  prejudiced  ob- 
server, to  guess  what  present  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East  may  be.  It  would  seem 
to  be  predicated  upon  the  need  for  the  rapid 
reconstruction  of  Japan  as  a  major  power  to 
serve  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Far  East— although  the  perilous  uncer- 
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tainties  in  such  a  policy  are  glaringly  ap- 
parent. But  whatever  it  is,  or  is  not,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  policy  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. His  policy  was  to  make  China  united 
and  strong  so  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  any  other  alien  power  could  dominate 
her.  His  policy  was  to  achieve  that  objective 
by  supporting  the  Nationalist  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  That  policy,  since  his  death, 
has  never  been  wholeheartedly  pursued.  It 
was  essentially  scrapped  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration before  the  autumn  of  1946.  It 
was  finally  relegated  to  limbo  when  General 
Marshall,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1947,  over- 
ruled General  Wedemeyer's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  United  States  should  give  all- 
out  support  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  hardly  logical  for  the  critics  to  allege 
that  the  Roosevelt  policy  has  failed  when  it 
has  never  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  interna- 
tional controversy  is  less  rife  and  partisan 
passions  here  at  home  have  cooled,  the 
objective  historian  will,  I  believe,  find  that 
the  aoreement  Roosevelt  reached  at  Yalta  with 


Stalin  and  Churchill  upon  a  postwar  Far  East- 
ern settlement  was  warranted  in  the  light 
of  existing  conditions.  The  President  could 
not  then  know  that  his  military  advisers  were 
wrong  and  that  Japan  would  surrender  with- 
out an  American  invasion.  He  could  not 
know  that  the  co-operative  relationship  with 
Stalin  that  he  had  established  would  break 
down  almost  immediately  after  his  death.  In 
the  winter  of  1945  he  hoped,  as  did  Winston 
Churchill,  that  the  Soviet  government  would 
stand  to  its  obligations,  as  it  had  throughout 
the  war  years.  He  could  not  know  that  Soviet 
policy  would  suffer  a  radical  transformation. 

It  was  his  decision  that  China  should  be 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  a  new  Asia.  To 
him,  the  best  way  to  get  a  unified  and  strong 
postwar  China  was  to  do  what  we  could  to 
support  the  Nationalist  government  and  to 
make  sure  that  all  foreign  powers  respected 
her  independence  and  integrity,  in  entire 
harmony  with  our  traditional  Open  Door 
policy. 

It  has  been  the  reversal  of  that  decision 
that  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  dis- 
astrous course  of  events  in  the  Far  East  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years. 
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It  is  always  thus  in  this  village  where  we  loved. 
Years  and  mountains  have  slowly  grown,  slowly 
Dug  roots  in  tear-soaked  earth  we  stood  on 
And  wrenched  us  asunder.  So  slowly,  ripped  hearts 
Scabbed  over  as  the  wound  was  torn. 

Yet  always  here,  our  love  stalks  the  ways; 
Lurks  behind  shadows,  lies  in  old  corners. 
In  those  parks  where  our  hearts  sang  together 
I,  alone  in  the  dark,  turn  quickly  to  see 
Peering  from  a  bush  the  soft  eyes  of  our  love. 
No  choice:  I  must  dare  to  watch,  to  shiver 
As  thin  ectoplasmic  fingers  waver,  grope 
Slowly  through  the  night,  to  and  through  bone 
To  slowly  reach,  close  about,  and  twist  my  heart. 

It  is  then  I  hammer  reason  with  my  eyes. 
Beg  Fate,  Christ,  Buddha,  and  the  quiet  stars 
To  give  me  back  my  love,  v 
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jr  |  ^ here  was  no  trace  of  Danny.   He  had 
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been  lost  six  hours  by  then.  Lights 
swung  in  the  darkness  as  our  search 
party  found  the  way  back  along  the  trail  we 
had  cut  in  entering  the  woods.  Mud,  caked 
by  water,  made  my  feet  so  heavy  that  it  was 
hard  to  lift  them  each  time.  I  touched  my 
face,  expecting  to  find  a  growth  of  beard,  but 
there  was  only  dirt.  All  around,  there  was 
the  green  smell  of  water,  of  sweat  and  damp 
wool  clothes  and  always  the  scent  of  the  wet, 
decaying  earth.  We  came  on  the  clearing  of 
my  father's  farm  suddenly  to  see  it  filled  with 
people  and  alive  with  moving  lights. 

W  hen  my  sister  June  hurried  toward  us, 
her  hair  was  mussed  up,  and  the  wet  night 
air  made  it  spring  up  around  her  face.  "What 
did  you  find,  Graden?"  she  shouted. 


I  had  to  tell  her  there  was  no  sign  of  her 
son.  June  was  eight  years  old  when  I  was 
born,  but  now  I  felt  like  the  oldest.  "We'll 
find  him,"  I  said.  "Don't  worry."  But  it  was 
like  talking  to  a  stone. 

She  nodded,  and  some  life  came  back  into 
her  face  when  she  clutched  at  my  arm. 
"You're  not  going  to  give  up?  You  can  t 
leave  him  alone  in  the  woods  at  night." 

"There  must  be  fifty  people  out  there  now. 
They  told  us  to  turn  back  and  get  some  rest." 

"Graden,  I'm  sorry.  I  guess  I'm  half  out 
of  my  mind,"  she  said.  She  looked  around 
the  crowded  yard.  "Where's  Kendall?"  she 
asked,  hunting  for  her  husband.  "I  don't  see 
him  anywhere." 

"He  wouldn't  turn  back.  He's  still  out 
there." 
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I  looked  at  the  dirt-smeared  faces  of  the 
other  men  in  the  half-brightness  of  flashlights 
and  lanterns  and  saw  that  most  of  them  had 
long  red  scratches  on  their  foreheads  and 
cheeks.  I  felt  my  own  face  and  took  my  hand 
away  when  I  touched  a  gummy  line  at  the 
jaw.  A  dot  of  caked  blood  lay  in  my  palm. 
Everywhere  in  the  woods,  the  branches  had 
reached  out  to  hold  us  back.  Sometimes  they 
held  like  rope  around  the  waist,  and  we 
had  to  push  hard  to  free  ourselves,  but  there 
always  would  be  the  little,  soft-looking  ones 
that  were  the  worst  after  all,  because  they 
clawed  at  our  faces  and  clothes.  Danny's 
little  light  sweater  would  be  chewed  to  pieces 
by  those  thorny  green  branches  alone.  He 
was  only  six  years  old. 

Women  who  lived  near  enough  to  make  it 
had  come,  bringing  food  and  coffee  that  we 
swallowed  standing  up  that  night,  because 
the  ground  was  cold,  and  there  wasn't  any- 
where else  to  sit.  A  truck  moved  into  the 
yard,  carrying  army  cots,  and  we  learned  we 
were  supposed  to  sleep  there. 

But  I  couldn't  sleep  for  blaming  myself. 
Danny  might  have  been  here  now  if  I  hadn't 
broken  my  promise  to  him.  When  June  and 
her  family  drove  up  from  Chicago,  I  had 
helped  Danny  build  a  little  house  in  our 
back  yard.  It  was  going  to  be  a  copy  of  our 
place,  front  porch  and  all,  and  when  he 
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started  working  on  it,  Danny  forgot  all  about 
his  toy  model  car  collection.  "You  promised 
me  you'd  help  with  the  house,"  he  had  said 
that  morning.  But  I  had  to  be  a  big  shot 
because  it  was  Saturday  noon,  and  drive  into 
Byron  City  in  Kendall  Jackson's  blue  Buick 
Riviera  for  everyone  to  see.  I  had  bought 
Danny  a  can  of  brown  paint  at  the  hardware 
store  that  morning,  to  make  up  for  leaving 
him  behind.  I  felt  it  still  in  my  pocket  when 
I  rolled  over  on  the  cot. 

I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  June  moving 
around  the  yard  with  the  other  women,  pour- 
ing coffee  and  saying  nothing.  Inside  the 
house,  her  little  girl  began  to  cry,  and  June 
hurried  inside,  coming  back  to  stand  in  the 
doorway  with  Marcia  in  her  arms. 

"What  are  they  here  for?"  the  little  girl 
asked.  She  stared  at  us.  "When's  Danny  go- 
ing to  come  to  bed?" 

"Never  mind."  June's  voice  was  flat.  She 
looked  like  Dad  then,  with  the  bones  stick- 
ing up  through  her  skin,  and  her  lipstick 
gone. 

"It's  not  fair  for  him  to  stay  up  later  than 
me."  But  Marcia  didn't  complain  when 
June  took  her  back  inside. 

June  had  been  shouting  for  Danny  when 
Kendall  Jackson  and  I  drove  back  from 
Byron  City.  Dad  had  been  watching 
him  when  he  disappeared,  but  Danny  had 
gone  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  way  of 
telling  which  direction  to  follow.  Help  had 
come  fast.  All  afternoon  a  string  of  cars 
drove  up  the  bumpy  dirt  road  that  led  off  the 
highway.  Nap  Stoner  came  with  Sherman 
Blatnik,  his  deputy.  Sherman  had  brought 
his  two  bloodhounds  with  him— queer,  ugly 
dogs  with  big  muscles  and  sagging  faces.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  first  time  Sherman  Blatnik 
had  seen  June  in  all  the  time  she  had  been 
gone,  but  all  he  did  was  ask  for  something  of 
Danny's  so  he  could  give  the  scent  to  the 
bloodhounds.  She  brought  out  his  pajamas. 
They  were  blue,  with  little  figures  of  Mickey 
Mouse  on  them.  The  druggist,  Everett 
Handler,  and  the  Cranstons  had  come  over 
right  away,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, forest  rangers  and  game  wardens  be- 
gan to  turn  up.  Just  before  it  got  dark, 
National  Guardsmen  came.  As  each  group 
started  out,  Nap  Stoner  or  Sherman  Blatnik 
had  given  a  pistol  to  the  leader.  When 
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Danny  was  found,  there  would  be  four  shots. 

I  could  hear  Dad's  voice  again  as  I  lay  on 
the  cot.  "This  picture  was  taken  in  April, 
when  Danny  was  in  his  school  play,"  he  said. 
"He's  got  real  light  curly  hair.  You'll  be 
able  to  see  it  against  the  trees."  His  one 
good  hand  couldn't  hold  the  picture  still. 
"I  told  him  to  find  me  a  little  piece  of  wood 
for  his  house.  I  thought  he  was  just  going 
around  the  yard,"  he  said,  and  you  could  tell 
by  the  way  he  said  it  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  story  so  many  times  that  the 
words  didn't  have  any  certain  meaning  for 
him  any  longer.  "I  just  turned  my  head  not 
more  than  fifty,  sixty  seconds." 

I  could  hear  Marcia  sobbing  inside  the 
house.  "Was  she  outside  with  them  when  it 
happened?"  Nap  Stoner  asked. 

"She's  too  young  to  understand.  She  never 
says  the  same  thing  twice,"  June  answered. 
I  watched  her  high  heels  sink  into  the  earth 
beneath  the  sparse  grass.  "She  thinks  it's 
some  kind  of  game." 

"I  just  turned  my  head  not  more  than  fifty, 
sixty  seconds,"  Dad  said.  He  sat  in  one  spot, 
not  moving  except  when  he  turned  to  peer 
into  the  black  edge  of  woods.  And  he  was 
listening.  I  could  tell  that.  Then  he  stood  up 
and  wandered  off  to  the  left. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Nap  Stoner  asked. 

"Over  to  those  spruce  trees.  I  think  he 
must  have  gone  into  the  woods  there." 

"We've  looked  there,"  Nap  told  him. 
"The  hounds  didn't  even  get  a  scent." 

"I  was  sure  it  was  over  there,"  Dad  said, 
walking  back  to  his  seat.  I  noticed  then  that 
it  was  a  stuffed  parlor  chair  he  had  brought 
out  from  the  house  and  set  on  the  ground.  I 
could  remember  when  Mother  picked  out 
the  red  slip-cover  material,  and  it  looked 
crazy  to  see  that  chair  sitting  there  on  the 
grass. 

I  watched  Everett  Handler  lie  down  on  the 
cot  next  to  mine.  He  was  an  ugly,  good- 
natured  man  with  scant,  light  eyebrows  and 
lashes  around  his  pale  blue  eyes,  which  gave 
the  appearance  of  being  all  white.  Before 
June  had  left  for  Chicago,  she  used  to  take 
me  in  town  with  her  and  buy  me  a  coke  at 
Everett's  drug  store  while  she  would  leaf 
through  the  movie  magazines.  That  was  one 
thing  you  could  say  about  Everett,  that  he 
never  complained  when  you  looked  through 
magazines  you  didn't  buy.    After  June  fin- 


ished paging  over  the  pictures  of  the  stars, 
she  would  hold  her  chin  up  and  throw  her 
hair  back  over  her  shoulders.  She  combed 
her  hair  a  lot  those  days. 

What  was  it  like  for  her,  I  wondered. 
When  June  married  her  boss  in  the  Chicago 
insurance  company,  Dad  and  I  hadn't  gone. 
Instead,  we  used  the  train  tickets  and  clothes 
money  to  buy  a  silver  tray.  Dad  asked  her 
to  visit  us,  and  once  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
coming,  but  at  the  last  minute  they  couldn't 
make  it  after  all.  We  didn't  really  believe 
they  would  come  this  time  either  until  we 
actually  saw  them  drive  into  the  yard.  Ken- 
dall Jackson  had  a  little,  trim  mustache  that 
reminded  me  of  a  movie  star,  but  I  couldn't 
remember  just  who.  And  although  June 
didn't  go  into  town  and  say  hello  to  people 
she  knew,  she  seemed  glad  to  be  back. 

But  there  was  one  thing  she  didn't  men- 
tion, and  finally  Dad  spoke  about  it.  "You 
didn't  ask  about  Sherman  Blatnik,"  he  had 
said  that  morning  in  the  kitchen. 

She  held  a  wet  glass  out  in  front  of  her. 
"How  is  he?"  she  said. 

"He  used  to  drop  in  and  ask  about  you 
before  you  got  married,"  Dad  told  her.  "He's 
got  a  good  farm  and  some  hunting  dogs." 

I  had  watched  her  move  back  and  forth 
from  the  cupboards.  I  liked  the  striped  skirt 
and  the  high-heeled  pumps  she  wore.  "I'm 
glad  he's  doing  well,"  she  had  said. 

I  lay  on  the  cot,  watching  the  sky  and  wish- 
ing I  could  fall  asleep  instead  of  thinking. 
When  I  saw  the  lights  coming  out  of  the 
trees,  I  thought  maybe  I  had  slept  and  turned 
the  stars  upside  down  in  my  mind  so  that 
they  were  on  the  earth  instead  of  where  they 
were  supposed  to  be.  But  they  were  only 
more  flashlights. 
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It  was  funny,  I  thought,  how  everything 
had  happened  at  once.  Dad  got  crippled  in 
the  tractor  accident,  and  June  went  to  Chi- 
cago. That  morning,  Danny  had  asked  Dad 
why  he  couldn't  move  his  arm.  June  had  told 
him  not  to  ask  such  things,  and  it  surprised 
me  to  see  her  face  get  so  red. 

When  someone  touched  me  and  said  it  was 
time  to  start  out  again,  it  was  early  morning. 
During  the  night,  tents  had  been  pitched 
across  our  property,  and  big  food  tables  had 
been  set  up  close  to  the  house,  where  men 
now  stood  in  a  line  waiting  their  turns. 
Nap  Stoner  was  talking  to  some  groups  of 
men,  new  arrivals  who  had  driven  in  that 
morning,  and  getting  them  ready  to  start  into 
the  swamp.  Some  of  them  I  knew,  and  most 
of  them  I  didn't. 

"I've  never  seen  so  many  men  together 
like  this  except  once,"  Mr.  Cranston  said 
when  we  were  waiting  in  the  coffee  line.  "It 
was  a  posse  for  a  killer." 

We  started  out  again.  The  balsam 
and  cedars  were  far  enough  apart  at 
the  edge  so  you  wouldn't  think  they 
were  dangerous,  but  the  woods  were  a  tangle 
further  in.  The  ground  was  springy  and  wet 
all  the  time,  no  matter  how  little  rain  we 
had,  and  a  storm  two  years  before  had 
knocked  brush  and  trees  down  over  holes 
so  you  could  fall  down  twenty  feet  if  you 
slipped  into  one  of  them.  Sometimes,  if  a 
dog  got  lost  and  didn't  return,  people  be- 
lieved that  this  place  was  where  it  went.  I 
had  gone  in  there  once,  daring  myself,  but 
the  thick  tangle  of  trees  made  me  turn  back. 
I  had  cut  in  only  far  enough  to  say  I  had 
been  inside.  Even  though  it  was  bright  out- 
side, the  trees  were  dark  and  wild-lookin?. 
Shaggy  and  massed  together,  they  had  a  cold- 
ness about  them.  You  could  smell  them,  the 
oldness  and  the  stale,  molding  pull  in  the 
nostrils. 

Nowhere,  even  at  our  place,  had  there 
been  a  footstep  of  Danny's  to  follow,  and  we 
didn't  see  any  now  except  for  our  own,  look- 
ing like  blurred  scars  in  the  muddy  earth 
as  we  moved  along.  Although  it  was  warm 
for  October,  it  was  moist  inside  the  woods, 
and  I  put  on  the  jacket  I  had  tied  around  my 
waist.  The  land  sloped  downward  toward  a 
cedar  bog.  Danny  had  been  wearing  green 
overalls  with  a  jersey  of  the  same  color,  but 
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everything  here  was  green—dark,  pale,  medi- 
um green.  I  hunted  for  a  glimpse  of  his 
blond  hair,  and  once  I  thought  I  saw  it  and 
shouted,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  clump  of 
yellow  leaves.  A  hole  in  my  boot  sole  began 
to  leak  water  until  my  right  sock  was  wet 
through.  I  couldn't  remember  what  kind 
of  shoes  Danny  had  worn. 

All  morning  the  woods  were  full  of  sound. 
Our  group  had  Everett  Handler,  Joe  Crans- 
ton, and  his  father  in  it.  I  didn't  know  the 
others  by  name.  The  men  kept  on  shouting, 
but  they  stopped  when  they  were  too  out  of 
breath  to  keep  on  moving  and  call  for  Danny 
at  the  same  time.  I  saw  that  Everett  was  get- 
ting winded  already  from  so  much  walking. 
Finally,  Mr.  Cranston  called  back  to  us  to 
rest  for  a  minute.  Although  he  was  pretty  far 
ahead,  I  could  hear  him  talking  to  Everett. 

"It's  funny  it  would  come  down  to  her 
depending  on  us,"  he  said. 

"That  must  be  almost  ten  years  ago," 
Everett  told  him. 

"That  doesn't  change  it  any,"  said  Mr. 
Cranston. 

We  started  out  again.  As  I  watched  birds 
skim  out  of  the  trees  and  flutter  against  the 
leaves,  I  envied  them  because  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  fly  and  not  fight  through  the  wet, 
uneven  ground  as  we  had  to  do.  A  bee  would 
buzz  around  my  head,  or  a  mosquito  would 
sing  in  my  ear  so  that  it  was  a  relief  when  it 
finally  stung  me  and  died  with  my  slap.  But 
the  sound  that  I  heard  all  the  time  was  the 
noise  of  my  own  breathing.  I  kept  wishing 
that  I  could  put  one  foot  down  after  the 
other  and  be  sure  I  was  stepping  on  some- 
thing safe  and  level  and  certain.  It  was  funny 
how,  in  a  clearing,  a  spot  a  hundred  yards 
away  could  look  so  comfortable,  but  it  was 
just  as  full  of  briers  as  the  rest  of  the  land 
when  we  reached  it.  It  was  all  a  web  of  twigs 
that  cut  against  our  faces. 

I  left  my  jacket  hanging  on  a  tree,  because 
it  was  too  heavy  and  caught  too  many  thorns. 
Since  it  was  red,  I  knew  I  could  find  it  again. 
The  ground  broke  away  when  I  moved  down 
a  steep  hill  toward  the  creek  in  front  of  me. 
The  grade  was  so  sudden  that  my  shoulder 
nearly  touched  the  earth,  and  the  wet,  black 
dirt  crumbled  under  my  boots  to  roll  into  the 
ravine  below.  Then  my  feet,  that  had  been 
so  sure  before,  couldn't  keep  up  with  the 
speed  I  was  traveling,  and  I  found  myself  roll- 
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ing  too,  but  never  as  fast  as  the  crumbling 
earth  that  slid  and  ran  down  the  hill  before 
me.  I  fell  all  the  way,  and  my  mouth  was  full 
of  dirt  when  I  stopped.  More  stones  broke 
loose  under  my  feet.  With  a  wrench  inside 
me,  I  heard  them  drop  and  roll  against  the 
rocky  edge  of  a  hole  I  might  have  stepped 
into  myself.  When  I  looked  down  into  the 
hole,  I  didn't  find  what  I  was  looking  for  and 
yet  afraid  to  see.  He  wasn't  there. 

It  was  easier  to  move  down  a  hill  than  to 
go  back  up  again.  I  couldn't  find  anything 
to  cling  to.  Small  plants  growing  on  the 
hillside  pulled  loose  in  my  fingers  as  I  grasped 
them.  I  walked  in  the  creek,  because  there 
were  fewer  branches  there  to  slap  against  my 
face  and  catch  on  my  clothes.  Finally,  I 
found  myself  standing  in  water  that  reached 
only  an  inch  below  the  top  of  my  boots.  I 
tried  to  climb  the  steep  slope  of  brown  earth, 
but  it  broke  apart  underneath  my  feet  and 
sent  me  back  again  to  the  water  with  a  splash. 
I  stood  in  the  creek  again,  watching  water 
drip  into  the  pool  at  my  feet.  There  was  no 
way  of  knowing  how  long  I  stood  there,  too 
tired  to  move  right  away  and  wondering  how 
soon  the  water  would  rise  above  my  boots. 
The  sky  was  nearly  hidden  by  the  trees,  and 
I  had  no  watch.  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
bit  of  strength  left.  Sometime  later,  I  saw  a 
root  embedded  in  the  ground,  the  only  thing 
I  hadn't  noticed  before,  and  I  held  it  in  my 
right  hand  and  put  my  left  behind  me  for 
leverage.  The  root  held,  then  moved  out  of 
the  ground.  I  held  it  with  both  hands  for 
the  last  try,  but  it  pulled  loose  and  dangled 
from  my  fingers. 

When  I  got  my  breath  back,  I  dug  my 
hands  into  the  ground,  clawing  it  while  I 
crawled  up  the  hill.  It  worked.  But  when  I 
went  to  get  my  jacket,  it  was  gone.  I  won- 
dered who  could  have  taken  it,  because  I  had 
the  right  tree  for  sure.  Didn't  I?  I  couldn't 
remember,  and  I  knew  I,  too,  was  lost. 

Terror  came  sudden  and  swift  when  I  saw 
I  bad  closed  myself  in  with  branches.  Where 
was  the  opening?  How  had  I  come  into  this 
place  at  all?  When  I  tried  to  part  the  thorny 
branches,  they  caught  at  my  sweater  and 
pants  like  barbed  wire  so  I  couldn't  move. 
They  made  holes  in  the  cloth  and  worked 
their  way  past  the  material  into  my  skin.  As 
I  clawed,  searching  for  an  opening,  a  branch 
snapped  against  my  eyeball.  For  a  long  time, 


I  was  afraid  to  open  my  eye  for  fear  it  would 
fall  out. 

The  smell  of  molding  ground  was  heavy 
around  me.  I  looked  down  to  see  a  fresh 
footprint  in  the  wetness,  but  I  realized  almost 
right  away  that  it  was  my  own.  I  had  made  it 
only  a  few  minutes  before. 

"Danny!"  I  yelled.  I  knew  now  how  scared 
he  must  be,  how  tired  and  wet  and  scratched. 
"Danny!"  Far  off,  I  could  hear  the  shouts  of 


the  men.  What  if  Danny,  too,  tried  to  shout 
at  us  and  was  caught  somewhere  in  a  hole 
so  he  couldn't  move?  I  moved,  to  hear  the 
marshy  ground  suck  against  my  foot.  It  wasn't 
safe  to  stay  there.  I  yelled  out  for  Danny 
once  more  and  heard  something  come 
through  the  twigs  and  dry  branches.  They 
crackled  like  fire  as  they  broke.    It  was 
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Everett  Handler,  panting  as  he  cut  away  the 
branches  to  free  me.  He  had  found  my 
jacket.  It  had  been  only  a  couple  of  yards 
away  all  that  time,  and  the  men,  too,  were 
closer  than  I  had  thought.  It  took  us  only 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  get  back  to  them. 
Because  there  was  no  place  to  sit  down,  they 
half-leaned  against  the  birch  trees  surround- 
ing us.  The  birches  weren't  strong  enough  to 
hold  our  weight,  but  the  other  trees  had  too 
many  needles  to  be  comfortable.  A  few  of 
the  men  were  smoking. 

"Do  you  remember  the  time  the  little  girl 
got  lost  over  near  Pear  River,  and  they  found 
her  just  as  good  as  new?"  asked  Everett.  He 
wiped  his  steaming  face  against  his  sweater 
sleeve. 

A  few  of  the  men  remembered. 

We  came  out  of  the  woods  for  the 
second  time  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
to  meet  the  faces  of  Dad  and  June. 
Their  eyes  were  dark,  made  small  by  lack  of 
sleep.  Marcia  knew  what  it  was  all  about  by 
then. 

"Danny!"  she  called  as  she  ran  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  "Come  back  and  finish 
your  house."  June  had  to  run  after  Marcia 
and  catch  her  in  her  arms  to  keep  the  little 
girl  away  from  the  trees. 

"Danny,  why  don't  you  answer?"  she 
shouted,    trying  to  get  away  from  June. 


"Mother,  can't  you  make  him  talk  to  me?" 

But  most  of  the  time,  Marcia  stayed  close 
to  the  house  and  didn't  complain  when  one 
of  the  other  women  watched  over  her  to  give 
June  a  rest.  Jackson  spent  nearly  all  his  time 
in  the  woods.  When  his  group  came  in,  he 
would  join  another,  eating  whatever  food  he 
could  find  to  carry. 

The  damp  night  air  was  no  good  for  Dad, 
but  he  wouldn't  go  inside.  That  night  I 
found  him  standing  in  the  yard,  looking  at  a 
mound  of  stones  and  wood. 

"Danny's  house,"  he  said.  "He  never  got  to 
finish  it.  Do  you  suppose  he  tried  to  build 
something  out  there?" 

"It's  going  to  be  all  right,"  I  told  him,  and 
thought  of  the  water  holes  inside  that  were 
deeper  than  a  man  is  tall.  "We're  going  to 
find  him." 

"I  shouldn't  have  asked  her  to  come  back 
at  all,"  Dad  said. 

Word  came  on  Monday  night  that  one  of 
Sherman  Blatnik's  hounds  had  struck  a  fresh 
trail  on  the  ground  above  the  cedar  bog. 
When  Nap  Stoner's  party  came  back  with  the 
news,  June  stepped  forward  as  if  she  couldn't 
quite  believe  it.  Nothing  would  stop  her 
from  going  out  herself  as  we  all  started  back 
toward  the  woods. 

"Why  don't  you  stay  here?"  Kendall  asked 
her.  "If  we  get  a  track,  I'll  let  you  know." 
"I've  been  here  too  long.  I've  imagined 
myself  out  there  so  many  times 
that  I  might  as  well  be,"  she 
answered,  and  there  was  no 
way  for  him  to  keep  her  back. 

She  moved  ahead  as  fast  as 
anyone,  although  her  feet  kept 
slipping,  and  her  breath  came 
in  jerks. 

"You're  tired  already,"  he 
said. 

"No,"  she  said  sharply. 
"Leave  me  alone." 

"I've  done  all  I  could,"  he 
said.  "I've  looked  until  it 
doesn't  seem  possible  he's  in 
there  at  all.  He  had  his  toys. 
Why  did  he  go  looking  for  a 
piece  of  wood?" 

"He  was  building  that 
house.  Maybe  he  liked  it  be- 
cause I  used  to  live  there.  Isn't 
that  a  reason?" 
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"But  he  had  his  toys.  I  don't  understand  it." 

"You  shouldn't  keep  asking  that,"  she  said. 
"Maybe  he'll  tell  us  himself.  Maybe  they'll 
have  found  him  when  we  get  there." 

"Don't,"  he  told  her,  and  the  word  was 
like  a  shout.  "Don't  even  hope  until  we 
know." 

"You  don't  think  we'll  find  him,  do  you?" 
she  asked. 

"We  can't  be  sure  until,"  and  he  stopped 
for  a  second.  "Until  we  get  there  and  find 
out." 

I  walked  behind  them,  swinging  my  flash- 
light off  toward  the  trees.  Everything  seemed 
much  stiller  than  it  was  by  day.  Kendall  lit 
a  cigarette,  and  the  smoke  curled  up  as  if  it 
were  climbing  the  beam  of  light.  I  turned 
the  flashlight  on  the  ground.  It  was  funny 
to  see  my  own  feet  come  out  of  the  dark,  as 
if  they  weren't  part  of  me  any  longer. 

There  were  bonfires  in  the  swamp,  and  you 
could  see  them  shining  through  the  trees. 
They  were  beacons  for  Danny  and  places 
where  the  men  could  warm  themselves  and 
dry  their  clothing.  Guides  and  trappers  were 
crisscrossing  the  ground  when  we  got  there. 
I  heard  Sherman  Blatnik's  voice  before  I  saw 
him. 

"The  dog's  lame,  but  we've  got  to  hold  to 
the  scent  while  it's  warm,"  he  was  saying. 
Then,  in  the  swinging  gleam  of  a  flashlight, 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  his  cap  and  his  dark  face, 
made  darker  by  a  growth  of  whiskers.  I 
watched  June  rush  toward  him,  while  Ken- 
dall walked  over  to  Nap  Stoner.  Looking  at 
her  and  Sherman  Blatnik,  I  wondered  if 
things  might  have  been  different  if  he  could 
have  done  as  much  for  her  ten  years  ago  as 
he  did  now. 

"What  have  you  found  out?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  yet,"  and  his  voice  was  soft.  I 
watched  him  take  June  over  to  the  nearest 
bonfire  to  wait  while  the  search  went  on. 
Then  he  came  back  to  the  dogs,  and  I  could 
see  her,  huddling  her  hands  into  her  sleeves 
as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  fire. 

Each  minute  could  bring  Danny  or 
another  sign,  but  the  minutes  went  by 
empty  until  Sherman  Blatnik's  dog 
went  completely  lame.  Someone  was  sent 
back  for  fresh  hounds,  because  Sherman  re- 
fused to  give  up  until  another  dog  came  to 
pick  up  the  scent.  But  it  was  no  use.  The  first 


hound  simply  couldn't  go  on,  and  when  they 
came  back  with  another,  the  trail  had  been 
lost. 

I  think  that  was  the  time  when  June  gave 
up  hope.  She  left  the  fire  and  didn't  look  at 
anyone.  She  didn't  seem  to  feel  even 
Kendall's  arm  holding  her  to  keep  her  from 
stumbling.  Once  I  saw  her  pull  her  arm  away 
from  his.  It  was  a  long,  terribly  quiet  walk 
back.  All  through  the  woods,  it  smelled  like 
decay. 

When  they  told  Dad  that  the  scent  had 
faded,  he  was  quiet,  and  I  was  afraid  he  was 
going  to  collapse.  He  gripped  the  stuffed 
arms  of  his  parlor  chair,  just  staring  into 
those  trees.  I  noticed  he  was  trying  to  say 
something  to  June,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to 
get  started. 

"I  tell  you  it's  my  fault,"  he  said  finally. 

"Don't  blame  yourself,"  June  said  in  a 
strained  voice. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you,"  he  said.  "I  dozed  off 
for  a  minute  in  the  yard.  That  must  be  when 
he  wandered  off." 

Something  flickered  up  on  her  face  to  fade 
out  there.  "Asleep?" 

"I  was  happy,  I  guess,"  he  said,  as  if  he  were 
apologizing.  "It  was  nice  out,  and  I  was 
thinking  that  you  were  home  again.  And 
Danny  was  out  there  playing  next  to  me.  I 
just  dropped  off." 

June's  face  was  all  closed  up  so  you  couldn't 
see  anything  in  it.  "I  understand,"  she  said. 

More  men  kept  on  coming  every  hour.  An 
airplane  flew  over  the  next  day  to  help  guide 
search  parties  through  the  densest  part  of  the 
woods,  although  we  probably  didn't  cover 
more  than  six  square  miles  altogether.  The 
mosquitoes  got  worse  every  time  we  went  in. 
I  thought  of  Danny's  thin  jersey  almost  all 
the  time,  but  the  idea  of  what  must  be  going 
through  his  mind  was  something  I  didn't 
want  to  think  about. 

A  photographer  who  had  driven  up  from 
Minneapolis  edged  around,  taking  pictures. 
He  got  Dad  to  stand  at  the  place  in  the  yard 
where  he  had  first  missed  Danny.  Then  he 
had  June  pose  for  him,  and  somebody 
brought  Marcia  out  to  be  in  the  picture.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  woods,  the  men's  feet  had 
worn  a  heavy  band  of  bootprints  into  the 
grass  Dad  and  I  had  planted.  The  prints  were 
ground  into  the  earth,  and  they  looked  more 
like  huge  toothmarks  than  anything  else. 
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All  day  long  in  the  woods,  the  sky  had  the 
same  color.  It  appeared  in  scraps  between 
patches  of  interlaced  branches  above  our 
heads,  always  gray,  although  the  gray  had  a 
glow  behind  it  at  noon.  The  brightness  be- 
hind the  sky  went  away  as  it  got  later.  It  was 
flat  gray  just  before  it  turned  dark.  Old 
leaves  of  red  and  yellow  had  fallen  into  the 
mud  where  they  seemed  to  be  melting  into 
the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  chewed.  That 
night  was  bad,  worse  than  usual,  because  a 
mist  crept  into  the  trees.  And  we  were  so 
tired  by  then  that  it  didn't  seem  worth  it  to 
stand  in  line  for  food  any  more,  and  time 
passed  steadily  without  any  sharp  moments. 
They  were  all  alike. 

I  was  asleep  when  I  heard  the  pistol  shots. 
When  I  was  on  my  feet,  I  heard  them  again, 
and  the  people  rushing  toward  the  wood 
made  me  certain  that  it  had  been  no  dream. 
But  instead  of  four,  they  came  two  at  a  time. 
It  was  Jackson  who  suddenly  got  excited  this 
time. 

"Did  you  hear  it?"  he  shouted  at  June,  al- 
though she  was  beside  him. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  heard  the  shots."  But 
her  voice  didn't  lift  to  his. 

Somewhere  near  the  house,  I  heard  the 
women  start  a  hymn  that  was  sung  at  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Byron  City.  Men  left 
their  cots  to  dash  off  into  the  swamp.  I  felt 
a  long  shudder  of  relief  run  through  me 
like  a  chill. 

Jackson  was  gone  when  I  looked  again  for 
him.  As  I  ran  toward  the  balsam  trees  at  the 
swamp  opening,  the  shouts  had  died  down, 
and  there  was  only  the  women's  singing  and 
another  sound,  the  heavy  breath  of  Everett 
Handler  beside  me. 

"I  wonder  why  it  was  only  two  shots,"  he 
said. 

"They  add  up  to  four,"  I  told  him.  "That's 
the  signal." 

"But  they  weren't  together." 

We  moved  faster  than  we  ever  had,  along 
a  trail  that  had  been  cleared  out  by  four  days 
of  men  passing  through.  Before  Ave  had  gone 
half  a  mile,  lights  came  toward  us,  and  I  saw 
Mr.  Cranston  and  Sherman  Blatnik  carrying 
Nap  Stoner. 

"Nap  fired  those  shots,"  Mr.  Cranston  said. 
"Fell  in  a  bog  and  maybe  broke  his  leg." 

"Go  and  tell  her,"  Sherman  told  me.  "It 


was  no  signal." 


anny  would  not  be  found.  The  hounds 
followed  scents,  then  lost  them  again 
as  they  trailed  off  into  nothing.  It 
was  like  looking  for  something  lost  inside  the 
house  that  was  there  a  minute  ago,  and  finally 
searching  places  where  you  knew  it  couldn't 
be.  They  brought  in  the  dogs  to  rest.  Their 
flews  hung  down  so  far  it  was  a  wonder  their 
collars  didn't  choke  them.  By  Wednesday,  all 
the  hounds  were  lame  and  couldn't  keep  on. 
The  National  Guards  started  to  leave,  and 
when  their  leader  said  that  Danny  couldn't 
still  be  alive,  he  said  just  what  most  had  been 
thinking. 

Nap  Stoner  had  sprained  his  ankle  when 
he  fell,  so  Sherman  Blatnik  took  his  place 
and  said  he  would  keep  on  going.  The 
guard  members  went  away  because  they  had 
done  their  best  while  there  was  the  most 
hope,  and  people  from  the  resorts  began  to 
drift  off,  too.  Once  the  feeling  started  to 
grow,  there  was  no  holding  it  back.  As  each 
group  slipped  away,  Dad  tried  to  make  them 
see  that  Danny  was  big  and  strong  for  his 
age  and  dressed  in  warm  enough  clothes  to 
keep  him  alive.  Finally,  the  Byron  City  group 
started  leaving  on  Friday,  not  long  after  we 
heard  Nap  Stoner  had  pneumonia.  They  re- 
membered searches  for  other  children  who 
were  never  found. 

Sherman  Blatnik  told  June  the  men  would 
give  up  the  search  by  nightfall  if  they  weren't 
any  luckier  than  they  had  been  up  to  then. 
There  hadn't  been  a  sign— no  discarded  jer- 
sey or  lost  shoe  fallen  in  the  trailless  woods. 
Although  I  expected  June  to  speak  she  didn't 
but  looked  at  Sherman  and  nodded.  It  was 
Dad,  instead,  who  tried  to  argue  with  the 
men. 

"Give  it  one  more  day,  why  don't  you?" 
"There's  no  use,"  Joe  Cranston's  father 
said. 

"He  just  wandered  off  in  a  minute.  He 
couldn't  have  gone  so  far  that  you  could  miss 
him,"  Dad  said.  "I  just  looked  away  for  a 
couple  of  seconds." 

Dad  didn't  say  any  more  after  that.  He 
just  looked  from  one  face  to  another,  search- 
ing for  something  he  never  seemed  to  find, 
because  he  finally  turned  away  and  walked 
into  the  house.  I'll  never  forget  how  strange 
that  red  parlor  chair  looked  then,  standing 
alone  on  the  bumpy  ground.  As  he  went  in, 
T  thought  the  sky  grew  darker,  dim  somehow. 
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When  he  was  gone,  Jackson  tried  to  keep 
the  men  going. 

"We  can't  stop  now,"  he  said.  "We'll  never 
know  what  happened  to  him  if  we  do.  I've 
got  money."  It  was  the  first  time  he  men- 
tioned what  we  all  took  for  granted. 

"It  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  Everett 
Handler  said  when  it  seemed  that  no  one  at 
all  would  answer.  "How  can  you  spread  any 
amount  of  money  among  so  many  men?" 

"It  can  be  done,"  Jackson  said,  but  June 
stopped  him. 

"No,"  she  said,  "they  don't  ask  for  pay." 
Then  she  looked  straighl  at  us.  and  in  spite 
of  the  men's  talking  about  her  going  away 
from  Byron  City  as  she  did,  they  couldn't  say 
she  wasn't  strong.  "It  has  to  be  stopped  some- 
time. You  can  leave  now.  It  won't  help  to 
stay  for  nightfall."  I  looked  at  her  and  ex- 
pected her  to  scream  out,  and  I  finally  wished 
she  would  let  go,  but  her  face  was  tight. 

Most  of  them  turned  for  home  then.  "I've 
got  to  get  back.'"  Everett  said  in  his  gentle 
voice.  "My  wife  can't  handle  the  drug  store 
alone."  His  big  face  was  splotchy,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  week  had  been  harder  on  him  than 
he  ever  let  on.  Four  men  stayed.  Besides  my- 
self, there  were  Jackson,  the  newspaper  pho- 
tographer, and  Sherman  Blatnik.  I  never 
thought  of  stopping.  I  was  afraid  to,  because 
then  I'd  imagine  how  different  things  would 
have  been  if  I  hadn't  gone  into  town  in  that 
fancy  Buick.  And  I  had  thought  1  could  make 
it  up  to  him  with  a  little  can  of  brown  paint. 
The  others  had  I  heir  reasons  clear  enough. 
One  had  to  finish  up  his  job,  and  the  other 
wanted  to  show  thai  he  wasn't  holding  what 
had  happened  almost  ten  years  ago  against 
anyone.  And  there  was  Jackson,  who  would 
keep  on  going  as  long  as  he  could.  But  I 
wondered  if  the  men  who  weren't  with  us 
any  longer  hadn't  been  the  best  of  the  group. 
They  had  stayed  all  that  time,  although  few 
of  them  had  ever  seen  Danny,  and  though 
some  blamed  June  for  leaving  their  town. 

The  sky,  drab  all  day,  seemed  to  draw  into 
itself  as  we  walked  toward  the  woods  for  the 
last  time.  Suddenly  something  damp  was 
cold  against  my  face,  and  it  was  snowing. 
Hopelessly,  we  stood  and  watched  the  loose, 
filmy  mass  come  down,  sparse  at  first  and 
then  quickening  until  it  spun  at  us  with  Iran- 


tic  force.  It  hung  to  the  shoulders  of  our 
coats  and  began  to  cover  the  ground. 

"That  means  it's  freezing,"  Jackson  said  in 
a  dead  voice.  "We  might  as  well  give  up." 

Although  it  was  mid-afternoon,  the  sky 
turned  dark.  As  I  watched  Sherman  Blatnik 
and  the  photographer  drive  off,  the  snow 
slanted  down  against  the  road.  Nobody  was 
in  the  yard  any  more,  not  even  the  chair  was 
left. 

Jackson  went  in,  and  I  watched  the  lights 
turn  on  inside  our  house.  He  and  Dad 
sat  across  the  room  from  each  other.  I  saw 
June  touch  Dad's  shoulder,  and  she  tried  to 
smile.  I  went  in  then,  and  at  the  doorway 
I  took  oft  my  cap  and  shook  it  to  get  off  the 
snow.  Some  of  the  Hakes  had  melted  already, 
and  I  watched  one  cling  to  the  damp  wool, 
stretch  out  and  hang  there  before  it  fell  to 
the  floor.  That  was  what  losing  hope  looked 
like. 


Free  Press  vs.  Fair  Trial 

Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley 


A former  federal  judge,  discussing  the 
handling  of  newsworthy  trials  by  the 
press  and  radio,  recently  wrote:  "If 
you  or  I  wrote  upon  a  little  memorandum,  'I 
think  Witness  X  is  a  liar  and  you  should  not 
believe  a  word  he  says,'  and  if  you  or  I  handed 
that  memorandum  on  the  courthouse  steps  to 
a  juror,  we  may  be  sure  that  whoever  was  try- 
ing that  case  would  send  the  bailiff  to  fetch  us 
forthwith  before  the  court  where  we  would 
be  dealt  with  summarily.  Why  should  it 
make  a  difference  that  I  have  a  big  machine 
which  multiplies  that  memorandum  into  a 
million  copies  and  that  I  have  a  newsboy 
deliver  it  to  the  jury  for  me?" 

Readers  who  followed  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  two  trials  in  Federal  Court  of 
Alger  Hiss  for  perjury  will  realize  that  for- 
mer Federal  Judge  Simon  H.  Rilkind  must 
have  had  in  mind  the  Hiss  case  as  well  as 
other  recent  trials  when  he  wrote  the  above 
paragraph.  It  appeared  in  an  article  entitled 
"When  the  Press  Collides  with  Justice," 
printed  in  the  May  1950  issue  of  the  Bar 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association. 

Judge  Rifkind  wrote  that  he  was  not  so 
much  attacking  the  press  as  underscoring  a 
conflict  within  the  Constitution  itself:  the 
incompatibility  of  the  First  Amendment, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press,  and  the  Fifth,  which  assures  every  in- 


dividual of  due  process— a  fair  trial.  That 
the  First  might  one  day  override  the  Fifth 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For  they  lived  before 
the  days  of  powerful  mass  media,  which  are 
not  always  judicial  in  their  handling  of  a 
noteworthy  criminal  case. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  motives  of  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  for  Hiss,  including  two 
United  States  Supreme  Court  justices,  were 
impugned  by  columnists,  that  evidence  ruled 
out  by  the  first  trial  judge  immediately  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  that  only  a  few  news- 
papers felt  obliged  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
dition to  give  the  defendant  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  until  he  was  proven  guilty. 

This  is  not  the  first  or  only  time  the  press 
and  radio  have  been  criticized  by  the  bar. 
In  the  nineteen-thirties  the  exploitation  of  the 
Hauptmann  trial  by  the  sensational  press  and 
some  radio  stations  alarmed  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Last  year  the  question 
whether  an  untrammeled  press  nullifies  the 
individual's  right  to  a  fair  trial  was  revived 
not  only  by  the  press  handling  of  the  Fliss 
trials,  but  by  the  coverage  in  advance  of  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Hermann  N.  Sander,  charged  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  with  a  mercy 
killing;  by  the  press  lync  hing  in  New  York 
City  of  Raymond  M.  Fernandez  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Beck,  who  were  later  convicted  of  the 
robbery  and  brutal  murder  of  a  Long  Island 


A  staff  writer  on  the  Herald  Tribune,  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley  first  investigated  the 
problem  she  discusses  here  in  a  newspaper  story  she  wrote  last  June.  As  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  she  has  special  interest  in  the  subject. 
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woman;  and  by  the  court  controversy  growing 
out  of  broadcasts  by  several  Baltimore  radio 
stations  which  told  of  the  purported  confes- 
sion of  a  Neoro  arrested  for  the  murder  of  a 
child. 

In  the  last  two  cases  the  damning  evidence 
against  the  defendants— their  alleged  con- 
fessions—was obtained  by  the  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  from  the  police;  these  were 
examples  of  how  law  enforcement  authorities 
often  become  a  party  to  trial  by  press  and 
radio.  In  the  Fernandez-Beck  case,  the  pair 
confessed  to  the  police  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  that  they  had  murdered  a  woman 
there,  with  her  child,  as  well  as  the  one  on 
Long  Island.  They  were  extradited  to  New 
York  and  a  change  of  venue  was  granted  by 
the  court  from  Nassau  to  Bronx  County,  on 
the  ground  that  "the  news  accounts  in  Long 
Island  newspapers  of  the  couple's  alleged  mur- 
der activities  had  created  an  atmosphere  prej- 
udicial to  a  fair  trial  there."  But  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  had  published  full  ac- 
counts, too.  and  they  are  read  in  the  Bronx. 

Looking  at  criminal  trials  in  general,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said  last  July  in  a 
speech  at  Leland  Stanford  University  Law 
School: 

The  custom  of  injecting  evidence  and 
opinions  upon  the  trial  by  publicity  pro- 
ceeds to  such  a  point  that  verdicts  in  highly 
publicized  American  cases  will  no  more 
really  represent  the  jurors'  dispassionate 
personal  judgment  on  the  legal  evidence 
than  do  those  of  the  "People's  Courts"  we 
so  criticize  abroad. 

The  law  journals  for  their  part  are  asking, 
shall  the  First  Amendment  or  the  Fifth  be 
held  paramount?  Is  it  possible  for  a  defend- 
ant to  have  a  fair  trial  in  court  when  the  press 
acts  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury?  Should 
we  be  better  off  if  our  judges  were  as  free  as 
are  English  judges  to  fine  and  even  imprison 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  who  go  be- 
yond official  court  proceedings  in  their  re- 
porting of  a  pending  case? 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  who  found  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  press  practices  long  before 
he  became  involved  in  the  first  Hiss  trial  as  a 
character  witness,  apparently  thinks  we  should 
be  better  off.  "It  will  hardly  be  claimed,"  he- 


wrote  in  1946,  "that  the  press  is  less  free  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States.  Nor  will 
any  informed  person  deny  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  more  effective  there  than 
here.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  the  end  of  a  good  so- 
ciety." "The  right  to  influence  juries,"  he 
added,  "is  no  more  freedom  of  speech  than 
stuffing  a  ballot  box  is  an  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote." 

II 

Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  had  sat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  for 
fourteen  years,  until  May  1950,  Judge 
Rifkind  in  his  article  in  the  Bar  Bulletin 
gave  his  view  of  the  impact  on  the  jury  of 
press  reports  of  newsworthy  cases: 

The  process  of  erosion  begins  long  be- 
fore the  trial.  ...  By  the  time  the  [jury] 
panel  is  called  to  the  courthouse  its  mem- 
bers have  been  living  in  a  climate  sur- 
charged with  emotion  either  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  one  of  the  litigants. 

Then  comes  the  trial  itself.  In  the  ordi- 
nary unpublicized  case  evidence  that  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  crime  is  excluded  by  the  judge, 
after  a  conference  with  counsel,  and  the  jury 
never  hears  of  it,  Judge  Rifkind  explained. 
But  in  a  newsworthy  case  the  excluded  evi- 
dence is  spread  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  and  retailed  over  the  radio.  Or 
if  the  judge  has  ruled  that  a  witness  need  not 
answer  a  question,  "the  jury  can  still  get 
what  purports  to  be  the  answer  in  a  column 
written  by  a  hypothetical  Mr.  Sokolborn." 
"So,"  Judge  Rifkind  commented,  "we  have 
unsworn  testimony,  unconfronted-witness 
testimony,  uncross-examined  testimony  going 
to  the  jurors." 

Jurors  can  be  directed  by  the  trial  judge, 
and  usually  are,  not  to  look  at  the  newspapers 
or  listen  to  the  radio  while  the  trial  is  on.  A 
waste  of  breath,  in  Judge  Rifkind's  opinion. 
A  judge  might  as  well  "ask  Katharine  Hep- 
burn not  to  read  her  press  notices  following 
an  opening  night." 

The  jurors  could  conceivably  be  locked  up 
and  insulated  for  the  duration,  but  if  they 
faced  such  a  prospect,  Judge  Rifkind  asked, 
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could  a  sufficient  number  be  empaneled  to 
try  a  case  that  was  sure  to  be  protracted? 

In  his  bill  of  particulars  against  the  press 
Judge  Rifkind  might  have  quoted  the  late 
Clarence  Darrow.  Years  ago  the  dean  of  crimi- 
nal lawyers  said:  "As  the  law  stands  today 
there  is  no  important  criminal  case  where 
the  newspapers  are  not  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  day  after  day.  But  nothing  is  done 
about  it.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  courts  and 
the  lawyers  don't  like  to  proceed  against  news- 
papers, which  are  too  powerful." 

Judge  Rifkind  might  even  have  quoted  a 
powerful  newspaper  on  its  own  and  other 
papers'  sins.  In  1924,  as  Leopold  and  Loeb 
were  awaiting  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
Franks  child  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
said  in  an  editorial: 

The  courts  are  in  the  Colosseum.  The 
Franks  case  ...  is  an  aggravated  instance  of 
what  has  happened  with  increasing  fre- 
quency for  two  decades  since  the  Thaw  trial 
and  before.  .  .  .  The  dangerous  initiative 
that  newspapers  have  taken  in  judging  and 
convicting  out  of  court  is  journalistic  lynch 
law.  It  is  mob  murder  or  mob  acquittal  in 
all  but  the  overt  act.  Prosecuting  attorneys 
now  hasten  to  the  papers  with  their  theories 
and  confessions.  .  .  .  Defense  attorneys  do 
the  same  thing.  .  .  . 

"Drastic  restriction  of  publicity  before  the 
trial,"  the  Tribune  declared,  "must  be  im- 
posed by  law." 

Now,  twenty-six  years  later,  the  Tribune 
has  reversed  its  field.  Having  only  censorious 
words  for  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  "Mr.  Hiss' 
dear  friend,"  and  never  one  to  admit  that 
anything  good  can  come  out  of  Britain, 
Colonel  McCormick's  paper  said  in  an  edi- 
torial on  February  1,  1950,  that  "the  British 
operate  what  amounts  to  an  official  censor- 
ship," which  leaves  their  newspapers  unable 
"to  expose  official  corruption,  vigilance 
against  which  is  a  primary  function  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers." 

More  recently,  on  November  27,  the 
Tribune,  in  commenting  on  Judge  Rifkind's 
article,  said,  "Hiss  was  brought  to  justice  only 
because,  first,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  persisted  in  uncovering 
his  record  .  .  .  and,  second,  unbiased  Amer- 
ican newspapers  printed  what  the  committee 
found  out." 


Iess  ready  to  endorse  the  British  practice 
than  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  the  Su- 
J  preme  Court  majority  has  so  far  failed 
to  say  at  what  point  freedom  of  press  and  of 
speech  on  the  radio  impinges  on  due  process. 
The  Court  has  passed  on  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  editors  and  publishers  have  been 
convicted  of  contempt  by  state  courts  for  hav- 
ing either  lambasted  a  judge's  decision  or  all 
but  threatened  him  before  he  had  acted.  In 
all  these  cases  the  Court  majority  has  lined  up 
on  the  side  of  freedom  of  the  press.  It  has 
refused  to  concede  that  any  judge  could  show 
such  "a  lack  of  firmness,  wisdom,  or  honor" 
as  to  be  swayed  by  what  was  said  of  him  or  to 
him  in  print.  But  so  far  the  Court  has 
avoided  telling  us  whether  jurors  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  as  immune  as  judges  to  outside 
influence. 

In  its  October  1949  term  the  Court  de- 
clined to  review  the  case  brought  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  against  three  Baltimore  radio 
stations  which  had  been  fined  $300  each  in  a 
lower  court,  following  their  citation  for  con- 
tempt. They  were  charged  under  a  rule  simi- 
lar to  the  English,  adopted  by  the  city  bench 
in  1939. 

The  stations  had  broadcast  the  news  that  a 
thirty-one-year-old  Negro,  Eugene  H.  James, 
had  been  arrested  for  the  brutal  murder  of  a 
child,  had  confessed  to  the  police  and  re- 
enacted  his  crime;  and  also  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  attacking  a  white  woman  in  the 
same  woods  some  time  previously  and  had 
served  eight  years  in  prison  for  a  series  of 
stabbing  attacks  on  women.  A  commentator 
for  one  of  the  stations  had  prefaced  his  broad- 
cast with,  "Stand  by  for  a  sensation,"  and 
used  lurid  details  in  reciting  the  story.  This 
commentator  was  personally  fined  $100. 

"The  Court  cannot  help  but  feel,"  Judge 
John  B.  Gray  said  in  his  oral  opinion,  "that 
the  broadcasts  .  .  .  must  have  had  an  indelible 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  and  that  that 
effect  was  one  that  was  bound  to  follow  the 
members  into  the  jury  room." 

Change  of  venue  to  another  county,  he  con- 
tinued, would  not  have  helped  the  defendant, 
since  one  radio  station  had  a  radius  of  750 
miles.  Screening  of  jurors  would  have  been  no 
better  remedy,  since  questions  put  to  prospec- 
tive talesmen  as  to  whether  they  had  heard  the 
radio  story  would  have  "driven  just  one  more 
nail  into  James'  coffin." 
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As  the  case  turned  out,  James,  on  advice 
of  counsel,  forewent  a  jury  trial,  and  was  tried 
by  a  judge.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity,  his  counsel  claiming  that  the  con- 
fession, because  it  had  been  obtained  improp- 
erly, was  inadmissible.  He  was  convicted  by 
the  trial  judge  of  first  degree  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  James'  guilt  or  inno- 
cence that  concerned  the  court,  but  the  prin- 
ciple involved—the  interference  with  due 
process. 

The  radio  stations  claimed  another  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake— free  speech  and  a  free  press. 
They  were  supported  in  their  appeal  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  while  the 
Maryland  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  an 
affiliate,  backed  the  contempt  convictions  on 
due  process  grounds— proof  of  how  thorny  was 
the  issue. 

The  convictions  were  reversed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  held  that  prospective  jurors 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  prejudiced 
by  the  radio  broadcasts.  "There  are  citizens," 
the  opinion  read,  "who  by  training  and  char- 
acter are  capable  of  the  same  firmness  and 
impartiality  as  the  judiciary."  (The  court  did 
not  say  whether  only  such  citizens  are  in- 
variably selected  to  sit  on  juries.) 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  buttressed 
its  opinion  by  citing  previous  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  which  a  majority 
had  held  that  the  publication  in  question  had 
not  presented  "a  clear  and  present  danger" 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the 
Bridges  case,  in  1941,  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black 
wrote  that  even  if  an  out-of-court  publication 
had  had  "a  reasonable  tendency  ...  to  inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  administration  of  jus- 
tice" it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  establish 
punishable  contempt. 

"The  substantial  evil  likely  to  result,"  Mr. 
[ust  ice  Blac  k  wrote,  "must  be  extremely  seri- 
ous and  the  degree  of  imminence  extremely 
high  before  utterance  can  be  punished."  (This 
high  court  decision  involved  two  contempt 
citations  based  on  an  allegedly  threatening 
telegram  Harry  Bridges  had  sent  a  judge  who 
was  passing  on  a  labor  dispute,  and  three 
editorials  about  another  case  printed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  calling  on  a  judge  not  to 
grant  probation  to  two  "gorillas.") 


While  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
thought  it  was  following  Supreme  Court 
precedent,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  later  wrote 
that  the  high  court's  refusal  to  pass  on  the 
case  did  "not  remotely  imply  approval  or  dis- 
approval" of  the  state  court's  action.  In  an 
unusual  opinion  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  say, 
"Wise  adjudication  has  its  own  time  for 
ripening." 

Then,  as  if  to  hint  at  his  own  views,  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  digested  in  an  appendix 
thirteen  English  decisions,  some  recent  and  all 
twentieth-century,  in  which  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  editors  and  publishers.  The 
most  recent  English  case  cited,  one  decided  in 
1949,  was  almost  a  dead  ringer  for  the  Mary- 
land case.  It  concerned  a  man  named  Haigh, 
a  so-called  Bluebeard,  who  had  been  arrested 
and  charged  with  murder.  He  was  in  custody 
when  the  London  Daily  Mirror  said  that  he 
had  committed  other  murders.  The  news- 
paper published  a  photograph  of  one  of  his 
alleged  victims  with  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
Whereupon  Haigh  sued  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher for  criminal  libel.  The  court  said  that 
the  truth  of  the  publication  was  immaterial, 
but  that  the  story  had  made  it  very  difficult 
for  Haigh  to  get  a  fair  trial.  Accordingly,  the 
court  sent  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  to  jail 
for  three  months,  fined  the  publisher  £10,000 
plus  costs,  and  warned  the  directors  of  the 
company  that  the  arm  of  the  law  would  be 
long  enough  to  reach  even  them  in  the  future. 

In  another  case,  decided  in  1936,  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  was  imposed  for  the  use  of  a 
caption,  "Attempt  on  the  King's  Life,"  ac- 
companying a  news  film  which  depicted  the 
arrest  of  a  man  after  a  revolver  had  fallen 
close  to  the  King's  horse.  Subsequently  the 
man  was  charged  merely  with  unlawful 
possession  of  firearms. 

While  English  newspaper  readers 
learned  only  that  Klaus  Fuchs  had 
been  arrested  as  an  atomic  spy— and 
got  no  more  facts  until  he  pleaded  guilty  in 
court— we  in  this  country  read  all  about  his 
confession  and  the  manner  of  his  espionage 
long  before  the  case  was  disposed  of  by  the 
British  court. 

Subsequent  to  Fuchs'  arrest,  the  persons 
(barged  with  atomic  spying  here  were  con- 
victed by  the  newspapers  well  before  trial, 
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whether  or  not  they  confessed.  For  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  in  each  instance 
obligingly  supplied  full  details  about  the 
alleged  spies'  operations. 

Not  only  defendants  accused  of  treason  and 
political  crimes  have  their  guilt  prejudged. 
When  an  arrest  has  been  made  for  a  shocking 
crime,  a  favorite  device  of  the  police  and 
prosecuting  officials  is  to  obtain  a  confession 
and  publicize  it,  the  better  to  advertise  their 
own  zeal.  And  otherwise  sophisticated  news- 
paper readers  tend  to  believe  that  a  confes- 
sion reported  by  the  authorities  must  be  the 
real  thing  in  this  country,  if  not  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Yet  Professor  Edwin  Borchard  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  in  his  book,  Convicting 
the  Innocent,  published  in  1932,  cautioned 
that  confessions,  while  they  may  often  be  con- 
clusive, need  to  be  scrutinized.  "Persons 
charged  with  crime,"  he  wrote,  "are  not  infre- 
quently of  defective  or  inferior  intellect,  and 
even  without  the  use  of  formal  third-degree 
methods,  the  influence  of  a  strong  mind  upon 
a  weaker  often  produces  by  persuasion  or  sug- 
gestion the  desired  result.  .  .  ." 

Where  there  has  been  no  confession  the 
public  appetite  for  revenge,  whetted  by  the 
press,  may  compel  a  defendant's  conviction. 
"In  fourteen  cases,"  Professor  Borchard 
wrote,  "in  which  the  frightful  mistake  com- 
mitted might  have  been  avoided,  public 
opinion  was  excited  and  moved  by  revenge 
to  demand  a  sacrifice,  a  demand  to  which 
prosecution  and  juries  are  not  impervious." 

Certainly  it  can  be  argued  that  if  Haupt- 
mann  had  in  fact  been  innocent,  no  jury 
which  valued  its  collective  life  would  have 
dared  acquit  him. 

Ill 

Some  of  those  who  think  that  "trial  by 
newspaper"  is  a  bogy  and  not  a  reality, 
insist  that  newspapers  have  no  more  in- 
fluence on  jurors  than  on  voters.  Jurors,  the 
Yale  Law  Journal  argues,  are  creatures  of 
their  environment,  and  press  comment  makes 
a  strong  impression  on  them  only  when  it  con- 
forms to  pre-existing  stereotypes  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  In  other  words,  the  newspapers 
tend  to  follow,  rather  than  to  create  bias.  Yet 
no  one  will  deny  that  when  the  newspapers 
publish    a    damaging   revelation    about  a 


political  candidate,  as  for  instance  the  Hanley 
letter  in  the  1950  senatorial  campaign  in  New 
York,  it  costs  him  votes.  By  the  same  token, 
publication  of  a  confession  made  to  the  police, 
or  of  facts  supplied  by  the  latter  about  a  de- 
fendant's record,  would  seem  bound  to  affect 
the  judgment  of  prospective  jurors. 

We  have  only  to  look  honestly  into  our 
own  minds  to  know  that  our  attitude  toward 
a  defendant  is  colored  by  what  we  read  or 
hear  on  the  radio.  And  it  seems  doubtful  that 
all  prejudiced  jurors  can  be  weeded  out  by 
defense  counsel's  questioning  and  use  of  chal- 
lenges, a  device  not  considered  necessary  in 
English  courts.  In  Judge  Rifkind's  opinion 
all  jurors  drawn  to  try  a  widely  publicized 
case  are  bound  to  be  "precharged  human  ves- 
sels" if  they  are  not  "blind,  deaf,  or  illiterate." 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  served  as  jurors 
in  criminal  trials  are  more  in  the  dark  about 
what  happens  to  jurors'  minds  and  con- 
sciences once  they  are  empaneled,  ordered  by 
the  judge  to  consider  only  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  court,  and  made  aware  of  their 
solemn  responsibility.  Will  they  be  inevi- 
tably influenced,  as  Judge  Rifkind  claims,  by 
what  they  may  read  or  hear  on  the  outside? 

Social  scientists  say  we  don't  yet  know  the 
answer,  but  constitutional  lawyers  point  out 
that  even  if  one  juror  is  swayed  the  harm  is 
done.  The  jury  system,  they  remind  us,  pre- 
supposes that  all  twelve  jurors  decide  the  case 
on  the  same  body  of  evidence  and  arguments, 
and  that  all  testimony  be  subject  to  cross- 
examination. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  said  at  Palo  Alto,  "The  trial  judge 
has  largely  lost  control  of  the  influences  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  jury." 

It  is  easier  to  describe  an  evil  than  it  is 
to  prescribe  a  wise  remedy.  Three  pos- 
sible reforms  have  been  suggested:  (1) 
legal  restraints  on  press  and  radio;  (2)  self- 
regulation  by  them;  (3)  the  cutting  off  of  in- 
formation now  freely  supplied  by  the  police 
and  prosecuting  authorities. 

To  effect  the  first  reform,  laws  would  have 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  and  the  states  mak- 
ing executives  of  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions liable  to  fines  and  imprisonment  if  they 
reported  (a)  the  criminal  record  of  the  ac- 
(  used;  (b)  an  alleged  confession  bearing  on 
his  guilt;  (c)  any  statement  by  a  constituted 
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authority  bearing  on  his  guilt;  (d)  any  per- 
son's testimony  as  to  the  defendant's  guilt; 
(e)  any  comment  as  to  the  credibility  of  a 
witness  or  prospective  witness;  (f)  any  state- 
ment as  to  matter  excluded  from  evidence  by 
the  court  at  the  trial  of  the  accused  on  his 
objection. 

This  is  certainly  a  drastic  proposal.  Some 
law  journals  have  held  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  judicial  tyranny  that  has  been  imputed 
to  the  English  system.  The  Harvard  Law 
Review  disagrees,  suggesting  that  this  danger 
could  be  averted  by  providing  for  a  trial  by 
jury— and  under  a  different  judge— of  the  pub- 
lisher or  radio  station  owner  charged  with 
contempt.  (In  the  Baltimore  case,  a  judge 
from  another  jurisdiction  tried  the  contempt 
charges  but  the  radio  stations  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a  jury  trial.) 

Yet  even  if  those  charged  with  contempt 
had  the  full  benefit  of  due  process,  there 
would  be  grave  danger  that  legislatures  and 
lower  courts  which  once  started  limiting  the 
freedom  of  the  press  would,  like  the  camel 
with  its  nose  under  the  tent,  go  beyond  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  defendant  and 
limit  all  reporting  of  trials,  as  in  England,  to 
the  court  record.  Then,  when  a  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  or  a  Scottsboro  or  a  Samuel  Insull 
case  were  up,  the  newspapers  would  not  be 
free  to  ventilate  such  facts  as  they  could  ascer- 
tain, and  to  make  their  own  comments. 

The  view  that  nothing  short  of  legal  re- 
straints  will  correct  the  situation  has  come 
close  to  being  adopted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
committee  of  the  influential  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  an  inter- 
view given  this  writer  last  June  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said  that  "tentative"  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  that  out- 
lined above,  were  being  considered.  But  for 
the  present  the  committee  has  decided  to  seek 
with  the  New  York  publishers  a  voluntary 
modus  operandi  under  which  both  courts  and 
newspapers  would  endeavor  to  protect  the 
rights  of  defendants. 

IV 

Self-regulation  is  no  new  idea.  After  the 
Hauptmann  trial  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  recom- 
mended not  only  that  photographers  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  courtroom  and  the  dignity 


of  the  proceedings  be  preserved,  but  that 
"newspaper  accounts  of  criminal  proceedings 
be  limited  to  accounts  of  occurrences  in  court 
without  argument  of  the  case  to  the  public"; 
that  no  popular  referendum  be  taken  during 
the  trial  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  defendant;  and 
that  bulletins  by  the  defense  to  the  public  be 
forbidden. 

The  ABA  set  up  a  committee  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  press  and  radio,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  demarche.  Now  Judge 
Rifkind  and  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association  talk  of  an  agreement  that  may 
be  worked  out,  and  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Association's  committee  hopes  that  a  plan 
which  could  not  be  implemented  nationwide 
may  succeed  citywide. 

The  hope  would  seem  to  be  forlorn.  As  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pointed  out  years  ago,  news- 
papers which  depend  on  sensation  for  circula- 
tion can  hardly  be  expected  to  abide  by  a 
self-denying  convention,  and  if  one  newspaper 
broke  the  code,  others  would  have  to  follow 
in  self-defense. 

The  Yah  Law  Journal  had  a  point  when  it 
said:  "Unrestricted  comment  is  an  important 
check  on  corrupt,  inadequate,  abusive,  or 
politically  dominated  police  and  judicial  au- 
thority. .  .  .  Restrictions  on  the  press  would 
keep  from  circulation  some  material  vitally 
needed  by  an  informed  electorate."  The 
journal  did  not  add,  but  might  have,  that  our 
police  are  more  corruptible  than  the  English 
and  our  courts  not  so  free  from  political  in- 
fluence. 

It  would  seem  wise  policy,  in  view  of  all 
the  losses  and  gains,  to  let  the  press  print 
what  it  thinks  and  what  it  can  find  out  on  its 
own  initiative. 

But  is  it  wise  policy  for  public  authori- 
ties to  pass  on  to  the  press  revelations 
that  should  be  reserved  for  presentation 
at  the  trial,  provided  the  judge  allows  them 
in  evidence?  Should  not  the  courts,  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  newspapers,  discipline 
their  own  officers  and  cut  off  at  its  source 
the  stream  of  information  which  regularly 
flows  to  popular  media  from  prosecuting 
attorneys,  the  police,  and  the  FBI?  Granted 
that  such  a  rule  would  put  a  crimp  in  the 
political  ambitious  of  prosecuting  officials 
who,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  said,  "now 
hasten  to  the  papers  with  their  theories  and 
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confessions,"  and  "would  mean  less  pub- 
licity for  the  front-page-loving  FBI.  But 
vested  interest  in  self-advertisement  should 
hardly  be  held  paramount  to  the  require- 
ments of  justice. 

Under  a  rule  of  this  kind,  confessions— 
whether  obtained  fairly  or  unfairly— could 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  press,  nor  facts  about 
the  defendant's  record.  This  would  seem  rea- 
sonable enough  to  most  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans until  an  attempt  were  made,  as  hap- 
pened recently,  on  the  President's  life.  Then 
many  would  say  the  public  had  a  right  to 
know  not  only  whether  an  arrest  had  been 
made,  but  whether  the  man  had  confessed 
and  in  what  detail,  and  all  that  the  authori- 
ties had  learned  of  his  background. 

Since  we  have  less  self-restraint  than  the 
British,  who  waited  to  learn  the  facts  about 
the  man  whose  revolver  dropped  close  to  the 
King's  horse,  a  rule  of  silence  imposed  on 
the  police  and  prosecuting  officials  would  in 
a  crisis  take  some  getting  used  to.  It  would 
be  acceptable  only  if  the  courts  brought  to 
speedy  trial  defendants  accused  of  crimes  in- 
fused with  great  public  interest. 

At  present,  reporters  will  tell  you,  police 
and  district  attorneys  in  most  jurisdictions 
are  ready  and  eager  to  pass  out  not  only  news 
of  confessions  but  juicy  evidence,  provided 
this  will  not  tip  their  hands.  The  situation 
was  a  little  different  in  Baltim'ore,  where  the 
court  rule  forbids  disclosure  by  officials.  And 
yet,  after  James'  arrest,  when  the  police  sta- 
tion was  swarming  with  diligent  reporters, 
some  member  of  the  police  force  must  have 
talked;  for  the  newsmen  dug  out  the  story  of 
the  confession  and  phoned  the  Police  Com- 
missioner, who  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
firmed it. 

If  a  no-disclosure  rule  were  enforced  in 
earnest,  no  news  of  a  confession,  bearing  an 
official  stamp,  could  be  published.  While 
there  would  conceivably  be  leaks  from  the 


prosecutor's  office,  these  would  be  few  if  the 
bench  dealt  severely  with  offenders.  The 
secrecy  successfully  imposed  on  grand  jury 
proceedings  proves  that  an  inquisitive  press 
can  be  balked. 

Such  a  reform  would  not  remove  all  the 
threats  to  justice.  A  newsboy  would  still  be 
free  to  hand  a  juror  a  printed  comment  on 
a  witness'  reliability  or  on  the  defendant's 
alleged  guilt,  or  a  story  detailing  excluded 
evidence.  But  the  chance  of  empaneling 
unprejudiced  jurors  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

If  we  prevented  prosecuting  officials  from 
making  improper  disclosures,  this  would  not, 
it  goes  without  saying,  save  from  trial  by 
press  and  radio  a  man  who,  like  Alger  Hiss 
had  already  been  accused  by  a  congressional 
committee  in  open  hearing,  without  benefit 
of  due  process.  It  seems  clear  to  this  writer, 
who  happens  to  believe  Hiss  was  guilty  as 
charged  but  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
danger  to  the  State,  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee's handling  of  his  case  would  have  mili- 
tated against  a  fair  trial  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  press  coverage  following  his  in- 
dictment and  during  his  two  ordeals  in  court. 
But  every  man  tried  in  court  has  not  come 
first  before  a  congressional  committee.  For 
the  benefit  of  defendants  generally,  the  courts 
and  bar  associations  should  consider  a  reform 
in  procedure  which  would  impose  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  on  police,  FBI,  and  all 
prosecuting  officials.  It  is  a  reform  which 
could  be  made  without  recourse  to  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures,  and  one  which 
could  be  made  reasonably  effective  without 
the  invoking  of  criminal  sanctions. 

Some  years  ago  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
/((iii  Judicature  Society  wrote,  "Except  for 
the  slush  and  gush  of  the  sob  artists,  there  is 
very  little  offense  chargeable  against  the 
press  in  which  it  is  not  led  or  abetted  by 
lawyers,  judges,  and  other  public  officials." 


Note  on  "An  Old  Story"  (Page  69) 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  John  Hay.  The  President  was  William 
McKinley.  Both  letters  were  dated  Marc  h  13,  1900:  the  occasion  for 
them  was  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  first  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  (paving  the  way  for  what  subsequently  became  the  Panama 
Canal),  which  the  Senate  so  loaded  down  with  amendments  that  Great 
Britain  rejected  it. 


The  Postman 
Knows  the 
Answer 


Josh  M.  Drake,  Jr. 
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Of  all  the  departments  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  Post  Office  gets  the  most 
criticism  and  abuse.  In  every  session 
of  Congress,  Representatives  and  Senators 
charge  the  postal  department  with  misman- 
agement and,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  make  the 
mail  delivery  self-supporting,  introduce  bills 
to  raise  rates.  The  public  is  angry  when 
rates  go  up  and  service  is  reduced.  Nobody 
can  understand  why  the  mail  continues  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  millions  every  year  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  pay  out  in  postage. 

As  a  rural  mail  carrier,  I  know  the  answer. 
If  we  postal  workers  were  not  obliged  to  de- 
liver free  of  charge  the  mail  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  and  of  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  we  would  clear  money 
and  even  lower  rates.    Since  I  started  to  work 


for  the  Post  Office  Department  three  years 
ago,  I  have  marveled  at  the  efficiency  of  its 
operation  and  been  dumbfounded  at  the  vast 
quantities  of  free  mail  it  handles.  I  am  only 
a  small  cog  in  the  postal  department,  but  I 
see,  while  delivering  the  mail  to  some  350 
families,  that  one  fourth  of  the  first  class  mail 
I  carry  travels  free.  The  people  who  pay  for 
this  delivery  would  be  astonished  to  watch 
how  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
abuse  their  franking  privileges,  especially  be- 
fore election.  Several  times  a  year  most  legis- 
lators send  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
brown  envelopes  containing  copies  of  speeches 
they  have  made  on  the  floor.  Their  sole 
object  is  to  convince  their  constituents  that 
they  are  doing  a  good  job,  and  it  is  their 
constituents  who  pay  for  this  publicity. 
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Many  departments  of  the  government  flood 
the  mails,  but  most  of  their  output  is  legiti- 
mate. In  looking  after  17,000,000  veterans, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  sends  out  several 
train-loads  of  mail  annually.  And  the 
Treasury  Department  has  to  get  in  touch 
several  times  a  year  with  almost  every  adult 
in  America.  Shortly  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, income  tax  blanks  go  out,  as  you  well 
know;  then  we  carriers  deliver  income  tax 
refunds  a  few  weeks  later.  For  all  of  this 
extra  work,  which  necessitates  the  hiring  of 
extra  help,  the  Post  Office  gets  no  extra 
revenue. 

Outnumbering  the  mail  of  all  other  depart- 
ments are  the  letters,  pamphlets,  and  cards 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  these  items  come 
from  Washington-perhaps  that  is  why  we 
rural  earners  know  more  clearly  than  most 
citizens  what  is  going  on.  In  almost  every 
agricultural  town  there  is  a  local  County 
Agent,  a  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  and 
a  Soil  Conservation  Office,  in  addition  to  the 
local  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion Office.  The  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  sends  out  a  batch  of  cards  reminding 
farm  ladies  of  the  date  of  their  next  club 


meeting.  The  County  Agent  sends  out  free 
letters  to  the  4-H  Club  members.  The  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration  Office 
sends  out  pamphlets  to  the  farmers.  In  the 
past  few  years,  when  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
handle  this  output  because  it  is  in  my  bag, 
I  have  become  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  bulk  of  this  mail  goes  out,  like  that  of 
Congress,  to  impress  people  with  what  a  good 
job  the  Department  is  doing. 

In  each  state,  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  continually  mailing  out 
questionnaires  asking  the  farmers  how  many 
mules,  cows,  chickens,  hogs,  and  sheep  they 
own.  Enclosed  is  a  franked  reply  envelope 
for  the  farmers'  convenience.  From  the  re- 
plies he  receives,  the  Statistician  makes  his 
report  and  mails  copies  (free)  to  farmers  all 
over  the  state.  I  find  these  complicated  re- 
ports thrown  down,  unread,  beside  the  mail- 
boxes all  along  my  route. 

Conoressmen  and  Senators  could  save  them- 

o 

selves  the  trouble  of  running  down  the  Post 
Office  by  cleaning  out  a  few  closets— beginning 
with  their  own.  If  the  two  worst  offenders, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Congress 
itself,  were  forced  to  quit  politicking  by  mail, 
the  Post  Office  would  get  out  of  the  red. 
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I spent  a  morning  recently  doing  some- 
thing no  adult  should  have  to  do.  Under 
the  eye  of  the  record  buyer  for  Gimbel's, 
that  tremendous  New  York  department  store, 
I  gathered  up  an  armful  of  children's  records 
and  sat  down  in  a  glass  room  in  front  of  a 
Magnavox  and  listened  to  what  the  very 
young  are  subjected  to  musically  by  their 
elders.  I  went  through  "Pinocchio"  and 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  under  the  guidance 
of  a  narrator  called  Uncle  Henry,  his  sooth- 
ins:  voice  taking-  me  in  and  out  of  rabbit  holes 
and  into  Booby  Land.  I  worried  over  the 
little  girl  who  was  told  to  weave  straw  into 
gold,  and  was  comforted  by  the  squeaky  voice 
of  Rumpelstiltskin  who  bailed  her  out  of  her 
quandary.  I  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a  popular  clown  called  Bozo  and 
visited  with  fish  who  could  talk.  I  listened 
(very  briefly)  to  a  few  Mother  Goose  rhymes, 
some  Winnie  the  Pooh,  and  to  something 
called  "Nature  Mouse,"  which  the  record 
buyer  had  told  me  was  a  little  more  sophisti- 
cated than  the  general  run  of  children's 
records.  I  also  listened  to  the  King  Cole  Trio, 
exponents  of  hot  jazz  for  adults,  playing  "Old 
Mac  Donald  Had  a  Farm"  and  "Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb,"  and  they  reminded  me  of  a 
boy  who  lived  next  door  to  us  when  I  was  a 
child.  He  used  to  play  hymns  to  jazz  time, 
and  he  has  grown  up  to  be  the  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

By  no  means  have  I  made  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  children's  record  field,  w  hich  is 
exhaustive  and  would  be  exhausting.  I  merely 
scratched  a  few  surfaces  of  what  Gimbel's  has 
to  offer,  I've  talked  with  a  few  people  who 
make  records  for  the  young,  and  I've  learned 
a  few  things  about  the  record  business  which 
are  significant— certainly  to  Gimbel's  and  the 
record  manufacturers,  and  probably  to  the 
future  state  of  culture  as  well. 

Until  five  or  six  years  ago  the  children's 


record  business  was  a  stepchild  of  the  record 
industry;  nobody  paid  it  much  mind  and  the 
quality  was,  by  present  standards,  pretty 
poor.  Now  children's  records  account  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  records  at  Gim- 
bel's around  Christmas  time  and  about  25 
per  cent  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  and  the 
manufacturers  (of  whom,  the  record  buyer 
at  Gimbel's  said,  "There  are  hundreds  and 
they  are  always  going  in  and  out  of  business") 
have  really  put  their  minds  on  this  business 
as  a  money-maker.  The  big  producers- 
Columbia,  Decca,  Victor,  and  Capitol— now 
have  elaborate  lines  and  employ  a  varied  lot 
of  expensive  talents  such  as  Danny  Kaye, 
Ray  Bolger,  Arthur  Godfrey,  Noel  Coward, 
Fredric  March,  Groucho  Marx,  and  others, 
and  they  take  their  educational  function  with 
dead  seriousness.  Educationally,  however, 
the  most  serious  of  the  lot  seems  to  me  to  be 
the-  Children's  Record  Guild,  which  operates 
on  something  like  a  magazine  subscription 
basis,  and  to  which  we  will  return  in  a 
minute. 

Children  evidently  do  not  buy  records  for 
themselves;  they  take  what  they  get  and  like 
it.  Parents  and  grandparents  buy  them  for 
various  reasons;  some  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  musical  education,  but  the  chief  motive 
seems  to  be  to  keep  the  youngsters  occupied. 

Now  it  appears  that  since  the  invention  of 
"non-breakable  records"  (I  was  told  that  they 
can  be  smashed  by  a  really  willful  and  de- 
structive child  who  puts  his  heart  into  it) 
the  children  have  been  able  to  play  their  own 
as  soon  as  they  can  master  the  simple  tech- 
nique of  starting  the  player  and  putting  a 
record  on.  This  is  a  skill  which  can  be  ac- 
quired long  before  the  skill  of  reading,  and 
some  manufacturers,  notably  the  publishers 
Simon  &  Schuster,  who  put  out  a  large  list  of 
small  records  called  "Golden  Records"  (an 
adjunct  to  their  excellent  Golden  Books  for 
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children)  put  pictures  on  the  record  labels  so 
that  the  child  who  cannot  read  can  tell  what 
he's  setting.    "Donald  Duck,  Cowboy  for 
example  has  a  little  picture  of  Donald  on  the 
label  in  chaps  and  holster  and  ten-gallon  hat. 
Those  records-which  are  accompanied  (in 
the  same  album)    by  a  complete  text  and 
lavishly  colored  pictures-have  other  devices 
for  helping  the  not  yet  literate.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  record  the  narrator  will  in- 
dicate how  the  child  can  know  that  it  is  time 
to  turn  over  the  page  and  look  at  the  next 
picture.  In  the  Little  Nipper  Series  (put  out 
U  Victor-Nipper  is  that  dog  who  listens  to 
his  master's  voice)  sometimes  Nipper  will 
bark  when  page-turning  time  comes;  in  other 
series  sometimes  a  horn  toots,  sometimes  the 
narrator,  so  help  me,  indicates  the  end  of  the 
page  by  sneezing. 

Packaoin^  is  almost  as  important  a  part  ot 
the  children's  record  business  as  the  records 
themselves.    Many    of   the   envelopes  and 
albums  in  which  records  are  sold  are  as  elabo- 
rate as  expensive  children's  books,  and  pre- 
sumably the  child  can  be  helped  to  learn  to 
read  by  following  the  text  as  the  narrator 
narrates.   (It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that 
they  don't  learn  to  read  aloud  like  many  of 
the  narrators,  whose  oily  and  unctuous  voices 
and  painfully  condescending  attitudes,  would 
make  a  pretty  grim  model  lor  anyone  to  fol- 
low )    One  companv,  the  Children's  Press, 
whith  pUts  out  a  line  called  "Star-Bright 
Musical  Pack-o'-Fun,"   inserts  an  unbreak- 
able record  into  the  cover  of  a  little  coloring 
book,  which  also  has  what  are  called  "punch- 
out  toys"  on  the  back  cover. 


-m  -ror  all  of  the  record  containers  are  for 
\k      entertainment,    however;    some  of 
^|    them  are  dead  serious,  and  consist  of 
advice  and  counsel  to  parents.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  records  of  the  Children's 
Record  Guild,  of  27  Thompson  Street,  New 
York;  it  approaches  the  whole  business  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  an  educational  founda- 
tion, but  manages  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain the  light  touch.  The  education  it  pro- 
motes is  primarily  musical,  but  a  good  deal 
is  added  besides.    Every  record  is  as  full  of 
conditioning  for  the  child  as  a  fruit  cake  is 
of  raisins. 

Take  for  example  a  record  called  "The 
Lonesome    House"     (for    the  five-to-eight- 


year  group).  First  it  attempts  to  teach  a  child 
to  listen  to  the  casual  sounds  around  him,  the 
squeaking  of  the  shutters,  the  dripping  of  the 
faucet,  the  creaking  of  the  stairs,  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  window  (maybe,  on 
second  thought,  this  house  needs  the  atten- 
tion of  a  plumber  and  a  carpenter).  Each 
of  these  sounds  is  demonstrated  by  an  instru- 
ment, or  several,  and  the  whole  thing  ends 
up  as  a  sort  of  symphonic  arrangement.  The 
text  (or  I  should  say  "narration")  is  enter- 
taining and  the  musical  sounds  are  clear  and 
in  the  contemporary  idiom.  Not  only  is  the 
child  conditioned  to  modern  musical  sounds, 
but  the  record  is  intended  to  make  the  noises 
of  an  empty  house  be  enjoyable,  not  fright- 
ening.   Another   record   produced   by  the 
Guild,  "Mr.  Grump  and  the  Dingle  School 
Band,"  ingeniously  exposes  each  of  the  band 
instruments  singly,  and  teaches  the  beauties 
of  co-operative  effort  as  well.  It  also  goes  to 
show  that  even  sour  Mr.  Grump,  a  pickle 
merchant,  can't  resist  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls 
tooting  happily  together.  The  march,  which 
is  the  theme  of  this  record,  was  composed  for 
it  by  Richard  Mohaupt,  and  has  been  well 
enough  thought  of  to  be  performed  by  major 
symphony  orchestras  as  part  of  their  reper- 
tories. - 

There  is  nothing  hit-or-miss  about  the 
Record  Guild.  Every  part  of  every  record  is 
tested  on  children,  wrangled  over  by  experts 
(musical  and  educational)  ,  and,  to  use  the 
Guild's  own  words,  the  final  products  "have 
been  endorsed  by  leading  educators,  musi- 
cians, and  child-guidance  experts."  It  seems 
remarkable  to  me  that  in  view  of  this  they 
should  remain  entertaining  to  children,  but 
they  do.  The  records  cost  $1.15  each  at  record 
stores,  and  members  of  the  Guild  are  "secured 
through  direct  mail,  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  radio  advertising."  The  records  are  be- 
ing used  in  a  thousand  schools  in  all  forty- 
eight  states,  and  the  membership  is  expected 
tcTexceed  100,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  It's 
pushing  that  already. 

The  price  range  of  children's  records  is 
wide.  The  Golden  Records  (at  Gimbel's  the 
ones  based  on  Walt  Disney  characters  sell 
best)  cost  a  quarter,  as  do  such  items  as 
Columbia's  Playtime  recordings  of  "Rumpel- 
stiltskin,"  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  "The 
Little  Red  Hen,"  and  other  such  perennials. 
Albums  (with  the  picture-text  arrangement) 
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run  in  price  just  about  the  same  as  albums 
for  adults.  (An  adult,  when  you  are  talking 
of  children's  records,  seems  to  be  anyone 
over  twelve  years  of  age;  most  of  the  children's 
records  are  geared  for  the  really  little  fel- 
lows.) 

The  quality  range  is  as  wide  as  the  price 
range,  but  does  not  necessarily  follow  the 
same  pattern.  I  thought  some  of  the  expen- 
sive albums  were  appallingly  sentimental  and 
over-produced,  and  some  of  the  twenty-five 
centers  were  more  direct,  less  condescending, 
and  better  fun.  But  the  industry's  effort  is  all 
in  the  direction  of  quality.  Frank  Luther, 
who  records  the  Babar  series  and  a  good 
many  fairy  tales  and  the  like  for  Decca,  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  of  the  narrators. 
I'm  glad  the  kiddies  enjoy  him;  I  don't.  On 
the  other  hand  Jose  Ferrer  telling  the  life 
of  Schubert  (with  familiar  examples  of  his 
work)  has  been  a  favorite  with  my  own 
children  for  a  long  while  and  I  enjoy  it  my- 
self—or did  the  first  dozen  times  I  had  to 
hear  it.  Danny  Kaye  doing  "Tubby  the 
Tuba"  (my  favorite  of  all  the  children's 
records)  is  an  example  of  an  actor  who  knows 
precisely  when  and  when  not  to  overdo 
things.  Fredric  March's  "The  Selfish  Giant" 
and  any  one  of  the  recordings  of  "Peter  and 
the  Wolf"  are  of  a  quality  which  one  is  glad 
to  have  go  into  a  child's  ear— even  if  it  goes 
straight  out  again.  It  is  obviously  not  impos- 
sible to  combine  quality  and  fun,  and  this  is 
what  the  best  of  the  records  now  do. 

I  asked  the  buyer  at  Gimbel's  what  he 
thought  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
record  manufacturers  to  employ  stage  per- 
sonalities to  perform  for  children.  "The 
children  don't  care,"  he  said,  "but  the  parents 
do."  Names,  of  course,  mean  nothing  to  the 
children.  The  stories  mean  everything,  and 
the  amount  of  noise  the  records  make. 
Records  that  are  "nice  and  noisy,"  one  of  the 
salesgirls  told  me,  are  always  popular. 

But  the  most  popular  ol  all,  or  at  least 
those  that  seem  to  sell  best,  are  "Cinderella" 
and  "Mother  Goose,"  and  whether  this  is 
because  children  like  them  or  because  grand- 
mothers constitute  such  a  large  percentage  of 
ose  who  buy  records  for  children  nobody  at 
Gimbel's  seemed  to  know.  In  any  event,  here 
are  tradition  and  progress  battling  it  out  as 
usual  but  with  a  happier  balance  than  is 
found  in  most  cultural  contests.    It  seems 


clear  that  the  record  manufacturers  are  at 
least  as  interested  in  making  future  custom;  i  s 
for  their  wares  as  they  are  in  just  selling  to 
children.  The  best  records,  the  most  imagina- 
tive, from  my  point  of  view,  are  those  which 
teach  children  how  to  listen  to  music— 
"Tubby  the  Tuba,"  "Sparky's  Magic  Piano," 
and  "The  Lonesome  House,"  in  which  the 
motive  is  ulterior  and  the  imagination  is 
really  given  a  chance  to  work  overtime.  What- 
ever fun  the  children  get  from  them  (and 
they  get  plenty)  it  is  the  residue  that  will 
stand  them  (and  music)  in  good  stead  later  on. 

W estivard  the  Course  of 
Self -consciousness 

For  fifty  years  The  New  York  Store  of 
Amarillo,  Texas,  has  sold  equipment  for 
ranch-hands— Levis,  work  gloves,  saddles, 
bridles,  boots,  and  the  like.  A  Texan-turned- 
New-Yorker  went  home  recently  to  see  his 
family  in  Amarillo,  and  he  reports  that  the 
name  of  The  New  York  Store  has  been 
changed  to  The  Frontier  Shop. 

Arte  Duce 

Virtually  since  1946,  when  travel  to 
Europe  opened  up  again,  the  verdict 
of  returning  sniffers-at-the-wind  and 
hsteners-at-the-grass-roots  has  been  that  Italy 
was  the  place.  Whether  for  movies,  for  deco- 
rative arts,  or  for  what  H.  L.  Mencken  called 
"beautiful  letters,"  we  were  to  understand 
that  Paris  was  dead  on  its  feet  and  that  all 
who  cared  for  such  things  had  headed  south. 
"Who  won  the  war?"  I  once  heard  an  archi- 
tect ask  a  veteran  newspaper  reporter. 
"Why,"  he  said,  "Italy,  of  course." 

The  renaissance  has  been  most  notable  in 
architecture,  or  rather  in  the  one  branch  of 
the  mother  art  that  a  desolated  country  can 
indulge  in-interior  decoration,  particularly 
lighting.  Italian  lamps  have  received  the  last- 
ditch  compliment  of  imitation  by  American 
designers,  and  a  number  of  the  originals  are 
now  sold  directly  (though  on  special  order) 
by  American  dealers  in  lighting  fixtures.  The 
style  of  the  Italian  moderns  in  all  depart- 
ments, possessing  a  playful  elegance  and  a 
claim  to  roots  in  its  national  past,  appeals 
to  those  who  would  like  our  own  "modern" 
to  be  more  palatable  or  indigenous,  and  the 
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run  has  been  on  (among  architects  and  deco- 
rators) to  get  to  the  books  first  and  see  what 
was  coming  next— the  books,  in  this  case, 
being  magazines  like  the  Italian  Domus,  or 
the  American  Arts  and  Architecture  or  In- 
teriors, which  have  faithfully  conveyed  up-to- 
date  information  to  the  trade. 

During  the  next  three  years,  through  the 
good  offices  of  twelve  American  art  museums 
and  an  eleemosynary  group  organized  by 
Max  Ascoli,  it  will  be  possible  for  many  more 
potential  imitators  to  check  up  on  Italian 
arts  and  crafts.  A  traveling  exhibit  called 
"Italy  at  Work,"  which  will  be  at  the  Art 
Institute  in  Chicago  during  the  next  two 
months,  is  to  move  from  museum  to  museum 
on  a  schedule  that  takes  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try. It  will  be  on  show  at  the  De  Young 
Memorial  in  San  Francisco  during  June  and 
July,  at  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Art  Museum 
in  September  and  October,  and  at  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  Thereafter  it  will  hit 
Houston,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore,  and  Providence— in  that 
order  and  weather  permitting.  If  you  live  a 
day's  drive  from  any  of  these  places,  it  would 
be  worth  the  trip. 

Consider  "Italy  at  Work,"  if  you  will,  as 
the  jumping-off-place  for  airy  thoughts.  On 
the  face  it  is  a  plea  for  craftsmanship.  "The 
Italian  is  an  individualist,"  reads  the  show's 
catalogue.  "Hence  this  exhibition.  ...  In 
this  age  of  industrialization  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  health  of  our 
civilization  depends  on  a  just  balance  be- 
tween mechanized  and  individual  creation." 
But  one  man's  balance  is  another  man's 
vertigo.  What  are  we  to  say,  in  another  coun- 
try, of  this  body  of  evidence  that  the  Italian 
workman  will  take  infinite  pains  for  little 
cash,  or  that  whether  in  ceramics  or  straw  or 
pietro  dura  he  can  allow  himself  outbursts  of 
"great  impatience."  The  phrase  is  used  by 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  an  American  de- 
signer who  as  one  of  a  group  of  judges  picked 
entries  for  the  exhibit  in  Italy,  to  describe 
his  own  reaction  to  "a  formidable  energy  that 
was  almost  embarrassing  at  times."  We  are 
embarrassed  at  either  extreme— at  the  idea 
of  slave  labor,  or  the  failure  of  our  own  sys- 
tem to  provide  at  equal  expense  objects  that 
are  equally  beautiful.  Mr.  Teague,  as  he 
remarks,  is  "no  traitor  to  mass  production," 
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but  he  cannot  help  noticing  that  Italian  de- 
sign is  by  inference  a  criticism  of  our  own. 

They  even  take  us  on  at  our  game  of 
streamlining  household  objects  into  a  shell 
of  sleek  efficiency.  Among  the  best  exhibits, 
in  fact,  are  the  typewriters  of  Adriano  Olivetti 
of  Ivrea.  They  are  incredibly  composed  and 
competent  in  shape,  yet  secretly  sculptural 
and  baroque,  as  though  the  designer  were 
saying:  Look,  I  can  play  too.  And  even  for 
the  purely  Italian  purpose  of  brewing  caffe 
espresso,  there  is  a  gadget  as  rigorously  tear- 
drop molded  as  our  latest  juicer,  yet  half 
again  as  lively.  Appropriately,  or  in  a  back- 
handed reference  to  the  status  of  technology, 
its  trade  name  is  "Atomic." 

Yet,  on  the  basis  of  this  exhibit,  I  will 
not  abandon  the  belief  that  in  Italy,  too, 
there  is  an  imbalance  between  mechanized 
and  individual  work.  Too  much  "formid- 
able energy,"  for  my  money,  has  gone  into 
artifacts  that  are  properly  characterized  on 
this  side  of  the  water  as  "artsy-craftsy,"  or 
into  the  design  of  interiors  that  differ  from 
those  of  American  decorators  only  in  the 
original  quality  of  taste  that  has  here  gone 
wrong.  The  technologist's  credo:  Why  do 
worse  by  hand  what  is  already  done  badly 
enough  by  machines? 

The  best  balance  of  credit  might  consist 
in  allowing  the  hand-worker  the  privilege  of 
experiment,  but  with  the  penalty  of  leader- 
ship, which  is  that  he  may  not  always  be 
followed.  Then  let  the  American  mechanic 
mass-produce  the  Italian  craftsman's  best. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  one  of  the  two 
lamps  which  seem  to  me  the  high-spots  of 
the  show  (by  Arte  Luce  and  Azucena  of 
Milan)  will  eventually  be  handled  this  way. 
The  lamp  resembles  an  inverted  saucer  of 
considerable  flatness,  hung  far  out  from  the 
wall  on  a  delicate  triangular  bracket;  and  I 
hope  that  Arte  Luce  will  turn  over  the  Amer- 
k  an  rights  to  Lightolier,  which  w  ill  order  for 
you  now  if  you  want  one  badly  enough.  What- 
ever happens,  the  flat-plate  effect  is  probably 
here  to  stay,  for  it  has  already  displaced  an 
earlier  style  of  lighting  in  popular  favor. 
"One  thing  you  have  to  say  for  the  Italian 
lamps,"  said  the  same  architect  who  won- 
dered who  won  the  war.  "They  killed  off 
the  gooseneck." 

— Mr.  Harper 
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Not  So  Brave  New  Worlds 
Charles  Poore 


The  prophetic  novelists  who  explore  the 
future  used  to  beguile  us  with  serenely 
simple  Utopias.  Now  they  threaten  us 
with  appallingly  complicated  hells.  And 
both,  as  someone  once  said  of  Walter  Lipp- 
raann,  are  apt  to  proceed  with  flawless  and 
majestic  logic  from  one  false  premise  to  the 
next.  For  no  one,  so  far,  has  really  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  wallpaper  on  an  unbuilt 
house.  Though  there  have  been  some  spec- 
tacularly impressive  tries. 

Aldous  Huxley,  I  suppose,  with  his  clin- 
ically disquieting  Brave  New  World,  is  as 
responsible  as  anyone— in  that  world  forever 
dawning— for  the  acceleration  of  this  fine  old 
Wellsian  trend  that  reached  such  baleful 
velocity  in  George  Orwell's  Nineteen  Eighty- 
four. 

And  Orwell,  I  believe,  owed  something  to 
Eugene  Zamiatin's  We,  published  here  in  the 
nineteen-twenties,  when  "Whither  are  we 
drifting?"  was  a  phrase  charged  with  more 
lively  curiosity,  less  wallowing  in  despair.  At 
any  rate,  the  growing,  spreading,  and  some- 
how reassuringly  eternal  doomsday  fashion 
always  turns  up  some  wonderfully  provoking- 
reading.  And  why  not?  It  has  at  its  com- 
mand the  incomparable  resources  of  the  mod- 
ern novel. 

The  world  demands  an  image  of  its  future. 
It  gets  a  gallery  of  grotesques.  Only  a  seedy 
sort  of  defeatist,  tiresome  and  forlorn,  would 
say  it  is  entirely  because  that's  the  savage  way 
things  look  now— overlooking  our  day's  share 
of  exuberance  and  valor.  It's  also— is  it  not?— 


by  way  of  warning.  In  order  that  the  world 
may  have  a  chance  to  mend  its  ways.  Pre- 
ferably, of  course,  in  line  with  more  or  less 
symbolic  precepts,  based  on  the-  private  lives 
of  the  public  prophets.  Scratch  a  prophet 
and  you'll  find  a  reformer,  every  time. 

Now  it  may  be  "that  all  prophets,  of  every 
sort,  should  be  cordially  asked  to  venture  on 
a  casual  test,  an  easy  exercise  oj  their  frisky 
powers.  Ask  them  to  name  five  or  six  famous 
common  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stoc  k 
Exchange.  Get  them  to  write  down  for  you 
what  they  think  each  one  will  be  selling  at, 
one  week  from  now,  one  month  from  now, 
and  on  the  first  of  each  month  thereafter,  for 
a  while.  When  they  show  they  can  hit  the 
answers  right  on  the  nose,  start  believing 
their  visions  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
And  if  they  fail,  why,  at  least  Ave  can  listen  to 
them  thereafter  without  worrying  too  stren- 
uously over  the  possibility  that  all  the  (lis 
asters  they  prophesy  will  soon  be  clattering 
around  our  heads. 

I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  in  moments  of 
nostalgia  for  the  good  old  novels  of  the  future 
people  used  to  write  in  the  bad  old  days,  that 
prophetic  novels  have  just  about  reached 
their  arcane  limits.  Then  I  start  to  read  a 
Koestler  or  a  Robert  Lewis  Taylor  (whose 
Adrift  in  a  Boneyard ,  published  by  Double- 
day  two  or  three  years  ago,  remains  the 
breeziest  and  most  entertaining  what-m 
of  our  day)  and  my  interest  rises  again.  Since 
tomorrow  is  inevitable,  why  not  enjoy  it— or 
deplore  it— vicariously? 
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There  is  something  stimulatingly  con- 
tradictory in  the  variety  of  futures  Ave 
are  constantly  being  offered.  One  writer 
tells  us  this,  another  tells  us  that,  and  then 
another  clearly  indicates  that  they're  both 
way  off  the  beam  on  the  tricky  lanes  of  des- 
tiny. There  are  special  styles  in  prophetic 
prose:  some  very  strict  and  spare,  some  very 
lush  and  rare;  some  full  of  science,  some  full 
of  beans.  Two  new  novels  that  illustrate, 
among  other  things,  the  nationalistic,  or,  per- 
haps one  might  better  say  the  continental, 
tides  now  running  are  Arthur  Koestler's  The 
Age  of  Longing  (Macmillan,  $3.50)  and 
Philip  Wylie's  The  Disappearance  (Rine- 
hart,  $3.50)  . 

Mr.  Koestler,  who  has  costumed  so  many 
liberals  in  so  many  hair  shirts,  and  heard 
their  howls  for  more,  joins  the  Good  Gra- 
cious What  Next  Brigade  with  the  most 
devastating  satire  he  has  so  far  written— and 
with  a  complete  line  of  garments  for  future 
repentances,  some  new,  some  old,  appro- 
priate to  all  creeds  and  all  occasions.  His 
suave  and  stinging  story  is  set  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  political  circles  of  Paris'  coming 
nineteen-fifties,  yet  it  leaves  few  stones  of 
current,  Russia-haunted  controversy  un- 
thrown.  The  distinguished  editors  of  this 
magazine  last  month  performed  their  Aztec 
rite  of  exhibiting  the  heart  of  Mr.  Koestler's 
book,  so  I  need  not  tell  you  that  once  again 
he  is  writing  in  the  best  of  form  and  at  the 
top  of  his  bent. 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  say  which  character 
is  supposed  to  be  which  brave  survivor  of 
Stalin's  purges  or  which  dupe  of  Stalin's 
words.  Or  even  guess  which  may  represent 
Sartre  or  Malraux  or  Maritain,  since  I  have  an 
immense  veneration  for  the  laws  of  libel,  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and  the  tradition  of  dueling, 
a  European  sport  that  one  of  these  funereal 
jokers  thinks  of  reviving  in  the  course  of  the 
book. 

I  do  know  that  the  preposterous  heroine, 
an  American  beauty  who  has  a  glum  and 
bloodcurdlingly  talkative  carnal  affair  with  a 
Communist  beast,  comes  straight  out  of  the 
stereotypes  of  European  stock.  But— shades 
of  Puccini!— how  she's  changed  since  she 
appeared  in  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West. 
Now  she's  just  a  gold-rich  girl  from  the  in- 
furiatingly  prosperous  Western  world,  and 
all  tarnished  with  Lost  Illusions,  which  is 
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the  carte  d'jdentite  that  all  characters  in  a 
novel  called  The  Age  of  Longing  are  natu- 
rally expected  to  carry. 

You  might  call  Mr.  Koestler's  new  book  a 
parliament  of  pessimism,  or  a  carnival  of 
contemptuous  respect  for  all  ideas,  or  a 
Parisian  dress  rehearsal  for  another  ending  to 
another  world.  But  after  you  have  read  it 
you  know  that  you  have  spent  several  bril- 
liantly disenchanted  evenings  hearing  a  true 
expert  play  his  five-finger  exercises  (the  five 
fingers  are  War,  Famine,  Pestilence,  Death, 
and  Stalin)  on  the  best  keyboard  of  damna- 
tion. No  holds  are  barred,  no  feelings  are 
spared,  when  questing  Koestler  stalks  the 
night.  He's  still,  incidentally,  looking  for 
that  Interregnum  Oasis  he's  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

It  is  as  if  the  man  who  wrote  Darkness  at 
Noon— ten  chapters,  or  thereabouts,  that 
shook  the  world,  or  thereabouts— had  tem- 
porarily forsaken  the  past's  torments  and  the 
present's  terrors  to  venture  into  the  future's 
general  prospects  for  universal  hellishness  un- 
der the  spreading  black  despotism  of  Mus- 
covy. And  found  that  the  torments  multi- 
plied the  terrors  as  time  marched  on.  Two  of 
the  few  bright  spots  I  could  see  were  that 
Mr.  Koestler  tapped  Stalin  into  the  ash  can 
with  his  typewriter  and  George  Bernard  Shaw 
seemed  at  one  point  to  have  unexpectedly 
lived  into  the  Koestlerian  future. 

If  General  Eisenhower  reads  The  Age  of 
Longing  he  may  wonder  whether  the  ungrate- 
ful talk-talk-talkers  who  swarm  through  its 
pages  are  worth  the  effort  of  attempting 
again  the  most  dazzlingly  difficult  of  all  great 
maneuvers,  carrying  a  coalition  of  allies  to 
victory.  If  Herbert  Hoover  reads  it,  he  can 
say  "I  told  you  so"  to  the  chatter-chatter- 
chatter  of  meticulously  expressed  funk  in 
bedlam. 

In  the  beginning  The  Age  of  Longing— 
we  name  our  ages  more  and  more  ro- 
mantically and  look  at  them  more  and 
more  dyspeptically— reminded  me  somewhat 
of  Remarque's  Arch  of  Triumph,  with  its  vol- 
uble and  vicarious  acts  of  symbolic  revenge. 
In  the  closing  pages,  with  another  world  war 
on  the  horizon,  it  was  more  in  the  mood  of 
Evelyn  Waugh's  Vile  Bodies.  At  other  times, 
I  seemed  to  be  seeing  again  lost  acts  from 
S.  N.  Behrman's  fine  plays  of  the  nineteen- 
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thirties,  when  Ina  Clair  or  Kath- 
arine Cornell  was  always  being 
torn  between  strenuous  love  with 
the  young  radical  or  placid  security 
with  the  old  conservative,  while  peo- 
ple wandered  in  and  out,  in  and 
out,  talking  very  lightly  about  very 
weighty  matters,  very  lucidly  about 
the  better-known  obscurities  of  our 
badly  lighted  age. 

But  Koestler  is  toujours  Koestler. 
He  has  had,  by  now,  almost  as  many 
imitators  among  the  Little  Red 
Sheep  who  have  Gone  Astray  as 
Hemingway  has  had  among  the 
Hemingwayfarers.  No  one  else 
makes  quite  so*  urgent  his  eternal 
question,  asked  by  every  character: 
"What  do  you  believe?"  and  then 
the  interminable  cascades  of  "Why? 
Why?  Why?"  No  one  else  pursues  so 
tirelessly  the  riddles  of  political  sin, 
repentance,  and  atonement,  against 
topical  backgrounds  of  atomic  war- 
fare, Russian  imperialism  (Russia  is 
now  known  as  the  "Commonwealth 
of  Freedomloving  People,"  a  nice 
touch) ,  and  the  American  dollars 
that  people  beyond  these  shores  so 
often  desj^ise,  so  often  desire. 

Koestler  opens  his  novel  of  the 
future  with  the  fireworks  of 
a  joyless  Bastille  Day.  Philip  Wylie 
closes  his  novel  of  the  future  with 
the  joyful  fireworks  that  celebrate 
the  return  of  woman  to  man,  the 
return  of  man  to  woman,  after  four 
frantic  years  of  eventful  separa- 
tion. 

In  The  Disappearance,  Mr.  Wylie 
piles  catastrophe  upon  catastrophe 
during  the  time  that  the  women  try 
to  run  the  planet  without  men,  and 
the  men,  at  the  same  set  of  moments, 
try  to  run  creation  without  women. 
Yet  he  never  manages  to  make  his 
bloodiest  battle  or  his  most  devastat- 
ing plague  sound  half  as  terrible  as 
one  of  Koestler's  individual  recol- 
lections of  an  hour  in  a  torture  cell. 
Why?  Well,  for  one  reason,  because 
we  know  that  Wylie  is  an  optimist 
just  as  well  as  we  know  that  Koestler 
is  a  pessimist.  We're  pretty  sure 
that,  in  Koestler,  a  lot  of  things  will 
come  out  all  wrong;  in  Wylie,  we're 
absolutely  certain  that  all  will  be 
well,  the  incidental  casualties  not- 
withstanding. 

Koestler  is  content,  for  the  time 
being,  to  show  us  Europe  sliding 
into  the  new  dark  ages.  Wylie  dips 


the  whole  world  into  an  apocalyptic 
bath,  soaps  it,  scrubs  it,  and  brings 
it  out,  four  years  later,  looking  to 
us  just  about  as  it  did  when  it  went 
under  the  Wylian  waters  of  words. 
It  is  said  and  supposed  to  be  much 
improved,  though. 

Koestler's  people  are  doomed  to  a 
long  stay  in  the  trough  of  the  waves 
of  history.  Wylie's  get  a  complete 
renaissance  and  reformation  in  the 
course  of  forty-odd  antic  and  gal- 
vanic months  of  upheaval.  The 
central  point  of  Koestler's  novel  is 
the  breaking  up  of  the  lurid  liaison 
between  Hydie— that's  her  name— 
the  American  girl,  and  Fedya,  the 
portable  Soviet  bureaucrat.  The 
central  point  of  Wylie's  novel  is  the 
reuniting  of  Dr.  Gaunt,  a  Florida 
philosopher  and  theoretical  physicist, 
and  Paula,  his  well-beloved  wife, 
a  lady  who  turns  out  to  have  many 
more  capabilities  by  the  story's  end 
than  she  had  when  it  began. 

It  would  be  easy  to  observe,  now, 
that  Wylie's  book  represents  the 
youthful  vigor  of  America  while 
Koestler's  represents  the  elderly 
weariness  of  Europe.  But  if  that  is 
true,  then  how  shall  we  explain 
away  the  fundamentally  infantile 
nature  of  a  good  many  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  conversations  in  The  Age 
of  Longing,  the  far  more  adult 
points  of  view  of  Paula  and  Gaunt? 

I  suspect  that  Wylie's  plunging 
quest  through  new  techniques  in 
the  sciences  is  probably  just  as  sig- 
nificant as  Koestler's  sad  rummag- 
ing around  for  old  examples  of  mod- 
ern dilemmas  in  the  long  history  of 
man. 

The  European  sees  tomorrow  as 
an  invasion  to  be  met  and  lost. 
The  American  sees  tomorrow  as  an 
invasion  to  be  made  and  won.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  some  of 
our  present  difficulties  in  helping 
the  Europeans  to  help  ourselves— 
and  themselves— were  to  be  found  by 
scratching  around  the  roots  of  those 
two  attitudes.  Meantime,  here  is 
From  Here  to  Eternity  by  James 
Jones  (Scribner,  S4.50) ,  a  novel  that 
devotes  nearly  900  exceedingly  frank 
and  outspoken  pages  to  telling  what 
it's  like  to  be  a  soldier,  one  of  the 
people  that  get  shot  for  other  peo- 
ple's mistakes. 

From  Here  to  Eternity  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  you  hear 


asked,  occasionally:  "After  Norman 
Mailer,  what?"  It  might  be  called 
The  Stripped  and  the  Living.  It  is 
one  of  those  novels  that  give  pub- 
lishers uneasy  premonitions  of  a 
great  deal  of  bother  and  a  fair 
amount  of  reward.  It  is  the  longest 
and  most  candid  sermon  I  have  ever 
seen  preached  on  Rudyard  Kipling's 
well-known  observation  that  single 
men  in  barracks  don't  grow  into 
plaster  saints.  Until  someone  per- 
suades the  trustees  of  T.  E.  Law- 
rence to  issue,  at  long  last,  Tfie 
Mint,  a  novel  of  barracks  life  in 
England  between  the  wars  that  the 
man  who  wrote  The  Seven  Pillars  of 
Wisdom  did  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  publish  while  he  himself  was 
alive,  I  think  From.  Here  to  Eter- 
nity will  occupy  a  place  of  its  own. 

The  scene  is  Hawaii,  "the  Hawaii 
of  our  unrepentant,  unrepented 
youth."  The  time  is  in  the  long, 
slow  months  before  Pearl  Harbor 
day  and  the  short  quick  days  that 
followed.  In  reading  From  Here  to 
Eternity,  in  following  the  sacrificial 
fortunes  of  Pvt.  Robert  E.  Lee  Pre- 
witt,  inspired  bugler  and  stubbornly 
dedicated  nonconformist,  and  his 
friends,  his  enemies,  his  many  elders, 
and  his  few  betters,  you  see  all  the 
once-forbidden  words  that  have  so 
long  been  trickling  into  the  novels 
of  war— as  well  as  the  novels  of 
peace— finally  Hooding  all  over  the 
place. 

The  effect  is  oddly  flat.  Well,  you 
say,  now  that's  been  done,  maybe 
we  can  go  back  to  Willa  Cather's 
idea  that  novels  are  getting  to  look 
like  overfurnished  rooms,  and  that 
what  is  left  clearly  unsaid  is  as  im- 
portant as  what  is  repeatedly 
shouted. 

I  can't  think  of  anything  much, 
sacred,  polluted,  or  profane,  that 
Mr.  Jones  has  left  out  of  his  book. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  written  it  with 
the  idea  that  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  war  to  end  wars,  we  might  as 
well  be  reading  the  army  novel  to 
end  army  novels.  The  rough  ser- 
geants with  the  hearts  of  iron,  the 
smooth  prostitutes  with  the  hearts  of 
gold,  the  professional  gamblers  who 
make  more  money  handling  cards  in 
a  day  than  the  Army  pays  them  for 
handling  guns  in  a  year,  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  saloons  and  the  horrors 
of  the  stockade— Mr.  Koestler  should 
look  into  this  section— all  turn  up  in 
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due  course.  All  described  with  re- 
morseless precision. 

There  is  a  wonderful  driving  fury 
to  Mr.  Jones'  writing  that  assures  his 
future  as  a  novelist.  He  has  many 
gifts  that  better  known  authors  will 
never  manage  to  acquire  in  all 
their  lives.  He  has  a  devouring 
capacity  for  excess.  He  works  words 
to  death  in  all  categories.  Try,  for 
example,  to  take  a  notably  innoc- 
uous word  for  a  change,  to  estimate 
how  many  times  in  a  chapter  some- 
one is  described  as  "grinning."  He 
uses  situations  that  are  chiefly  nota- 
ble for  their  antiquity.  You  remem- 
ber the  one  about  the  man  who 
promised  his  mother  he  wouldn't 
get  into  fisticuffs,  and  so  was  con- 
sidered a  coward?  That's  here.  You 
remember  the  one  about  the  en- 
listed man  in  love  with  his  officer's 
wife?  That's  here.  And  so  it  goes. 
But  how  it  goes.  The  man  can  write. 

A  young  lifetime  has  been  poured 
into  this  book,  and  it  is  bulging  at 
the  seams.  It  tells  us  far  too  much, 
perhaps,  about  far  too  many  people. 
It  gives  us  believable  portraits  of 
gentlemen  rankers  off  on  a  spree, 
and  the  usual  caricatures  of  West 
Point  graduates  that  one  seems  to 
have  encountered  before.  It's  at  its 
best  when  it  is  telling  us  about  the 
angry  young  man  with  a  horn. 
There  it  strikes  true  bugle  notes. 

After  World  War  I,  Europe  sent 
us  a  procession  of  enormous 
chronicle  novels  that  carried  dy- 
nastic generations  down  the  roll- 
ing years.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
main  parade  across  the  Atlantic  has 
consisted  of  rather  short,  very  well 
written,  one-aspect-of-one-generation 
novels  that  might  be  known  as 
novelettes  or  novellas  if  anyone 
could  make  those  unappealing  terms 
stick.  In  England,  particularly,  the 
galleon  has  given  way  to  the  skiff, 
the  four-decker  to  the  sailboat— car- 
rying just  enough  canvas  to  bear 
the  generous  phrase  or  two  from  Eli- 
zabeth Bowen,  the  spirited  Irish 
godmother  of  the  contemporary  Brit- 
ish novel.  Or  even  without  it,  for 
that  matter.  Here  are  three  fairly 
representative  examples:  Operation 
Heartbreak  (Viking,  $2.50)  by  Duff 
Cooper,  which  is  the  antithesis  of 
From  Here  to  Eternity;  Our  Spoons 
Came  from  Woohvorths  by  Barbara 
Comyns    (Holt,    $2.75),    and  Mr. 


Byaculla,  by  Eric  Linklater  (Har- 
court,  $2.50) . 

The  old  question  of  "But  what 
would  you  think  of  it  if  you  didn't 
know  who  wrote  it?"  raises  a  wel- 
come head  when  Duff  Cooper's  Op- 
eration Heartbreak  is  before  you. 
I'd  think— or,  at  least,  I  think  I'd 
think— that  it  had  been  written  by  a 
member  of  Harold  Nicolson's  gen- 
eration and  general  background, 
who  was  (like  the  Harold  Nicolson 
who  wrote  Some  People)  a  student 
of  Max  Beerbohm's  Seven  Men.  And 
that  it  was  well  played  for  Harold 
and  St.  Max. 

There's  no  ungovernable  need  to 
be  surprised  that  Duff  Cooper  wrote 
this  suavely  ironic  sketch  of  a  mod- 
ern knight  who  never  fought  in  bat- 
tle, since  Duff  Cooper  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent life  of  Talleyrand  some  years 
ago.  And  unlike  the  luckless  and 
immaculately  bloodthirsty  Willie 
Maryngton  of  his  story,  Duff  Cooper 
has  taken  part  in  all  sorts  of  forays 
and  campaigns.  Do  you  remember 
when  he  mobilized  the  British  fleet 
at  the  time  of  Munich,  and  resigned 
from  Chamberlain's  cabinet  as  a 
protest  against  appeasement? 

Mr.  Cooper's  Willie  Maryngton 
inhabited  the  same  England,  in  the 
same  years,  that  Barbara  Comyns' 
Our  Spoons  Came  from  Wool- 
worths  heroine,  Sophia  Fairclough, 
lived  in,  but  you'd  seldom  be  very 
powerfully  aware  of  that  from 
reading  the  two  novels.  For  Willie 
moved  from  regiment  to  club,  from 
country  house  to  Jermyn  Street, 
while  Sophia  was  moving  from  one 
dingy,  arty  lodging  to  another.  And 
while  Sophia  was  almost  dying  of 
too  much  art  and  too  little  to  eat, 
Willie  was  almost  dying  of  too  little 
to  do  and  the  threat  of  mechaniza- 
tion hanging  over  his  beloved  cav- 
alry regiment.  They  both  suffered 
in  love. 

When  Willie  was  in  Egypt  or 
India,  Sophia  was  probably  in  tem- 
porary service  as  an  unlikely  cook. 
Or  in  hospital  (the  English  never 
say  in  a  hospital  or  in  the  hospital; 
I  think  it's  a  universal  trace  of  the 
Yorkshire  way  of  talking) .  But,  by 
and  large,  Sophia  really  had  much 
more  fun  out  of  life  than  Willie. 
Her  story  of  a  pitifully  weak  mar- 
riage and  a  pitifully  bleak  adultery 
is  a  mild  London  version  of  the 
Vie  de  Boheme,  written  with  a  care- 
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•  "An  admirable  and  en- 
tertaining history  of  three 
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land town."  —  Elmer 
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ful  artlessness  that  is  appealing  when 
not  too  heavily  laid  on. 

Eric  Linklater's  Mr.  Byaculla  may 
also  have  been  in  London  at  the 
same  time.  In  fact,  he  probably 
dropped  in  and  out  periodically,  for 
he  liked  to  describe  himself  as  a 
bird  of  passage,  always  on  the  wing. 
He  was  also,  Mr.  Linklater  subtly 
shows  us  in  this  cheerful  little 
chiller,  a  bird  of  prey.  Always  on 
the  make. 

His  real  name  was  not  Mr. 
Byaculla.  It  was  Mr.  McKillop.  But 
he  preferred  to  go  around  publicly 
under  an  Indian  name  while  he  was 
practicing  privately  his  Indian  rites 
of  bookishly  inspired  brutality.  And 
he  had  enough  ties  with  the  de- 
pendably mysterious  East  to  justify 
the  change,  if  not  the  crimes.  Any- 
way,  who  could  ever  prove  that  he 
committed  the  crimes?  Outwardly, 
he  seemed,  so  far  as  Sir  Simon  Kil- 
laloe  could  see,  to  be  a  rather  inter- 
esting Orientalist.  To  Mrs.  Lessing, 
the  discontented  wife  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist, he  seemed  to  be  an  occa- 
sionally useful,  if  somewhat  press- 
ing, acquaintance.  To  Dr.  Lessing, 
the  unhappy  psychiatrist,  he  showed 
a  disquieting  talent  for  proceeding 
to  analyze  the  analyzer,  as  well  as  an 
odd  taste  for  moving  from  the  Ritz 
bar  at  cocktail  time  to  Lyons'  Ox- 
ford Corner  House  for  dinner.  Yet, 
one  by  one,  people  seemed  to  fall 
into  the  fad  of  dying  when  Mr. 
Byaculla  was  around.  A  very  rum 
business  indeed.  And  very  skillfully 
told  by  Eric  Linklater,  who  has  been 
putting  in  time  at  Scapa  Flow  and 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  since  he  wrote  his  best- 
known  book,  Juan  in  America. 

The  new  books  suggest  that  the 
approaching  future  will  be  full 
of  lively  violence  and  that  what 
you  might  call  the  recent  present 
has  been  full  of  galvanic  inquie- 
tude. We  suspected  as  much,  all 
along,  did  we  not?  Though  it  is 
always  stimulating  to  have  our  own 
observations  and  premonitions  con- 
firmed and  unconfirmed.  What 
about  the  also  unquiet  past,  par- 
ticularly in  America?  Well,  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  look  at  that  is  through 
The  Eyes  of  Discovery,  by  John 
Rakeless  (Lippincott,  .$5)  ,  a  skill- 
fully arranged  chronicle  of  America 
as  seen  by  the  first  explorers,  De 
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Soto,  Coronado,  Champlain,  La 
Salle,  and  other  people  who  started 
along  the  trails  still  being  blazed  by 
the  Chevalier  DeVoto. 

As  for  the  prophetic  novelists  who 
explore  the  future,  why,  we  have  a 
plan  to  take  care  of  all  their  futures. 
It  is  merely  a  tentative  idea,  of 
course.  A  proposal  to  invite  them 
to  a  perpetual  house  party,  at  some 
lavishly  appointed  place  in  the 
Berkshires,  say,  where  they  could 
hold  one  of  those  Russell-Davenport- 
type  of  round  table  discussions,  in 
the  Fortune  manner,  and  work  out 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  to  the 
last  detail.  No  hurry  about  it. 
Time,  after  all,  has  always  been 
completely  at  their  disposal.  Can 
infinity  stop  them?  Can  anything 
else? 

BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

FICTION 

A  Breath  of  Air,  by  Rumer  Godden. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  write  about 
this  book  without  mentioning  that 
basically  the  story  is  that  of  The 
Tempest.  But  it  is  equally  unfair  to 
pretend  that  as  Miss  Godden  has 
modernized  and  modified  the  story, 
its  relationship  to  The  Tempest  is 
of  any  special  importance  to  the 
reader.  ...  A  famous  modern  play- 
wright and  his  mechanic  run  out  of 
petrol  and  their  plane  is  forced 
down  on  an  idyllic  and  completely 
isolated  island  where  one  wealthy 
white  man— a  Scottish  nobleman- 
had  established  himself  and  his 
lovely  daughter  years  before.  What 
happens  between  the  playwright 
and  the  lovely  wide-eyed  daughter 
(he  was  the  first  white  man  she  had 
ever  seen,  father  excepted)  ;  what 
happens  to  the  playwright's  waning 
literary  talent;  to  the  father;  to  the 
mechanic;  and  to  the  natives  at  the 
arrival  of  the  men  from  an  outside 
world  make  a  fine  tale  and  in  Miss 
Godden's  revealing  prose  provide  a 
lot  of  wise  observation,  both  amus- 
ing and  profound,  about  the  human 
race  at  any  time.  That's  where  the 
relationship  to  The  Tempest  is  fun. 

Viking,  $3 
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A  Kindred  Spirit,  by  Richard  Sher- 
man. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  middle-aged 
lady-author  who  until  the  age  of 
forty -five  had  never  had  any  emo- 
tional interests  outside  her  travels 
and  her  successful  writing  career. 
During  the  winter  of  her  forty-sixth 
year  she  falls  in  love  with  a  man 
she  has  never  seen— a  man  who  very 
obviously  has  the  same  tastes  and 
interests  since  she  finds  his  name  in 
nearly  every  book  she  withdraws 
from  the  local  library  around  the 
corner  from  her  fashionable  New 
York  apartment.  It  would  be  cheat- 
ing to  give  the  denouement  of  this 
odd  little  story.  Five  minutes  after 
putting  the  book  down  it  seems  ut- 
terly incredible,  but  it  is  so  convinc- 
ingly written  that  during  the  reading 
one  suspends  belief  as  readily  as  for 
an  exciting  detective  story,  for  it  is 
full  of  suspense  from  start  to  finish. 
By  the  author  of  The  Bright 
Promise. 

Little,  Brown,  .$2.50 

The  Thirteen  Clocks,  by  James 
Thurber.  Illustrated  by  Marc 
Simont. 

This  is  a  charming  fairy  tale— not 
in  modern  dress  at  all— but  a  fairy 
tale  in  the  old  tradition  of  magic 
spells,  of  wicked  duke  and  lovely 
captive  maiden,  and  princes  in  dis- 
guise set  to  performing  impossible 
.  feats.  And  if  the  princes  failed? 
'Til  slit  you  from  your  guggle  to 
your  zatch  and  feed  you  to  the 
Todal."  As  you  can  see,  the  lan- 
guage is  wonderful,  and  suggestive 
to  a  degree;  the  overtones  are 
haunting;  the  story  a  joy  to  all  ages; 
and  the  meanings  ponderable  for  a 
long  time,  as  are  Mr.  Simont's  deco- 
rative and  piquant  illustrations. 
When  you  are  through  you  will 
have  a  new  vocabulary,  a  new 
mythology,  and  a  mind  full  of  ques- 
tions such  as,  "Why  should  jewels 
formed  by  the  tears  of  laughter  be 
more  short-lived  than  those  formed 
by  the  tears  of  sorrow?"  It  is  a 
beautiful  fantasy,  casting  its  own 
indefinable  spell. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $2.50 

The  Image  of  a  Draivn  Sivord,  by 
Jocclyn  Brooke. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  great  many 
British  writers  these  days  are  writ- 
ing better  and  better  about  less  and 


less.  This  is  not  true  of  Mr.  Brooke. 
He  is  writing  very  well  indeed  about 
what  is  obviously  the  all-important 
problem  of  modern  man's  anguish 
and  confusion  in  a  world  of  per- 
petual "emergency."  But  in  writing 
of  one  ex-army  man's  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  world— a  world  divided 
between  banking  and  his  mother's 
home  in  a  small  English  town— and 
his  periodic  escape  into  a  world  of 
mysticism  and  martial  symbols  in 
the  old  Roman  Camp  outside  the 
village,  the  author  sometimes  leaves 
the  reader  wandering  in  a  hazy  no- 
man's-land  between  the  real  and  the 
mysterious.  The  symbolism  takes 
over  and  life  gets  left  behind.  This 
is  not  writing  well  about  too  little; 
there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  either 
writing  or  subject  matter.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  the  way  Mr.  Brooke  tells 
his  story  that  he  can  make  his  mean- 
ings clear  if  he  wants  to.  He  ap- 
parently doesn't  want  to.  So  it  comes 
down  to  whether  or  not  one  likes 
the  Kafka,  dream-world  kind  of 
writing.  I  do,  up  to  a  point.  This, 
for  all  its  excitement  and  real  beauty 
of  concept  and  expression,  finally 


goes  too  far  for  me. 


Knopf,  $2.75 


Into  Thin  Air,  by  Warren  Beck. 
The  author  of  Final  Score  writes  a 
pleasant,  retrospective  novel.  An  old 
man,  in  his  last  illness,  watches  from 
the  house  in  which  he  has  lived  his 
whole  life  while  wreckers  tear  down 
the  house  across  the  street.  In  the 
house  being  torn  down  are  the  rooms 
where  he  had  been  with  his  only 
love,  where  he  had  in  later  years 
spent  hours  of  talk  with  an  older 
woman,  the  only  real  friend  of  his 
lifetime.  Thus  in  his  last  year  is 
his  whole  past  literally  brought  to 
light  and  then  destroyed  before  his 
eyes.  It  was  not  a  spectacular  life, 
but  as  Mr.  Beck's  title  suggests,  it  is 
still  a  traumatic  experience  to  see 
your  own  past,  however  insignifi- 
cant, slowly  revived  and  then  de- 
molished into  thin  air  while  you 
watch.  Not  a  profound  book,  bul 
very  readable  in  the  nostalgic  vein. 

Knopf,  .$3 

W  hether  or  not  it's  because  of  Dr. 
Kinsey's  report,  it  is  certain  that 
homosexuality  has  of  recent  years 
come  to  be  more  and  more  openly 
discussed,  sometimes  wisely,  some- 
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XX7hy  is  it  that  some  people  can 
"  »  say  exactly  what  they  mean— 
and  mean  exactly  what  they  say? 
It  is  because  they  are  fully  aware 
of  the  expressional  richness  avail- 
able to  them  in  words.  Now  you, 
too,  can  enrich  your  vocabulary 
through  this  new  book  that  shows 
12,000  English  words  at  work  in 
practical  "live-model"  usage,  shows 
the  origin  of  each;  its  evolution; 
and  word  family  gossip.  Fascinatr 
ing  to  read,  it  shows  the  average 
speaker  and  writer  how  to  get  all 
there  is  out  of  a  word  and  its  near- 
synonyms. 
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By  Adele  Streeseman,  M.  D. 
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An  authorita- 
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self. 
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daily  book  critic  of 
The  New  York  Times 

BERNARD  DE  VOTO 

critic,  novelist,  historian, 
author  of  The  Year  of 
Decision,  Across  the  Wide 
Missouri  (Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner,  1948)  The  World 
of  Fiction,  and 
many  other  works 

(This  contest  is  NOT  limited 
to  first  novels.) 

Write  for  circular  giving 
jull  details  and  contest  rules 

The  Harper  Prize  Novel  Contest 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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times  not.  In  any  case  there  are  two 
new  novels  on  the  subject  this 
month.  These  are  not  obscure, 
fancy  books  garlanded  with  symbols. 
They  are  forthright  stories,  one  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mother  of  a  young  boy  with  homo- 
sexual tendencies,  the  other,  and  far 
the  better  of  the  two,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  sensitive  young  boy. 

The  Grotto,  by  Grace  Zaring  Stone. 
This  novel,  in  a  romantic  Italian 
setting,  attacks  the  subject  from  an 
original  point  of  view.  An  Amer- 
ican mother  and  her  eighteen-year- 
old  son  are  visiting  at  the  villa  of 
an  unmarried  friend  of  the  mother's 
(male)  when  she  suddenly  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  her  son  has  homo- 
sexual tendencies  and  determines  to 
save  him  from  them.  It's  a  straight- 
forward and  readable  little  narra- 
tive, dealing  reasonably  with  its  diffi- 
cult subject,  indeed  so  very  reason- 
ably (in  spite  of  a  certain  peevish- 
ness on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
characters)  that  the  melodramatic 
flourish  at  the  end  comes  as  a  com- 
plete surprise. 

Harper,  $3 

Finistere,  by  Fritz  Peters. 
The  pathetic  search  of  the  son  of 
divorced  parents  for  affection  and 
love,  the  almost  innocent  radiance 
that  transforms  him  when  his  school- 
master in  France  falls  in  love  with 
him,  and  the  absolute  despair  when 
he  gradually  understands  what  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  love  will  do 
to  his  life,  are  the  successive  subjects 
of  this  wholly  absorbing  and  very 
moving  novel.  The  reader  shares 
the  loneliness,  the  joy,  the  disillu- 
sionment of  Matthew  to  an  almost 
unbearable  extent,  wanting  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences can  be  avoided.  As  in 
watching  a  play,  when  the  audience 
knows,  as  the  protagonist  does  not, 
that  the  villain  is  behind  the  door, 
one  longs  to  call  out,  to  warn,  to 
protect,  to  inform.  But  no  one  of 
all  the  credible  and  convincing  char- 
acters does  it  for  Matthew  and  his 
mother  is  the  least  understanding 
and  the  crudest  of  all.  It  is  un- 
pleasant, of  course,  but  it  is  a  touch- 
ing and  dramatic  story,  told  so  that 
it  reaches  into  all  dimensions  of  the 
tragic  sense  of  life. 

Farrar,  Straus,  $3 


NON-FICTION 

My  Six  Convicts,  by  Donald  Powell 
Wilson. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a  psychologist  who 
went  to  Fort  Leavenworth  prison  to 
make  a  three-year  study  of  drug  ad- 
diction for  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  His  book,  a  joint  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  choice  with  A 
Breath  of  Air  (noted  above) ,  is  un- 
usual, to  put  it  mildly.  The  writing 
is  unpretentious  but  impressive  in 
its  simplicity.  What  he  has  to  say 
about  narcotics  and  the  misconcep- 
tions about  those  who  use  them,  as 
well  as  the  true  facts  about  the  use 
of  drugs  is  not  only  startling  but 
highly  informative.  The  stories  of 
the  psychology  of  the  convict  (ad- 
dict or  not)  and  of  his  resentment 
toward  society  are  often  amusing 
but  also  revealing  and  touching,  and 
make  even  our  newest  prison  reforms 
seem  an  antiquated  way  of  dealing 
with  people  for  the  most  part  so 
mentally  upset.  Not  that  Dr.  Wil- 
son believes  in  being  "soft."  No  one 
who  reads  the  terrifying  stories  of 
prison  tragedies  and  the  near-misses 
of  Dr.  Wilson's  own  hazardous  ex- 
periences could  believe  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  handled  by  any- 
one but  experts  in  criminal  psy- 
chology. But  after  one's  three  years 
(in  the  book's  pages)  with  the  six 
convicts  chosen  by  the  doctor  as 
assistants  in  his  work  (IQs  well 
above  the  prison  norm)  ,  and  alter 
seeing  what  work  and  trust  did  for 
those  special  six,  one  finds  the  doc- 
tor's final  page  very  moving.  For 
years  after  he  left  the  prison,  in  se- 
cluded places,  he  would  be  accosted 
by  men  from  prison,  wishing  him 
well. 

Tt  has  been  a  long  time  now  since 
a  diffident  figure  lias  emerged  from 
the  shadows  at  my  car. 

"Hi,  Dor.  flow's  everything? 
Anything  ya  want  done?  Anybody 
ya  want  bumped  off?  Everybody 
treatin*  ya  all  right?" 

Everything's  fine. 

But  it's  as  Gibbs  says,  I'm  a 
sucker  for  those  boys.  Everybody 
treating  them  all  right? 

Rinehart,  $3.50 

Henry  Gross  and  His  Dowsing  Hod, 
by  Kenneth  Roberts. 
To  a  non-scientific  mind  like  mine 
this  book  is  a  delight.    Not  that 
there  isn't  a  good  deal  here  about 
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scientists  and  their  opinions  on 
dowsing  (the  bending  of  a  forked 
rod  in  the  hands  of  certain  sensitive 
individuals— usually  to  indicate  wa- 
ter underground) .  But  the  fascinat- 
ing part  is  Mr.  Roberts'  evidence 
piled  on  evidence  of  the  skill  and 
accuracy  of  Henry  Gross's  dowsing 
rod.  He  tells  not  only  of  "Henry's" 
successes  on  location  all  over  New 
England  but  relates  stories  of  long- 
distance dowsing  that  would  make 
Believe-It-or-Not  Ripley  envious. 
And  they  are  all  a  matter  of  record. 
In  October  1949,  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  Maine,  using  a  map,  he  spotted 
three  fresh-water  domes  on  the 
island  of  Bermuda  where  no  fresh 
water  springs  were  supposed  to  exist. 
(Another  woman  dowser  marked 
the  same  domes  on  a  Bermuda  map 
in  Australia.)  Henry  went  to  Ber- 
muda in  1950,  marked  out  the 
domes,  and  water  was  found  in  each 
instance.  This  is  only  the  most 
dramatic  of  all  the  stories.  What 
these  successes  could  mean  to  our 
increasingly  drought-stricken  coun- 
try would  seem  to  be  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  having  faith  and  putting 
"Henry"  to  work.  One  vote  of  con- 
fidence is  here  registered. 

Doubleday,  $3 


FORECAST 

Busiest  Man  of  the  Month 
In  the  same  mail  the  other  day,  I 
found  two  announcements  from  dif- 
ferent publishers.  From  Doubleday: 
'F.  Van  Wyck  Mason  has  just  flown 
to  Ireland  to  do  some  grouse  shoot- 
ing. While  there,  he  also  plans  to 
do  some  research  on  his  next  Major 
North  book,  which  Doubleday  will 
publish  in  the  fall  of  1951.  Colonel 
Mason's  latest  book,  a  Christmas 
story  entitled  Valley  Forge,  has  just 
been  published  by  Doubleday." 
From  Lippincott:  "The  manuscript 
of  a  new  novel  by  F.  Van  Wyck 
Mason  has  just  been  received  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Proud 
Neiv  Flags.  Scheduled  for  publica- 
tion April  18,  this  book  is  the  first 
of  a  projected  group  of  four  novels 
based  on  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy.  .  .  ."  What  goes  on 
here? 

Ncn<  Rooks  from  Old  Favorites 
In  April  Harcourt  will  publish  what 


they  are  saying  is  Helen  Maclnnes's 
best  novel  (and  you  remember  As- 
signment in  Brittany  and  Above 
Suspicion) .  It  is  called  Neither  Five 
Nor  Three.  .  .  .  Coward  McCann 
has  scheduled  Elizabeth  Goudge's 
newest,  God  So  Loved  the  World 
(non-fiction)  for  April.  Also  in 
April,  from  John  Day,  comes  God's 
Men,  a  new  novel  by  Pearl  Buck.  .  .  . 
Somewhat  earlier,  in  March,  Viking 
will  publish  Lion  Feuchtwanger's 
new  novel  based  on  the  story  of 
Goya  and  die  Duchess  of  Alba, 
This  Is  the  Hour.  Also  in  March, 
from  Random  House,  comes  Sinclair 
Lewis's  last  novel,  World  So  Wide, 
a  story  of  the  American  colony  in 
Florence. 

Nezv  Novels  from  Newcomers. 
Creative  Age  Press  is  making  loud 
noises  about  The  Nice  American,  a 
novel  by  Gerald  Sykes  which  they 
are  about  to  publish  "in  the  great 
tradition  of  Dodsivorth  and  San- 
tayana's  Last  Puritan."  .  .  .  The  Lit- 
erary Guild  has  taken  as  its  May 
selection  a  Macmillan  novel  called 
Rain  on  the  Wind.  It  is  the  first 
book  of  a  young  Irishman  who  is 
now  in  this  country  acting  with  the 
Abbey  Players.  His  name  is  Walter 
Macken.  ...  It  will  probably  sur- 
prise Cardinal  Spellman  to  find  him- 
self listed  under  newcomers,  but  he 
is  one  in  the  field  of  fiction.  His  first 
novel,  The  Foundling,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Scribner's  in  May  and  has 
been  designated  the  Literary  Guild 
Selection  for  June. 

Fun 

This  month  Henry  Schuman,  Inc., 
will  publish  a  collection  of  drawings 
by  the  well  known  New  Yorker 
cartoonist,  called  George  Price's 
Cold  War.  ...  In  April  Simon  8c 
Schuster  will  bring  out  a  book  of 
comment  and  drawings  called  Show 
Bushiess  Is  No  Business,  by  Al 
Hirschfeld,  cartoonist  and  carica- 
turist. Also  on  the  Simon  8c  Schuster 
spring  list  are  two  books  of  cross- 
word puzzles  by  Margaret  Farrar, 
and  two  volumes  of  Double  Crostics 
by  Elizabeth  Kingslcy.  .  .  .  For  real 
wit  and  nostalgia  look  for  The 
Vicious  Circle  from  Rinehart  this 
month.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Algon- 
quin Round  Table  told  by  Margaret 
Case  Harriman  and  illustrated, 
again,  by  Al  Hirschfeld. 
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THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  25  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.    Catalogue  on  request. 

AGNI9  M.  llKBVK, 

Dept.  B,  Franklin.  0. 

LAURENCE  ROBERTS,  LITERARY  AGENT 

STOKIES.  NOVELS,  ARTICLES.  BOOKS  MARKETED. 
Highly  recommended  for  publication  of  fiction  end  non- 
fiction.  Editorially  recognized  adrice,  recommendations, 
editing  for  revision,  sales,  publication.  Une-itablighed 
writers  assisted.  Write  for  information  before  sending 
manuscripts. 

35  West  42nd  St.,  Nbw  York  Citt  II 

WRITERS,  NEW  OR  ESTABLISHED! 

Your  stories,  novels,  books,  articles  sold  to  American  and 
foreign  markets.    15  years  of  prompt,  satisfactory  service. 
Manuscript  Bureau,  154  Nassau  St..  New  York  7 

LITERARY  AGENTS  30  YEARS 

We  sell  short  stories,  articles,  books,  radio  srripts, 
plays.  Verse  also  considered.  Constructive  criticism  fur 
new  writers.  Personal  representation  for  established 
authors.   Editing,  revision.   For  information  and  references, 

Anita  Diamant,  The  Wkitkrs'  Workshop,  Inc. 
280  Madison  Ave.,  at  40  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

FAMOUS  BOOKS  IN  PAPER  COVERS 

British  Penguins  and  Pelicans.  American  Mentor,  Ban- 
tam, Pocket,  College  Editions  and  many  others.  For  free 
lists,  write  to: 

Book  Mail  Service,  Dept.  3  0,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

BOOKFINDERS 

Unusual,  hard-to-find,  out-of-print  books  at  reason- 
able prices.  Send  your  wants.  Institutional  lists  ac- 
cepted. Fast  thorough  service.  Try  Los  Angeles  market. 
No  obligations.    Coast  Bookflnders. 

Box  445-H.  Tujunoa,  California 

STORY  CLASSICS 

For  just  3.000  members,  a  volume  of  matchless  beauty 
and  content  every  two  months  at  $3.75 — books  that  are 
(Tinning  awards  for  their  format.  Illustrated  by  famous 
artists.   Send  for  Free  Brochure. 

Dept.  HM.  Story  Classics.  Emmaus,  Pa. 

ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free.    Truth  Skicker  Co., 

38  Park  Bow.  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 

AN  UNCONVENTIONAL  PUBLICATION 

The  Jewish  Newsletter,  edited  by  William  Zukcrman, 
a  privately-circulated  bi-weekly  review  in  the  fourth  year 
of  its  existence,  reports  and  analyzes  news  and  problems  of 
Jewish  interest  in  an  independent,  liberal  manner.  Dues 
not  follow  any  band-wagon.  Non-conformist  and  individ- 
ualistic in  an  age  of  collectivated  thought  and  party  propa- 
ganda.  Write  for  3  free  introductory  copies  to 

Post  Office  Box  117, 
Washington  Bridge  Station,  New  York  (33),  N.  Y. 
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supplied.  Also  Genealogies  and  Family  and  Tow 
Histories.  Incomplete  sets  completed.  All  magazine 
back  numbers  supplied.  All  subjects,  all  languages. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

[We  also  supply  all  current  honks  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  us  well  us  all  books  reviewed,  advertised  or 
listed  in  (his  issue  of  Harper's  MagaTine.l 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
!I7  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
N.I5.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


CHANGING 
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Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for 
a  few  months  or  permanently,  you  will  want 
to  receive  every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly. 
When  advising  us  of  a  chance  «f  address 
please  indicate  bath  the  old  and  new  adire»s. 
Please  allow  four  weeks  for  effecting'  this 
change.    Address  all  correspondence  t«: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  E.  33rd  Sr.      New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


There  are  Harper  Books 
for  every  taste 


THE  GROTTO 

by  GRACE  ZARING  STONE 
(Ethel  Vance) 

In  THE  GROTTO  the  problem  of  homosexuality 
is  illuminated  for  the  first  time  by  a  woman,  with 
a  woman's  vision.  Mrs.  Stone's  gift  for  combin- 
ing distinguished  writing  with  an  atmosphere  of 
almost  unbearable  suspense  has  never  been  more 
evident  than  in  this  story  of  a  woman's  struggle 
to  save  her  son  from  corruption. 

$3.00 


THE  RIDDLE 
OF  MacARTHUR 

JAPAN,  KOREA  and  the  FAR  EAST 

by  JOHN  GUNTHER 

John  Gunther  was  in  Japan  when  MacArthur 
launched  United  Nations  military  interven- 
tion on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  His  new  book 
provides  an  unbiased  portrait  of  Douglas 
MacArthur,  the  remarkable  story  of  the 
Japanese  occupation,  and  throws  new  light 
on  the  problems  confronting  us  in  Asia. 

$2.75 


CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE 

by  VLADIMIR  NABOKOV 

A  memoir  of  youth  in  the  last  days  of  the  Old 
Regime  in  Russia  by  a  literary  craftsman  of  the 
first  rank.  EUDORA  WELTY  says:  "Intimate  and 
spirited,  delightful  entertainment.  A  charming 
record  of  the  personality  of  a  vanished  race  and  a 
vanished  day.'' 

$3.00 


MRS. 
GAILEY 

by  SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH 

The  perennial  freshness  of  her  story- 
telling, the  Sussex  scene — on  which  she 
has  conferred  an  immortality  all  its  own 
— these  are  the  very  special  ingredients 
of  Sheila  Kaye-Smith's  new  novel  .  .  . 
ingredients  that  promise  rare  pleasure  for 
every  reader.  MRS.  GAILEY  is  a  novel 
of  character — the  story  of  the  people  of 
a  placid  village  and  the  town-bred  out- 
sider who  invades  their  well-ordered  lives 
with  explosive  results. 

$3.00 


PATTERNS  OF 
SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR 

By  DR.  C.  S.  FORD,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Anthropology,  Yale 
and  DR.  FRANK  A.  BEACH,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Yale 

The  most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  the 
sexual  behavior  of  human  beings  and  animals. 
Based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  sexual  activi- 
ties of  192  human  societies  as  well  as  a  significant 
number  of  animal  species.  "I  know  of  no  other 
place  in  which  so  much  or  so  accurate  informa- 
tion on  sexual  behavior  has  been  brought  to- 
gether."—RALPH  LINTON,  Sterling  Professor 
of  Anthropology,  Yale. 

Illustrated.  $4.50 
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2  Vols.,  Boxed.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  with  Numerous  Maps 


Start  your  membership  with 


THE  LINCOLN  PAPERS 

The  Original  $10  edition,  2  volumes,  boxed 
Edited  by  DAVID  C.  MEARNS 
Introduction  by  CARL  SANDBURG 

"The  richest,  most  absorbing  lot  of  histori- 
cal raw  material  put  in  print  in  a  genera- 
tion," is  how  Paul  Angle,  noted  author, 
describes  these  two  volumes.  Shrouded  in 
secrecy  for  82  years,  the  letters  and  papers 
which  they  contain  cover  Lincoln's  early 
career,  his  first  political  campaigns,  and  the 
heartbreaking,  critical  months  of  his  presi- 
dency. With  an  in- 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF 

LINCOLN 


By  ALLAN  NEVINS 
In  Publisher's  Original  $12.50  Edition 

A  full  and  searching  exploration  of  one  of  the  key  periods 
of  America's  history,  that  from  Buchanan's  election  down 
through  Lincoln's  first  inaugural,  presented  by  Allan 
Nevins,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  biography  in  1933 
and  1937.  Here,  vividly,  is  the  hapless  Buchanan,  vainly 
striving  to  achieve  a  balance  as  extremists,  North  and 
South,  seek  to  direct  his  course.  Here,  in  the  words  and 
actions  of  participants,  are  the  pride  and  vaulting  ambition 
of  the  Lower  South,  the  unbending  determination  of  the 
anti-slavery  North,  and  the  irresolution  of  the  Border  States. 
Professor  Nevins  has  written  a  deeply  moving  account  of 
the  mounting  tempo  of  irritation,  misunderstanding,  and 
villainy  which  marked  the  inexorable  drift  toward  civil  war. 

HOW    THE    CLUB    BENEFITS  YOU 

We  who  distribute  only  fine  books  of  American  history  invite  you  to  enjoy  the  reward- 
ing experience  of  membership  in  the  History  Book  Club.  Each  month  the  three  dis- 
tinguished editors  select  an  outstanding  current  book  of  history  and  describe  it  for  you 
-  in  advance  -  in  the  Club's  free  magazine,  America  in  Books.  If  you  do  not  want 
the  current  book  to  come  to  you,  simply  return  the  printed  form.  Savings  on  selections 
range  as  high  as  40%.  sometimes  higher;  and  for  each  four  selections  you  accept  you 
receive  a  valuable  Free  Dividend  Book.  You  enroll  for  no  fixed  term,  and  you  may 
cancel  your  membership  at  any  time  after  purchasing  four  Club  selections. 


troduction  by  Carl 
Sandburg  and  the 
story  of  the  famous 
collection  by  David 
C.  Mearns,  Reference 
Librarian  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Retail  price  $10.00 
Member's  price 
$5.75 
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—  Membership  Coupon—  

™E  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  INC.  (Dept.  H-7) 
296  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member.  I  am  to  receive.  FREE,  as  a  gift  upon 
joining  the  2  vol.  S  I  2.50  boxed  set  of  The  Emergence  of  Lincoln, 
by  Professor  Allan  Nevins.  With  it,  send  as  my  first  selection  The 
Lincoln  Papers,  edited  by  David  C.  Mearns,  at  the  special  member's 
price  of  55.75.  plus  30  tents  for  postage  and  packing.  I  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  four  monthly  selections  each  year  I  remain  a  mem 
ber,  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time  after  taking 
lour  such  books. 
NAME  
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ROBERT  BAG  BY 
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Cartagena,  Colombia 

THE     CARIBBEAN     AND     SOUTH  AMERICA 

Grace  "Santas"  are  especially  designed  for  tropical  cruising 
all  rooms  outside,  each  with  private  bath 
light  airy  dining  rooms  on  promenade  decks 
outdoor  tiled  swimming  pools.  Weekly  sailings 
See  rour  travel  agent  or 
Crave  Line,  10  Hanover  Square,  New  York 
.  [gents  and  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


GRACE  LINE 

Serving  the  Americas  with  23  modem  "Santas'  and  backed  by 
almost  a  century  of  experience  in  building  hemisphere  trade 
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Fred  Hoyle 

Whiskey  Is  for  Patriots  

Bernard  DeVoto 
Twelve  Other  Articles,  Stories,  Reviews,  etc. 


<4  SUPERHOT:  This  man  uses  a  micrometer  to  get  the  blades 
of  this  impeller  for  a  turbo-jet  plane  just  right.  It  must 
stay  true  in  an  inferno  of  blazing  gases.  Enormous 

quantities  of  the  toughest  alloy  steels  are  needed  for  defense. 

See  picture  #2  for  new  source  of  scarce  alloying  metal. 

2 READ  THIS  PICTURE  BACKWARDS:  Years  ago  this 
stream  of  molten  waste  was  poured  on  a  slag  pile.  Today, 
slag  is  being  re-processed  to  recover  the  small  amounts 
of  scarce  alloying  metals  that  make  steel  tough  enough  for 
tanks,  planes  and  guns. 


OLD  SLAG  PILES 
HELP  MAKE 
STEEL  FOR  JETS 


New  ideas  and  hard  work  are  pushing 
up  America's  steel  production  at  the 
fastest  rate  in  history.  Steel  mills  have 
big  appetites  . . .  This  page  tells  some 
interesting  things  about  what  is  being 
done  to  feed  them. 
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WET-WASH  FOR  FUEL:  Over  600,000 
Americans,  working  for  more  than  200 
steel  companies,  are  in  a  competitive  race 
to  produce  more  steel.  That  results  in  new  ideas, 
new  methods.  This  plant  cleans  coal  so  that 
furnaces  can  step  up  production  by  hundreds 
of  tons  per  day. 


Inflation  comes  when  goods  are  sea 
The  zooming  steel  production  of 
America's  independent  steel  indust 
has  left  the  rest  of  the  world  far 
behind.  Some  day  this  steel 
production  will  lick  the  armament 
problem  and  make  steel  for  home 
and  business  plentiful  again. 

If  you  want  more  facts  on  the  growth 
of  American  steel  production,  write 
for  reprints  from  Steelways  maga* 
zine  titled,  "Metallurgy  Bucks  A 
Heat  Wave",  "Mn  and  the  Iron 
Curtain", and"  CoalComesClean", 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
350  Fifth  Avenue,New  York  1,N.Y. 


The  Voice  With  a  Smile" 


Whenever  you  pick  up  the  telephone  and  talk 
to  the  operator  you  know  you  are  going  to  hear  a 
friendly,  cheery  voice.  For  years  the  telephone  opera- 
tor has  been  known  as  "The  Voice  With  a  Smile." 

But  she  is  ever  so  much  more  than  that.  Alert, 
intelligent,  resourceful  and  sympathetic  in  emer- 
gencies, she  has  become  the  national  symbol  of 
efficient  attention  to  the  customer's  needs.  She  brings 


experience  and  careful  training  to  the  job.  Hers  is 
the  calm,  sure  speed  that  comes  from  knowing  how. 

In  saying  a  good  word  for  the  telephone  oper- 
ator, we  would  like  to  say  a  good  word  for  you  too. 
For  it  is  your  courtesy  that  helps  her  to  be  courteous. 
One  good  turn  has  a  way  of  encouraging  another. 
Everybody  gets  better  service  when  there  is 
co-operation  all  along  the  line. 


Seventy-five  years  of  service  to  the  Nation,  1876-1951. .  .BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


vat  ad- 


l)i  Mont 


FIRST  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

In  1931  the  Cathode  Ray  Tube  was 
a  very  expensive  laboratory  curiosity. 
Dr.  Du  Mont  developed  this  tube  and 
made  electronic  television  practical. 
Today  .  .  .  Du  Mont  is  the  foremost 
maker  of  precision  electronic  equip- 
ment utilizing  the  Cathode  Ray  Tube. 


FIRST  IN  TELECASTING 

Du  Mont  operates  the  first  television 
network,  whose  key  station,  WABD 
New  York,  was  the  first  fully  equipped 
station  on  the  air.  As  foremost  maker 
of  high-fidelity,  precision  telecasting 
equipment,  DuMont  has  planned  and 
built  many  leading  television  stations. 


FIRST  IN  RADAR 

In  1933  Dr.  DuMont  filed  a  patent 
which  the  Army  asked  him  to  with- 
draw for  security  reasons.  The  idea, 
developed  in  secrecy,  became  radar. 
Du  Mont  also  contributed  ideas  for 
loran  .  .  .  and  other  electronic  devices 
for  national  defense. 


Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont 
started  his  sensational  development  of  the 
Cathode  Ray  Tube.  From  a  laboratory  curiosity 
he  made  this  tube  the  picture  screen  of  TV, 
the  seeing  eye  of  Radar  and  of  countless 
electronic  devices  for  industry, 
medical  research  and  national  security. 
The  next  twenty  years  will  bring  still  greater 
developments  to  help  make  America 
brighter,  happier,  more  secure.  Many  of  them 
will  again  come  from  the  DuMont  laboratories 
and  factories ...  for  in  electronics,  Du  Mont 
has  the  habit  of  being  first  with  the  finest. 


FIRST 


HOME  RECEIVERS 


Du  Mont  built  the  first  commercial  home  receivers  in  1939. 
Since  then  the  name  Du  Mont  has  come  to  mean  "first  with 
the  finest  in  television."  An  example  of  Du  Mont  craftsman- 
ship is  seen  in  the  MOUNT  VERNON,  with  giant  19-inch  tube, 
direct-view  Lifetone*  picture,  built-in  FM  radio,  and  plug-in 

for  record  player.  "Trade  Mark 


Copyright  1951,  Allen  B.  Du  Monr  laboratories.  Inc.  Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Peterson,  N.  J.,  and  the  DuMont  Television  Network,  515  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 
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A  r  many  times  during  the  Korean  crisis,  the  British  point  of  view— as  expressed  at  the  UN  or 
f\  as  quoted  from  the  British  press— has  baffled  Americans.  What,  exactly,  do  the  British  feel 
/m  about  Korea,  China,  and  the  U.S.A.— and  why?  Ernest  Borneman,  a  Canadian  writer  who 
has  been  living  in  England  for  some  months  now,  has  discussed  these  subjects  with  hundreds  of 
British  people,  studied  the  editorials  and  letters  in  numerous  British  publications,  and  come  up 
with  some  specific  answers  that  make  disturbing  and  challenging  reading  for  everyone  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Carl  Binger  clarifies  the  concept  of  the  mature  human  being  in  "What  is  Maturity?", 
an  article  that  neatly  turns  the  tables  on  those  amateur  psychiatrists  who  are  fond  of  using 
"immature"  as  one  of  their  favorite  epithets.  Loren  C.  Eiseley  describes  his  experiences 
as  a  human  bone  collector  in  a  curious  piece  of  nostalgia  accurately  entitled  "People  Leave  Skulls 
With  Me."  Anne  L.  Goodman  contributes  a  study  of  Millicent  Carey  Mcintosh,  the  dean  of  Barnard 
College  and  perhaps  the  most  unusual  woman  college  head  in  the  country.  And  Paul  Moor  writes 
about  the  various  music  festivals  that  are  attracting  tourists  to  Europe  this  summer. 

The  May  fiction  is  in  the  hands  of  two  successful  novelists:  James  Aldridge,  author  of  Signed 
with  Their  Honor  and  The  Diplomat,  and  Emma  Smith,  the  young  British  writer  whose 
novel  The  Far  Cry  created  a  considerable  critical  stir  in  America  last  year. 
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to  new  members 


WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 

\Me4etwo 


.Marcus  Aurelius 

AND  HIS  TIMES 

Epictetus 

DISCOURSES  AND  ENCHIRIDION 


ONE  was  a  lordly  emperor;  the  other  a  lowly 
slave.  Yet  for  more  than  1800  years  genera- 
tions of  readers  have  been  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  Epictetus  and  high-born  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  who,  at  the  age  of  12,  proudly  announced 
himself  as  one  of  the  slave's  followers. 

In  these  two  volumes,  though  written  so  far  in 
the  past,  is  practical  guidance  in  attaining  tranquil- 
ity of  heart  and  mind  in  the  turbulent  present  and 
in  facing  the  future  with  fortitude.  The  Marcus 
Aurelius  volume  also  includes  the  writings  of  two 
other  men  of  the  ages  .  .  .  Lucian,  the  witty  Skeptic 
and  Justin,  the  Christian  who  suffered  martyrdom. 
Both  these  inspiring  De  Luxe  Editions  are  yours 
free,  as  membership  gifts  from  The  Classics  Club! 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  Two  Books  Free 


WILL  YOU  accept  these  two  volumes 
as  membership  gifts  from  The  Classics 
Club?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and 
to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
the  world's  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  lit- 
erary authorities,  were  chose«  because  they 
offer  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  value  to  the 
"pressed  for  time"  people  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"  ?  First,  because  they  are 
so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived  un- 
less they  were  read;  they  would  not  have  been 
read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be  inter- 
esting they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand.  And 
those  are  the  very  qualities  which  characterize 
these  selections:  readability,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  other 
book  clubs.     1.   It  distributes  to  its  members 


the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  num- 
ber of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  (used  in  many 
leading  colleges  and  universities)  are  bound 
in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5 
and  $10  bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops; 
are  richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold  —  books 
you  and  your  children  will  read  and  cherish 
for  years. 

A  trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Member- 
ship. With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  ad- 
vance notice  about  future  selections.  You  may 
reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need 
not  take  any  specific  number  of  books  —  only 
ones  you  want.  No  money  in  advance,  no 
membership  fees.  You  may  cancel  membership 
any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper, 
printing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low 
price  —  and  your  FREE  copies  of  MARCUS 
AURELIUS  and  EPICTETUS  —  cannot  be 
assured  unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE 
CLASSICS  CLUB,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 


FS 


Walter  J.  Black,  President 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and 
send  me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  2-volume 
De  Luxe  Classics  Club  Edition  of  MARCUS 
AURELIUS  and  EPICTETUS,  together 
with  the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  ad- 
vance description  of  future  selections.  Also, 
I  may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  re- 
ceive it,  and  I  may  cancel  my  membership 
whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will 
send  you  $2.89  plus  a  few  cents  mailing 
charges.  (Books  Shipped  In  U.  S.  A.  Only.) 

Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 
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Personal  &  Otherwise 


People  are  forever  misjudging  American 
party  politics  because  they  believe  either 
that  they  are,  or  that  they  should  be, 
based  upon  competition  between  opposing 
principles.  Both  beliefs  seem  to  P  &  O  to  be 
unfounded. 

That  our  party  politics  are  based  upon 
principles  is,  obviously,  nonsense.  Nobody 
could  believe  it  who  has  listened  to  the  cam- 
paign speeches  of  the  winning  candidates 
in  modern  times.  Some  losers  have  cam- 
paigned on  principles,  but  not  the  winners. 
(The  only  instance  of  a  President  whose 
speeches  advocated  a  self-consistent  program 
based  upon  fixed  principles  was  Wilson  after 
he  had  been  re-elected.  And  with  those 
speeches  Wilson  rendered  himself  politically 
impotent.)  Many  have  argued  persuasively 
that  our  political  parties  ought  to  be  organ- 
ized in  support  of  self-consistent  programs, 
based  upon  coherent  bodies  of  political  doc- 
trine. It  would  certainly  be  more  orderly  that 
way,  and  would  doubtless  be  a  comfort  to  the 
foreign  ministers  of  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly powers  as  well  as  to  other  jittery 
citizens  of  this  jittery  age.  There  is  admittedly 
something  nerve-racking  about  an  adminis- 
tration which  plays  by  ear,  shifting  abruptly 
from  one  key  to  another  in  an  effort  to  har- 
monize with  the  theme  son^s  of  conflicting 
interests  within  its  own  party.  But  the  alter- 
natives might  prove  to  be  either  the  multi- 
party system  which  is  so  cacaphonously  exem- 
plified by  French  politics  or  the  one-party  sys- 
tem which  is  so  harmoniously  achieved  in 
Russia.  Neither  is  particularly  attractive. 

In  any  case,  we  don't  need  to  worry.  The 
tradition  of  non-ideological  politics  is,  for- 
tunately, too  deeply  imbedded  in  American 
life  to  be  dislodged.  Any  doubts  one  might 
have  on  this  subject  are  dispelled  by  two 


articles  in  this  issue,  one  describing  the  ac- 
tual sources  of  what,  on  the  surface,  appears 
to  be  an  ideological  pattern  in  contemporary 
politics,  and  the  other  throwing  fresh  light 
on  the  greatest  single  figure  in  our  political 
history. 

In  "Who  Votes  Isolationist  and  Why" 
(p.  29)  Samuel  Lubell  once  and  for  all 
disposes  of  a  lot  of  misconceptions  about 
the  nature  and  origin  of  "isolationism."  By 
studying  the  pattern  of  voting  in  several 
major  elections,  county  by  county,  and  by  do- 
ing a  lot  of  old-fashioned  leg-work  and  talk- 
ing with  the  voters,  Mr.  Lubell  has  for  the 
first  time  provided  a  clear  picture  of  the 
confusion  of  motives  which  underlies  the  so- 
called  isolationist  sentiment  in  the  Mid- 
western states.  His  findings  will  come  as  a 
shock  to  many  readers  who  thought  they 
knew  an  isolationist  when  they  heard  one. 

Mr.  Lubell  graduated  from  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism  in  1933, 
went  abroad  the  next  year  on  a  Pulitzer 
traveling  scholarship,  and  then  worked  vari- 
ously as  reporter,  columnist,  rewrite  man, 
and  reporter  again  on  such  papers  as  the 
Washington  Post  and  Washington  Herald 
and  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  In  1938 
he  became  a  free-lance,  and  for  the  next  three 
years  wrote  chiefly  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  the  Reader's  Digest.  During  the  war 
he  wrote  for  the  OFF  (which  later  became 
OWI)  ,  served  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Baruch  Rubber  Survey  Committee  and  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Baruch  on  the  advisory  unit 
on  war  and  postwar  adjustment  policies  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization. 

Since  the  war  he  has  been  free-lancing 
again,  and  is  now  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ship, making  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the 


.  .  .  from  the  first  moment  it's  in  your  home,  it's  the  object  of  attention 
and  admiration  of  every  eye  and  ear.  For  here  is  the  most  talked  about,  the 
most  wanted  television  combination  in  the  world.  Here  is  years-ahead  performance  and 

Fashion  Award  styling  that  tells  your  good  judgement  you've  chosen 
the  finest  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  home  .  .  . 
anything  else  would  be  second  best! 


J 


designed  for  the  SUPER-CRITICAL  eye  and  ear 

clearer,  brighter,  steadier 

.  delicate  tonal  shadings 


if  Exciting  17  inch  "Life-Size"  rectangular  screen 
than  ever  before. 


■^r  Magnificent  "Golden  Voice"  high-fidelity  sound 
for  rich,  faithful  reproduction. 

Full-powered  AM/FM  radio  .  .  .  greater  reception  range — increased  sensi- 
tivity, selectivity,  stability. 

if  Exclusive  3-speed  "Multi-Play"  automatic  record  changer  .  .  .  instant,  noise- 
less selection — simple  operation. 


Motorola  TV 

.  .  your  new  standard  of  gracious  living 

Specifications  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 


MOTOROLA  INC.  DEPT.  H,  4545  Augusta  Blvd.  Chicago  51,  Illinois 

Please  rush  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new,  exciting  Motorola  TV 
Shopping  Guide. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


. Zone . 


.State. 


8  PERSONAL  & 

Roosevelt  vote  in  four  national  elections. 
The  present  article  is  an  offshoot  of  that 
study,  which  will  be  recorded  in  a  book 
planned  for  next  year. 

^-|— ^  he  other  article  we  had  in  mind  is 
"Getting  Right  With  Lincoln"  (p.  74) 
I  in  which  David  Donald,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Smith  College,  shows  how 
and  why  Lincoln— the  most  thoroughly  non- 
ideological  President  we  have  ever  had— has 
been  invoked  and  quoted  by  all  and  sundry 
parties  and  groups  who  believe  their  particu- 
lar brand  of  "American  principles"  should 
triumph. 

Mr.  Donald's  article  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
good  many  years  of  Lincoln  studies.  A  Mis- 
sissiptan  by  birth,  Mr.  Donald  went  to  school 
and  college  in  his  home  state  but  did  his 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  At 
the  latter  he  became  assistant  to  Professor 
J.  G.  Randall,  author  of  Lincoln  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  works,  who  turned  his  re- 
search interests  toward  Lincoln— rather  to 
the  perturbation  of  his  family  and  friends  in 
Mississippi.  The  result  was  Mr.  Donald's 
book,  Lincoln's  Herndon,  which  Knopf  pub- 
lished in  1048.  Since  writing  the  book  Mr. 
Donald  has  spent  a  year  of  travel  and  research 
as  fellow  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  and  has  taught  first  at  Columbia  and 
now  at  Smith. 

Sam  Norkin,  whose  caricatures  illustrate 
so  ably  what  it  means  to  get  right  with  Lin- 
coln, is  an  artist  who  has  drawn  for  Harper's 
at  various  times  a  gallery  of  creatures  includ- 
ing rats  (thin  and  fat) ,  bakers,  road-builders, 
freezers,  and  drinkers.  Though  he  spends 
a  major  part  of  his  time  doing  illustrations 
for  advertisers,  Mr.  Norkin's  work  has  ap- 
peared for  over  ten  years  in  the  drama  pages 
of  the  Sunday  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  many  other  publications.  He  studied  at 
the  Metropolitan  Art  School  and  the  New 
York  School  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  and 
during  three  years  in  the  Army  wrote  and 
drew  for  camp  newspapers.  Mr.  Norkin 
reports  that  he  has  a  double  iron  in  the  fire 
at  the  moment:  (1)  a  book,  (2)  a  syndi- 
cated cartoon  series  involving  personalities 
he  has  sketched  in  the  entertainment  world. 
He  lives  in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  with 
his  wife,  young  son,  and  small  daughter. 


OTHERWISE 

Customary  Suits  of  Solemn  Black 

Maybe  our  fellow-editor,  Russell  Lynes, 
is  right  in  concluding,  on  the  basis  of  Douglas 
Gorsline's  meticulous  pen-and-ink  drawings 
of  what  men  have  worn  in  the  past  century- 
and-a-half,  that  the  trend  has  been  from 
"Gaudy  to  Drab  to  Gaudy"  (p.  43)  .  Cer- 
tainly the  drawings  here  selected  from  the 
hundreds  which  Mr.  Gorsline  has  made  from 
contemporary  photographs  and  snapshots  sug- 
gest that  what  Mr.  Lynes  calls  "the  inter- 
minable era  of  male  drabness"  may  be  com- 
ing to  an  end.  But  don't  count  on  it.  The 
tradition  of  drabness  is  a  powerful  force 
among  American  males. 

For  one  thing— and  it  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing— gaudy  clothes  have  tradi- 
tionally been  associated  with  gaudy  morals. 
The  dishonest  apprentice  who  ran  away  from 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Paul  Coffin  of  Narra- 
gansett  in  1768  (according  to  the  Boston 
newspaper  advertisement  which  offered  $6 
for  his  apprehension)  had  "on  and  with  him" 
at  his  departure  a  white  fustian  coat,  a  dark 
blue  or  grayish  jacket,  a  pair  of  light  purple 
plush  breeches;  and  blue  stockings,  plus 
"large  Brass  Buckles,  a  Brass  comb,  and 
Watts's  Spiritual  Songs  for  Children."  And 
the  tradition  of  flashy  clothes  has  been  main- 
tained ever  since  by  characters  of  all  shades 
of  shadiness,  from  Diamond  Jim  Brady  to 
the  race-track  touts  and  Al  Capone. 

Fiction  reinforces  fact,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
sartorial  taste  of  the  wicked  is  concerned. 
Open  a  dime  novel,  such  as  Philip  Warne's 
Patent  Leather  Joe:  or,  Old  Rattlesnake,  the 
Charmer  (1878)  and  you  will  find  a  descrip- 
tion like  this: 

His  dress  was  decidedly  "loud,"  his  plaid 
pantaloons  being  very  wide  in  the  legs,  his 
"h'iled"  shirt  displaying  what  might  or 
might  not  be  a  diamond.  .  .  . 

That  is  all  you  need  to  know  about  him. 
It  will  be  no  surprise  to  learn  that  he  runs 
a  crooked  gambling  joint  in  Virginia  City. 
Had  he  been  a  fine,  upstanding  fellow  he 
might,  like  the  hero  of  The  Rangers  and 
Regulators  of  the  Kanaka:  or  Life  Among 
the  Lawless  (1857),  have  been  "richly" 
dressed  but,  if  so,  "in  dark  cloth,"  you  may 
be  sure— no  gaudy  checks. 


TRAVEL   THROUGH    INSPIRING    NEW   "CAMERA   COUNTRY",    IN  A  LAND  OF  UNCROWDED  HK 


AND  FAR  HORIZOr- 


Choose  the  kind  of  holiday  you  need  froi 
Canada's  rich  vacation  variety.  Get  next  1 
Nature  in  cool  green  lakelands  .  .  .  roam  i 
you  please  through  storied  countrysides,  alor 
"picture"  coasts  —  get  candid  close-ups  ( 
wild  life  in  great  protected  National  Parks  .  . 
see  the  sights  of  "foreign"  cities  old  and  ne\ 
Here  are  colour  and  contrast  and  a  friend] 
welcome.  This  year,  make  your  vacation  coun 
north  of  the  border.  Write  now  for  inform, 
tion,  or  use  the  handy  coupon  below. 

For  a  real  change,  a  real  rest... 

canada. ..vacations  unlimited 

Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau 

Ottawa,  Canada  U.  Leo  Dolan,  Director 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  book, 
"Canada,  Vacations  Unlimited" 


Play  "serious"  golf  on  ehampionship  courses,  or  make  up  friendly  foursomes;  or  just 
laze  in  the  sun  while  woods  and  hills  and  sparkling  water  invite  you  to  relax. 


Name  

(Please  Print) 


Address.. 


Town  

01  - 1 -20-5 1 -03 


State.. 
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28-DAY  SPRING  CRUISE 


Sailing  from  New  Orleans  May  26 

Terminating  in  London  June  22 

VISITING:  Havana,  St.  Thomas, 
Madeira,  Casablanca,  Tangier, 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  London  (Tilbury). 

•  The  perfect  cruise  for  rest 
and  relaxation  .  .  .  joyful  hours 
ashore  and  afloat.  Sails  the 
smooth  southern  route  ...  to 
colorful  ports  on  3  continents. 
Limited  to  170  passenger 
guests.  Ocean  liner  comfort... 
private  yacht  atmosphere!  Real 
beds  in  all  staterooms,  tiled  out- 
door swimming  pool,  superb 
cuisine.  Make  reservations  now  ! 
Rates  from  $540 


consult  your  travel  agent,  or 


BERGEN  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  INC. 
576  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK  19 


/"<?/?  (//VSPO/IT 

.  .  .  come  to  Quebec,  where  game  fish  of  all 
kinds  teem  in  thousands  of  beautiful  lakes  and 
streams.  Come  to  La  Province  de  Quebec. 

French-Canadian  hospitality  and 
expert  guides  will  make  your  next  fishing  trip 
a  momentous  experience 

LA  PROVINCE  DE 


tie  bee 


P  &  o 

Of  course,  many  fictional  heroes, 
from  Buffalo  Bill  to  Superman, 
have  gone  in  lor  fancy  dress.  But 
what  these  creatures  wear  is  cos- 
tume, not  clothes.  The  picturesque 
garments  are  part  of  an  act,  and  are 
likely  to  be  dispensed  with  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  or  convenient  for 
the  hero  to  impress  people  with  his 
merely  mortal  virtues.  (Superman, 
for  example,  displays  his  interplane- 
tary blue  tights  and  his  red  cloak 
only  in  his  role  as  a  super  man.  In 
his  more  mundane  moments  as 
Clark  Kent— the  worthy  reporter 
who  loves  Lois  Lane— he  wears  a 
colorless  business  suit.) 

In  real  life,  too,  the  typical  Amer- 
ican male  is  uneasy  about  costume. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Frank 
Gushing— the  dashing  young  scientist 
sent  out  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  the  eighteen-eighties  to  study 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  Zuni 
Indians.  We  reproduce  on  this  page 
a  picture  of  Gushing,  drawn  by  W. 
L.  Metcalf,  which  was  used  as  an 
illustration  for  an  article  by  Sylves- 
ter Baxter  in  the  June  1882  issue  of 


For  free  booklets  and  maps  to  help  your  plan 
your  vacation,  write  to:  The  Provincial  Publicity 
Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Can- 
ada; or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


"He  is  one  of  the  most 

modest  fellows  I  ever  knew.' 


people  u.s.a. 


iEGARDLESS  of  inflation  or  deflation,  war  or  peace,  fire 
or  flood  .  .  .  life  insurance  continues  to  be  the  "best  buy"  in 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  your  family  and  in  attaining 
financial  security  for  yourself.  This  is  well  indicated  by  The 
Equitable's  91st  Annual  Report.  During  1950  more  people 
bought  more  Equitable  life  insurance  protection  than  ever 
before.  New  Ordinary  and  Group  insurance  written  last  year 
amounted  to  $1,410,000,000,  bringing  The  Equitable's  total 
insurance  in  force  to  $15,278,000,000.* 

This  total  insurance  in  force  represents  money  held  for 
future  delivery.  When  due,  every  dollar  of  that  sum  will  be 
paid.  But,  as  a  responsible  institution  of  thrift  with  more  than 
six  million  people  who  look  to  us  for  economic  security,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  purchasing  power  of  those  dollars  when  they 
become  due.  For  mounting  inflation,  man-made,  threatens  not 


only  the  worth  of  the  dollar  but  the  very  existence  of  our 
national  enterprise. 

Indeed  this  threat  is  as  real  and  deadly  as  the  Red  menace 
against  which  we  are  arming.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  in  the 
fight  against  inflation  we,  as  a  nation,  are  hiding  under  the 
bed!  When  we  freeze  wages  or  prices,  we  are  merely  doc- 
toring the  symptoms  of  the  inflation-disease  rather  than  the 
disease  itself.  If  we  are  to  stop  the  inflationary  trend,  the 
makers  of  our  public  policies  must  deal  with  the  monetary 
causes  of  the  inflation.  They  must  control  the  expansion  of 
bank  deposits  and  the  constantly  increasing  money  supply. 

Inflation  is  everybody's  concern  from  the  Wall  Street 
banker  to  the  Missouri  housewife.  In  the  fight  against  it, 
the  American  people  —  you  and  your  neighbors  —  must 
learn  to  look  beyond  the  local  grocer's  bill  and  the  meat 
prices  in  the  butcher  shop  .  .  .  you  must  look  to  Washing- 
ton, the  seat  of  our  Government,  where  the  monetary  policy 
is  made.  More  than  that  .  .  .  you  must  make  your  own 
voice  heard  among  the  law-makers.  Congress  should  be 
interested  in  your  views  on  inflation,  and  your  Congress- 
man is  as  close  as  your  nearest  mail-box  or  telegraph 
office.  Simply  stated — the  action  that  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors take  can  well  decide  the  destiny  of  our  country. 

That's  what  we  mean  by  "Operation  People  U.S.A." 


President 


If,  For  i  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  The  Society's  opera- 
tions during  1950  write  for  a  copy 
of  the  President's  Report  to  the 
Board  ol  Oireclors. 


CONDENSED   STATEMENT   OF  CONDITION 


as  of  December  31,  1950 


Resources 


Per 

•Bonds  and  Stocks  Cent 

U.  S.  Government  obligations  S   726,482,517  (12.7) 

Dominion  of  Canada  obligations   299,419,790  (  5.2) 

Public  utility  bonds   795,849,372  (14.0) 

Railroad  obligations   521,420,938  (  9.1) 

Industrial  obligations    1,680,552,354  (29.5) 

Other  bonds    151,531,351  (  2.7) 

Preferred  and  guaranteed  stocks  

Common  stocks   


90,455,667  (  1.6) 
8,642,995  (  0.2) 


Mortgages  and  Real  Estate 

Residential  and  business 

mortgages   v   788,666,769  (13.8) 

Farm  mortgages   150,933,941  (  2.6) 

Home  and  branch  office 

buildings   ,   10,573,799  (  0.2) 

Housing  developments  and  other 

real  estate  purchased 

for  investment   129,056,089  (  2.3) 

Residential  and  business 

properties   6,997,068  (  0.1) 

Other  Assets 

Cash  

Transportation  equipment  

loans  to  policyholders   142,478,440  (  2.5) 


Obligations 

Policyholders'  Funds 

To  cover  future  payments  under 

insurance  and  annuity  contracts 

in  force  $4,648 

Held  on  deposit  for  policyholders 

and  beneficiaries  fc.  „   323 

Dividends  and  annuities  lefl  on  de- 
posit with  the  Society 

at  interest   

Policy  claims  in  process 

of  payment  

Premiums  paid  in  advance  by 

policyholders   

Dividends  due  and  unpaid  to 

policyholders  

Allotted  as  dividends  for 

distribution  during  1951  


130 
28 


85 


68,135,232  (  1.2) 
38,497,145  (  0.7) 


Premiums  in  process  of  collection.. 
Interest  and  rentals  accrued 
and  other  assets  , 


48,119,219  (  0.8) 
44,052,280  (  0.8) 


TOTAL   $5,701,864,966  (  100! 


Other  liabilities 

Taxes— federal,  state  and  other  

Expenses  accrued,  unearned  in- 
terest and  other  obligations  

Reserve  for  revaluation  of  Canadian 
and  other  foreign  currency  accounts 
at  free  market  rates  of  exchange.... 


Surplus  Funds 

To  cover  all  contingencies   359 


Per 
Cent 

335,206  (81.5) 
,281,234  (  5.7) 

044,178  (  2.3) 
,191,420  (  0.5) 
105,097  (  1.5) 
703,102  (  0.1) 
650,408  (  1.4) 

891,000  (  0.3) 
789,419  (  0.2) 

,617,000  (  0.2) 
256,902  (  6.3) 


TOTAL   $5,701,8*4,966  (  100) 


*  Including  S5, 274, 463  on  deposit  with  public  authorities. 

In  accordance  with  requirements  of  law  all  bonds  subject  to  amortization  are  stated  at  their  amortized  value 
bonds  and  stocks  ore  valued  at  the  market  quotations  on  December  31,  1950,  as  prescribed  by  the  National 

Insurance  Commissioners. 


and  all  other 
Association  of 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  The  United  States 

Thomas  I.  Parkinson  •  President 
393  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York  1,  New  York 
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"We  find  new  ways 
to 

UNTIE  knots 


The  tying  of  sheepshanks,  clove  hitches  and  square  knots  is  a  useful 
skill.  But  at  The  Mutual  Life,  we  try  to  find  ways  to  untie  knots. 

We  mean,  of  course,  the  verbal,  legal  and  administrative  knots 
that  tie  up  service.  To  be  sure,  with  over  a  million  policyholders, 
and  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  life  insurance  contracts,  a  certain 
amount  of  paperwork  and  technical  language  is  necessary. 

But  we  are  continually  trying  to  reduce  red  tape.  Many  proce- 
dures have  been  simplified;  for  instance,  affidavits  are  no  longer  re- 
quired when  policyholders  want  to  make  changes  in 
their  policies.  We  conduct  classes  in  correspondence 
and  set  up  guides  for  writing  simple  and  readable 
letters.  Through  a  system  of  time  controls,  94%  of  all 
correspondence  is  now  answered  within  three  business 
days  or  less. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  our  program  to  untie 
knots.  Our  purpose  is  to  make  life  insurance  under- 
standable to  those  we  serve — and  to  give  as  efficient 
service  as  the  most  critical  policyholder  could  desire. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT  55th  STREET    •  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 


By  color  signals  the  Weather  Star  atop  our  Home  Office  building 
flashes  official  weather  forecasts. 


VACATION  FUN! 

KNOW  PLACES  AND  PRICES 

Get 
The 


GIMLET 

22  YEARS  TRAVEL -WISE  TRAVELER'S  GUIDE 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA 
and  EN  ROUTE  :Nassau;  Ber- 
muda; Cuba;  Jamaica;  West 
Indies.  Includes  Britain.  Spe- 
1  cia!  Section  on  New  York  City 
j  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
200  Informative  Pages,  Illus- 
trated. Recommended  Hotels, 
Restaurants,  Prices,  HiWay 
Data.  Scenic  Wonder  Spots, 
Maps,  Transportation,  Resorts.  Cruises. 
ON  SALE  at  Doubleday's,  Brentano's  and  Leading 
N.Y.C.  Newsstands  or  send  $1.00  for  Year's  Sub- 
scription (2  issues)  or  60tt  single  copy  postpaid  to 
The  Gimlet,  55 1 -5th  Ave.,  New  York  City  17.  Dept. 
50 


EUROPE 


•  Student  Tours,  some  with  courses  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  Sanlander,  Spain,  &  Univ.  of  Vienna 
.  .  .  distinguished  leaders. 

•  Quality    Series    .    .    .    excellent    standard  grade. 

•  Luxury    Series    .    .    .    the    ultimate    in  travel. 

All  Countries   .  .  .  46-66  days   from  $865 
Send  for  52  p.  booklet  of  70  Tours.  Local  Agent  or 
TRANSMARINE  TOURS  INC.,  Dept.  H. 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18 


CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  four  weeks  for  effect- 
ing this  change.   Address  all  correspondence  to: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  East  33rd  St.        New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Harper's.  Baxter  first  saw  Cushing 
at  Fort  Wingate,  and  naturally 
wanted  to  know  who  the  young  man 
in  the  "picturesque  costume"  was. 
"That  is  Frank  H.  Cushing,"  an 
army  officer  replied,  and  hastily 
added: 

It  is  no  streak  of  eccentricity  that 
prompts  him  to  dress  that  way.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  modest  fellows  I 
ever  knew,  and  the  attention  at- 
tracted by  such  a  costume  is  really 
painful  to  him.  But  he  bears  it 
without  flinching,  as  bravely  as  he 
has  borne  many  perils  and  priva- 
tions in  the  cause  of  science. 

The  point  was,  he  explained,  that 
Cushing  could  not  carry  on  his  in- 
vestigations by  contemplating  his 
subjects  from  the  outside,  like  a 
spectator  at  a  play.  He  had  to  "go 
on  the  stage,  and  take  his  own  part 
in  the  performance." 

Well,  as  long  as  the  American 
male  regards  colorful  clothing  as 
"off-color,"  and  picturesque  clothing 
as  a  peril  and  privation  to  be  borne 
without  flinching,  P  &  O  will  put  its 
money  on  the  chances  of  eternal 
drabness,  despite  signs  and  portents 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Gorsline  is  an  illustrator, 
etcher,  and  painter  whose 
work  has  been  shown  in  major  na- 
tional exhibitions,  including  those 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  and 
the  National  Academy  in  New  York. 
His  etching,  "Where  Next,"  won 
first  prize  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress's annual  exhibition  in  1949. 
He  wrote  and  illustrated  the  book, 
Farm  Boy,  which  the  New  Yorker 
acclaimed  as  "the  finest  teen-age 
juvenile  of  1950,"  and  he  has  illus- 
trated a  number  of  volumes  for  the 
Limited  Editions  Club  and  other 
publishers. 

The  present  drawings  are  a  prod- 
uct of  a  project  Mr.  Gorsline  has  had 
under  way  for  some  time,  which  he 
hopes  may  develop  into  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  pictorial 
record  in  existence  of  how  people 
have  dressed.  The  immediate  job  is 
to  finish  writing  and  illustrating  a 
book  called  What  People  Wore,  to 
be  published  by  the  Viking  Press 
next  fall.  The  long-term  project  is 
to  collect,  index,  and  make  drawings 
from  photographs  showing  what 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
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worn  for  work,  for  play,  and  for 
Sunday-best. 

(He  would,  incidentally,  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  readers  who  have 
old  photographs  or  snapshots  show- 
ing interesting  clothing.  You  may 
write  to  him  care  of  Harper's  Mag- 
azine.) 

Mr.  Lynes  is,  as  you  doubtless 
remember,  the  author  of  a 
number  of  Harper's  articles  dealing 
with  the  oddities  and  the  complex- 
ities of  taste  and  fashion.  He  wrote 
"The  Age  of  Taste"  for  our  Centen- 
nial Issue  last  October,  and  he  has 
explored  other  aspects  of  the  subject 
in  such  articles  as  "Architects  in 
Glass  Houses,"  (October  1945), 
"The  Taste-Makers"  (June  1947) , 
"Highbrow,  Lowbrow,  Middlebrow" 
(February  1949),  and-to  the 
Queen's  taste— Snobs  (available-if 
you  hurry— at  your  nearest  book- 
store) .  He  is  an  editor  of  Harper's, 
we  like  to  remind  you. 

Blithe  Spirits 

As  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning  his- 
torian, as  both  an  analytical  and 
polemical  critic,  as  a  novelist,  and  as 
an  essayist,  Bernard  DeVoto  has 
long  since  established  himself  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  (and  sometimes 
under  the  skin)  of  his  countrymen. 
With  this  month's  "Easy  Chair"  (p. 
68)  he  takes  rank  as  one  of  our  major 
lyric  poets.  For  here,  in  words  that 
sing,  he  invokes  and  pays  tribute  to 
the  distilled  essence  of  American 
civilization.  Here,  in  unrhymed 
poetry,  he  celebrates  the  American 
spirit  (or  spirits,  rather— for  there 
are  two) . 

You  would  not  believe  it,  if  you 
hadn't  read  it  in  such  a  reliable 
column  as  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
you  could  read  all  the  standard  text- 
books on  American  history,  and  all 
the  major  American  novelists  and 
poets,  without  discovering  that  rye 
means  anything  but  the  stuff  a  body 
comes  through,  or  that  bourbon 
means  anything  but  somebody  who 
wants  to  keep  what  he  has  come  by. 
The  history  books  mention  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  of  course.  They 
always  dwell  on  its  significance  as 
a  test  case  of  federal  authority  in 
the  young  republic.  But  in  their 
accounts,  the  violence  of  the  western 
Pennsylvanians'  objection  to  the  new 
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"Everything  was  perfect  from  the  start... the  luxurious 
Canadian  Pacific  Empress  of  Scotland... the  gay  departure  from 
Quebec... cruising  down  the  scenic  St.  Lawrence  River.  (It's 
1000  miles  less  open  ocean  to  Europe!)  Canadian  Pacific  service 
made  us  feel  relaxed  and  carefree. 


"Every  hour  brought  new  fun...  new  excitement!  Deck  games 

galore... enjoyed  mid-morning  bouillon,  afternoon  tea, 

served  on  deck  every  day.  We  spent  leisurely  hours  loafing  in  the  sun. 

Meals  were  wonderful.  The  'Captain's  Dinner'  was  a  special  treat. 

And  imagine!  All  this  — for  as  low  as  $252  First  Class... 

$156  Tourist.  A  glorious  7-day  holiday  voyage. ..with  airy  staterooms, 

modern  furnishings,  and  the  finest  of  service." 
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travel  agent  handled  all 
details  for  us  .  .  .  without  charge.  He  told 
us  about  Canadian  Pacific's  19  resorts  and 
lodges  in  Canada.  Next  year  we  plan  to  go 
to  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies." 
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Europa.  The  whole  big  ship — the  com- 
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England,  France  —  all  Europe  is  plan- 
ning a  festive  season.  Don't  miss  it  and 
don't  miss  the  pleasure  of  sailing  the 
"Friendly  Way."  Write  for  booklet  H. 
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federal  excise  taxes  is  curiously  un- 
motivated. Even  Professors  Morison 
and  Commager,  in  their  otherwise 
admirable  history  of  The  Growth  of 
the  American  Republic,  tell  us  only 
that  the  tax  was  opposed  because 
whiskey  distilling  was  the  frontiers- 
men's sole  practical  method  for  dis- 
posing of  surplus  corn,  and  because 
whiskey  wras  useful  as  currency  (a 
gallon  passing  for  a  shilling  "in 
every  store  on  the  Western  slope  of 
the  Alleghanies") .  Which  goes  to 
show  what  the  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  can  do  to  a  couple 
of  excellent  cultural  historians  when 
their  guard  is  down. 

Readers  of  this  month's  "Easy 
Chair"  will  not  be  so  easily  fooled. 
They  will  understand  that  the  spirit 
which  has  motivated  American  re- 
sistance to  the  tyranny  of  the  state 
was  distilled  and  bottled  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  from  which  it  took 
one  of  its  more  poetic  names.  They 
will  realize,  too,  that  if  the  serpent 
of  tyranny  still  has  power  to  keep 
men  out  of  Eden,  it  is  because  (as 
Shakespeare  said)  we  have  only 
Scotched  the  snake.  Eden  is  for  the 
true  believers,  like  Mr.  DeVoto, 
who  know  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
is  not  imported,  but  native  to  Bour- 
bon County,  Kentucky. 

Microcosm  to  Macrocosm 

•  ••A  neat  example  of  the  power 
and  the  limitations  of  man's  intel- 
lect appears  in  the  articles  by  Pro- 
fessors Howe  and  Hoyle  in  this  issue 
of  Harper's.  Armed  with  his  elec- 
tronic microscope  and  the  manifold 
paraphernalia  of  his  experiments 
with  mice  and  chimpanzees,  the  ad- 
vance guardsman  in  medical  re- 
search seeks  to  isolate  the  virus— so 
small  it  has  never  been  seen  by 
human  eye— only  to  discover  that  the 
varieties  of  viruses  undetected  out- 
number the  one  he  thinks  he  may 
have  found.  Similarly,  the  astro- 
physicist, with  his  mighty  telescope 
—even  the  giant  of  Palomar— probes 
to  extend  the  limits  of  vision,  only 
to  find  the  Universe  expanding  so 
rapidly  that  its  outer  regions  have 
sped  off  before  their  light  can  reach 
his  lens.  Yet  men  will  keep  trying 
and  prying,  and  by  this  infinite  busy- 
ness they  produce  human  civiliza- 
tion. 
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In  "Can  We  Vaccinate  Against 
Polio?"  (p.  37)  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Howe  gives  us  the  second  of  two 
reports  on  the  virus  diseases  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  their  control.  As  the  father 
of  two  children,  Dr.  Howe  has  a  spe- 
cial understanding  of  the  layman's 
interest  in  poliomyelitis,  and  as 
senior  member  of  the  Poliomyelitis 
Research  Center  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  epidemiology  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health,  he  is  on  the  front  in 
research  on  the  viruses.  He  is  the 
author,  with  D.  Bodian,  of  Neural 
Mechanisms  in  Poliomyelitis  and  he 
has  contributed  to  standard  texts  on 
viral  infections  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. A  M idwesterner  by  birth  and  a 
Yale  graduate,  he  studied  medicine 
at  Hopkins.  He  now  lives  near  Bal- 
timore and  is  much  taken  up  with 
country  life  and  work  for  the  World 
Federalists. 

•  ••Albert  Douglas's  profile  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ("The 
Inconspicuous  Mr.  Finletter,"  p. 
49)  is  sketched  against  the  au- 
thor's long  and  practical  interest  in 
aviation.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Doug- 
las was  in  the  Navy  as  a  torpedo  and 
carrier  pilot,  and  when  his  Pacific 
squadron  was  broken  up  he  was  de- 
tailed to  Anacostia.  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  fly  transports.  On  one  flight 
to  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station,  he 
flew  co-pilot  with  "Red"  Donaldson, 
Secretary  James  Forrestal's  regular 
pilot,  and  met  Mr.  Forrestal.  This 
acquaintance  had  something  to  do 
with  directing  his  attention  to  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  interviewing  Mr.  Finletter,  Mr. 
Douglas  found  him  as  discreet  and 
disciplined  as  a  lawyer  and,  after  a 
half-hour  of  getting  nowhere,  asked: 
"If  I  were  the  Secretary  what  would 
you  ask  me?" 

"The  following  nine  questions," 
said  Mr.  Finletter.  And,  reports  Mr. 
Douglas,  "in  his  precise  thinker's 
manner  he  had  the  whole  interview 
all  figured  out  and  handed  it  to  me 
like  a  gift." 

Albert  Douglas,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  was  an  indefatigable  oars- 
man during  four  years  at  Harvard, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1942.  After  the  war  he  put  in  a 
stint  on  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
aviation  writer  and  then,  doing  the 
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Paris.  And  this  year,  her 
2000th  birthday,  makes  a 
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same  job,  on  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  contributed  two 
articles  before  this  one  to  Harper's, 
"What's  Become  of  Those  Small 
Planes?"  (December  1949)  and  "The 
British  Jet  Transports"  (March 
1950). 

•  ••Babette  Deutsch's  poem,  "En- 
tertainment in  the  Parlor  at  8:30" 
(p.  56) ,  has  an  interesting  peculi- 
arity. For  each  stanza  there  was  in 
the  poet's  mind  a  hidden  or  "silent" 
rhyme.  Did  you  notice  them  when 
you  read  the  poem?  That  in  the 
first  stanza  chimes  with  "knife"  and 
is  the  answer  to  "What  do  they  hope 
for?"  That  in  the  second  stanza 
chimes  with  "breath"  and  is  the 
answer  to  "What  do  they  wait  for?" 

Miss  Deutsch  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral novels,  books  of  verse  and  of 
criticism,  and  juveniles.  She  has  also 
translated  poetry  from  Russian  and 
German.  She  gives  a  course  in  mod- 
ern poetry  at  Columbia  University 
and  is  now  writing  a  book  on  that 
subject.  Her  most  recent  book  of 
poems  is  Take  Them,  Stranger. 

•  ••Among  the  American  women 
who  have  achieved  skill  and  distinc- 
tion in  writing  short  stories,  Kay 
Boyle  is  one  of  the  best  liked,  per- 
haps for  the  warmth  of  feeling  in 
her  work.  "Aufwiedersehen  Abend" 
(p.  57)  is  a  fairly  bitter  picture  of  a 
good  American  in  his  search  for  a 
good  German,  but  the  irony  is 
charged  with  feeling.  This  story  will 
appear,  along  with  others  about  the 
people  in  Occupied  Germany,  in  a 
volume  to  be  published  in  May  by 
McGraw-Hill,  The  Smoking  Moun- 
tain. 

The  forthcoming  book  will  be 
Miss  Boyle's  twenty-second  published 
volume— including  two  which  she 
admits  she  ghosted  (one  a  mystery 
story,  one  somebody  else's  autobiog- 
raphy) .  In  1931,  she  published  both 
her  first  novel,  Plagued  by  the 
Nightingale,  and  a  collection  of 
stories,  Wedding  Day.  Her  most  re- 
cent novel  was  His  Human  Majesty 
(1949) .  She  has  done  many  trans- 
lations from  the  French— among 
them  the  work  of  Delteil  and  the 
first  English  translation  of  Radi- 
guet's  Le  Diable  au  Corps,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  movie. 

Miss  Boyle  is  married  and  now 


living  in  Germany.  Born  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  she  has  traveled  widely. 
She  is  the  mother  of  six  children. 

•  ••Last  May  Harper's  broke  into 
light  verse  with  two  pages  of  "A 
Middle- Aged  Man's  Garden  of 
Verses"  by  Peter  DeVries.  "Rhyme 
or  Reason"  (p.  72)  is  another  out- 
sputtering  of  this  urbane  wit.  Mr. 
DeVries  used  to  help  edit  Poetry 
magazine;  he  is  the  author  of  three 
novels  and  many  stories. 

•  ••If  you  are  one  of  the  many 
readers  who  have  been  following 
Fred  Hoyle  down  the  enchanted 
path  called  "The  Nature  of  the  Uni- 
verse," you  come  now,  with  Part  V, 
to  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 
garden.  In  "The  Expanding  Uni- 
verse" (p.  81),  he  speaks  out,  more 
personally  than  heretofore,  of  the 
special  views  which  he  himself  holds 
about  the  creation  of  the  Universe, 
about  its  destiny,  and  about  little 
man  on  the  little  planet  Earth,  with 
his  electronic  microscope,  his  giant 
telescope,  his  questions,  and  his 
fears. 

P  &  O  no  more  wants  to  relieve 
you  of  the  pleasure  of  finding  out 
for  yourself  what  is  at  the  bottom  of 
Mr.  Hoyle's  garden  than  Mr.  Hoyle 
wants  to  relieve  you  of  the  necessity 
of  thinking  about  the  problem  of 
creation.  For  though  on  Isaac  New- 
ton (as  Mr.  Hoyle  points  out)  the 
impact  of  the  New  Cosmology  might 
have  had  a  shattering  effect,  on  most 
of  us  less  comprehending  creatures, 
the  effect  may  be  staggering  but  we 
can  take  it— with  the  cushion  of 
awed  laughter.  And  indeed  there 
may  be  consolation,  in  these  times 
of  atomic  deviltry,  to  contemplate 
Mr.  Hoyle's  calm  statement  that  "no 
large-scale  changes  in  the  Universe 
can  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
future." 

"The  Expanding  Universe"  con- 
cludes the  series  of  articles  which 
began  to  appear  in  Harper's  in  the 
December  issue.  In  their  original 
form  they  were  radio  talks  which 
Mr.  Hoyle  gave  in  England  on  the 
BBC;  these  lectures  were  rebroad- 
cast  in  this  country  in  February  and 
March  over  WNYC,  the  city  station 
of  New  York.  And  now  Harper  & 
Brothers  is  publishing  the  entire 
book,  for  American  readers,  titled 
The  Nature  of  the  Universe. 
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Since  P  &  O  has  in  previous  issues 
told  a  good  deal  about  the  life  of 
this  young,  Yorkshire-born  scientist, 
who  is  now  a  lecturer  in  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge  University  and 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  we 
add  here  only  a  few  details  to  give 
background  for  the  personal  views 
expressed  in  his  article.  He  loves 
classical  music,  holidays  in  the  hills, 
and  traveling,  is  more  interested  in 
places  than  in  people.  He  reads  de- 
tective stories  and  likes  to  tinker 
with  his  own  car.  He  hates  writing 
letters,  getting  up  early,  or  doing 
jobs  that  he  considers  are  unneces- 
sary. He  has  no  interest  in  clothes, 
although  he  has  improved  since  his 
undergraduate  days  when  he  would 
buy  shirts  at  sales  at  sixpence  each 
because  he  objected  to  paying  laun- 
dries "to  ruin  his  shirts." 

The  facts  above  were  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Hoyle— because,  we  suspect,  Mr. 
Hoyle  would  consider  writing  some- 
thing about  himself  one  of  those 
unnecessary  jobs  which  he  hates.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  took  part  last 
year  in  a  village  production  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  play- 
ing with  relish  and  eclat  the  part  of 
Bottom.  In  addition  to  many  scho- 
larly papers  on  astronomy,  he  has 
written  a  book,  Some  Recent  Re- 
searches in  Solar  Physics,  published 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
in  1949. 

•  ••"Tale  for  a  Deaf  Ear"  (p.  93) 
is  Elizabeth  Enright's  first  contribu- 
tion to  Harper's  for  some  time:  we 
published  three  of  her  stories  back 
in  1940.  Miss  Enright  began  her 
career  as  an  illustrator  of  children's 
books,  then  became  an  author  of 
children's  books— one  of  hers,  Thim- 
ble Siimmery  won  the  Newbery 
Award  in  1939.  She  changed  at 
about  that  time  into  a  writer  of 
adult  short  stories,  and  has  written 
dozens  of  them;  a  collection  was 
published  in  1946. 

She  is  married  to  Robert  Gillham; 
they  have  three  sons  and  live  in* 
Washington  Square. 

Another  New  Yorker,  also  a  wife 
and  mother,  is  Lillian  Freedgood, 
who  made  the  drawings  for  "Tale 
for  a  Deaf  Ear."  A  graduate  of  Pratt 
Institute,  she  studied  painting  with 
Jean  Chariot  and  sculpture  with 
Oliver  O'Connor-Barrett.  She  has 
done  commercial  art  for  advertising 


Go  adventuring  to  ocean-girt  Newfoundland,  to 
Nova  Scotia  with  its  tiny  fishing  ports,  rough- 
hewn  coasts,  ancient  sea-going  traditions.  Here  is 
rugged  and  colourful  artists'  country  .  .  .  and 
some  of  the  finest  salmon  fishing  in  the  world. 


J  / 


Play  in  the  surf,  laze  on  the  sand  of  safe,  sheltered 
beaches  in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  New1 
Brunswick,  go  sailing  on  fishing  craft,  or  enjoy 
native  seafoods  ...  or  spend  a  camping-canoeing 
vacation  in  New  Brunswick's  forest  playgrounds. 


Panadian 
National 

Railways 

Enjoy  a  down-east 
vacation  in  Canada's 


.one  of  Canada's  10  top  Maple  Leaf  vacations 


Along  the  thrilling  Cabot  Trail,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia 

You  can  choose  your  spot  for  a  sand-and-sun  holiday  along 
hundreds  of  miles  of  romantic  shore  .  . .  find  lovely  lakes 
and  rivers  . . .  visit  historic  cities  . . .  Travel  in  comfort  into 
this  refreshing  vacation  country  by  Canadian  National 
"name"  trains,  serving  all  Eastern  Canada.  Connections 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  other  U.S.  cities. 

Canadian  Notional    Railways   offices   in   Boston,   Buffalo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Detroit,   Flint,   Mich.,  Kansas 
Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New  York,   Philadelphia,   Pittsburgh,   Portland,  Me.,  San  Francisco,  Seott 
St.  Louis,  Washington,  D.C.  In  Canada,  360  McGill  Street.  Montreal,  Que. 


Canadian 
National 

Railways 


ttfVMO  All  10  HWVINCH  Of  CAMAOA 


City, 
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Hft id  Cj|    Conducts  BIZET: 

/CARMEN^SUITE 

/   and  Tchaikovsky.  \ 
'  CAPRJCCiO  ITAUEN  \ 
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CELEBRATED 


*  •  Voi  Che  SoPe(e 
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Selections  from  the  world's  largest' 
of  long  playing  records. 

COLUMBIA 
®  RECORDS 

First,  Finest,  Foremost  in  Recorded  Music 


'Columbia,"  "Mastermorks,"  @f)  and  ®  Traue  Marts 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off.  Marcas  Regislradas 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


firms  and  for  Paramount,  and  is  art 
editor  of  Young  Judean  magazine. 
At  the  moment,  she  says,  the  family 
(which  includes  her  husband  and 
six-year-old  daughter)  rate  a  new 
Ford  as  the  big  news. 

•  ••No  one  would  dare  to  contend 
that  he  has  written,  read,  spoken,  or 
published  the  "last  word"  on  the 
subject  of  inflation  and  price  con- 
trol. During  January,  February,  and 
March  we  citizens  grew  accustomed 
to  the  slaughter  of  officials  involved 
in  the  effort  to  save  us  from  infla- 
tion: despite  good  intentions,  hard 
work,  sound  ideas,  and  reams  of 
"last  words,"  they  went  down  before 
the  pressure  groups  whose  object 
was  to  frustrate  some  part  of  their 
endeavor.  Or  so  it  looked  to  P  &  O. 

Hence  while  we  do  not  call  "Must 
We  Pay  More  for  Everything?"  (p. 
97)  by  E.  A.  Goldenweiser  the  last 
word  on  this  painful  subject,  we  in- 
sist it  is  the  full,  rounded  word  by 
one  of  the  country's  leading  authori- 
ties in  the  field.  Dr.  Goldenweiser  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  of 
Princeton,  was  director  of  research 
and  statistics  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  from  1926  to  1945.  He 
had  been  with  the  government  since 
1907,  the  year  when  he  received  his 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. He  was  also  economist  for  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  he  has  been 
president  both  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association.  He  is 
author  of  Monetary  Management  in 
the  United  States  and  of  other  books 
and  articles.  His  disinterested  analy- 
sis and  recommendations  are  the 
fruit  of  a  long  and  wise  experience. 

•  ••"Storm  Warnings"  (p.  104)  by 
Adrienne  Cecile  Rich  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  book  of  poems  to  be 
published  this  spring  by  the  Yale 
University  Press.  Miss  Rich,  a  senior 
at  Radcliffe,  has  been  awarded  the 
1950  Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets 
prize. 

•  ••For  David  McCord's  "New  Twi- 
light on  Old  Gods"  (p.  109),  we 
have  called  in  an  expert  critic  of 
verse.  Mr.  McCord,  editorial  chair- 
man of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulle- 
tin, is  the  author  of  three  books  of 
serious  poems  and  five  of  light  verse. 


We  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  where 
"New  Twilight  on  Old  Gods"  be- 
longs. To  help  you  to  enjoy  the 
experiment,  we  pass  along  to  you 
this  comment  by  Louis  Untermeyer, 
who  wrote  it  for  love  of  poetry: 

"Practically  all  poetry  consists  of 
pouring  new  lines  into  old  bottle- 
shaped  forms.  It  is  something  of  an 
event,  a  technician's  delight,  when 
a  new  form  is  invented.  David  Mc- 
Cord's neat  'Symmetries'  are  such 
an  event.  They  are,  as  are  many  of 
McCord's  other  verses,  abbreviated 
plays— being  not  only  plays  with 
words  but  plays  on  words.  In  this 
case,  something  new  has  definitely 
been  added,  and  what  has  been 
added  makes  the  five-line  stanza  a 
new  kind  of  poem.  The  sly  colon  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  middle  line 
enhances  the  geometrical  symmetry 
and  points  up  the  artful  repetition. 

"A  'Symmetric'  is,  in  essence,  a 
more  delicate  and  more  scholarly 
limerick,  a  boiling  down  of  Bulfinch 
into  a  snifter-size  pun.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  for  metaphor  or  ap- 
praisal. I  leave  the  matter  to  aca- 
demicians and  practitioners.  The 
former  will  analyze  the  pattern,  and 
the  latter  will  imitate  it." 

For  these  words,  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Untermeyer. 

The  Acid  Test 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Union  College  (Schenectady,* 
N.Y.)  newspaper  suggests  a  conven- 
ient standard  for  fraternity  rating. 
Our  obliging  correspondent  who 
sent  us  the  item  from  the  Con- 
cordiensis  identified  Mr.  Newcomer 
as  a  student  from  Seattle: 

Dear  Sirs: 

One  of  the  items  covered  by  Mr. 
Newcomer  in  his  stirring  chapel 
speech  Monday  was  the  intellectual 
sterility  of  the  average  Union  Stu- 
dent, particularly  the  fraternity  man. 
As  evidence,  he  cited  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  copies  of  Harper's  Magazine 
to  be  found  within  these  refuges  for 
the  dull-normal. 

While  Mr.  Newcomer's  premise 
has  unfortunate  merit,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  the  Psi  U 
library,  within  easy  reach,  there  are 
432  copies  of  Harper's  covering  36 
years.  .  .  . 

William  Conway 


for  HOLIDAY  LUXURY 

RENT  A  NEW  CAR 


Drive  Yourself 


COME  TO  NEW  ENGLAND  by  plane 
or  train  —  rent  a  car  here.  It's  really 
the  only  way  to  take  a  vacation.  In- 
formation or  reservations  from  your 
ticket  agent,  or  write  — 


R.  S. 


ROBIE, 


INC. 


Motor  Mart,  Boston,  Mass 
40  offices  in  New  England 

Write  for  booklet,  "Flagship  Auto  Tours." 


^un  ^Jime  at ^ebaSco 

Enjoy  a  real  Maine  vacation  at  these 
delightful  resorts  on  the  shore  of  beau- 
tiful Casco  Bay.  Loaf  or  play  in  the 
sun.  Nine  hole  golf  course,  large  salt 
water  pool,  two  clay  tennis  courts,  boat 
trips,  square  and  modern  dances,  other 
outdoor  and  indoor  activities  for  you 
to  enjoy.  All  the  lobsters  you  can  eat 
at  the  picnics. 

The  Lodge  accommodates  275  guests 
and  The  Inn  60.  Rates  include  meals. 
Write  for  folder  to: 

Richard  D.  Cushman 

A  Sebasco  Lodge  &  Cottages 

SEBASCO  ESTATES  2,  MAINE 
Season  June  15-Sept.  18 
Rates  $7.00-$11.50  daily 
and 

Dot  and  Gene  Winslow 
A  Rock  Gardens  Inn  &  Cottages 

SEBASCO  ESTATES  2,  MAINE 
Season  June  1  to  Oct.  1 
Rates  S8-S10  daily 


The  LOOKOUT- OGUNQUIT  CLUB 

Open  June  22  to  September  8 

Beautifully  located,  delightful  seaside  resort 
Write  for  reservations  or  literature. 
H.  L.  and  M.  H.  MERRILL 

yOGUNQUIT,  MAINE/ 


SCENIC  Mountain  INN 
on  Moosehead  Lake 

•  Golf  Course  •  Motor  Launch 

•  Fishing  thrills*  All  Sports 

•  Dancing        •  Cocktail  Lounge 

•  Picnics  •  NO  HAY  FEVER 

OFFICE:  R.  P.  Wini(t,  Tel.  JU  dson  6-5500 
The  SheridAiis 
Greenville  Jet,  Maine 


nd  for 
re  Folder 


New  England  Council,  1031  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


rTfoYewgxf&Hd  GARDEN  RESORT 
on  tAe  OCEAN'S  EP6E 

The  famous,  spurious 

HAWTHORNE  INN 

EAST  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

All  Sports  &  Recreations.  200  Outside 
Rooms.  Superb  Cuisine.  Cocktail  Lounge. 
Sensible   A   P  &   E   P   Rates.  Brochure. 


nn 


NAHANT,  MASS. 


A  gracious  summer  homo  for  those  who  appreciate 
the  finer  things  in  Life.  Restful  .surroundings.  Tra- 
ditionally line  meals.  Near  sandy  bathing  beaches, 
within  pleasant  driving  distance  of  many  historical 
points  of  interest. 

For  lolder,  reservations  write 

Kenneth  H.  Thompson.  Manager 


THE  PINES 

A  Garden  Seaside  Resort 
on  Cape  Cod's  South  Shore 


This  comfortable,   informal  hotel  with  its  spaoi- 
L-ping   cottages   provides   a  de- 

5b»       Li]  htful    home   for   your   sui   r 

_  r  Active    social    life,    line  food,    private  sandy 

beach,  sailing  and  swimming  instruction  for 
children.  Golf,  summer  theatre,  shops,  churches 
nearby. 

For  folder  and  reservations  write 
C.  D.  Crawford,  Owner-Manager       Cotuit,  Mass 


For  new  color  folder  and  map,  write 
Treadway  Inns 
Williamstown  5,  Mass. 


If  centuries^p  5^ 


/  of  thrills 


A  visit  to  Massachusetts  is 
a  Stroll  through  the  years  of  our 
nation's  history  ...  at 
Concord,  Lexington,  Salem, 
Dcerficld,  Plymouth-,  Boston, 
-where  famous  men 
and  famous  events 
contributed  so  much 
to  the  birth  and  growth 
of  America.  You'll  enjoy 
thrilling  reminders  of 
the  charm  of  the  past 
in  architecture, 
literature  and 
gracious  living. 


Mass.  Development  and  Industrial  Comm,"^ 


I     Stat©  House.  Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  HS2  ' 
Pleat*  send  Vacation  Literature 


NAME. 


L 


ADDRESS. 


THE 


LENOX,  MASS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-THREE 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

(jeortje  ^Jurain-^Jdoit 


^ORTHFI 


m 


ELD 


ALL  YEAR 


Honeymoon  or  Vacation 
Scenic  HiirrounriinjrH,  perfect  com- 
fort, delicious  meals,  your  favor- 
ite sports  on  our  25©  acre  est  ute. 
Folder.         A.  Gordon  Moody.  Manager 


EAST  NORTHFIELD- •  •  MASS. 


LETTERS 


FDR  and  Welles — 

To  the  Editors: 

After  all  the  smears  of  Roosevelt 
as  agent  or  dupe  of  Moscow,  as  the 
American  Kerensky,  by  antediluvian 
editors,  Sumner  Welles  has  presented 
a  portrait  ["Roosevelt  and  the.  Far 
East,"  Part  I,  February  1951]  which 
I  feel  has  been  deliberately  sup- 
pressed for  partisan  reasons. 

Although  I  take  the  attacks  on 
Acheson  as  utter  buncombe,  I  be- 
lieve his  usefulness  has  been  im- 
paired, more  by  the  pressures  to 
conform  to  "policies"  of  McCarthy- 
ism  than  by  the  necessity  of  answer- 
ing silly  and  malicious  charges 
against  his  conduct  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  should  like  to  see  the  abil- 
ity, vision,  and  gumption  of  Mr. 
Welles  returned  to  the  service  of  our 
country. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  Harper's 
articles  that  has  given  me  the  urge 
to  stand  up  and  cheer.  .  .  . 

Dean  W.  Husted 
Swartz  Creek,  Mich. 

No  Advt.  ? — 

To  the  Editors: 

Otto  Kleppner  has  knocked  his 
straw  men  gallywumpus  in  his  ar- 
ticle "Is  There  Too  Much  Advertis- 
ing?" [February  1951].  But  I'd  be- 
more  interested  in  seeing  him  justify 
the  peculiar  ethics  of  that  remark- 
able world  coexisting  with  our  own, 
that  land  of  Cockaigne  where  corn- 
on-the-cob  teeth  wreck  homes,  tattle- 
tale  gray  sheets  lead  to  near  suicide, 
and  the  universal  finger  of  scorn  is 
pointed  at  those  parents  who  deny 
their  children  the  advantages  of  a 
piano,  an  encyclopedia,  a  Hopalong 
Cassidy  outfit,  or  a  television  set. 
It's  a  strange  land  where  one  must 
drink  whiskey  to  be  distinguished, 
and  find  refreshment  for  more  ordi- 


nary thirst  in  carbonated  syrups;  a 
land  where  "ain't"  or  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  current  books  means  social 
ostracism;  where  children  wizen 
without  the  breakfast-of-champions; 
where  successful  marriage  results 
from  soap  or  a  home  permanent  or 
a  dress  without  gaposis. 

In  this  real  world  it's  difficult  to 
find  something  relatively  true;  in  the 
never-never  land  of  advertising  you 
can  pick  absolutes  like  daisies  and 
discover  heart's  desire  in  shaving 
cream.  .  .  . 

Wallace  Macfarlane 
Santa  Ysabel,  Calif. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Otto 
Kleppner's  article,  "Is  There  Too 
Much  Advertising?" 

You  can  tell  him  for  me  that  I 
found  his  advertisement  (euphemis- 
tically referred  to  as  an  "article") 
just  as  dull  and  misleading  as  the 
usual  product. 

I  will  admit  he  displays  at  least 
one  virtue,  i.e.  consistency,  in  that 
his  writing  (or  should  I  say  "copy"?) 
fails  to  rise  above  the  level  of  what 
we  have  come  to  expect  in  the  usual 
advertisement. 

Michael  Hill 
Chicago,  111. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  interested  in  reading  Mr. 
Kleppner's  article,  "Is  There  Too 
Much  Advertising?"  Clearly  he 
states  a  good  case  for  the  economic 
values  of  advertising  in  a  reasonably 
free  economy,  although  he  rather 
overstates,  in  my  opinion,  the  power 
of  free  and  intelligent  choice  of  the 
average  consumer  and  rather  under- 
sells the  persuasive  powers  of  mass 
communications  and  their  ability  to 
override  good  judgment  through 
sheer  noise  and  repetition. 

Mr.  Kleppner  doesn't  meet,  how- 
ever, a  major  complaint  which  many 


people  have  against  present-day  ad- 
vertising. .  .  .  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Kleppner  is  in 
advertising  himself  and  therefore 
fails  to  see  the  deficiencies  of  his 
own  product.  I  am  referring  to  the 
lack  of  good  taste  and  intelligence 
with  which  many  of  today's  adver- 
tisements are  written  and  presented. 
One  simply  does  not  like  to  be  told 
of  one's  potential  intestinal  difficul- 
ties and  possible  remedies  between 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.  .  .  .  When 
confronted  with  the  manner  in 
which  perfectly  respectable  products 
are  advertised,  having  infantile  re- 
marks crammed  down  the  prospec- 
tive consumer's  throat  by  syrupy 
voiced  and  insincere  sounding  an- 
nouncers .  .  .  one  wonders  about  the 
good  sense  and  humane  frame  of 
mind  of  the  American  business  man, 
in  whom  I  have  considerable  faith. 
In  other  words,  let's,  by  all  means, 
have  advertising  which  undoubtedly 
is  an  essential  aspect  of  a  competi- 
tive economy.  But  let  the  advertiser 
use  some  good  taste  in  constructing 
his  advertisements,  some  restraint 
in  their  length,  intensity,  and  fre- 
quency, and  let  him  please  assume 
reasonable  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer.  .  .  . 

Kurt  L.  Hanslowe 
Boston,  Mass. 

To  the  Editors: 

Otto  Kleppner's  article  is  very  in- 
teresting and  convincing,  but  the 

NOISE  .  .  .  NOISE  .  .  .  NOISE! 

C.  L.  Walker,  Jr. 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Good  Scouts — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  received  the  February  issue  of 
Harper's  in  today's  mail  and,  oh, 
how  I  enjoyed  "Confessions  of  a 
Scoutmaster."  Hats  off  to  R.  E. 
Cochran  and  all  other  Scout  Lead- 


LETTERS 

?rs  who  so  patiently  endure  such 
:rials  for  the  sake  of  youth.  As  a 
eacher  of  junior  high  school  chil- 
Iren,  I  have  often  wondered  if  par- 
ents realize  that  only  a  John  L. 
Lewis  could  successfully  control  a 
jroup  of  twenty  to  forty  youngsters 
-that  is,  if  we  can  call  a  childhood 
without  a  game  of  mashed  potato 
nowballs  or  Confederate  Roulette  a 
;uccessful  childhood.  I  hope  that 
it  some  time  or  another  Mr.  Coch- 
an  has  taught  school  so  that  he  can 
lo  a  "True  Confessions  of  a  Class- 
oom  Teacher.".  .  . 

Martha  J.  Kunkle 
Export,  Pa. 

To  the  Editors: 

As  a  new  subscriber  to  Harper's  I 
lave  been  somewhat  disappointed 
n  the  past  few  numbers.  But  "Con- 
essions  of  a  Scoutmaster"  makes  up 
or  all  former  shortcomings.  Such 
i  combination  of  humor,  frankness, 
tnd  tiny  pinpricks  in  the  skins  of 
pompous,  self-important  leaders  is 
ruly  delightful. 

Lydia  Mayfield 
Halstead,  Kansas 


n 


I  earing  the  Mumble- 


To  the  Editors: 

I  should  like  to  congratulate 
Harper's  for  the  clear  and  cogent 
irticle  in  the  January  issue,  "The 
Mumble  in  the  Voice  of  America," 
Dy  William  H.  Wells.  It  cuts  so 
leatly  through  the  fog  and  fuzz  that 
las  surrounded  the  program. 

In  analyzing  the  difficulties  that 
Deset  the  Voice  of  America  program, 
Mr.  Wells  has  also  revealed— with- 
)ut  developing  the  point— what  lies 
it  the  root  of  some  of  our  internal 
aroblems.  I  wish  that  he  or  some 
Jther  qualified  contributor  woidd 
oroduce  a  companion  article  show- 
ing how  the  same  reluctance  to 
ispouse  majority  rule  is  confusing 

domestic  policies  

f.  K.  Williams 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  the  Editors: 

William  H.  Wells'  article,  "The 
Mumble  in  the  Voice  of  America," 
night  well  be  read  by  every  Ameri- 
:an. 

It  is  true  that  the  Voice  of 
America  will  never  reach  its  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  until  the  Ameri- 


Here's  to  the  Winner! 


A  CHAMPION  DESERVES 
THE  BEST,  WHITEY!" 


i4\ 


"YES,  BLACKIE, 
AMD  THE  BEST  IS 


BLACK  &  WHITE  SCOTCH... A 
CHAMPIOM,  TOO!  ITS  QUALITY  AMD 
CHARACTER  MEVER  CHAMGE!" 


BLACK  a  WHITE 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y. 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


IN 


N  E  W  B  R  U  N  S  W I  C  K 


HIGHWAYS  OF  ADVENTURE 

Here  is  a  land  of  legend  and  gay  resort 
life  where  broad,  friendly  highways  wind 
through  28,000  square  miles  of  un- 
spoiled vacation  paradise.  Comfortable 
accommodations  combine  with  every 
vacation  facility  to  make  your  holiday 
a  memorable  Maritime  adventure. 

Incredible  natural  phenomena  make 
the  heart  beat  faster  at  every  turn  .  .  . 
wild  life  lurks  in  cool  green  forests  be- 
side white  water  where  game  fish  sport 
.  .  .  friendly  hospitality  waits  for  you 
everywhere. 

Spectacular  Scenes  in  Unspoiled  Surroundings 


Hartland  Covered  Bridge 
The  Wells  in  the  Rocks 


Reversing  Falls 
Magnetic  Falls 


NO  PASSPORT  REQUIRED 
for  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


For  full  information  about  a 
real  Maritime  welcome  and 
vacation  suggestions,  write: 
The  Director,  Dept.  HM-151 
New  Brunswick  Government 
Bureau  of  Information, 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  Canada, 


WHAT  SCHOOL?  The  answer  to  your  school 
problem  will  probably  be 
found  among  the  number  of  schools  advertised  in 
the  Educational  Directory  of  this  issue.  The  facili- 
ties of  our  School  Bureau  are  also  at  your  command 
for  any  additional  assistance  you  may  require  in 
selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement.  Guidance  Director. 
Harper's  Magazine,  4!>  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  ¥.  C. 


^14  UJPUlxMpl^ 


—  we  stayed,  of 
course,  at  The 
Barclay.  That's 
always  a  real  treai.' 

Roomj  from  $5  single  and  $8 
double.   Suites    $14    and  up. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Arthur  T.  Murray 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*anaging  Director 
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can  people  begin  to  tell  the  world 
through  it  that  they  will  support 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
world's  underprivileged  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  for  eco- 
nomic justice  and  more  abundant 
life. 

There  is  another  truth,  however, 
which  Mr.  Wells  overlooks.  It  is 
that  even  the  economic  and  social 
policy  for  which  he  pleads  would 
not  be  enough  to  command  the 
attention  and  loyalty  of  the  world's 
restless  millions  unless  that  policy 
is  fortified  by  another  policy— the 
determination  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  into  an  instrument 
capable  of  making,  interpreting,  and 
enforcing  world  laws  against  aggres- 
sion. The  transformation  of  the 
United  Nations  into  a  world  federal 
government  with  powers  limited  but 
adequate  for  the  prevention  of  ag- 
gression and  for  the  prevention  of 
preparations  for  aggression  must  be- 
come a  fundamental  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy.  .  .  . 

Palmer  Van  Gundy 
La  Canada,  Calif. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  article  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Wells  appearing  in  your  January 
issue  looks  like  real  Fair  Deal  propa- 
ganda which  beckons  American  citi- 
zens to  give  all  we  possess  in  order 
to  save  the  world.  Apparently  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  are  giving  our 
money  and  blood  to  save  democracy 
for  ourselves,  but  Mr.  Wells  would 
have  us  meddle  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations  by  going 
right  into  such  countries  and  ac- 
tually running  their  governments 
the  way  we  run  ours  at  Washington. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Wells  doesn't  know  just 
what  foreign  intellectuals,  foreign 
business  people,  and  foreign  demo- 
crats really  think  of  the  hodgepodge 
of  affairs  at  Washington  these  days. 
Certainly  the  greatness  of  the  U.S.A. 
was  not  built  on  the  foundation  of 
socialism  as  practiced  by  Fair  Deal- 
ers today,  and  foreigners  have  a  way 
of  finding  out  our  doings  even  if 
we  try  to  paint  a  different  picture 
through  subsidized  official  propa- 
ganda. .  .  . 

Ilse  Marvenga 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  first  article  in  the  January 


SAIL  ON  SMART  "RIO"  LINERS 

fir  Aj&^mm; 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Montevideo 


Santos 
Buenos  Aires 


•  New  18,000 -ton  steamers  with 
one  class  accommodations.  Out- 
door tiled  pool,  sports  decks,  or- 
chestra, theatre,  children's  dining 
and  play  rooms.  All  rooms  with 
self  -  controlled   air  -  conditioning, 
private  or  semi-private  bath. 
Regular  Sailings  from  New  York. 
Fares  start  at  $500  (one  way). 
10%  off  on  round  trips. 

ARGENTINE  STATE  LINE 

Boyd,  Weir  &  Sewell,  Inc.,  General  Agents 
24  State  St.,  N.  Y.  4,  or  Travel  Agents 


Camping 

is  an  experience  every  boy  or  girl 
should  have.  Under  expert  supervision 
it  affords  immeasurable  pleasure  in  a 
most  healthful  form — sleeping  in  the 
open,  instruction  in  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  nature  study,  craft  work, 
boating,  and — most  important  of  all — 
how  to  live  with  others. 

Send  Your  Child 
to  Camp  This  Year 

Let  us  help  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
summer  camp  for  your  boy  or  girl — a 
question  demanding  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. Do  not  delay.  Hasty  deci- 
sions are  likely  to  be  regretted  later. 
You  will  find  suggestions  among  the 
announcements  contained  in  the  School 
and  Camp  Sections  of  this  and  follow- 
ing issues.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
additional  information  and  send  you 
booklets  of  any  camps  you  may  have 
under  consideration.  Write  to: 
Camp  Information  Bureau 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  Street    New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Harper's,  "The  Mumble  in  the 
Voice  of  America,"  is  so  pertinent 
md  constructive  I  wish  somehow 
/ou  could  make  inexpensive  reprints 
)f  it  for  distribution.  .  .  . 

Gertrude  D.  Thompson 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Cyclists'  Raid — 

To  the  Editors: 

Though  I'm  not  given  to  writing 
etters  to  the  editor  I  was  so  moved 
Dy  Frank  Rooney's  story,  "Cyclists' 
laid,"  in  your  January  number  that 
[  believe  it  only  fair  to  commend 
iou  for  publishing  it.  It  seems  to  be 
i  likely  candidate  for  anthologies  of 
he  best;  no  great  surprise  then  to 
ind  it  first  in  Harper's. 

It's  a  relief  these  days  to  find  such 
i  powerful  and  terrifying  and  beau- 
;iful  piece  of  work  in  a  periodical. 

Allen  Whiting 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Family  Doctor — 

To  the  Editors: 

Bernard  DeVoto  is  right— the 
nedical  profession  is  not  equipped 
:o  deal  with  the  problem  it  is  talk- 
ng  about— the  architecture  of  wider 
medical  care.  ["Easy  Chair,"  Jan.] 
If  the  AMA  can  admit  that  it 
ioesn't  know  all  the  answers,  then 
it  can  perhaps  do  something  useful 
ind  impressive.  Perhaps  the  AMA 
mould  itself  initiate  the  formation 
}f  a  commission  of  citizens  who  will 
have  the  assignment  to  investigate 
and  recommend  to  the  profession, 
Mid  the  whole  of  America,  the  steps 
necessary  to  broaden  medical  care 
ind  deal  with  related  problems  and 
yet  avoid  the  thrall  and  weaknesses 
>f  any  government  system. 
Such  a  commission   might  very 

/ell  clear  the  air  like  a  thunderclap. 
.  .  Bernard  Baruch  quickly  comes 
'o  mind  as  the  kind  of  citizen  who 

ould  head  such  a  group.  He  is  not 

he  essential  man;  I  mention  him 
only  as  a  symbol  of  the  distinction 
and  selflessness  which  are  essential 
in  this  concept.  As  I  visualize  this 
[(roup,  it  would  have  no  physicians 
in  it— it  would  be  apart  from  the 

nrofession— although  having  all  nec- 
essary technical  advice  and  help. 

Now  regard  what  might  be  the 
values  of  this  proposal.  It  would 
divorce  the  AMA  from  the  taint  of 


Enrouteloorfrom 


£ALIFO£NIA 

at  no  extra  rail  fare/ 

Here's  a  wonderful  vacation  bargain!  Traveling  to  or  from 
Los  Angeles — by  Union  Pacific  Railroad  —  you  can  stop  over 
to  view  all  three  of  these  amazing  National  Parks  on  one 
spectacular  motor-bus  circle  tour  beginning  at  Cedar 
City,  Utah,  rail  gateway  to  the  Parks.  And  there's  no 
extra  rail  fare! 

Or — as  thousands  do  annually — visit  this  unforgettable 
Southern  Utah-Arizona  region  as  a  vacation  destination. 
Each  of  the  three  Parks  . . .  Zion,  Bryce  and  Grand  Canyon 
.  .  .  presents  an  entirely  different  picture  in  breath-taking 
formations  and  brilliant  coloring.  Union  Pacific  will  take 
you  there  in  restful  comfort. 


Aidit  (Coupon 

for  free  Southern 
Utah-Arizona  and 
California  booklets. 
Beautifully  illustrated. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  Room  451,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

Pleose  send  free  Southern  Utah-Arizona  and  California  booklets. 


Name- 


Address. 


City. 


-State- 


Also  send  information  about  All-Expense  Vocation  Tours  O 
If  student  state  age  and  special  material  will  be  enclosed  
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Summer  Schools  &  Camps 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


V 


UNIVERS  ITY  OF 

ERMONT 


Summer  Session — July  9-Aug.  18 

Graduate     and  undergraduate 
courses.  Liberal  Arts,  Pre-Medi- 
cal,        Education,  Guidance, 
Dramatics,    Painting,  Classical 
and    Modern    Languages,  Con- 
servation and  Education  Work- 
shops. Recreation  in  mountains, 
lakes,  and  to  points  of  his- 
toric   interest.    For  Bulletin 
write. 

Director,  Summer  Session 
BURLINGTON  2.  VERMONT 
■_  ON  -  LA  KE-CHAMPLAIN 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


MAINE  CAMPS  are  STATE  INSPECTED 

Your  youngsters  get  added  protection  while  they  enjoy  a 
healthy,  happy,  outdoor  life  at  one  of  oyer  200  camps  In 
Maine.  Competent  State  personnel  inspect  camps  regularly. 
Write  for  our  new  booklet. 

Maine   Devbloi'Ment  COMMISSION, 

1133  Gateway  Circle.  Portland,  Maine 


BLUEBERRY  COVE 

Interracial  camp.  boys,  gills  5-9.  Tenants  Harbor, 
Maine.  Enrollment  30.  Children,  mature  counse'ors  share 
relaxed  farm-shore  life:  swim.  fish,  row,  sail,  dig  clams, 
garden;  ride  ponies,  care  for  rabbits,  piglets;  work  in 
wood.  clay.  sing,  paint;  play  and  play.  It's  fun! 
Mr.  and  MRS.  Henry  S.  Haskei.i. 

Plymouth  Teachers,  College,  Plvmoi  th,  New  Hampshire 


CAMP  GOOD  NEWS 

On  Cape  Cod.  Separate  camps  for  boys  and  girls  ages 
g — is.  17th  season.  20"  acres.  Sports,  trips,  swimming, 
canoeing,  handcraft,  horses.  Bible  study;  non-sectarian. 
4  weeks — $!I0.    8  weeks — $170.    For  booklet  write: 

Chaplain  W.  W.  Wili.arp.  Director. 

Forbstrale.  Mass.  Tel.  Osterville  4568. 


FOR  BOYS 


A 

l!AO 
If  Al> 


TREETOPS 

We  ride.  swim.  sail,  climb  many  moun- 
tains, go  on  overnight  canoe,  camping,  and 
wagon  trips;  band  birds,  make  collections, 
take  pictures:  garden,  farm  it.  do  "barn 
chores";  make  things — up  2100  feet,  near 
Lake  Placid.    Boys,  girls.  6-9—10-18. 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Douglas  Haskell. 
■  1  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City 


PARADISE  CAMP 

Fie  ischm  amis.  N.  Y.  2500  ft.  elev.  Estab.  1940.  Camp 
for  100  happy  girls  and  boys  (3-14).  Two  age  groups. 
Choice  of  discriminating  parents.  Individual  development 
our  goal.  Arts,  Crafts.  Music.  Skilled  Leaders.  All  sports. 
Horseback  riding.  Private  lake.  Dietary  Laws.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  I.  R.  StllFTAN.  209  \V.  97th  St..  N.Y.C.  III.  9-4441 


BOYS  &  GIRLS  CAMP 

Canandaigua.  N.  Y  6  hi  from  X.  Y.  C.  or  Phil. 
Christian  Staff.  Water  &  land  Sports.  Non-profitable. 
Rate  $130.  Dr.  Max  A.  SCHNEIDER,  329  Market  Street, 

Paterson.  N.  J. 

GAY  VALLEY 

"In  the  Land  of  the  Sky."  Younger  boys  and  girls  6-12. 
Program  of  creative  expression:  arts  and  crafts,  nature  lore, 
wiedcraft  dancing  draniEtiic  must;.  Riding.  Private 
lake  and  spring-fed  pool.  Mature  leadership.  4  and  8 
weeks.  Cataloff. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Gwvnn,  Dir..  Box  H.  Brevard,  N.  C. 

FOUR  WINDS  AND  WESTWARD  HO 

Pacific  Coast  camps  for  girls  and  boys.  200  islands  to 
explore  and  miles  of  saddle  trails.  25th  season.  All 
land  and  water  sports  with  emphasis  on  sailing,  riding, 
cruises  and  saddle  trips  musi.-  creative  arts  drtwinj,. 
Literature  on  request.    Also  chaperoned  trips  to  Europe. 

Four  Winds  and  Westward  Ho. 

Deer  Harbor,  Washington 


TRAVEL  CAMP 


HUDSON  BAY  TRIPS 

For  five  young  men  16 — 22.  Seven  hundred  mile  canoe 
trip  through  wilderness  of  northern  Ontario  to  Hudson 
Bay.  Excellent  fishing,  opportunities  for  study  in  archae- 
ology and  ornithology.    Juno  30 — September  1.  Write 

Artiii  r  It.  Mokfatt  Norwich,  Vermont 


PASSUMPIC 

On  Lake  Fairlee,  Ely,  Vt.   Boys' 7-15.  Wide 
choice  of  land  &  water  sports.    Relaxed  pro- 
gram.    Riding    included.     Friendly,  happy 
ramp.   Mature  staff,    :18th  year. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Starry,  Ely,  Vermont 


WANAWETA  ON  CAPE  COD 

For  boys  6-15  on  Inland  Lake  in  Mashpee,  Mass.,  his- 
toric Indian  village.  A  safe  non-strenuous  program  of 
salt  and  fresh  water  sports.  Sailing,  fishing,  tennis,  base- 
ball, riflery.  archery.  "Learning  by  doing"  in  manual  arts. 
Limited  enrollment  65.  "Registered  nurse. 

J.  Fred  Hicks,  Englewood  School  or 

530  Broad  Ave.,  Englewood.  N.  J. 


LEN-A-PE 

Boys  4-16.  On  lake  in  Poconos  near  N.Y.C.  and  Phila. 
Indians,  cowboy,  magician,  nurse.  Excellent  food  and  care. 
Riding,  sailing,  aquaplaning,  tennis,  crafts.  Indian  Lodge 
— Assoc.  lakefront  hotel.  Booklet.  David  A.  Reiser,  7733 
Mill    Rd..    Phila.    17.    Pa.     Phone:    Melrose  5-1682. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys  5-16.  Mour.tain  camp  on  private  lake.  New 
Milford.  Pa.  33rd  Y'ear.  825  Acres.  Daily  riding,  com- 
plete course  in  horsemanship.  35  CAMP-OWNED  HORSES. 
Own  farm.  All  sports.  3  age  groups.  Skilled  leader  for  each 
4  boys.    Personal  development  our  aim.  Booklet. 

Robert  T.  Smith  New  Milford,  Pa. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  A  boy's  ideal 
vacation  at  moderate  cost.  Regular 
Academy  personnel.   Exceptional  living, 

facilities.  All  sports.  Naval  and 
Is  (Boys  14-18);  Woodcraft  (9%-14). 
4  6  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Culver,  Ind. 


health,  recreation; 
Horsemanship  Scho 
Separate  catalogs. 


CAMP  WILDERNESS 

Adventure-full  ramp  for  real  boys,  6-18.  In 
forests  of  Northern  Wisconsin  near  Spooner. 
Vigorous  life  under  able  leaders.  Canoeing, 
athletics,  swim  ing.  fishing,  riflery.  Crafts. 
Moderate  rate.  Booklet.  WILBUR  Russell,  21J 
Merchants  Nat']  Bank  Bldg.,*ERRE  Haute.  Ind. 


FOR  GIRLS 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 


Girls    6-18.    On  Lake 
l{'  Champlain.  28th  year.  Three  age  groups.  Rid- 
ing,   sailing,   water   sports,   tennis.  Conversa- 
nt \|    tional  French  with  European  counselors. 
S\\YM?*>     Mrs.  B.  H.  Chase. 

50  s.  Willard  St..  Burlington,  Vt. 


BEENADEEWIN 

On  Lake  Fairlee,  Vt.  ,  for  Girls  6-17.  Friendly,  happy 
summer  at  informal  ca  n  p.  Superior  riding,  swimming  & 
sailing.  I'sual  land  and  water  sports.  Dramatics,  Crafts, 
Trips.  Experienced  and  mature  counsellors.  Attractive 
lakeside  cabins.  Est.  1914.  MR.  &  Mrs.  L.  M.  Di  ndon, 
138  Canoe  Brook  Pkwy.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


FIRE  PLACE  LODGE 

A  Sail  Water  Camp  for  Girls  5  to  18  at  East  Hampton. 
L.  I.,  on  Gardiner's  Bay.  Sailing.  Swimming,  Canoeing, 
Riding,  Tennis.  Exceptional  Music.  Fine  Arts.  Dramatics. 
Six  separate  age  programs.  Counselor  Training.  Tel. 
Mont  2-8517. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Purcbli., 

33  Oxford  St.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


ELLIS  SUMMER  SCHOOL  &  CAMP  ELLIS 

Girls.  Grades  1-12.  Review,  make-up.  advanced  H.  S. 
full  credit  courses.  Preparation  for  Regents  and  College 
Boards.  Remedial  reading.  Guidance.  300  acres  near 
Phila.  Swimming,  riding.  Crafts,  music.  Separate  Lower 
School  and  Camp.  20th  yr.  Catalog. 
Arnold  E.  Look.  Ph.D..  Newtown  Square  29.  Pa. 


SHOSHONI 

For  Girls  9-18  Years.  In  the  heart  of  the  Colorado 
Rockies.  Land  and  water  sports;  riding,  swimming,  canoe- 
ing, tennis,  dancing,  drama,  craft  shop,  riflery.  etc. 
Colorful    trips.    Modern    Cabins.     Select   staff.  Write — 

F.  C.  Barnhart, 

5517  Persuing  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  SUMMER  CAMP 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection  from 
among  the  large  number  of  camps  advertised  in  this  issue, 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  information  and  sugges- 
tions, giving  full  particulars. 

School   Information   Bureau.   Harpeu's  Magazine, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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self-interest;  rather  it  would  thrust 
the  problem  into  the  realm  of  the 
public  interest  and  give  the  physi- 
cians the  credit  for  initiating  a  pro- 
gressive solution.  ...  It  would  strip 
the  matter  of  the  tricky  and  emo- 
tional labeling  of  the  problem  of 
which  the  AMA  is  consistently 
guilty.  It  woidd  interpose  a  strong 
group  between  the  doctors  and  the 
Ewing  faction.  It  would  restore  the 
initiative  to  the  AMA  on  the  best 
basis  of  all— creative  action.  And  it 
might  very  well  propound  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  genuine  solution.  .  .  . 

There  are  supposed  to  be  some 
one  hundred  or  more  counties  where 
there  are  no  physicians,  and  of 
course  there  must  be  many  areas 
where  the  ratio  of  population  to 
physicians  is  overwhelmingly  unsat- 
isfactory. We  all  know  the  reasons, 
but  these  are  the  things  the  critics 
and  planners  shoot  at;  even,  also, 
just  people  who  believe  there  is 
some  improvement  possible. 

Accordingly,  if  the  AMA  doesn't 
want  the  federal  government  to  de- 
cide and  enforce  the  distribution  of 
physicians  according  to  some  plan, 
why  doesn't  the  AMA  itself  do  some- 
thing about  it? 

Specifically:  Why  not  construct  a 
scheme  of  AMA  guarantees  of  in- 
come to  younger  physicians  who  will 
take  assigned  posts  in  localities  and 
areas  where  doctors  do  not  now 
practice,  but  where  the  need  exists? 

Suppose  the  AMA  guaranteed  a 
base  income  of  $3,000  a  year  to  each 
physician  who  would  locate,  on  as- 
signment by  AMA,  in  one  of  the 
hundred  or  more  counties?  What  is 
the  cost?  Very  much  less  than  half 
a  million  annually.  The  AMA  has 
raised  a  good  many  times  this  sum 
by  a  head  tax  to  wage  their  fight; 
a  more  creative  use  of  this  money 
might  be  really  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem which  creates  the  need  for  the 
fight.  An  assessment  of  $5  a  year 
per  AMA  member  would  provide 
quite  a  pool  to  finance  a  fill-in 
distribution  of  medical  service. 
Wouldn't  it  be  cheap  as  a  means  ol 
pre-empting  the  solution,  and  of 
keeping  the  problem  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  government?  Is  there 
an  AMA  member  who  wouldn't  pay 
$5  a  year  if  the  purpose  and  idea 
were  clear  to  him? 

Of  course  there  are  problems.  Rut 
I  believe  the  AMA  might  be  sur- 
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^_JHK_       TllE  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this    I   Bureau  will  bo  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial    — , 


section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  request 
If  you  wish  counsel  on  an  individual  problem.  Harper's  School 


Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial 
viewpoint.  Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Guidance.  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City,  16. 


NEW  YORK 


HACKLEY  SCHOOL 

Accredited  Boys'  Preparatory  School.  Est.  1899.  Grades 
5-12.  Graduates  in  50  colleges.  Wooded  campus.  N.Y.C. 
25  miles.  Friendly  experienced  Faculty.  Art.  music, 
riding,  athletics,  swimming  pool.  Summer  Camp  July  2- 
Aug.  25. 

Harbison  M.  Davis,  Jr..  Dept.  H,  Tarrytown  ,  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


VERMONT 


GODDARD  (OLLEGE 

A  small  co  educational  liberal  arts  college  that  educates 
for  living.  Flexible  program,  individual  counseling,  demo- 
cratic community  government  develop  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  Job  experience  in  non-resident  term.  Courses  in 
art.  drama,  education,  home  management,  journalism, 
languages,  literature,  music,  psychology,  science,  economics, 
history,  human  relations,  conservation,  international  affairs. 
Oiiental  cultures.    A.B.  degree. 

MISS  EVALYN  BATES. 

Secretary  to  the  President, 

Box  A.  Plainneld.  Vermont 


CONNECTICUT 


MILFORD 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  Famous  for  its 
Teaching,  since  19111.  Successful  preparation  for  leading 
colleges.  Grades  8-12.  Very  small  classes  develop  superior 
study  habits,  cover  more  ground.  Optional  acceleration: 
complete  1%  yrs.  in  12  months.  Graduate  Sept..  June. 
Jan.    Summer  session  begins  July  9. 

Wm.  D.  Pearson.  Headmaster.  Milford  7,  Conn. 


MAINE 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Timesaving  program  since  1926.  Enter  college  officer 
training  by  17.  3  academic  years  begin  Oct.  1,  Feb.  1, 
July  1.  Mature  boys  complete  2  school  years  in  1  calendar 
year.  Classes — 1  to  4  boys.  Conference  at  school  (Boston 
or  New  York  by  appointment )   prerequisite  to  acceptance. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster.     Dexter.  Me. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HIGH  MOWING  SCHOOL 

Co-educational  and  college  preparatory  on  the  con- 
centrated units  of  the  Waldorf  School  Plan.  Time 
also  for  credit  work  in  Painting.  Music,  Ceramics  or 
Drama.  Forest  and  garden  projects  as  well  as 
sports.  Cultural  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  Starts 
with  8th  Grade. 

MRS.  BEULAH  H.  EMMET,  Principal 
WILTON,  N.  H. 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Personalized  Individual  Analysis 
Plan.  An  Investment  in  Education. 
Degree  granting.  International 
clientele.  Small  classes.  Unex- 
celled location.  200-acre  campus. 
Modern    dormitories.      All  sports. 

Opportunity  tor  Military  Training 
with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


NEW  JERSEY 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

College  prep,  for  girls.  Also  specialized  courses.  Art, 
Music.  Dramatics.  Grades  7-12.  82nd  yr.  Modern  manor- 
house  in  picturesque  countryside.  150  acres.  Professional 
instruction  in  riding,  skiing,  and  Mensendieck  system  for 
posture. 

Mrs.    George   Waldo  Emerson. 

Box  E.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  General  and 
post  graduate  college  courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art, 
secretarial.  College  town  advantages.  Biding.  Skiing. 
Swimming.  Mensendieck  system  for  posture.  National  en- 
rollment. 74th  yr.  Summer  School.  Newport,  B.  1.  Catalogs 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Emerson.  Box  43.  Northampton.  Mass. 

CUSHING 

Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small 
classes.  High  standards  of  preparation  for  college  and 
I  If*  SpSiial  importunities  in  cssret trial  studiic  cclatice, 
music,  art.  dramatics,  pre- nursing,  journalism.  Coeduca- 
tional.   For  catalog,  address: 

Clarence  M.  Qiimby.  Headmaster , 

Box  27.  Abhbdhnham,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

For  girls.  06th  year.  Exceptional  record  for  college 
preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  sports  program.  Con- 
servative costs.  Auspices  of  New.  England  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress. 

Box  M.  Providence,  B.  I. 


ILLINOIS 


Layout,  Lettering;  Commer- 
cial Art.  Fashion,  Magazine 
*      Illustration;    Dress  Design, 
l~\J      Interior    Decoration;  Car- 
I   17        tootling,    Drawing.  Painting 
— All    taught    under  World 
Famous  Direct  Project  Meth- 
ods.    Day.   Eve.,   Sat..    Sun.  Classes. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog   F,    1 S  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


MORGAN  PARK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Complete  mental  and  physical  development  of  every  boy. 
Fully  accredited  college  preparation.  High  academic 
standards.  BOTC.  Sports.  Suburb.  15  miles  from  Chicago's 
advantages.    Lower  School.    78th  year.  Catalog. 

Col.  G.  L.  Jordan. 

Box  541,  Morgan  Park,  Chicago  43.  III. 


INDIANA 


TRI -STATE  COLLEGE 


B.  S. 
DEGREE 
IN  27 
MONTHS 

Founded  1884 
World-Wide 
Enrollment. 


--  ------- 

Mech.,  Civil,  Elect.,  Chem.,  Aero, 
Itadio  (Telev.)  Engineering;  Bus. 
Adm..  Acct.  Extensive  campus.  New 
and  modernized  buildings  .  .  .  up-to- 
date  labs.  Low  cost.  Prep,  courses. 
Personalized  instructions.  Heavy  de- 
mand for  graduates.  Placement 
service. 

Enter  June,  Sept.,  Jan..  March.  Write 
for  Catalog.  3441  College  Ave.,  An- 
gola, Ind. 


ulvefT 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  8th  grade. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college.  High 
scholastic  standards.  Understanding 
guidance.  Develops  initiative,  courtesy,  poise,  character. 
Leadership  training.  Exceptional  facilities.  All  sports. 
Senior  ROTC.   Catalog.   40  Pershing  Dr.,  Ct'LVEt:.  Ind. 

A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  facilities  of  our  School  information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
leouire  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine, 


WISCONSIN 


KEMPER  HALL 

8 1st  year  Episcopal  Boarding  &  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Thorough  college  preparation  and  training  for  purposeful 
living.  Music,  art.  and  dramatics.  All  sports.  Junior 
school  department.  Beautiful  Lake  Shore  Campus.  50  miles 
from  Chicago.   For  catalog  address: 

Box  H,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Accredited  college  preparation  In  heart  of  Wisconsin's 
land  o'lakes  within  easy  driving  distance  of  Chicago. 
Grades  7-12.  Balanced  program.  Excellent  faculty.  Bid- 
ing, golf,  rifle  marksmanship,  sailing.  Winter  sports.  Fly- 
ing.   Summer  session.    07th  year.    Write  for  catalog. 

1241  De  Knven  Hall,  Dei.akiei.p,  Wis. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH    STUDENT   A  CLASS 

For  those  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  30;  A5  years'  experience 
Write  Edward  It.  Knight.  Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95.  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 

An  endowed  school.  Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  college 
and  for  life.  Fully  accredited.  Junior  School.  Small 
classes.  Public  speaking  course  required.  Sports.  Two 
gyms,  playing  fields,  golf.  pool.  240  acres.  Summer 
session.  4!)  miles  New  York  City.  80th  year.  Catalog. 
De.  Carrol  O.  Morong,  Box  IB.  Higiitstown,  N.  J. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Teaches  boys  how  to  study.  Fully  ac- 
credited grades  4-12.  Graduates  in  80 
colleges.  Also  Business,  General  courses. 
Junior  School.  Sffnior  BOTC.  Summer  ses- 
sion.   70th  year.   Write  for  catalog. 

Box  254,  Borpentown,  N.  J. 


DELBARTON  SCHOOL 

A  country  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys  conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers.  College  preparatory  courses.  Also 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Small  classes.  Thorough 
guidance  department.  Complete  athletic  program  and 
facilities.    Morristown  4-323  1.  Address: 

The  Headmaster,  Delbarton  School. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


, BOYS  TAUGHT  HOW  TB  STUDY* 

wnlmwti 


Fully 

Accredited 
Founded  1874 


n  „_  

IB  afl   Individual  programs  arouse  interest  and  accom- 
■^^■J    plish  maximum  results  in  shortest  time. 
^^t^M        Grades  7-12.  Wide  selection  of  sports.  Every 

^^^^^    boy  on  a  team.  Public  speaking  emphasized.  Cor- 
rective  leading  program.    Country  location  convenient 
to  N'.Y.  and  I'hila.  Summer  session.  Send  for  catalogs. 
Address:  Secretary,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Boys,  grades  9-12.  Graduates  outstanding  in  leading 
colleges;  7  Rhodes  scholars.  Men  on  every  U.  S.  Olympic 
team  since  1900.  Classes  in  new  building.  Public  speak- 
ing, remedial  reading.  300  ai  res.  Summer  session.  Estab- 
lished is:ic.   Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  S.  TlPPBTTS,  Ph.D..  Box  H,  Mercersbuiuj ,  PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

Senior  college,  coordinating  academic  and  military.  De- 
fense-minded America  needs  college  men  trained  in  military. 
Senior  It.O.T.C.  unit  qualifies  for  Army  commission  on 
graduation.  Degrees  in  engineering,  arts,  Sciences,  busi- 
ness adm.    Social  program.    130th  yr.  Catalog. 

Dean  ok  Admissions,  Dept.  F,  Chester,  Pa. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coeducational  school  emphasizing  ac- 
credited college  preparation.  Graduates  in  our  country's 
leading  colleges.  Business,  Music.  Art.  108th  year. 
Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Dramatics,  sports.  New  and 
newly  furnished  fireproof  dorms.    Moderate  rate.  Catalog. 

Ralph  W.  Decker,  Ph.D.,  Box  It.  Kingston,  Pa. 


MANUMIT  SCHOOL 


Boys  and  girls  0-18  develop  individuality  in  free  crea- 
tive atmosphere.  College  prep.  Dramatics,  art,  music;, 
sciences,  mathematics.  8  0 -aero  farm  in  Bucks  County. 
Friendly,  homelike.  Healthful  outdoor  life.  Horses. 
Summer  Camp.  Cata'og. 

W.  M.  and  B.  G.  C.  FlNCKB,  Co  Directors, 

Box  A,  K.F.D.  £2,  Bristol,  Pa. 


VIRGINIA 


FORK  UNION 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  Study 

*  Has  increased  number  of  Honor  Roll  students 

.  by  50%.  Develops  capacity  to  concentrate. 
Fully  accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  560 
acres,  16  modern  buildings.  2  beautiful,  spa- 

.  cious  gyms,  pool,  splendid  environment, 
excellent  health  record,  separate  infirmary, 

•¥■  3  nurses.  Upper  School  grades  8-12.  Junior 


School  1-7,  separate  bldgs.  and  house- 
mothers. All  athletics,  bands,  glee  club.  For 
ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalogue 
write: 


Dr.  J.  G.  Wicker, 


Box  UO  I. 


Fork   I  ii ion.  Va. 


STUART  HALL 

Episcopal  colleKe  preparatory  school  for  girls,  lfl'tli 
year.  Rich  in  cultural  traditions,  (  harming  surroundings. 
Modern  eciuipment.  Graduates  in  leading  colleges.  General 
Course.  Music.  Art.  Sports,  indoor  pool.  Catalog.  Eight 
hours  horn  New  York  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  and  O. 

Mils.  W.m.  T.  Hodubs,  Headmistress 

Box  H,  Staunton,  Va. 


ST.  CATHERINE'S  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  Country  School  for  girls.  Graduates  in 
leading  Eastern  colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Fireproof  build- 
ings. Sports.  Pool.  Riding  all  year.  Est.  1890.  Member 
Church  Schools  in  Diocese  of  Virginia. 

Susanna  M.  Turner.  Headmistress, 

Richmond  21,  Virginia 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

\  B  us.  Degrees.  Liberal  Arts,  Merchandising,  Sec. 
Sci..  Home  Ec.  Dietetics,  Music,  Drama.  Secretarial. 
Kindergarten  Tr. ;  Riding.  Sailing.  Sports.  Advantages  of 
Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washington.  Estab.  1S53.  Enroll- 
ment 3  4  States,  4  Foreign  Countries.    Send  for  Catalog: 

Box   H-*4,   LlTHBHVILLH,  MARYLAND 


SEVERN  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools.  Service  Academies.  Accred- 
ited. Grades  9-12.  Summer  Session  June 
20-August  22.  Small  classes.  Near  An- 
napolis. Limited  enrolment.  38th  year. 
Catalog.  Rolland  M.  Teel.  Box  102. 
Severna  Park,  Md. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LANDON  SCHOOL 


For  boys.  Strict  college  preparation.  Small  study  groups. 
Limited  enrollment.  Student  gov't  and  honor  system  de- 
velop initiative,  self-reliance.  Separate  lower  school. 
Spoi  ls.  7 5 -acre  wooded  campus  close  to  Washington.  Cata- 
log.   Pai  l  L.  Banfield,  Headmaster. 

Box  H,  Bradley  Lane,  Bethesda,  Washington  14,  D.  C. 


CALIFORNIA 


CHADWIGK  SCHOOL  KtZ^ 

Coeducational  Country  Day  and   Boarding  School 

Situated  on  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  about  25 
miles  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

Grades  1-12  fully  accredited.  Member  California 
Association  of  Independent  Schools. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Chadwick,  Dirs. 


LAWTON  SCHOOL 

Training  discriminating  young  women  for  Professional 
Careers  since  1938,  Medical  Assistants  and  Dental  As- 
sistants. Professional  faculty.  Club  residences.  Vacation 
in  Sunny  California  while  you  learn.  Advance  reservations 
required.    Request   free  Catalog  7. 

M.  Murray  Lawton,  M.  D..  Director 

8475  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Anhei.es  48,  Calif. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  Fivo  home- 
like, attractive  buildings.  30  acres  of  campus  and  gardens. 
Summer  session  in  Maine. 

Franklin  H.  Perkins,  M.D..  Dir., 

Box  11.  Lancaster.  Mass. 


THE  KAMBLY  SCHOOL 

Offers  a  permanent   home  for  slow -learning  boys.  In- 
dividual training.    Ages  3  to  14.    Beautiful  country  home 
with  complete  school  and  recreational  facilities.  Summer 
amp.  Address: 
Registrar,  1003  North  Ave.,  Routb  #3, 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazine 

49  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


HOME  STUDY 


YOUR  CHILD  CAN  BE  | 
EDUCATED  AT  HOME  ■ 


With  Calvert  "SchooI-at-Home**  Courses,  mothers  can  give 
their  children  a  sound,  modern  education.  Kindergarten 
through  9th  gTade.  Easy  to  follow  instructions.  All  les- 
sons, supplies  sent  by  mail  anywhere.  Used  by  85,000 
children.  Unique  new  Crafts  Course.  Start  any  time.  Catalog. 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 


74  W. 
Baltim 


jscanj 
e  10. 


Road 
Md. 


TF  you  have  difficulty  in  select- 
ing  just  the  sort  of  summer 
school  or  summer  camp  you  are 
seeking  from  those  represented 
on  page  24,  our  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  offer  suggestions  without 
charge.  Our  Summer  Camp 
Guide  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Address 
Camp  Information  Bureau 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  E.  33rd  St.        New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


LETTERS 

prised  at  the  reception  even  the  ef- 
fort to  work  out  such  a  plan  would 
gain.  It  would  take  the  profession 
off  the  defensive,  and  give  it  a  con- 
structive and  creative  stance,  rather 
than  merely  one  of  indifference  and 
nullification. 

David  Frederick 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Zuckerman  Replies— 

To  the  Editors: 

It  is  good  to  have  on  record  [Har- 
per's, February  1951]  that  Mr.  Y.  H. 
Levin,  Press  Counselor  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Israel  at  Washington  .  .  . 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  a 
theocratic  problem  in  Israel  and  ad- 
mits "that  large  and  vocal  sections 
of  the  population  do  indeed  object 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  present 
situation,  and  that  the  subject  is 
freely  ventilated  in  the  Knessett 
(parliament)  and  press."  .  .  . 

But  while  admitting  the  existence 
of  theocratic  problems  in  Israel,  Mr. 
Levin  tries  to  apologize  for  some 
and  deny  others.  In  his  apology  for 
the  ban  on  civil  marriages  and 
divorces  in  Israel  and  for  the  placing 
of  the  entire  family  and  personal 
status  of  the  Israeli  Jewish  citizens 
under  Rabbinical  law,  he  states  that 
the  "legal  code  of  a  civilized  nation 
is  not  the  product  of  a  matter  of 
months  .  .  .  and  Israel  carried  over 
the  legislation  from  the  Mandatory 
Power."  .  .  .  But  the  important  fact 
that  is  being  overlooked  is  that,  al- 
though theocracy  has  existed  in 
Palestine  for  centuries,  Jews  have 
not  been  in  Palestine  for  that  length 
of  time.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
are  comparative  newcomers  in  the 
country  who  arrived  during  the  last 
generation  or  two  and  their  cultural 
background  is  not  a  Moslem  theoc- 
racy, but  European  democracy.  .  .  . 

As  for  the  practices  of  the  British 
Mandatory  Power,  since  when  are 
Israelis  morally  committed  to  follow 
them?  Zionists  fought  the  Manda- 
tory Power  and  everything  it  stood 
for  in  Palestine  for  thirty  years.  No 
sooner  was  the  state  of  Israel  estab- 
lished than  practically  every  vestige 
of  the  Mandate  was  swept  away.  It 
did  not  take  Israel  thirty  days,  or 
even  thirty  hours,  to  do  away  with 
all  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
Mandate.  Why  should  the  laws  of 
I  theocracy   be  left  for  over  thirty 


advise  on 
SCHOOL 

and 

COLLEGE 
problems 


If  you  ivant  catalogs  of  one  or 
more  schools  or  colleges  adver- 
tised in  this  issue,  HARPER'S 
will  have  them  sent  to  you,  and 
save  your  making  a  number  of 
individual  inquiries. 

//  you  want  catalogs  of  any 
schools  not  advertised  in  this 
issue  but  have  heard  about 
otherwise,  we'll  gladly  have 
them  sent  also  for  your  study 
and  guidance. 

//  you  need  authoritative  and 
impartial  suggestions  about 
schools  or  colleges,  we  can  assist 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of 
parents,  guardians,  etc.,  for  over 
50  years. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience.  There  are  no  fees 
involved. 


Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement, 

Director  of  Educational  Guidance 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  catalogs  of  the 
following  schools  and  colleges: 


I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  sug- 
gest schools  or  colleges.  (Check) 

Boys  □      Girls  □      Coed  □ 

Age  □ 

Location  preferred   

Other  requirements  

Name  

Address   

1,-51 


LETTERS 

months  and  probably  years?  .  .  . 

While  admitting  Rabbinical  con- 
trol of  marriages  and  family  status 
in  Israel,  Mr.  Levin  denies  that 
children  born  without  a  religious 
ceremony  are  treated  as  outcasts  and 
have  no  legal  status  under  Rab- 
binical law.  Rabbinical  law  on  this 
and  other  matters  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  a  large  extent  to  interpreta- 
tion by  individual  Rabbis  who  dif- 
fer in  their  tolerance  and  outlook 
in  applying  the  law.  But  the 
Shulchan-Aruch  (the  Orthodox  code 
of  law)  is  quite  specific  on  the  sub- 
ject of  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
not  sanctified  by  a  Rabbi.  An  au- 
thority on  this  law,  a  veteran  Amer- 
ican attorney  and  leader  of  Orth- 
odoxy stated  it  publicly  (Morning 
Journal,  New  York,  June  26,  1950) . 
Writing  on  the  position  of  a  Jewish 
woman  who  obtains  a  divorce  in 
civil  court  without  obtaining  a 
Rabbinical  divorce,  this  authority, 
Mr.  Isaac  Allen,  says:  "According  to 
our  Shulchan-Aruch,  [such  a] 
woman  is  living  in  deadly  sin.  The 
children  born  of  her  and  her  sec- 
ond husband  are  bastards,  ineligible, 
according  to  our  Torah,  for  admis- 
sion into  the  community.".  .  . 

Mr.  Levin  also  denies  that  dis- 
criminations exist  in  Israel  against 
Reform  and  Conservative  Judaism. 
These  official  denials  have  been  re- 
jected again  and  again  by  Reform 
Rabbis  and  Jews  in  Israel  who  are 
the  direct  victims  of  the  discrimina- 
tion, and  by  their  co-religionists  in 
this  country  at  public  meetings,  at 
Rabbinical  conferences,  and  in  the 
press.  An  official  protest  by  a  dele- 
gation of  Reform  Rabbis  Avas  sub- 
mitted last  year  to  the  former  Israeli 
Ambassador,  Elath,  who  promised 
to  submit  the  protest  to  his  govern- 
ment. It  so  happens  that  these  pro- 
tests have  now  broken  out  in  a  new 
storm  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Israeli  Minister  of  Religion, 
Rabbi  Jehuda  L.  Maimon.  .  .  . 

I  suggest  that  the  truth  be  estab- 
lished by  a  frank  and  open  discus- 
sion in  the  American  organs  of  pub- 
lic opinion  (since  the  Jewish  press 
is  largely  closed  to  such  a  discus- 
sion) ,  and  that  the  question  of 
theocracy  in  Israel  be  ventilated  in 
this  country,  at  least  as  it  is  being 
done  in  the  Israeli  Kncssctt.  .  .  . 

William  Zucki  rman 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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You've  probably  never  seen  an  Easter  ham 
delivered  like  this  —  and  you  don't  want  to. 
You  want  just  ham — not  a  whole  hog. 

It's  specific  wants  like  these  that  put 
the  meat  packing  companies  in  business  a 
long  time  ago.  And  it's  these  same  wants 
that  keep  them  in  business. 

You,  of  course,  can  use  only  a  small 
part  of  a  meat  animal  at  one  time.  But  the 
meat  packer  sees  to  it  that  all  the  meat 
finds  customers — that  there  is  no  waste. 

A  single  porker,  for  instance,  is  converted 


into  as  many  as  80  different  pork  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  bought  by  as  many 
different  people. 

You  buy  what  you  want  when  you  want 
it.  And  the  cost  of  this  service  is  kept 
remarkably  low  by  other  activities  of  meat 
packing.  By  saving  and  finding  buyers  for 
by-products  that  end  up  in  such  things 
as  pharmaceuticals,  shoes,  buttons,  brushes 
and  insulation,  meat  packers  earn  an 
important  income  that  is  applied  against 
the  cost  of  processing  meat. 


American  Meat  Institute 

Headquarters,  Chicago      •      Members  throughout  the  U.S. 
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Who  Votes  Isolationist  and  Why 


Samuel  Lubell 


Thus  far  in  the  "Great  Debate"  on  for- 
eign policy  the  factor  that  may  prove 
the  most  decisive  of  all  has  been  politely 
ignored.  This  missing  element  is  the  sizable 
isolationist  vote  cast  in  earlier  elections.  No 
politician  seems  willing  to  confess  himself 
an  "isolationist"  in  these  atom-riven  times, 
but  the  evidence  mounts  daily  that  the  domi- 
nant Republican  leaders  are  gambling  on  a 
revival  of  the  old  "isolationist"  vote  to  sweep 
them  to  victory  in  1952. 

The  existence  of  a  sizable  body  of  voters 
with  a  known  prejudice  exerts  a  powerful 
attraction  on  any  group  of  politicians.  For 
Republican  leaders  the  prospect  of  an  iso- 
lationist comeback  must  be  particularly  tanta- 
lizing. They  cannot  help  recalling  that  the 
last  and,  in  some  respects,  most  luxurious  era 
of  Republican  power  began  in  1920,  when 
isolationist  sentiment  almost  wrecked  the 
Democratic  party.  They  must  also  remember 
that  the  emotions  stirred  by  Hitler's  war 


wrested  eight  states  from  Franklin  Roosevelt 
in  the  same  general  region  where  Truman 
scored  his  surprising  gain  two  years  ago. 

Who  are  these  one-time  isolationists  whose 
bias  may  determine  the  fate  of  our  world? 
What  made  them  isolationist  in  the  first 
place?  Did  last  November's  elections  really 
mark  a  resurgence  of  their  old  spirit?  In 
their  make-up  can  we  find  the  answer  to  the 
puzzling  paradox  of  why  so  many  of  the 
same  politicians  who  agitate  so  strenuously 
against  European  entanglement  seem  hell- 
bent for  involvement  in  Asia? 

To  sift  out  the  most  heavily  "isolationist" 
areas,  I  have  taken  as  a  basis  the  Presidential 
voting  in  1920,  when  the  League  of  Nations 
was  at  issue,  and  in  1940,  after  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  Obviously  everyone  who 
voted  Republican  in  those  years  was  by  no 
means  isolationist.  But  counties  w  here  Demo- 
cratic losses  were  three,  five,  even  eight  times 
the  national  average  could  be  considered  to 


Since  1940,  apart  from  various  wartime  jobs,  principally  connected  with  the  office 
of  War  Mobilization,  Mr.  Lubell  has  been  making  a  broad  analysis  of  the  Roose- 
velt vote.  Now,  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow,  he  is  finishing  this  study  for  a  book. 
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have  the  highest  isolationist  potential.  From 
the  available  statistical  data  I  have  winnowed 
out  what  these  counties  had  in  common. 
Finally,  last  fall,  I  visited  a  number  of  these 
areas  in  nine  states,  talking  first-hand  to 
voters  of  every  type,  to  see  whether  the 
Korean  war  had  stirred  the  same  emotional 
responses  as  the  last  two  wars. 

What  I  found  raises  the  question 
whether  "isolationism,"  as  it  has  been 
generally  pictured,  ever  really  existed. 
Possibly  because  it  seemed  to  concentrate  in 
the  Midwest,' the  notion  has  grown  up  that 
isolationism  was  a  product  of  the  peculiar 
geographical  insularity  of  the  American  in- 
terior. Being  removed  from  the  coasts,  Mid- 
westerners  were  presumed  to  be  less  sensi- 
tive to  events  abroad  than  coastal  residents 
and  more  likely  to  feel  that  the  United  States 
could  live  alone  and  get  away  with  it. 

The  "cure,"  it  was  reasoned,  was  to  make 
people  more  world-minded,  to  emphasize  that 
the  ever-expanding  range  of  modern  weapons 
has  been  shrinking  our  globe,  and  to  drama- 
tize America's  inseparability  from  other  na- 
tions. 

But  "isolationism"  is  not  a  matter  of  exag- 
gerated pacifism  or  mental  and  geographical 
aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Rather, 
its  hard  core  is  ethnic  and  emotional.  The 
strongest  common  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
ties with  the  heaviest  "isolationist"  vote  is 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  ethnic  groups  with 
an  inherited  pro-German  or  anti-British 
bias.  This  ethnic  factor  emerged  even  more 
strongly  in  World  War  II  than  in  World 
War  I. 

Throughout  the  country  in  1940  Roose- 
velt's proportion  of  the  major  party  vote 
dropped  roughly  7  per  cent  from  1936.  There 
were  twenty  counties,  though,  where  his  loss 
exceeded  35  per  cent,  five  times  the  national 
average.  Nineteen  of  these  counties  are  pre- 
dominantly German-speaking  in  background. 
Another  thirty-five  counties  showed  a  Demo- 
cratic drop  of  25  to  34  per  cent  in  1940.  In 
all  but  four,  the  census  tables  reveal  German 
as  the  first  or  second  strongest  nationality  of 
origin,  which  also  holds  for  at  least  83  of 
the  101  counties  where  Roosevelt's  1940  vote 
dropped  between  20  per  cent  and  24  per  cent. 

In  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  this  German-American  defec- 
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tion  was  strong  enough  to  swing  those  states 
Republican.  Nor  was  the  Midwest  alone  af- 
fected. In  states  as  different  as  Texas  and 
Ohio,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Indiana,  Idaho  and  Missouri,  the  sharpest 
Democratic  declines  invariably  came  in  Ger- 
man-background counties. 

•That  these  ethnic  influences  are  largely  a 
subconscious  force,  of  which  the  German- 
Americans  themselves  may  not  be  aware, 
seems  clear  from  the  1948  voting.  Although 
there  were  exceptions,  Truman's  greatest 
gains  generally  came  in  the  same  counties 
where  Roosevelt  had  suffered  his  heaviest 
losses  in  1940.  Of  eleven  Iowa  counties  with 
the  biggest  Truman  pick-up  only  one  was  not 
strongly  Germanic  in  character.  Of  thirteen 
Wisconsin  counties  where  the  Democrats 
registered  their  heaviest  increases  in  1948, 
five  showed  a  Democratic  drop  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  in  1940,  another  five  a  drop  of 
between  15  and  20  per  cent. 

The  commonly  accepted  belief  that  Tru- 
man's astonishing  victory  was  caused  by  a 
spectacular  shift  of  farmers  toward  the  "Fair 
Deal"— a  "green  revolution"  as  it  has  been 
termed— must  be  modified.  Did  the  farm  belt 
ever  really  turn  against  the  New  Deal?  The 
Midwest's  defection  from  the  Democratic 
party  in  1940  was  largely  a  revolt  of  German- 
American  farmers  against  involvement  in 
war  with  Germany.  With  the  war's  end  and 
Roosevelt's  passing,  the  bulk  of  these  same 
farmers  returned  to  the  Democratic  fold. 

Nor  was  this  German-American  swing 
merely  an  agricultural  one.  In  both  1940 
and  1948  I  made  a  post-mortem  study  of  the 
voting,  covering  fifteen  key  states.  Every- 
where I  found  that  German-American  pre- 
cincts and  townships  followed  this  same 
pattern. 

In  view  of  the  closeness  of  the  1948  elec- 
tion, the  German-American  swing  to  the 
Democratic  side  can  definitely  be  credited 
with  giving  Truman  his  margin  of  victory. 
Ohio's  twenty-five  electoral  votes,  for  ex- 
ample, were  carried  by  only  7,107  votes.  In 
six  largely  German-American  counties  in 
western  Ohio  alone,  Truman  picked  up  more 
than  6,700  votes  over  Roosevelt's  1944  show- 
ing, while  the  Republicans  lost  13,000  votes. 

There  is  an  irony  worth  noting  in  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  "isolationist" 
vote.  At  a  time  when  American  power  rep- 
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resents  the  balance  of  freedom  in  this  war- 
threatened  world,  the  balance  of  voting  power 
in  the  United  States  seems  to  rest  with  the 
former  "isolationists." 

II 

Between  the  two  war  periods,  though, 
there  was  a  decided  weakening  ©f  "iso- 
lationist" strength.  Two  main  factors 
seem  responsible. 

First,  the  ethnic  base  of  "isolationism"  has 
shrunk  appreciably.  In  World  War  I,  Ameri- 
cans of  Swedish  descent  were  almost  as  fiercely 
anti-war  as  the  German-Americans,  while  the 
Norwegian-Americans  were  only  a  trifle  less 
so.  Before  our  entry  into  the  war  the  bulk 
of  the  Swedish-language  press  and  Swedish 
Lutheran  clergy  was  unmistakably  pro-Ger- 
man. Russia  was  assailed  as  Sweden's  "tradi- 
tional enemy,"  while  Germany  was  hailed  as 
a  champion  of  Protestant  and  Teutonic 
civilization.  Normally  Republican,  the  heav- 
ily Scandinavian  counties  swung  to  Wilson 
in  1916  because  "he  kept  us  out  of  Avar." 
Wilson  lost  Minnesota  by  little  more  than 
350  votes,  the  result  of  a  drop  in  normal 
Democratic  strength  in  heavily  Germanic 
counties  like  Stearns  and  McLeod. 

The  worst  Democratic  setbacks  in  1920 
came  in  areas  of  Swedish.  German,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Irish  background,  with  a  smaller 
drop  among  Italo-Americans.  In  large  part 
it  was  a  vote  of  revenge.  The  German- 
language  press  drummed  at  the  theme  that 
"a  vote  for  Harding  is  a  vote  against  the 
persecutions  suffered  by  German-Americans 
during  the  war."  The  Irish  hatred  of  Britain 
spilled  over  in  bitter  opposition  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  1917  Wilson  had  tried  to  per- 
suade Britain  to  grant  Ireland  home  rule, 
but  British  statesmen  had  not  yet  learned 
that  England's  security  might  depend  on 
America's  melting-pot  politics. 

Contrast  the  drastically  altered  ethnic 
line-up  in  1940.  Some  lingerings  of  pro- 
German  and  anti-British  feeling  showed  up 
in  Swedish  and  Irish  sections.  Many  Italo- 
Americans  resented  Roosevelt's  stab-in-the- 
back  reference  to  Mussolini's  attack  upon 
France.  But  in  the  main,  in  1940,  the  Ger- 
man-Americans were  left  as  the  hard  isola- 
tionist core.  Offsetting  their  influence  was 
the  strength  Roosevelt  drew  from  voters  of 


Polish,  Norwegian,  and  Jewish  extraction  be- 
cause of  Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland  and 
Norway  and  the  Nazis'  anti-Semitism.  In 
1940  Polish-American  precincts  in  cities  like 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit  went  twenty 
to  one  for  Roosevelt! 

The  second  major  difference  between 
the  two  waves  of  our  isolationist  past 
lies  in  the  altered  economic  back- 
ground. World  War  I  broke  upon  America 
after  a  long  period  of  agitation  against  mo- 
nopolies of  all  kinds  and  the  "money  trust" 
in  particular.  The  isolationism  of  that  day 
merged  with  the  forces  of  economic  protest. 
By  1940,  however,  isolationism  had  become  a 
weapon  by  which  the  conservative  Republi- 
cans hoped  to  defeat  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

This  transformation  in  the  economic  bias 
of  isolationism  is  worth  tracing,  if  only  for 
the  light  it  sheds  on  the  political  chemistry 
by  which  foreign  and  domestic  problems  in- 
variably find  a  common  solvent.  The  process 
is  perhaps  best  exemplified  in  the  story  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League  in  North  Dakota. 
The  League  was  born  in  1915,  not  of  agricul- 
tural depression  but  of  semi-colonial  revolt. 
Virtually  a  one-crop  state,  North  Dakota  was 
really  a  tributary  province  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  Alex  McKenzie,  the  Republi- 
can boss  who  ruled  the  state,  lived  in  a 
St.  Paul  hotel;  Twin  City  bankers  pulled  the 
life-strings  of  credit.  Twin  City  millers 
bought  most  of  North  Dakota's  wheat,  setting 
the  prices  and  the  terms  by  which  the  wheat 
was  graded— unfairly,  the  farmers  felt. 

To  break  this  chain  of  dependence,  the 
Non-Partisan  League,  whose  founders  had 
been  Socialists,  proposed  state-owned  termi- 
nal elevators  and  flour  mills,  a  state  bank,  and 
state-owned  packing  plants  and  cold-storage 
warehouses.  With  our  entry  into  the  war, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  League's  oppo- 
nents fomented  accusations  of  disloyalty  in 
hopes  of  discrediting  the  League's  socialistic 
program.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  League's 
leaders  were  not  averse  to  exploiting  the 
emotions  stirred  by  the  war  for  their  own 
political  advantage. 

In  almost  every  state  into  which  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  sought  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence, the  strongest  single  ethnic  element  was 
German.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  until 
the  United  States  entered  it,  German-Ameri- 
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can  leaders  had  sought  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  American-made  arms  and  had 
kept  up  an  insistent  attack  on  the  profits 
being  earned  in  the  munitions  traffic.  If  it 
was  true  that  many  Xon-Partisan  leaders  sin- 
cerely believed  the  war  was  a  rich  man's 
Armageddon,  it  was  also  true  that  no  shrewder 
appeal  could  have  been  made  to  .the  German- 
Americans  than  to  blame  the  war  upon  East- 
ern bankers  and  gun  peddlers. 

While  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  was  on, 
Arthur  C.  Townley,  whose  high-pressure 
salesmanship  built  the  League,  made  speeches 
demanding  the  "conscription  of  wealth."  As 
the  casualty  lists  grew  longer,  he  told  audi- 
ences: 

We  have  been  dragged  into  war  by  the 
American  autocracy;  dragged  into  a  war 
we  did  not  want  and  we  are  told  it  is  a 
war  to  liberate  the  people  from  the  control 
of  Autocracy.  Who  started  this  war?  I  will 
tell  you.  ...  It  was  the  big-bellied,  red- 
necked plutocrats.  Their  big  bellies  will 
stop  more  bullets  than  the  bodies  of  our 
slim  young  men,  whom  they  are  taking 
from  their  families. 

Again,  when  in  1017  the  League  staged 
a  meeting  to  protest  against  the  fixing  of 
the  price  of  wheat,  the  list  of  principal  speak- 
ers included  Senator  Robert  La  Follette  and 
others  who  had  voted  against  declaring  war. 

Actually,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
agrarian  anger  and  pro-German  sentiment 
had  failed  to  merge.  All  American  politics 
are  politics  of  coalition,  an  incessant  search 
for  issues  and  appeals  which  will  unite  dif- 
ferent groups  of  voters.  Inevitably  the  hatred 
of  war  and  money  became  the  chief  issues  of 
the  1918  elections.  Perhaps  the  most  violently 
dramatic  contest  was  in  Minnesota,  where 
Gharles  A.  Lindbergh.  Sr.,  the  flyer's  father, 
sought  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor with  Non-Partisan  support.  At  the 
time,  the  elder  Lindbergh— anticipating  his 
son  by  twenty  years— was  probably  the  na- 
tion's leading  isolationist.  Born  in  Sweden, 
he  had  spent  much  of  his  ten  years  in  Con- 
gress agitating  against  the  "money  trust."  His 
campaign  attacks  blaming  the  war  on  profit- 
eering were  applauded  by  the  German-Ameri- 
cans, who  instinctively  felt  that  America  had 
been  tricked  into  the  war.  Other  Minne- 
sotans,  angered  by  such  talk,  broke  up  League 
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meetings,  cut  the  tires  of  the  automobiles  of 
League  organizers,  and  painted  the  houses  of 
League  sympathizers  yellow.  Since  many  Ger- 
man-Americans had  been  the  targets  for  simi- 
lar "loyalty"  demonstrations,  these  actions 
tended  to  solidify  their  identification  with 
the  Non-Partisan  League. 

Although  Lindbergh  lost,  he  carried  thirty 
counties.  They  clustered  mainly  in  two  parts 
of  the  state— western  Minnesota,  whose 
wheat-growers  shared  the  grievances  of  the 
North  Dakota  wheat  growers,  and  south  cen- 
tral Minnesota,  the  area  of  heaviest  Germanic 
concentration.  In  the  November  general  elec- 
tion, when  the  Farmer-Labor  emblem  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot  for  the  first  time,  five 
of  the  eight  principal  German- American 
counties  went  for  the  new  party.  (None  of 
these  counties  had  gone  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  1912.)  These  same  five  counties  fa- 
vored La  Follette  for  President  in  1924. 

This  alliance  of  economic  liberalism  and 
isolationism  projected  itself  through  the 
whole  interwar  period.  Most  of  the  Progres- 
sives who  plagued  the  Old  Guard  Republi- 
cans through  the  twenties— W  llliam  Borah, 
Hiram  Johnson,  George  Norris— were  as 
strong  for  government  intervention  at  home 
as  they  were  against  all  interventions  abroad. 
The  "leftist"  phase  of  isolationism  reached 
its  climax  in  Senator  Gerald  Nye's  munitions 
investigation  and  the  neutrality  legislation  it 
inspired. 

Ignoring  the  obvious  lesson  of  history  that 
the  causes  of  any  war  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex. Nye  hammered  home  the  thesis  that 
we  had  been  dragged  into  the  war  by  foreign 
loans  and  munitions  profits.  In  1934  bankers 
generally  were  in  low  esteem,  and  the  public 
was  ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  the  "profit 
system."  Nye's  thesis  was  widely  hailed  as  a 
sensational  revelation  of  suppressed  truth. 
Few  commentators  at  the  time  noted  how 
closely  his  charges  paralleled  the  Non-Partisan 
League's  wartime  propaganda  or  that  Nye, 
himself,  was  a  product  of  the  politics  of  North 
Dakota,  where  opposition  to  the  first  war 
still  rankled  in  many  voters'  memories. 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  shattered 
the  old  "isolationist"  tradition.  "Isola- 
tionist" feeling  still  centered  in  the 
aggrieved  ethnic  groups,  mainly  the  German- 
Americans,  but  they  were  now  spun  on  their 
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political  heels  and  facing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Instead  of  being  tugged  leftward 
by  the  Progressives  in  opposition  to  the  Old 
Guard  Republicans,  the  "isolationists"  were 
now  pulled  rightward  toward  the  Old  Guard 
Republicans  in  opposition  to  the  New  Deal. 

The  impact  was  particularly  heavy  on  the 
third-party  movement.  An  analysis  of  the 
counties  which  were  the  principal  sources  of 
votes  for  both  the  La  Follette  Progressives 
in  Wisconsin  and  the  Farmer-Laborites  in 
Minnesota  indicates  that  both  parties  served 
as  a  kind  of  halfway  station  for  two  distinct 
streams  of  insurgents— those  who  were  leaving 
the  Republican  party  in  protest  against  big- 
business  domination  and  those  who  had  for- 
saken the  Democratic  party  in  vengeful  mem- 
ory of  "Wilson's  War." 

The  effect  of  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy 
was  to  force  apart  these  two  voting  streams. 
Some  economic  liberals  chose  to  swim  with 
the  isolationist  current  which,  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  Roosevelt,  quickly  became  anti-New 
Deal.  Strange  indeed  were  many  of  the  re- 
sulting conversions.  Such  arch-foes  of  Wall 
Street  as  John  T.  Flynn,  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
and  William  Lemke  (who  ran  for  President 
with  Father  Coughlin's  backing)  emerged 
as  champions  of  economic  reaction. 

Neither  the  Progressives  in  Wisconsin  nor 
the  Farmer-Laborites  were  able  to  survive  the 
second  world  war.  Nor  could  Henry  Wal- 
lace, for  air  his  talk  of  peace  in  1948,  stir 
even  a  friendly  rattle  from  the  ghosts  of  the 
"leftist"  isolationism  of  the  nineteen-twenties. 

The  fact  that  Truman  was  able  to  recover 
a  good  part  of  the  vote  Roosevelt  lost  because 
of  the  war  suggests  that  there  must  be  a 
raging  conflict  among  the  "isolationists" 
themselves.  It  is  a  cross-tugging  of  the  New 
Deal's  economic  appeal  to  them  against  the 
emotions  aroused  by  war.  In  1940  and  1944, 
while  the  crash  of  battle  deafened  all  other 
thoughts,  the  German-Americans  were  in- 
clined to  vote  Republican.  In  1948,  with  the 
end  of  the  war,  their  economic  interests 
pulled  many  back  to  the  Democratic  party. 

m 

Significantly,  the  "isolationism"  that  is 
left  tends  to  concentrate  in  rural  areas. 
In  part  that  is  because  the  New  Deal 
was  more  attractive  to  urban  than  to  farm 


voters.  In  part  it  is  because  "isolationism" 
seems  to  persist  more  easily  in  regions  of  slow- 
changing  cultural  insularity. 

Unquestionably  the  most  "isolationist"  of 
all  Americans  are  the  Russian-German 
farmers,  whose  ancestors  settled  in  Russia  in 
Catherine  the  Great's  time,  migrating  here 
after  1890.  Particularly  numerous  in  the 
wheat  country— they  introduced  hard  wheat 
to  America— the  Russian-Germans  with  their 
offspring  probably  number  around  400,000 
today.  Wherever  I  have  checked  their  voting, 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  and  the 
Big  Bend  region  of  Washington,  the  same 
pattern  emerges. 

North  Dakota  has  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  Russian-Germans,  and  they  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  keeping  it  the  most  isola- 
tionist state  in  the  Union.  Mcintosh  county, 
for  example,  boasts  the  distinction  of  being 
the  county  which  gave  the  Democrats  the 
smallest  percentage  of  the  vote  in  the  whole 
country  in  1920— only  4  per  cent— and  which 
showed  the  highest  Democratic  drop  in  the 
nation  in  1940—48  per  cent!  All  of  the  prin- 
cipal Russian-German  counties  in  North  Da- 
kota showed  Democratic  losses  exceeding  37 
per  cent  in  1940.  These  same  counties  were 
the  backbone  of  Senator  Nye's  political 
strength,  and  from  them  came,  too,  the  mar- 
gin of  victory  in  the  Republican  primaries 
for  William  Langer,  one  of  thirteen  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  the  North  Atlantic 
pact. 

The  isolationism  of  the  Russian-Germans 
may  reflect  somewhat  a  traditional  opposition 
to  military  service.  To  attract  their  forebears 
into  Russia,  Catherine  the  Great  exempted 
them  from  conscription.  The  revocation  of 
this  privilege  was  one  of  the  things  which 
impelled  them  to  leave  Russia.  Still,  the  most 
pacifist  Russian-Germans— the  Mennonites— 
have  shown  less  violent  swings  in  voting  than 
those  of  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  faiths. 
In  Kansas,  the  counties  of  McPherson,  Har- 
vey, Reno,  and  Marion,  where  the  Men- 
nonites are  thickest,  have  fluctuated  only 
moderately  compared  to  heavily-Catholic 
Ellis  County,  where  the  Democratic  vote 
dropped  41  per  cent  in  1920  and  31  per  cent 
in  1940.  Truman's  vote  jumped  18  per  cent 
in  Ellis— the  largest  gain  in  Kansas. 

More  important  than  this  pacifist  tradi- 
tion seems  to  be  the  cultural  isolation  in 
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which  the  Russian-Germans  live.  During  a 
century  in  Russia,  their  ancestors  picked  up 
few  Russian  characteristics  beyond  a  liking 
for  cabbage  soup,  watermelon  seeds,  and 
vodka.  Organized  on  theocratic  lines,  their 
communities  remained  German;  intermar- 
riage with  Russians  was  taboo. 

In  this  country  an  attempt  was  made  to 
permit  the  Russian-Germans  to  settle  in  simi- 
lar closed  communities,  but  Congress  refused 
to  modify  the  homestead  laws.  Still,  they  have 
clustered  together  sufficiently  to  remain  eth- 
nic islands  in  the  great  American  sea.  The 
church  is  usually  the  center  of  community 
life,  families  of  nine  and  ten  children  are 
common,  divorce  is  rare.  Parochial  schools 
are  preferred  to  public  schools,  with  German 
the  principal  language  of  instruction  in  many 
cases.  A  good  many  families  frown  upon  edu- 
cation beyond  the  level  needed  to  under- 
stand the  Bible. 

This  lack  of  interest  in  education  holds  for 
other  "isolationist"  areas  as  well.  Of  course, 
not  every  isolationist  county  ranks  low  in 
school  attendance,  but  of  the  seventeen  North 
Dakota  counties  showing  the  lowest  propor- 
tion of  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-olds  attend- 
ing school,  all  but  four  are  in  the  isolationist 
list.  Five  of  eight  Minnesota  counties  rank- 
ing lowest  in  school  attendance,  eight  of  four- 
teen in  Wisconsin,  five  of  eleven  in  Nebraska, 
nine  of  fifteen  in  Iowa,  and  three  of  eleven 
in  Kansas  are  among  the  counties  showing 
more  than  a  20  per  cent  Democratic  drop  in 
1940. 

The  explanation  is  hardly  as  simple  as 
saying  that  isolationism  stems  from  a  lack 
of  education.  Rather  it  would  seem  that 
resistance  to  education  is  a  symptom  of  a 
cultural  isolation  in  which  ethnic  prejudices, 
once  established,  do  not  change  quickly. 

IV 

Stearns  County,  Minnesota,  for  example, 
could  be  considered  the  classic  isola- 
tionist county  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
boyhood  home  of  Lindbergh's  father,  the 
birthplace  of  William  Lemke,  and— in  Sauk 
Center  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county— 
the  setting  for  Sinclair  Lewis'  Main  Street. 

A  relatively  well-to-do  dairy  area,  Stearns 
is  overwhelmingly  German-Catholic  and  tra- 
ditionally Democratic.  Yet  it  gave  Harding 


86  per  cent  of  its  vote.  That  Stearns'  farmers 
were  not  voting  for  "normalcy"  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  La  Follette  carried  the  county 
for  President  in  1924.  Roosevelt's  vote  in 
1940  dropped  34  percentage  points,  while 
Truman  picked  up  19  per  cent  in  1948. 

Today  Stearns'  onetime  geographical  iso- 
lation has  been  broken  down.  The  Grey- 
hound bus  will  speed  you  from  Minneapolis 
to  St.  Cloud,  the  county  seat,  in  two  hours. 
But  off  on  the  side  roads  the  farmers  still 
follow  many  of  the  traditions  and  customs 
their  grandfathers  brought  from  Germany 
three  generations  ago. 

Many  native-born  farmers  speak  German 
with  greater  ease  than  English.  In  some 
townships,  as  late  as  two  years  ago,  prayers 
were  still  said  in  German.  In  the  home 
discipline  is  autocratic.  The  father's  word 
is  law.  Although  55  per  cent  of  the  farms 
are  electrified,  some  farmers  let  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  wires  run  by 
their  houses,  refusing  to  use  them.  "We  want 
to  do  things  the  old  way,"  they  explain. 

Recently  a  study  of  educational  attitudes 
in  St.  Martin's  township  was  made  by  Douglas 
Marshall  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
circulated  a  questionnaire  among  the  grade- 
school  children.  Asked  what  they  disliked 
most  about  school,  many  replied,  "English 
because  it  is  so  hard."  What  did  they  want 
to  be  when  they  grew  up?  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren wrote  "farmer,"  "priest,"  or  "nun."  Of 
thirty-eight  questionnaires  I  saw,  not  a  single 
child  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  or  even 
flyer  or  ball  player.  Their  imaginations  were 
definitely  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
parochial  experience. 

Father  Cyril,  the  parish  priest,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  influential  person  in 
the  community.  I  was  advised  to  talk  to 
him  before  trying  to  see  any  of  the  farmers. 
"They're  suspicious  of  strangers  and  won't 
open  up  unless  they  know  you've  seen  him 
first,"  I  was  told.  During  our  talk  I  kept 
asking  Father  Cyril  what  the  attitude  of  his 
parishioners  was  to  various  issues.  Invariably 
he  replied  by  giving  me  his  own  opinion.  In 
his  own  mind,  it  was  clear,  he  spoke  for  the 
parish. 

As  might  be  expected,  Father  Cyril  was 
outraged  over  communism  and  government 
spending.    He  liked  one  Republican  cam- 
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paign  slogan:  "Get  the  reds  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  out  of  the  red." 
Not  that  Father  Cyril  believes  in  a  philosophy 
of  laissez  faire.  He  favors  government  in- 
tervention to  help  poor  people  and  to  see 
that  the  farmers  get  fair  prices  for  their 
crops.  The  Taft-Hartley  law,  he  thought, 
was  a  "good  thing,"  but  he  criticized  Taft 
sharply.  "He's  against  federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools,"  explained  Father  Cyril,  "and  if  a 
man  will  be  unjust  on  one  issue  he  will  be 
unjust  on  others." 

Father  Cyril  wanted  Spain  recognized  as 
an  ally,  protesting,  "Why  aid  Tito  and  not 
Franco?"  He  denounced  "letting  a  man  like 
Lattimore  make  our  China  policy"  and  "this 
Korean  mess."  Father  Cyril  wasn't  against 
sending  American  troops  to  Korea— "We 
must  take  a  stand  against  communism"— but 
he  was  against  "all  the  blunders  that  went 
before  and  got  us  into  Korea." 

Making  the  rounds  of  a  number  of  neigh- 
boring farmers,  I  was  struck  by  how  closely 
their  views  paralleled  those  of  the  priest.  The 
same  question,  "Why  aid  Tito  and  not 
Spain?"  was  raised  several  times  by  Mrs.  Otto 
Kaschmitter,  whose  husband  is  one  of  the 
best  educated  farmers  in  the  area.  On  the 
table  in  the  kitchen  lay  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  the  Catholic  Messen- 
ger. Mrs.  Kaschmitter  was  distraught  over 
the  war.  She  had  one  son  of  military  age  who 
worked  on  the  farm.  "If  they  take  him  we 
might  as  well  retire,"  she  complained.  Bitter 
about  communism,  she  felt  there  was  no  pos- 
sible way  to  reach  a  settlement  with  Russia. 

"Then  do  you  feel  we  ought  to  go  to  war?" 
I  asked. 

"I  don't  want  war,"  she  replied. 

"But  if  you  can't  come  to  terms,  isn't  war 
inevitable?"  I  asked.  "What  other  alterna- 
tive is  there?" 

Her  tone  was  one  of  hopeless  frustration  as 
she  replied,  "Our  only  hope  is  prayer." 

Several  of  the  other  farmers  I  talked  with 
were  almost  as  upset  over  the  Korean  war. 
When  J  asked  John  Arceneau  whether  he 
knew  anyone  who  had  voted  Democratic  in 
1948  and  Republican  in  1950,  he  guffawed, 
"Me,  I'm  one!"  and  went  on,  "I'll  never  vote 
Democrat  again!  Not  even  if  they  run  a 
Catholic  for  president." 

"Why?" 

"The  war  I"  he  boomed  back.  "Democrats 


always  bring  wars.  If  we  hadn't  gotten  into 
the  first  war  we  wouldn't  be  in  the  mess  we're 
in  today." 

This  same  view  was  expressed,  a  good  deal 
more  calmly,  by  another  farmer,  Matt  Clas- 
son.  An  old  Non-Partisan  Leaguer,  he  voted 
for  Lemke  for  President  in  1936  "because 
Father  Coughlin  recommended  him."  Clas- 
son  felt  our  entry  into  the  first  world  war 
"wasn't  necessary."  If  we  hadn't  mixed  in,  he 
explained,  "England  and  Germany  would 
have  had  to  come  to  terms.  There  wouldn't 
have  been  a  second  war  and  Russia  wouldn't 
be  where  she  is  now." 

Not  only  in  Stearns  but  in  other  Ger- 
man-American counties  I  visited  in 
other  states,  I  found  this  same  ten- 
dency to  see  the  Korean  war  as  a  vindication 
of  opposition  to  America's  wars  against  Ger- 
many. Through  the  whole  country  the 
Korean  fighting  has  generated  a  feeling  of 
frustration.  With  many  of  the  former  "isola- 
tionists," the  frustration  has  been  etched  more 
deeply  by  the  feeling  that  "our  real  mistake 
was  getting  into  the  last  war." 

But  if  last  November's  voting  marked  some 
revival  of  "isolationism,"  it  was  not  on  the 
scale  that  Senators  Taft,  Wherry,  and  others 
imagine  it.  In  several  old-time  "isolationist" 
counties,  like  Clinton  in  Illinois,  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  held  up  better  than  the  Republi- 
can vote.  Nowhere  did  I  find  any  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  sweep  of  voting  as  in  1940 
or  1948. 

The  anger  over  Korea  was  definitely  more 
pronounced  among  normally  Republican 
than  normally  Democratic  voters.  It  was  also 
strongest  among  farmers  who  opposed  the 
Administration's  farm  program.  One  of  the 
most  important  political  effects  of  the  Korean 
war  was  its  subtle  transformation  of  the  whole 
climate  of  voting.  In  1948  Truman's  strength 
among  farmers  largely  reflected  a  fear  that 
another  depression  was  coming  and  the  de- 
sire to  have  a  President  who  would  act  to 
prevent  farm  prices  from  falling.  The  Korean 
war  lifted  the  fear  of  a  depression,  bringing 
on  the  new  dread  of  inflation.  With  it  came 
a  lessened  sense  of  dependence  on  govern- 
ment aid  and  a  greater  desire  to  checkrein 
the  Administration  from  "going  too  far." 

One  further  change  in  the  nature  of  "isola- 
tionism" should  be  noted.  It  certainly  is  no 
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longer  primarily  anti-war  and  may  even  be 
more  pro-war  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 
That  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  only  if  one 
clings  to  the  belief  that  the  springs  of  "isola- 
tionist" behavior  lie  in  pacifism  and  in  an 
old-fashioned  attachment  to  Washington's 
advice  against  "foreign  entanglements."  The 
belligerency  of  the  supposed  "isolationists" 
toward  Asia  becomes  quite  understandable  in 
the  light  of  the  ethnic  and  religious  factors 
which  have  provided  the  emotional  basis  for 
"isolationism." 

More  than  a  fifth  of  the  counties  whose 
voters  reacted  most  violently  to  the  last  war 
are  50  per  cent  or  more  Catholic.  In  none  of 
the  "isolationist"  counties  I  visited  did  I  find 
a  single  person  who  believed  that  a  settle- 
ment with  Russia  was  possible;  there  was 
much  criticism  of  the  Administration  for  be- 
ins  "too  soft"  with  the  Communists,  with 
some  persons  feeling,  "If  there  has  to  be  war, 
let's  get  it  over  with." 

IV 

What  then  remains  of  America's  "iso- 
lationism"? Mainly,  the  memory  of 
it.  What  really  binds  the  one-time 
"isolationist"  voters  to  Herbert  Hoover,  Joe 
Kennedy,  and  Robert  Taft  is  not  mutual 
agreement  as  to  the  course  this  country 
should  pursue  in  the  future,  but  a  shared 
remembrance  of  common  opposition  to  in- 
tervention in  the  last  war.  The  strength  of 
the  Republican  appeal  to  "isolationism"  is 
essentially  one  of  political  revenge,  a  feeling 
that  now  is  the  time  to  settle  old  scores  and 
old  grudges.  Hence,  the  constant  harping 
upon  the  alleged  mistakes  of  Tehran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  and  the  frequent  encourage- 
ment of  the  belief  that  American  participa- 
tion in  the  last  war  was  a  mistake. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  dominant  Re- 
publican line  reveals  a  consistent  effort  to 
develop  an  emotional  chain  reaction  between 
the  frustrations  of  the  cold  war  and  the  Ger- 
man wars.  Alger  Hiss  was  important  as  a 
convenient  symbol  of  the  prejudices  that 
many  Republicans  are  seeking  to  link.  I  be- 
lieve Hiss  was  guilty.  But  as  Alistair  Cooke 
points  out  in  A  Generation  on  Trial,  the 
vehemence  with  which  Hiss  was  pursued  re- 
flected less  a  sense  of  outrage  over  his  guilt 
than  a  craving  to  see  a  "full-blooded  New 
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Dealer"  on  trial.  Moreover  Hiss's  presence 
at  Yalta,  even  as  a  minor  diplomatic  aide, 
could  be  distorted  to  stir  suspicions  that 
"Communists  in  the  State  Department"  had 
somehow  contrived  to  have  Roosevelt  betray 
America's  real  interests. 

Lately,  taking  advantage  of  divergences 
over  Far  Eastern  policy,  there  has  been  a 
more  open  appeal  to  anti-British  feeling;  and 
the  fact  that  England  has  a  socialist  govern- 
ment is  being  used  to  turn  anti-British  preju- 
dice against  the  "Fair  Deal"  for  moving  down 
the  "road  to  socialism." 

Of  course,  the  packaging  of  all  possible 
smears  has  always  been  a  favorite  American 
political  technique.  It  may  well  be  that 
Senator  McCarthy's  crudeness  lies  in  little 
more  than  bringing  the  whispering  campaign 
into  the  open  and  giving  it  the  cover  of  con- 
gressional immunity.  Probably,  if  the  roles 
were  reversed,  the  Democrats  would  be  be- 
having much  as  the  Republicans  are  today. 
Still,  since  the  Republicans  are  in  a  mood  for 
re-examination,  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
examine the  gamble  on  which  they  seem 
about  to  stake  their  Presidential  hopes  for 
1952. 

Currently,  there  probably  are  enough  ordi- 
narily Democratic  voters  who  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  President  Truman  personally  and 
who  have  had  their  fill  of  inflation  to  elect  a 
Republican  President  in  1952.  That  is,  unless 
they  are  driven  back  into  the  Democratic 
party  by  Republican  obstructionism  on 
foreign  policy.  The  Tafts  and  Wherrys  run 
the  further  risk  that  an  abrupt  change  in  the 
strategic  situation  could  melt  their  "isolation- 
ist" following.  Were  fighting  to  break  out  in 
Europe,  would  the  emotions  of  Catholic  "iso- 
lationists" be  ranged  in  favor  of  a  policy  of 
withdrawal  which  permitted  the  Vatican  to 
fall  to  the  Soviets?  If  Germany  is  overrun, 
will  the  German-Americans  vote  "isola- 
tionist"? 

The  same  turn  of  the  strategic  wheel  which 
has  left  America  the  only  great  power  in  the 
world  other  than  Russia  has  robbed  "isola- 
tionism" of  its  ethnic  base.  It  is  not  the  sub- 
stance but  the  ghostly  memory  of  "isolation- 
ism" which  is  tempting  the  Republican 
leaders.  Instead  of  trying  to  resurrect  the  past 
the  Republicans  would  be  better  advised  to 
fit  their  attitude  on  foreign  policy  to 
America's  strategic  needs  for  the  future. 


Can  We  Vaccinate 
Against  Polio? 

Howard  A.  Howe 


Nearly  all  of  us  are  afraid  of  polio— not 
necessarily  for  ourselves,  because 
adults  are  pretty  safe,  but  for  the 
children  with  whom  we  may  be  associated. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  polio 
has  almost  never  laid  waste  whole  populations 
as  have  many  plagues  in  the  past,  and  that 
the  hazard  to  life  and  limb  occasioned  by 
polio  is  mild  compared  to  that  of  numerous 
diseases  which  have  inflicted  themselves  upon 
us  even  within  "modern  times."  I  am  think- 
ing particularly  of  smallpox  and  yellow  fever, 
since  like  polio  they  are  also  caused  by 
viruses.  Yet  these  diseases  are  far  more  viru- 
lent than  that  which  is  the  current  object  of 
our  dread.  Why  is  it  that  we  hardly  know 
their  names  while  the  breath  of  polio  seems 
hotter  every  year?  The  answer  is  obvious- 
there  are  reliable  ways  of  controlling  small- 
pox or  yellow  fever  while  polio  still  goes  its 
way  unchecked.  To  understand  why  this  is 
true  we  need  to  hark  back  only  a  few  years. 

Most  people  think  of  yellow  fever  as  an 
exotic  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  and  do  not 
realize  that  it  was  once  a  much  dreaded 
disease  in  the  Mississippi  River  towns  and  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  were  a  half  mil- 
lion cases  in  this  country  between  1793  and 
1900.  As  late  as  the  summer  of  1878  a  ter- 
rific epidemic  swept  up  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  and  Memphis 
were  hard  hit.  Thirty  thousand  people  fled 


or  were  evacuated  from  Memphis  within  ten 
days.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  persons  who 
refused  to  leave  their  homes,  nearly  seven 
thousand  died  of  yellow  fever.  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  even  New  York  had  suf- 
fered on  other  occasions,  as  had  nearly  all 
the  maritime  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

It  is  true  that  the  disease  was  always  intro- 
duced by  ships  coming  from  the  ports  of  the 
Caribbean  or  the  tropical  portions  of  South 
America,  but  this  knowledge  was  of  little  help 
in  averting  these  recurring  disasters.  A  tem- 
porary breathing  spell  came  soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  for  the  experiments  of 
Walter  Reed  had  shown  that  the  virus  was 
transmitted  not  by  human  contact  but  by  a 
species  of  domestic  mosquito,  Aedes  aegypti, 
which  swarmed  in  the  areas  where  yellow 
fever  was  rife  and  even  traveled  northward 
on  the  trading  ships.  Control  of  these  mos- 
quitoes was  relatively  simple  since  they  bred 
chiefly  in  small  accumulations  of  water  near 
human  habitations,  and,  for  a  time,  yellow 
fever  disappeared  from  the  cities  where  it  had 
reigned  unchallenged. 

However,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
jungle  animals  and  jungle  mosquitoes, 
both  in  South  America  and  in  Africa, 
maintained  a  continuous  cycle  of  disease 
which  could  not  be  interrupted;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  exposure  of 
human  beings  in  these  areas;  and  that  the 
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only  adequate  control  would  have  to  come 
through  preventing  infection  by  immuniza- 
tion. 

Yellow  fever  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
disease  and  no  one  would  have  suggested  that 
susceptible  persons  should  be  exposed  to  the 
bites  of  infected  mosquitoes  in  the  hope  of 
contracting  a  mild  attack  and  thereby  gain- 
ing lifelong  immunity.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
cities  of  South  America  where  yellow  fever 
had  long  been  indigenous  it  was  a  disease  of 
native  children  and  foreigners,  which  sug- 
gested that  a  childhood  attack  was  the  best 
protection  for  an  adult.  Yet  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  deliberately  exposing  young 
children.  Nevertheless,  pressure  for  a  method 
of  control  mounted  steadily,  especially  after 
it  was  clear  that  the  jungles  of  South  America 
and  Africa  would  remain  forever  uninhabit- 
able by  white  men  if  it  depended  upon  eradi- 
cating disease  from  them. 

Durinsr  the  late  nineteen-twenties  and  mid- 
thirties  several  very  crucial  observations  were 
made  in  the  laboratory.  Walter  Reed's  ex- 
periments had  been  laboriously  and  danger- 
ously conducted  on  a  few  human  volunteers, 
but  with  the  discovery  that  the  rhesus  mon- 
key from  India  was  highly  susceptible  to 
yellow  fever,  larger-scale  testing  was  made 
possible. 

It  was  soon  found  that  monkeys  could  be 
protected  from  the  disease  if,  for  a  limited 
time  either  before  or  after  the  virus  was  in- 
jected into  them,  they  received  blood  serum 
from  a  convalescent  patient.  Unfortunately 
the  interval  between  infection  and  passive 
immunization  was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
and  therefore  too  short  to  be  of  much  value 
in  large  human  populations  where  individ- 
uals rarely  knew,  except  in  retrospect,  when 
they  had  been  exposed  to  an  infected  mos- 
quito. Another  possibility  which  presented 
itself  was  active  immunization  by  the  injec- 
tion of  virus  rendered  uninfectious  by  chem- 
ical treatment.  Though  successful  with 
rabies,  chemical  inactivation  merely  made 
the  yellow  fever  virus  incapable  of  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  immune  bodies  in  the 
blood  serum. 

Several    important    laboratory  experi- 
ments at  this  time  greatly  accelerated 
the  march  of  events.  The  mouse  was 
found  to  be  susceptible  to  yellow  fever.  Using 
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generation  after  generation  of  brain-to-brain 
passage  in  mice,  French  workers  found  that 
the  virus  gradually  lost  its  affinity  for  the 
cells  of  the  liver— the  organ  of  greatest  sus- 
ceptibility in  man.  It  could  even  be  injected 
under  the  skin  of  man  without  producing 
classical  yellow  fever,  but  instead  a  mild  dis- 
ease with  malaise  lasting  for  only  a  few  days. 
This  was  followed  by  the  production  of  yel- 
low fever  antibody  in  the  patient's  blood 
serum  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  im- 
munity to  further  attacks. 

This  so-called  "neurotropic"  virus  de- 
veloped by  the  French  is  now  in  use  in  equa- 
torial Africa.  The  only  catch  to  its  use  is  the 
fact  that,  having  modified  its  predilection  for 
the  liver  and  acquired  one  for  the  brain,  the 
virus  occasionally  asserts  this  new  property  in 
man.  Just  how  frequently  this  occurs  is  ap- 
parently unknown  since  there  are  no  figures 
available  from  the  relatively  primitive 
colonial  population  on  which  the  virus  has 
been  used.  At  any  rate,  many  authorities  con- 
sider the  vaccine  too  dangerous  for  more 
medically  sophisticated  communities. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  neuro- 
f\  tropic  yellow  fever  virus  was  being 
/  %  developed  in  France,  a  new  line  of  in- 
vestigation was  started  by  the  same  researcher 
who  had  discovered  the  susceptibility  of  the 
mouse.  The  great  advance  lay  in  the  observa- 
tion that  yellow  fever  virus  could  be  grown 
in  test  tube  cultures  of  tissues  taken  from  de- 
veloping eggs.  A  strain  of  the  virus  had  been 
maintained  continuously  for  over  a  hundred 
serial  passages  in  tissue  cultures  of  chick  em- 
bryos from  which  the  nervous  system  had 
been  removed  prior  to  making  the  culture. 

These  passages,  or  subcultures,  were  made 
in  the  following  manner:  a  small  amount  of 
blood  or  other  material  containing  yellow 
fever  virus  was  introduced  into  the  original 
culture.  After  allowing  three  to  four  days 
for  the  multiplication  of  the  virus,  a  small 
amount  of  this  culture  was  transplanted  into 
a  new  culture,  and  so  on.  When  it  was  tested 
on  monkeys  at  the  89th  generation,  the  cul- 
ture in  question  still  produced  fatal  liver 
disease,  but  somewhere  between  this  point 
and  the  114th  generation,  at  which  the  next 
monkey  test  was  conducted,  a  remarkable 
change  came  about:  the  virus  no  longer  pro- 
duced obvious  disease  when  injected  under 
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the  skin,  or  even  into  the  brain.  The  mon- 
keys so  inoculated  suffered  a  mild  disease  and 
were  subsequently  immune  to  the  most  viru- 
lent strains  of  the  virus. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that  they  could 
regularly  produce  a  mild  disease  in  monkeys 
which  led  to  solid  immunity,  the  researchers 
still  needed  to  try  the  vaccine  in  man.  Char- 
acteristically, they  chose  themselves  as  the 
first  test  animals.  The  first  four  who  took  the 
vaccine  were  already  immune  to  the  disease 
which  had  been  a  common  and  highly  fatal 
one  among  laboratory  workers.  All  four  re- 
sponded to  the  new  vaccine  with  a  higher 
level  of  blood  antibody  against  the  virus. 

Next  the  vaccine  was  tried  on  a  small 
group  of  eight  people  who  had  had  no  previ- 
ous infection  with  yellow  fever  virus.  These 
human  guinea  pigs  were  magnificently  anony- 
mous, being  referred  to  in  the  report  only  by 
number.  All  of  this  group  developed  anti- 
bodies against  the  virus,  although  the  levels 
were  rather  disappointingly  low.  The  scien- 
tific article  describing  the  experiment  re- 
ferred to  it  as  "encouraging." 

There  is  no  hint  between  the  lines  of  the 
feelings  of  these  people.  If  they  had  any  great 
sense  of  destiny  it  did  not  leak  onto  the 
printed  pages.  The  experiment  was  by  no 
means  a  safe  one  since  the  properties  of  the 
new  virus  were  still  imperfectly  known.  The 
conclusion  that  the  new  vaccine  was  safer 
than  the  French  neurotropic  was  based  solely 
upon  a  limited  experience  with  the  virus  in 
experimental  animals.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  new  strain  of  virus— universally 
known  as  17D— does  rather  frequently  pro- 
duce brain  disease  in  monkeys.  One  only  has 
to  inoculate  enough  animals  to  encounter 
this,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  human  ex- 
periments comparatively  few  animals  had 
been  observed. 

The  next  step,  made  shortly  afterward,  was 
to  continue  the  experiments  under  condi- 
tions of  natural  exposure.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Brazilian  government  for 
an  extended  trial  of  the  vaccine  in  jungle 
areas  where  yellow  fever  was  still  out  of  con- 
trol. 

No  human  performance  is  ever  perfect. 
There  have  been  two  bad  lots  of  yel- 
low fever  vaccine— one  which  pro- 
duced some  cases  of  encephalitis  and  another 


in  which  the  virus  of  homologous  serum 
jaundice  was  carried  along  as  a  contaminant 
in  the  vaccine.  (Serum  jaundice  is  an  un- 
comfortable virus  disease  of  long  duration 
which  fortunately  does  not  ordinarily  cause 
death.)  These  errors  have  been  courageously 
analyzed,  acknowledged,  and  rectified.  To 
date  17D  has  been  given  to  several  million 
persons,  including  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  and  British  troops  who  operated  in 
the  tropics  during  World  War  II.  No  un- 
toward events  have  occurred  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  mentioned  above. 

Unhappily  no  accurate  figures  are  available 
on  the  exact  degree  of  effectiveness  of  this 
vaccine  in  preventing  disease.  Since  it  has 
been  withheld  from  no  one  in  areas  where 
yellow  fever  is  active,  few  people  have  re- 
mained unvaccinated.  A  similar  situation 
exists  with  smallpox;  today  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  find  a  large  population  which  has 
remained  unvaccinated  if  threatened,  by  the 
disease.  However,  in  the  cases  of  both  yellow 
fever  and  smallpox,  though  complete  proof 
is  lacking,  the  general  effectiveness  of  the 
vaccination  procedure  has  been  established 
beyond  doubt. 

II 

Now  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  poliomyelitis,  a  disease  of  chil- 
dren the  world  over.  As  I  have  sug- 
gested earlier,  such  a  disease  is  always  suspect 
of  being  caused  by  an  extremely  common 
virus  which  is  also  productive  of  lifelong  im- 
munity. There  are  only  two  other  epidemi- 
ological situations  which  might  create  a  sim- 
ilar pattern  of  age  selection.  Poliomyelitis 
might  be  a  children's  disease  because  children 
are  more  exposed  than  adults,  or  adults  may 
be  passed  over  simply  by  virtue  of  growing 
older  and  becoming  so  tough  that  the  virus 
can  no  longer  infect  them.  In  the  case  of 
poliomyelitis  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
these  assumptions;  in  fact  it  exists  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  polio- 
myelitis is  the  knowledge  of  the  non-paralytic 
case  and  the  asymptomatic  carrier,  the  latter 
being  an  individual  who  is  infected  yet  has 
no  symptoms  of  disease.  Present  figures  in- 
dicate that  there  are  probably  at  least  100 
to  1,000  polio  infections  for  every  paralytic 
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case.  This  can  easily  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  cases  of  measles  and  poliomyelitis 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  years.  The  two  diseases  have 
virtually  the  same  age  selection;  they  are 
commonest  in  children  under  ten  and  com- 
paratively rare  in  adults.  This  means  that 
the  two  viruses  are  encountered  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  ease  as  the  child  grows, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  at  least 
are  being  naturally  immunized  against  the 
two  diseases  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
Yet  in  this  twenty-seven  year  period  Mary- 
land reported  97,909  cases  of  measles  and 
only  1,185  cases  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  obvious  on  a  little 
thought— there  were  probably  at  least  96,000 
non-paralytic,  undiagnosed  poliomyelitis  in- 
fections. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  in  recent 
years  about  the  ways  in  which  people 
might  catch  poliomyelitis.  While  no 
exact  answer  can  be  given  yet  (or  perhaps 
ever) ,  this  much  may  be  said  with  assurance: 
poliomyelitis  is  a  virus  which  thrives  on 
human  association.  It  does  not  live  in  the 
jungles  or  open  spaces  but  is  found  most  com- 
monly amid  the  largest,  densest  aggregates 
of  people.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  the  virus  reaches  children  at  a  younger 
age  in  the  crowded  sections  of  cities  than  it 
does  in  rural  areas.  In  some  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  like  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  it 
may  be  a  rare  bird  introduced  only  once  in  a 
generation.  But  the  dramatic  episode  of  a 
midwinter  epidemic  of  poliomyelitis  in  the 
far  north  at  subzero  temperatures  points  up 
the  human  factor  in  the  transmission  of  this 
virus;  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  this  bleak, 
sparsely  settled  northern  region  clearly  fol- 
lowed the  movements  of  certain  infected  in- 
dividuals. 

Poliomyelitis  apparently  reaches  children 
in  the  thickly  populated,  unsanitary  areas  of 
the  tropics  before  the  age  of  five.  Like  yellow 
fever,  it  is  often  most  conspicuous  in  the 
tropics  because  of  the  cases  contracted  there 
by  visitors  from  the  temperate  zones.  Never- 
theless, despite  the  fact  that  exposure  is  some- 
what delayed  in  our  own  country  as  compared 
with  more  primitive  countries,  it  is  still  the 
almost  universal  fate  of  man  to  meet  this 
virus  sometime  during  childhood.  Right  now 
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the  greatest  incidence  in  the  United  States 
occurs  in  the  school-age  group  where  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  found  in  the  preschool  group. 
However,  contrary  to  popular  writing  and 
belief,  the  rates  are  still  low  for  adults,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  increased 
reporting.  In  the  half  decades  from  1920  to 
1945  the  adult  cases  per  100,000  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1.4;  1.2;  1.8;  1.0;  1.7.  (These  figures 
are  an  average  of  the  five  states,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York.) 

The  implications  of  these  facts  are  clear 
in  regard  to  the  methods  of  choice  for  the 
control  of  this  disease.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the 
virus  since  most  of  the  sources  of  the  virus 
in  the  population  (the  transient  symptom- 
less carriers  and  non-paralytic  cases)  cannot 
be  identified.  In  view  of  what  I  said  in  my 
previous  article  about  the  drug  and  serum 
treatment  of  virus  diseases  the  reader  can 
easily  surmise  that  there  are  no  surprises  here, 
nor  are  any  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Ill 

We  therefore  look  to  immunization 
(the  prevention  of  infection)  as  the 
approach  which  carries  the  greatest 
promise  of  controlling  polio.  Two  possibili- 
ties present  themselves,  the  first  being  "pas- 
sive" immunization  by  the  injection  of 
parents'  blood  (which  probably  contains  anti- 
bodies) ,  or  of  gamma  globulin,  a  concentrate 
of  the  immune  substances  in  human-blood 
serum  which  can  be  used  in  larger  amounts 
than  whole  blood  or  blood  serum.  This  ap- 
proach has  the  great  merit  of  being  safe— 
since  the  immunizing  substance  contains  no 
virus  at  all.  It  has  the  probable  disadvantage 
of  being  too  transient  to  be  practical.  What 
the  human  body  does  not  produce  itself  is 
usually  short-lived  in  it,  so  an  antibody  pro- 
duced by  another  individual,  even  of  the 
same  species,  is  rather  rapidly  lost. 

The  hope  of  passive  immunization  lies  in 
the  possibility  that  it  might  permit  infection 
of  the  alimentary  tract  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  risk  of  paralysis.  Theoretically 
this  is  possible  but  whether  it  would  actually 
work  out  this  way  is  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  duration  and  effectiveness  of 
such  a  state  could  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
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tensive  human  experimentation  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  Mass  passive  immunization 
might  be  tried,  but  it  would  probably  be 
done  only  as  a  last  resort  if  all  attempts  at 
active  immunization  should  fail.  (It  might 
also  be  added  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  in  suppressing  the  infection  entirely, 
since  this  does  not  stimulate  the  defenses  of 
the  body  and  thus  leaves  the  individual  as 
helpless  as  before.) 

Active  immunization  may  be  spoken  of 
crudely  as  taking  some  hair  of  the  dog  before 
he  bites  you.  The  hair,  or  the  virus,  which- 
ever you  like,  may  be  either  pristine  or 
worked  on.  But  it  must  contain  the  essen- 
tial ingredient  which  induces  immunity. 
This  all-important  function  is  believed  to 
reside  chiefly  in  the  circulating  blood  and  its 
production  is  stimulated  by  certain  unknown, 
probably  protein,  constituents  of  the  virus. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  whole 
pelt,  that  is,  the  disease  itself,  is  the  most 
effective  agent,  and  we  have  seen  that  lasting 
immunity  to  smallpox  and  yellow  fever  is  in- 
duced by  producing  actual  disease  with  a 
mild  but  related  strain  of  the  virus. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  justifica- 
tion could  be  found  for  a  similar  practice  in 
poliomyelitis  immunization.  You  will  re- 
member that  natural  immunization  goes  on 
at  the  rate  of  no  more  than  one  casualty  in  a 
hundred  natural  infections.  People  were 
willing  to  submit  their  children  to  the  risk  of 
smallpox  or  yellow  fever  vaccination  (and 
there  is  a  risk)  only  when  it  was  clear  that 
the  risk  of  disease  was  greater. 

At  present  the  polio  problem  does  not  ap- 
pear to  require  such  heroic  measures,  and  in 
all  probability  never  will,  unless  the  disease 
changes  its  character  markedly.  Luckily  for 
the  control  of  yellow  fever  there  was  only  one 
type  of  virus  and  it  would  grow  in  monkeys, 
mice,  or  tissue  cultures.  This  happy  circum- 
stance offered  a  tool  for  modifying  the  growth 
characteristics  of  the  virus  by  gradually  lead- 
ing it  farther  and  farther  from  human  tissues. 
One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  use  of  a  mild 
live  poliomyelitis  vaccine  which  could  be 
given  orally  is  the  fact  that  there  are  at  pres- 
ent three  known  types  of  polio  virus  which 
do  not  protect  against  each  other.  One  of 
these,  the  Lansing  type,  has  undergone  a 
laboratory  transformation  analogous  to  that 
of  17  D  yellow  fever  virus  and  gives  promise 


of  being  safe,  but  unfortunately  the  other 
two  types  remain  wilder  and  woolier  than 
anything  that  I  would  care  to  put  into  my 
mouth.  It  is  true  that  in  recent  months  one 
of  them  has  been  induced  to  grow  in  tissue 
cultures,  but  these  cultures  must  be  made 
from  the  muscles,  skin,  and  other  organs  of 
human  embryos.  For  obvious  reasons,  experi- 
ments on  this  phase  have  progressed  slowly 
and  it's  anyone's  guess  as  to  what  may  hap- 
pen, but  the  approach  is  a  very  hopeful  one. 

It  is  at  the  moment  possible  to  immunize 
rats,  mice,  monkeys,  and  chimpanzees 
against  doses  of  polio  virus  probably  far 
larger  than  those  any  child  would  ever  meet. 
This  is  done  with  virus  "killed"  by  various 
chemical  and  physical  means,  although  the 
process  of  inactivation  vastly  decreases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  vaccine.  But  at  present  we 
do  not  know  the  minimal  amounts  of  vaccine 
needed  for  laboratory  animals,  let  alone  for 
children.  And  this  last  information  can  be 
obtained  only  from  children  themselves. 
(Poliomyelitis  is  primarily  a  human  disease. 
While  certain  laboratory  animals  may  become 
hosts  to  the  virus,  they  do  so  unnaturally;  any 
experiments  dealing  with  immunity  or  resist- 
ance must  of  necessity  have  their  final  con- 
firmation in  the  natural  host,  man.) 

Since  the  ultimate  value  of  a  vaccine  will 
depend  upon  its  ability  to  protect  children 
and  a  few  adults  from  paralytic  disease,  we 
might  as  well  consider  how  we  are  finally  go- 
ing to  arrive  at  this  objective.  Suppose  that 
we  have  an  inactive  vaccine  which  can  be  in- 
jected into  the  brains  of  susceptible  monkeys 
without  producing  paralytic  disease.  Do  I 
hear  the  question,  "How  many  monkeys  has 
it  been  tried  on?"  Well,  right  now,  ten,  to  be 
exact.  That's  not  very  many.  How  many 
more  shall  we  use  before  we  finally  feel  sure— 
a  hundred?  A  thousand?  (Remember,  mon- 
keys cost  $35  each.)  And  will  the  vaccine 
then  be  safe  for  children? 

There  are  other  problems.  I  have  said  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  is  the  smallest 
amount  of  vaccine  that  will  produce  con- 
sistent immunity  in  animals.  This  is  im- 
portant, because  the  stuff  costs  $3.50  a  cubic 
centimeter,  not  counting  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  subsidy  which  the 
National  Federation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
has  poured  into  it.  At  the  moment,  however, 
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it  does  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  vaccina- 
tion would  be  excessive  if  it  could  continue 
to  be  financed  in  this  manner. 

But  we  also  do  not  know  how  many  types 
of  polio  virus  to  include  in  the  vaccine.  Right 
now,  three  are  known,  but  there  may  be 
others.  This  is  the  same  unhappy  situation 
that  confronted  the  influenza  workers.  Just 
when  they  thought  they  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand  it  turned  out  that  there  were 
more  types  than  they  had  thought. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion: who  are  to  be  the  first  human 
guinea  pigs?  Medical  men  and  scien- 
tific workers  are  usually  past  twenty-one  and 
most  of  us  already  have  antibodies  against 
the  virus.  Besides,  there  aren't  enough  of  us. 
Suppose  that  in  a  group  of  twenty-five  or  so 
volunteers  we  do  succeed  in  producing  blood 
antibody  levels  comparable  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  immunity  in  animals,  and  that 
the  number  of  shots  and  the  cost  of  the  vac- 
cine required  has  not  been  prohibitive.  We 
still  will  not  know  whether  the  vaccine  pro- 
tects against  naturally  acquired  infection. 
What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  susceptible 
population  (children  it  must  be)  ,  some  of 
whom  will  be  vaccinated  and  others  merely 
left  under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure. 

Should  we  try  to  do  our  experiment  as 
quietly  as  possible  and  later  be  accused  of 
attempting  to  cover  our  evil  deeds,  or  shall 
we  welcome  publicity  and  run  the  risk  of 
losing  our  control  group  of  unvaccinated 
children,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  mean- 
ingful answer  to  our  question?  Many  an  ex- 
periment has  been  ruined  when  the  public 
got  wind  of  it  and  insisted  that  no  treatment 
or  preventive  with  even  possible  merit  could 
be  withheld.  (Remember,  too,  that  we  shall 
be  operating  on  funds  contributed  to  the 
March  of  Dimes.) 

What  community  shall  we  pick?  Polio  epi- 
demics are  intermittent.  They  almost  never 
visit  a  given  area  two  years  in  succession,  but 
usually  return  every  three  to  five  years.  Five 
years  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  and  besides  who 
knows  how  long  the  effect  of  the  vaccine  will 
last? 

Some  years  ago  an  ambitious  polio  vaccina- 
tion experiment  was  set  up.  Some  450  chil- 
dren were  vaccinated  and  680  in  the  same 
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community  remained  unvaccinated  as  con- 
trols. Unfortunately,  those  who  planned  the 
experiment  had  failed  to  reckon  with  the  low 
paralytic  rates  which  are  characteristic  for 
the  disease.  An  epidemic  visited  their  trial 
area  that  year,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
recognized  case  in  either  the  control  or  the 
vaccinated  group.  In  any  event,  taking  the 
usual  rate,  only  two  cases  would  have  been 
expected— a  number  much  too  small  to  con- 
vince the  statisticians  or  anyone  else.  It  was 
calculated  in  retrospect  that  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  from  7,500  to  25,000 
children  in  each  of  the  groups  to  obtain  a 
significant  answer  as  to  the  protective  power 
of  the  vaccine. 

If  preliminary  human  tests  with  poho 
virus  are  considered  reasonably  "encour- 
aging," the  launching  of  a  poliomyelitis 
vaccination  project  will  still  have  to  be  a  vast 
co-operative  enterprise.  It  will  require  thou- 
sands of  human  volunteers  (children)  and 
many  doctors  and  nurses  to  follow  these  chil- 
dren for  some  years.  (I  can't  go  into  it  now, 
but  all  the  miraculous  cures  for  poliomyelitis 
have  been  based  upon  biased  samples  or  small 
groups  of  cases  without  adequate  controls.) 
The  experiment  will  be  too  costly  to  do  more 
than  once.  It  must  therefore  be  watertight. 
The  results  will  be  slow  in  accumulating  and 
people  may  lose  patience.  Should  the  vaccine 
be  effective,  however,  it  will  be  well  worth  the 
price  in  peace  of  mind  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren. It  will  also  be  invaluable  for  persons 
living  in  scattered,  remote  populations  where 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  natural  im 
munization. 

One  last  word  about  active  immunity:  un 
like  the  prevention  of  exposure,  it  never 
leaves  its  recipient  more  vulnerable  than  be 
fore.  Even  if  it  were  possible  greatly  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  exposure  to  polio,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  would  be  a  boon.  There  is  con- 
siderable reason  to  believe  that  paralytic 
poliomyelitis  is  a  more  serious  disease  in  the 
adult  than  in  the  child.  If  poliomyelitis  con- 
tinues its  slow  creeping  into  the  older  age 
groups,  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
worth  incurring  considerable  risk  to  vacci- 
nate. In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  whether 
or  not  one  rushes  out  to  anticipate  fate,  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  avoid  it. 


to  Drab  to 


Drawings  by  Douglas  Gorsline  Comment  by  Russell  Lynes 


It  has  been  a  long,  long  time  since  a  man 
could  be  gaudy  in  his  dress  and  neverthe- 
less exude  an  air  of  respectability.  Now  that 
the  tartan  dinner  jacket,  the  oil-slick  neck- 
tie, the  pink  shirt,  and  tweeds  of  neon-visi- 
bility are  becoming  commonplaces  of  urban 
living,  gaudiness  seems  to  be  on  its  way  in 
again— slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  bursts 
of  splendor.  Can  it  be  that  the  interminable 
era  of  male  drabness  is  approaching  its 
end? 

The  long  progression  from  gaudy  to  drab 
to  gaudy  nas  been  considerably  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  discomforts  of  economics  and 
politics  than  it  has  by  the  whims  of  fashion 
designers  and  tailors.  Let  us  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  men's  finery  (with  a  side  glance 


at  women's  too)  since  the  guillotine  severed 
the  beruffled  throats  of  the  French  aristocrats, 
and  the  steam  engine  darkened  the  bright 
English  skies,  and  the  business  man  began, 
little  by  little,  to  fall  heir  to  the  privileges  of 
the  ruling  class. 

When  men  turned  to  the  battle  of  indus- 
try, they  approached  their  business  in  a  seri- 
ous and  somber  manner,  and  they  invented 
the  suit  as  the  battle  garb  of  the  new  indus- 
trial revolution.  It  was  black,  the  color  of 
coal  dust,  and  austere.  (Only  the  lackeys  of 
the  industrialists  recalled  the  frivolity  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  drab  gentlemen  of 
the  new  order  were  waited  upon  by  butlers  in 
powdered  wigs  and  the  costumes  of  the  old 
regime.) 
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The  suit  as  we  know  it  has 
existed  for  only  a  century  and 
a  half— that  is,  with  jacket  and 
trousers  and  waistcoat  of  the 
same  material  cut  to  a  stand- 
ard pattern  and  worn  by  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
from  kings  to  clerks  and  from 
industrial  moguls  to  laborers. 
It  was  adapted  from  the  Eng- 
lish squire's  shooting  costume, 
shown  at  the  left.  At  the  right 
is  an  early  nineteenth-century 
suit. 


As  men's  clothes  became  more  drab,  women's  became  more  gaudy. 
Thorstein  Veblen  in  his  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  insists  that  men  will 
somehow  contrive  to  exhibit  their  pecuniary  triumphs.  Deprived  of  their 
own  plumage,  they  transfer  display  (and  pride)  to  their  women.  By  the 
eighteen-sixties  ladies  and  their  maids  went  about  their  business  in  such 
crinolines  as  those  shown  above,  tremendous  skirts  ill-suited  to  household 
chores,  downright  dangerous  near  hot  stoves  and  fireplaces,  and  ridic- 
ulous for  work  in  the  fields  where  they  were  often  worn  by  peasants  in 
Europe  and  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  in  America. 
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In  its  first  issue  (published  in  1867)  Harper's  Bazar  complained  that  ".  .  .  uniformity 
of  dress  is  a  characteristic  of  the  United  States,"  and  referred  especially  to  men.  The 
three  besuited  gentlemen  of  the  eighteen-sixties  shown  above  come  from  quite  different 
walks  of  life.  The  one  in  the  checked  trousers  is  "Wild  Bill"  Hickok  of  the  unruly 
West,  wearing  much  the  same  garb  as  the  docile,  urban  young  man  in  the  middle.  When 
not  in  their  frock  coats  and  Inverness  capes,  either  of  them  might  be  dressed  in  a 
simple  sack  suit  (though  better  pressed)  like  the  third  man  with  the  six-gun  shoved  into 
his  pants. 


Gaudiness  in  American  male  attire  has  never  been  entirely  pushed  into  the  background. 
There  have  always  been  outcroppings  of  dandyism,  as  in  the  famous  cases  of  Davy 
Crockett,  "Diamond  Jim"  Brady,  and  the  perennial  cowboys  of  the  Plains.  The  group 
above  is  a  typical  lot  of  ranch  hands  of  the  eighteen-seventies.  Their  costumes  (chaps 
and  ten-gallon  hats)  actually  suited  the  rigors  of  their  work.  But  even  so,  note  the  man 
in  the  center  dressed  in  a  conventional  suit  and  work  gloves.  In  those  days  a  cowboy 
got  dressed  up  for  town  in  a  business  suit.  Now  he  works  in  denim  pants  and  dresses  up 
in  his  fancy  clothes  for  public  appearances. 
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Formality  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  called 
for  the  long  frock  coat,  as  this 
picture  of  Darius  Ogden  Mills 
(left)  shows.  The  gentleman  on 
the  right  in  the  velvet  collar  and 
silk-faced  overcoat  of  the  eigh- 
ties, with  his  tightly  buttoned 
jacket,  was  no  gentleman  in  Mr. 
Mills'  terms.  He  was  known  as 
"Black  Bart,"  and  was  a  notori- 
ous and  obviously  prosperous 
stage  robber. 


The  ladies  of  the  seventies 
and  eighties  had  given  up  the 
crinolines  and  were  supporting 
one  of  the  most  curious  distor- 
tions in  which  female  fashions 
have  ever  indulged— the  bustle. 
From  wire  frames  constructed  as 
intricately  as  the  railroad  trestle 
bridges  of  the  day,  heavy  goods 
hung  in  tiers  and  bunches.  The 
two  ladies  shown  here  are  of 
about  the  same  date.  The  ele- 
gant one  on  the  right  was  a 
Philadelphian;  the  more  stolid 
one  on  the  left  lived,  bustle  and 
all,  in  a  sod  house  in  Nebraska. 
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It  was  not  until  the  eighties  that  the  crease  came  to  men's  trousers  when 
Queen  Victoria's  bad  boy,  Prince  Edward,  introduced  the  fashion.  Until 
then  they  were  tubes  or,  as  tailors  of  the  day  called  them,  "cylindrical 
garb."  But  the  character  of  the  suit  changed  little,  and  the  special  police- 
man (left)  at  the  time  of  the  Pullman  Strike  (1894)  and  a  member  of 
Coxey's  Army  (1894)  were  dressed  in  essentially  the  same  suit  as  the  bankers 
of  the  day  .  .  .  minus  the  press  in  the  pants. 


If  you  doubt  that  by  1910  the  suit  had  reached  its  nadir,  look  at  these  four  men.  No 
business  man  would  appear  without  a  lofty  collar;  if  he  was  of  an  economical  bent,  it 
might  be  made  of  celluloid,  but  anyhow  it  was  obligatory.  The  "soft"  collar  (that  was 
detachable  and  looked  like  a  stiff  collar  but  did  not  require  the  services  of  a  Chinese 
laundry)  did  not  become  popular  until  the  twenties;  and  the  soft  shirt  with  collar  attached 
has  only  recently  been  considered  conservatively  acceptable  in  the  formal  atmosphere 
of  brokerage  firms,  banks,  and  law  offices. 
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As  women  began  to  take  their  place 
as  competitors  with  men  in  the  world 
of  business,  their  dress  became  sim- 
pler and  eventually  anatomically  rea- 
sonable. Corsets  that  once  warped  the 
female  shape  into  hourglasses  were 
replaced  with  corsets  that  were  in- 
tended to  support  rather  than  distort 
the  female  anatomy.  Once  the  ladies 
had  passed  through  the  flat-chested 
era  of  the  twenties  (as  these  ladies 
demonstrate)  they  assumed,  subject 
to  the  yoyo-like  action  of  skirt 
lengths,  a  workable  and  attractive  cos- 
tume. 


But  look  what  happened  to  the  men.  The  cowboy  and  even  the  oil  mag- 
nate, who  once  would  not  have  appeared  in  town  in  anything  but  business 
suits,  today  arrive  in  the  big  city  in  ten-gallon  hats  and  with  their  trousers 
tucked  into  their  ornate  boots,  the  badge  of  the  wide  open  spaces.  For  the 
city  business  man  the  suit  continues  to  be  the  uniform  in  most  communi- 
ties, but  more  and  more  the  coat  and  trousers  are  at  odds  with  each  other. 
Colorless  sobriety  is  at  long  last  giving  way  to  the  picturesque— or  is  it 
picturesque?  Perhaps  it  is  just  gaudy. 


The  Inconspicuous  Mr.  Finletter 

Albert  Douglas 


The  private  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  a  long  room  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Pentagon,  is  furnished  with 
many  of  the  perquisites  of  high  govern- 
mental station,  including  a  separate  table  for 
conferences.  Assembled  here  on  one  occasion, 
following  a  change  in  occupants  of  the  job, 
were  the  general  officers  of  this,  the  newest 
Service.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  their 
shoulders,  together  with  the  stars  of  rank, 
rests  the  future  of  national  air  power,  they 
are  aggressively  youthful  in  appearance.  The 
most  familiar  would  be  General  Hoyt  S.  Van- 
denberg,  chief  of  staff,  thin-lipped  and 
thin-figured,  or  Lieutenant  General  Lauris 
Norstad,  now  commander  of  the  USAF  in 
Europe,  whose  small  bony  face  is  capped  with 
a  crop  of  boyish  hair.  As  they  left  the  room, 
one  of  the  others,  a  brigadier,  is  said  to  have 
asked:  "What  do  you  think  of  the  new  boss?" 

"Can't  figure  him  out,"  was  the  reply  re- 
ported, "but  thank  God  he's  a  sucker  for 
logic!" 

This  impromptu  characterization,  though 
the  subject  of  the  remark  denies  that  it  was 
made,  is  probably  the  best  that  circumstances 
will  allow;  for  Thomas  Knight  Finletter, 
master  of  the  Air  Force  and  custodian  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  strike  weapons  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  not  the  most  dramatic 
person  in  Washington,  nor  does  he  stimulate 
descriptive  comment.  Set  beside  the  flash  and 


glitter  of  his  officers,  in  fact,  Finletter  is  a 
bald-headed,  medium-sized  citizen  as  Amer- 
ican as  the  First  National  Bank  on  the  corner 
and  twice  as  plain.  "Yes,  I  know,"  he  says  of 
himself,  "no  points." 

Though  it  is  anomalous  that  the  man 
chosen  by  the  President  to  run  interference 
for  the  razzle-dazzle  Air  Force  should  be  so 
untheatrical,  Finletter  has  little  "ham"  in  his 
make-up.  But  he  is  not  without  humor.  Talk- 
ing off-the-record  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
January,  he  was  asked  a  lengthy  question  as 
to  whether  Korean  refugees  might  be  trans- 
ported to  Southeast  Asia  following  the  end 
of  the  Korean  campaign,  and  quickly  replied: 
"That  is  a  very  interesting  question.  It  is  also 
one  on  which  I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  Wash- 
ington on  lack  of  information."  His  speech 
is  plain  and  unadorned,  and  the  bare  facts  of 
his  everyday  life  are  so  unspectacular  that  one 
of  the  Secretary's  close  associates  cannot  re- 
member whether  or  not  he  ever  takes  a  drink. 
His  posture  and  general  appearance  are  for- 
mal, yet  he  would  be  lost  in  a  crowd  of  three. 

Other  vitally  unimportant  statistics:  the 
Secretary  lives  in  a  rented  house  in  the  heart 
of  Washington.  He  arrives  at  the  office  at 
eight-thirty.  He  lunches  there,  usually  com- 
bining sustenance  with  business,  and  remains 
at  the  Pentagon  until  any  hour  of  the  night. 
He  works  seven  days  a  week.  Anyone  who 
did  not  know  him  might  make  the  mistake 


As  former  Navy  pilot  and  now  aviation  writer,  Albert  Douglas  has  a  natural 
interest  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  Secretary  of  Air.  His  previous  articles  in 
Harper's  have  been  concerned  with  small  planes  and  the  British  jet  transports. 
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of  labeling  Finletter  a  light-weight  govern- 
ment drone  who  knows  just  enough  to  do  his 
job  and  keep  out  of  hot  water,  but  the  ap- 
pearance is  deceptive.  For  example,  he  does 
not  look  athletic,  but  Major  Robin  Hippen- 
steil,  all-Services  tennis  champion  in  1949, 
once  took  the  Secretary  on  in  doubles.  "Sure, 
we  beat  him,"  Hippensteil  says,  "but  not  by 
much.  He  plays  a  hard  brain  game.  I  would 
rank  him  one  of  the  best  doubles  players  in 
town." 

Similarly,  an  Air  Force  general,  after  a  con- 
ference with  Finletter,  found  that  he  had 
swung  from  one  impression  to  another. 
"That  man,"  he  told  a  colleague,  "first  told 
me  that  he  knew  nothing  about  my  problem, 
then  listened  carefully  while  I  explained  it 
to  him,  and  finally  asked  one  question— which 
led  directly  to  the  solution.  He's  a  damn 
genius." 

Y  ■  "^he  question  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
g  "damn  genius"  is  one  that  Finletter 
I  himself  would  presumably  answer  in 
the  negative,  but  a  list  of  his  acknowledged 
accomplishments  (since  he  took  office  last 
April)  might  include  the  following: 

(1)  If  not  inventing,  at  least  promoting 
real  understanding  of  the  "joint  task  con- 
cept"—the  philosophy  of  judging  what  has  to 
be  done  for  defense  in  terms  of  how  the  com- 
bination of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  can 
best  do  it— which  has  lifted  military  team- 
work a  long  way  above  the  bitter  wrangle  of 
the  "B-36  investigation"  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  a  few  months  before  Fin- 
letter took  office; 

(2)  Strengthening  the  principle  that  the 
strategic  air  arm  have  first  priority  in  United 
States  military  planning  by  arguing  per- 
suasively to  his  colleagues  and  superiors  that 
the  atomic  bomb,  plus  our  ability  to  deliver 
it,  is  the  greatest  single  force  for  peace  in  the 
world  today; 

(3)  Building  up  the  total  Air  Force,  with 
the  aid  of  popular  support  resulting  from  the 
Korean  war,  from  forty-eight  groups  (at  the 
time  he  took  office)  to  somewhere  along  the 
road  toward  the  ninety-five  "wings"  scheduled 
for  sometime  in  1952  (a  "wing"  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  combat  "group,"  plus  its  necessary 
housekeeping  attachments)  ; 

(4)  Introducing  to  Air  Force  councils,  in 
the  words  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
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John  A.  McCone,  "a  vast  international  ex- 
perience, an  atmosphere  of  thoughtfulness, 
an  insistence  on  facts  and  research,  and  an 
ability  to  co-operate  and  get  along  with  the 
officials  of  the  other  two  Services.  He  is  today 
the  Air  Force's  chief  critic  and  its  most  de- 
termined advocate." 

Add  to  this  record  the  facts  that  to  date  he 
has  made  no  enemies  and  that  he  appears  to 
be  able  to  work  calmly  and  objectively  in  an 
atmosphere  of  political  high  tension.  Nomi- 
nally a  Democrat,  Finletter  is  rarely  seen  at 
party  conclaves  but  paradoxically  is  a  whiz  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  his  testimony  of  last  July 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  the  delicate  subject  of  future  funds  for 
his  Service,  was  so  well  received  that  Congress 
appropriated  all  he  asked  and  more  besides. 

At  the  time  he  took  charge  of  the  Air 
Force,  however,  very  little  was  known  about 
Finletter  in  the  country  at  large.  He  had 
served  the  year  before  as  ECA  administrator 
in  England,  and  the  year  before  that  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  President's  Air  Policy 
Commission,  which  described  our  defense 
against  atomic  attack  as  "hopelessly  lacking" 
and  recommended  a  seventy-group  Air  Force. 
In  1945  he  had  been  "consultant"  to  the  U.  S. 
delegation  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
at  San  Francisco,  and  during  the  war  he  had 
worked  for  the  State  Department  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Even  in  the  government,  where  this  much 
was  known,  many  people  had  a  hard  time 
remembering  what  Finletter  looked  like 
when  he  returned  to  Washington.  "Funny 
thing  about  Tom,"  one  of  his  friends  re- 
marks, "he  is  as  anonymous  as  a  bug  under  a 
rock.  It  isn't  that  he  objects  to  notoriety- 
he  just  doesn't  bother  about  it." 

II 

This  past  November  11,  Secretary  Fin- 
letter was  fifty-seven  years  old,  though 
he  looks  ten  years  younger.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia;  his  father,  the  late 
Judge  Thomas  Dickson  Finletter,  was  pre- 
siding judge  of  a  common-pleas  court  for 
thirty-six  years  (his  grandfather  had  been  a 
common-pleas  judge  for  twenty  years)  . 
Young  Finletter  was  as  clearly  headed  for  the 
bar  as  anyone  could  be. 
Two  facts  of  his  early  life  are  worth  men- 
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tioning.  First,  he  was  born  smart  as  paint: 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  graduated  at 
the  top  of  his  class  from  Philadelphia's 
Episcopal  Academy.  Second,  he  lived  in 
France  for  a  year.  He  went  there  with  his 
mother  to  "learn  French"  and  "grow  up,"  as 
he  describes  it  today.  He  also  took  piano  les- 
sons. As  a  result,  he  speaks  French  today 
almost  without  an  accent,  and  he  still  plays, 
according  to  his  daughter,  Margot,  a  "mean 
four-handed  piano." 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  Finletter  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  due  course 
was  graduated  with  top  honors.  He  went  on 
to  the  University's  Law  School.  Before  we 
entered  the  war,  he  left  law  school  halfway 
through  to  join  the  first  Plattsburg  Encamp- 
ment, the  extraordinary  volunteer  group 
which  turned  out  so  many  trained  junior  offi- 
cers at  a  time  when  the  Army  needed  them 
most.  Shipped  to  France  with  the  312th  Field 
Artillery,  he  emerged  a  captain.  Today,  when 
he  discusses  it,  which  he  does  only  under  pro- 
test, the  Secretary  privately  dismisses  this 
period  in  his  life  as  "my  Napoleonic  war" 
and  neglects  to  mention  having  met  an  attrac- 
tive volunteer  worker  at  a  Paris  YWCA  Can- 
teen. 

She  was  Margaret  Blaine  Damrosch,  better 
known  as  Gretchen,  daughter  of  the  late  con- 
ductor and  granddaughter  of  President  Har- 
rison's Secretary  of  State  (later  she  was  to 
write  winningly  of  her  childhood  in  a  book 
called  From  the  Top  of  the  Stairs).  Shortly 
after  the  Armistice  Captain  Finletter  was  re- 
leased from  the  Army  and  the  two  were  en- 
gaged. Returning  to  the  States  and  law 
school,  Finletter  graduated  with  top  honors 
and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  law  review;  in 
mid-July  1920,  back  in  Paris,  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Finletter  de- 
cided not  to  practice  law  in  Philadelphia,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  his  family  tradition 
might  have  offered.  Though  he  might  well 
have  wound  up  a  judge  in  his  own  right  had 
he  chosen  to  stay,  on  talking  the  matter  over 
with  his  father  and  his  new  wife  he  decided 
to  move  to  New  York,  where  he  thought 
there  would  be  more  opportunity  for  a  bright 
twenty-four-year-old  lawyer.  The  gamble 
paid  off;  he  started  with  the  law  firm  of 
Cravath  &  Henderson  and  shifted  at  the  age 
of  thirty  to  Coudert  Brothers,  where  he  has 


been  ever  since,  except  for  the  periods  he  has 
spent  in  the  government.  In  1926  he  became 
a  full  Coudert  partner. 

Why  and  how  Finletter  decided  to  go  into 
teaching  in  his  mid-thirties  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, but  teach  he  did,  commuting  for  ten 
years  between  his  Manhattan  office  and  his 
old  law  school  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  Fin- 
letter's  academic  innovations,  since  widely 
adopted  by  other  law  schools,  was  to  permit 
students  to  bring  into  the  examination  rooms 
any  notes  or  books  they  chose.  "We're  train- 
ing future  lawyers  how  to  use  books,  not  to 
memorize  them,"  was  his  explanation.  Not 
content  merely  with  practicing  law  and  teach- 
ing it  he  also  wrote  three  texts  on  the  general 
subject  of  corporation  bankruptcy  in  his 
spare  time.  "I  marveled  then  and  I  marvel 
now,"  a  New  York  publisher  who  has  known 
him  well  remarks.  "He  is  a  hard  worker." 

y  the  time  he  was  forty-five  Finletter 
had  apparently  done  pretty  much  what 
he  set  out  to  do— he  had  become  a  cor- 
poration lawyer  in  a  good  New  York  firm, 
won  an  enviable  reputation,  and  provided 
comfortably  for  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
He  had  a  small  country  house  in  East  Nor- 
wich, Long  Island,  and  he  could  well  afford, 
as  he  did  in  1939,  to  take  his  family  abroad 
in  the  summer  for  a  cycling  trip  through 
Germany.  In  some  ways  the  trip  was  a  turn- 
ing point  in  his  career  and  the  beginning  of 
his  government  service,  for  anyone  who  saw 
Germany  at  the  peak  of  her  prewar  power 
could  make  a  good  guess  at  her  future  inten- 
tions. 

Finletter  came  home  convinced  that  we 
would  have  to  do  something  to  stop  the  Nazis. 
He  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  In  1939  France 
called  on  Coudert  Brothers,  who  did  con- 
siderable foreign  business,  to  prepare  the 
legal  groundwork  for  a  large  order  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  in  the  United  States,  and  Fin- 
letter was  handed  the  job.  Even  though  from 
the  start  it  was  hopeless,  this  assignment  did 
serve  to  expose  the  future  Secretary  to  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  getting  aircraft  produc- 
tion under  way.  The  French  were  desperate 
for  planes,  and  the  job  was  to  expand  our 
production  in  time  to  get  the  badly  needed 
aircraft  to  the  French  front  and  stop  the  Ger- 
man assault.  Actually,  few  of  the  planes  ever 
got  there,  and  this  introduction  to  the  per- 
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plexing  problem  of  "lead  time"  in  the  build- 
ing of  aircraft  was  something  Finletter  never 
forgot. 

In  March  1941— nine  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor— he  willingly  accepted  an  offer  by 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  be  his  Spe- 
cial Assistant.  The  job  has  never  received  the 
publicity  it  .might  have,  and  even  today  the 
Secretary  merely  comments  that  it  was  a 
"stockpiling"  operation— purchasing  critical 
materials  from  all  over  the  world  which 
would  be  needed  in  a  war  economy.  Later  on 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  double-edged  business, 
obtaining  substances  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  Nazis  and  thus  depriving  them  of  essen- 
tial supplies.  In  1943  Secretary  Hull  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Co- 
ordination, and  Finletter  was  appointed,  first, 
Executive  Director  and,  later,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  new  organization. 

Herbert  Feis,  a  State  Department  adviser 
on  international  affairs,  recalls  that  Finletter 
"threw  himself  into  every  task  with  intensity" 
and  was  in  his  element  when  handed  a  com- 
plex assignment.  "He  could  slice  to  the  heart 
of  any  matter  with  the  dispatch  of  a  sharp 
knife  cutting  bread."  Some  of  Finletter's 
assignments  were  broad  in  scope— for  ex- 
ample, the  obtaining  of  badly  needed  chrome 
ore  from  abroad.  We  needed  chrome  to  make 
steel,  and  our  supplies  were  dangerously  low. 
The  Turks  possessed  chrome  ore  in  quantity, 
but  Turkey  was  neutral  and  constantly  threat- 
ened with  war  by  the  watchful  Nazis.  Fin- 
letter was  handed  the  task  of  buying  chrome 
ore  under  the  noses  of  the  Nazi  Embassy  in 
Ankara,  arranging  secret  transportation  from 
Turkish  mines  to  a  seacoast  port  via  a  care- 
fully watched  railroad,  and  finding  neutral 
shipping  to  haul  the  load  to  this  country 
while  avoiding  German  submarines.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  thousands  of  tons  of  chrome 
ore  did  arrive  here  from  Turkey,  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  our  steel  production.  (This 
past  February,  at  the  request  of  the  Turkish 
government,  the  State  Department  sent  Fin- 
letter on  a  two-week  tour  of  inspection  of 
Turkey's  military  preparedness.) 

When  Stettinius  became  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  early  in  1944,  there  was  a  general 
shake-up  in  the  department,  and  Finletter's 
OFEC  was  absorbed  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  Thereupon  Finletter  re- 
signed. Various  reasons  have  been  given  for 
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his  action,  but  the  concensus  is  that  he  was 
unhappy  about  the  bickering  and  rivalry  in 
the  Department  and  felt  sure  that  the  war 
was  coming  to  a  close.  A  man  who  worked  in 
the  Department  and  knew  him  well  during 
this  period  recalls,  "He  was  a  remarkably 
good  chairman.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
would  accept  responsibility  without  being 
called  to  do  it.  If  he  took  charge  of  a  meet- 
ing, for  example,  it  would  never  adjourn 
without  something  getting  done.  He  probably 
left  the  Department  for  the  same  reasons  he 
went  into  teaching— he  was  thinking  through 
and  beyond  his  job." 

The  same  characteristic  caused  Finletter 
to  become  an  author.  Returning  to  his 
law  practice,  he  wrote  in  1945  a  book 
called  Can  Representative  Government  Do 
the  Job?  in  which  he  proposed  linking  the 
executive  and  legislative  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  joint  Cabinet.  He  suggested  a 
sort  of  parliamentary  compromise  in  which 
the  President  and  members  of  Congress  would 
each  serve  a  term  of  six  years  in  office;  in  any 
deadlock  between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, the  latter  would  be  empowered  to  dis- 
solve Congress  and  the  Presidency  and  call  a 
national  election.  "I  got  the  idea  from  the 
way  Mr.  Hull  worked  with  Congress,"  Fin- 
letter observes.  Both  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  had  been  determined 
that  lack  of  co-operation  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  would  not  prevent  United 
States  acceptance  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
the  rift  between  President  Wilson  and  the 
Senate  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  com- 
mented that  the  idea  was  "the  most  original 
and  ingenious  suggestion  for  the  stabilization 
of  the  American  government  this  correspon- 
dent has  seen."  Other  critics,  'however,  like 
Finletter's  friend  Robert  Moses,  New  York's 
outspoken  Parks  Commissioner,  found  the 
plan  stimulating,  visionary,  and  unworkable. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  for  the  book  is 
that  the  author  had  to  get  it  out  of  his  system, 
and  though  it  may  have  been  an  intellectual 
exercise,  it  led  him  directly  to  the  problem  of 
representative  government  for  the  world  as 
a  whole. 

First,  he  was  called  as  "consultant"  to  join 
the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
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Conference  at  San  Francisco;  Finletter's  job 
there  was  largely  to  meet  the  press  and  repre- 
sent the  American  contingent,  though  the 
post  did  offer  a  liberal  education  in  the  prob- 
lems of  international  government.  That  job 
done,  he  returned  to  his  desk  at  Coudert 
Brothers.  He  joined  a  group  known  as 
"Americans  United  for  World  Organization" 
—which  merged  in  1947  with  the  United 
World  Federalists— and  he  did  considerable 
work,  including  articles  for  the  Atlantic,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  idea  of  preventing 
aggression  by  applying  internationally  the 
rule  of  law.  In  October  1949  he  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  favor  of  a  congressional  resolution  approv- 
ing in  principle  the  theory  of  giving  the 
United  Nations  sufficient,  though  limited, 
powers  to  prevent  war.  To  date  the  resolu- 
tion has  not  passed  Congress  but  the  concept 
has  survived.  It  can  be  found  in  a  document 
the  New  York  Times  described  on  its  pub- 
lication as  "one  of  the  most  solemn  reports 
on  the  defense  of  the  United  States  ever 
prepared  in  time  of  peace,"  the  President's 
Air  Policy  Commission  report  entitled  "Sur- 
vival in  the  Air  Age." 

Why  the  President  picked  Finletter  to 
head  the  temporary  Air  Policy  Com- 
mission is  something  of  a  mystery,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  known  to  be  impartial,  if 
not  ignorant,  in  aviation  matters,  and  he  was 
credited  with  tackling  and  solving  complex 
economic  and  logistical  problems  in  the  State 
Department.  In  a  letter  dated  July  18,  1947, 
the  President  wrote  five  men  expressing  his 
concern  over  "danger  that  our  security  may 
be  jeopardized  ...  by  a  failure  of  the  aircraft 
industry  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  methods" 
in  aviation  development;  he  asked  them  to 
form  a  commission  to  make  "an  objective  sur- 
vey into  national  aviation  policies  and  prob- 
lems." The  survey  was  to  include  commer- 
cial as  well  as  military  aspects,  for  if  Russian 
rearmament  threatened  our  military  position 
in  the  air,  the  domestic  airlines  at  home  were 
also  in  critical  financial  shape,  and  the  over- 
seas airlines  could  be  considered  commercial 
instruments  of  national  policy. 

For  almost  four  months,  Finletter  and  his 
four  commissioners  listened  to  the  testimony 
of  150  witnesses,  the  leaders  of  the  nation's 
military  and  commercial  aviation  establish- 
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ment.  There  is  probably  no  more  individual- 
istic group  of  men  than  those  who  run  Amer- 
ican aviation,  and  the  majority  were  bitter 
over  the  drop-off  in  size  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  plight  of  the  aircraft  industry  following 
the  war.  Finletter  and  his  colleagues  listened 
patiently,  toured  the  nation's  air  bases  and 
aircraft  factories,  and  in  December  settled 
down  to  write  the  report. 

"Survival  in  the  Air  Age"  made  good 
reading  for  aviation  enthusiasts.  Painstak- 
ingly it  reviewed  every  aspect  of  national  avia- 
tion; in  plain  nontechnical  language  the  com- 
mission described  what  it  had  found  and 
warned  that  the  old  safeguards  of  armies, 
navies,  and  oceans  were  "no  longer  enough" 
in  an  atomic  age;  it  submitted  that  1952  was 
the  date  beyond  which  it  would  be  "reckless" 
to  assume  that  other  nations  might  not  have 
the  atomic  bomb  in  quantity,  and  made  long- 
range  recommendations  for  strengthening  the 
forces  of  the  military  and  commercial  air 
arms.  It  also  called  for  funds  for  pure  re- 
search, a  reorganization  of  civilian  aviation 
policy,  a  seventy-group  Air  Force,  and  a  mod- 
ernized air  reserve  of  military  planes  and 
pilots.  The  New  York  Times  remarked  edi- 
torially that  the  report  presented  a  "policy  so 
well  thought  out,  so  calmly  presented,  so 
well  buttressed  by  straight  thinking  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  it  can  be  attacked  except 
in  details."  And  the  Times  did  not  go  into 
details. 

Finletter  worked  hard  on  the  report— in 
fact,  he  wrote  a  major  portion,  the  section 
dealing  with  military  requirements,  himself. 
The  introduction  of  the  report  stated  Fin- 
letter's  own  conclusions  on  the  necessity  for 
establishing  the  rule  of  law  in  the  United 
Nations.  "We  will  not  be  rid  of  war,"  he 
wrote,  "until  the  nations  .  .  .  give  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  the  legal  and  physical  powers  .  .  . 
to  keep  the  peace."  For  this  view  he  was  to 
be  attacked  when  he  later  became  Secretary. 
The  president  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  complained  that  the  World  Federalists 
were  "making  capital"  out  of  Finletter's  ap- 
pointment. Truman  replied  characteris- 
tically: 

"There  is  no  better  or  more  able  pub- 
lic servant  than  Finletter  ...  he  is  better 
equipped  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
than  any  man  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  appointed  him." 
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On  may  19,  1948,  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Economic  Co-operation  Administra- 
tor, appointed  Finletter  chief  of  the 
agency's  special  mission  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  shortly  afterward,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Margot,  Finletter  left  for  London 
to  tackle  one  of  the  most  ambitious  assign- 
ments in  Europe— nothing  less  than  the  eco- 
nomic revival  of  Great  Britain  and  the  whole 
sterling  area. 

Times  were  bad  in  England  in  the  spring 
of  1948.  At  a  moment  when  Americans  were 
enjoying  an  economic  boom,  the  average  Eng- 
lishman considered  himself  lucky  to  get  one 
egg  a  week,  and  a  single  slice  of  bacon  with 
the  egg  was  not  only  luxurious  but  in  many 
cases  illegal  under  the  rationing  system.  The 
government  was  making  every  effort  to  main- 
tain full  employment,  control  inflation,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  gift  money,  to 
close  the  dollar  gap. 

Eight  months  later,  in  January  of  1949, 
Finletter  reported  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  he  had  spent  $1.2  bil- 
lion and  that  England  was  on  her  way  to  re- 
covery. Thanks  to  American  aid,  British 
exports  were  on  the  increase,  and  the  fear  of 
collapse— including  the  threat  of  actual  star- 
vation—was no  longer  felt.  Furthermore,  he 
reported  that  U.S.  aid  to  England  in  the 
second  year  could  be  reduced  to  $900  mil- 
lion, and  that  a  dollar  balance  between  the 
two  countries  at  the  end  of  four  years  was 
probable. 

Perhaps  just  as  important  as  the  financial 
results  was  the  manner  in  which  Finletter 
played  the  part  of  Santa  Claus  to  a  proud 
and  desperately  dollar-poor  nation.  The 
British  had  to  accept  the  American  gift 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  The  fact  that 
the  aid  was  offered  through  Finletter  with 
care  and  courtesy  did  much  to  keep  our  rela- 
tions with  England  something  more  than 
cordial.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  commenting  on 
the  achievement,  remarked  that  there  was  a 
"Finletter  cult"  within  the  British  Treasury 
which  was  "prepared  apparently  to  do  any- 
thing he  asked." 

In  June  1949,  feeling  that  his  job  was  over 
the  hump  and  that  England  was  getting  back 
on  her  feet,  Finletter  resigned,  and  after  a 
short  rest  again  returned  to  his  law  practice. 
Less  than  a  year  later,  he  was  back  in  govern- 
ment harness  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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III 

From  the  moment  he  entered  the  Penta- 
gon, Finletter  was  under  sharp  ap- 
praisal, for  there  was  much  at  stake  in 
the  way  he  handled  his  job.  The  inter-Service 
brawl,  in  which  Navy  and  Marine  elements 
had  been  quarreling  publicly  with  the  Air 
Force  over  money  and  missions,  was  only 
four  months  dead,  and  there  were  still  officers 
on  both  sides  so  bitter  they  were  scarcely  on 
speaking  terms.  The  critics  of  strategic  air 
power  had  been  baying  at  it  like  hounds  after 
a  treed  coon,  and  at  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  impounded  $735  million 
which  Congress  had  earmarked  for  a  fifty- 
eight  group  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  was  then  at  forty-eight 
groups,  far  below  the  seventy-group  level  for 
which  Finletter  had  argued  in  "Survival  in 
the  Air  Age";  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of*  high  officials  in  the 
National  Military  Establishment  to  go  for  a 
bigger  force.  It  might  have  been  asked 
whether  Finletter  had  not  been  compromised 
in  accepting  the  apparent  policy  to  hold  the 
Air  Force  near  its  forty-eight  group  strength. 

His  answer  would  be  that  he  made  no 
commitment  when  he  took  the  job  to  advo- 
cate an  Air  Force  of  any  size  other  than  that 
in  which  he  believed,  and  once  in  the  Penta- 
gon he  began  a  series  of  studies  to  bring 
"Survival  in  the  Air  Age"  up  to  date— to  find 
out  how  big  an  Air  Force  was  now  desirable. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  of  taking  office,  he 
attended  an  Air  Force  commanders'  meeting 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  two  days  and  nights 
he  listened  to  officers  from  all  over  the  world 
talking  with  complete  frankness  of  their  own 
problems  and  proposals.  Back  in  Washing- 
ton, he  spent  most  of  the  next  two  months  in 
"briefings,"  the  Pentagon's  question-and- 
answer  sessions  with  charts. 

General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  the  cigar-chew- 
ing chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  came 
in  from  Omaha  with  his  staff  to  tell  the  Sec- 
retary what  targets  they  could  hit,  how  long 
it  would  take  to  do  how  much  damage,  and 
how  long  an  attack  could  be  kept  up  with 
the  existing  supply  of  bombs  and  bombers. 
Lieutenant  General  Ennis  C.  Whitehead, 
then  commander  of  the  Continental  Air 
Command,  and  his  officers  came  down  from 
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Mitchell  Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  to  tell 
the  Secretary  how  well  the  United  States 
could  be  defended  against  air  attack.  They 
told  him  that  an  enemy  raid  in  force  would 
get  through,  and  that  the  best  radar  and 
interceptor  defense  money  could  buy  would 
stop  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  invad- 
ing aircraft.  These  reports  were  supplemented 
by  those  from  other  commands. 

In  all  of  this,  Finletter  sat  and  listened  and 
asked  thousands  of  questions.  From  time  to 
time  he  would  interrupt  to  say,  "Excuse  me, 
General,  I'm  a  little  stupid.  Would  you  go 
over  that  again."  Or,  "If  I  get  this  correctly, 
what  you  have  been  saying,  General,  is  that 
.  .  ."  and  then  sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  the 
substance  of  a  long  discussion.  These  brief- 
ings did  two  things:  first,  they  acquainted  the 
Secretary  and  his  officers  with  each  other; 
second,  they  left  Finletter  with  a  burning 
conviction  that  in  order  to  keep  peace  in  the 
world  this  country  must  give  first  priority  to 
long-range  bombers. 

To  be  sure,  this  belief  had  been  implicit 
in  "Survival  in  the  Air  Age,"  in  which  Fin- 
letter had  forcefully  expressed  his  feeling  that 
a  strong  counteroffensive  weapon  would  be 
the  best  "deterrent"— a  word  he  still  uses  fre- 
quently—to discourage  an  aggressor  from  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  Thus  he  was 
already  identified  with  a  plea  for  a  strong  Air 
Force,  and  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
it  remained  to  be  seen  how  this  would  affect 
his  dealings  with  the  other  Services. 

By  the  time  Finletter  became  Secretary, 
the  Air  Force-Navy  difficulties  which  cen- 
tered around  the  B-36  investigation  were 
over.  The  appointment  of  Admiral  Forrest 
Sherman  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  had 
brought  this  unhappy  period  to  a  close,  and 
co-operation  between  the  three  Services  had 
been  much  improved.  But  it  can  be  said  of 
Finletter  ,nat  he  has  consolidated  the  peace, 
and  by  his  friendly  personal  relations  with 
his  co-Secretaries,  Frank  Pace  of  the  Army 
and  Frank  Matthews  of  the  Navy,  he  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  an  indispensable 
spirit  of  objectivity. 

"I  do  not  attempt,"  he  said  in  a  speech  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  last  June,  "to 
arrogate  to  any  one  Service  a  special  position 
of  importance  in  our  defense  establishment. 
.  .  .We  must  not  have  each  Service  carrying 
out  its  assignments  all  by  itself  with  a  sharp 


division  of  responsibility  such  as  used  to 
characterize  the  operations  of  allies.  .  .  .  Loy- 
alty to  a  Service,  however  important,  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  interest  of  the  coun 
try."  Finletter  believes  that  each  task  which 
is  put  before  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  receive  the  co-ordinated  effort  of  all 
three  arms,  and  though  this  "joint  task  con- 
cept" is  not  revolutionary  it  differs  greatly 
from  the  idea  of  narrow  and  limited  loyalty 
to  one  service  merely  because  one  happens  to 
be  in  it. 

The  joint  task  concept,  in  Finletter's  hands, 
is  also  applied  to  matters  outside  the  Air 
Force.  He  believes  that  in  defending  the  free 
world  the  idea  must  be  extended  to  all 
nations  who  decide  to  act  together,  and  he 
argues  this  view  persuasively  as  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  rela- 
tively new  Senior  Staff  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  which  meets  three  times  a 
week  in  the  old  State  Department  Building 
next  door  to  the  White  House. 

The  place  of  strategic  air  power  in  that 
defense,  and  in  preserving  the  peace, 
has  been  debated  at  length,  but  Fin- 
letter's  thesis  is  briefly  this.  The  nations  of 
the  free  world  today  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  an  enemy  such  as  Russia  in  terms 
of  our  outnumbered  ground  forces.  Simi- 
larly, Russia  has  no  great  naval  power  with 
which  to  launch  a  major  attack  by  sea.  In 
the  air,  however,  Russia  is  believed  to  have 
an  Air  Force  great  in  numbers  and  growing 
fast— and,  more  important  still,  an  atomic 
bomb  stockpile  that  is  also  growing.  But  as 
long  as  her  stockpile  is  substantially  less  than 
ours,  or  at  least  insufficient  to  mount  a  major 
attack  on  the  United  States,  Russia  cannot 
hope  to  be  anything  but  the  loser  in  an  all- 
out  war.  Our  strategic  bombers,  if  she  were 
to  launch  such  an  action,  would  immediately 
strike  at  the  Russian  heartland  in  such  num- 
bers and  intensity  that  industrial  and  military 
Russia  would  be  devastated  and  demoralized. 

As  long  as  our  Air  Force  can  keep  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  aware  of  this  awesome  possibility, 
Secretary  Finletter  will  argue  devoutly  that 
we  must  maintain  and  develop  long-range 
bombers  with  all  possible  speed  and  effi- 
ciency. While  this  force  is  operating  as  an 
effective  "deterrent,"  he  hopes  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  statesmen  of  the  world  to 
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keep  talking,  and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  work  for  an  equilibrium  in  which 
peace  through  agreement  might  possibly  be 
maintained. 

Though  a  variety  of  divergent  opinions 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  voiced,  one  of 
the  main  objections  to  this  thesis  so  far  has 
been  a  moral  one,  centering  on  the  threat  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  On  this  point  Secretary 
Finletter  is  clear  and  categorical.  "I  do  not 
believe,"  he  said  in  the  same  speech  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  "that  the  moral 
position  of  the  United  States  will  be  judged 
by  the  kind  of  weapons  we  have  in  our 
arsenal  or  the  kind  of  strategy  and  tactics  we 
use.  I  believe  that  our  moral  position  will  be 
judged  by  the  vigor  with  which  we  push  our 
efforts  to  achieve  peace. 


"There  is  no  merit,  moral  or  otherwise,  in 
having  a  defense  force  which  is  no  good.  Nor 
is  there  the  slightest  sense  in  trying  to  make 
a  war  a  bearable  business.  But  if  anyone  can 
say  truthfully  that  we  are  not  doing  all  we 
should  to  eliminate  war  as  a  human  institu- 
tion then  we  would  have  cause  to  worry 
about  our  moral  position. 

"I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  idea  that 
we  should  not  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves  if 
despite  all  our  efforts  to  achieve  peace  we  are 
attacked.  Indeed  I  conceive  the  morality  to 
be  the  opposite.  I  believe  we  would  be  faith- 
less to  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
friends  and  allies  of  the  free  world  if  we  were 
not  to  have  a  military  force  which  would 
make  it  very  plain  to  all  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  break  the  peace." 


"Entertainment  in  the  Parlor  at  8:30 
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The  restless  ones  are  small, 
All  eyes  and  knees. 
Unable  to  recall  a  time  not  this, 
They  peer,  they  climb  and  crawl; 
Their  cheeks  like  fruit,  their  daring 
Spicy  with  fear.  But  soon— never— but  soon 
Their  joy  must  jump  the  moon. 
They  sigh:  to  draw  a  deeper  breath 
Would  be  to  draw  a  knife. 
What  do  they  hope  for? 
O  magician,  come! 

These  sit  along  the  aisles 
On  folding-chairs 

Planted  as  firmly  as  their  white-cheeked  smiles 

And  ladylike  white  hair. 

They  seem  at  peace;  they  are  wearing 

Old  pains  in  secret,  like  old-fashioned  styles 

In  underthings.  What  creaks 

Is  not  their  patience.  If  they  speak, 

It  is  below  the  breath. 

What  do  they  wait  for? 

O  magician,  come! 


Aufwiedersehen  Abend 

A  Story  by  Kay  Boyle 


It  would  be  possible  to  divide  them  into 
two  nearly  equal  categories,  the  American 
civilians  who  came  to  work  in  Germany. 
There  were  those  who  came  because  of  the 
varying  ways  and  means  of  profit,  or  the 
illusion  of  power,  which  this  Occupation  em- 
ployment offered;  and  there  were  those  who 
had  returned  to  what  had  been  their  home- 
land once,  American  citizens  now,  but  still 
German  enough  to  believe  that  they  alone 
could  draw  near  to,  and  perhaps  cure,  the 
country's  ailing  heart.  The  odd  ones,  who 
fitted  under  neither  of  these  two  heads, 
might  be  disposed  of  as  fanatics.  Some  of 
them  were  young  men  who  had  left  State- 
side colleges  to  fight  the  war,  and  who  had 
learned  in  mud,  and  blood,  and  combat,  a 
lesson  so  violent  that  they  had  no  patience 
left  for  classroom  or  campus.  They  had  sev- 
ered themselves  from  their  home  towns,  and 
their  people,  and  the  girls  they  would  go  back 
to  and  marry  in  the  end,  and  for  a  second 
time  they  had  come  to  this  country,  but  not  as 
soldiers,  not  in  uniform,  but  as  civilians  with 
a  mission,  having  accepted  both  war  and 
peace  as  their  responsibility. 

One  of  the  men  of  this  odd  minority 
was  a  young  man  named  Rod  Murray, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  Middle  West  on 
the  common  errand  of  reorientation,  come 
seeking  the  look  of  sincerity  in  other  men's 
faces,  and  the  sound  of  truth  in  their  voices 
when  they  described  the  roles  that  they  had 
played.  He  had  been  a  bomber  pilot  once, 
and  now  his  name,  and  his  title  as  Informa- 
tion Services'  Officer,  were  stenciled  on  an 
office  door  in  a  building  designated  as  Ameri- 
can Military  Government  in  an  ancient  uni- 
versity town.  The  town,  with  its  Schloss  and 
its  medieval  halls  of  learning,  stood  solidly 


and  picturesquely,  built  to  outlast  all  wars, 
it  seemed,  and  all  orientation,  upon  a  Hes- 
sian hillside.  When  the  work  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  the  Military  Government  offices 
closed,  Rod  Murray  did  not  go  back  to  his 
billets  to  play  poker  with  the  others,  and  he 
did  not  sit  in  a  movie  hall  with  his  arm 
around  a  Fraulein,  because  this  quest  for 
the  freedom-loving  and  the  enlightened  could 
know  no  respite  until  it  had  reached  some 
kind  of  end.  The  name  of  love  might  have 
been  given  to  the  search,  but  it  was  more 
dedicated  than  any  pursuit  of  woman,  this 
fateful  seeking  in  an  alien  country  for  men 
with  whom  free  men  might  have  affinity. 
Rod  Murray  could  be  seen  of  an  evening  in 
the  town  hall  of  one  or  another  of  the  Kreis 
villages,  sitting  among  the  rural  storekeep- 
ers, and  the  farmers  who  had  come  in  from 
the  land  to  hear  the  Bur  germeister  and  the 
Landrat  speak.  And  when  the  Biir germeister 
and  the  Landrat  would  have  had  their  say, 
and  the  men  and  the  few  women  present 
would  begin  to  leave,  Rod  Murray  would 
jump  up  and  seek  to  make  his  protest  heard, 
and  not  succeed,  and  climb  up  on  a  chair  to 
say  it,  standing  tall  and  slouch-shouldered 
and  a  little  too  heavy  in  his  gray  tweed  suit 
among  them,  knowing  this  was  no  part  of  the 
job  for  which  his  government  paid  him,  but 
simply  part  of  man's  commitment  to  his 
fellow  man. 

"Say,  this  is  an  open  forum!"  he  would 
call  out  loudly,  and  without  fear,  in  his 
shameless  rendering  of  their  traditional 
tongue.  "Now  it's  the  time  when  questions 
are  asked!"  he  would  try  to  say,  as  he  combed 
his  fingers  wildly  through  his  dark,  crisp, 
wavy  hair.  And  the  storekeepers,  and  the 
peasants,  the  women  among  them  wearing 
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their  regional  dress,  would  turn  their  heads 
to  stare  at  him,  not  in  censure,  or  in  ridi- 
cule, but  merely  stare,  their  bland  eyes  va- 
cant even  of  curiosity.  And  Rod  Murray 
would  jump  down  from  the  chair,  and 
shoulder  his  way  forward  to  where  the  Bur- 
germeister  and  the  Landrat  would  be  putting 
on  their  heavy  coats.  "This  is  the  time  for 
the  people  to  ask  you  questions  about  the 
local  administration!"  he  would  cry  out  in  his 
ringing  voice.  "This  is  the  time  for  them  to 
air  their  views  and  argue  with  you!"  he 
would  say.  And  the  Biirgermeister  and  the 
Landrat  would  glance  at  the  massively 
framed  clock  above  the  platform,  and  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  lowering  his  voice,  might 
say  that  this  was  the  way  the  meetings  had 
always  been  held.  What  kind  of  questions 
had  he  had  in  mind,  they  might  ask  him  in 
quiet,  conciliatory  voices,  saying,  as  they 
buttoned  their  coats  over,  that  once  the  offi- 
cial addresses  had  been  delivered,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  town  meeting  to  come  to  a 
close.  And  the  young  man,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  community  chests  and 
co-operatives  in  the  Middle  West,  would 
stand  there  saying  helplessly:  "But  this  is  a 
forum  for  the  people!  That's  the  idea  of 
it,"  his  dark,  outraged  eyes  watching  the 
people  who  had  never  asked  questions  of 
their  administrators  and  who  could  not  learn 
to  ask  them  now,  turn  quietly  and  go. 

But  once  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow 
was  falling  thick  and  fast,  Rod  Murray 
undertook  with  impatience  an  errand 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mission  on 
which  he  had  come.  It  was  dusk  when  he  set 
out,  for  he  had  put  this  off  until  the  final 
moment  of  the  day,  and  he  walked  with  his 
overcoat  collar  turned  up,  and  the  limp  brim 
of  his  worn,  felt  hat  pulled  down,  following 
a  narrow,  cobbled  street  which  wound  up 
through  the  archaic  houses,  begrudging  every 
instant  of  the  time  that  he  must  give.  But 
he  liked  the  taste  of  the  winter  evening  on 
his  lips,  and  the  sight  of  the  crowded,  lean- 
ing dwelling  places,  so  picturesque  that  it 
seemed  to  him  he  moved  through  that  min- 
iature scenery,  and  that  facsimile  of  falling 
snow,  which  are  contained  within  a  paper- 
weight glass  ball.  He  climbed  steadily,  his 
eyes  seeking  the  number  of  a  house  he  did 
not  know.    It  had  been  described  in  the 
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telephone  directory  as  the  "Berufsschule 
fur  Bewegungs  -  A  usdruck  -  Kunst  -  Rhythmik 
und  Gesellschaftstanz"  but  there  was  no  sign 
to  confirm  this  when  he  came  to  it,  nor  was 
there  a  bell  to  be  found  in  the  archway's 
moist,  grooved  stone.  He  lifted  the  knocker 
on  the  heavy  oak  panel  of  the  door,  and  let  it 
fall,  and  the  ring  of  its  iron  sounded  in  the 
narrow,  snow-hushed  street.  When  the  door 
had  opened  just  wide  enough  to  let  him  pass, 
Rod  Murray  stepped  into  the  flagstoned  cor- 
ridor, and  he  waited  a  moment,  wondering 
at  the  identifiable  sense  of  stealth,  the  silence, 
which  dwelt  within  the  dancing  school's  in- 
terior. 

An  oil  lamp  burned  at  the  end  of  the 
long  hall,  and,  to  the  left,  a  flight  of  dilapi- 
dated stairs  leaned  against  the  massive  stones 
of  the  wall,  its  baroque  bannisters  hanging, 
like  a  great,  warped  harp,  no  longer  fit  for 
music,  forgotten  there  in  the  obscurity.  And, 
as  the  half  dark  cleared,  he  saw  that  a  woman 
stood  with  her  back  against  the  door  that  she 
had  closed  behind  him,  and  for  an  instant  he 
felt  the  familiar  stir  of  hope  that,  not  Kant, 
or  Fichte,  or  Hegel,  but  this  unknown  figure, 
this  still  unprobed  segment  of  the  national 
mind,  the  national  experience,  might  yield 
some  portion  of  the  national  mystery. 

"I'm  Mr.  Murray,  from  Military  Govern- 
ment," he  said,  speaking  his  imitation  Ger- 
man to  the  faceless  and  nameless  presence  of 
the  woman  in  the  hall. 

"I  am  the  Frau  Direktor  of  this  poor  little 
establishment,"  she  said  hoarsely  and  rapidly 
out  of  the  shadows  to  him;  and  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  defensive,  cautious,  low,  he 
knew  it  would  not  be  she  who  had  cupped 
in  her  bare  hands,  and  shielded  through  the 
years,  the  small,  hot,  eager  flame  of  indi- 
vidual intent,  keeping  it  clear  of  the  col- 
lective blasphemy.  "I  used  to  have  a  big 
house  in  Hamburg,  with  three  fine  reception 
rooms,  all  good  enough  for  royalty,  and  now 
it's  come  to  this,"  she  said,  the  whine  re- 
sorted to  at  once,  like  an  arm  already  slyly 
lifted  in  the  darkness  to  ward  off  whatever 
threatened  blow  might  fall.  "I  lost  the  house, 
and  two  concert  grand  pianos  in  the  bomb- 
ings. I  used  to  have  a  fine  selection  of  pupils, 
girls  from  decent  families,  but  since  the  war 
ended,  everything's  changed.  The  quality's 
not  the  same,"  she  said,  and  when  she  spoke 
again  the  voice  was  even  warier.  "Have 
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you  come  privately,  or  is  this  an  official  visit 
you're  making  us?"  she  said. 

"It's  like  this,"  said  Rod  Murray  quickly, 
impatient  with  her  voice,  her  words,  her 
flesh.  "One  of  our  Military  Government  offi- 
cers is  leaving,  and  we're  giving  him  a  party 
on  Friday  night,  a  sort  of  Aufiviedersehen 
Abend,"  he  said,  inventing  the  German  phrase 
for  it  as  he  went  along.  "I've  been  asked  to 
take  care  of  the  entertainment  for  the  eve- 
ning, and  I  was  told  you  had  dancers  here, 
professional  dancers— girls,  of  course.  As  a 
professional,  you'll  have  to  help  me,"  he  said, 
and  he  tried  to  see  the  hour  marked  on  the 
watch  strapped  to  his  wrist.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I've  had  to  do  anything  in  the  line 
of  entertainment,"  he  said. 

"Ah,  girls,"  said  the  woman,  and  she 
seemed  to  speak  in  singular  relief.  "Some- 
times the  army  sends  someone  to  investigate, 
so  we  have  to  ask.  Will  you  come  uostairs, 
Mr.  Murray?"  she  said,  and  she  moved  out 
of  the  dark  of  the  door  well,  saving::  "Ah, 
girls.  They're  mostly  Fliichtlinge  or  DPs  now. 
We  haven't  much  else  to  offer,"  as  she  gath- 
ered up  her  hanging  garments  and  moved 
swiftly  past  him  to  the  stairs.  He  followed 
her  up  the  trembling  structure,  having 
scarcely  glimpsed  her  face  yet,  and,  at  the 
top,  without  warning,  her  profile  was  cast 
in  outsized  shadow  on  the  wall.  The  fea- 
tures he  saw  were  not  those  of  a  woman,  but 
of  a  lean,  lipless  courtier  from  another  cen- 
tury, an  aging  page  boy,  with  the  hair  cut 
like  a  casque  to  fit  the  bony  head.  The  sil- 
houetted nose  was  the  beak  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  was  perhaps  even  corneous  in  sub- 
stance, Rod  Murray  thought  in  revulsion 
as  the  outlandish  figure  stooped,  bowed  and 
evil,  to  fit  a  key  into  the  lock  of  the  closed 
door.  "There'll  certainly  be  one  or  two  to 
interest  you,"  she  said,  and  she  pushed  the 
door  open,  and  gestured  with  one  horny 
wing  for  him  to  pass. 

The  big  room  they  entered  was  as  cold  as 
a  cave,  and  it  was  lit  by  four  standing 
lamps  which  flanked  both  sides  of  an 
upright  piano,  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  the 
leading  German  cities  embossed  in  color  on 
their  parchment  shades.  On  the  piano  top 
stood  a  glass  vase  of  crepe  paper  roses,  and 
when  Rod  Murray  laid  his  hat  down  beside 
the  vase,  he  saw  that  the  rose  petals,  which 
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had  probably  once  been  red,  had  faded  to 
lavender  beneath  a  film  of  dust  and  age. 

"I  know  exactly  what  I  want,"  he  began 
to  say,  while  he  sought  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  the  hostess  reflected  from  every  angle 
in  the  long,  scarred  mirrors  which  hung  on 
two  of  the  four  moldy  walls.  "I  thought  of 
starting  off  with  a  Spanish  or  Hungarian 
dancer,  if  you  had  the  right  person  and  the 
correct  music  for  it.  Perhaps  a  fandango," 
he  said,  but  wherever  he  looked  for  gaiety 
and  beauty,  there  was  the  aged  woman  in 
her  hanging,  fanning  clothes.  Her  brow  was 
covered  by  a  smooth,  oiled,  ebony  bang  which 
a  green  silk  ribbon  held  in  place,  and  from 
under  this  fringe,  her  black  eyes  watched 
him  narrowly.  Two  spots  of  rouge,  as  dark 
as  bruises,  stood  high  upon  her  cheekbones, 
a  green  brocaded  neckcloth  kept  the  disaster 
of  her  throat  from  sight,  but  the  fleshless  carti- 
lege  of  her  ears  was  visible  through  the  dyed 
black  tassels  of  her  hair.  "Then  perhaps  fol- 
low this  with  a  romantisches  number,  a 
Herzen  und  Blumen  sort  of  thing."  Rod 
Murray  tried  to  go  on  with  it  as  he  strolled 
restlessly  from  lamp  to  piano,  piano  to  mir- 
ror, mirror  to  lamp  again,  in  this  room  which 
held  itself  in  readiness  for  some  function  that 
he  could  not  name.  "I  don't  want  to  under- 
take too  much  and  I'd  like  to  know  the  price 
beforehand,"  he  said,  not  knowing  yet  that 
this  was  the  first  sentence  she  had  understood 
in  its  entirety,  and  understood  by  instinct 
only,  her  eye  turned  canny  as  a  hawk's  under 
the  oiled  ebony  fringe  of  hair. 

"I'll  get  the  girls  down,  and  you  can  make 
your  arrangements  with  them,"  she  said. 
"But  I  get  20  per  cent  of  every  fee.  That's 
customary  in  the  establishment,"  she  said, 
before  she  flapped  from  the  room,  and  closed 
the  door,  and  locked  it  from  the  landing.  It 
was  then,  without  any  sense  of  shock  or  per- 
sonal outrage,  that  he  recognized  the  actual 
nature  of  the  place,  and  he  began  to  laugh. 

While  he  waited,  Rod  Murray  decided  on 
the  things  that  he  was  going  to  say.  But  he 
did  not  say  them,  for  when  the  woman 
unlocked  the  door  again,  there  were  three 
girls  with  her,  two  of  them  blond,  and  the 
third  one  dark,  and  all  of  them  identically 
dressed  in  flesh-colored  bathing  suits,  with 
high-heeled,  worn,  black  slippers  on  their 
naked  feet.  She  herded  them  forward,  these 
three  white  glutted  geese,  and,  as  they  moved 
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toward  the  piano,  Rod  Murray  could  see 
the  goose-pimples  the  cold  had  raised  on 
their  plucked  bare  backs  and  on  their  heavy, 
undressed  limbs.  The  two  blond  girls  halted 
beside  one  of  the  standing  lamps,  and  laid 
their  arms  around  each  other's  waists,  and 
laced  Rod  Murray,  smiling,  while  the  dark 
young  woman  sat  down  before  the  keyboard, 
flexed  the  muscles  of  her  forearms,  and  be- 
gan to  play.  As  she  played,  the  three  of 
them  chanted  "Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas" 
as  casually  as  if  the  twang  and  the  drawl,  and 
the  broken  rhythm,  were  inherent  in  their 
birthright,  and  this  accent  from  one  state 
of  America  the  flavor  of  their  native  speech. 
The  hostess  had  taken  a  chair  facing  the 
piano,  and,  while  the  others  sang  to  its  ac- 
companiment, she  kept  time  by  tapping  her 
wooden  leg,  or  her  cloven  hoof,  or  her  broom- 
stick, on  the  dusty  boards. 

"But  this  isn't  the  kind  of  thing  I'm  look- 
ing for!"  Rod  Murray  cried  out,  and  he  re- 
trieved his  hat  from  the  piano  top,  where  it 
left  a  ring  of  melted  snow.  "I  wanted  dancers! 
I  wanted  professional  entertainment!"  he  said 
to  them  in  his  impatience  before  he  hastened 
toward  the  door.  When  he  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock  and  jerked  the  door  open,  the 
sound  of  the  Fran  Direktor's  tapping  and 
the  rippling  of  the  music  ceased,  and  the 
women  were  left  there,  motionless,  speech- 
less, 'hearing  him  shout:  "Dancers!  Herr 
Gott,  can't  you  understand  German?"  before 
he  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  went 
running  down  the  leaning  stairs. 

T  B  YIAT  was  Thursday,  and  by  Friday 
morning  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep 
_I_  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  the  gray 
tiled  roofs  of  the  Schloss  and  the  university 
buildings,  and  the  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill  were  crested  and  fish-boned  with 
white.  But  although  the  sky  was  overcast,  the 
snow  had  ceased  to  fall.  Rod  Murray  gave 
no  thought  to  the  dancers  as  he  walked 
to  the  Rathaus,  where  the  trial  of  the  former 
editor  of  the  local  newspaper  was  about  to 
begin;  for  he  had  seen  in  the  records  the 
articles  the  former  Nazi  editor  had  written  in 
the  war  years  and  these  were  in  his  mind 
as  he  pushed  into  the  crowded  court- 
room and  shouldered  his  way  forward,  the 
only  American  who  had  taken  the  obligation 
as  his  own  and  come.  The  defendant,  sitting 
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side  by  side  with  his  lawyer,  faced  the  Ger- 
man judge's  raised  seat,  and  the  prosecutor 
strolled  back  and  forth  in  the  space  left  be- 
tween the  court  stenographers  and  the  de- 
fendant, rubbing  his  red-knuckled  hands  to- 
gether, for  he  too  had  just  come  in  from  the 
streets  of  freshly  fallen  snow.  The  defend- 
ant was  a  lean,  distinguished,  white-haired 
gentleman,  and  at  times  he  turned  in  his 
chair  to  smile  discreetly,  under  his  clipped 
mustaches,  at  his  wife  and  his  three  daugh- 
ters, clad  in  black,  who  sat  behind  him. 
Around  these  women,  the  defendant's  friends 
formed  a  protective  block,  for  the  former 
editor  was  a  most  celebrated  and  respected 
man. 

"The  defendant  has  stated,  and  maintains, 
that  he  was  an  anti-Nazi  editor,"  were  the 
words  the  prosecutor  now  addressed  to  the 
courtroom,  and  Rod  Murray,  wearing  his 
overcoat  still,  usurped  a  place  on  the  fringe 
of  the  elite,  two  rows  behind  the  defendant's 
wife,  and  the  chair  cried  out  beneath  his 
weight  as  he  sat  down.  "As  late  as  March 
1945,  the  defendant  was  still  editing  the  news- 
paper in  this  town,"  the  prosecutor  said,  and 
now  a  murmuring  became  audible,  a  whisper 
of  protest  which  seemed  to  spread  from  seat 
to  seat,  stirring  even  from  those  who  stood, 
packed  close,  in  the  back  of  the  hall.  "As  a 
part  of  his  defense,  he  has  stated  that  his 
editorials  were  not  political,  but  theological 
in  nature,"  the  prosecutor  continued.  "For 
an  example,  at  Easter  1945,  the  defendant 
wrote  and  published  an  editorial  on  the  ris- 
ing of  the  new  Messiah  from  the  grave."  It 
was  known  that  the  prosecutor  was  not  a 
native  of  the  university  town,  that  he  was  not 
a  Hessian  even,  but  that  he  was  a  Fluchtling 
from  Rostock  who  had  taken  refuge  here  less 
than  a  year  ago  among  them,  and  they  did 
not  like  his  alien  accent,  or  the  sharp,  sad 
features  of  his  face.  "Now  let  us  assume," 
the  prosecutor  said,  giving  half  of  all  he  had 
to  say  to  the  grave,  young  judge  who  looked 
down  at  them  from  his  raised  chair,  and  half 
to  the  peopled  courtroom,  "that  there  were 
certain  unmistakable  ways  in  which  an  anti- 
Nazi  editor  conducted  himself  so  that  he 
should  be  known  for  what  he  was." 

And  now  the  prosecutor's  dark  glance 
rested  upon  the  conservatively  but  expen- 
sively accoutered  figure  of  the  white-haired 
editor,  and  the  spectators,  too,  turned  toward 
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him,  some  of  them  half  rising  from  their 
seats  the  better  to  see  this  distinguished  man 
whose  printed  words  had  for  so  long  made 
plausible,  and  continued  to  make  plausible 
even  in  defeat,  the  legend  of  their  own 
ascendancy.  Here  he  sat  like  a  common  man, 
and  yet  so  manifestly  the  gentleman,  despite 
the  circumstances  which  had  brought  him 
here  to  be  humbled  in  their  eyes.  But, 
although  his  two  sons  were  prisoners  of  war 
in  Russia  still,  as  were  the  sons  of  many  in 
the  courtroom,  and  although  his  house,  as 
was  the  case  with  so  many  of  their  houses, 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  they 
knew  that  his  very  blood  forbade  that  he 
become  as  common  or  as  humble  as  they. 
"The  question  with  which  we  are  faced  is 
whether  the  defendant,  at  any  time,  or  by  any 
voluntary  act,  gave  evidence  of  being  an 
anti-Nazi  editor,"  the  prosecutor  was  saying, 
and  the  murmuring  now  rose  louder  than 
before. 

"Give  us  another  prosecutor!"  a  voice 
called  out,  but  scarcely  a  single  voice,  for  it 
seemed  to  come  from  all  four  corners  of  the 
hall.  "We  don't  need  any  Fliichtlinge 
here!"  the  multiple,  disembodied  voice 
called,  and  the  young  judge  cleared  his  throat 
and  asked  for  quiet,  while  the  court  guards 
moved  through  the  assemblage.  "We  don't 
want  anyone  from  the  Eastern  Zone  to  prose- 
cute our  townspeople!"  the  voices  said.  The 
judge  had  got  to  his  feet,  and  he  glanced 
uncertainly  across  the  courtroom;  but  he, 
like  the  prosecutor,  was  a  man  without  legal 
training,  except  that  acquired  in  these  Occu- 
pation-sanctioned courts,  and  it  was  little 
comfort  to  him  now  that  he  had  been  chosen 
for  his  political  integrity.  He  stood  up, 
shabby,  provincial-looking,  in  his  brown  suit 
of  ersatz,  wartime  wool,  unfitted,  to  the  eyes 
which  had  just  turned  from  the  defendant, 
for  this  or  any  other  role  which  the  Occupa- 
tion might  authorize  him  to  play. 

"There  is  in  the  courtroom  now  another 
newspaper  editor!"  the  prosecutor's  voice 
rang  strongjy  out,  and,  at  the  sound  of  its 
authority,  the  uproar  abruptly  died.  "I 
would  like  him  to  tell  you  his  experiences. 
I  am  going  to  put  him  on  the  witness  stand," 
he  said.  "I  believe  he  will  tell  you  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  both  an  anti-Nazi  and  a  newspaper  editor 
as  late  as  1945  in  Germany." 
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The  witness  in  question  stood  up  at  once 
in  the  front  row  of  seats,  a  broad,  short 
young  man  with  thick-lensed  glasses  on 
his  nose,  wearing  a  suit  that  was  too  tight 
for  him.  And,  as  he  picked  his  way  near- 
sightedly across  the  intervening  people,  a 
titter  of  laughter  ran  through  the  courtroom, 
and  the  people  did  not  draw  their  legs  aside 
to  let  the  witness  pass,  and  he  took  his  place 
before  them  in  the  isolated  witness  chair. 

"I  began  publishing  a  political  and  literary 
weekly  in  Nuremberg  in  1930.  I  was  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  time,"  he  began  his  testi- 
mony. He  had  clasped  his  childishly  dimpled 
hands  across  the  straining  buttons  of  his  vest, 
and  a  crescent  of  flesh,  which  lay  pink  and 
fresh  beneath  his  chin,  shrunk  and  ex- 
panded, deflated,  inflated,  as  if  made  of  rub- 
ber, while  he  spoke.  "Until  1937,  I  experi- 
enced increasing  trouble  with  the  Reich 
authorities,"  he  said,  his  voice  pitched 
almost  ludicrously  high.  "I  had  frequently 
refused  to  print  the  Deutsches  Nachrichten 
Biiro  communiques  because  of  their  distor- 
tion of  the  news.  Early  in  1937,  I  was  in- 
formed through  the  Gauleiter's  office  that  an 
impending  paper  shortage  would  necessitate 
the  suspending  of  a  large  number  of  small 
newspapers,  and  that  only  those  which  served 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  party, 
could  count  on  sufficient  newsprint  to  go  on. 
In  my  editorials,  I  continued  to  criticize  both 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
regime,"  he  went  on  in  his  absurdly  pitched 
voice,  "so  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks 
before  my  offices  were  permanently  closed.  It 
seemed  essential  to  me  that  all  information 
concerning  the  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  which  were  being  imposed 
on  the  German  people  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Reich  should  be  made  known  to  the  outside 
world,  and  so  I  passed  weekly  articles  into 
Holland,  and  these  were  printed  throughout 
the  country,  signed  by  my  initials  only,"  and 
the  rosy  crescent  which  doubled  his  chin, 
deflated  and  then  inflated,  as  he  spoke. 

At  this  moment,  as  if  roused  suddenly  to 
interest,  the  defendant  stirred  in  his  chair, 
and  his  flat,  naked  lips  stiffened  in  a  half 
smile  of  forbearance  beneath  his  white 
mustache.  Then  he  leaned  a  little  closer  to 
his  lawyer,  and  dropped  his  lean,  gentle- 
manly hand  upon  the  other's  sleeve.  The 
lawyer  listened  to  the  communication  that  was 
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whispered  to  him,  nodding  his  round  head 
slowly  in  agreement,  his  prominent  blue  eyes 
fixed  without  expression  on  the  ludicrous 
figure  seated  in  the  witness  chair.  "In  the 
spring  of  1940,  when  the  Wehrmacht  over- 
ran Holland,"  the  witness  continued,  "my 
identity  as  the  author  of  these  articles  was 
revealed  in  the  files  of  an  Amsterdam  news- 
paper, and  I  was  arrested  in  Nuremberg 
shortly  after.  I  was  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor,"  he  said,  and 
then  he  ceased  to  speak. 

"Will  you  give  the  court  some  of  the  de- 
tails concerning  your  internment?"  the  prose- 
cutor said. 

"I  was  interned  in  Dachau.  My  windpipe 
was  broken  during  the  beatings  I  received 
there,"  he  said,  his  eyes  myopic,  undecipher- 
able, behind  the  thick  lenses  of  his  spectacles, 
and  no  emotion  altered  his  smooth,  fat,  fair- 
skinned  face.  "I  had  served  nearly  a  third  of 
my  sentence  when  I  was  liberated  by  the 
Americans,"  he  said,  making  the  statement 
without  drama,  but,  once  it  was  made,  the 
defense  lawyer  arose. 

"If  your  Honor  permits,"  he  said,  the  title 
given  in  derision  to  the  judge  who  wore  no 
judicial  robes,  "I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  who  are  gathered  here  today  bow  our 
heads  before  the  witness's  martyrdom.  It 
is  evident  to  everyone  of  us  that  this  young 
man  must  have  suffered  the  greatest  priva- 
tions during  his  confinement  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  Perhaps  it  would  be  in  order  to 
take  up  a  collection  for  him  in  the  courtroom 
today.  My  client  has  expressed  himself  as 
willing  to  start  off  such  a  subscription  with  a 
donation  of  two  Deutsche  Marks  and  fifty 
pfennigs  to  enable  this  needy  man  to  buy 
himself  a  hearty  meal." 

The  laughter  appeared  to  begin  just  be- 
hind the  defendant's  chair,  and  it  was  echoed 
here  and  there  throughout  the  courtroom, 
until,  gaining  momentum,  it  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  throat  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  ancient  hall.  The  young  judge  again 
called  out  for  quiet,  but  now  that  the  witness 
had  got  to  his  feet,  the  spectators  only 
laughed  the  louder,  as  if,  standing  there  erect, 
with  his  short  arms  straining  in  the  sleeves 
of  his  jacket,  he  was  an  even  more  humorous 
figure  than  they  had  recalled. 

"Quiet!"  the  judge  admonished  them,  but 
the  tumult  and  the  laughter  rose,  and  there 
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was  no  sign  or  semblance  of  quiet.  Instead 
the  multiple  voice  which  had  spoken  out 
before  now  gathered  power  and  articulation, 
and  it  cried:  "Heil  Hitler!"  and  the  judge 
leapt  up,  his  young  hands  trembling,  and 
ordered  that  the  court  be  cleared. 

It  was  only  Rod  Murray  who  moved  against 
the  refluent  tide,  shouldering  his  way,  in  an 
overcoat  bought  four  years  ago  in  Chicago, 
back  toward  the  tables  where  the  court 
stenographers  gathered  their  papers  up,  and 
past  them  to  the  judge,  and  the  witness,  and 
the  prosecutor,  knowing  that  in  making  his 
way  to  them,  he  approached  the  flesh  and 
the  blood  of  men  who  spoke  his  tongue.  And 
yet  there  was  nothing  he  could  find  to  say  in 
shame  or  in  anger  or  in  any  language  to 
them,  but,  until  the  courtroom  cleared,  he 
stood  there,  taking  his  place  beside  them, 
and  then  they  walked  out  into  the  sunless 
day  together.  On  the  steps  of  the  Rathaus 
he  turned  to  them,  as  if  to  brothers,  and  he 
shook  the  judge's,  and  the  witness's,  and  the 
prosecutor's  hands. 

He  ate  lunch  alone  at  the  Special 
Services'  Club,  and,  with  the  taste  of 
coffee  in  comfort  oh  his  tongue  still, 
he  came  out  onto  the  high,  bleak,  wintry  ter- 
race. The  terra  cotta  flower  boxes  stood 
empty  on  the  balustrades,  and  across  the  val- 
ley of  this  foreign  land  of  Hesse,  the  Schloss 
stood  strong  as  a  fortress  on  its  hill.  It  might 
have  been  a  picture  that  Breughel  had 
painted,  all  this  that  lay  before  him,  the 
slate  blue  houses  of  the  town  descending, 
roof  by  snow-traced  roof,  to  the  barren  trees 
which  bordered  the  dark  waters  of  the  river, 
with  even  the  single  crow  set  as  trademark 
and  signature  in  the  leafless  branches,  except 
that  the  bright,  myriad,  scattered  presence 
of  the  living,  which  was  the  speech  of 
Breughel's  heart,  had  been  deleted  from  the 
scene.  And  in  a  month  like  this  one,  Rod 
Murray  thought  as  he  leaned  on  the  balus- 
trade in  the  chill,  gray  light  of  afternoon, 
he  had  flown  with  the  others  before  dawn  up 
this  valley,  by-passing  the  university  town, 
and  the  others  before  it,  the  steel  hearts  of  the 
engines  throbbing  northward  as  they  crossed 
these  hills  toward  Kassel,  moving  in  forma- 
tion toward  what  they  had  come  out  to  do. 
It  was  no  more  than  one  name  recalled  out 
of  many  destinations,  remembered  now  be- 
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cause  of  the  look  of  the  sky  and  the  river, 
and  because  he  knew  that  below,  at  the 
bridge  which  spanned  the  water,  a  sign  stated 
that  Kassel  lay  no  more  than  a  hundred  kilo- 
meters ahead.  Kassel,  he  thought,  hearing 
again  the  pulse  of  the  bombers  as  they  bore 
such  annihilation  to  that  one  town  that  the 
dust  and  debris,  and  the  broken  galleries 
and  pilasters  of  where  it  once  had  stood,  had 
no  more  relation  to  the  present  than  the 
hushed,  volcanic  twilight  of  PomDeii.  And 
then,  without  warning,  he  remembered  the 
dancers,  and  remembered  that  the  farewell 
party  would  take  place  that  evening,  and  he 
fled  ouickly  down  the  red  sandstone  steps  of 
the  Club  terrace  to  hail  the  army  bus  which 
passed  below. 

In  his  office  in  the  Military  Government 
building,  his  German  secretary  was  putting- 
fresh  varnish  on  her  nails,  so  she  could  not 
look  up  at  once  when  he  came  in.  But  she 
said  that  the  Herr  Direktor  of  the  local  thea- 
ter corrmany  was  putting  on  a  Zuckmayer 
plav  which  called  for  a  Luger  automatic  to 
be  fired  on  the  stage.  As  long  as  Germans 
could  not  be  in  possession  of  firearms,  she 
went  on  saving  as  she  painted  the  nail  varnish 
carefullv  on,  the  Herr  Direktor  had  been 
trvins^  all  morning  to  get  in  touch  with  him 
to  find  out  what  he  should  do. 

"That's  something  for  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal's office,"  Rod  Murray  said,  dismissing  it. 

"Ok^v-doke,  but  it  seems  it  comes  under 
Art  Information."  said  the  secretary,  survey- 
ing her  nails.  "The  Provost  Marshal's  office 
sent  him  down  to  us." 

There  was  this  to  be  settled,  and  it  took 
four  telephone  calls,  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  time,  and  there  followed  a  conference  with 
the  Fiihrer  of  "The  Nature  Lovers"  as  to 
which  numbers  of  their  repertoire  of  march- 
ing songs  would  be  authorized,  under  the 
relaxing  of  controls,  to  be  sung  at  future 
meetings  in  the  springtime  hills.  It  was  five 
o'clock,  it  was  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the 
young  Fiihrer  left  Rod  Murray's  office,  and 
there  had  been  no  time  to  think  of  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  evening  that  lay  ahead. 
And  then  Rod  Murray's  secretary  came  in  to 
comb  out  her  long  hair  at  the  mirror  before 
going  home,  and  she  said  that  someone  from 
the  "Berufssckule  fur  Bewegungs-Ausdruck- 
Kunst-Rhvlhmik  und  Geselleschaftstanz"  had 
telephoned. 


"My  God,  the  dancers!  The  entertainers 
for  the  party  tonight!"  Rod  Murray  cried, 
and  he  jumped  up  behind  his  desk. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  take  care  of  it  for 
you?"  said  his  secretary,  and  she  looked  at  her 
own  face  in  the  mirror  as  she  combed  back 
her  hair. 

"I  wanted  Hungarian,  Spanish  dancers— in 
costume,  of  course!"  Rod  Murray  cried  out. 
"And  musicians  with  their  music!  I  wanted 
to  make  it  something  good—" 

"I  can  make  it  good,"  said  his  secretary. 
She  had  turned  away  from  the  glass  on  the 
wall,  and  he  saw  her  hair,  as  he  had  seen  it 
countless  times  before,  combed  dark  and 
soft  to  her  shoulders,  and  the  lipstick  laid 
smoothly  on  her  mouth.  "I've  been  working 
six  months  for  you,  and  you  still  don't  seem 
to  understand  me,"  she  said,  her  eyes  on  him 
in  stubborn,  cold  rebuke.  "The  other  officers 
I  worked  for  here  before  were  different. 
They  all  seemed  to  understand  me,"  she  said, 
and  she  came  across  the  room  toward  his 
desk,  American  nylons  pulled  tight  and  sheer 
upon  her  well-shaped  legs.  She  picked  up 
the  short  black  arm  of  mouthpiece  and  re- 
ceiver from  the  telephone,  and  she  dialed  the 
numbers  with  a  forefinger  on  which  the  nail 
was  varnished  as  bright  as  blood.  The  con- 
versation  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
while  she  asked  the  questions,  and  gave  the 
answers,  her  dark,  slow  glance  moved,  with- 
out expression,  over  the  features  of  his  face. 
And  when  it  was  done,  she  sat,  in  the  green 
plaid  skirt  that  must  have  been  ordered  from 
a  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue  page— by  whom, 
or  at  what  interval  in  the  history  of  Military 
Government,  or  for  what  compensation,  he 
did  not  know— and  she  told  him  what  the 
Fran  Direktor  of  the  "Berufssckule"  had  said. 
It  was  only  later,  after  he  had  gone  down 
the  stairs  the  night  before,  that  the  Frau 
Direktor  had  understood  he  had  come  there 
for  dancers,  professional  dancers.  "You  need 
someone  to  take  care  of  you  over  here.  You 
have  too  much  faith  in  people.  I  saw  that 
right  away,  the  minute  I  started  working  for 
you,"  his  secretary  said,  and  she  threw  her 
head  back,  and  shook  out  her  long  soft  hair. 

"All  right,"  said  Rod  Murray  in  impa- 
tience. "What  else  did  the  Frau  Direktor 
say?" 

"She  said  that  some  stars  of  a  well-known 
troupe  of  dancers  had  arrived  from  Berlin 
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this  afternoon,  and  she  could  send  you  some 
very  cosmopolitan  performers,  if  you  wanted 
them  still,"  she  said.  She  had  slipped  off  the 
corner  of  the  desk  now,  and  she  looked  at 
him  with  suddenly  baleful  eyes.  "I  told  her 
to  send  them  to  Military  Government  billets 
at  eight  o'clock  tonight,  with  costumes  and 
musicians." 

"How  much  did  you  settle  for?"  Rod  Mur- 
ray said,  as  he  watched  her  going,  as  if  in 
pique,  to  the  door. 

"Fifty  Deutsche  Marks,  including  the 
music,"  said  his  secretary,  "and  the  money 
to  be  paid  directly  to  her.  She's  afraid  they 
might  hold  out  on  her  percentage."  And 
then  her  voice  stretched  lazily  into  irony. 
"You  should  call  on  me  more  often.  I'm 
pretty  good  at  making  bargains,"  she  said. 

It  was  after  eight  by  the  time  Rod  Mur- 
ray had  eaten  and  bathed  and  dressed, 
and  he  was  eager  for  a  sight  of  the  en- 
tertainers as  he  came  down  the  stairs.  This 
requisitioned  house  in  which  he  and  the 
others  were  billeted  was  one  of  the  finest 
in     town,     richly     furnished    and  hand- 
somely wainscoted  and  beamed,  without  a 
mark  of  wartime  damage  on  it.  And  now  the 
lower  floor  of  it  was  decked  out  for  the  fare- 
well party  with  paper  vines  of  mauve  wis- 
taria, and  hanging  cardboard  stars.  A  distant 
banquet  table,  framed  by  the  dark  wood  of 
the  wide-arched  doorways  which  opened  from 
room  to  room,  could  be  seen  laid  with  white 
linen  in  the  farthest  chamber  which  once  had 
been  the  Nazi  owner's  library.  From  the  stairs, 
Rod  Murray  saw  the  shining  glass  goblets 
placed  there  in  preparation,  and  the  punch 
bowl,  still  empty,  and  the  Meissen  porcelain 
waiting,  the  monogrammed  silver  laid  spoon 
within  gleaming  spoon,  fork  curved  to  fork, 
beneath  the  oscillating  shadows  of  the  hang- 
ing stars.  From  the  kitchen  alone,  where  the 
servants  prepared  the  buffet  supper,  came  the 
sound  of  the  living;  for  the  Senior  Military 
Government  Officer,  and  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Agent,  and  the  Legal  and  Uni- 
versity Officers,  were  dressing  in  their  bed- 
rooms still,  and  the  guests  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Only  when  he  had  reached  the  last  step  of 
the  stars  did  Rod  Murray  see  there  were  two 
people  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  carved 
bench  in  the  entrance  hall.  He  took  them  at 
first  for  children,  so  slight,  so  submissive  they 
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seemed  as  they  sat  there  under  the  massive, 
mounted  stag  heads:  a  pale-haired  boy  in  an 
opera  cloak,  with  the  velvet  collar  fastened 
beneath  his  pointed  chin,  and  a  girl  in  a 
long,  dark,  shabby  coat  drawn  close  beside 
him,  her  body  curved  as  if  in  weariness,  and 
a  muff  of  black  and  white  rabbit  fur  upon 
her  knees.  The  muff  was  large  enough  for  a 
deep-breasted  diva  to  have  carried  in  tri- 
umph, and  the  girl  kept  her  hands  inside  it, 
and  a  bunch  of  shriveled,  faded  violets  made 
of  cloth  was  pinned  to  its  molting  hide.  They 
were  abandoned  children,  Rod  Murray 
thought,  who  had  put  on  these  adult  clothes 
to  give  themselves  stature  and  authority  for 
one  evening,  but  not  in  any  spirit  of  carnival, 
for  their  faces,  which  were  turned  toward 
him,  were  strangely  austere.  But  once  they 
had  got  to  their  feet,  and  stood  before  him 
on  the  delicately  tinted  Persian  rug,  he  saw 
they  were  doubtless  his  own  age,  perhaps  in 
their  middle  twenties,  but  so  frail  that  he 
believed  he  could  have  lifted  them,  one  in 
each  arm,  with  ease,  and  carried  them  across 
the  hall  like  dolls. 

"The  Frau  Direktor  of  the  ' Berufsschule' ," 
the  young  man  began  saying  in  German  in 
a  low  voice  to  Rod  Murray. 

yES,  yes,"  Rod  Murray  said  quickly. 
^/  He  took  his  cigarettes  out,  and  he 
1  passed  them  first  to  the  girl,  the 
stirring  of  hope  quickening  in  him  again, 
believing  it  might  be  from  their  mouths  that 
he  would  learn  how  it  had  taken  place,  and 
how  it  had  seemed  to  them  when  they  were 
children,  and  how  much  had  been  explained 
away  so  that  the  human  ear  could  bear  to 
hear  the  rest.  He  stood  close  to  the  girl  now, 
and  her  head  reached  barely  to  his  shoulder, 
and  her  hair  was  wrenched  up  from  her  small, 
swollen  brow,  and  combed  into  a  pompadour, 
with  the  long,  faded,  golden  ends  of  it  pinned 
high  upon  her  skull.  Her  fingers  came,  as 
sharp  as  a  bird's  claws,  from  the  rabbit  muff, 
and  she  did  not  speak,  she  did  not  smile,  but 
her  hand,  with  the  cigarette  in  the  fingers  of 
it,  withdrew  inside  the  muff  again.  Her  nar- 
row lips  were  not  so  much  as  touched  with 
red,  but  her  dark  eyes  were  outlined  and 
lashed  so  lavishly  and  carelessly  with  mascara 
in  her  white,  pointed  face,  that  Rod  Murray 
had  the  illusion  that  he  viewed  them  through 
a  magnifying  glass.   "Yes,  of  course,  I  was 
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expecting  you,"  he  said,  and  he  passed  the 
cigarettes  to  the  young  man,  whose  bony 
hand  tossed  one  wing  of  the  opera  cloak  aside 
and  sought  to  unhook  the  worn,  velvet  collar 
at  his  throat,  as  an  actor,  beginning  his  big 
scene  and  finding  stage  fright  parching  his 
tongue,  might  fumble  desperately  for  breath. 

"Perhaps  the  Frau  Direktor  told  you  that 
my  wife  and  I  come  from  the  Eastern  Sector 
of  Berlin?"  he  said,  and  he  bowed  his  head  to 
light  his  cigarette  from  the  lighter  Rod  Mur- 
ray held. 

"The  food  situation  is  pretty  grim  there, 
isn't  it?"  said  Rod  Murray,  but  the  young 
man  did  not  answer,  for  it  was  not  the  role 
of  Fliichtlinge  which  they  were  here  to  play. 

"We've  just  had  a  most  successful  night 
club  season  there,"  he  said,  and  now,  with  a 
cigarette  between  his  fingers,  his  tongue 
seemed  eased,  and  he  drew  the  good,  sustain- 
ing draughts  of  the  tobacco  in. 

"We  have  our  costumes  with  us,"  the  girl 
said,  speaking  scarcely  aloud,  and,  with  her 
hand  inside  the  molting  muff  still,  she  ges- 
tured behind  them  toward  the  bench.  And 
there,  in  the  shadows  against  the  paneled 
wall,  Rod  Murray  saw  the  trade  mark  of 
those  who  wander  the  Autobahnen  in  flight, 
or  who  sit  beneath  the  bridges,  waiting  for 
nothing  but  a  destination— the  split,  bulging 
shape  of  a  suitcase,  its  material  varnished  to 
emulate  leather,  its  bulk  supported  by  vari- 
ous lengths  and  weights  of  string.  "We  like 
to  travel,"  the  girl  said,  with  these  words 
refusing  their  part  in  that  dogged  exodus  of 
women  and  men  who  cross  illicitly  from 
one  zone  to  the  other  for  the  sake  of  food,  or 
for  the  opulent  look  of  counters  and  store 
windows,  or  else  for  the  indescribable  quality 
of  freedom,  either  breathed  or  spoken,  the 
stragglers  coming  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  month,  or  a  thousand  a  fortnight,  or  even 
a  hundred  a  day. 

"The  Frau  Direktor  of  the  'Berufsschule' 
is  my  wife's  aunt.  That's  how  we  happened 
to  stop  off  in  Hesse,"  the  young  man  said, 
and,  as  he  smoked  the  cigarette,  he  smiled 
at  the  thought  of  this  part  of  the  country's 
rural  ignorance,  its  archaic  monuments,  its 
bigotry.  "We'll  probably  stay  a  little  while 
with  her,  although  there's  not  much  of  in- 
terest for  us  here,"  he  said,  and  he  added: 
"My  wife's  aunt  is  Jewish.  My  wife  and  I 
are  neither  Jews  nor  refugees." 
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"We're  planning  a  foreign  tour— France, 
England,  and  then  America,"  the  girl  said. 

"Look,"  said  Rod  Murray,  speaking  quickly 
as  he  glanced  at  the  time  upon  his  wrist;  "be- 
fore you  people  begin  dancing,  maybe  you'd 
like  something  to  eat— some  sandwiches  and 
coffee?  If  you  wouldn't  mind  coming  into 
the  kitchen,"  he  began,  but  they  must  have 
sensed  the  weakness,  the  perturbation  in  him, 
for  their  eyes  were  on  him  in  slow,  cold  cal- 
culation, examining  this  which  he  had  just! 
proposed. 

"So  you're  going  to  pay  us  in  food  ana 
cigarettes,  then?"  the  young  man  said.  The 
three  of  them  stood  motionless  in  the  hall- 
way, as  hushed  as  if  in  the  deep  heart  of  a 
forest,  waiting  beneath  the  dead  stags'  lifted 
antlered  heads. 

"That  wasn't  the  arrangement,"  the  girl 
said,  her  thin  lips  scarcely  seeming  to  move. 

"But  of  course  not.  Of  course  you'll  get 
paid  the  Deutesche  Marks  too,"  Rod  Murray 
said,  and  he  turned  to  lead  them  toward  the 
kitchen. 

"And  you'll  pay  it  to  us?"  the  young  man 
said,  not  moving.  "You  won't  pay  it  to  the' 
Frau  Direktor?"  he  said. 

They  were  almost  at  the  threshold  of  the 
kitchen,  with  the  fragrance  of  fresh  coffee 
coming  richly  on  the  air,  when  the  young 
man  remembered  the  cardboard  suitcase,  and 
he  walked  swiftly  back  in  his  cracked  patent 
leather  dancing  pumps  to  pick  it  up  and  bear 
it  with  him  before  anyone  should  carry  it 
away. 

The  next  to  come  were  the  musicians. 
There  were  three  of  them:  one  with  a 
shining  bald  plate,  and  a  leather  music 
portfolio  in  his  hand,  and  two  studious-look- 
ing young  men,  one  carrying  a  violin  in  its 
case,  and  the  other  an  accordion.  They  were 
all  three  members  of  the  local  symphony 
orchestra,  the  violinist  told  Rod  Murray,  giv- 
ing his  classical  right  profile  to  the  conversa- 
tion, with  his  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead,  like 
the  set  gaze  of  the  blind.  But  he  was  not 
blind,  for  he  laid  his  violin  case  down  on  the 
bench,  and  he  took  off  his  overcoat,  as  the 
others  did,  and  then  the  three  of  them  strung 
their  identical  white  silk  scarves  through 
the  sleeves  of  their  overcoats,  and  hung 
them  in  the  cloakroom,  and  then  they  raised 
their  open  palms,  and  even  the  bald-pated 
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musician  made  the  gesture  of  smoothing  back 
his  hair.  When  this  was  done,  they  followed 
Rod  Murray  across  the  polished  bare  floor 
of  the  first  reception  room,  where  the  grand 
piano  stood,  the  violinist  carrying  his  violin 
in  its  case,  and  the  accordionist  his  accordion 
on  its  plaited  leather  strap,  and  the  pianist 
the  music  portfolio.  But  it  was  only  the 
violinist,  keeping  one  half  of  his  face  averted 
still,  who  looked  up  and  smiled  at  the  sight 
of  the  wistaria,  and  the  hanging  silver  card- 
board stars. 

"It  will  be  spring  soon,"  the  violinist  said, 
speaking  his  carefully  enunciated  English  to 
Rod  Murray,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  happi- 
ness in  his  voice,  as  if  he  had  recognized  in 
these  tokens  that  a  long,  cold  season  was 
about  to  change.  He  and  the  accordionist 
were  students  at  the  university,  he  said;  they 
were  medical  students,  and  he  still  turned 
his  head  from  Rod  Murray  as  he  lifted  his 
instrument  from  its  case.  It  would  begin  to 
be  more  pleasant  now,  walking  up  the  paths 
to  the  lecture  halls,  he  went  on  saying,  and 
he  asked  Rod  Murray  how  well  he  knew  the 
town,  and  the  Schloss,  and  the  short  cuts  lead- 
ing through  the  trees.  "There  is  a  quite 
lonely  statue  of  Schiller.  It  stands  among  the 
lilacs  halfway  up,"  he  said,  and  he  dropped 
his  head,  in  seeming  solicitude,  upon  the  vio- 
lin's vibrant  wood. 

The  bald-pated  man  had  sat  down  in  his 
ancient  dinner  suit  on  the  concave  seat  of  the 
piano  stool,  and  he  jumped 'up,  immediately 
spun  the  seat  on  its  swivel,  and  seated  himself 
again,  his  short  legs  reaching  for  the  pedals, 
his  blunt  fingers  stroking  the  keys.  The  ac- 
cordionist lifted  his  accordion,  ornate  in 
ivory  and  gold,  and  cradled  it  in  love  in  his 
arms  for  a  moment  while  he  peered  across  the 
pianist's  shoulder  at  the  open  score. 

"The  dancers  are  changing  into  their  cos- 
tumes," Rod  Murray  said,  and  now,  as  the 
violinist  tuned  his  strings,  he  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  an  almost  convulsive  sense  of 
shock,  the  left  side  of  the  violinist's  face. 
The  head  was  a  rather  noble  head,  con- 
structed of  long,  solid  bones,  and  crowned 
with  a  mane  of  lightish,  lively  hair.  But  the 
face  he  saw  now  was  the  face  of  a  broken 
statue,  for  a  scar  ran  hideously  from  the  lobe 
of  the  left  ear,  slashed  into  the  shattered 
temple,  and  crossed  the  forehead,  a  welt  that 
served  to  seam  the  cavity  where  the  hinge  of 
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jaw  and  cheekbone  had  functioned  once,  but 
where  hinge  and  cheekbone  were  no  longer, 
and  mounted  to  stitch  the  empty  temple 
closed.  "They're  going  to  do  a  tango,  a 
rhumba,  and  a  Viennese  waltz,"  Rod  Murray 
said,  with  his  heart  gone  sick  within  him. 
"Let's  go  out  and  have  a  drink  before  they 
start,"  he  said.  And  so  it  became  the  violin- 
ist's turn  to  follow,  as  had  the  dancers  before 
him,  into  the  kitchen,  and  there,  in  his 
abomination  of  this  face,  Rod  Murray  filled 
the  two  tall  glasses  with  Rhine  wine.  "So 
you're  medical  students?"  Rod  Murray  said, 
keeping  his  eyes  away. 

"Prosit,"  the  violinist  said  before  he  drank, 
and  he  went  on  saying:  "We  will  be  doctors. 
We  will  cure  humanity,"  saying  it  partly  in 
humor  to  the  American.  "I  know  a  strange 
story  about  doctors,  about  surgeons,"  he  said, 
speaking  a  little  shyly  of  this  thing  he  knew. 
"In  the  war,  you  know,  the  doctors,  the  sur- 
geons, did  great  things  with  plastic  surgery. 
They  could  make  a  man's  face  new  again. 
They  could  make  it  look  like  something  it 
had  not  been  before.  My  father  was  a  sur- 
geon, an  army  surgeon,  and  he  did  this," 
the  violinist  said,  and  Rod  Murray  stood 
listening  to  what  he  said,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
label  on  the  slender  bottle.  "But  after  a 
time,  he  found  out  that  a  man's  face  does 
not  stay  the  way  that  surgery  makes  it.  After 
six  months,  eight  months,  a  man's  face  will 
change  back  again  to  what  he  is  like  himself, 
inside.  If  you  are  a  poet,"  said  the  violinist 
as  he  lifted  his  glass  of  wine,  "then  an  army 
surgeon,  a  good  army  surgeon  has  his  duty 
to  perform,  and  when  he  operates  he  must 
give  you  a  warrior's  face.  My  father  did  this. 
But  in  six  months,  eight  months,  the  face 
he  has  made  becomes  a  poet's  face  again." 

"That  is  fantasy,"  Rod  Murray  said,  but  he 
felt  this  knowledge  chilling  his  blood. 

"No,  it  is  the  truth,"  said  the  violinist,  and 
he  put  down  his  glass  so  that  Rod  Murray 
could  fill  it  with  white  wine  again.  "If  you 
do  not  believe  this  is  true,  then  there  is 
nothing  left  to  believe,"  he  said.  "My  face," 
he  said  abruptly.  "They  left  it  the  way  it  is 
because  by  that  time  they  had  learned.  They 
knew  they  could  make  it  look  the  way  they 
wanted,  and  then  in  six  months,  eight 
months,  it  would  betray  them  again.  It 
would  look  like  a  musician's  face,  or  a  poet's 
face.  It  would  have  the  old  mark  of  loneli- 
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ness  on  it,  and  this  they  could  not  have,"  he 
said. 

Their  glasses  stood  empty  on  the  kitchen 
table  when  they  walked  back  into  the  recep- 
tion room  together,  and  the  violinist  smiled, 
as  if  at  some  secret  which  he  alone  possessed, 
as  he  moved  the  floor  lamp  a  little  closer  to 
the  piano,  and  adjusted  the  shade  of  it  so  that 
the  light  fell  on  the  tilted  rack  where  the 
open  book  of  music  stood.  Above  them  could 
be  heard  the  slamming  of  bedroom  doors  on 
the  upper  floors,  and  then  the  good-natured 
chaffing  of  the  other  Military  Government 
officers  as  they  came  down  the  wainscoted 
stairs.  And  then  the  bell  at  the  entrance  door 
rang  loudly,  and  the  first  guests  were  ushered 
into  the  hallway,  the  American  women  in 
long,  half-formal  gowns,  and  the  men  in  army 
uniform  or  in  fancy  jackets  from  the  Clothing 
Store,  coming  in  with  a  clamor  of  greeting 
from  the  wintry  night.  Once  their  wraps  had 
been  laid  aside,  the  guests  moved  on,  escorted 
by  the  Public  Safety  Officer,  or  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Agent,  or  the  Legal  or  Univer- 
sity Officers,  to  the  farthest  room  where  the 
platters  were  laid  with  heart-shaped  sand- 
wiches, and  the  punch  bowl  stood  filled  now 
to  the  brim. 

The  musicians  had  begun  playing  "Don 
Giovanni"  to  set  the  romantic  tempo 
of  the  evening,  but  once  the  dancers 
appeared  dramatically  in  Spanish  costume  in 
the  doorway,  the  piano,  the  accordion,  and 
the  violin  took  their  cue,  and  they  broke 
into  the  triumphant  bars  of  "Toreador."  And 
now  that  the  dancers  danced,  Rod  Murray 
could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  look  in  their 
direction,  for  they  were  far  too  thin  to  be 
making  this  spectacle  of  themselves  in  any 
public  place.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
threads  of  their  necks  must  snap  in  two, 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  fleshless 
skulls  they  carried,  and  that  their  bones 
would  pierce  the  carnival  lace  and  tinsel  of 
their  disguise,  and  expose  them  for  the  skele- 
tons they  were.  He  could  hear  the  girl's  hand 
striking  the  tambourine  with  which  she 
danced,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
turn  his  head  and  see  again  the  bony  stalks  of 
her  white  arms  lifted,  like  the  arms  of  those 
who  have  already  perished  reaching  from  the 


grave.  And  the  young  man,  in  his  matador's 
suit  and  his  cracked  black  patent  leather 
pumps,  danced  his  desperate,  intricate  steps 
before  her,  his  legs  as  brittle  and  thin  as 
sticks  of  kindling  in  his  cotton  stockings,  the 
brass  coins  jingling  with  avarice  on  his  tri- 
corn  hat.  And  no  one  else  looked  at  them,  it 
seemed  to  Rod  Murray;  no  one  else  dared  to 
watch  them  as  they  danced  away  across  the  par- 
quet floor.  In  the  farthest  room,  the  Senior 
Military  Government  Officer  was  urging  the 
guests  to  drink,  and  the  waiters  passed  with 
trays  among  them,  and  the  men's  and  women's 
talk  and  laughter  sounded  far,  anonymous, 
without  human  meaning,  under  the  festoons 
of  Japanese  wistaria,  and  the  trembling  paste- 
board stars. 

And  then  the  Spanish  number  was  done, 
and  the  dancers  were  gone,  and  the  faint 
clapping  of  hands  expired  through  the  rooms. 
Rod  Murray  had  asked  that  drinks  be 
brought  for  the  musicians,  and  he  himself 
drank  a  goblet  of  punch  quickly  down. 

"Let's  give  them  a  dance  number  now,  so 
the  guests  can  dance  while  the  dancers 
change  their  costumes,"  Rod  Murray  said, 
and  he  stayed  near  to  the  musicians,  not 
wanting  to  meet  the  Senior  Military  Govern- 
ment Officer's  offended  eyes.  "What  front 
were  you  on?"  he  suddenly  said,  and  he  stood 
looking  boldly  at  the  violinist's  face. 

"Oh,  nowhere.  I  wasn't  on  any  front,"  the 
violinist  said,  and  he  dropped  his  head,  as 
if  in  apology,  upon  the  violin's  wood.  "I 
lived  in  a  town  farther  up  toward  the  north, 
a  place  called  Kassel.  I  didn't  have  time  to 
get  to  an  air-raid  shelter.  I  was  home  on  fur- 
lough. That's  all  there  is  to  it,"  he  said. 

"Kassel,"  Rod  Murray  repeated.  He  set 
the  cut-glass  goblet  down  on  the  top  of  the 
grand  piano,  and  he  stood  there,  stunned  for 
a  moment,  at  the  sound  of  the  town's  name. 
"Kassel.  My  God,"  he  said.  "You  were  in 
Kassel." 

Before  they  began  to  play,  he  picked  up 
the  goblet  again,  and  he  finished  drinking 
the  punch  that  was  in  it.  And  it  seemed  to 
him  then  that  if  the  others,  the  Germans  and 
the  Americans  alike,  were  to  go  away  and 
leave  them  together  for  a  little  while,  some- 
thing quite  simple  and  quite  comprehensible 
might  still  be  said. 


The  Easy  Chair 

Whiskey  Is  for  Patriots 

Bernard  DeVoto 


Whiskey  has  been  the  drink  of  patriots 
ever  since  freedom  from  her  moun- 
tain-height unfurled  her  banner  to 
the  air.  The  American  people  achieved  na- 
tionality and  Old  Monongahely  in  the  same 
generation,  which  should  surprise  no  one, 
since  nations  flower  swiftly  once  their  genius 
has  budded.  Take  the  Irish.  They  were  a 
breed  of  half-naked  cave  dwellers  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  sin  and  somewhat  given  to 
contentiousness.  Then  the  gentle  St.  Patrick 
appeared  among  them.  He  taught  them  to 
make  usquebaugh  and  at  once  they  became 
the  most  cultured  people  in  the  world. 

Or  take  the  Indians.  They  were  a  genial 
people  on  whom  we  inflicted  repulsive  cruel- 
ties. (For  instance,  after  the  French  had 
educated  them  to  brandy  we  corrupted  their 
taste  with  rum.)  Yet  a  philosopher  may  won- 
der whether  they  had  it  in  them  to  rise  to 
cultural  distinction.  They  evoke  both  pity  and 
dismay:  north  of  Mexico  they  never  learned 
to  make  a  fermented  beverage,  still  less  a  dis- 
tilled one.  That  they  had  ingenuity  is  not 
to  be  denied  and  one  of  their  achievements 
is  a  marvel:  they  took  a  couple  of  wild 
grasses  and  bred  them  up  to  corn.  But  what 
did  they  do  with  corn?  Century  succeeded 
century  and,  content  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
food,  they  could  not  meet  the  challenge  on 
which,  as  Mr.  Toynbee  recognizes,  civiliza- 
tion hung.  Every  damp  spell  rotted  some  of 
their  stored  corn.  The  historian  watches,  his 
breathing  suspended,  and  sees  the  pointer 
settle  toward  decline.  They  threw  the  stuff 
out  for  the  birds,  rebuking  their  super- 
naturals,  and  never  knew  that  the  super- 
naturals  had  given  them  a  mash. 


The  Americans  got  no  help  from  heaven  or 
the  saints  but  they  knew  what  to  do  with 
corn.  In  the  heroic  age  our  forefathers  in- 
vented self-government,  the  Constitution, 
and  bourbon,  and  on  the  way  to  them  they 
invented  rye.  ("If  I  don't  get  rye  whiskey 
I  surely  will  die"  expresses  one  of  Mr.  Toyn- 
bee's  inexorable  laws  of  history  more  suc- 
cinctly than  ever  he  did.)  And  that  shows 
our  proper  place  in  the  international  order: 
no  other  nation  ever  gave  mankind  two  whis- 
keys. Like  our  political  institutions,  which 
would  be  inconceivable  without  them,  both 
express  our  national  characteristics;  both  are 
distilled  not  only  from  our  native  grains  but 
from  our  native  vigor,  suavity,  generosity, 
peacefulness,  and  love  of  accord. 

We  have  not  fully  lived  up  to  them 
but,  except  for  the  small  company  of 
the  best  who  keep  idealism  alight, 
have  been  content  to  live  less  purely  than  we 
might.  We  recognize  the  ideal:  we  have  em- 
bodied it  in  a  folk  saying  that  constitutes  our 
highest  tribute  to  a  first-class  man,  "He's  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  judge  of  good 
whiskey."  Unhappily  it  is  more  often  gen- 
erous than  deserved.  Anyone  who  will  work 
hard  enough  can  become  a  scholar  and  nearly 
anyone  can  have  or  acquire  gentility,  but 
there  are  never  many  judges  of  good  whiskey. 
Besides  you  and  me  there  are  only  a  few 
others.  One  reason  is  that  there  is  little  good 
whiskey  to  judge— we  do  not  hold  our  fellows 
to  the  fullness  of  the  nation's  genius. 

During  our  lapse  into  barbarism  there  was 
much  scorn  of  Prohibition  whiskey.  But  there 
was  just  about  as  much  good  whiskey  during 
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Prohibition  as  there  had  been  before  or  is 
now.  (It  was  then  that  a  taste  for  Scotch, 
previously  confined  to  a  few  rich  men  who 
drank  an  alien  liquor  as  a  symbol  of  conspic- 
uous waste,  spread  among  us— a  blight  which 
the  true-born  American  regards  as  more  de- 
structive to  the  ancient  virtues  than  com- 
munism. Regard  it  less  as  a  repudiation 
of  our  heritage  than  as  the  will  to  believe. 
If  we  paid  the  bootlegger  for  Scotch,  we 
thought,  we  might  get  the  Real  McCoy,  but 
one  whiskey  is  as  easily  made  as  another 
where  they  print  the  labels  and  compound 
the  flavoring.)  The  good  whiskey  was  hard 
to  find  then  but  when  hadn't  it  been?  Below 
the  level  of  the  truly  good  we  went  on 
drinking  the  same  stuff  we  had  drunk  before. 
We  are  still  drinking  it  now.  The  untutored 
are. 

The  bootlegger,  that  is,  did  just  what  the 
publican  had  done  during  our  golden  age, 
when  the  saloon  business  was  organized  on  a 
basis  of  straightforward,  standardized  adul- 
teration. Pick  up  any  manual  of  trade  prac- 
tices published  in  that  vanished  time.  You 
will  find  listed  eleven  grades  of  bourbon  (or 
rye)  that  the  proprietor  is  to  compound  on 
the  premises,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
cost  to  him.  The  first  five  contain  no  whiskey 
at  all;  they  are  neutral  spirits  plus  water  and 
some  sophisticating  ingredients;  the  cheapest 
one  has  no  flavoring  but  sugar.  The  next 
five  are  neutral  spirits  and  whiskey  mixed  in 
varying  proportions,  eight  to  one  in  the 
cheapest,  fifty-fifty  in  the  most  expensive,  plus 
flavoring  and  coloring  matter.  The  eleventh 
is  two  raw  whiskeys  in  equal  amounts,  plus  a 
dash  of  a  somewhat  better  one,  plus  prune 
juice  to  supply  body,  and  the  manual  says 
"this  is  considered  the  finest  of  all  grades,  as 
it  contains  no  spirits."  Getting  past  the 
eleventh,  you  reached  unadulterated  straight 
whiskey  at  its  youngest  and  could  then  pro- 
gress by  regular  steps  to  the  best  bonded 
stock.  If  you  could  trust  the  publican. 

In  our  enlightened  age  we  have  shifted  the 
burden  of  adulteration  from  the  proprietor  to 
a  working  partnership  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Everything  (almost)  is  printed  on  the  label 
for  you  to  see  and  if  you  want  less  fusel  oil' 
which  is  removed  by  the  distilling  process  but 
restored  in  the  flavoring  extract,  you  can 
climb  through  the  hierarchy  as  high  as  you 


choose  to.  If  you  trust  the  bar.  Do  not  be 
cynical:  there  are  some  bars  which  you  can 
trust  and  which  will  serve  you  no  greater  de- 
gree of  adulteration  than  you  may  order  by 
brand  name.  But  of  these,  how  many  can  you 
trust  not  to  practice  dilution?  If  you  have 
found  one,  you  have  found  a  jewel  and  you 
are  a  judge  of  good  whiskey. 

This  is  for  the  best.  Bars  are  for  conven- 
ience and  the  fleeting  hour  but  the 
Americans  are  a  home-loving  people 
and  the  devotions  proper  to  their  indigenous 
water  of  life  are  best  conducted  in  the  home. 
And  let  us  be  fair:  though  there  is  never 
much  good  whiskey,  there  is  always  enough 
to  supply  those  who  reverence  it.  Resolution, 
obstinacy,  and  the  spirit  of  our  pioneers  will 
take  you  to  it  in  the  end,  though  you  had 
better  provide  yourself  with  thick-soled  shoes, 
for  the  route  may  be  long  and  is  certain  to 
be  hard.  (Having  located  a  deposit,  you  will 
of  course  report  to  other  members  of  the 
fellowship  in  good  standing.)  Well,  how 
good  is  it?  Out  in  the  bourbon  country 
where  the  honor  of  the  taste  buds  runs  180- 
proof,  you  can  get  an  argument  in  ten  sec- 
onds and  a  duel  in  five  minutes  by  saying  that 
it  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  Men  weathered 
to  wisdom  by  long  experience  will  tell  you 
that  the  glory  departed  when  the  big  com- 
bine bought  up  the  little  local  distillery.  Con- 
trariwise, the  big  distiller  will  tell  you  that 
the  little  stillhouse  was  steadily  poisoning 
Kentucky— that  he  himself  with  his  prime  in- 
gredients and  methods  controlled  by  modern 
science  is  making  better  bourbon  than  the 
melancholy  gaffer  ever  tasted  in  the  old  time. 

Devoted  men,  hewing  a  way  through  masses 
of  legend,  superstition,  and  vulgar  error,  have 
come  out  with  one  finding  that  leans  a  little 
toward  the  opinion  of  the  elders.  The  old- 
time  distillers,  known  locally  as  the  priest- 
hood, put  their  whiskey  into  bond  below 
proof,  that  is  with  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
under  fifty.  Four  years  of  the  aging  process 
brought  it  to  proof  and  they  bottled  it  as  it 
was,  uncut. 

The  modern  distiller,  known  everywhere 
as  a  servant  of  the  people,  impelled  as  much 
by  government  regulation  as  by  the  higher 
excise,  bonds  his  stuff  at  a  few  per  cent  above 
proof.  Aging  in  bond  increases  the  percent- 
age still  more,  so  before  bottling  he  cuts  it 
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back  to  proof  with  water. 

There  is  instruction  here:  when  you  add 
water  to  whiskey,  you  change  the  taste.  In 
the  moment  of  devotion,  therefore,  the 
faithful  will  drink  it  straight.  And,  sirs,  let 
your  demeanor  be  worthy  of  that  moment. 
Attentively  but  slowly,  with  the  poise  of  a 
confidence  that  has  never  been  betrayed  since 
the  Founding  Fathers,  with  full  consciousness 
that  providence  has  bestowed  a  surpassing 
bounty  on  the  Americans  or  that  they  have 
earned  it  for  themselves.  Our  more  self- 
conscious  brethren,  the  oenophilists,  are  good 
men  too  and  must  not  be  dispraised  but  they 
vaingloriously  claim  more  than  we  can  allow. 
Their  vintages  do  indeed  have  many  sub- 
tleties but  they  are  not  superior  to  ours,  only 
different.  Like  first-rate  wines  true  rye 
and  true  bourbon  wake  delight  with  a  rich 
and  magical  plentitude  of  overtones  and 
rhymes  and  resolved  dissonances  and  a  con- 
trapuntal succession  of  fleeting  aftertastes. 
They  dignify  man  as  possessing  a  palate  that 
responds  to  them  and  ennoble  his  soul  as 
capable  of  shimmering  in  the  response. 

The  modern  distiller  will  tell  you  that 
whiskey  comes  to  full  maturity  in  its  sixth 
year,  that  thereafter  its  quality  declines.  Do 
not  believe  him.  He  does  not,  obviously,  be- 
lieve himself.  At  mounting  expense  he  keeps 
some  of  his  product  in  bond  for  eight  years 
and  charges  correspondingly,  and  the  result 
is  well  worth  the  mark-up.  Eight  years  is  the 
longest  period  for  which  he  can  get  bond 
but  at  still  greater  expense  he  keeps  some  in 
the  wood  for  four  years  more— and  with  a 
twelve-year-old  whiskey  at  hand  Americans 
can  hold  their  peace  and  let  who  will  praise 
alien  civilizations.  The  distiller  will  also  tell 
you  that  nothing  happens  to  the  finest  after 
it  is  bottled,  and  again  he  is  wrong.  He  is 
especially  wrong  about  rye.  In  the  spacious 
time  when  taxes  accounted  for  only  four- 
fifths  the  price  of  whiskey,  the  wise  bought  it 
by  the  keg,  in  fact  bought  many  kegs,  and 
bottled  it  themselves  and  laid  it  away  for 
their  posterity.  Better  to  inherit  a  rye  so  laid 
away  in  1915  than  great  riches.  I  have  known 
women  past  their  youth  and  of  no  blatant 
charm  to  make  happy  marriages  because 
Uncle  John,  always  deplored  as  a  wastrel  by 
the  family,  had  made  them  his  residual 
legatee. 

Such  a  marriage  is  always  successful;  an 
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helpmeet  so  dowered  will  never  lose  her 
worth  in  a  husband's  heart.  A  rye  thus  kept 
becomes  an  evanescence,  essential  grace.  It 
is  not  to  be  drunk  but  only  tasted,  and  to  be 
tasted  only  when  one  is  conscious  of  having 
lived  purely. 

We  drink  whiskey  straight  not  only  for 
the  palate's  sake  but  in  patriotic  com- 
memoration of  the  dead  who  made 
us  a  great  nation.  They  walked  up  to  the 
bar,  stood  on  their  own  two  feet  or  on  one 
foot  when  the  rail  had  been  polished  that 
morning,  and  called  for  whiskey  straight  in 
awareness  of  the  national  destiny,  and  we 
were  a  sound  society,  and  without  fear.  .  .  . 
All  those  decades,  all  those  bars.  The  St. 
Nicholas,  toward  which  the  Englishman 
on  tour  made  by  hackney  coach  direct  from 
the  boat,  so  that  the  magnificence  of  the  New 
World  could  burst  on  him  in  his  first  hour. 
The  Knickerbocker,  which  has  been  exactly 
reproduced  in  the  most  beautiful  corner  of 
paradise,  admission  by  card  only  and  saints 
to  serve  a  probationary  period  before  they 
can  get  cards.  The  Planters  House,  the  Mur- 
ray Hill,  the  Parker  House,  the  Palmer 
House,  the  Mark  Hopkins,  Joe's  Place,  the 
Last  Chance  Saloon— Pittsburgh  and  Painted 
Post  and  Phoenix,  New  Orleans  and  Nash- 
ville and  Nome— river  boats  and  tents  at 
trail's-end  and  tables  set  up  under  the  elms 
when  the  clergy  met  in  convocation  or  the 
young  gentlemen  graduated  from  college— the 
last  Americans  in  knee  breeches,  the  first  in 
trousers,  deacons  in  black  broadcloth,  planters 
in  white  linen,  cordwainers  and  hardrock  men 
and  conductors  of  the  steam  cars  and  drovers 
and  principals  of  seminaries  for  young  women 
and  circuit  riders  and  editors  and  sportsmen 
and  peddlers— twenty-two  hundred  counties, 
forty-eight  states,  the  outlying  possessions.  The 
roads  ran  out  in  dust  or  windswept  grass  and 
we  went  on,  we  came  to  a  river  no  one  had 
crossed  and  we  forded  it,  the  land  angled  up- 
ward and  we  climbed  the  peak  and  exulted, 
the  desert  stretched  ahead  and  we  plunged 
into  it— and  always  the  honeybee  flew  ahead 
of  us  and  there  was  a  hooker  of  the  real  stuff 
at  day's  end  and  one  for  the  road  tomorrow. 

Nothing  stopped  us,  nothing  could  stop  us 
so  long  as  the  corncob  plugged  the  mouth  of 
the  jug,  and  we  built  new  commonwealths 
and   constitutions   and    distilleries    as  we 
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traveled,  the  world  gaped,  and  destiny  said 
here's  how. 

But  there  are  times  when  neither  the 
palate  nor  patriotism  is  to  be  consulted,  and 
this  is  a  versatile  invention,  ministering  to 
many  needs.  That  other  supreme  American 
gift  to  world  culture,  the  martini  cocktail, 
will  do  only  at  its  own  hour— when  darkness 
begins  to  fall  from  the  wings  of  night  and  the 
heart  cries  out  for  a  swift  healing.  But  man's 
lot  is  hard  and  distressful  and  he  may  want  a 
drink  at  almost  any  hour,  midafternoon,  after 
dinner,  at  midnight,  and  some  say  in  the 
morning.  (These  last  were  reared  in  error, 
learned  to  drink  rum  at  their  mother's  knee, 
and  are  still  bound  by  the  silver  cord.)  At 
such  times  you  may  add  water  to  the  spirits 
of  America.  Charged  water  is  permitted  with 
rye,  if  you  like  it  that  way,  and  in  the  splen- 
did city  of  St.  Louis,  which  civilization  made 
her  abode  long  before  the  Yankees  stopped 
honing  their  crabbedness  on  rum,  you  may 
call  it  "seltzer."  But  always  plain  water  with 
the  corn-spirit,  "bourbon  and  branch  water" 
our  brethren  say  south  of  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  Line,  "bourbon  and  ditch"  west  of 
the  hundredth  meridian.  (You  may  detect 
the  presence  of  the  Adversary  by  a  faint  odor 
of  brimstone  and  a  request  for  ginger  ale.) 
And  no  ice.  Ice  is  for  cocktails. 

The  water  calls  on  our  genius  to  show  its 
gentleness,  taking  you  by  the  hand  and  lead- 
ing you  as  softly  as  the  flowers  breathe  toward 
beneficence.  Or  as  the  homing  bird  soars  on 
unmoving  wings  at  eventide.  On  this  firm 
foundation  the  Republic  stands.  In  England 
they  call  for  a  division  and  the  ministry  falls, 
in  Russia  they  shoot  a  thousand  commissars, 
but  in  freedom's  land  they  recess,  speak  the 
hallowed  name  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  send 
out  for  Dan'l's  standby  and  some  soda.  Strife 
ceases,  the  middle  way  is  found,  the  bill  gets 
passed,  and  none  shall  break  our  union. 

But  first  of  all  this  touch  softer  than 
woman's  is  to  restore  you  and  me  to 
humanity.  I  do  not  need  the  record,  a 
priest,  or  a  philosopher  to  remind  me  what 
I  am,  timorous,  self-deceived,  ground  down 


by  failure  and  betrayal  of  the  dream,  evi- 
dence that  though  mankind  has  evolved  past 
the  earthworm  it  has  not  got  much  farther. 
And  you,  you  don't  fool  me,  I  know  you,  I 
need  only  look  at  you  or  hear  you  speak— if 
you  were  to  quote  the  catechism,  "God  made 
me,"  you  would  be  boastfully  lying  and  on 
the  edge  of  blasphemy,  or  over  the  edge. 

The  hell  we  are.  This  is  merely  the  morose- 
ness  of  tired  and  buffeted  men  and  help  is  at 
hand  to  brush  the  illusion  away.  When 
weariness  and  discouragement  come  upon  us 
there  are  many  things  we  might  put  into  our 
heads  to  steal  away  our  brains— Marx,  the 
Koran,  Mein  Kampf,  addresses  made  at  Com- 
mencement or  on  Mother's  Day,  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  But  we  were  nourished  in  an  hon- 
orable tradition  and  we  don't,  and  I'll  have 
mine  with  soda.  The  barb  is  blunted,  the 
knife  sheathed;  a  star  appears  above  the  tree- 
top,  the  clatter  of  fools  dies  out,  and  all  un- 
seen there  was  a  fire  burning  on  the  hearth. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  see  each  other  as  we 
truly  are,  sound  men,  stout  hearts,  lovers  of 
the  true  and  upholders  of  the  good.  There's 
a  good  deal  in  what  you're  saying  and  you 
say  it  marvelously  well.  Dismay,  annoyance, 
resentment— we  should  have  remembered 
that  they  are  traps  the  world  sets  for  the  un- 
wary. The  battle  is  to  the  brave,  the  game 
to  the  skillful,  the  day's  job  to  who  shall  do  it 
fortified.  What  a  man  needs  is  a  moment  of 
quickening,  a  reminder  by  wisdom  laced  with 
a  little  water  that  there  are  dignity  and  gal- 
lant deeds  and  dauntlessness  and  disregard 
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of  the  odds,  that  evil  yields  and  the  shadows 
flee  away.  A  moment  of  renewal  and  then  get 
back  in  there  and  pitch,  we're  doing  all  right. 
Well,  maybe  a  short  one— and  hey,  there's 
Bill,  get  him  over  here  for  a  minute,  a  man 
needs  to  be  told  it's  all  a  lie. 

The  alchemists  never  found  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  but  they  knew  that  when  they 
did  it  would,  by  a  process  of  fermentation 
and  distillation,  transmute  base  metals  into 
gold.  They  were  on  the  right  track,  they 
made  a  good  start,  and  the  genius  of  America 
finished  the  job.  I  give  you  confusion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic. 
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Literary  Revivals 

The  critics  trawl  Oblivion 
With  comprehensive  hooks; 
Recovered  authors  fill  my  house, 
My  face  is  lined  with  books. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  (through  ruby  lids) 
What  resurrected  fames! 
Now  they're  fetching  Smollett  out 
And  I  not  through  with  James. 

I  make  a  rule  to  read  them  while 
I  breakfast,  lunch,  and  sup, 
But  some  have  died  a  second  time 
Before  I  take  them  up. 

Reviving's  rescued  half  of  such 
As  languished  on  the  shelf; 
Unless  they  let  the  rest  alone 
I'll  need  the  same  myself. 


On  Real  Property 

We  bought  a  house  because  we'd  spent 
So  much  so  fruitlessly  on  rent. 

Would,  God,  my  love  and  I  again 
Were  back  inside  the  frying  pan. 


To  a  Butter fly ,  Pursued  for 
My  Collection 

This  hobby  has  been  urgently 
Prescribed  for  therapy; 

If  I  don't  clap  this  net  on  you 
They'll  clap  one  over  me. 


Greenwich  Village  Revisited 

There's  a  residue  of  prior  fevers, 
Of  things  to  which  we  briefly  held 
the  keys 

In  the  memory  of  all  those  magic  base- 
ments 

Opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous 
seas. 


Fowler  s  Song 


Pheasants  in  their  fated  flight 

Make  my  spirit  soar; 
I  could  not  love  them  half  so  well 

Loved  I  not  pheasant  more. 
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Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  or  There's 
Nothing  New  Under  the  Moon  Either 

WHEN  bored  by  the  drone  of  the  wedlocked  pair, 
When  bromides  of  marriage  have  started  to  wear, 
Contemplate  those  of  the  crimson  affair: 

"I  had  to  see  you,"  and,  "Tonight  belongs  to  us." 

Skewered  on  bliss  of  a  dubious  sort 
Are  all  individuals  moved  to  consort 
With  creatures  inspiring  this  hackneyed  retort: 
"I  can't  fight  you  any  longer." 

Some  with  such  wheezes  have  gone  to  the  dead, 
Unwitting  that  Liebestod  lurked  up  ahead, 
That  pistols  would  perforate  them  as  they  said: 
"This  thing  is  bigger  than  both  of  us." 

Experimentation  in  matters  of  sin 
Pales  on  the  instant  it's  destined  to  win; 
Paramours  end  as  conformers  begin: 
"I  don't  want  just  this— I  want  you." 

Explorers  are  highly  unlikely  to  hear 
Novelties  murmured  into  their  ear; 
Checkered  with  such  is  the  checkered  career: 
"It's  not  you  I'm  afraid  of,  it's  myself." 

Such  liturgies  standardize  lovers  in  league 
That  someone  will  cry  in  the  midst  of  intrigue 
(And  someone  will  hear  in  the  midst  of  fatigue): 
"You  don't  want  me— yon  just  want  sex!" 

Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way 
Closing  at  last  on  the  ranging  roue; 
Who  plucks  a  primrose  plants  a  cliche: 
"We're  married  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven." 

The  dangerous  life  is  so  swiftly  prosaic 
You  might  as  well  marry  and  live  in  Passaic; 
It  ends  and  begins  in  established  mosaic: 
"I'm  all  mixed  up." 

The  lexicon's  written  for  groom  and  for  rake. 
Liaisons  are  always  a  give-and-take. 
Disillusionment's  certain  to  follow  a  break. 

"For  God's  sake  be  careful,  or  someone  will  hear  you  I" 


About  no  other  American  have  so  many 
/%  words  been  written  as  about  Abraham 
_jL~\.  Lincoln.  Jay  Monaghan's  Lincoln 
Bibliography  requires  1,079  pages  merely  to 
list  the  books  and  pamphlets  published  be- 
fore 1939,  when  even  the  experts  lost  count. 
On  library  shelves  the  multivolumed  biog- 
graphies  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Sandburg,  and 
Randall  stand  cover  to  cover  with  Lincoln 
Never  Smoked  a  Cigarette  and  Abraham 


Getting  Right 
with  Lincoln 


David  Donald 


Drawings  by  Sam  Norkin 


Lincoln  on  the  Coming  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor;  and  every  February  sees  a  fresh 
flood  of  Lincoln  day  oratory  and  verse. 

This  extraordinary  interest  in  the  detail 
of  Lincoln's  life  seems  the  more  astonishing 
in  the  light  of  his  low  contemporary  stand- 
ing. His  associates  were  sure  there  were 
greater  figures  in  their  era;  usually  they  had 
at  least  one  such  person  in  mind— and  close 
at  home  at  that.  Lincoln  they  thought  a  sim- 
ple Susan,  a  baboon,  a  gorilla,  an  aimless 
punster,  a  smutty  joker.  He  left  the  highway 
of  principle  to  pursue  the  devious  paths  of 
expediency.  A  "huckster  in  politics,"  sneered 
Wendell  Phillips,  "a  first-rate  second-rate 
man."  A  Springfield  neighbor  called  him 
"The  craftiest  and  most  dishonest  politician 
that  ever  disgraced  an  office  in  America."  "If 
I  wanted  to  paint  a  despot,  a  man  perfectly 
regardless  of  every  constitutional  right  of  the 
people,"  cried  Saulsbury  of  Delaware  in  the 
Senate,  "I  would  paint  the  hideous  form  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  ." 


David  Donald,  the  author  of  Lincoln's  Herndon,  the  first  biography  of  Lincoln's  bio- 
grapher, has  been  studying  various  aspects  of  the  Lincoln  legend  in  America  ever  since 
he  began  work  on  that  book.  He  is  associate  professor  of  history  at  Smith  College. 
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Not  even  assassination  at  once  translated 
Lincoln  into  sainthood.  "The  decease  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  a  great  national  bereavement," 
conceded  Representative  J.  M.  Ashley  of 
Ohio,  "but  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  so  much  of 
a  national  loss."  Within  eight  hours  of  his 
murder  Republican  congressmen  in  secret 
caucus  agreed  that  "his  death  is  a  godsend  to 
our  cause."  Andrew  Johnson,  they  believed, 
would  carry  through  the  proposed  social  revo- 
lution in  the  South  which  the  conciliatory 
Lincoln  had  blocked.  Now,  crowed  Ben 
Wade,  "there  will  be  no  trouble  running  the 
government." 

But  politicians  of  all  parties  were  ap- 
parently startled  by  the  extent  of  the 
national  grief  over  Lincoln  and,  poli- 
tician-like, they  decided  to  capitalize  upon 
it.  Democrats  were,  of  course,  under  a  handi- 
cap, but  a  surprising  number  of  them  now 
discovered  that  they  had  really  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  Lincoln  administration.  That 
vicious  Copperhead  sheet,  the  Chicago  Times, 
discerned  "indications  of  the  last  few  days 
of  [Lincoln's]  life  that  he  might  command 
[Democratic]  support  on  the  close  of  the 
war,"  and  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  reported 
that  even  the  peace  men  had  begun  "to  turn 
toward  Lincoln  for  deliverance." 

The  Republicans'  claim  to  Lincoln  was 
surely  somewhat  more  plausible  and,  being 
in  a  majority  in  Congress,  they  were  able 
to  make  it  good  by  staging  a  three-week 
funeral  procession,  witnessed  by  seven  mil- 
lion persons,  in  which  Lincoln's  body  was 
dragged  by  special  train,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  mourning  bells  and  wailing  choirs, 
through  the  principal  cities  of  the  North. 
Democrat  Charles  Mason  of  Iowa  thought 
the  whole  affair  a  political  trick,  like  the 
"crafty  skill  of  Mark  Anthony  [sic]  in  dis- 
playing to  the  Roman  people  the  bloody 
mantle  of  Caesar."  Republican  Radicals,  he 
felt,  in  seeking  a  vindictive  peace  and  a  new 
social  order  for  the  South,  wanted  "to  make 
.  .  .  political  capital  out  of  the  murder.  They 
wish[ed]  to  strengthen  their  hands  and 
brutalize  the  hearts  of  the  Northern  people 
till  there  shall  be  general  concurrence  in  all 
measures  of  confiscation  and  extermina- 
tion. .  .  ." 

That  was  precisely  what  the  Radicals  in- 
tended and  did.  Their  Lincoln  eulogies  were 


carefully  directed  toward  proving  that  Demo- 
crats had  been  in  part  responsible  for  Lin- 
coln's death  and  toward  demonstrating  that 
Negro  suffrage  was  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  traitors  from  returning  to  power. 
In  his  Lincoln  oration  in  Boston,  Charles 
Sumner,  theorist  for  the  Radical  faction,  care- 
fully interjected  a  strong  plea  for  Negro  en- 
franchisement, which  his  party  friends  found 
"very  cunning." 

Meanwhile  a  third  contender  for  the  Lin- 
colnian  mantle  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  new  President.  After 
a  momentary  aberration  in  which  he  seemed 
more  radical  than  the  Radicals,  Johnson 
adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the 
South,  granting  general  amnesty  and  exacting 
neither  confiscation  of  property  nor  Negro 
suffrage. 

All  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  Radicals  was 
bad  enough  but  he  did  it  all  in  the  name 
of  Lincoln.  William  H.  Seward,  who  con- 
tinued as  Secretary  of  State,  assured  all  comers 
that  the  Johnson  reconstruction  plans  "grew 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln," 
and  in  his  proclamations  setting  up  provi- 
sional governments  in  the  South,  the  Presi- 
dent specifically  referred  to  Lincoln's  earlier 
actions  as  his  precedents. 

Republican  Radicals  were  furious.  John- 
son they  considered  a  quisling,  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  he  threatened  to  divert 
the  idolization  of  Lincoln,  so  carefully  fos- 
tered by  the  Radicals,  into  support  of  an 
anti-radical  program. 

"Is  there  no  way  to  arrest  the  insane  course 
of  the  President  .  .  .  ?"  groaned  Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

There  was  a  way,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
of  an  oversimplification  to  regard  the  ensuing 
struggle  between  President  and  Congress  as  a 
ghoulish  tugging  at  Lincoln's  shroud;  both 
parties  needed  to  identify  Lincoln  with  their 
respective  reconstruction  programs.  It  was  a 
vindictive  quarrel,  and  shrill  denunciation  by 
the  one  faction  provoked  harsher  abuse  from 
the  other.  Johnson,  publicly  branding  Sum- 
ner, Stevens,  and  Wendell  Phillips  as 
"opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
this  government,"  asked  petulantly:  "Are 
[they]  .  .  .  not  satisfied  .  .  .  with  one  martyr? 
Does  not  the  blood  of  Lincoln  appease  [their] 
.  .  .  vengeance  and  wrath  .  .  .  ?"  And  Ben 
Butler,  speaking  for  the  Radicals  thus  ac- 
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cused,  replied  by  impeaching  the  President 
before  the  Senate:  "By  murder  most  foul 
.  .  .  [Johnson]  succeeded  to  the  Presidency, 
and  is  the  elect  of  an  assassin  to  that  high 
office.  .  .  ."  In  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention of  1868  it  was  openly  charged  that 
"the  treachery  of  Andrew  Johnson  .  .  .  cost  us 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  rival  parties  of  the  Reconstruction 
era  were  not,  of  course,  historians  quib- 
bling over  a  footnote.  They  were  poli- 
ticians seeking  power,  and  they  invoked  Lin- 
coln's name  to  win  votes.  Among  the  Negroes 
of  the  South  they  knew  that  identification 
with  Lincoln  might  assure  a  candidate  of 
victory.  In  Lexington,  South  Carolina,  for 
instance,  the  fall  elections  of  1867  were  ex- 
pected to  be  close,  and  Radicals  felt  they 
must  carry  the  entire  Negro  vote.  Proudly 
the  ward  heeler  wrote  Charles  Sumner  of 
their  methods.  The  Republicans  secretly 
printed  their  own  ballots,  to  be  distributed 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  which  "were  to 
contain  a  sign  .  .  .  and  by  it,  we  hoped  to 
conquer."  "I  inclose  a  ticket,"  he  continued, 
"and  you  will  see  the  sign— no  less  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  martyr  to  Liberty— and 
no  colored  man  dared  refuse  it— nor  did  one 
single  one  fail  to  vote  it.  .  .  .  When  our 
ticket  distributers  .  .  .  showed  their  tickets 
with  the  face  of  Lincoln,  their  eyes  beamed 
with  gratitude,  and  one  old  worn  out  freed- 
man  exclaimed  'Tank  God,  I  tought  he 
would  send  you  to  us!'" 

In  the  Northern  states  Republican  use  of 
the  Lincoln  symbol  was  somewhat  more  lit- 
erate but  scarcely  less  emotional.  During  the 
campaign  of  1868,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  whose 
conversion  to  Lincolnian  views  might  be 
termed  posthumous,  swept  his  Pennsylvania 
audiences  for  Grant  by  reading  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  Then  he  said,  tearfully:  "That 
is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  through  the  lips 
of  Abraham  Lincoln!  .  .  .  You  hear  the  voice 
of  Father  Abraham  here  to-night.  Did  he  die 
in  vain?  .  .  .  Let  us  here,  every  one,  with  up- 
lifted hand,  declare  before  Almighty  God 
that  the  precious  gift  of  this  great  heritage, 
consecrated  in  the  blood  of  our  soldiers,  shall 
never  perish  from  the  earth!  Now,"  and  he 
uplifted  his  hands,  "all  hands  to  God.  I 
swear  it!"  After  which  his  auditors  all 
presumably  went  out  and  voted  Republican. 
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A  fter  Johnson  was  defeated,  it  seemed  to 
f\  be  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party, 
J,  \  one  and  inseparable.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  that  other  parties  could  not  reverence 
and  admire  Lincoln  as  a  great  American. 
The  Republican  party  never  claimed  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Lincoln  memory  any 
more  than  it  assumed  all  virtue  and  integrity 
for  its  members;  but  in  both  instances  it  was 
clear  to  the  right-thinking  who  was  the  ma- 
jority stockholder.  In  periodical  campaign 
addresses  Republicans  invoked  the  Great 
Emancipator  to  bless  the  good  cause  and  to 
smite  the  unrighteous.  To  some  these  terms 
might  need  definition,  but  not  to  Repub- 
licans. Lincoln  they  were  sure  would  favor 
the  high  tariff;  urge  the  annexation  of  the 
Philippines;  oppose  greenbackism,  socialism, 
populism,  and  labor  unions;  fight  the  income 
tax;  and  assail  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  World  Court. 

Every  four  years  Republican  hopefuls 
sought— and  presumably  secured— Lincoln's 
endorsement.  According  to  the  campaign 
literature,  Lincoln  invariably  bore  marked 
physical  or  moral  resemblance  to  the  party's 
candidates,  including  such  unlikely  persons 
as  William  McKinley,  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  Calvin  Coolidge.  Year  after  year  Re- 
publican politicos  reviewed  their  party's  line- 
age in  Lincoln  Day  addresses  which  the  world 
has  little  noted  nor  long  remembered.  One 
oration,  however,  deserves  to  be  treasured, 
that  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  commencing: 
"Destiny  made  Lincoln  the  agency  of  fulfill- 
ment, held  the  inherited  covenant  inviolate 
and  gave  him  to  the  ages.  No  words  can  mag- 
nify or  worship  glorify."  As  W.  S.  Gilbert 
observed,  "The  meaning  doesn't  matter  if  it's 
only  idle  chatter  of  a  transcendental  kind." 

The  Lincoln  cult  in  literature  was  closely 
connected  with  this  party  tradition.  The 
laudatory  Lincoln  biographies— those  of 
Holland,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  and  the  like — 
were  written  by  men  who  firmly  believed 
that,  next  to  the  dog,  the  Republican  party 
was  man's  best  friend.  Orated  George  S. 
Boutwell,  somewhat  inaccurately:  "The  Re- 
publican Party  gave  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  op- 
portunity on  which  his  fame  rests,  and  his 
fame  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Republican 
party.  .  .  .  When  we  set  forth  the  character 
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and  services  of  Mr.  Lincoln  we  set  forth  as 
well  the  claims  of  the  Republican  party  to 
the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try.  .  .  . 

Not  until  1887  did  the  party  formally 
begin  holding  annual  rallies  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  By  that  time  the  outlines  of 
the  Lincolnian  icon  were  fading  in  even  the 
most  tenacious  Republican  memory,  and  a 
yearly  banquet  offered  the  dual  opportunity 
to  retouch  the  portrait  and  to  refill  the  party 
treasury.  This  useful  custom  rapidly  spread, 
and  today  most  major  Republican  congrega- 
tions hold  dinners  on  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Annually  these  somewhat  grim  rites  of  early 
spring  are  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and 
drearier  reading  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  seventeenth  annual 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican Club,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
1903.  Some  five  hundred  men  attended— their 
wives  were  segregated  in  these  happy,  bygone 
days— and  ate  the  seven-course  dinner.  As  the 
menu  was  in  French,  Lincoln  probably  could 
not  have  ordered;  and  as  the  food,  as  is  usual 
at  banquets,  was  reported  atrocious,  he  per- 
haps would  not  have  wished  to.  Later  the 
"handsomely  gowned"  women  were  permitted 
to  join  their  spouses,  electricity  illuminated 
the  figure  of  an  elephant  behind  the  speakers' 
table,  and  Lincoln's  spirit  was  invoked  to  be 
present.  The  presiding  officer  read  regrets 
from  dignitaries  unable  to  attend— Senators, 


Supreme  Court  Justices,  party  bigwigs.  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote:  "I  feel  that 
not  merely  the  Republican  Party,  but  all 
believers  in  the  country,  should  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  keep  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln."  That  was  about 
the  only  nonpartisan  note  of  the  evening. 

There  followed— as  always— addresses.  The 
chief  speaker  was  ex-Governor  Frank  S.  Black 
of  New  York,  chosen  for  his  alleged  Lincoln- 
ian resemblance.  "There  are  subjects,"  he 
began,  "upon  which  nothing  new  can  be  said" 
—but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  continuing. 
His  theme  was  the  advantage  of  Lincoln's 
poverty.  "The  child  may  shiver  in  the  fury 
of  the  blast  which  no  maternal  tenderness  can 
shield  him  from,  but  he  may  feel  a  helpless 
tear  drop  upon  his  cheek  which  will  keep 
him  warm  till  the  snows  of  time  have  cov- 
ered his  hair."  His  well-clad  auditors,  safe 
from  the  wintry  blast,  applauded.  "It  is  not 
wealth  that  counts  in  the  making  of  the 
world,  but  character.  .  .  .  Give  me  the  hut 
that  is  small  enough,  the  poverty  that  is  deep 
enough,  the  love  that  is  great  enough,  and  I 
will  raise  from  them  the  best  there  is  in 
human  character."  And  again  his  hearers, 
who,  after  all,  were  considerably  poorer  for 
their  attendance  at  this  gathering,  applauded 
the  virtues  of  poverty. 

After  some  minutes— a  good  many  minutes 
—more  of  this,  a  Vermont  judge  spoke  on 
Lincoln  and  Wendell  Phillips.  Then  Con- 
gressman Cushman  of  Washington  followed 
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on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Northwest," 
concluding:  "And  with  no  sordid  thought  of 
gain  for  myself  or  for  my  party,  I  say  that  it 
beats  in  every  throb  of  my  heart  tonight  that 
the  greatest  good,  the  grandest  future,  and 
the  most  immortal  destiny  of  our  nation  lies 
[sic]  with  the  Republican  Party."  Another 
congressman  then  talked  about  "Lincoln's 
War  Secretary,"  but  his  remarks  have  for- 
tunately not  been  preserved.  Late  at  night, 
in  various  stages  of  numbness  the  guests 
escaped,  clutching  their  sacred  relics  of  the 
reincarnation  which  they  had  just  witnessed 
—watch  fobs  showing  Lincoln  swinging  a 
woodman's  mallet. 

Ill 

For  decades  the  Republican  claim  to 
Lincoln  so  repeatedly  asserted  went  vir- 
tually unquestioned.  Though  minor 
parties  from  time  to  time  jeered  that  a  Mc- 
Kinley  or  a  Coolidge  had  hardly  the  physique 
for  a  rail-splitter,  Democrats  for  the  most  part 
respected  the  Republican  title.  Grover  Cleve- 
land, for  instance,  making  a  tour  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  1887,  carefully  avoided  a  stop  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  not  because  he  lacked 
admiration  for  Lincoln  but  because  he  felt 
that  the  Lincoln  shrines  were  Republican 
preserves.  Woodrow  Wilson  did  make  Lin- 
coln Day  speeches— and  to  Democrats,  at  that 
—but  he  admitted  the  prior  Republican  claim 
by  beginning:  "I  sometimes  think  it  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  that  the  present  Republican 
party  should  have  sprung  from  Lincoln,  but 
that  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence. .  .  ." 

In  1912,  however,  Lincoln  became  a  parti- 
san issue.  Denying  any  wish  to  "treat  [Lin- 
coln's] name  as  a  mere  party  symbol,"  Presi- 
dent Taft  claimed  Lincoln  as  a  regular  who 
would  never  ally  himself  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Progressives.  "Lincoln  knew  no 
such  word  as  insurgent,"  ex-Congressman 
Charles  F.  Scott  echoed  his  chief,  "for  it  never 
entered  his  mind  to  consider  himself  more  im- 
portant than  his  principles."  But  Theodore 
Roosevelt  insisted  that  Lincoln  was  on  his 
side:  "The  official  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  today  are  the  spiritual  heirs  of  the  men 
who  warred  against  Lincoln,  who  railed  at 
him  as  a  revolutionist,  .  .  .  who  accused  him 
of  being  a  radical,  an  innovator,  an  opponent 
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of  the  Constitution,  and  an  enemy  of  prop- 
erty." By  1916,  however,  in  Lincoln's  name, 
Roosevelt  urged  his  Progressive  following  to 
return  to  the  regular  party  ranks;  Lincoln 
had  come  home. 

It  was  not  until  1932  that  another  serious 
effort  was  made  to  raid  the  Republican 
closet  and  steal  the  stovepipe  hat. 
Harassed  Herbert  Hoover,  making  the  tradi- 
tional pilgrimage  to  Springfield,  likened  him- 
self to  Lincoln  in  the  dark  days  of  1864  and 
found  victory  over  the  depression  just  a 
matter  of  fighting  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  took 
all  summer.  Traditionally  Democrats  had 
regarded  such  oratory  as  an  exclusively  Re- 
publican prerogative,  but  now  a  new  spirit 
had  entered  that  party.  James  A.  Farley 
piously  pronounced  himself  "shocked"  at 
Hoover's  partisan  use  of  the  Lincoln  symbol, 
and  Gifford  Pinchot  declared  that  Lincoln  in 
these  sad  days  "would  not  get  to  first  base" 
with  the  Republican  party  on  "his  platform 
of  human  rights."  It  was  even  suggested  that 
campaigning  Governor  Franklin  Roosevelt 
might  make  an  address  at  Lincoln's  tomb,  a 
report  that  caused  shocked  cries  of  "sacrilege" 
among  Springfield  Republicans,  one  of  whom 
threatened  an  injunction  to  stop  this  Demo- 
cratic outrage. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  then  speak  as  Lin- 
coln's successor,  but  he  was  very  shortly  to 
assume  the  mantle  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
In  fact,  he  seemed  to  rummage  through  the 
clothes  closet  of  American  history  and  take 
his  pick  of  garments.  He  understood  what 
was  meant  by  "the  usable  past."  The  notion 
that  Lincoln  was  a  Republican,  President 
Roosevelt  dismissed  as  an  idea  as  outmoded 
as  the  horse  and  buggy,  the  balanced  budget, 
and  the  nine-man  Supreme  Court.  His  was 
the  new  interpretation  of  history.  "Does  any- 
one maintain  that  the  Republican  party  from 
1868  to  1938  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  years  under  Theodore  Roosevelt)  was 
the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln?"  he  queried. 
Lincoln  he  named  along  with  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  and  Wilson  (Henry  Wallace  was  to 
add  the  prophet  Amos  and  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  mob)  as  a  father  of  the  New  Deal. 

Repeatedly  the  New  Dealers  urged  their 
claim  to  the  Lincoln  tradition.  Mayor 
Fiorello  LaGuardia  was  positive  that  present- 
day  Republicans  "have  nothing  in  common" 
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with  Lincoln.  Quite  the  contrary.  Was  it 
not  Lincoln  who  said  "the  legitimate  object 
of  government  is  to  do  for  a  community  of 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but 
cannot  do  for  themselves,  in  their  separate 
and  individual  capacities"?  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  so  taken  with  this  apparent  justification 
of  the  New  Deal's  economic  policies  that  he 
quoted  the  statement  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions. On  specific  issues  Democrats  cited 
Lincoln  with  devastating  effectiveness.  Re- 
publicans who  reacted  with  shocked  horror 
to  President  Roosevelt's  denunciation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  reminded  by  Attorney 
General  Homer  Cummings  that  Lincoln  too 
had  attacked  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  defended  his  court- 
packing  scheme,  he  observed  that  Lincoln 
also  had  increased  the  number  of  Supreme 
Court  justices. 

t*ot  surprisingly,  most  Republicans 
were  irate  at  this  Democratic  effort  to 
I  ^|  get  in  on  their  act.  Very  few  would 
agree  with  Wendell  Willkie,  who  deplored  all 
partisan  use  of  national  heroes  and  in  effect 
urged  an  armistice.  ".  .  .  Neither  Mr.  Roose- 
velt nor  I  myself  are  great  men,"  he  observed, 
in  what  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst 
guesses  in  recent  history.  "Neither  of  us  has 
demonstrated  any  of  the  qualities  of  great- 
ness .  .  .  [of]  Washington  or  Lincoln.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  in  the  discussions  of  an  issue  of  a 
campaign,  ...  it  will  do  us  no  good  to  draw 
these    historical    illusions."     (The  printer 


spelled  it  so— a  Democrat,  no  doubt.)  "The 
question  is  .  .  .  What  does  he  believe,  and 
what  do  I  believe?" 

But  most  Republicans  were  not  so  willing 
to  surrender  their  political  treasure.  The 
New  Deal's  claim  to  Lincoln  was  a  dirty 
Roosevelt  trick,  they  snarled.  Year  after  year, 
during  the  dark  New  Deal  days,  Republicans 
continued  to  rally  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  and 
they  "sacrificed  thousands  of  banquet  chickens 
to  the  memory  of  their  patron  saint  and  their 
speakers  said  Roosevelt  was  becoming  a  dic- 
tator." In  1939,  for  instance,  Herbert  Hoover 
was  willingly  recalled  from  an  unwilling  re- 
tirement to  address  the  Waldorf-Astoria  din- 
ner and  to  rebuke  the  Democrats  for  riding 
on  the  Republican  range.  "Whatever  this 
New  Deal  system  is,"  the  ex-President 
snapped,  "it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  come 
from  Abraham  Lincoln."  Other  Republicans 
were  positive  Lincoln  would  oppose  the  high 
income  tax,  social  security,  the  court-reor- 
ganization scheme,  aid  to  Britain,  and  a  third 
term.  Lincoln  would  especially  have  detested 
the  un-Americanism  of  the  New  Deal,  de- 
clared Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  "Dictatorship  threatens 
to  engulf  the  liberties  of  the  American  peo- 
ple," the  Colonel  darkly  warned.  "A  band 
of  conspirators  including  one  Felix  Frank- 
furter, like  Adolf  Hitler,  born  an  Austrian, 
impregnated  with  the  historic  doctrine  of 
Austrian  absolutism,  plans  to  inflict  this 
Oriental  atrocity  upon  our  Republican  peo- 
ple. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
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been  corrupted  with  bribes.  .  .  .  Four  billion 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  ...  has  been 
appropriated  to  corrupt  the  electors.  The 
unscrupulous  .  .  .  Jim  Farley  is  at  work  be- 
hind the  smiling  mask  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
to  bring  the  end  of  self-government  in  the 
world.  ...  In  this  grave  moment,  I  recall  to 
you  these  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  ." 

IV 

Despite  these  plaintive  efforts  to  re- 
claim him,  Lincoln  was  by  now 
everybody's  grandfather.  No  reputa- 
ble political  organization  could  omit  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Great  Emancipator,  nor  could 
the  disreputable  ones.  In  pre-McCarran  Act 
days  the  Communist  party  staged  Lincoln- 
Lenin  rallies  in  February,  and  even  today 
the  party  headquarters  in  New  York  are 
adorned  with  Lincoln's  photographs.  Neither 
the  "Republican-Liberty  League-Hearst  com- 
bination" nor  the  Democratic  party,  "whose 
main  base  is  the  reactionary  Solid  South," 
was  the  legitimate  heir  of  Lincoln,  claimed 
Earl  Browder.  "The  times  call  again  for  a 
Lincoln,  for  a  new  party,  for  a  new  pro- 
gram." At  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist, Lincoln  was  also  a  vegetarian,  a 
socialist,  a  prohibitionist,  a  greenbacker,  and 
a  proponent  of  Union  Now. 

In  the  1948  election,  everybody  was  for 
Lincoln.  Dixiecrats  remembered  that  Lin- 
coln, as  a  fellow  Southerner,  preferred  letting 
the  race  problem  work  itself  out.  Henry 
Wallace's  Progressives  asserted  they  were  heirs 
of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  according  to  his  running  mate, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Lincoln- 
spiritual  rather  than  physical,  one  judges— 
and  President  Truman  claimed  that  if  Lin- 
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coin  were  alive,  he  would  be  a  Democrat. 
Finally  Lincoln  has  become  a  nonpartisan, 
nonsectional  hero.  It  seems,  as  Congressman 
Everett  Dirksen  solemnly  assured  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  that  these  days-  the  first  task 
of  a  politician  is  "to  get  right  with  .  .  .  Lin- 
coln." 

Obviously  all  this  ballyhoo  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  continually  growing 
Lincoln  legend,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  ex- 
planation alone.  Other  party  greats  have 
been  cited  and  discarded.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anyone  in  1950  asking,  "What  would 
Charles  Sumner  do  if  he  were  here  today?" 
One  reason  is  that  it  is  perfectly  simple  to 
ascertain  what  Sumner  would  do.  Perhaps 
the  secret  of  Lincoln's  continuing  vogue  is 
his  essential  ambiguity.  He  can  be  cited  on 
all  sides  of  all  questions.  "My  policy,"  he 
used  to  say,  "is  to  have  no  policy." 

A  moralist  may  deplore  Lincoln's  noncom- 
mittal, pragmatic  attitude,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  fundamental  opportun- 
ism is  characteristic  of  major  American  po- 
litical leaders  from  Jefferson  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Our  great  Presidents  have  joyously 
played  the  political  piano  by  ear,  making  up 
the  melody  as  they  go.  At  only  one  time  have 
rigid  ideologists  dominated  our  national  gov- 
ernment—the Sumners  of  the  North,  the  Jef- 
ferson Davises  of  the  South— and  the  result 
was  near  disaster.  Today  badly  frightened  if 
well  intentioned  citizens  are  calling  upon 
historians  and  teachers  to  draw  up  a  rigid 
credo  for  Americanism,  to  teach  "American 
valines."  To  do  so  is  to  forget  Lincoln's  non- 
ideological  approach.  In  our  age  of  anxiety 
it  is  pertinent  to  remember  that  our  most 
enduring  political  symbolism  derives  from 
Lincoln,  whose  one  dogma  was  an  absence  of 
dogma. 


Aide  Memoire  to  Certain  Foreign  Offices 

And  it  will  always  happen  that  the  one  who  is  not  your  friend  will 
L  want  you  to  remain  neutral,  and  the  one  who  is  your  friend  will 
require  you  to  declare  yourself  by  taking  arms.  Irresolute  princes,  to 
avoid  present  dangers,  usually  follow  the  way  of  neutrality  and  are 
mostly  ruined  by  it. 

— Niccol6  Machiavelli,  in  The  Prince,  about  1516. 


The  Expanding  Universe 


The  Nature  of  the  Universe,  Part  V 


Fred  Hoyle 


AT  the  risk  of  seeming  a  little  repetitive  I 
f\  should  like  to  begin  my  last  article  by 
/  %  recalling  some  of  our  previous  results. 
One  of  the  things  I  have  been  trying  to  do  is 
to  break  up  our  survey  of  the  Universe  into 
distinct  parts.  We  started  with  the  Sun  and 
our  system  of  planets.  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  system  we  took  a  model  with  the 
Sun  represented  by  a  ball  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  In  spite  of  this  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  scale  we  found  that  our  model  would 
still  cover  the  area  of  a  small  town.  On  the 
same  scale  the  Earth  has  to  be  represented  by 
a  speck  of  dust,  and  the  nearest  stars  are  2,000 
miles  away.  So  it  is  quite  unwieldly  to  use 
this  model  to  describe  the  position  of  even 
the  closest  stars. 

Some  other  means  had  to  be  found  to  get 
to  grips  with  the  distances  of  the  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way.  Choosing  light  as  our  measure 
of  distance,  we  saw  that  light  takes  several 
years  to  travel  to  us  from  nearby  stars,  and 
that  many  of  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  are 
at  a  distance  of  as  much  as  1,000  light-years. 
But  the  Milky  Way  is  only  a  small  bit  of  a 
great  disk-shaped  system  of  gas  and  stars  that 
is  turning  in  space  like  a  great  wheel.  The 
diameter  of  the  disk  is  about  60,000  light- 
years.  This  distance  is  so  colossal  that  there 
has  only  been  time  for  the  disk  to  turn  round 


about  twenty  times  since  the  oldest  stars  were 
born— about  4,000,000,000  years  ago.  And 
this  is  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  speed  of 
nearly  1,000,000  miles  an  hour  at  which  the 
outer  parts  of  the  disk  are  moving.  We  also 
saw  that  the  Sun  and  our  planets  lie  together 
near  the  edge  of  our  Galaxy,  as  this  huge  disk 
is  called. 

Tow  we  shall  go  out  into  the  depths  of 
space  far  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
I  ^|  own  Galaxy.  Look  out  at  the  heavens 
on  a  clear  night;  if  you  want  a  really  impres- 
sive sight  do  so  from  a  steep  mountainside 
or  from  a  ship  at  sea.  As  I  have  said  before, 
by  looking  at  any  part  of  the  sky  that  is  dis- 
tant from  the  Milky  Way  you  can  see  right 
out  of  the  disk  that  forms  our  Galaxy.  What 
lies  out  there?  Not  just  scattered  stars  by 
themselves,  but  in  every  direction  space  is 
strewn  with  whole  galaxies,  each  one  like  our 
own.  Most  of  these  other  galaxies— or  extra- 
galactic  nebulae  as  astronomers  often  call 
them— are  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  vast  numbers  of  them  can  be  ob- 
served with  a  powerful  telescope.  When  I 
say  that  these  other  galaxies  are  similar  to 
our  Galaxy,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
exactly  alike.  Some  are  much  smaller  than 

Copyright,  1950,  by  Fred  Hoyle. 
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ours,  others  are  not  disk -shaped  but  nearly 
spherical  in  form.  The  basic  similarity  is  that 
they  are  all  enomous  clouds  of  gas  and  stars, 
each  one  with  anything  from  100,000,000  to 
10,000,000,000  or  so  members. 

Although  most  of  the  other  galaxies  are 
somewhat  different  from  ours,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  some  of  them  are  indeed  very 
like  our  Galaxy  even  so  far  as  details  are  con- 
cerned. By  good  fortune  one  of  the  nearest 
of  them,  only  about  700,000  light-years  away, 
seems  to  be  practically  a  twin  of  our  Galaxy. 
You  can  see  it  for  yourself  by  looking  in  the 
constellation  of  Andromeda.  With  the  naked 
eye  it  appears  as  a  vague  blur,  but  with  a 
powerful  telescope  it  shows  up  as  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  all  astronomical  objects. 
On  a  good  photograph  of  it  you  can  easily 
pick  out  places  where  there  are  great  clouds 
of  dust.  These  clouds  are  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  in  our  own  Galaxy  produces  the 
troublesome  fog  I  mentioned  in  earlier  talks. 
It  is  this  fog  that  stops  us  from  seeing  more 
than  a  small  bit  of  our  own  Galaxy.  If  you 
want  to  get  an  idea  of  what  our  Galaxy 
would  look  like  if  it  were  seen  from  outside, 
the  best  way  is  to  study  this  other  one  in 
Andromeda.  If  the  truth  be  known  I  expect 
that,  in  many  places  there,  living  creatures 
are  looking  out  across  space  at  our  Galaxy. 
They  must  be  seeing  much  the  same  spectacle 
as  we  see  when  we  look  at  their  galaxy. 

It  would  be  possible  to  say  a  great  deal 
about  all  these  other  galaxies:  how  they  are 
spinning  round  like  our  own;  how  their 
brightest  stars  are  supergiants,  just  like  those 
of  our  Galaxy;  and  how  in  those  where  super- 
giants  are  common,  wonderful  spiral  patterns 
are  found.  A  question  that  interests  me  very 
much  is  whether  these  spiral  patterns  are 
connected  with  the  tunneling  process  I  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  article.  We  can  also  find 
exploding  stars  in  these  other  galaxies.  In 
particular,  supernovae  are  so  brilliant  that 
they  show  up  even  though  they  are  very  far 
off.  Now  the  existence  of  supernovae  in  other 
galaxies  has  implications  for  our  cosmology. 
You  will  remember  that  I  described  the  way 
in  which  planetary  systems  like  our  own 
come  into  being;  the  basic  requirement  of 
the  process  was  the  supernova  explosion.  So 
we  can  conclude,  since  supernovae  occur  in 
the  other  galaxies,  planetary  systems  must 
exist  there  just  as  in  our  own.  Moreover,  by 
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observing  the  other  galaxies  we  get  a  far  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  rate  at  which  supernovae 
occur  than  we  could  ever  get  from  our 
Galaxy  alone.  A  general  survey  by  the  Amer- 
ican observers  Baade  and  Zwicky  has  shown 
that  on  the  average  there  is  a  supernova  ex- 
plosion every  four  or  five  hundred  years  in 
each  galaxy.  So,  remembering  one  previous 
argument,  you  will  see  that  on  the  average 
each  galaxy  must  contain  more  than  1,000,- 
000  planetary  systems. 

How  many  of  these  gigantic  galaxies  are 
there?  Well,  they  are  strewn  through  space  as 
far  as  we  can  see  with  the  most  powerful 
telescopes.  Spaced  apart  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  rather  more  than  1,000,000  light- 
years,  they  certainly  continue  out  to  the  fan- 
tastic distance  of  1,000,000,000  light-years. 
Our  telescopes  fail  to  penetrate  farther  than 
that,  so  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  galaxies 
extend  still  deeper  into  space,  but  we  feel 
pretty  sure  that  they  do.  One  of  the  questions 
we  shall  have  to  consider  later  is  what  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  our  most  powerful  in- 
struments. But  even  within  the  range  of 
observation  there  are  about  100,000,000 
galaxies.  With  upward  of  1,000,000  planetary 
systems  per  galaxy  the  combined  total  for 
the  parts  of  the  Universe  that  we  can  see 
comes  out  at  more  than  a  hundred  million 
million.  I  find  myself  wondering  whether 
somewhere  among  them  there  is  a  cricket 
team  that  could  beat  the  Australians. 

n 

WE  now  come  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  where  this  great  swarm  of 
galaxies  has  come  from.  Perhaps  I 
should  first  remind  you  of  what  was  said 
when  we  were  discussing  the  origin  of  the 
stars.  We  saw  that  in  the  space  between  the 
stars  of  our  Galaxy  there  is  a  tenuous  gas,  the 
interstellar  gas.  At  one  time  our  Galaxy  was 
a  whirling  disk  of  gas  with  no  stars  in  it. 
Out  of  the  gas,  clouds  condensed,  and  then 
in  each  cloud  further  condensations  were 
formed.  This  went  on  until  finally  stars  were 
born.  Stars  were  formed  in  the  other  galaxies 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  But  we  can  go 
further  than  this  and  extend  the  condensa- 
tion idea  to  include  the  origin  of  the  galaxies 
themselves.  Just  as  the  basic  step  in  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  the  stars  is  the  recognition 
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that  a  tenuous  gas  pervades  the  space  within 
a  galaxy,  so  the  basic  step  in  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  galaxies  is  the  recognition  that  a 
still  more  tenuous  gas  fills  the  whole  of  space. 
It  is  out  of  this  general  background  material, 
as  I  shall  call  it,  that  the  galaxies  have  con- 
densed. 

Here  now  is  a  question  that  is  important 
for  our  cosmology.  What  is  the  present 
density  of  the  background  material?  The 
average  density  is  so  low  that  a  pint  measure 
would  contain  only  about  one  atom.  But 
small  as  this  is,  the  total  amount  of  the  back- 
ground material  exceeds  about  a  thousand- 
fold the  combined  quantity  of  material  in  all 
the  galaxies  put  together.  This  may  seem  sur- 
prising but  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  galaxies  occupy  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  of  space.  You  see  here 
the  characteristic  signature  of  the  New  Cos- 
mology. We  have  seen  that  inside  our  Galaxy 
the  interstellar  gas  outweighs  the  material  in 
all  the  stars  put  together.  Now  we  see  that 
the  background  material  outweighs  by  a  large 
margin  all  the  galaxies  put  together.  And 
just  as  it  is  the  interstellar  gas  that  controls 
the  situation  inside  our  Galaxy,  so  it  is  the 
background  material  that  controls  the  Uni- 
verse as  a  whole.  This  will  become  increas- 
ingly clear  as  we  go  on. 

The  degree  to  which  the  background  ma- 
terial has  to  be  compressed  to  form  a  galaxy 
is  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  tremendous 
compression  necessary  to  produce  a  star.  This 
you  can  see  by  thinking  of  a  model  in  which 
our  Galaxy  is  represented  by  a  fifty-cent 
piece.  Then  the  blob  of  background  material 
out  of  which  our  Galaxy  condensed  would 
be  only  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  This  inci- 
dentally is  the  right  way  to  think  about  the 
Universe  as  a  whole.  If  in  your  mind's  eye 
you  take  the  average  galaxy  to  be  about  the 
size  of  a  bee— a  small  bee,  a  honeybee,  not  a 
bumblebee— our  Galaxy,  which  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  the  average,  would  be  roughly 
represented  in  shape  and  size  by  a  fifty-cent 
piece,  and  the  average  spacing  of  the  galaxies 
would  be  about  three  yards,  and  the  range  of 
telescopic  vision  about  a  mile.  So  sit  back 
and  imagine  a  swarm  of  bees  spaced  about 
three  yards  apart  and  stretching  away  from 
you  in  all  directions  for  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile.  Now  for  each  honeybee  substitute  the 
vast  bulk  of  a  galaxy  and  you  have  an  idea 


of  the  Universe  that  has  been  revealed  by  the 
large  American  telescopes. 

Next  I  must  introduce  the  idea  that 
this  colossal  swarm  is  not  static:  it  is 
expanding.  There  are  some  people 
who  seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  it  were  static.  I  disagree  with  this 
idea,  if  only  because  a  static  universe  would 
be  very  dull.  To  show  you  what  I  mean  by 
this  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  wound  up  in  two  ways— that  is  to  say, 
energy  can  be  got  out  of  the  background 
material  in  two  ways.  Whenever  a  new 
galaxy  is  formed,  gravitation  supplies  energy. 
For  instance,  gravitation  supplies  the  energy 
of  the  rotation  that  develops  when  a  galaxy 
condenses  out  of  the  background  material. 
And  gravitation  again  supplies  energy  during 
every  subsequent  condensation  of  the  inter- 
stellar gas  inside  a  galaxy.  It  is  because  of 
this  energy  that  a  star  becomes  hot  when  it 
is  born. 

The  second  source  of  energy  lies  in  the 
atomic  nature  of  the  background  material. 
It  seems  likely  that  this  was  originally  pure 
hydrogen.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
background  material  is  now  entirely  pure 
hydrogen,  because  it  gets  slightly  adulterated 
by  some  of  the  material  expelled  by  the  ex- 
ploding supernovae.  As  a  source  of  energy 
hydrogen  does  not  come  into  operation  until 
high  temperatures  develop— and  this  only 
arises  when  stars  condense.  It  is  this  second 
source  of  energy  that  is  more  familiar  and 
important  to  us  on  the  Earth. 

Now,  why  would  a  Universe  that  was  static 
on  a  large  scale,  that  was  not  expanding  in 
fact,  be  uninteresting?  Because  of  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  events.  Even  if  the  Universe 
were  static  on  a  large  scale  it  would  not  be 
locally  static:  that  is  to  say,  the  background 
material  would  condense  into  galaxies,  and 
after  a  few  thousand  million  years  this  process 
would  be  completed— no  background  would 
be  left.  Furthermore,  the  gas  out  of  which 
the  galaxies  were  initially  composed  would 
condense  into  stars.  When  this  stage  was 
reached  hydrogen  would  be  steadily  con- 
verted into  helium.  After  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  millions  of  years  this  process 
would  be  everywhere  completed  and  all  the 
stars  would  evolve  toward  the  black  dwarfs 
I  mentioned  in  a  previous  article.  So  finally 
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the  whole  Universe  would  become  dead.  This 
would  be  the  running  down  of  the  Universe 
that  was  described  so  graphically  by  Jeans. 

One  of  my  main  aims  will  be  to  explain 
why  we  get  a  different  answer  to  this  when 
we  take  account  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the 
Universe.  You  might  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  observational  evidence  that 
the  Universe  is  indeed  in  a  dynamic  state  of 
expansion.  Perhaps  you've  noticed  that  a 
whistle  from  an  approaching  train  has  a 
higher  pitch,  and  from  a  receding  train  a 
lower  pitch,  than  a  similar  whistle  from  a 
stationary  train.  Light  emitted  by  a  moving 
source  has  the  same  property.  The  pitch  of 
the  light  is  lowered,  or  as  we  usually  say  red- 
dened, if  the  source  is  moving  away  from 
us.  Now  we  observe  that  the  light  from  the 
galaxies  is  reddened,  and  the  degree  of  red- 
dening increases  proportionately  with  the 
distance  of  a  galaxy.  The  natural  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  galaxies  are  rushing 
away  from  each  other  at  enormous  speeds, 
which  for  the  "most  distant  galaxies  that  we 
can  see  with  the  biggest  telescopes  become 
comparable  with  the  speed  of  light  itself. 

in 

My  non mathematical  friends  often 
tell  me  that  they  find  it  difficult  to 
picture  this  expansion.  Short  of 
using  a  lot  of  mathematics  I  cannot  do  better 
than  use  the  analogy  of  a  balloon  with  a  large 
number  of  dots  marked  on  its  surface.  If  the 
balloon  is  blown  up  the  distances  between 
the  dots  increase  in  the  same  way  as  the  dis- 
tances between  the  galaxies.  Here  I  should 
give  a  warning  that  this  analogy  must  not  be 
taken  too  strictly.  There  are  several  im- 
portant respects  in  which  it  is  definitely  mis- 
leading. For  example,  the  dots  on  the  surface 
of  a  balloon  would  themselves  increase  in  size 
as  the  balloon  was  being  blown  up.  This  is 
not  the  case  for  the  galaxies,  for  their  in- 
ternal gravitational  fields  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  any  such  expansion. 

A  further  weakness  of  our  analogy  is  that 
the  surface  of  an  ordinary  balloon  is  two- 
dimensional— that  is  to  say,  the  points  of  its 
surface  can  be  described  by  two  co-ordinates; 
for  example,  by  latitude  and  longitude.  In 
the  case  of  the  Universe  we  must  think  of  the 
surface  as  possessing  a  third  dimension.  This 
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is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  sound.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  pictures  in  perspective— pic- 
tures in  which  artists  have  represented  three- 
dimensional  scenes  on  two-dimensional  can- 
vases. So  it  is  not  really  a  difficult  conception 
to  imagine  the  three  dimensions  of  space  as 
being  confined  to  the  surface  of  a  balloon. 
But  then  what  does  the  radius  of  the  balloon 
represent,  and  what  does  it  mean  to  say  that 
the  balloon  is  being  blown  up?  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  the  radius  of  the  balloon  is  a 
measure  of  time,  and  the  passage  of  time  has 
the  effect  of  blowing  up  the  balloon.  This 
will  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  sort  of  theory 
investigated  by  the  mathematician. 

The  balloon  analogy  brings  out  a  very  im- 
portant point.  It  shows  we  must  not  imagine 
that  we  are  situated  at  the  center  of  the 
Universe,  just  because  we  see  all  the  galaxies 
to  be  moving  away  from  us.  For,  whichever 
dot  you  care  to  choose  on  the  surface  of  the 
balloon,  you  will  find  that  the  other  dots  all 
move  away  from  it.  In  other  words,  which- 
ever galaxy  you  happen  to  be  in,  the  other 
galaxies  will  appear  to  be  receding  from  you. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  recession  of  the 
galaxies  in  a  little  more  detail.  The  greater 
the  distance  of  a  galaxy  the  faster  it  is  reced- 
ing. Every  time  you  double  the  distance  you 
double  the  speed  of  recession.  The  speeds 
come  out  as  vast  beyond  all  precedent.  Near- 
by galaxies  are  moving  outward  at  several 
million  miles  an  hour,  whereas  the  most  dis- 
tant ones  that  can  be  seen  with  our  biggest 
telescopes  are  receding  at  over  200,000,000 
miles  an  hour.  This  leads  us  to  the  obvious 
question:  if  we  could  see  galaxies  lying  at 
even  greater  distances,  would  their  speeds  be 
still  vaster?  Nobody  seriously  doubts  that 
this  would  be  so,  which  gives  rise  to  a  very 
curious  situation  that  I  will  now  describe. 

Galaxies  lying  at  only  about  twice  the  dis- 
tance of  the  farthest  ones  that  actually  can 
be  observed  with  the  new  telescope  at  Mount 
Palomar  would  be  moving  away  from  us  at  a 
speed  that  equaled  light  itself.  Those  at  still 
greater  distances  would  have  speeds  of  reces- 
sion exceeding  that  of  light.  Many  people 
find  this  extremely  puzzling  because  they 
have  learned  from  Einstein's  special  theory 
of  relativity  that  no  material  body  can  have 
a  speed  greater  than  light.  This  is  true 
enough  in  the  special  theory  of  relativity 
which  refers  to  a  particularly  simple  system 
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of  space  and  time.  But  it  is  not  true  in  Ein- 
stein's general  theory  of  relativity,  and  it  is 
in  terms  of  the  general  theory  that  the  Uni- 
verse has  to  be  discussed.  The  point  is  rather 
difficult,  but  I  can  do  something  toward  mak- 
ing it  a  little  clearer.  The  further  a  galaxy  is 
away  from  us  the  more  its  distance  will  in- 
crease during  the  time  required  by  its  light 
to  reach  us.  Indeed,  if  it  is  far  enough  away 
the  light  never  reaches  us  at  all  because  its 
path  stretches  faster  than  the  light  can  make 
progress.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  the  speed  of  recession  exceeds  the 
velocity  of  light.  Events  occurring  in  a  galaxy 
at  such  a  distance  can  never  be  observed  at 
all  by  anyone  inside  our  Galaxy,  no  matter 
how  patient  the  observer  and  no  matter  how 
powerful  his  telescope.  All  the  galaxies  that 
we  actually  see  are  ones  that  lie  close  enough 
for  their  light  to  reach  us  in  spite  of  the 
expansion  of  space  that's  going  on.  But  the 
struggle  of  the  light  against  the  expansion  of 
space  does  show  itself,  as  I  said  before,  in  the 
reddening  of  the  light. 

As  you  will  easily  guess,  there  must  be  in- 
termediate cases  where  a  galaxy  is  at  such  a 
distance  that,  so  to  speak,  the  light  it  emits 
neither  gains  ground  nor  loses  it.  In  this 
case  the  path  between  us  and  the  galaxy 
stretches  at  just  such  a  rate  as  exactly  com- 
pensates for  the  velocity  of  the  light.  The 
light  gets  lost  on  the  way.  It  is  a  case,  as  the 
Red  Queen  remarked  to  Alice,  of  "taking  all 
the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same 
place."  We  know  fairly  accurately  how  far 
away  a  galaxy  has  to  be  for  this  special  case 
to  occur.  The  answer  is  about  2,000,000,000 
light-years,  which  is  only  about  twice  as  far 
as  the  distances  that  we  expect  the  giant 
telescope  at  Mount  Palomar  to  penetrate. 
This  means  that  we  are  already  observing 
about  half  as  far  into  space  as  we  can  ever 
hope  to  do.  If  we  built  a  telescope  a  million 
times  as  big  as  the  one  at  Mount  Palomar  we 
could  scarcely  double  our  present  range  of 
vision.  So  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  owing 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Universe  we  can 
never  observe  events  that  happen  outside  a 
certain  quite  definite  finite  region  of  space. 
We  refer  to  this  finite  region  as  the  observ- 
able Universe.  The  word  "observable"  here 
does  not  mean  what  we  actually  observe,  but 
what  we  could  observe  if  we  were  equipped 
with  perfect  telescopes. 


So  far  we  have  been  entirely  concerned 
with  the  rich  fruits  of  twentieth-century 
observational  astronomy  and  in  partic- 
ular with  the  results  achieved  by  Hubble  and 
his  colleagues.  We  have  seen  that  all  space  is 
strewn  with  galaxies,  and  we  have  seen  that 
space  itself  is  continually  expanding.  Further 
questions  come  crowding  in:  What  causes  the 
expansion?  Does  the  expansion  mean  that  as 
time  goes  on  the  observable  Universe  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  occupied  by  matter?  Is 
space  finite  or  infinite?  How  old  is  the  Uni- 
verse? To  settle  these  questions  we  shall  now 
have  to  consider  new  trains  of  thought.  These 
will  lead  us  to  strange  conclusions. 

First  I  will  consider  the  older  ideas— that 
is  to  say,  the  ideas  of  the  nineteen-twenties 
and  the  nineteen-thirties— and  then  I  will  go 
on  to  offer  my  own  opinion.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  older  ideas  fall  into  two  groups.  One 
of  them  is  distinguished  by  the  assumption 
that  the  Universe  started  its  life  a  finite  time 
ago  in  a  single  huge  explosion.  On  this  sup- 
position the  present  expansion  is  a  relic  of 
the  violence  of  this  explosion.  This  big  bang 
idea  seemed  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory  even 
before  detailed  examination  showed  that  it 
leads  to  serious  difficulties.  For  when  we 
look  at  our  own  Galaxy  there  is  not  the 
smallest  sign  that  such  an  explosion  ever 
occurred.  This  might  not  be  such  a  cogent 
argument  against  the  explosion  school  of 
thought  if  our  Galaxy  had  turned  out  to  be 
much  younger  than  the  whole  Universe.  But 
this  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  of 
these  theories  the  Universe  comes  out  to  be 
younger  than  our  astrophysical  estimates  of 
the  age  of  our  own  Galaxy.  Another  really 
serious  difficulty  arises  when  we  try  to  recon- 
cile the  idea  of  an  explosion  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  galaxies  have  condensed  out  of 
diffuse  background  material.  The  two  con- 
cepts of  explosion  and  condensation  are 
obviously  contradictory,  and  it  is  easy  to  show, 
if  you  postulate  an  explosion  of  sufficient  vio- 
lence to  explain  the  expansion  of  the  Uni- 
verse, that  condensations  looking  at  all  like 
the  galaxies  could  never  have  been  formed. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  second  group  of 
theories  that  attempt  to  explain  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Universe.  These  all  work  by  mon- 
keying with  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  con- 
ventional idea  that  two  particles  attract  each 
other  is  only  accepted  if  their  distance  apart 
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is  not  too  great.  At  really  large  distances,  so 
the  argument  goes,  the  two  particles  repel 
each  other  instead.  On  this  basis  it  can  be 
shown  that  if  the  density  of  the  background 
material  is  sufficiently  small,  expansion  must 
occur.  But  once  again  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  all  this  with  the  requirement  that 
the  background  material  must  condense  to 
form  the  galaxies.  For  once  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation has  been  modified  in  this  way  the 
tendency  is  for  the  background  material  to 
be  torn  apart  rather  than  for  it  to  condense 
into  galaxies.  Actually  there  is  just  one  way 
in  which  a  theory  along  these  lines  can  be 
built  so  as  to  get  round  this  difficulty.  This 
is  a  theory  worked  out  by  Lemaitre  which 
was  often  discussed  by  Eddington  in  his 
popular  books.  But  we  now  know  that  on 
this  theory  the  galaxies  would  have  to  be 
vastly  older  than  our  astrophysical  studies 
show  them  actually  to  be.  So  even  this  has 
to  be  rejected. 

I  should  like  now  to  approach  more  recent 
ideas  by  describing  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  our  observable  universe  if  any  of  these 
older  theories  had  turned  out  to  be  correct. 
According  to  them  every  receding  galaxy  will 
eventually  increase  its  distance  from  us  until 
it  passes  beyond  the  limit  of  the  observable 
universe— that  is  to  say,  they  will  move  to  a 
distance  beyond  the  critical  limit  of  about 
2,000,000,000  light-years  that  I  have  already 
mentioned.  When  this  happens  they  will  dis- 
appear—nothing that  then  occurs  within  them 
can  ever  be  observed  from  our  Galaxy.  So  if 
any  of  the  older  theories  were  right  we  should 
end  in  a  seemingly  empty  universe,  or  at  any 
rate  in  a  universe  that  was  empty  except  per- 
haps for  one  or  two  very  close  galaxies  that 
became  attached  to  our  Galaxy  as  satellites. 
Nor  would  this  situation  take  very  long  to 
develop.  Only  about  10,000,000,000  years— 
that  is  to  say,  about  a  fifth  of  the  lifetime  of 
the  Sun— would  be  needed  to  empty  the  sky 
of  the  100,000,000  or  so  galaxies  that  we  can 
now  observe  there. 

IV 

My  own  view  is  very  different.  Al- 
though I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  every  galaxy  we  observe  to  be 
receding  from  us  will  in  about  10,000,000,000 
years  have  passed  entirely  beyond  the  limit 
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of  vision  of  an  observer  in  our  Galaxy,  yet  I 
think  that  such  an  observer  would  still  be 
able  to  see  about  the  same  number  of  galaxies 
as  we  do  now.  By  this  I  mean  that  new 
galaxies  will  have  condensed  out  of  the  back- 
ground material  at  just  about  the  rate  neces- 
sary to  compensate  for  those  that  are  being 
lost  as  a  consequence  of  their  passing  beyond 
our  observable  universe.  At  first  sight  it 
might  be  thought  that  this  could  not  go  on 
indefinitely  because  the  material  forming  the 
background  would  ultimately  become  ex- 
hausted. The  reason  why  this  is  not  so,  is 
that  new  material  appears  to  compensate  for 
the  background  material  that  is  constantly 
being  condensed  into  galaxies.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  surprising  of  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  New  Cosmology.  For  I  find  my- 
self forced  to  assume  that  the  nature  of  the 
Universe  requires  continuous  creation— the 
perpetual  bringing  into  being  of  new  back- 
ground material. 

The  idea  that  matter  is  created  continu- 
ously represents  our  ultimate  goal  in  this 
series  of  articles.  It  would  be  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  the  idea  itself  is  a  new  one.  I  know 
of  references  to  the  continuous  creation  of 
matter  that  go  back  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  close  inquiry 
would  show  that  the  idea,  in  its  vaguest  form, 
goes  back  very  much  further  than  that.  What 
is  new  about  it  is  this:  it  has  now  been  found 
possible  to  put  a  hitherto  vague  idea  in  a 
precise  mathematical  form.  It  is  only  when 
this  has  been  done  that  the  consequences  of 
any  physical  idea  can  be  worked  out  and  its 
scientific  value  assessed.  I  should  perhaps  ex- 
plain that  besides  my  personal  views,  which 
I  shall  now  be  putting  forward,  there  are  two 
other  lines  of  thought  on  this  matter.  One 
comes  from  the  German  scientist  P.  Jordan, 
whose  views  differ  from  my  own  by  so  wide 
a  gulf  that  it  would  be  too  wide  a  digression 
to  discuss  them.  The  other  line  of  attack  has 
come  from  the  Cambridge  scientists,  H. 
Bondi  and  T.  Gold,  who,  although  using 
quite  a  different  form  of  argument  from  the 
one  I  adopted,  have  reached  conclusions 
almost  identical  with  those  I  am  now  going 
to  discuss. 

The  most  obvious  question  to  ask  about 
continuous  creation  is  this:  where  does  the 
created  material  come  from?  It  does  not 
come  from  anywhere.    Material  simply  ap- 
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pears— it  is  created.  At  one  time  the  various 
atoms  composing  the  material  do  not  exist, 
and  at  a  later  time  they  do.  This  may  seem  a 
very  strange  idea  and  I  agree  that  it  is,  but 
in  science  it  does  not  matter  how  strange  an 
idea  may  seem  so  long  as  it  works— that  is  to 
say,  so  long  as  the  idea  can  be  expressed  in  a 
precise  form  and  so  long  as  its  consequences 
are  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  observa- 
tion. Some  people  have  argued  that  contin- 
uous creation  introduces  a  new  assumption 
into  science— and  a  very  startling  assumption 
at  that.  Now  I  do  not  agree  that  continuous 
creation  is  an  additional  assumption.  It  is 
certainly  a  new  hypothesis,  but  it  only  re- 
places a  hypothesis  that  lies  concealed  in  the 
older  theories,  which  assume,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  the  whole  of  the  matter  in  the 
Universe  was  created  in  one  big  bang  at  a 
particular  time  in  the  remote  past.  On  scien- 
tific grounds  this  big  bang  assumption  is 
much  the  less  palatable  of  the  two.  For  it  is 
an  irrational  process  that  cannot  be  described 
in  scientific  terms.  Continuous  creation,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  represented  by  precise 
mathematical  equations  whose  consequences 
can  be  worked  out  and  compared  with  obser- 
vation. On  philosophical  grounds  too  I  can- 
not see  any  good  reason  for  preferring  the 
big  bang  idea.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  in  the 
philosophical  sense  to  be  a  distinctly  unsatis- 
factory notion,  since  it  puts  the  basic  assump- 
tion out  of  sight  where  it  can  never  be  chal- 
lenged by  a  direct  appeal  to  observation. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  creation  of  the  Universe 
could  be  avoided  in  some  way.  But  this  is 
not  so.  To  avoid  the  issue  of  creation  it 
would  be  necessary  for  all  the  material  of 
the  Universe  to  be  infinitely  old,  and  this  it 
cannot  be  for  a  very  practical  reason.  For 
if  this  were  so,  there  could  be  no  hydrogen 
left  in  the  Universe.  As  I  think  I  demon- 
strated when  I  talked  about  the  insides  of 
the  stars,  hydrogen  is  being  steadily  con- 
verted into  helium  throughout  the  Universe 
and  this  conversion  is  a  one-way  process— that 
is  to  say,  hydrogen  cannot  be  produced  in  any 
appreciable  quantity  through  the  breakdown 
of  the  other  elements.  How  comes  it  then  that 
the  Universe  consists  almost  entirely  of  hy- 
drogen? If  matter  were  infinitely  old  this 
would  be  quite  impossible.  So  we  see  that  the 
Universe  being  what  it  is,  the  creation  issue 


simply  cannot  be  dodged.  And  I  think  that 
of  all  the  various  possibilities  that  have  been 
suggested,  continuous  creation  is  easily  the 
most  satisfactory. 

Now  what  are  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinuous creation?  Perhaps  the  most 
surprising  result  of  the  mathematical 
theory  is  that  the  average  density  of  the  back- 
ground material  must  stay  constant.  The  new 
material  does  not  appear  in  a  concentrated 
form  in  small  localized  regions  but  is  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  space.  The  average 
rate  of  appearance  of  matter  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  creation  of  one  atom  in  the 
course  of  about  a  year  in  a  volume  equal  to 
that  of  a  moderate-sized  skyscraper.  As  you 
will  realize,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
detect  such  a  rate  of  creation  by  direct  experi- 
ment. But  although  this  seems  such  a  slow 
rate  when  judged  by  ordinary  ideas,  it  is  not 
small  when  you  consider  that  it  is  happening 
everywhere  in  space.  The  total  rate  for  the 
observable  universe  alone  is  about  a  hundred 
million,  million,  million,  million,  million 
tons  per  second. 

Do  not  let  this  surprise  you  because,  as  I 
have  said,  the  volume  of  the  observable  uni- 
verse is  very  large.  Indeed  I  must  now  make 
it  quite  clear  that  here  we  have  the  answer 
to  our  question,  why  does  the  Universe  ex- 
pand? For  it  is  this  creation  that  drives  the 
Universe.  The  new  material  produces  an 
outward  pressure  that  leads  to  the  steady  ex- 
pansion. But  it  does  much  more  than  that. 
With  continuous  creation  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  expansion  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  the  requirement  that  the  back- 
ground material  shall  be  able  to  condense 
into  galaxies  is  completely  overcome.  For  it 
can  be  shown  that  once  an  irregularity  occurs 
in  the  background  material  a  galaxy  must 
eventually  be  formed.  Such  irregularities  are 
constantly  being  produced  by  the  gravita- 
tional effect  of  the  galaxies  themselves.  For 
the  gravitational  field  of  the  galaxies  disturbs 
the  background  material  and  causes  irregu- 
larities to  form  within  it.  So  the  background 
material  must  give  a  steady  supply  of  new 
galaxies.  Moreover,  the  created  material  also 
supplies  unending  quantities  of  atomic 
energy,  since  by  arranging  that  newly  created 
material  should  be  composed  of  hydrogen 
we  explain  why  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hy- 
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drogen  is  being  consumed  in  huge  quantities 
in  the  stars,  the  Universe  is  nevertheless  ob- 
served to  be  overwhelmingly  composed  of  it. 

V 

We  must  now  leave  this  extraordinary 
business  of  continuous  creation  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  question  of 
what  lies  beyond  the  observable  part  of  the 
Universe.  In  the  first  place  you  must  let  me 
ask,  does  this  question  have  any  meaning? 
According  to  the  theory  it  does.  Theory  re- 
quires the  galaxies  to  go  on  forever,  even 
though  we  cannot  see  them.  That  is  to  say, 
the  galaxies  are  expanding  out  into  an  in- 
finite space.  There  is  no  end  to  it  all.  And 
what  is  more,  apart  from  the  possibility  of 
there  being  a  few  freak  galaxies,  one  bit  of 
this  infinite  space  will  behave  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  bit. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  time.  You  will 
have  noticed  that  I  have  used  the  concepts 
of  space  and  time  as  if  they  could  be  treated 
separately.  According  to  the  relativity  theory 
this  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  it  can  be  done  with  impunity  in 
our  Universe,  although  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
other  universes  where  it  could  not  be  done. 
What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  a  division  be- 
tween space  and  time  can  be  made  and  this 
division  can  be  used  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  Universe.  This  is  a  very  important 
and  special  property  of  our  Universe,  which 
I  think  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  in 
forming  the  equations  that  decide  the  way  in 
which  matter  is  created. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  short  diver- 
sion here  to  answer  the  question:  how  does 
the  idea  of  infinite  space  fit  in  with  the  bal- 
loon analogy  that  I  mentioned  earlier?  Sup- 
pose you  were  blowing  up  a  balloon  that 
could  never  burst.  Then  it  is  clear  that  if 
you  went  on  blowing  long  enough  you  could 
make  its  size  greater  than  anything  I  cared  to 
specify,  greater  for  instance  than  a  billion 
billion  miles  or  a  billion  billion  billion  miles 
and  so  on. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the 
radius  of  the  balloon  tends  to  infinity.  If  you 
are  used  to  thinking  in  terms  of  the  balloon 
analogy,  this  is  the  case  that  gives  you  what 
we  call  an  infinite  space. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  film  is  made 
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from  any  space  position  in  the  Universe.  To 
make  the  film,  let  a  still  picture  be  taken  at 
each  instant  of  time.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  our  astronomical  ob- 
servations. We  are  actually  taking  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Universe  at  one  instant  of  time— 
the  present.  Next,  let  all  the  stills  be  run 
together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  film. 
What  would  the  film  look  like?  Galaxies 
would  be  observed  to  be  continually  con- 
densing out  of  the  background  material. 
The  general  expansion  of  the  whole  system 
would  be  clear,  but  though  the  galaxies 
seemed  to  be  moving  away  from  us  there 
would  be  a  curious  sameness  about  the  film. 
It  would  be  only  in  the  details  of  each  galaxy 
that  changes  would  be  seen.  The  over-all 
picture  would  stay  the  same  because  of  the 
compensation  whereby  the  galaxies  that  were 
constantly  disappearing  through  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Universe  were  replaced  by  newly 
forming  galaxies.  A  casual  observer  who 
went  to  sleep  during  the  showing  of  the  film 
would  find  it  difficult  to  see  much  change 
when  he  awoke.  How  long  would  our  film 
show  go  on? 

It  would  go  on  forever. 

There  is  a  complement  to  this  result  that 
we  can  see  by  running  our  film  backward. 
Then  new  galaxies  would  appear  at  the  outer 
fringes  of  our  picture  as  faint  objects  that 
come  gradually  closer  to  us.  For  if  the  film 
were  run  backward  the  Universe  would  ap- 
pear to  contract.  The  galaxies  would  come 
closer  and  closer  to  us  until  they  evaporated 
before  our  eyes.  First  the  stars  of  a  galaxy 
would  evaporate  back  into  the  gas  from  which 
they  were  formed.  Then  the  gas  in  the  galaxy 
would  evaporate  back  into  the  general  back- 
ground from  which  it  had  condensed.  The 
background  material  itself  would  stay  of 
constant  density,  not  through  matter  being 
created,  but  through  matter  disappearing. 
How  far  could  we  run  our  hypothetical  film 
back  into  the  past?  Again  according  to  the 
theory,  forever.  After  we  had  run  backward 
for  about  5,000,000,000  years  our  own  Galaxy 
itself  would  disappear  before  our  eyes.  But 
although  important  details  like  this  would  no 
doubt  be  of  great  interest  to  us  there  would 
again  be  a  general  sameness  about  the  whole 
proceeding.  Whether  we  run  the  film  back- 
ward or  forward  the  large-scale  features  of 
the  Universe  remain  unchanged. 
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It  is  a  simple  consequence  of  all  this  that 
the  total  amount  of  energy  that  can  be 
observed  at  any  one  time  must  be  equal 
to  the  amount  observed  at  any  other  time. 
This  means  that  energy  is  conserved.  So  con- 
tinuous creation  does  not  lead  to  noncon- 
servation  of  energy  as  one  or  two  critics  have 
suggested.  The  reverse  is  the  case,  for  with- 
out continuous  creation  the  total  energy  ob- 
served must  decrease  with  time. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  no  large-scale 
changes  in  the  Universe  can  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  future.  But  individual 
galaxies  will  change  and  you  may  well  want 
to  know  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  our 
Galaxy.  This  issue  cannot  be  decided  by  ob- 
servation because  none  of  the  galaxies  that 
we  observe  can  be  much  more  than  10,000,- 
000,000  years  old  as  yet,  and  we  need  to 
observe  much  older  ones  to  find  out  anything 
about  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  galaxy.  The 
reason  why  no  observable  galaxy  is  appre- 
ciably older  than  this  is  that  a  new  galaxy 
condensing  close  by  our  own  would  move 
away  from  us  and  pass  out  of  the  observable 
region  of  space  in  only  about  10,000,000,000 
years. 

So  we  have  to  decide  the  ultimate  fate  of 
our  Galaxy  again  from  theory,  and  this  is 
what  theory  predicts.  It  will  become  steadily 
more  massive  as  more  and  more  background 
material  gets  pulled  into  it.  After  about 
10,000,000,000  years  it  is  likely  that  our 
Galaxy  will  have  succeeded  in  gathering 
quite  a  cloud  of  gas  and  satellite  bodies. 
Where  this  will  ultimately  lead  is  difficult  to 
say  with  any  precision.  The  distant  future 
of  the  Galaxy  is  to  some  extent  bound  up 
with  an  investigation  made  about  thirty  years 
ago  by  Schwarzschild,  who  found  that  very 
strange  things  happen  when  a  body  grows 
particularly  massive.  It  becomes  difficult,  for 
instance,  for  light  emitted  by  the  body  ever 
to  get  out  into  surrounding  space.  When  this 
stage  is  reached,  further  growth  is  likely  to 
be  strongly  inhibited.  Just  what  it  would 
then  be  like  to  live  in  our  Galaxy  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know. 

To  conclude,  I  should  like  to  stress  that 
so  far  as  the  Universe  as  a  whole  is  concerned 
the  essential  difference  made  by  the  idea  of 
continuous  creation  of  matter  is  this:  with- 
out continuous  creation  the  Universe  must 
evolve  toward  a  dead  state  in  which  all  the 


matter  is  condensed  into  a  vast  number  of 
dead  stars.  The  details  of  the  way  this  hap- 
pens are  different  in  the  different  theories 
that  have  been  put  forward,  but  the  outcome 
is  always  the  same.  With  continuous  crea- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  the  Universe  has  an 
infinite  future  in  which  all  its  present  very 
large-scale  features  will  be  preserved. 

VI 

I come  now  to  an  entirely  different  class 
of  question.  With  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  has 
no  agreed  basis  among  scientists,  but  repre- 
sents my  own  personal  views,  I  shall  try  to 
sum  up  the  general  philosophic  issues  that 
seem  to  me  to  come  out  of  our  survey  of  the 
Universe. 

It  is  my  view  that  man's  unguided  imagina- 
tion could  never  have  chanced  on  such  a 
structure  as  I  have  put  before  you.  No  lit- 
erary genius  could  have  invented  a  story  one- 
hundredth  part  as  fantastic  as  the  sober  facts 
that  have  been  unearthed  by  astronomical 
science.  You  need  only  compare  our  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  Universe  with  the 
tales  of  such  acknowledged  masters  as  Jules 
Verne  and  H.  G.  Wells  to  see  that  fact  out- 
weighs fiction  by  an  enormous  margin.  One 
is  naturally  led  to  wonder  what  the  impact 
of  the  New  Cosmology  would  have  been  on  a 
man  like  Newton  who  would  have  been  able 
to  take  it  in,  details  and  all,  in  one  clean 
sweep.  I  think  that  Newton  would  have 
been  quite  unprepared  for  any  such  revela- 
tion, and  that  it  would  have  had  a  shattering 
effect  on  him. 

Is  it  likely  that  any  astonishing  new  de- 
velopments are  lying  in  wait  for  us?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  cosmology  of  500  years  hence 
will  extend  as  far  beyond  our  present  beliefs 
as  our  cosmology  goes  beyond  that  of  New- 
ton? It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  I 
doubt  whether  this  will  be  so.  I  am  prepared 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  many  advances 
in  the  detailed  understanding  of  matters  that 
still  baffle  us.  Of  the  larger  issues  I  expect  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  theory  of 
the  expanding  universe.  Already  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  theory  of  relativity  is  not  an 
ideal  tool  for  dealing  with  this  problem.  Con- 
tinuous creation  I  expect  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  theories  of  the  future. 
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Indeed,  I  expect  that  much  will  be  learned 
about  continuous  creation,  especially  in  its 
connection  with  atomic  physics. 

But  by  and  large  I  think  that  our  present 
picture  will  turn  out  to  bear  an  appreciable 
resemblance  to  the  cosmologies  of  the  future. 
If  this  should  appear  presumptuous  to  you, 
I  think  you  should  consider  what  I  said 
earlier  about  the  observable  region  of  the 
Universe.  As  you  will  remember,  even  with  a 
perfect  telescope,  we  could  penetrate  only 
about  twice  as  far  into  space  as  the  new  tele- 
scope at  Mount  Palomar.  This  means  that 
there  are  no  new  fields  to  be  opened  up  by 
the  telescopes  of  the  future,  and  this  is  a 
point  of  no  small  importance  in  our  cos- 
mology. 

In  all  this  I  have  assumed  that  progress 
will  be  made  in  the  future.  It  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  astronomy  may  go  backward, 
as,  for  instance,  Greek  astronomy  went  back- 
ward after  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  And  in 
saying  this  I  am  not  thinking  about  an  atomic 
war  destroying  civilization,  but  about  the  in- 
creasing tendency  to  rivet  scientific  inquiry 
in  fetters.  Secrecy,  nationalism,  the  Marxist 
ideology— these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
are  threatening  to  choke  the  life  out  of 
science.  You  may  possibly  think  that  this 
might  be  a  good  thing,  as  we  have  obviously 
had  quite  enough  of  atom  bombs,  disease- 
spreading  bacteria,  and  radioactive  poisons 
to  last  us  for  a  long  time.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  in  which  it  works.  What  will  happen  if 
science  declines  is  that  there  will  be  more 
work,  not  less,  on  the  comparatively  easy 
problems  of  destruction.  It  will  be  the  real 
science,  where  the  adversary  is  not  man  but 
the  Universe  itself,  that  will  suffer.  I  should 
like  to  think  that,  in  saying  all  this,  I  was 
being  an  alarmist,  but  unfortunately  it  seems 
that  almost  every  development  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  taken  the  world  along  the 
wrong  road.  I  think  that  it  may  have  been 
the  recognition  of  this  that  recently  led  the 
biologists  to  protest  so  strongly  over  the 
Lysenko  scandal. 

Next  we  come  to  a  question  that  every- 
one, scientist  and  nonscientist  alike, 
must  have  asked  at  some  time.  What 
is  man's  place  in  the  Universe?  I  should  like 
to  make  a  start  on  this  momentous  issue  by 
considering  the  view  of  the  out-and-out  ma- 
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terialists.  The  appeal  of  their  argument  is 
based  on  simplicity.  The  Universe  is  here, 
they  say,  so  let  us  take  it  for  granted.  Then 
the  Earth  and  other  planets  must  arise  in  the 
way  we  have  already  discussed.  On  a  suitably 
favored  planet  like  the  Earth,  life  would  be 
very  likely  to  arise,  and  once  it  had  started,  so 
the  argument  goes  on,  only  the  biological 
processes  of  mutation  and  natural  selection 
are  needed  to  produce  living  creatures  as  we 
know  them.  Such  creatures  are  no  more  than 
ingenious  machines  that  have  evolved  as 
strange  by-products  in  an  odd  corner  of  the 
Universe.  No  important  connection  exists,  so 
the  argument  concludes,  between  these  ma- 
chines and  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  and 
this  explains  why  all  attempts  by  the  ma- 
chines themselves  to  find  such  a  connection 
have  failed. 

Most  people  object  to  this  argument  for 
the  not  very  good  reason  that  they  do  not  like 
to  think  of  themselves  as  machines.  But  tak- 
ing the  argument  at  its  face  value,  I  see  no 
point  that  can  actually  be  disproved,  except 
the  claim  of  simplicity.  The  outlook  of  the 
materialists  is  not  simple;  it  is  really  very 
complicated.  For  instance,  it  is  definitely  up 
to  the  materialists  to  explain  how  conscious- 
ness has  evolved  in  the  human  machine, 
exactly  how  your  consciousness  and  mine  can 
be  squared  with  the  machine  idea.  I  can  see 
that  a  sort  of  robot  machine  might  be  pro- 
duced by  normal  biological  processes,  but 
exactly  how  is  a  machine  produced  that  can 
think  about  itself  and  the  Universe  as  a 
whole?  At  just  what  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
living  creatures  did  individual  consciousness 
arise?  I  do  not  say  that  questions  such  as  these 
are  unanswerable,  but  I  do  say  that  it  will 
not  be  simple  to  answer  them. 

But  all  this  is  a  minor  issue  compared  with 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  objection  to 
the  outlook  of  the  materialists.  The  apparent 
simplicity,  such  as  it  is,  of  their  case  is  only 
achieved  by  taking  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
verse for  granted.  For  myself  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  Universe  that  I  should 
like  to  know.  Why  is  the  Universe  as  it  is  and 
not  something  else?  Why  is  the  Universe 
here  at  all?  It  is  true  that  at  present  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  answers  to  questions  such  as 
these,  and  it  may  be  that  the  materialists  are 
right  in  saying  that  no  meaning  can  be  at- 
tached to  them.  But  throughout  the  history 
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of  science  people  have  been  asserting  that 
such  an  issue  is  inherently  beyond  the  scope 
of  reasoned  inquiry,  and  time  after  time  they 
have  been  proved  wrong.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  quite 
impossible  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
Universe  to  the  extent  I  have  been  describing 
it  to  you  in  these  articles.  And  I  dare  say 
that  you  yourself  would  have  said,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  that  it  was  impossible  to  learn  any- 
thing about  the  way  the  Universe  is  created. 
All  experience  teaches  us  that  no  one  has  yet 
asked  too  much.  How  then  can  we  accept  the 
argument  of  the  materialists,  when  the  es- 
sence of  their  game  lies  in  throwing  up  the 
sponge? 

And  now  I  should  like  to  give  some  con- 
f\  sideration  to  contemporary  religious 
/  m  beliefs.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cosmol- 
ogy in  the  Bible.  My  impression  of  it  is  that 
it  is  a  remarkable  conception,  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  But  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  cosmology  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  is  only  the  merest  daub 
compared  with  the  sweeping  grandeur  of  the 
picture  revealed  by  modern  science.  This 
leads  me  to  ask  the  question:  is  it  in  any  way 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  given  to  the 
Hebrews  to  understand  mysteries  far  deeper 
than  anything  we  can  comprehend,  when  it 
is  quite  clear  that  they  were  completely 
ignorant  of  many  matters  that  seem  common- 
place to  us?  No,  it  seems  to  me  that  religion 
is  but  a  desperate  attempt  to  find  an  escape 
from  the  truly  dreadful  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  Here  we  are  in  this  wholly 
fantastic  Universe  with  scarcely  a  clue  as  to 
whether  our  existence  has  any  real  signif- 
icance. No  wonder  then  that  many  people 
feel  the  need  for  some  belief  that  gives  them 
a  sense  of  security,  and  no  wonder  that  they 
become  very  angry  with  people  like  me  who 
say  that  this  security  is  illusory. 

But  I  do  not  like  the  situation  any  better 
than  they  do.  The  difference  is  that  I  cannot 
see  how  the  smallest  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
from  deceiving  myself.  We  are  in  rather  the 
situation  of  a  man  in  a  desperate,  difficult 
position  on  a  steep  mountain.  A  materialist 
is  like  a  man  who  becomes  crag-fast  and 
keeps  on  shouting:  "I'm  safe,  I'm  safe!"  be- 
cause he  doesn't  fall  off.  The  religious  person 
is  like  a  man  who  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
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and  rushes  up  the  first  route  that  shows  the 
faintest  hope  of  escape,  and  who  is  entirely 
reckless  of  the  yawning  precipices  that  lie 
below  him. 

I  will  illustrate  all  this  by  saying  what  I 
think  about  perhaps  the  most  inscrutable 
question  of  all:  do  our  minds  have  any  con- 
tinued existence  after  death?  To  make  any 
progress  with  this  question  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  what  our  minds  are.  If  we  knew 
this  with  any  precision  then  I  have  no  doubt 
we  should  be  well  on  the  way  to  getting  a 
satisfactory  answer.  But  at  the  moment  we 
have  only  got  the  vaguest  of  ideas  on  this. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  clear— that  mind, 
if  it  exists  in  the  religious  sense,  must  have 
some  physical  connections.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  something  we  call  mind  does  survive 
death  then  this  something  must  be  capable  of 
physical  detection.  For,  if  the  mind  were 
without  physical  connections,  why  is  it  that 
the  mind  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
body? 

It  is  true  that  some  Christians  claim  to 
imagine  an  existence  without  physical  con- 
nections. If  this  is  so,  then  Christians  must 
be  endowed  with  a  faculty  not  possessed  by 
others.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
it  is  impossible  to  write  half  a  dozen  mean- 
ingful sentences  concerning  such  an  existence 
that  do  not  involve  some  reference  to  the 
physical  world. 

Here  now  then  is  a  positive  way  to  attack 
our  problem.  When  a  person  dies,  does  a 
mind  that  is  physically  detectable  survive? 
Eventually  it  should  be  possible  to  decide  this 
question.  Some  people  might  say  that  such  a 
survival  would  have  been  detected  already 
if  it  existed.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  warrant  this  belief.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  happen  to  live  near  a  large 
body— namely,  the  Earth— I  doubt  whether 
gravitation  itself  would  so  far  have  been  dis- 
covered by  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  It 
is  quite  on  the  cards  that  there  are  new  and 
important  physical  relationships  still  to  be 
revealed  by  scientific  investigation. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  a  little  further  the 
beliefs  of  the  Christians  as  I  see  them  myself. 
In  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  notion  that 
death  is  the  complete  end  of  our  existence, 
they  suggest  what  is  to  me  an  equally  horrible 
alternative.  If  I  were  given  the  choice  of  how 
long  I  should  like  to  live  with  my  present 
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physical  and  mental  equipment,  I  should 
decide  on  a  good  deal  more  than  seventy 
years.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  should  be  wise 
to  decide  on  more  than  -300  years.  Already 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  my  own  limitations 
and  I  think  that  300  years  is  as  long  as  I 
should  like  to  put  up  with  them.  Now  what 
the  Christians  offer  me  is  an  eternity  of  frus- 
tration. And  it  is  no  good  their  trying  to 
mitigate  the  situation  by  saying  that  sooner 
or  later  my  limitations  would  be  removed, 
because  this  could  not  be  done  without  alter- 
ing me.  It  strikes  me  as  very  curious  that  the 
Christians  have  so  little  to  say  about  how  they 
propose  eternity  should  be  spent. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  end  by  saying  how  I 
should  arrange  matters  if  it  were  my 
decision  to  make.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  greatest  lesson  of  adult  life  is  that  one's 
own  consciousness  is  not  enough.  What  one 
of  us  would  not  like  to  share  the  conscious- 
ness of  half  a  dozen  chosen  individuals?  What 
writer  would  not  like  to  share  the  conscious- 
ness of  Shakespeare?  What  musician  that  of 
Beethoven  or  Mozart?  What  mathematician 
that  of  Gauss?  What  I  would  choose  would 


be  an  evolution  of  life  whereby  the  essence 
of  each  of  us  becomes  welded  together  into 
some  vastly  larger  and  more  potent  structure. 
I  think  such  a  dynamic  evolution  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
physical  Universe  than  the  static  picture 
offered  by  formal  religion. 

What  is  the  chance  that  such  an  idea  is 
right?  Well,  if  there  is  one  important  result 
that  comes  out  of  our  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Universe  it  is  this:  when  by  patient 
inquiry  we  learn  the  answer  to  any  problem, 
we  always  find,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail, 
that  the  answer  thus  revealed  is  finer  in  con- 
cept and  design  than  anything  we  could  ever 
have  arrived  at  by  a  random  guess.  And  this, 
I  believe,  will  be  the  same  for  the  deeper 
issues  we  have  just  been  discussing.  I  think 
that  all  our  present  guesses  are  likely  to  prove 
but  a  very  pale  shadow  of  the  real  thing;  and 
it  is  on  this  note  that  I  must  now  finish. 
Perhaps  the  most  majestic  feature  of  our 
whole  existence  is  that  while  our  intelligences 
are  powerful  enough  to  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  evolution  of  this  quite  incredible  Uni- 
verse, we  still  have  not  the  smallest  clue  to 
our  own  fate. 


Time  of  Turbulence 

Our  century,  which  has  learned  and  forgotten  so  much,  has  learned 
zealotry  by  heart.  It  has  forgotten  tolerance  more  thoroughly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  quality.  Zeal,  which  Napoleon  discerned  as 
the  main  peril  to  tolerant  and  therefore  good  government,  is  every- 
where in  the  ascendant.  All  this  gives  us  a  guilty  fellow-feeling  toward 
the  zealots  of  all  ages,  which  periods  of  calm,  or  of  indifference,  cannot 
share.  We  can  understand,  to  our  sorrow,  as  most  of  our  nineteenth- 
century  ancestors  simply  could  not,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Scots 
citizen  army  advancing  to  the  fight  at  Tippermuir  under  the  banner 
"Jesus  and  No  Quarter." 

The  vehemence  with  which  our  religions  are  preached  nowadays, 
the  savagery  with  which  they  are  enforced,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
mankind,  after  a  long  preoccupation  with  things  material,  is  again 
attaching  supreme  importance  to  things  spiritual.  This  does  not  mean 
a  time  of  tranquillity.  On  the  contrary,  it  presages  a  time  of  turbulence, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  terrible  prediction  that  these  questions  are 
to  bring  not  peace  but  a  sword.  .  .  . 

—From  a  review  of  John  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  edited  by  William  Croft  Dickinson,  in  the 
Times   Literary    Supplement    (London),    May    19,  1950. 


Tale  for  a  Deaf  Ear 

A  Story  by  Elizabeth  Enright 
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It  is  fashionable  in  this  cold  day  when  the 
impossible  is  repeatedly  achieved  to  laugh 
at  the  existence  of  miracles.  They  say  that 
what  has  happened  is  in  reality  only  a  change 
of  concept,  science  having  replaced  the  idea 
of  magic  or  prayer  as  a  means  of  wresting 
marvels  from  the  universe. 

Yet  miracles  do  occur  or,  to  be  more  accu- 
rate, they  begin  to  occur,  but  because  of  the 
present  inability  of  human  thought  to  accept 
them  they  are  never  brought  to  consumma- 
tion. Never,  as  usual,  is  to  say  almost  never: 
there  is  always  the  rule's  exception,  Last 
year,  for  instance,  a  miracle  happened  to  a 
woman  named  Laura  Retlaw  Gates  on  Jan= 
uary  26,  a  Sunday,  in  Connecticut  not  far 
from  Danbury. 

This  Sunday  had  been  much  like  many 
another  in  the  mutual  life  of  Laura  and  her 
husband,  Tracy  Benson  Gates.  They  were  a 
childless  couple,  neither  old  nor  young, 
though  possibly  a  little  more  old  than  young, 
They  were  well-to-do  and  lived  in  a  large 
white  house  on  a  large  lonely  piece  of  prop- 
erty outside  the  town.  They  had  risen  late, 
looked  at  the  papers,  eaten  dinner;  their  Fin- 
nish couple,  Aarvo  and  Fania,  had  been 
allowed  to  take  the  car  and  go  to  the  movies 
as  usual  on  Sundays,  and  a  heavy  cloudbank 
of  boredom  shot  through  with  flashes  of  an- 
tagonism was  building  up  within  the  house. 
Tracy  had  had  his  uneaseful  nap  and  was 
now  resentfully  recovering  from  it.  Laura 
was  finishing  the  last  of  the  newspaper.  Every 
Sunday  she  was  bullied  by  its  pages,  forced  to 
read  it  all,  section  by  section,  dizzied  with 
words  about  Saudi  Arabia,  Moscow,  East- 
hampton,  narcissus  bulbs,  mulch,  loam,  race 


tracks,  funerals,  novels,  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Her  eyes  ached,  her  elbows 
itched,  and  she  felt  harried  and  driven,  tor- 
mented by  information. 

A  neglected  voice  had  been  speaking  from 
the  radio  for  a  long  time.  Out-of-doors  more 
snow  was  falling;  the  landscape  was  all  white, 
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tan,  and  cream,  like  a  huge  sole  bonne  femme. 
in  the  old  days  Tracy  and  Laura  might  have 
used  up  the  afternoon  with  love-making,  or 
walking  in  the  snowy  woods,  or  listening  to 
music;  but  they  had  long  ago  forgotten  or 
abandoned  such  pastimes  in  favor  of  quar- 
rels. 

Today  it  began  when  Tracy  went  to  the 
liquor  tray  and  mixed  himself  a  drink. 
Laura  who  was  feverishly  hastening 
through  the  poetry  column  in  Section  Two 
saw  him  above  the  newspaper.  She  tried  to 
concentrate  on  a  cottage-poem  about  honeyed 
paneling  and  old  elm  twigs  but  it  was  no  use: 
Tracy  clinked  and  clinked.  She  watched  him 
covertly.  She  spoke.  "Already?"  she  said. 

His  back  took  on  a  silence;  he  held  the  ice 
tongs  poised  above  his  glass.  She  was  glad  to 
see  him  angry. 

"Already?"  he  said.   "Already  what?" 
"Last  Sunday  you  began  at  four  o'clock. 
Today  you  begin  at  three  forty-five." 

In  virtuous  and  maddening  corroboration 
the  tall  hall-clock  struck  the  quarter  hour. 

"Accurate  time  sense,  haven't  you?"  said 
Tracy.  He  sat  down  in  his  chair,  holding  his 
glass  up  to  the  light  and  gazing  through  its 
yellow  depths.  "Next  Sunday  I'm  going  to 
begin  before  dinner  and  the 
Sunday  after  that  before 
breakfast.  And  what  about  it, 
anyway?" 

"Nothing  at  all  about  it," 
said  Laura,  laughing  angrily. 
"I've  just  been  reading  an 
article  about  alcoholism,  that's 
all." 

She  rattled  the  paper  and 
stared  fixedly  at  a  photo- 
graph of  something  or  other. 
"Better  watch  it  a  little,  that's 
all." 

"I'd  better  watch  it!  Listen, 
who's  got  the  background  for 
it,  you  or  me?  Don't  let's  for- 
get about  your  old  man—" 

"My  fatherl"  cried  Laura. 
"Not  my  old  man,  my  father. 
Don't  you  dare  call  him  my 
old  man.  And  he  was  a  fine 
person,  too,  well  liked  by 
everyone  and  well  known  in 
his  profession—" 


"Well  known  as  a  West  Hartford  lush,  you 
mean,"  said  Tracy. 

With  a  loud  gasp  Laura  threw  down  the 
paper  and  marshaled  all  her  energies  for 
battle.  Tracy  met  her  more  than  halfway. 
Their  voices  rose  and  in  their  angry  words 
loud  doors  were  slammed  and  other  secret 
doors  were  flung  open,  wrenched  open,  letting 
in  the  brutal  light.  Nothing  was  left  unin- 
vaded.  Tracy  was  sensitive  about  his  weight 
and  Laura  about  her  age.  Laura  was  guarded 
about  her  background  and  Tracy  about  his 
college  record;  all  these  and  many  other  sore 
vanities  were  torn  from  their  sheltered  places 
and  strewn  about  the  room. 

Some  people  quarrel  somberly.  They  are 
rational  and  quiet  and  their  rage  is  courte- 
ously delivered  so  that  it  does  not  seem  like 
a  quarrel  at  all.  It  is  formal  and  stately  like 
a  pavan  danced  by  icy  partners.  Tracy  and 
Laura  never  went  in  for  that.  Their  quarrels 
were  tarantellas,  hot,  hasty,  and  frantic;  and 
today  like  the  tarantella  of  myth,  death  was 
all  that  caused  it  to  cease.  Tracy  dropped 
dead. 

There  he  had  been  at  one  moment  as  alive 
as  anyone  could  be,  all  vivid  and  hearty  with 
anger,  mouth  open  shouting,  arm  raised  in 
a  gesture  that  could  become  a  blow;  and  then 
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a  look  had  come  into  his  face  as  though  he 
saw  something  beyond  her,  or  heard  some- 
thing, that  instantly  changed  the  direction  of 
his  thought,  and  he  had  let  his  arm  fall  at 
his  side,  then  he  himself  had  fallen,  still  with 
that  look  on  his  face,  dead  as  a  stone  at  her 
feet. 

Laura  stood  gaping  at  him.  All  her  own 
anger  which  had  been  gathering  to  a  lofty 
crest  was  turned  back  upon  her  and  her  first 
feeling  was  one  of  frustration. 

Then  she  was  shaken  by  panic.  She 
dropped  down  beside  him  and  tried  to  find 
his  pulse,  but  her  fingers  trembled  too  much, 
and  she  leaned  her  ear  against  his  silent 
chest.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  dead, 
but  she  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  telephone: 
if  he  was  only  this  minute  dead,  so  near  to 
life  still,  the  doctor  would,  must,  be  able  to 
bring  him  back,  she  thought  without  reason. 
But  when  she  got  his  office  the  civil  emotion- 
less voice  said:  "Doctor's  on  his  way  to  a  call 
in  Danbury." 

"Get  him,  then!"  cried  Laura.  "My  hus- 
band's dead  or  dying.  Get  him  fast!" 

Then  she  went  back  to  Tracy  and,  though 
it  made  no  sense,  put  a  blanket  over  his  legs 
and  a  pillow  under  his  head;  and  it  was  then 
that  she  was  drowned  in  remorse. 

"Oh  give  him  back  to  me!"  cried  Laura, 
on  her  knees.  "It  will  all  be  different,  all  be 
different!  I  will  never  say  another  angry  word 
or  quarrel  again.  I  will  cherish  and  appre- 
ciate—oh, give  him  back!" 

Now  it  happened  that  she  said  these 
words  in  a  spirit  of  true  penitence 
at  twenty-seven  and  one-half  minutes 
after  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan- 
uary the  twenty-sixth,  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Saint  Hyppraxias  the  Mariner,  who 
had  always  had  a  fondness  for  penitents  hav- 
ing himself  reached  sanctity  only  by  way  of 
many  stations  of  remorse.  It  had  been  one  of 
his  rewards  in  heaven  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  following  arrangements:  that  if  on  the 
anniversary— to  the  very  hour  and  second— 
of  his  own  death  a  true  penitent  should  plead 
sincerely  for  the  return  of  his  dead,  the  plea 
would  be  granted. 

So  far  this  had  happened  three  times  only: 
once  in  the  province  of  Tuscany  and  twice  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  all  in  distant  and  more 
credulous  eras.  This  was  the  first  time  that 


the  saint's  celestial  machinery  had  ground 
out  a  modern  tune. 

Tracy  sighed,  opened  his  eyes,  and  glared 
at  Laura.  "For  God's  sake  what  are  you 
doing  down  on  your  knees  like  that?" 
he  said.  "Why  are  you  crying?  Why  am  I 
on  the  floor?" 

"Oh,  Tracy  darling!"  cried  Laura  beside 
herself.  "Oh,  darling  get  up,  no,  lie  down. 
No,  get  up  and  lie  down.  On  the  couch,  I 
mean.  Tracy,  this  is  a  miracle!  You  were 
dead,  darling,  and  I  prayed  and  they  gave  you 
back  to  me!" 

"Are  you  insane?"  said  Tracy,  getting  to  his 
feet  and  pushing  away  her  helping  hand.  "I 
just  blacked  out  for  a  second;  done  it  before. 
Indigestion.  Prayers!  Miracles!  Are  you  out 
of  your  head?"  His  snatch  of  heaven  had  not 
changed  his  mood,  evidently.  He  reached 
for  his  glass. 

"No,  dear  Tracy,  no  more,"  said  Laura. 
"Let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  instead,  or 
some  hot  milk." 

"Have  I  ever  been  known  to  touch  either? 
I  am  not  sick  and  I  will  not  drink  slops," 
cried  Tracy.  "What's  wrong  with  you?  You 
seem  to  be  impersonating  somebody's  gentle 
old  grandmother  for  some  reason.  Nothing's 
the  matter  with  me  but  indigestion,  maybe 
blood  pressure.  I'll  have  the  doctor  check  it 
in  a  day  or  two." 

Laura  turned  away  and  looked  out  at  the 
snowy  meadows  and  the  brindled  sky.  He 
was  dead,  she  told  herself.  It  was  a  miracle. 
But  a  tiny  doubt  annoyed  her.  However  she 
would  not  listen  to  it. 

She  turned  back  to  him  impulsively.  "Let 
me  help  you  up  to  bed.  You  should  get  off 
your  feet,  don't  you  think  so?  And  have  a 
nice  rest?" 

"A  gentle  old  grandmother,"  Tracy  re- 
peated in  mock  wonder.  "Or  is  it  a  psy- 
chiatric nurse  you  make  me  think  of?" 

"What  an  old  bear  we  are,"  said  Laura, 
who  had  never  used  the  plural  pronoun  in 
this  fashion  before,  and  laughing  also  in  a 
new  way. 

"A  psychiatric  nurse  it  is,"  Tracy  decided. 

"Oh  come  along,  Tracy,  come  with  me," 
coaxed  Laura,  putting  her  arm  around  his 
shoulder,  which  immediately  winced  away. 

"For  God's  sake  stop  fingering  me!" 

He  looked  at  her  so  directly,  with  all  the 
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withering  opinion  of  this  moment  so  ruth- 
lessly revealed  that  she  moved  away,  sat  down, 
picked  up  the  paper  again  since  it  seemed 
necessary  to  take  hold  of  something.  Well, 
maybe  he  had  only  blacked  out,  fainted  for  a 
second.  People  did,  sometimes,  and  certainly 
he  looked  no  different.  She  had  been  hyster- 
ical. 

It  was  not  possible  that  death  had  cooled 
that  florid  lace  even  for  an  instant  or 
smoothed  away  that  look  of  sturdy  dis- 
pleasure, so  alive,  so  known  to  her.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  think  or  how  to  feel,  but 
when  he  went  to  the  liquor  tray  to  refill  his 
glass  she  said,  "Oh  Tracy,  not  again!  I'm 
afraid  of  what  will  happen—" 

"I  can  handle  it,"  he  said.  "Haven't  I  made 
that  clear?  Not  everybody  can,  you  know. 
Remember  the  time  I  found  your  old  man, 
blind,  asleep  in  the  lap  of  the  General  Grant 
statue  after  the  Furnacemen's  convention?" 

"General  Sherman,"  corrected  Laura,  her 
voice  trembling.  "The  Heating  and  Air-Con- 
ditioning  convention.   Tired,  not  blind!" 

"And  may  I  recall  to  your  memory  the 
speech  he  made  at  your  aunt's  second  wed- 
ding?" said  Tracy,  ignoring  the  corrections, 
and  beginning  to  laugh. 

"Oh,  leave  Father  out  of  it!"  cried  Laura, 
with  a  last  lurch  at  peace. 

"How  can  I  forget  him?"  gasped  Tracy, 
choking  with  laughter  as  he  watched  her. 
"Your  old  man— your  old  man— of  all  the 
dressy  old  turkey  gobblers!  Of  all  the  silver- 
plated,  aerated  old  poltroons!" 

Laura    threw    down  the 
paper  for  the  last  time. 

"Very  well,"  she  cried,  eager 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
"Very  well!  /  have  been  for- 
bearing, heaven  knows.  / 
have  tried;  I  will  try  no 
longer.  Now  then,  Tracy  Ben- 
son Gates,  in  the  first  place  I 
want  you  to  know—" 

The  tarantella  was  resumed; 
the  voices  rose,  snapping  like 
flames  in  a  dry  thicket,  im- 
petuous and  free  and  greedy. 
Wilder  and  wilder  burned  the 
anger  until  it  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  Tracy  put 
down  his  glass,  got  to  his  feet 
and  came  toward  her,  mouth 


open  shouting,  arm  raised  in  a  gesture  that 
could  become  a  blow.  .  .  .  And  in  that  instant 
Laura  knew  clearly  and  perfectly  what  would 
happen  next. 

When  Dr.   Pulver  arrived  he  found 
Tracy  Gates  just  as  dead  as  he  had 
expected.  Coronary  thrombosis,  as  he 
had  suspected,  too. 

The  attitude  of  the  widow  surprised  him, 
however.  She  seemed  more  puzzled  than 
grief-stricken,  also  she  laughed  from  time  to 
time.  Not  heartily,  of  course,  just  one  short 
monosyllable  of  a  laugh;  still  it  was  unusual 
and  rather  disturbing.  Dr.  Pulver  did  not 
like  to  have  his  smooth  professional  sympathy 
ignored  in  such  a  brusque  and  irresponsible 
manner.  A  manifestation  of  hysteria,  he  sup- 
posed, and  gave  her  a  quieting  injection,  and 
in  a  little  while  she  was  able  to  stop  that 
queer  intermittent  laugh,  though  she  made 
one  rather  odd  remark,  he  thought. 

"Lots  of  people  suspect  it,"  she  said,  look- 
ing him  straight  in  the  eye.  "Through  all  the 
black  and  the  flowers  they  suspect  it,  but  why 
do  I  have  to  be  the  one  to  prove  it?  What 
cosmic  circumstance  makes  me  the  guinea 
pig?" 

But  that  was  the  only  thing  she  said  that 
could  be  called  irrational,  and  after  a  while, 
when  she  seemed  fairly  composed,  Dr.  Pulver 
telephoned  her  sister  in  Hartford  and  told 
her  she  had  better  come  and  stay  in  the 
house  with  Laura  at  least  until  after  the 
funeral. 


Must  We  Pay  More 
for  Everything? 


E.  A.  Goldenweiser 


Inflation  is  a  familiar  word,  but  a  great 
many  people  seem  to  be  hazy  as  to  ex- 
actly what  it  means.  To  some  it  is  an 
abstract,  academic  term— possibly  invented  by 
economists  as  a  bugaboo  to  scare  people  into 
doing  what  they  don't  want  to  do,  such  as  pay 
more  taxes,  work  harder  and  longer,  save 
more,  and  do  without  things  they  want. 

In  reality  inflation  is  anything  but  an  ab- 
stract idea.  It  is  concrete  and  practical,  and  is 
encountered  by  everyone  in  everyday  life. 
Stripped  of  all  complication,  inflation  means 
rapidly  rising  prices,  not  of  some  one  com- 
modity or  group  of  commodities,  which  may 
reflect  special  shortages  or  other  conditions, 
but  of  all  or  the  majority  of  commodities. 
When  prices  at  the  dry-goods  store  and  the 
grocery  are  being  marked  up  from  day  to  day 
and  from  week  to  week— then  there  is  infla- 
tion. That  surely  is  simple  and  familiar 
enough.  When  economists  define  inflation  in 
more  abstract  terms,  such  as,  for  example, 
"an  excess  of  money  over  goods,"  they  are 
talking  of  the  causes,  not  of  the  nature,  of  in- 
flation. When  they  talk  about  "concealed  in- 
flation"—that  is,  a  condition  when  there  are 
forces  pressing  for  higher  prices  but  advances 
are  held  in  check  by  controls— economists  are 
referring  to  potential  inflation,  or  to  sup- 
pressed inflation,  rather  than  to  actual,  visi- 


ble, tangible  inflation.  They  may  have  their 
terminology  for  their  own  use,  but  other  peo- 
ple should  understand  that  inflation  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  rising  prices. 

Why  is  inflation  such  a  bad  thing  that  we 
must  be  willing  to  do  many  unpleasant  things 
to  avoid  it?  After  all,  it  is  nice  to  get  more 
for  everything  we  sell,  including  our  labor.  It 
is  because  our  thinking  is  still  shaped  largely 
by  producers  who  have  things  to  sell— or 
rather  by  ourselves  in  our  capacity  as  pro- 
ducers—that Ave  are  reluctant  to  adopt  ade- 
quate measures  against  inflation.  Each  pro- 
ducer thinks  that  higher  prices  for  what  he 
has  to  sell  are  to  the  good,  that  they  promise 
more  profit  to  him,  even  though  things  he  has 
to  buy  also  advance.  These  other  advances,  he 
thinks,  should  be  stopped:  they  are  caused  by 
the  other  fellow  who  is  a  profiteer,  who  has  no 
conscience,  and  who  should  be  restrained  and 
preferably  punished.  But  inflation  hurts  prac- 
tically everybody— if  not  right  away,  at  least 
in  the  long  run. 

Hardest  and  most  promptly  hit  by  infla- 
tion are  people  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes, such  as  pensions  or  trusts. 
When  prices  rise,  such  people  find  that  their 
income  will  buy  less  and  less,  and  they  have 
no  way  to  protect  themselves.    There  are 
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many  others,  such  as  teachers  and  civil  ser- 
vants, whose  pay  may  increase  in  an  inflation, 
but  too  little  and  too  late  to  make  up  for  ris- 
ing costs;  they  likewise  suffer  severely. 

Now  consider  the  case  of  a  manufacturer. 
He  finds  that  in  an  inflationary  period  he 
can  get  more  for  his  products;  his  market  be- 
comes active,  and  he  is  well  pleased.  Then  he 
finds  that  his  raw  materials  cost  more,  that 
any  new  item  of  equipment  or  repairs  costs 
more,  and  that  his  workers,  never  satisfied, 
ask  for  more  wages  and  threaten  strikes.  It  is 
a  question— answered  in  a  different  way  in 
each  industry  and  establishment— whether 
the  rise  in  prices  of  the  product  will  yield  an 
increase  in  profits,  as  distinguished  from  gross 
receipts.  In  some  cases  it  may,  particularly  if 
the  producer  does  much  of  the  work  himself. 
In  that  case,  let  us  follow  him  home  with  his 
increased  take. 

He  comes  home  whistling  a  happy  tune. 
But  there  he  is  met  by  his  wife  who  tells  him 
that  her  allowance  is  no  longer  big  enough  to 
cover  the  household's  needs:  food  is  high, 
clothes  are  out  of  sight,  and  every  item  of 
help,  be  it  repairs  or  service,  has  advanced  in 
price.  The  husband  has  the  choice  of  increas- 
ing his  wife's  allowance  or  insisting  that  the 
household's  living  standard  be  reduced.  If 
he  chooses  the  former  course,  his  increased 
money  take  is  soon  absorbed;  and  if  he 
chooses  the  second  (not  an  easy  thing  to  do, 
as  every  husband  knows)  ,  then  he  is  paying 
for  his  increased  stock  of  money  by  reducing 
his  and  the  family's  living  standard.  And 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  prices  of  what 
he  has  to  buy  as  a  consumer  will  not  go  up 
more  than  enough  to  absorb  what  he  gains  as 
a  producer.  In  that  case  he  is  a  loser  from  the 
start. 

But  this  does  not  measure  the  extent  of  his 
losses  through  inflation.  Presumably  he  has 
some  savings  and  some  insurance.  He  counted 
on  his  savings  for  some  specific  or  general 
purpose:  he  may  have  wanted  them  to  pay  for 
a  vacation,  or  for  a  house,  a  car,  education 
for  his  children,  securitv  in  his  old  as;e.  With 
all  prices  up,  he  finds  that  the  money  saved 
will  no  longer  buy  what  he  planned  for  it  to 
buy;  he  Mill  either  have  to  forego  or  curtail 
his  plans  for  future  use  of  the  money,  or 
make  further  inroads  on  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  protect  his  future.  Not  many  can  do 
that.  The  same  sort  of  thing  happens  to  his 
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insurance:  he  may  have  planned  to  provide 
a  competence  for  his  wife  and  children  in 
case  he  should  die,  but  now  he  finds  that  the 
insurance  policy  is  too  small  for  the  purpose. 
Shall  he  further  curtail  his  present  living 
standard  by  increasing  his  policy,  or  give  up 
the  thought  of  sufficient  means  for  his  family 
if  he  should  die?  It  seems  clear  that  a  careful 
look  at  all  the  consequences  of  a  general  rise 
in  prices  would  convince  the  producer  that 
he  was  far  better  off  when  prices  were  stable 
on  the  level  to  which  his  business  and  his 
private  life  had  been  adjusted. 

A  similar  story  could  be  told  of  the  farmer, 
the  merchant,  and  the  professional  man. 

The  wage  earner  is  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent situation.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
likely  to  find  it  easier  to  get  a  raise  in 
wages  when  prices  are  advancing.  His  costs 
also  go  up,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  is 
willing  to  risk  that.  He  has  two  principal 
reasons  for  his  choice.  One  is  that  the  cost-of- 
living  index  does  not  cover  his  entire  budget. 
He  does  not  use  all  his  earnings  for  current 
household  expenses.  The  higher  his  earnings 
the  larger  the  share  that  goes  into  items  other 
than  food  and  clothing.  He  may  be  paying 
for  a  house,  and  his  payments,  fixed  by  con- 
tract, will  not  increase  because  prices  have 
advanced;  he  may  have  an  insurance  policy, 
and  his  premiums  will  not  rise  (unless  he  in- 
creases his  policy  to  make  up  for  the  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of  the  dollar)  .  Over  the 
short  run  a  workman  is  likely  to  be  better  off 
if  his  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  go  up  by 
the  same  percentage  than  he  was  before  he 
got  his  raise.  He  knows  that  very  well,  and 
the  leaders  of  his  union  know  it  even  better. 
And  most  decisions  are  made  with  reference 
to  the  short  run.  "In  the  long  run,"  said 
Keynes,  "we  shall  all  be  dead." 

Another  reason  why  a  worker  and  his  union 
may  choose  higher  wages,  even  at  the  risk  of 
higher  living  costs,  is  that  they  know  that  it 
is  difficult  for  companies  to  reduce  nominal 
or  dollar  wages,  even  if  prices  decline.  Ours 
is  a  dollar  economy;  dollars  establish  stand- 
ards and  status.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
labor  to  be  farsighted  and  disciplined  enough 
to  forego  demands  for  increased  wages  at  a 
time  when  rising  living  costs  seem  to  justify 
them. 

Arso  the  demands  are  more  likely  to  be 
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granted  at  a  time  when  employers  hate  to 
curtail  production  in  a  rising  market  and 
think  that  they  can  pass  along  the  increased 
costs  to  the  consumer  in  higher  prices. 

But  even  it  a  worker  profits  temporarily 
from  a  rise  in  wages  during  an  inflation,  he 
ivill  lose  out  in  the  end,  because  of  the  rise 
in  his  costs  and  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
his  savings  and  his  security  provisions,  and 
also  because  he  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  when 
the  tide  turns,  production  is  curtailed,  and 
he  loses  his  job.  It  will  be  small  consolation 
to  him  to  be  without  larger  rather  than  with- 
out smaller  wages,  and  his  chance  of  having 
to  face  unemployment  in  the  future  is  greatly 
increased  by  an  inflation. 

(This  is  aside  from  considerations  of  equity 
as  between  well  organized  and  relatively 
highly  paid  Workers  and  poorly  organized  or 
unorganized,  less  well  paid  workers.  Stand- 
ards of  behavior  sufficiently  lofty  to  take  ac- 
count of  such  considerations  are  rare  in  any 
group  of  people.) 

In  short,  practically  all  economic  groups 
suffer  from  inflation,  and  the  greater  and  the 
more  rapid  the  inflation,  the  greater  the  price 
to  the  community.  Only  hoarders  and  specu- 
lators, so  long  as  they  do  not  misjudge  the 
market,  profit  by  an  inflation.  Their  reckon- 
ing comes  (and  it  appears  to  come  sooner  or 
later  for  the  overwhelming  majority)  when 
they  get  carried  away  by  easy  profits  and  fail 
to  liquidate  in  time  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  collapse.  In  fact,  it  is  their 
scurrying  to  cover  that  accentuates  the  col- 
lapse and  carries  it  to  lower  depths. 

Now  how  docs  inflation  affect  the  gov- 
ernment, whose  policies  are  the  basic 
cause  of  it?  In  their  first  stages  infla- 
tionary policies  are  advantageous  to  the  gov- 
ernment, if  one  can  consider  it  as  an  entity 
apart  from  the  people  whose  interests  it  is 
created  to  serve.  To  raise  money  by  infla- 
tionary means— or  fan  crude  terms,  to  print 
money— is  the  easiest  way  to  pay  for  things 
and,  at  first,  the  cheapest.  But  when  the  gov- 
ernment raises  money  it  does  so  in  order  to 
spend  it  for  public  purposes,  including  wars 
as  well  as  services  to  civilians.  As  prices  go 
up,  everything  the  government  buys,  includ- 
ing compensation  for  its  employees,  also  goes 
up  in  price.  In  the  end,  government  expendi- 
tures run  a  race  with  the  printing  press— and 


the  printing  press  is  likely  to  win  the  race. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  public  suffers— 
from  the  rise  in  living  costs,  from  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  savings,  and  from  the  dis- 
organization of  the  economy  caused  by  un- 
even price  advances,  the  growth  of  specula- 
tion, and  the  impossibility  of  individual  and 
business  planning.  To  the  extent  that  the 
government  sanctions  inflation,  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  defeat  of  its  purposes  and 
betrays  the  confidence  placed  in  it  by  the 
people. 

For  inflation  undermines  the  basis  of  free 
enterprise,  which  rests  on  our  ability  to  plan 
intelligently  for  the  future  and  on  reason- 
able stability  in  the  level  of  values  on  which 
business  is  built.  Full-scale  inflation  leads 
either  to  economic  chaos  or  to  the  imposition 
of  rigid  controls,  which  prevent  the  function- 
ing of  free  enterprise  and  divert  or  conceal 
without  overcoming  the  effects  of  inflationary 
forces. 

One  may  ask,  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  little 
inflation  than  to  deprive  oneself  of  things 
one  wants  by  paying  more  taxes?  The  answer 
is  that  the  deprivation  is  not  caused  by  taxes; 
it  is  caused  by  the  shortage  of  goods.  The 
choice  is  not  between  having  the  goods  (and 
inflation)  and  doing  without.  When  goods 
are  too  scarc  e  to  go  around  some  will  have 
to  do  without  them.  The  choice  is  merely 
whether  the  deprivation  will  be  shared  with 
some  degree  of  equity  through  taxes,  or  will 
be  allowed  to  fall  indiscriminately— and 
mostly  on  the  poor  who  will  lose  out  in  com- 
petition with  the  better-off  for  possession  of 
scarce  goods.  When  prices  rise,  furthermore, 
the  rise  is  multiplied  as  each  handler  of  the 
goods  adds  his  mark-up  before  passing  them 
to  t  he  next  in  line.  From  producer  of  raw 
materia]  to  jobber,  to  wholesaler,  to  retailer, 
to  consumer— inflationary  price  increases 
grow  to  several  times  their  original  rate.  Not 
only  is  inflation  a  harsh  and  unjust  kind  of 
taxation,  but  it  takes  from  the  public  for  the 
temporary  benefit  of  the  few  a  much  larger 
amount  than  does  a  tax  increase  of  the  same 
initial  proportion. 

II 

WHAT  causes  inflation?  The  record  over 
150  years  shows  that  great  inflations 
have  accompanied  or  followed  wars. 
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The  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  the  first  and 
second  world  wars— each  led  to  a  steep  peak 
of  prices,  followed  by  a  decline  to  a  level  be- 
low the  peak  but  nevertheless  higher  than 
that  before  the  war.  Thus  the  principal  cause 
of  inflation  is  war. 

How  war  causes  inflation  is  not  difficult  to 
see  or  understand.  In  wartime,  a  great  many 
workers  are  diverted  from  producing  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  people  to  producing  goods 
to  be  destroyed.  War  workers  are  paid  for 
their  work  by  the  government,  which  has  the 
power  to  create  the  money  it  needs;  the  result 
is  a  lot  of  money  income  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  with  fewer  goods  to  buy  with  the 
money.  When  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
money  and  a  scarcity  of  goods,  then  the 
holders  of  money,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
goods,  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  them,  and 
prices  advance.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  It's  like 
what  happens  to  the  price  of  candles  when 
electricity  gives  out  in  a  city.  The  demand 
for  candles  rises  abruptly;  the  supply,  which 
was  adequate  to  meet  normal  demands,  be- 
comes insufficient,  and  the  price  of  candles 
goes  up.  The  practical  problem  is  how  and 
to  what  extent  a  government  can  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  arising  from  war  with- 
out creating  money  and  causing  inflation  or 
disrupting  the  economy  by  expropriations  or 
rigid  controls. 

Let  us  look  at  conditions  as  they  are  today 
in  the  United  States.  Five  years  ago  we 
emerged  victoriously  from  a  great  war.  It 
left  behind  it  an  inflationary  aftermath.  The 
inflationary  pressure  during  and  after  the 
Avar  was  not  as  great,  however,  as  it  would 
have  been  i[  at  the  time  war  began  this  coun- 
try had  not  had  a  large  reservoir  of  unused 
capacity.  There  were  eight  million  people 
unemployed,  most  of  them  available  for  war 
service  or  military  production,  and  there  Avas 
a  vast  amount  of  idle  plant  and  equipment. 
So,  to  a  substantial  extent,  the  war  could  be 
fought  on  slack,  or  unused  man  power  and 
plant  capacity;  military  needs  could  be  met 
to  that  extent  without  reducing  the  supply  of 
goods  available  for  civilian  use.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  civilian  consumption  did  not  dimin- 
ish during  the  war.  The  additional  output 
was  achieved  by  utilizing  idle  resources,  by 
Working  harder  for  longer  hours,  and  by  im- 
proving methods  of  production.  So  that  on 
the  supply  side  the  great  war  was  fought  un- 
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der  unusually  favorable  conditions.  This  re- 
duced inflationary  pressure:  the  goods  were 
there  for  the  people  in  practically  undi- 
minished volume.  Some  things  were  scarce, 
others  abundant;  some  groups  lost  out.  others 
gained;  but,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort,  there  was  little  privation. 

But  there  was  still  the  demand  side  of  the 
equation.  The  government  was  paying  for 
the  goods  it  bought  and  sending  them  into 
the  maelstrom  of  war.  The  money  flowed 
into  the  pockets  of  workers  and  business  men. 
A  brief  and  rough  summary  of  what  hap- 
pened is  that  the  government  spent  four  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  during  the  war;  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  was  raised  by  taxation, 
about  one-quarter  by  sales  of  bonds  to  in- 
vestors, and  about  one-quarter  by  creation  of 
money  through  borrowing  from  the  banks.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  money  supply  had  in- 
creased threefold,  and  people  had  bank  de- 
posits and  government  bonds  (available  for 
cashing)  of  about  two  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars. During  the  war,  savings  were  increasing, 
but  even  so  the  money  available  for  spending 
pressed  on  the  supply  of  goods.  However,  by 
the  imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls  and 
allocations,  prices  were  kept  from  rising  rap- 
idly. Wholesale  commodity  prices  advanced 
only  moderately  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  end  of  the  war. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  war,  as  controls  were 
abandoned,  accumulated  shortages  of  certain 
goods  and  the  overabundance  of  money  re- 
sulted in  a  rapid  rise  in  prices.  By  the  middle 
of  1948  they  had  advanced  alarmingly  and 
the  consumer's  dollar  would  then  buy  only 
what  sixty  cents  had  bought  before  the  war. 
In  1949  there  was  a  setback,  but  by  mid- 
1950  things  were  booming  once  more.  Then 
came  Korea  and  a  rush  to  buy  goods.  Prices 
rose  again. 

This  is  the  situation  at  present  wrhen  a  pro- 
gram  has  to  be  prepared  for  a  siege  of  great 
extent  and  indefinite  duration.  A  great  deal 
of  money  has  to  be  raised  to  arm  ourselves 
and  our  allies— as  well  as  to  pay  for  the  war 
in  Korea,  and  whatever  may  follow.  And  this 
lime  /hoc  is  no  slack;  industry  is  working  at 
capacity  and  there  is  practically  no  unemploy- 
ment. The  problem  is  a  difficult  one  and  is 
made  harder  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
look. Whether  we  fear  the  worst  or  hope  for 
the  best,  we  must  follow  a  program  that  can 
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be  carried  out  year  after  year  indefinitely. 
It's  the  greatest  challenge  that  our  economy 
and  our  way  of  life  have  had  to  face. 

Ill 

But  we  still  have  enormous  resources  and 
with  resolute  leadership  we  can  meet 
the  challenge  and  preserve  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  our  political  and  social 
ideals.  Let  us  enumerate  the  things  that  have 
to  be  done  in  carrying  on  in  the  predictable 
future  short  of  all-out  world  war.  Such  a  w  ar 
would  make  obsolete  not  only  our  economic 
program  but  nearly  everything  else. 

First,  we  must  bend  every  effort  to  increase 
production  by  greater  exertion,  greater  effi- 
ciency, longer  hours,  feiver  leisure  people, 
less  of  the  gracious  things  of  life.  How-  much 
allocation  and  rationing  will  be  necessary  is 
a  technical  problem  for  administrators  to  de- 
cide. The  man  in  the  street  must  accept  then- 
decision  and  do  his  bit  by  doing  without  his 
bit  of  comfort  and  leisure. 

Second,  we  must  economize— make  sure 
that  no  money  is  spent  unnecessarily.  It  is 
possible  to  reduce  government  outlays  for 
nonmilitary  purposes  without  crippling  essen- 
tial services.  It  is  possible  for  the  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  governments  to  post- 
pone even  worthwhile  undertakings  to  a  more 
propitious  day.  Less  worthwhile  undertak- 
ings might  be  abandoned  altogether.  All  the 
water  should  be  squeezed  out  of  government 
spending.  Military  requirements  must  be 
met— but  the  goal  should  be  that  not  a  single 
dollar  be  wasted.  Careful  scrutiny  and  co- 
ordination of  plans  and  improved  methods  of 
procurement  may  enable  us  to  buy  the  same 
war  power  for  less  money  or  more  power  for 
the  same  money. 

Third,  as  large  a  share  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures as  possible  must  be  met  by  taxa- 
tion. When  the  government  takes  money 
from  the  taxpayer  it  reduces  his  ability  to  buy 
goods,  so  that  when  the  government  spends 
the  money  for  war  goods  there  will  be  no 
addition  to  the  total  amount  of  money  bid- 
ding for  goods,  but  merely  a  substitution  of 
the  government  for  another  purchaser.  So  far 
there  is  no  dispute;  apparently  all  agree  on 
that. 

But  there  is  an  unexplored  field  of  study 
to  determine  how  much  taxation  an  economy 


can  stand  without  suffering  from  lack  of  en- 
terprise, without  losing  effort  and  efficiency. 
Colin  Clark  in  this  magazine  has  placed  this 
limit  at  25  per  cent  of  the  national  income. 
Taxes  above  that  limit,  he  argues,  result  in 
loss  of  productive  effort  and,  instead  of  com- 
bating inflation,  add  to  its  force.  Whether 
this  figure  is  right  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  limit  to  effective  taxation  exists  some- 
where, though  it  may  be  a  flexible  limit. 
There  is  also  a  limit  to  the  speed  with  which 
taxes  can  be  increased.  To  avoid  too  great 
a  shock  to  the  economy,  drastic  increases 
must  be  put  into  effect  progressively  and 
gradually. 

Meantime  it  is  as  sure  as  anything  in  this 
world  that  the  full  amount  of  government 
spending  in  the  immediate  future  will  not 
be  covered  by  tax  receipts.  Tax  laws  will  take 
a  long  time  to  be  enacted  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  increase  in  expen- 
ditures which,  in  turn,  are  likely  to  exceed 
estimates.  In  addition,  the  public,  as  the  re- 
sult of  World  War  II,  has  a  vast  amount  of 
bank  deposits  and  government  securities  con- 
vertible into  cash  and  coidd  engage  in  a  large- 
scale  spending  spree,  even  though  the  govern- 
ment should  not  create  additional  money. 
To  cover  this  unpredictable  hazard,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  current  outlays,  by  taxation,  is  be- 
yond the  realms  of  practical  imagination.  The 
rule  shotdd  be:  tax  as  much  as  you  can  effec- 
tively but  be  prepared  to  meet  excess  expen- 
ditures by  the  least  inflationary  methods  of 
borrowing. 

Fourth,  the  government  must  borrow,  -what 
has  to  be  borrowed  (in  so  far  as  possible) 
in  such  a  way  as  to  tap  income  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  by  the  person  receiving 
it.  To  borrow  existing  savings  will  do  little 
good— because  this  will  convert  idle  funds 
into  active  funds  and  might  add  as  much 
to  the  spending  stream  as  the  creation  of 
new  money.  How  to  divert  current  income 
into  government  bonds  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  terms  of  the  bonds  (interest,  maturity, 
etc.)  must  be  attractive.  They  should  be 
nonmarketable,  that  is,  the  holder  should 
not  have  the  privilege  of  selling  them  at 
any  time:  it  is  probable,  furthermore,  in 
the  present  situation  that  the  bonds  should 
not  be  freely  redeemable  at  the  Treasury; 
they  should  have  a  fairly  distant  maturity 
date,  with  provision  for  earlier  redemption 
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in  hardship  cases.  It  might  become  neces- 
sary in  the  end  to  resort  to  compulsory  sav- 
ing, but  this  should  not  be  undertaken  un- 
less other  devices  fail  to  bring  the  desired 
results. 

It  is  true  that  accumulation  of  bonds  in 
the  public's  hands  creates  a  problem  when 
the  war  is  over,  or  even  before.  If  a  great 
wave  of  liquidation  occurs,  the  bonds  become 
a  great  source  of  weakness  for  the  Treasury. 
In  1950  more  Savings  Bonds  were  cashed 
than  purchased.  But  this  danger  should  be 
met  by  having  a  maturity  date  on  the  bonds, 
by  offering  favorable  terms  for  retaining  the 
bonds  after  maturity,  and  by  other  devices. 
In  public  financing  on  the  scale  that  faces 
the  country,  it  does  not  appear  feasible  to 
abandon  borrowing  altogether.  The  necessary 
borrowing  will  be  much  easier  if  the  pur- 
chasers of  bonds  are  reasonably  sure  that 
when  they  get  their  money  back  it  will  have 
lost  none  of  its  buying  power.  In  other 
words,  that  there  will  be  no  inflation. 

Fifth,  the  government  should  borroiu  from 
the  banks  only  the  unavoidable  minimum, 
the  amount  by  which  tax  revenue  and  borrow- 
ing from  the  public  fall  short  of  the  absolute 
needs  of  the  government.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  this  a  small  amount  bor- 
rowed on  short  term.  When  the  government 
borrows  money  from  a  bank  the  banking 
system,  under  our  financial  setup,  creates 
the  money  so  borrowed.  It  is  a  net  addi- 
tion to  the  supply  of  money,  a  modern  ver- 
sion of  the  printing  press.  Just  how  this 
works  cannot  be  described  here  in  detail.  It 
should  suffice  to  say  that  borrowing  from  a 
bank  creates  new  money,  adds  to  the  money 
stream,  and  is  an  inflationary  factor.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  such  borrow- 
ing; to  the  extent  that  it  is  used,  bank-held 
public  debt  should  be  retired  at  the  first 
possible  opportunity. 

Sixth,  over-all  restraint  should,  be  exercised 
over  loans  by  banks  to  businesses  and  individ- 
uals. Borrowing  from  banks  by  the  public 
has  the  same  effect  as  borrowing  from  banks 
by  the  government.  New  money  is  added  to 
the  money  stream.  Certain  types  of  borrow- 
ing, such  as  borrowing  on  securities,  con- 
sumer borrowing  (largely  for  installment 
buying)  ,  and  borrowing  for  new  construc- 
tion, have  been  made  subject  to  special  regu- 
tion  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  They  are 
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considered  to  be  key  sources  of  inflationary 
additions  to  the  money  stream.  These  regu- 
lations may  have  to  be  made  more  stringent 
as  time  goes  on. 

But.  in  addition,  there  has  to  be  restraint 
on  bank  borrowing  by  anybody,  for  any  pur- 
pose. Total  bank  loans  expanded  by  S10  bil- 
lion in  1950,  or  by  nearly  25  per  cent.  Once 
money  has  been  created,  it  circulates.  There 
is  no  telling  in  whose  hands  it  will  find  itself 
or  for  what  it  will  be  spent.  When  the 
money  supply  is  excessive  and  all  is  being- 
done  to  meet  the  country's  needs  without 
creating  new  money,  this  broad  avenue  of 
escape  for  new  money  into  the  hands  of  bid- 
ders for  the  limited  supply  of  goods  must  be 
rigidly  controlled.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
great  powers  for  this  purpose.  Whether  it 
needs  additional  powers  or  not,  this  con  hoi 
must  be  exercised. 

This  opens  up  a  controversial  subject. 
The  way  the  Federal  Reserve  can  con- 
trol credit  expansion  is  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  reserves  held  by  banks.  The  law 
requires  banks  to  hold  idle  reserves  in  stated 
proportion  to  their  deposits.  Within  limits, 
now  almost  exhausted,  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  increase  these  required  proportions  of 
idle  funds.  It  can  also  reduce  the  reserves 
owned  by  banks  by  selling  to  them  or  to  the 
public  some  of  its  holdings  of  government 
securities— of  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
$20  billion.  When  the  Federal  Reserve  sells 
such  securities  the  money  paid  for  them  finds 
its  way  through  the  member  banks  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  thus  reduces  the  mem- 
ber banks'  reserves.  So  the  banks  have  less 
money  to  lend  and  become  more  selective  in 
their  lending.  Under  these  circumstances,  in- 
terest rates  are  likely  to  rise. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve buys  government  bonds  from  member 
banks  or  from  the  public,  the  money  paid  for 
the  bonds  reappears  as  an  addition  to  bank 
reserves,  which  enables  the  banks  to  increase 
their  loaning  activities.  Banks  become  more 
willing  and  able  to  make  loans,  and  interest 
rates  decline. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  thus  to 
influence  bank  lending  is  very  great;  for 
under  our  law,  the  banking  system  as  a  whole 
can  lend  several  times  as  much  as  the  total 
of  its  reserves,  and  so  every  dollar  of  reserves 
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can  support  bank  deposits  and  loans  several 
times  as  large  as  the  reserves. 

But  this  system  of  bank  reserves  subject 
to  Federal  Reserve  control  works  effectively 
only  so  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  can  sell 
government  securities  whenever  it  wishes  to 
reduce  bank  lending,  and  buys  government 
securities  only  when  it  wishes  to  increase  bank 
lending. 

LTnfortunately  this  mechanism  brings  the 
Federal  Reserve  into  conflict  with  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Treasury  is  understandably  con- 
cerned about  the  market  price  of  its  obliga- 
tions and  wants  to  raise  funds  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible.  It,  therefore,  tends  to  issue 
securities  at  relatively  low  rates  of  interest, 
and  expects  the  Federal  Reserve  not  to  sell 
government  securities  when  the  market  is 
weak,  and  to  buy  such  securities  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  falling  below  par.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  however,  cannot  control  bank 
reserves  in  a  manner  geared  to  avoid  infla- 
tion, if  its  purchases  and  sales  of  government 
securities  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  yield  and 
price  of  these  securities  in  the  market.  This 
is  an  age-long  conflict  between  fiscal  and 
monetary  authorities. 

In  the  present  critical  situation,  with  prob- 
lems of  the  magnitude  and  duration  that  we 
have  to  face,  it  is  clear  that  the  Treasury 
should  be  willing  to  borrow  its  money  at 
rates  at  which  the  market  will  be  willing  to 
absorb  the  securities.  Also  it  should  not  be 
too  much  concerned  whether  its  outstanding- 
bonds  temporarily  go  below  par.  They  will 
be  redeemed  at  par  at  maturity.  Far  greater 
things  are  at  stake  for  the  country,  and  for 
the  government  as  the  people's  agent,  than 
the  relatively  insignificant  difference  in  the 
cost  of  servicing  the  debt.  The  government 
itself,  as  the  largest  purchaser  of  goods,  stands 
to  lose  much  more  by  an  inflationary  rise  in 
prices  than  it  would  gain  by  borrowing  at  a 
somewhat  lower  rate.  Besides,  some  of  the 
money  paid  by  the  government  as  interest  on 
the  bonds  comes  back  to  it  as  taxes  paid  by 
the  bondholders. 

As  I  write,  in  early  February,  the  conflict 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  become  front-page  news  through 
intervention  by  the  President.  He  has  said 
that  he  expects  the  Federal  Reserve  to  sup- 
port the  interest  rates  and  prices  of  govern- 
ment securities  at  present  levels.  I  hope  that 


before  my  article  appears  in  print  this  infla- 
tionary policy  will  have  been  discarded.  It 
bodes  no  good  to  the  American  people.  In 
the  final  analysis,  are  we  as  a  nation  more 
concerned  about  the  price  of  government 
bonds  or  about  the  price  of  the  housewife's 
market  basket? 

Finally,  seventh,  a  tvord  about  direct 
controls.  It  is  apparent  that  price  and 
wage  controls  deal  only  with  effects  of 
inflationary  forces,  not  with  their  causes.  Also 
that  direct  controls  not  backed  up  by  correct 
and  vigorous  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
(economists'  names  for  taxation  and  control 
of  bank  lending)  result  in  distortions  and 
black  markets.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  pass  tax  laws  and  a  fur- 
ther long  time  before  their  effects  are  felt; 
control  of  bank  credit  is  also  slow  in  starting 
and  not  immediate  in  its  effects.  For  these 
reasons  price  and  ivage  controls— to  hold  the 
line  until  the  other  measure  become  effective 
—are  highly  desirable.  We  should  be  in  a  far 
better  situation  today  if  these  controls  had 
been  put  into  operation  last  July,  before  the 
recent  wave  of  wage  increases  and  uneven 
price  advances  had  occurred.  If  other  meas- 
sures  become  effective,  the  controls  will  cease 
to  be  significant;  if  prices  do  not  tend  to  pass 
the  prescribed  level  or  fall  below  it,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  price  limits  are  im- 
posed or  not.  The  controls  atrophy— to  every- 
one's relief.  On  the  other  hand,  if  controls 
are  in  effect,  and  not  enough  is  done  to  meet 
the  fundamental  problem  of  the  relation  of 
money  to  goods,  then  also  controls  cease  to  be 
effective,  but  by  a  demoralizing  black  market 
route.  With  price  and  wage  controls  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  for  rationing  of 
scarce  commodities.  Rationing  does  not  re- 
duce consumption;  this  is  caused  by  a  decline 
in  the  available  supply  of  goods.  Rationing- 
is  a  device  for  assuring  that  such  goods  as 
are  available  do  not  go  into  the  hands  of 
hoarders  and  speculators  but  are  equitably 
distributed  among  all  the  people. 

Direct  controls  are  repugnant  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  We  need  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  they  should  be  used  only  when 
and  as  long  as  the  country  in  an  emergency 
would  suffer  greater  harm  by  their  absence 
than  by  their  imposition.  They  represent  a 
temporary  sacrifice  of  some  freedoms  as  a 
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price  for  avoiding  permanent  loss  of  all  free- 
dom. 

In  all  these  efforts  the  government  must 
have  the  support  and  active  co-operation  of 
all  groups  of  people.  While  voluntary  re- 
straints are  never  effective— because  they  are 
not  supported  with  sufficient  unanimity— no 
anti-inflationary  program  can  be  successful 
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unless  it  has  the  approval  and  commands  the 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  in  the  present  grim  situation,  we 
have  the  economic  strength  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  system.  We  may  even  succeed  in 
doing  it  without  being  obliged  to  pay  more, 
at  least  much  more,  for  everything. 


Storm  Warnings 


ADRIENNE  CECILE  RICH 


The  glass  has  been  falling  all  the  afternoon, 
And  knowing  better  than  the  instrument 
What  winds  are  walking  overhead,  what  zone 
Of  gray  unrest  is  moving  across  the  land, 
I  leave  the  book  upon  a  pillowed  chair 
And  walk  from  window  to  closed  window,  watching 
The  stiff  boughs  strain  against  the  blotted  sky 

And  think  again,  as  often  when  the  air 
Moves  inward  toward  a  silent  core  of  waiting, 
How  with  a  single  purpose  time  has  traveled 
Through  currents  of  unguessed  fatality 
Into  this  polar  realm,  this  present  island. 
Weather  abroad  and  weather  in  the  heart 
Alike  come  on  regardless  of  prediction. 

Between  foreseeing  and  averting  change 

Lies  all  the  mastery  of  elements 

W  hich  c  locks  and  weather-glasses  cannot  alter. 

Time  in  the  hand  is  not  control  of  time, 

Nor  shattered  fragments  of  an  instrument 

The  breaking  of  a  cordon  of  events. 

The  wind  will  rise:  we  can  only  close  the  shutters. 

I  draw  the  curtains  as  the  sky  goes  black 
And  set  a  match  to  candles  sheathed  in  glass 
Against  the  keyhole  draught,  the  insistent  whine 
Of  weather  through  the  unsealed  aperture. 
This  is  our  sole  defense  against  the  season; 
These  are  the  things  that  we  have  learned  to  do 
Who  live  in  zones  of  much  inquietude. 


After  Hours 


Ernie  is  a  pin-boy.  I  don't  think  I  know 
him,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  will, 
though  I  have  been  seeing  him  a  cou- 
ple of  times  a  week  recently,  and  we  have  had 
some  fairly  long  conversations.  He  is  full  of 
bowling  lore,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  it  out  of 
him.  He  is  slight  of  build  and  his  straight 
reddish  hair  has  a  way  of  falling  down  over 
his  eyes.  W  hen  he  talks,  he  barely  opens  his 
mouth,  and  his  smile,  which  does  not  come 
easily  to  his  face,  has  a  tentative  quality 
about  it  which  is  both  shy  and  extremely 
private.  Ernie  is  friendly  but  secretive,  and 
sometimes  his  hands  tremble. 

Ernie's  work-clay  often  starts  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  may  go  on  until  five  the 
next  morning,  when  the  last  bowlers,  stop- 
ping for  a  game  after  the  night  shift,  go 
home.  Sometimes  Ernie  sets  pins  for  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  "lines" 
(or  games)  in  a  day  at  five  cents  a  line.  The 
pins,  or  "wood"  as  bowlers  call  them,  weigh 
about  three  pounds  apiece  and  the  balls 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  stretch  Ernie  may  lift  a  total  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  pins  and  balls. 
Ernie  himself  probably  weighs  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty. 

My  conversations  with  him  have  been  en- 
tirely about  bowling.  Sometimes  when  he  is 
not  working,  he  stands  behind  our  bench. 
He  never  volunteers  any  advice  or  informa- 
tion, but  he  is  willing  to  give  it  in  an  offhand 
way  when  asked.  When  he  is  setting  pins, 
Ernie  has  a  gift  for  communicating  to  you 
his  pleasure  or  disappointment  in  how  you 
are  bowling.  He  says  nothing;  it  is  the  way 
he  moves  that  tells  you. 

"You  should  see  the  alleys  out  in  the 
West,"  Ernie  said  one  night.  "They're  real 
bowling  nuts  out   there.    Women  drive  a 


couple  of  hundred  miles  to  bowl  a  league 
match.  They  bring  their  lunch,  stay  a  few 
hours,  and  drive  back  home.  New  alleys, 
automatic  pin-setters.  New  York's  not  a  bowl- 
ing town.  California,  Detroit,  Chicago,  every- 
body bowls." 

You  can't  pump  Ernie.  He  gives  or  he 
doesn't  give,  and  he's  likely  to  wander 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  get 
a  glass  of  beer.  I  realized  that  if  I  wanted 
to  find  out  more  about  bowling  than  how 
to  do  it,  I  would  have  to  ask  elsewhere,  so 
I  visited  the  two  principal  manufacturers  of 
bowling  equipment  at  their  New  York  offices, 
and  talked  to  the  heads  of  their  sales  depart- 
ments. Neither  of  them  wanted  to  be  quoted. 

They  were  quick  to  say,  however,  that  more 
people  bowl  in  America  than  take  part  in  any 
other  competitive,  or  as  they  call  it,  "con- 
testant" sport.  There  are  some  18,000,000 
men  and  women  (and  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  children  as  well)  who  bowl  fairly 
regularly.  Of  these  about  two  million  are 
members  of  bowling  leagues,  teams  sponsored 
by  churches  and  clubs,  or  unions,  or  busi- 
nesses, or  industries. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  twenty  years  that 
bowling,  to  use  a  phrase  common  in  the 
industry,  has  "come  up  out  of  the  basement." 
Until  about  1934  bowling  and  billiards  were 
closely  associated,  and  the  "pool  hall"  of  un- 
savory reputation  was  looked  on  as  a  seat  of 
gambling  and  fights  and  debauchery.  In  the 
early  thirties  billiards  and  bowling  were  gen- 
erally divorced  and  bowling  came  to  be 
looked  on  again  as  a  healthy  and  wholesome 
recreation  lor  practically  all  ages. 

Bowling  is  more  of  a  Midwestern  and  Ear 
Western  than  Eastern  seaboard  sport,  as 
Ernie  said.    Detroit,  I  was  told,  has  more 
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bowling  equipment  per  capita  than  any  other 
city  in  America,  and  "California  is  terrific"— 
a  statement  that  will  not  surprise  Califor- 
nians.  Most  people  like  to  bowl  "big  pins" 
and  it  seems  to  be  considered  slightly  quaint 
by  the  industry  that  in  Connecticut  "duck 
pins,"  the  little  squat  ones,  are  particularly 
popular.  Pittsburgh  is  also  duck-pin-minded 
and  so  are  some  parts  of  the  South.  Candle 
pins,  which  are  tall  and  narrow,  are  largely 
a  Boston  eccentricity. 

I(  takes  a  good  deal  of  capital  to  go  into 
the  bowling  business.  An  alley  costs  about 
S2,750  to  build,  and  a  sixteen-alley  establish- 
ment ('the  ideal  number,  I  was  told)  costs 
something  between  390.000  and  SI  10,000  to 
equip.  Alleys  are  only  part  of  the  expense. 
Most  establishments  count  on  the  restaurant 
and  the  bar  as  essential  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  these  are  expensive  to  install.  A 
really  fanc  y  establishment  will  also  have  semi- 
automatic pin-setters  (at  about  $600  each) 
and  automatic  ball-lifts  which  save  the  pin- 
box  s  the  trouble  of  picking  up  the  ball.  So 
far  no  one  has  devised  (or  at  least  marketed) 
a  machine  that  eliminates  the  pin-boy  en- 
tirely, though  I  was  told  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  life  of  an  alley  is  about 
thirty  years  if  it  is  properly  taken  care  of. 
I  should  imagine  that  the  life  of  a  pin-boy 
would  be  a  good  deal  less  than  that. 

The  place  where  Ernie  works  is  without 
adornment  or  fancy  business,  no  bar, 
no  restaurant,  and  only  six  alleys.  Few 
bowling  clubs  go  there,  which  is  why  my 
wife  and  I  do.  Where  the  leagues  go  it  is  next 
to  impossible,  in  New  York  anyway,  to  get 
an  alley  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  or 
later  at  night  than  we  want  to  bowl.  It  is  a 
friendly  place  where  we  now  see  many  faces 
we  recognize  but  no  one  whose  names  we 
have  learned,  except  for  Ernie.  For  a  reason 
I  don't  understand  we  both  bowl  better  when 
Ernie  is  setting  pins  for  us. 

In  New  York  there  is  an  ordinance  which 
prevents  children  from  bowling.  Minors  un- 
der eighteen  are  not  allowed  in  alleys  as 
bowlers,  spectators,  or  employees— undoubt- 
edly a  hang-over  from  the  old  pool-hall  days 
of  ill  repute.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  interest  among  the  young  in 
bowling,  and  naturally  the  establishments  do 
what  they  can  to  promote  it  as  a  profitable 
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aspect  of  their  business.  I  would  be  glad 
to  promote  it  myself.  I  have  bowled  with 
my  children  in  the  country.  They  enjoy  it. 
It  would  be  a  godsend  to  be  able  to  bowl 
with  them  on  weekends  in  the  city,  where 
during  the  winter  there  are  so  few  healthy 
recreations  that  a  family  can  enjoy  as  a  group. 
Last  Saturday  afternoon  my  son  took  him- 
self and  a  friend  to  the  movies,  a  program 
called  "21  Cartoons."  When  he  got  home  he 
and  his  pal  roller-skated  up  and  down  the 
block  dodging  cars.  Bowling  at  thirty-five 
cents  a  "line"  is  scarely  more  expensive  than 
the  neighborhood  movies  and  not  nearly  so 
expensive  as  the  first-run  houses.  It's  a  great 
deal  safer  than  roller-skating  in  the  street, 
and  my  son  tells  me  it  is  also  more  fun. 

I  have  talked  with  Ernie  about  it.  "You 
should  see  the  kids  out  West,  ten-year-olds 
with  special  seven-and-a-half-pound  balls, 
thirteen-  and  fourteen-year-old  kids  averag- 
ing around  a  hundred  and  seventy.  I  don't 
know.'-  he  said,  "New  York's  funny.  New 
York's  not  a  bowling  town." 

Miracle  on  58th  Street 

On  February  16,  in  an  unprecedented 
action,  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  withdrew  its  approval  for 
public  showing  from  a  film  called  "The 
Miracle,"  declaring  it  sacrilegious  and  hence 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  of  licensing  which 
the  Board  of  Regents  is  empowered  to  super- 
vise. In  New  York  the  right  to  c  ensor  movies 
resides  in  this  body,  specifically  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture division  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, or  on  appeal  in  the  Board  itself, 
which  may  license  a  picture  disapproved  by 
the  division.  The  law  does  not  provide  in 
so  many  words  for  the  Regents'  revoking  of 
a  lic  ense  that  has  already  been  granted  ("The 
Miracle"  had  been  licensed  twice,  in  March 
1949  and  in  November  1950)  ,  but  until  now 
the  question  had  not  come  up.  Here  lies  a 
legal  quibble  in  an  already  involved  debate 
of  which  the  end  is  far  beyond  the  horizon 
at  the  time  I  write. 

"The  Miracle,"  directed  by  Roberto  Ros- 
sellini  and  starring  Anna  Magnani,  had  been 
for  several  months  the  occasion  of  contro- 
versy in  New  York  City.  A  municipal  official, 
Commissioner  Edward  T.  McCaffrey,  had 
threatened  to  withdraw  the  license  of  the 
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Paris  Theater,  where  the  film  was  shown,  on 
the  grounds  that  he  found  it  "personally  and 
officially"  blasphemous.  The  State  Supreme 
Court,  denying  that  Mr.  McCaffrey  possessed 
the  power  of  censorship,  halted  his  action 
until  a  judicial  hearing  could  be  held.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  this  cease-fire  and 
the  decision  of  the  Regents  a  number  of 
peripheral  themes  were  introduced. 

Early  in  January  Cardinal  Spellman,  in  a 
statement  read  at  all  Masses  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  called  upon  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  the  United  States  to  boycott  the  film. 
Cardinal  Spellman  thought  it  would  be  "a 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Empire  State" 
if  no  means  of  appeal  were  available  "tor 
the  correcting  of  a  mistake  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Division,"  and  sug-g-ested  that  if  the 
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law  did  not  allow  censorship  of  the  film  then 
"all  right-thinking  citizens  should  unite  to 
change  and  strengthen  the  federal  and  state 
statutes.  .  .  ."  The  Cardinal's  statement  in- 
cluded a  welcome  touch  of  humor  and  echo- 
ed an  earlier  'cause  celebre.  "The  picture," 
he  said,  "should  very  properly  be  entitled 
'Woman  Further  Defamed,'  by  Roberto  Ros- 
sellini."  But  he  drew  to  his  conclusion  on 
a  somber  note.  "God  forbid  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  racial  and  religious  mockeries 
should  divide  and  demoralize  Americans  so 
that  the  minions  of  Moscow  might  enslave 
this  land  of  liberty." 

To  the  side  of  "The  Miracle"  came  writers, 
civil-liberties  organizations,  Catholic  laymen, 
and  clergymen  of  other  persuasions.  The 
fact  that  the  film,  as  one  of  three  in  a  col- 
lection called  "Ways  of  Love,"  had  Avon  a 
New  York  Film  Critics  award  was  argued 
in  its  defense,  though  artistic  quality  was  not 
widely  imagined  to  have  bearing  on  the  out- 
come. In  fact  the  most  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive comment,  though  it  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  set  "The  Miracle's"  merits 
as  a  film  aside.  It  came  from  Otto  L.  Spaeth, 
Director  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
past  president  of  the  Liturgical  Arts  Society, 
and  delegate  to  the  First  International  Con- 
gress of  Catholic  Artists  in  Rome  last  year. 
Mr.  Spaeth  observed  that  Commissioner  Mc- 
Caffrey's action  "again  left  a  prominent 
Catholic  in  the  exposed  public  position  of 
attempting  to  circumvent  civil  authority,  en- 
force his  private  views  on  the  community, 
and  limit  the  liberties  of  all.  .  .  .  There  are 
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great  sections  of  the  adult  American  public 
entitled  and  equipped  to  make  the  decision 
that  the  Commissioner  attempted  to  reserve 
for  himself.  Neither  opinion  of  the  film 
should  color  one's  view  of  the  Commissioner's 
action.  I  would  oppose  it  even  if  I  happened 
to  share  his  views." 

Mr.  Spaeth's  firm  words,  however,  had 
been  lost  in  noisy  actions.  Members  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  and  other  organiza- 
tions had  picketed  the  Paris  Theater,  carry- 
ing signs  which  read:  "This  Picture  Is  an 
Insult  to  Every  Decent  Woman  and  Her 
Mother."  The  New  York  Film  Critics,  who 
had  planned  to  present  their  award  to  the 
film  on  the  stage  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall, 
announced  that  the  Music  Hall  management 
had  been  subjected  to  "invidious  pressure" 
and  therefore  transferred  the  ceremony  to  the 
Rainbow  Room  in  order  to  relieve  the 
theater  "of  any  possible  embarrassment."  The 
New  York  City  Fire  Department,  presently 
harried  by  an  inquiry  into  its  political  fi- 
nances, got  into  the  act  by  bringing  proceed- 
ings against  the  unfortunate  Paris  Theater  for 
violating  safety  regulations.  When  the  man- 
agers of  the  theater  complained  that  thev 
were  being  "singled  out,"  Fire  Commissioner 
George  P.  Monaghan  implied  that  they  had 
been  bribing  his  inspectors.  The  theater, 
now  maintaining  that  there  was  no  connec- 
tion between  this  matter  and  "The  Miracle," 
countered  with  the  observation  that  "the 
practice  of  giving  gratuities  was  regarded  by 
the  management  as  a  universal  practice  ob- 
taining among  all  local  motion-picture  thea- 
ters .  .  ."—an  engaging  statement,  and  one 
worth  having  in  print,  even  at  the  outer  edge 
of  irrelevance. 

This  was  a  time  of  marching  and  counter 
marching,  and  the  sudden  descent  of  police 
on  unsuspecting  movie  exhibitors.  Appar- 
ently other  films  of  Italian  origin  had  become 
the  object  of  scrutiny,  for  in  February  sev- 
enty members  of  a  local  chapter  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  presented  themselves 
at  the  New  Ozone  Park  Theater  in  Queens, 
demanding  that  a  scheduled  two-day  show- 
ing of  "The  Bicycle  Thief"  be  canceled, 
since  it  "glorifies  a  thief."  In  Albany,  a  week 
earlier,  Chief  of  Police  Philip  Coffey  had 
ordered  the  exhibition  of  "Bitter  Rice"  ter- 
minated on  the  grounds  that  it  was  "im- 
proper and  objectionable,"  after  an  unsuc- 
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cessful  attempt  by  the  Vicar  General  of  the 
Albany  Diocese  to  dissuade  the  management 
of  the  theater  involved.  Following  heavily 
upon  these  incidents  came  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  not  reached 
in  haste.  Three  members  of  a  subcommittee 
(one  I roni  each  of  the  major  faiths)  first  saw 
the  film  and  reported  their  unanimous  find- 
ing thai  ii  was  "sacrilegious,"  but  before  the 
final  verdict  another  showing  was  held  for  all 
thirteen  members  of  the  Board.  Then,  in  a 
breath-taking  reversal  of  sanity  and  prece- 
dent, they  moved. 

The  story  of  "The  Miracle,"  as  most  ac- 
counts will  have  told  you.  concerns  a 
feeble-minded  peasant  woman  who  is 
seduced  by  a  handsome,  bearded  shepherd 
she  imagines  to  be  Saint  Joseph,  and  subse- 
quently, after  undergoing  the  scorn  and  tor- 
ment oi  her  fellow-villagers,  gives  lonely 
birth  in  a  mountain-top  monastery  to  a  child 
she  believes  to  be  miraculously  conceived. 
The  opening  scene,  in  which  no  voice  is 
heard  but  Anna  Magnani's,  introduces  the 
poor  woman  on  a  hillside  with  her  sheep, 
brings  on  the  object  of  her  phantasy,  and 
draws  them  together  in  a  mounting  spiral 
ol  her  own  ecstasy  and  his  dawning  compre- 
hension of  its  causes.  This  sequence  alone, 
and  I  would  willingly  part  with  the  rest,  is 
a  memorable  piece  of  film-making,  though 
ii  now  seems  unlikely  ever  to  be  judged  for 
itself. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Pontifical  Film 
Commission  (more  precisely,  Monsignor 
Mb  ino  Galletto,  head  of  the  Catholic  Cine- 
matographic Center)  condemned  the  film  on 
its  appearance  in  Italy,  and  true  also  that 
an  American  representative  of  the  Legion 
of  Decency  protested  its  appearance  in  the 
Venice  Film  Festival  in  1948,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Papacy  (which  exercises  the 
right  of  censorship  under  the  Lateran  pacts) 
has  approved  the  showing  of  the  film  in  its 
country  of  origin.  L'Osservatore  Romano, 
the  Vatican  newspaper,  while  noting  that 
"questions  may  arise— even  serious  ones— of 
a  religious  nature."  went  on  to  state  that 
"nevertheless,  the  picture  contains  passages 
ol  undoubted  c  inematic  distinction.  .  .  .  We 
continue  to  believe  in  Rossellini's  art  and  we 
look  forward  to  his  next  ac  hievement."  //  Po- 
polo,  the  organ  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
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party,  found  "The  Miracle"  a  "beautiful 
thing,  humanly  felt,  alive,  true,  and  without 
religious  profanation."  I  have  before  me,  in 
fact,  an  affidavit  of  the  president  of  the  Italian 
National  Association  of  the  Cinematographic 
Industry,  to  the  effect  that  the  governmental 
approval  of  "The  Miracle"  could  "in  no  way 
be  granted  to  a  film  that  might  be  consid- 
ered blasphemous." 

One  searches  in  vain  for  a  unifying  thread 
in  the  protests.  Little  enough  can  be  said 
for  the  reasoning  of  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  who  picketed  the  Paris 
Theater,  a  thousand  strong,  shouting,  "Don't 
be  a  Communist— all  the  Communists  are 
inside."  Nor  can  I  follow  why  "The  Bicycle 
Thief."  which  was  earlier  threatened  with 
censorship  because  its  moppet  second  lead 
felt  constrained  to  relieve  nature  against  a 
wall,  or  because  one  scene  took  place  in  a  bor- 
dello, should  be  challenged  on  the  grounds 
that  it  "glorifies  a  thief."  For  that  matter, 
the  other  two  films  joined  with  "The  Mira- 
cle" in  "Ways  of  Love"  are  far  more  menac- 
ing from  this  moralistic  point  of  view.  Jean 
Renoir's  "A  Day  in  the  County"  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  fornication  and 
adultery,  presenting  both  in  a  sympathetic, 
not  to  say  downright  inviting,  light.  Marcel 
Pagnol's  "Joffroi,"  based  on  a  story  by  a 
noted  collaborationist,  holds  up  to  derision 
the  legal  rights  of  property  and  treats  in 
a  frivolous  fashion  the  serious  civil  and  reli- 
gious crime  of  suicide. 

That  legal  definitions  of  art  with  ambig- 
uous lessons  should  not  be  politically  mal- 
leable would  seem  too  obvious  to  state.  Surely 
no  deeper  extension  into  absurdity  should  be 
needed  to  suggest  to  the  engineers  of  this 
unhappy  affair  that  the  way  of  censorship  is 
endless  and  the  prize  uncertain.  Its  over- 
tones corrode  the  conscience,  if  only  for  the 
shrill  and  irrational  quarrel  that  -would  seem 
to  be  an  inevitable  product.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  such  was  not  intended,  but  neither  was 
it  the  purpose  of  "The  Miracle"  to  ridicule 
the  faith  of  which  its  director  is  a  member. 
"I  had  endeavored,"  wrote  Rossellini  of  his 
previous  films,  in  a  cable  to  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  "with  a  spirit  of  humble  brotherhood, 
to  show  how  the  absence  of  charity  in  the 
hearts  of  men  had  made  way  to  a  great  dark- 
ness and  sorrow." 

— Mr.  Harper 


New  Twilight  on  Old  Gods 


(Symmetries) 
DAVID  McCORD 

I 

Sisyphus,  rolling  up  the  hill  his  stone, 
Found  that  he  could  not  make  the  grade 

alone  :  alone 
Today  the  best  of  us  say  this  of  us, 
We  are  no  better  rollers  than  was  Sisyphus. 

II 

Atlas  at  last  unable  to  sustain 

The  heavens'  weight  sank  down  to  earth 

again  :  again 
We  cry  for  someone  huge  and  hatless. 
You'll  have  to  bear  the  world  though,  this  time,  Atlas! 

Ill 

Pandora  never  has  received  our  praise 
For  singling  out  the  lid  that  she  did 

raise  :  raise 
Every  lid,  the  eyelid  first.  Sand  or  a 
Speck  of  dust  can  hide  like  Hope,  Pandora. 

IV 

Calypso  ipso  facto  played  it  cool; 
Penelope  employed  the  golden 
rule  :  rule 

Out  old  Zeus,  for  whom  the  gods  eclipse  so 
Easily  is  always  a  Calypso. 

V 

Poseidon,  Greek  for  Neptune,  has  in  hand 
The  trident  as  he  rides  from  sea  to 
land  :  land 

Sakes,  old  fellow,  look  which  way  you're  ridin'! 
Much  better  off  at  sea  these  days,  Poseidon. 

VI 

Calliope,  concerned  with  eloquence, 
How  graciously  you  lived  one  present 

tense  :  tents 
Of  another  kind  your  recent  tie-up,  he 
Is  younger  now  who  loves  you  so,  Calliope. 
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Diverse  Correlations 
Charles  Poore 


The  month's  diversity  of  new  books  pass- 
ing in  review,  volumes  by  Ethel  Waters, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  William  Faulkner,  Ivy 
Compton-Burnett,  William  Saroyan,  Bene- 
detto Croce,  Helen  Maclnnes,  Alberto  Mo- 
ravia, Mark  Van  Doren,  Lovat  Dickson, 
David  Daiches,  Mildred  R.  Bennett,  James 
Watson  Gerard,  and  James  Bryant  Conant, 
would  make  a  wonderfully  mysterious  mix- 
ture for  diabolic  correlation— under  what  is 
known  as  the  scientific  method  in  the  brass- 
bound  echelons  of  contemporary  culture. 

"An  odd,  persistent  strain  of  Californian 
milk  of  human  kindness,  with  a  faint  trace  of 
armeniana  michaelarleniensis  and  the  usual 
Army  allergy,"  you  can  hear  the  fellow  say- 
ing as  he  holds  a  page  of  William  Saroyan's 
Rock  Wagram  (Doubleday,  $3)  to  the  light. 
"But  isn't  it  bitterer  than  usual?" 

Or,  picking  up  William  Faulkner's  first 
book  since  he  won  t lie  Nobel  Prize,  Notes  on 
a  Horse  Thief  (Levee  Press,  limited,  signed, 
$6)  ,  a  short  and  memorable  threnody  on 
good  and  evil  in  which  the  pursuers  become 
the  pursued,  the  scientific  inquirer  might  say: 
"Faulkner?  Faulkner?  Why  this  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Gothic  novel  in  a  neo-Confed- 
erate,  post-Conrad ian  constellation." 

In  Sinclair  Lewis'  last  book,  World  So 
Wide  (Random  House,  $3)  ,  he'd  find  a 
bouillabaise  of  heads  and  tails  from  earlier 
and  better  Lewis  novels,  going  right  back  to 
Our  Mr.  Wrenn,  tossing  Sam  Dodsworth 
in  with  some  roughly  chopped  Babbitt-bait, 
offering  two  heroines  but  never  approaching 
the  immortal  Mrs.  Kennicott,  the  most  Lew- 
isian  Carol  of  them  all. 


Hell's  bells  would  ring  for  Matthew  Arnold 
if  we  tried  all  this— and  Aristotle  too.  For- 
tunately, however,  President  Conant  of  Har- 
vard, whose  lucid  and  informing  tract  against 
tractarians,  Science  and  Common  Sense,  is 
published  by  the  Yale  University  Press  ($4) 
for  the  pleasure  and  enlightenment  of  Prince- 
tonians  and  others,  says  cheerfully  and  au- 
thoritatively: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  scientific 
method.  If  there  were,  surely  an  examina 
tion  of  the  history  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology  would  reveal  it."  And  if  there  were 
any  ominous  signs  that  free  Americans  were 
about  to  accept  a  monolithic  scientific  method 
it  would  suggest,  incidentally,  that  the  pink 
termites  Helen  Maclnnes  goes  after  so  vigor- 
ously in  her  new  novel,  Neither  Five  nor 
Three  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3)  ,  were  really 
swarming  out  of  the  woodwork. 

On  the  contrary,  President  Conant  points 
out,  a  careful  examination  of  the  progress  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  experimental  biology 
"fails  to  reveal  any  one  method  by  means  of 
which  the  masters  in  these  fields  broke  new 
ground." 

Nor  can  yon  apply  any  one  method,  any 
single  set  of  critical  principles  to  all  the 
ground  breakers,  the  movers  and  shakers,  or 
the  infinite  majority  of  authors  with  a  story 
to  tell  in  the  lonely  command  posts  and 
gaudy  caravans  of  modern  writing. 

An  able  storyteller  always  has  one  trium- 
f\    phant  advantage  over  the  ablest  scien- 
/   m   tist.  The  storyteller,  unlike  the  scien- 
tist, really  can  create  life.  He  can,  as  Faulkner 
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said  in  his  salute  to  the  indestructibility  of 
man  last  winter  at  Stockholm  (where  hairy 
totalitarian  doves  had  recently  been  Hying) , 
"create  out  of  the  materials  of  the  human 
spirit  something  which  did  not  exist  before." 
And  that  kind  of  creation  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  novel. 

Look  how  life  prances  through  the  fires 
and  shadows  of  Ethel  Waters'  autobiography, 
His  Eye  Is  on  the  Sparrow  (Doubleday,  $3) . 
Miss  Waters  is  a  great  lady  of  the  theater  and 
a  great  storyteller,  with  gifts  of  sense  and 
sensibility,  of  wit  and  satire,  tenderness  and 
fury  well  beyond  the  penny-whistle  range  of 
ordinary  artists.  The  people  she  has  loved 
and  hated,  in  and  out  of  show  business,  live 
as  they  have  never  lived  before.  But  now, 
they'll  really  be  remembered! 

Another  great  storyteller,  Willa  Cather,  is 
commemorated  in  two  new  books  whose 
arduous  researches  and  peeking  pieties  would 
not  have  enchanted  her:  The  World  of  Willa 
Cather,  an  admirable  though  inconclusive 
rummage  through  old  Nebraskan  memories 
by  Mildred  R.  Bennett  (Dodd,  Mead,  $3.50) , 
and  Willa  Cather:  A  Critical  Introduction 
by  David  Daiches  (Cornell,  $2.75) ,  which 
moves  sedately  through  her  works  with  what 
you  might  call  scientific  imprecision. 

Yet  neither  of  these  two  books  about  Miss 
Cather  reminds  us,  as  we  should  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time,  that  it  was  not  what  she 
wrote  about  but  how  she  wrote  about  it  that 
really  matters.  For  Miss  Cather's  work  is  ulti- 
mately, enduringly  distinguished  not  by  the 
abundance  and  social  significance  of  her 
material  but  by  her  incomparable  capacity 
lor  throwing  most  of  it  away.  And  keeping 
what  was  universally  rather  than  regionally, 
timelessly  rather  than  momentarily,  true. 

The  road  that  led  her  toward  Rome  in 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  and 
Shadows  on  the  Rock  is  different  from 
the  one  that  was  taken  by  Sinclair  Lewis, 
who  had  defied  God  to  strike  him  dead  in  a 
Kansas  City  pulpit  and  who  died  in  Rome; 
different  from  the  road  toward  Rome  fol- 
lowed by  Benedetto  Croce  and  the  King  of 
Italy  and  the  Allied  Armies  in  Croce,  the 
King  and  the  Allies  (Norton,  $3)  ;  different 
from  the  Roman  road  of  Alberto  Moravia  in 
Conjugal  Love  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Young, 
$2.50) . 


Croce,  the  illustrious  philosopher,  whose 
philosophic  wisdom  has  never  made  him  less 
practically  sagacious,  is  arranging  himself 
here  before  the  vast,  flawed  mirror  of  Italian 
history.  His  book  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
selection  of  diary  notes  that  he  made  from 
July  1943,  when  Mussolini  got  the  King's 
boot,  until  June  1944,  when  the  disorderly 
but  victorious  Allies,  who  had  come  to  con- 
quer and  remained  to  liberate,  got  as  far  up 
the  Italian  boot  as  Rome. 

There  is  a  lot  of  scientifically  effective 
storytelling  here  about  the  brawling  Italian 
parties,  the  flaming  of  new  ambitions  and  the 
rekindling  of  old  animosities,  the  mixed  grill 
of  pilgrims  to  the  Crocean  shrine.  The 
serenity  and  dignity  of  Croce  never  wavers. 
He  is  sublimely  aware  of  his  part  in  the 
drama  and  he  plays  it  to  the  hilt. 

All  who  were  in  Italy  in  that  time  will 
want  to  read  Croce's  book,  and  I  imagine  that 
Winston  Churchill,  who  is  reprimanded  here 
with  a  kind  of  suave  ingratitude  for  his  share 
in  shaping  a  future  not  exactly  close  to  the 
Crocean  heart's  desire,  will  have  a  note  or 
two  about  it  in  the  next  volume  of  his 
memoirs. 

The  Italian  renaissance  of  writing,  having 
got  off  to  a  curiously  profitable  start  with  all 
those  tales  and  movies  showing  the  heart- 
breaking waifs,  the  distraught  ladies  with 
classically  uncombed  hair,  and  the  drunken 
GI  (who  had,  after  all,  done  a  spot  of  work 
in  the  "liberation") ,  has  continued  to  be 
the  outstanding  European  literary  trend  since 
the  end  of  Armageddon,  Part  II.  A  leading 
figure  in  that  reinvigorated  version  of  "Pri- 
mavera"  is  Alberto  Moravia,  whose  early 
studies  in  the  aberrances  of  amoristic  experi- 
ence, The  Woman  of  Rome  and  Two  Adoles- 
cents, have  already  been  received  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  bugled  admiration  I  am  unable  to 
share. 

"Moravia,  the  novelist,  came  to  Sorrento," 
Croce  wrote  in  his  diary  on  May  29,  1944, 
when  the  "co-belligerent"  Italian  Liberal 
party  was  about  to  hold  a  congress  in  Naples 
and  the  Allied  Armies  (including  the  heroic 
100th  Japanese  Infantry  Battalion,  composed 
of  Americans  of  Japanese  descent)  were  driv- 
ing on  Rome.  Moravia,  Croce  noted,  "had 
to  stay  with  his  wife  for  several  months  on 
top  of  a  mountain  near  Rome,  but  has  now 
been  liberated  by  the  Allied  advance.  He 
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poured  out  all  his  despair  about  the 
present  and  the  future,  nor  was  he 
able  to  produce  anything  more  com- 
forting than  that." 

Well,  Conjugal  Love,  an  inevitable 
title  in  the  Moravian  series,  bound 
to  come  up  sooner  or  later,  is  about 
an  earlier  time  in  Italy's  history.  Its 
principal  setting  is  a  Tuscan  hill 
town  in  1937,  after  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia,  during  the  war  in  Spain, 
and  before  the  invasion  of  Albania, 
but  not  concerned  with  these  politi- 
cal and  military  preludes  to  despair. 

It  is  a  clinical  report  on  a  man 
who  is  both  in  love  with  love  and 
in  love  with  his  work,  and  who  finds 
that  it's  no  use  putting  off  one  for 
the  other  because  he's  not  very  good 
at  either.  The  story  of  a  novelist 
writing  a  novel  about  a  novelist  who 
is  writing  a  novel  was  recently  treated 
at  greater  length,  though  perhaps 
not  any  more  convincingly,  in  Star 
Money,  by  Miss  Kathleen  Winsor. 

There  never  was  anything  ver} 
scientific  about  the  way  Sinclair 
Lewis  wrote  his  novels,  though  he 
sometimes  made  vast  topographic 
and  biographic  plans  for  them,  I've 
been  told.  When  he  got  all  that  stuff 
assembled,  he  plowed  a  story  through 
it,  someone  was  saying  the  other  day, 
as  if  he  were  General  Patton  driving 
a  tank,  with  H.  L.  Mencken  as  his 
chief  of  staff.  But  the  results  were 
pretty  stirring,  pretty  impressive, 
pretty  memorable,  in  Main  Street, 
Babbitt,  Arrowsmith,  Dodsxvorth, 
and  It  Can't  Happen  Here. 

World  So  Wide  (that  title  is  a  last 
tribute  to  the  Kipling  who  has  made 
so  many  Lewis  characters  yearn  for 
India  and  Cathay)  is,  in  a  way, 
Lewis'  requiem.  It  is  a  touchingly 
lonely  melody,  somehow  ,  garrulously 
weighed  down  with  old  echoes 
and  reminders  of  the  past.  The  hero, 
Hayden  Chart,  an  architect  in  New- 
life,  Colorado,  who  becomes  a  wid- 
ower while  he  is  driving  his  flighty 
wife,  Caprice,  home  from  a  bridge 
party  in  Chapter  I,  is  thirty-five 
years  old.  That  would  almost  make 
him  about  the  right  age  to  be  a 
son  of  Carol  and  Doc  Kennicott, 
wouldn't  it? 

However,  he  sounds  a  lot  more 
like  one  of  their  contemporaries.  In 
fact,  he  behaves  as  if  he  were  really 
sixty  years  old,  at  least,  when  he 
solemnly  kicks  over  the  home-town 


traces  and  goes  to  Italy,  where  so 
many  other  characters  in  so  many 
other  new  books  have  been  spending 
so  much  second-childhood  time. 

In  Italy,  Hayden  Chart  pursues, 
with  a  sort  of  glum  and  dogged 
gaiety,  a  prim,  scholarly  girl  called 
Olivia  Lomond  through  the  medie- 
\  al  streets  of  Florence  until  the  warm 
and  aggressive  Roxanna  Eldritch  is 
ready  to  shanghai  him  willingly— by 
way  of  the  Near  East,  at  least— back 
to  his  own  Main  Street,  his  own 
Zenith,  his  own  Sauk  Center,  which 
is  now  nudgingly  called  Newlite. 
There's  not  much  that's  new,  how- 
ever, in  the  slapdash  satire  of  the 
terrible  tourist  trippers,  of  the  easily 
exposed  (since  they're  implausible 
in  the  first  place)  American  and 
British  ( ulturemongers,  of  the  odd 
fact  that  Lewis'  people  always  seem 
to  sit  out  wars  in  the  present,  the 
better  to  contemplate  battles  long 
ago. 

Anyway,  Lewis  probably  had  a  fine 
time  writing  World  So  Wide,  and 
we're  glad  of  that.  He  came  into  his 
greatest  renown  when  he  was  drama- 
tizing, in  his  own  novels  and  in  his 
own  way,  some  of  the  themes  with 
which  H.  L.  Mencken  so  prodigally 
supplied  three  very  different  genera- 
i  ions.  He  fought  some  tough  fights. 
He  won  them.  Then  he  insisted  on 
fighting  and  winning  them  over,  and 
over  and  over  again.  That  was  his 
right,  wasn't  it? 

IN  Neither  Five  Nor  Three  Helen 
Machines  puts  another  battle 
into  gingham.  Her  novel,  effectively 
based  on  the  most  durably  interest- 
ing of  all  ventures  in  geometry,  two 
men  and  a  girl,  is  a  strikingly  timely 
story  of  the  Little  Black  Sheep 
Whose  Tad  s  Are  Red.  One  man  is 
in  the  toils  of  the  witches  who  cry, 
"Witch  hunt!"  The  other  is  per- 
manently prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  ferret  out  and  catch  some 
of  the  lit'ry  politbureaucrats  in 
America  and  their  fellow-travelers. 
The  story  is  hall  thriller  and  half 
gracious  living  (What  shall  a  girl 
wear?  What  should  a  girl  do?)  but 
it  pitches  important  home  truths 
from  abroad  right  across  the  plate. 

We  go  into  a  very  different  world, 
a  permanently  Edwardian  England 
in  which  the  women  look  as  if  they 
had  been  drawn  by  Mary  Petty  of 


the  Neiv  Yorker  and  the  men  as  if 
they  had  been  drawn  by  Emmett  of 
Punch,  in  Ivy  Compton-Burnett's 
new  novel,  Darkness  and  Day.  All 
these  seedy,  brilliant  people  in  their 
seedy,  dismal  country  houses  do  is' 
lalk,  and  marvelous  their  talk  sounds 
as  if  Chekov  had  been  adapted  by  an 
unlikely  collaboration  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
cock. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  nothing 
much  to  one  of  Miss  Compton- 
Burnett's  plots  except  a  clutch  or  two 
of  the  deadliest  sins,  the  humanest 
inhumanities.  But,  as  John  Hutchens 
remarks,  sic  jacket— Alfred  Knopf 
has  picked  an  All-America  choir  this 
time;  not  a  peep  out  of  Elizabeth 
Bowen— "The  epigrams  flash,  the  in- 
sults are  exchanged  with  the  casual 
abandon  of  people  who  don't  listen 
to  what  is  said  because  they  are  too 
busy  thinking  of  what  they  them- 
selves are  going  to  say  next,  and 
everyone  is  supremely  and  wonder- 
fully articulate."  That's  Miss  Comp- 
ton-Burnett.  To  the  divorcement  of 
true  minds  she  admits  no  impedi- 
ment. 

William  Saroyan's  Rock  Wagram 
is  also  very  largely  in  dialogue,  but 
you  will  not  easily  confound  it  with 
the  high  Anglican  style  of  Ivy  Comp- 
ton-Burnett.  As  I  read  his  novel  I 
got  the  impression  that  Mr.  Saroyan 
was  working  something  or  other  out 
of  his  system,  and  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  better  books  by  him  in 
the  years  ahead,  something,  at  any 
rate,  better  than  this,  better  than 
The  Adventures  of  Wesley  Jackson, 
more  like  the  old  and  ruthlessly 
carefree  Saroyanades. 

The  current  odyssey  of  Rock 
Wagram,  who  is  certainly  an  Ar- 
menian and  is  said  to  be  a  Holly- 
wood actor,  is  a  windy  quest  for 
certainty.  In  the  first  part,  Rock, 
who  is  also  in  his  middle  thirties, 
and,  unlike  Sinclair  Lewis'  hero,  sel- 
dom acts  that  old,  is  feeling  premoni- 
tions of  mortality.  The  time  is  the 
fall  of  1912,  and  the  Army  is  breath- 
ing down  his  well-barbered  neck.  He 
is  on  his  way  to  see  his  own  people, 
to  wind  up  his  affairs,  and,  above 
all,  to  decide  whether  he  shoidd 
marry  a  girl  who  is  threatening  to 
interrupt  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
Rock  Wagram. 

In  the  second  part,  the  war  is  over 
—he  served  in  London;  possibly  at 
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the  Savoy— and  his  agonizing  quest, 
complicated  by  a  falling  income, 
family  sorrows,  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  meantime  married  the  girl, 
fathered  her  two  children,  and  di- 
vorced her,  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Well,  as  Mr.  Saroyan  tells  the  story 
of  his  sad  sack,  lacing  it  with  itali- 
cized threnodies  on  man's  fate,  you 
feel  that  you  should  be  more  worried 
about  Rock  Wagram  than  you  are. 
Why?  Because  you  have  all  you  can 
do  to  swim  for  your  own  life  in  his 
seas  of  expensive  sorrow.  Yet  you 
know  that  with  their  gifts  for  life, 
he,  and  his  author,  will  presently  be 
all  right. 

When  James  W.  Gerard  has  any- 
thing to  complain  about— and 
is  there  anyone  in  this  parish  who 
hasn't?— he  does  so  with  exuberant 
vigor.  His  autobiography,  My  First 
Eighty-Three  Years  in  America 
(Doubleday,  S3. 50) ,  comes  uncom- 
monly close  to  being  a  scientific  ex- 
position of  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  existence  on  our  cantankerous 
planet.  There's  no  doubt  but  what 
Mr.  Gerard  was  born  to  the  grand 
manner  as  well  as  the  grand  manors. 
He  decided,  after  adventures  in  poli- 
tics, law,  Bar  Harbor,  Newport,  and 
Tammany  Hall,  that  he'd  like  to  be 
an  ambassador.  So  he  got  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  send  him  to  Germany  in 
1914,  when  no  one  in  the  State  De- 
partment was  sure  what  the  devil  he 
could  do. 

The  result  was  set  forth  in  My 
Four  Years  in  Germany,  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  its  time.  He 
beat  young  F.D.R.  in  a  race  for  the 
New  York  senatorship  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  that,  as  John  Gun- 
ther  pointed  out  in  Roosevelt  in 
Retrospect,  not  one  person  in  ten 
thousand  remembers.  A  conservative 
estimate.  For  John. 

Mr.  Gerard  would  like  to  have 
been  President,  but  he's  not  bitter 
about  lost  chances.  He  would  like 
to  have  been  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
and  that  still  rankles.  So  does  his 
memory  of  clashes  with  the  Great 
Pierpont  Morgan.  He  seems  to  have 
feared  no  man.  And  he  thinks  there's 
a  luture  for  us  all  if  we'll  stop  telling 
other  people  not  just  to  stand  there 
but  go  and  do  something.  And  there 
is,  he  suggests,  a  fair  amount  for 
everyone  to  do. 

Anyone  who  grows   fretful  and 


Warrior 

Without 

Weapons 

By  MARCEL  JUNOD 


Dr.  Junod,  a  Swiss  surgeon 
with  the  International  Red  Cross 
(! 935-45),  tells  the  epic  story 
of  heroic  aid  to  humanity  during 
ten  years  of  global  war  and 
mounting  human  suffering.  So 
inspiring  it  "Should  Be  Re- 
quired Reading  for  the 
World.  .  .  .  One  realizes  that 
mankind  must  be  saved  from  it- 
self."— Library  Journal  $4.00 


Red  Storm 
over  Asia 


By  ROBERT  PAYNE 


The  author  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
analyzes  the  vital  trouble  spots 
in  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  and 
brilliantly  argues  for  a  construc- 
tive American  social  policy — by 
encouraging  "reasonable  revolu- 
tion" and  reform,  by  backing  lib- 
eral, rather  than  reactionary, 
forces  to  meet  the  communist 
threat.  $5.00 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


This  history  of  Syria,  Leba- 
non and  Palestine — the  first  and 
only  work  of  its  kind — sweeps 
from  the  earliest  known  facts  to 
the  end  of  Turkish  rule  in  19 18. 
A  work  of  signal  importance,  it 
tells  of  a  land  into  which  an 
amazing  number  of  significant 
events  were  crowded.  By  the  au- 
thor of  History  of  the  Arabs. 

$10.00 
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STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

OF  FOLKLORE 
MYTHOLOGY  and  LEGEND 

Edited  by  Maria  Leach 

Vol.  I  (A-l),  Vol.  II  (J-Z).  These  two 
volumes  now  for  the  first  time  gather 
together  in  one  major,  overall  survey 
the  folklore,  mythology  and  legend  of 
the  world.  Included  in  one  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  8,000  entries  are  the 
gods,  heroes,  tales,  motifs,  customs, 
songs,  dances,  games,  guardian  spirits, 
demons  of  many  different  cultures  of 
the  world,  including  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Oceania  and  Africa  .  .  .  plus  orig- 
inal signed  articles  on  specific  cultures 
and  types  of  folklore  by  33  of  the 
world's  leading  folklorists  and  anthro- 
pologists. 

Volumes  may  be  purchased  separately  at 
$7.50  apiece  or  together,  boxed.  $15.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

Publishers  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionaries 
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moody  over  equality  of  sacrifice 
might  well  read  Lovat  Dickson's 
memoir,  Richard  Hillary  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.75),  the  story  of  one  young 
Englishman  who  at  twenty-one  was  a 
survivor  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  that 
batted  the  Nazis  out  of  the  skies  in 
the  year  when  someone  said,  "Thank 
God,  Britain  has  no  more  friends 
to  betray  her";  who  came  over  to 
America,  where  the  propaganda 
mandarins  were  afraid  civilized  peo- 
ple couldn't  stand  looking  at  the 
burned  and  patched  face  of  a  man 
who  had  been  messing  around  saving 
civilization,  wrote  one  of  the  memo- 
rable books  of  the  war— it  was  called 
The  Last  Enemy,  in  England; 
Falling  Through  Space,  here— went 
back  to  England,  went  up  in  planes 
again,  and  died,  at  twenty-three. 

There  are  Americans,  not  unlike 
Richard  Hillary,  flying  in  Eastern 
skies  right  now.  They  would  not 
take  genially  to  distant-armchair  cel- 
ebration of  what  they  are  doing. 
Young  Hillary  had  planned  to  be  a 
writer.  He  once  said  he  would  like 
to  base  his  style  on  John  Steinbeck. 
He  read  widely;  so  when  he  went  to 
see  Lady  Fortescue,  a  writer,  he 
freely  adapted  Hilaire  Belloc's 

The  Devil,  having  nothing  else  to 
do, 

Went  off  to  tempt  my  Lady  Polta- 
grue. 

My  Lady,   tempted  by  a  private 
whim, 

To  his  extreme  annoyance,  tempted 
him. 

I do  not  find  Belloc  in  Mark  Van 
Doren's   Introduction   to  Poetry 

(Sloane,  $4) ,  though  almost  every- 
one else  is  there,  either  in  the  thirty 
brief  and  thoughtful  lectures  on 
specific  poems  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book,  or  in  the  excellent  400- 
page  anthology  of  English  verse  and 
poetry  in  English,  ranging  through 
six  centuries,  that  follows  the  skull 
practice. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  takes  specific  case 
histories  in  poetry— this  is  how 
Donne  did  it;  this  is  how  Burns  did 
it;  this  is  how  Blake  did  it;  this  is 
how  Yeats  did  it— in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  President  Conant 
takes  specific  examples  in  science— 
this  is  how  Boyle  did  it;  this  is  how 
Galvani  and  Volta  did  it;  this  is  how 
Lavoisier  did  it;  this  is  how  Pasteur 


did  it.  But  that's  only  part  of  Presi- 
dent Conant's  wide-ranging  discus- 
sion, a  great  expansion  of  his  Terry 
Lectures  and  earlier  book,  On  Un- 
derstanding Science,  of  the  place  of 
science  in  a  free  world,  and  what  the 
promise  of  science  holds. 

If  the  Harvard  football  team  could 
get  some  running  backs  who  were 
able  to  punch  ahead  the  way  Presi- 
dent Conant  goes  through  the 
broken  field  of  modern  science,  and 
a  line  that  could  hold  as  consistently, 
things  would  really  be  looking  up 
all  along  the  Charles. 

That  would  be  progress,  anyway. 
President  Conant  recognizes  "how 
dangerous  it  is  to  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  progress  as  a  method  of  de- 
fining an  area  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity." And,  while  keeping  science  in 
its  place,  he  asks: 

How  often  in  our  daily  lives  are 
we  influenced  in  important  deci- 
sions by  the  results  of  the  scientific 
inquiries  of  modern  times?  How 
often  do  our  actions  fail  to  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  philosophy  and 
poetry  which  we  have  consciously 
and  unconsciously  imbibed  over 
many  years?  A  dictator  wishing  to 
mold  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
a  literate  people  might  be  able  to 
afford  to  leave  the  scientists  and 
scholars  alone,  but  he  must  win  over 
to  his  side  or  destroy  the  philoso- 
phers, the  writers,  and  the  artists. 

In  modern  Muscovy,  of  course,  the 
Bolshies  sometimes  try  turning  them 
into  parrots  before  destroying  them 
—see  Taming  of  the  Arts,  by  Juri 
Jelagin,  translated  by  Nicolas  Wre- 
den  (Dutton,  $3.50)  . 

Only  totalitarians  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  method  in  science 
or  the  arts.  "Whatever  any  other 
nation  may  do,"  President  Conant 
says  in  his  conclusion,  "whatever  the 
tension  of  the  times,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  foster  science;  and  that 
means  fostering  freedom  of  inquiry, 
of  discussion,  and  of  publication." 
The  scientists  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain have  placed  themselves  in  an- 
other category.  The  publication  of 
President  Conant's  book  marks  a 
step  ahead  in  the  clear  and  present 
need  to  help  people  to  understand 
the  place  of  science  in  the  free  world, 
the  science  they  often  fear  may  be 
the  death  of  them,  but  with  whose 
appropriate  use  they'll  triumph. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

FICTION 

Strait  and  Narrow,  by  Geoffrey  Cot- 
terell. 

Richard  Tarrant,  of  middle-class, 
liberal  English  parents,  had  just 
started  out  on  his  career  at  the  bar 
when  the  war  came.  In  the  war 
hysteria  he  married  a  pretty,  non- 
descript girl  whose  father  was  a  rich 
manufacturer  who  gave  them  as  a 
wedding  present  a  very  pleasant 
house  on  the  golf  links  of  a  London 
suburb.  Mr.  Tarrant  did  not  object. 
He  was  always  one  to  take  what  he 
wanted  where  he  found  it.  .  .  .  Not 
long  after  their  marriage  his  war 
work  carried  him  on  a  bombing  mis- 
sion to  Europe  where  he  was  shot 
down  over  Holland  and  rescued  by 
a  lovely  Dutch  woman  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love.  The  denouement  of 
the  story  is  as  exciting  as  the  slow 
build-up  is  absorbing.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  dreary  little  house  in 
Lansford  where  the  Tarrants  lived, 
the  undergraduate  talk  and  meetings 
at  college,  the  country  club  life  at 
Brecworth  where  Richard's  in-laws 
lived,  and  the  war  scenes  in  Holland 
are  all  alive  with  the  serious  touch 
of  the  deadpan  satirist.  If  in  the  end 
one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  quite  so  much  literal 
and  physical  death,  it  is  still  a  very 
vital  book,  wise  and  witty  in  its 
satire.  It  is  Mr.  Cotterell's  fourth 
novel,  but  his  first  to  be  published  in 
this  country.  We  feel  it  will  not  be 
his  last.  Lippincott,  $3.50 

A  Game  of  Hide  and  Seek,  by  Eliza- 
beth Taylor. 

Anyone  who  saw  the  British  film, 
"Brief  Encounter,"  will  feci  at  home 
in  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of 
this  novel,  though  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  them.  But  it  isn't 
necessary  to  have  seen  the  movie  to 
be  moved  by  Miss  Taylor's  story  of 
sensitive,  unhappy  childhood  (which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  movie) 
and  of  a  woman's  struggle  to  decide 
between  her  husband  and  her  child- 
hood love  which  she  never  outgrows. 
Miss  Taylor's  novels  are  never  very 
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ong  nor,  on  the  surface,  very  com- 
plicated, but  there  is  in  them  a  per- 
ection  of  detail  which  makes  every 
east  character  memorable,  and  an 
)ver-all  pattern  emerges  which  is 
emotionally  and  artistically  satisfy- 
ng.  Knopf,  $3 

The  Dividing  of  Time,  by  Elizabeth 
>ewell. 

rhis  first  novel,  an  allegory  of  the 
discovery  of  self,  written  beautifully 
ind  mysteriously,  promises  to  be  a 
natter  of  violent  discussion  in  lit- 
erary circles.  It  is  not  a  simple  book, 
easily  decipherable.  The  heroine's 
necessary  journeys  back  into  child- 
hood's anguish  are  translated  into 
symbols  and  juxtaposed  with  her  day- 
by-day  life  in  the  government  minis- 
try where  she  works,  in  such  a  way 
that  one  wavers  on  the  borders  of 
delirium  all  the  time.  The  symbols 
are  sometimes  difficult  and  complex, 
but  the  wit  and  beauty  of  some  of 
the  passages  are  indescribable  even 
though  one  feels  it  would  take  many 
rereadings  to  get  the  full  meaning 
from  every  page.  One  passage  in  par- 
ticular—a chapter  on  pain  as  the 
body's  tenant— seemed  to  me  espe- 
cially fine.  Whether  the  story  is 
meant  to  suggest  the  process  of 
soul-searching  through  analysis  or 
through  less  rigorous  but  just  as  nec- 
essary paths  to  adulthood,  it  is  a 
remarkable  tour  de  force  and  a  lit- 
erary achievement  of  distinction. 

Doubleday,  $2.75 

Poor  Cousin  Evelyn,  by  James  Yaffe. 
Mr.  Yaffe  published  his  first  story 
when  he  was  seventeen  and  now,  not 
yet  twenty-five,  he  publishes  his  first 
book  of  short  stories.  But  they  are 
not  young  stories.  They  are  about 
New  York  Jewish  families,  all  ma- 
ture, sharp,  tender,  tragic,  and 
funny,  with  characters  one  will  never 
forget:  Aunt  Rose  whose  dead  hus- 
band telephoned  her  every  night  at 
six;  two  detestable  refugees  who 
milked  their  unctuous  living  from 
the  loving-kindness  of  others;  the 
villainous  Uncle  Hyman,  hero  of  the 
title  story;  and  perhaps  the  most 
pitifully  tragic  character  of  all,  gentle 
Sarah,  of  "When  the  Season  Cometh 
Round."  Each  story  is  so  crowded 
with  atmosphere  and  background 
{overtones  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
a  novel  could  carry  any  more,  but 
there  is  such  richness  in  the  material 


"Make  No  Mistake  About  it 
'From  Here  to  Eternity'  is  a 
Major  Contribution  to  Our 
Literature... 


has  restored 


American  realism  to  a  pre- 
eminent place  in  world 
literature ...  in  every 
sense  a  work  of  heroic 
proportions.  Mr.  Jones  does 
for  our  time  what  Stephen  Crane 
did  for  his  in  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage."— 

New  York  Times 
Book  Review 

At  your  bookstore,  $4.50 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


Wgtf/Whctta  book- 

KON-TIKI 


$4.00  at  all  bookstores  •  RAND  M'NAILY  &  CO. 


BOOKS  FROM  ENGLAND 

Let  us  mail  you  all  your  English  books — New  and  Second- 
hand books  on  all  subjects.  Books  in  our  250.000  volume 
stock  mailed  same  day  as  order  received.  Payment  by 
dollar  cheque  or  International  Money  Order.  Send  for 
our  free  monthly  New  Book  List  and  quarterly  Second- 
hand Catalogs.  Let  us  add  your  name  to  our  long  list 
of  satisfied  American  customers.   Established  1847. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE'S  SONS  LTD. 

89,  Park  Street  Bristol  1,  England 


Illustrated 
*N.  Y.  Herald        $3.00  at  bookstores 
Tribune  Book  Review  HARPER 


JUST  PUBLISHED  .  .  . 

MAN:  MIND  OR  MATTER? 

By  Charles  Mayer 

Translated  with  a  Preface  by  Harold  A.  Larrabee 

Andre  Maurois  has  this  to  say  of 
Charles  Mayer:  "By  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  his  learning,  he  recalls  those  uni- 
versal minds,  consumed  with  curiosity 
concerning  science,  literature,  and  action 
which  were  found  in  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  Benaissance.  I  find  it  admirable  that 
a  writer,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  chaos 
of  our  planet,  should  rise  above  his  times, 
work  out  a  coherent  system  of  tli ought, 
and  concentrate  on  things  which  are 
eternal". 

Says  Professor  Larrabee  in  the  Trans- 
lator's Preface:  "There  are  many  reasons 
why  American  readers  should  welcome 
this  sanely  optimistic  survey  of  man's 
place  in  the  universe  .  .  .  The  principle 
one  is  it  will  aid  in  resolving  one  of  the 
greatest  paradoxes  of  our  national  exist- 
ence: The  flat  contradiction  between  our 
professions  and  our  practices  in  regard  to 
physical  matter". 

Chapters  include: 

A  New  Philosophy  of  Materialism  ; 

Freed  from  Earlier  Misconceptions 

Is  Science  Bankrupt? 

Ultimate  Purposes  are  Illusions 

The  Three  Stages  of  Creation 

Free  Will:   Reality  or  Illusion 

Can  There  Be  a  Truly  Natural  Ethics? 

Critique  of  Marxist  Materialism 

Progressionist  Materialism 

At  all  booksellers  .  .  .  $2.50 

BEACON  PRESS 
25  BEACON  ST.  •  BOSTON  8,  MASS. 
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PROVE  FREE- 
how  QUICKLY  YOU  CAN 

LEARN  A  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

1  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 


Faster,  Easier  than  Ever  Before! 
Alone— with  Friends  or  Family 
Learn  to  Speak 
FRENCH— SPANISH 
GERMAN— ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN-JAPANESE 
or  any  of  21  useful  languages 

Now  you  ran  examine  absolutely  free  the 
sensational  new  language  method  original- 
ly developed  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
State  Department  by  the  non-profit  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Al- 
ready used  and  endorsed  by  1410  schools 
and  colleges,  thousands  of  business  organi- 
zations and  individuals. 
The  Holt  Spoken  Language  Courses  start 
you  speaking  immediately.  The  secret  is 
(Glided  Imitation!  You  simply  listen  to 
the  voices  of  native  speakers  on  noise-free 
unbreakable  phonograph  records — and  then 
repeat — building  your  command  of  the 
language  from  simple,  practical  phrases 
and  sentences  to  fluent  and  natural  conver- 
sations. Yes,  it's  that  easy!  You  learn  to 
speak  like  a  native  with  a  native.  Each 
course  consists  of  24  or  25  Yinylite  rec- 
ords (78  RPM).  a  guidebook  and  a  key. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  NOW 
and  full  details  of  how  you  may  obtain  the  first  two  records 
of  any  one  of  21  Spoken  Language  Courses  for  free  ex- 
amination ! 

i  1 

HENRY  HOLT  &.  CO.,  Dept.  HP-4  I 
257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y.  1 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  full  information  on  || 
how  I  may  examine  two  Holt  Spoken  Language  j 
records  absolutely  free.  I 

Name    I 

Address    I 

City,  Zone,  State   I 


GIVE 

TO  CONQUER 

CANCER 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  cveiy 
issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  four  weeks  for  effect- 
in  this  change.    Address  all  correspondence  to: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


that  one  hopes  he'll  try  his  hand  at 
the  longer  form  soon. 

Little,  Brown,  $3 

Morning  Journey,  by  James  Hilton. 
Carey  Arundel,  born  in  Ireland, 
brought  up  in  a  convent,  becomes 
an  actress  and  marries  a  tempera- 
mental director  (perhaps  a  redun- 
dant phrase?) .  To  him,  his  work  is 
everything  and  eventually  they 
drift  apart.  His  dynamic  influence 
on  her— on  her  acting,  her  second 
marriage,  on  all  the  rest  of  her  life, 
however  far  away— is  the  story  of 
this  easy-to-read,  easy-to-forget  novel. 
Carey  Arundel  is  a  pleasant  and 
well-realized  character.  So  are  the 
director  and  Carey's  second  hus- 
band. The  novel  is  well  done,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  very  much. 

Little,  Brown,  $3 

NON  FICTION 

My  Patients  Were  Zulus,  by  James 
B.  McCord,  M.D.,  and  John  Scott 
Douglas. 

In  1899,  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  child- 
hood dream,  Dr.  McCord  (Illinois 
and  Ohio  bred)  and  his  wife  and 
two  small  children  went  to  Durban, 
in  Zululand,  to  take  over  the  small 
hospital  there.  This  is  the  story  of 
their  next  forty  years,  fighting  dis- 
ease, superstition,  poverty,  and  poli- 
tics. It  is  a  straightforward  story 
shorn  of  all  literary  pretentions,  but 
full  of  courage,  and  of  loyalty  to  a 
cause.  Stories  of  triumph  over  dis- 
ease are  always  fascinating,  especially 
in  primitive  settings,  and  this  is  a 
story  of  a  devoted  family  life  as  well. 
The  book  ends  with  a  letter  report- 
ing on  conditions  as  they  were  in 
1948,  nearly  ten  years  after  Dr.  Mc- 
Cord had  left,  but  it  shows  in  detail 
what  a  rich  harvest  is  being  reaped 
from  the  careful  planting  he  did  in 
establishing  a  local  medical  school 
where  native  Zulus  could  be  trained 
to  carry  on  his  work.  A  satisfying 
human  document.         Rinehart,  $3 

The  Vicious  Circle,  by  Margaret 
Case  Harriman.  Illustrations  by  Al 
Hirschfeld. 

As  the  subtitle  of  this  book  says,  it's 
"The  Story  of  the  Algonquin  Round 
Table."  But  there  must  be  a  great 
many  people  who  haven't  had  the 
good  luck  to  know  about  the  Algon- 
quin Hotel  and  the  gatherings  there, 


in  the  twenties,  of  so  many  of  those 
who  have  since  made  American  lit- 
erary history.  They  were— a  brief 
and  partial  list— Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  Robert  Sherwood,  Heywood 
Broun,  Robert  Benchley,  Dorothy 
Parker,  George  Kaufman,  Edna  Fer- 
ber,  Lawrence  Stallings,  Harold  Ross 

(editor  of  the  Neiv  Yorker) ,  F.P.A., 
and  Brock  and  Murdock  Pembei  ton. 
They  were  all  hard-working  profes- 
sionals, but  the  mixture  of  horse- 
play and  wit  which  characterized 
their  hours  of  relaxation  (and  much 
of  it  has  already  been  made  into  lit- 
erary mythology)  is  here  put  down 
for  keeps  by  the  daughter  of  the 
manager  (and  later  owner)  of  the 
Algonquin,  who  watched  it  all  as  a 
young  girl  if  not  from  the  ringside,  at 
least  from  a  very  special  seat.  It  is 
autobiographical,  too,  in  that  there 
is  much  about  the  Algonquin  and 
about  the  intensities  and  excitements 
of  literary  New  York  in  the  twenties 

(the  Lucy  Stoners,  the  Woollcott 
troubles)  .  It  is  a  delightful,  lei- 
surely, funny  book  in  which  the  per- 
sonalized but  hilarious  quips  of  other 
years  make  one  doubly  conscious  of 
the  impersonal  tensions  of  our  own. 

Rinehart,  $3 

The  submarine  story  of  World  War 
II  is  surfacing  at  last.  Not  one  but 
two  books  about  it  appear  this 
month. 

Battle  Submerged:  Submarine  Fight- 
ers of  World  War  II,  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Harley  Cope  and  Captain 
Walter  Karig. 

This  is  the  livelier  story  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  "silent  service,"  for  it 
is  written  not  only  with  the  touch 
of  authority,  but  with  that  of  a  first- 
class  journalist  and  novelist  as  well. 
It  includes  stories  of  individual  and 
collective  heroism  in  the  little-pub- 
licized branch  of  the  Navy,  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Norton,  $3.75 

Sink  'Em  All:  Submarine  Warfare  in 
the  Pacific,  by  Vice  Admiral  Charles 
A.  Lockwood,  with  a  foreword  by 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  war,  Admiral 
Lockwood  had  complete  command  of 
all  submarine  ac  tivities  in  the  Pacific. 
He  writes  with  devotion  and  cxt  ite- 
ment  of  the  exploits  of  the  men  who 
served  under  him.  Dutton,  $5 


Writers'  Workshops, 
Conferences  &  Contests 


MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 
Bread  Loaf 

WRITERS'  CONFERENCE 

AUGUST  15-29 
Director:  Theodore  Morrison 

Lincoln  Harnett  •  John  Mason  Brown  •  John 
Ciardi  •  Robert  Frost  •  Fletcher  Pratt  •  May 
Sarton  •  Richard  Scowcroft  •  Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.  •  William  Sloane  •  Richard  Wilbur 
Come  enjoy  the  26th  Session  of  this  popular 
Writers'  Conference.  Held  in  cool,  scenic  moun- 
tain village  of  Bread  Loaf.  Outstanding  staff  and 
lecturers.  Stimulating  2-fold  program  (1)  Instruc- 
tion, lectures,  "clinics",  private  manuscript  criti- 
cism. (2>  Evening  lectures  on  contemporary  writ- 
ing problems. 

Write:   Bulletin,  Information 
OFFICE  of  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
Middlebury  College        Middlebury  23,  Vr. 


MARLBORO 
FICTION  WRITERS  CONFERENCE 

August  79 — September  7 

Devoted  to  study  of  novel,  short  story,  and 
juveniles.  Round  tables,  lectures,  and  indi- 
vidual conferences  with  exceptional  professional 
staff.    Write  director  for  catalogue. 

MARLBORO  COLLEGE 
MARLBORO  VERMONT 


UNUSUAL 
LITERARY 
ITEMS 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  2  5  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 

Dept.  B,  Fbanklin,  0. 


BOOKFINDERS 

Fnusual,  hard-to-flnd,  out-of-print  books  at  reason- 
able prices.  Send  your  wants.  Institutional  lists  ac- 
cepted. Fast  thorough  service.  Try  Los  Angeles  market. 
No  obligations.    Coast  Bookflnders. 

Box    445-H.  TUJUNGA,  CALIFORNIA 

ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free.    Truth  Seeebb  Co., 

38  Park  Row.  New  Tobk  8.  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINTatnodfhianrod  BOOKS 

supplied.  Also  Genealogies  and  Family  and  Town 
Histories.  Incomplete  sets  completed.  All  magazine 
back  numbers  supplied.  All  subjects,  all  languages. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

{We  also  supply  all  currrnt  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed),  advertised  or 
listed  in  this  fmw  of  Harper's  Maqazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  West  48th  Street.  Dept.  H,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  We  also  Bt'Y  books  and  magazines. 


The  School,  the  College 
the  Junior  College 

M|  or  the  Vocational  School  you  seek 

will    probably   be   found    in  the 
"Schools   and  Colleges"  Section 
^H^B  y     of  this  issue.  II  the  one  you  w  ant 
^MFJ  "' •'   listed   out    School  Bureau 

— ^ —    will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Address 
SCHOOL  BUREAU,  Harper's  Magazine 
49  E.  33rd  Street,  New  York 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

A  Man  Gets  Around,  by  John  Mc- 
Nulty. 

James  Thurber  calls  Mr.  McNulty, 
author  of  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
the  funniest  man  in  the  world,  but 
as  anyone  knows  who  has  read  his 
New  Yorker  pieces,  being  funny  isn't 
enough  to  account  for  the  special 
charm  of  Mr.  McNulty's  writing  and 
personality.  Whatever  the  quality  is, 
there's  plenty  of  it  in  this  new  col- 
lection of  "casuals,"  which  includes 
a  dozen  pieces  about  odd  places,  odd 
people,  and,  of  course,  about  New 
York.  You'll  find,  among  others, 
"Back  Where  I  Had  Never  Been" 
(and  finish  with  an  Irish  lilt  in  your 
talk  whether  you  like  it  or  not) , 
"The  Jackpot,"  "Midler  with  an 
Umlaut,"  and  "Can't  Slip  Any  Drugs 
to  Sisters  on  Fifth  Avenue." 

Little,  Brown,  $2.75 


BOOK  FORECAST 

Biographies  and  Personalized 
Accounts 

It  seems  to  be  a  season  for  stories 
about  real  people,  and  they  range 
all  the  way  from  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley's  A  Soldier's  Story  (coming 
from  Holt  on  June  6,  D-Day)  to 
The  Pleasure  Was  All  Mine:  The 
Journal  of  an  Undisappointed  Man 
by  Fred  Schwed,  Jr.,  which  Simon 
and  Schuster  will  publish  in  April. 
Part  of  this,  as  Harper's  readers  will 
remember,  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine under  the  title  "At  My  Wit's 
Beginning."  In  between  come  strictly 
literary  autobiographical  books  such 
as  the  last  diary  of  Thomas  Wolfe, 
A  Western  Journal,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Press,  in  May, 
and  Stephen  Spender's  highly  un- 
conventional autobiography,  World 
Within  World,  which  Harcourt  will 
publish  in  April.  More  conventional 
biographies  and  autobiographies  to 
come  are  Mary  Garden's  Story,  by 
Miss  Garden  and  Louis  Biancolli, 
from  Simon  and  Schuster  in  April; 
We  Barrymores  by  Lionel  Barry- 
more  (as  told  to  Cameron  Shipp 
w  ho  wrote  the  delightful  biography 
with  Billie  Burke,  With  a  Feathei 
on  My  Nose)  from  Appleton  later 
this  spring;  and  the  biography  and 
complete  study  of  the  works  of  Do- 
menico  Scarlatti  by  the  well-known 
harpsichordist,  Ralph  Kirkpatrick, 
from  Knopf  in  the  fall.  .  .  .  Then 


By  R.  F.  Harrod 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MAYNARD 
KEYNES  is  a  vividly  personal  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  economist, 
statesman  and  ardent  patron  of  the 
arts.  "A  wholly  remarkable 
achievement  .  .  .  Much  more  than 
a  life  of  Keynes,  it  is  a  panorama 
of  much  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century." 
— The  Statesman.    IIIus.  $7.50 


By  Hannah  Arendt 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  TOTALITARIANISM 

is  a  primary  book  with  a  new  idea 
for  our  time,  a  realistic  answer  to 
Spengler's  prophecy  of  despair, 
which  has  been  described  by  one 
critic  as  "the  most  important  po- 
litical book  in  20th  Century  litera- 
ture." $6.75 
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HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


for  "Harper"  Readers 


HOW  GOOD  IS  YOUR  SCHOOL? 

A  Handbook  to  Help  Parents 

by  Wilbur  A.  Yauch,  Author  of  "Improving  Human  Relations  in 
School  Administration" 

n 

Here  is  the  first  book  to  meet  the  country-wide  need  for 
methods  of  inquiry  and  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools.  Designed  for  every  parent  and  taxpayer  who  wants 
to  know  how  to  judge  the  quality  of  his  children's  schooling, 
it  outlines  the  best  current  educational  practices,  and  makes 
practical  suggestions  for  improving  the  calibre  of  education 
in  a  specific  locality.  Here  is  a  basis  for  constructive  appraisal 
in  the  light  of  modern  developments  in  educational  policy. 

$2.75 

HOW  TO  TEST  READABILITY 

by  Rudolf  Flescb,  Author  of  "The  Art  of  Plain  Talk,"  "The  Art  of 
Readable  Writing,"  etc. 

FORTUNE  recently  said  of  the  Flesch  method:  "In  only  four 
years  it  has  already  produced  a  measurable  effect  on  the 
English  of  business  and,  if  it  continues  to  thrive,  it  will  have 
a  profound  effect  not  only  on  the  English  of  business  but  on 
the  English  of  advertising,  journalism,  and  literature  as  well." 
In  this  new  book  Dr.  Flesch  provides  a  short  guide  to  the  use 
of  his  famous  readability  formulas — for  those  who  already 
find  his  method  indispensable,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
not  yet  familiar  with  it.  $1.00 

PATTERN  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

by  William  F.  Whyte,  Professor,  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University. 

A  remarkable  success  story  of  human  relations,  told  through  the 
lives  of  individual  men  - —  management  and  workers  —  who 
fought  to  a  deadlock,  and  then  discovered  that  their  differences 
could  be  resolved  with  a  victory  for  both  sides.  Here  is  a 
vivid  projection  of  some  of  the  most  basic  problems  of  human 
relations  within  the  business  order.  "Mr.  Whyte  combines 
rigorous  scientific  investigation  with  a  warm,  human  style  in 
his  labor-management  research  ...  it  is  a  big  day  for  the 
reader  when  he  gets  both." — Stuart  Chase.  $3.50 
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there  are  three  informal  casual  per- 
sonal narratives:  Bellamy  Partridge 
is  making  a  trilogy  of  Country  Law- 
yer and  Big  Family  with  Salad  Days 
which  Crowell  will  publish  in  April; 
Elinor  Graham,  who  wrote  Our  Way 
Doiun  East  and  Maine  Charm 
Spring,  writes  more  about  Maine  in 
My  Window  Looks  Down  East  which 
Macmillan  will  publish  in  May;  and 
Brooks  Atkinson,  drama  critic,  writes 
an  informal  story  of  one  year  in 
America  in  Once  Around  the  Sun, 
also  in  May,  from  Harcourt  Brace. 
...  In  no  category  but  his  own  is 
David  Dressier,  formerly  executive 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Parole,  writing  Parole  Chief,  The 
Story  of  My  Career  in  Crime,  which 
Viking  is  bringing  out  in  April. 

War  and  Peace 

Books  which  are  both  personal  nar- 
rative and  reflections  on  the  issues 
of  war  and  peace  are  John  Groth's 
Studio  Asia,  an  account  of  his  trip 
to  Korea,  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong, 
French  Indochina,  New  Delhi, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Cyprus  with  sev- 
enty-five Groth  illustrations  to  go  , 
with  it  (World,  in  the  fall)  ;  Rus- 
sian Purge  and  the  Extraction  of 
Confession,  by  F.  Beck  and  W.  Go- 
din,  two  ex-prisoners  of  the  Soviet 
(Viking,  April)  ;  and  James  A. 
Michener's  Return  to  Paradise,  his 
postwar  story  of  those  islands  which 
Mary  Martin  and  Ezio  Pinza  have 
sung  to  lame,  a  Book-of-the-Month 
and  Random  House  publication  for 
May.  .  .  .  Two  books  thoughtfully 
considering  the  problems  of  the 
pi  acc  arc  Professor  Arthur  Schweit- 
zer's Beyond  the  Marshall  Plan,  \ 
which  the  Indiana  University  Press 
is  bringing  out  in  May,  and  from 
Douhleday  in  the  same  month, 
Peace  Can  Be  Won,  by  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  who  was  until  October 
director  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  He 
is  now  director  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Group  Dynamics 

II  you  don't  know  about  this  new 
technique  for  getting  the  best  out 
of  any  group  or  meeting  discussion, 
you  will  when  New  Ways  to  Better 
Meetings  by  Bert  and  Frances 
Strauss  comes  from  the  Viking  presses 
in  May.  The  book  is  a  lively  discus- 
sion, they  say,  enlivened  further  by 
cartoons  by  Thomas  E.  Hutchens. 


A  startling  — 
and  aggravating  — 
report  on  the  most 
feared  man  of  our  times  — 

THE  TRUE  BELIEVER 

.  .  .  the  man  who,  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands, is  shaping  the  world  to  his  image. 

...  the  guilt  ridden  hitchhiker  who  thumbs 
a  ride  on  every  cause  from  Christianity  to 
Communism. 

.  .  .  the  moral  enemy  of  things-as-they- 
are,  who  insists  on  sacrificing  himself  for 
an  impossible  dream. 

You'll  find  him,  dissected  and  explained 
by  a  self-educated  longshoreman,  in  one  of 
the  boldest  ventures  in  original  thinking 
since  Machiavelli's  THE  PRINCE. 

The  True 
Believer 

by  Eric  Hoffer  $2.50 


"A  remarkable  book  .  .  . 
It  spans  the  earth." 

— WILLIAM  BEEBE 

There's 
Always 
Adventure 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NATURALIST'S  WIFE 
by  Grace  E.  Barsrow  Murphy 

"An  ever-moving  mixture  of  intimate  biog- 
raphy, wide  travel,  natural  history  and 
personal  adventure  garnished  with  some 
poetry  and  much  good  humor.  '—JOHN 
KIERAN 

"A  convincing  and  nostalgic  account  of  the 
enjoyments  and  sometimes  odd  penalties 
and  complications  of  being  the  wife  of  a 
naturalist."— MARGARET  MEAD 

(Mrs.  Murphy  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Cushman  Murphy, 
Chairman  of  the  department  of  birds,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.) 

With  16  pages  of  photographs.  $4.00 


«i  i> 

RIVE* 

■3S0> 


Red  River  Runs  North! 


By  VERA  KELSEY.  "This  might  well  serve  as 
a  model  for  regional  hooks — and  it  makes  ab- 
sorbing  reading  whether  or  not  the  reader  has 
any  association  with  or  affection  for  the  area 
included — northwestern  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 


Manitoba  Province  .  .  .  There's  a  bit  of  every- 
thing— history,  biography,  adventure — fascinat- 
ing real  western  material."  —  VIRGINIA 
KIRKUS.  Illustrated  by  Stephen  Voorhies. 
$3.75 


The  Growth  of  American  Thought 


By  MERLE  CURTI.  A  revised  edition  of  the 
monumental  work  which  won  the  1943  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  History.  Now  generally  recognized 
as  a  classic,  it  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of 


knowledge,  speculative  thought,  ideas,  values, 
and  agencies  of  our  intellectual  life.  With  an 
extended  new  chapter  and  a  new  ten-page  biblio- 
graphical note.  $6.50 


At  all  bookstores     HARPER  &  BROTHERS     49  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 


A  phenomenal  feat  of  popularization 
by  one  of  the  worlds  outstanding  young  astronomers 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE 

UNIVERSE 

by  Fred  Hoyle 


ES&tiK^  * 


brilliant  book  which  manages 
to  give  in  brief  compass  an  un- 
forgettable picture  of  the  cosmos  and 
its  development  as  seen  by  modern  astronomy." 

— Julian  Huxley 

tg Nothing  so  daring  has  appeared  in  the  field  of  cosmology  since 
Jeans  and  Eddington." — Time  Magazine 

##A  fascinating  glimpse  of  scientific  theory  in  the  making." — The  Observer 
#*He  has  the  knack  of  transmitting  intricate  matter  without  condescension  and 
without  jargon,  leaving  the  reader  with  the  exhilarating  feeling  that  he  is,  after  all, 
well  qualified  to  grasp  what  he  had  believed  to  be  the  preserve  of  the  initiated  few." 

— The  Economist 

■  Is  there  life  on  other  planets  ?  How  was  the  universe  created  and  is  it  running 
down  ?  What  is  the  fate  of  the  earth  ?  Could  an  atomic  explosion  set  off  a  nuclear 
reaction  all  over  the  earth  and  make  it  an  exploding  star?  It  is  questions  such  as 
these  that  Fred  Hoyle  answers  in  a  book  which  combines  generally  accepted 
theories  of  modern  cosmology  with  daring  new  concepts  of  his  own. 

■  Whether  or  not  you  have  special  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
whether  or  not  you  agree  with  Mr.  Hoyle's  philosophical  conclusions,  you 
may  well  find  your  present  ideas  of  the  cosmos  turned  upside  down  by 
this  brilliant,  exciting  new  book. 

With  12  astronomical  photographs  and  endpapers 

At  all  bookstores  •  $2.50 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 
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TO  NEW 
FIRESIDE  MEMBERS 


the  Glassies  Edition 

of  HAMMOND'S  Encyclopedic 
WORLD  ATLAS 


(Just  Published) 


This  monumental  storehouse  of 
knowledge  has  many  unusual  fea- 
tures —  morocco-grain  red  binding 
combined  with  white  antique,  richly 
embossed  in  24  karat  gold— rare  end 
papers  with  Jean  Domenique  Cassini's 
world  map  of  1692.  This  atlas  (pub- 
lisher's price  S25.00)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  you'll  ever  own! 


YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION 

For  your  first  selection  as  a  Fireside  mem 
ber,  you  will  receive  this  strangest  and 
most  exciting  adventure  of  our  time— 

OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 

(ACROSS  THE  HIMALAYAS  TO  FORBIDDEN  TIBET) 
by  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr. 

Through  the  sealed  doors  of  the  land  of  the 
"lost  horizon''  into  fabulous  real-life  Shangri- 
La!  "Pure  magic."  .-  Sterling  North,  N.  Y. 
World-Telegram.  "Undoubtedly  the  most 
vivid  presentation  of  Tibet  theworld  has  ever 
had."— James  Hilton,  Saturday  Rei  ieii'.  "The 
pictures  (  100  full  pages  including  32  in  full 
Kodachrome  color)  tell  the  most  remark- 
able story."  —  New  York  journal  American. 
INTIMATE  INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
RED  TERROR  in  this  last  feudal  country 
on  earth! 


HUlltUHUl1 

COME  ACROSS  THE  ROOF  OF  THE 
WORLD  WITH  LOWELL  THOMAS  AND 
LOWELL  THOMAS  JR.  author  of  this  great 
adventure.  Yours  —  with  a  Fireside  member- 
ship and  the  "Classics  Edition"  of  the 
Hammond  Encyclopedic  Atlas  for  S3. 75! 


Size,  121/2  x  91/2  inches,  392  pages, 
205  illustrations,  288  maps,  98 
large  scale  inset  maps,  70  pages  of 
indexes  alone.  Illustrates  by  map, 
word,  and  picture  2250  years  of 
world  history.  Of  Special  Interest— 
120  Maps  of  World  and  American 
History   presenting   a  cumulative 
record  of  the  human  race  and  its 
achievements  in  war  and  peace. 
Other  features: 
Gazetteer— index  of  the  World 
Post  World  War  II  Boundaries 
Polar  Projection  World  Map 
Index  of  World's  Principal  Cities 
Detailed  Maps  of  Foreign  Countries 
Individual  Political  and  Resource 
Maps  for  Each  State  and 
Possession  of  the  U.  S. 
Glossary  of  Geographical  Terms 
World  Statistics  —  Airline  Distances 
Illustrated  World  Geography 
Races  of  Mankind 
Geographic  Relationship  Maps 
Resource  Maps  of  the  World 


Every  Fireside  Selection 
Is  Chosen  With  You  In  Mind 

Only  Fireside  consistently  offers  you 
books  to  help  you  get  the  most  out  of 
life— '  how-to-do-it"  guides,  treasuries  of 
information  on  all  phases  of  living,  and 
good  literature.The  fine  selections  shown 
above  are  typical  of  the  books  of  lasting 
value  offered  to  you  as  a  Fireside  mem- 
ber, frequently  at  great  savings.  Club 
selections  range  in  price  from  S2.95  to 
S3. 95  plus  a  small  charge  to  cover  ship- 
ping and  mailing. 

Membership  Is  Free  and  You 
Take  Only  the  Books  You  Want 

It  costs  you  NOTHING  to  join  Fireside. 
You  select  the  books  you  want,  and 
reject  those  in  which  you  are  not  inter- 
ested, from  the  advance  descriptions  sent 
you.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  the 
S25.00  Classics  Atlas  and  Out  of  This 
World,  you  may  cancel  your  member- 


ship without  cost  to  you,  by  returning 
both  books  in  7  days.  You  take  abso- 
lutely no  risk. 

You  Will  Be  Entitled  to  Free  Dividend 
Books.  To  fulfill  membership  vou  buy 
only  four  books  a  year  and  you  are 
automatically  entitled  to  a  FREE  DIVI- 
DEND of  another  worthwhile  Fireside 
book,  equal  in  value  to  a  regular  selec- 
tion and  in  addition  to  your  member- 
ship gift.  In  short:  for  the  first  four 
books  you  buy,  you  actually  receive  six 
books— a  book  dividend  of  50%! 

Send  No  Money!  Mail  Coupon  Today. 
Thousands  of  families  like  yours  now 
receive  Fireside  books— all  regular  pub- 
lishers' editions  — no  reprints.  Join 
Fireside  now  and  build  your  library 
with  helpful,  worthwhile  books  that 
you  and  your  family  will  enjoy,  prize 
and  use  all  your  lives.  Every  book  is 
chosen  with  YOU  in  mind  —  to  help 
you  make  your  life  happier,  easier, 
and  richer. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


THE  FIRESIDE  BOOK  CLl'B 
of  The  Grolier  Society  Inc..  Publishers 
2  W  est  -4  5th  Street.  New  York  19.  New  York 
Send  me  FREE  the  Hammond  Encyclopedic  Atlas. 
Classics  Edition,  as  my  GIFT  BOOK  for  joining 
the  Club.  Also  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Club 
and  start  my  membership  with  OUT  OF  THIS 
WORLD  at  S3. "5  plus  a  few  cents  postage  and 
handling  as  my  first  selection.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  cancel  my  membership  by  returning  both  books 
within  7  days,  in  which  case  I  will  owe  you  noth- 
ing. As  a  member,  I  do  N'OT  have  to  accept  a 
book  each  month,  only  four  in  a  year.  For  every 
four  monthly  selections  I  buy  from  the  Club,  I 
am  to  receive  another  book  free. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


.Zone,  if  any  State. 


L 
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Harpers 

MAG  A  JLz  I  N  E 

Spy  O&L 

Why  We  Irritate  Our  Allies  

James  Reston 

The  German  Booby  Trap  

John  Fischer 

What  Is  Maturity?  

Carl  Binger,  M.D. 

People  Leave  Skulls  with  Me  

Loren  C.  Eiseley 


Thirteen  Other  Articles,  Stories,  Reviews,  etc 


NEW  —  COMPLETE!  ON  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


BIZET'S 


The  World's  Best-Loved  Opera  magnificently  produced 
with  Raoul  Jobin,  Solange  Michel,  Michel  Dens, 
Marthe  Angelici  with  other  members  of  the 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  L'OPERA  COMIQUE  DE  PARIS, 
Andre  Cluytens,  Conductor. 

Another  thrilling  achievement  in 

modern  recorded  performances  of  favorite 

opera  repertoire.  Hear  it— enjoy  it! 

Three  Columbia  33Vb  LP  Records— SL -109 
Or  78  rpm  Set  MOP-33 
Or  45  rpm  Set  MOP  4-33 

Your  dealer  is  featuring  all  these  great  Columbia  Record 
performances  of  Complete  Operas. 


J.  Strauss:  Fledermaus  (the  authentic  Metropolitan  Opera  version) 
Puccini:  La  Boheme  •  Puccini :  Madame  Butterfly 
Verdi:  La  Traviata  •  Offenbach:  Tales  of  Hoffmann 
Humperdinck:  Hansel  and  Gretel  •  Ravel:  L'enfant  et  les  sortileges 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS  @ 

First,  Finest,  Foremost  in  Recorded  Music 


Remember— The  Opera  Season  extends  throughout 
the  year  on  Columbia  Records.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  Columbia  33'A  LP  Record  Catalog— world's 
first,  finest,  largest!  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  superb 
selections— finest  quality  reproductions  of  all  your  favorite  music 


Help!"  Cried  the  Boy.  "Over  Here!  Help! 


Me  lA/gnt  under  the  ice 


+o  save  a  boys  1$ 


Telephone  lineman  braves  icy  water  three  times. 
Other  members  of  construction  crew  help 
in  rescue  and  resuscitation 


It  was  a  cold  winter  afternoon  and  a 
telephone  construction  crew  was  work- 
ing along  South  Road  in  Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  boy's  voice 
from  a  nearby  creek. 

"Help!  .  .  .  over  here  .  .  .  help!" 

Robert  B.  Foley  was  the  first  telephone 
man  to  reach  the  bank.  A  frantic  boy  told 
him  that  his  buddy,  Donald  King,  had 
fallen  into  a  hole  and  was  under  the  ice. 

Foley  crawled  over  the  surface  flat  on 
his  stomach  to  distribute  his  weight  and 
keep  the  ice  from  breaking.  He  got  to 
the  hole  and  without  hesitatino  let  him- 
self  down  in  the  water,  clear  out  of  sight. 


He  went  down  twice  without  finding 
Donald.  Then  the  boy  on  the  bank 
yelled  .  .  . 

"No,  not  that  hole.  The  one  over 
there." 

Down  went  Foley  for  the  third  time, 
pushing  himself  along  under  the  ice  to- 
ward a  smaller  hole,  five  or  six  feet  away. 

The  next  few  seconds  seemed  like 
years,  for  he  was  out  of  sight.  Then  sud- 
denly there  was  a  splashing  in  the  open 
water.  It  was  Foley,  and  he  had  the  boy 
in  his  arms. 

Immediately  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  the 
foreman  of  the  construction  crew  and 
trained  for  first  aid  in  emergencies, 


started  to  resuscitate  the  boy  and  had 
him  breathing  by  the  time  the  police  and 
firemen  arrived  with  an  inhalator. 

There's  a  postscript  to  the  story  that 
you  might  like  to  hear. 

In  recognition  of  their  deed,  Robert 
Foley  and  John  Fitzgerald  were  given 
Vail  Medals,  the  traditional  awards  to 
telephone  people  for  meritorious  acts 
performed  in  the  public  service.  Robert 
Foley  also  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal 
by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund.  Malcolm  S. 
Cate,  Jr.,  Harold  G.  Nelson,  John  T. 
Cochran,  Howard  C.  Roche  and  James 
H.  Lucas,  the  other  members  of  the 
construction  crew,  received  Company 
Citations. 


Suddenly  there  was  a  splashing  in 
the  hole  in  the  ice.  It  was  Foley, 
and  he  had  the  boy  in  his  arms. 


HELPING  HANDS— This  is  just  one  of  many  stories  of  the  skill,  courage  and 
resourcefulness  of  telephone  men  and  women  in  times  of  emergency.  .  .  .  Not 
all  of  them  tell  of  the  saving  of  a  life.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  minute  that  some- 
one in  trouble  or  urgent  need  does  not  turn  to  the  telephone  for  help. 

No  matter  who  it  may  be  or  what  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  you  know 
mat  telephone  people  will  do  everything  they  can  to  be  of  service.  And  do  it 
willingly  and  courteously,  with  all  possible  speed  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


outstanding  performance 


The  Mt.  Vernon,  by  DuMont,  with  19-inch,  direct-view 
tube,  Lifetone*  Picture  Circuit,  built-in  static-free  FM  radio, 
plug-in  for  record  player.  Hand-rubbed  mahogany  or 
blond  finish.  Cabinet  designed  by  Herbert  Rosengren. 


■dcu&~ /A/&fci^ ^tMiC~uv  /^iHJmt/ 


Today,  next  month,  years  from  now 
a  Du  Mont  Teleset*  will  work 
when  you  want  it  to  work  and 
work  well.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Every  DuMont  Teleset  is  built 
with  over-size  parts,  more  tubes, 
more  power  . . .  built  with  matchless 
precision  and  craftsmanship. 
Du  Mont  gives  you  many  other 
exclusive  features  — for  example, 
the  Sensituner*  or  Selectuner* 
that  enables  you  to  tune  to 
the  exact  point  where  both 
picture  and  sound  arc  best ! . . . 
the  celebrated  Lifetone*  Picture 
Circuit  that  brings  you  the 
sharpest,  clearest,  most  lifelike 
pictures  you  ever  saw  .  .  .  and  the 
Signalock*  that  guards  against 
roll-over  and  distortion. 

To  own  a  DuMont  is  to  know 
true  television  enjoyment— 
unequalled  performance  combined 
with  lasting  reliability. 

*Trade  Mark 


YEAR 
AS  PIONEER 


Copyright,  1951,  Allen  B.  DuMont  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
and  the  DuMont  Television  Network,  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 
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One.  of  the  most  controversial  pieces  we  ever  ran  was  Eric  Larrabee's  "The  Day  the  Sun  Stood 
Still''  in  January  1950— a  preview  of  Immanuel  Velikovsky's  Worlds  in  Collision.  Since 
then,  of  course,  the  book  has  been  setting  scientists  in  collision  with  a  vengeance.  We 
promised  at  the  time  that  we'd  present  another  article,  by  Dr.  Yelikovsky  himself,  in  an  early  issue. 
It's  been  delayed  longer  than  we  planned,  but  next  month  we  have  Dr.  Velikovsky's  "An  Answer 
to  My  Critics,"  together  with  "Disciplines  in  Collision,"  an  answer  to  Dr.  Velikovsky,  by  John  Q. 
Steivart,  associate  professor  of  astronomical  physics  at  Princeton.  The  two  articles,  read  together, 
go  a  long  way  toward  clarifying  the  whole  confused  situation. 

A  nother  article  that  drew  a  lot  of  reaction,  judging  from  the  letters  to  the  editors,  was  Josh  M. 
f\    Drake,  Jr.'s  "The  Postman  Knows  the  Answer''  this  past  March.   Nearly  everybody  seems 
I   \  to  have  some  complaint  about  current  postal  affairs.  We  set  C.  Lester  Walker,  a  man  with  a 
nice  knack   for  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  investigating,  and  his  report,  "So  They're 
Doing  Over  the  Post  Office,"  will  also  appear  next  month. 

Randolph  Leigh  analyzes  "What  Russia  Needs  for  War''  in  a  striking  article  that  includes 
some  unexpected  fads  and  figures  about  current  Soviet  strength;  and  C.  Hartley  Grattan 
„  sketches  in  a  portrait  of  Eugene  Holman,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 

Jersey,  a  new  kind  of  big  business  manager. 
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— WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


TO  NEW  MEMBERS 


This  Beautifully  Bound,  Lavishly  Illustrated  Edition  of 

'RASMUS 

3he  Praise  of  Pbltp 


~T\ID  your  favorite  newspaper  columnist  write  this  book 
four  centuries  ago?  You'll  ask  that  question  the 
moment  you  .open  this  remarkable  volume!  For  you'll  feel 
that  Erasmus  is  your  contemporary  —  so  surely  does  he 
crack  the  whip  of  wit  and  humor  at  the  follies  of  the  world 
you  live  in  today. 

Hitler  burned  this  book,  smashed  its  author's  statue  — 
but  the  laughter  and  scorn  that  lash  out  from  The  Praise  of  Folly  will 
never  be  stilled.  Now  you  can  join  that  laughter  and  share  that  scorn 
of  violence,  prejudice  and  greed.  And  you'll  treasure  this  handsome 
De  Luxe  volume  —  now  yours,  free,  as  a  gift  —  because  its  inimitable 
drawings  by  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  who  has  also  written  the  intro- 
duction, make  it  as  delightful  to  look  at  as  it  is  to  read. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You 
This  Book  Free 


WILL  you  add  this  lovely  volume 
to  your  library — as  a  member- 
ship gift  from  The  Classics  Club? 
You  are  invited  to  join  today.  .  .  and 
to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  edi- 
tions of  the  world's  greatest  master- 
pieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously 
by  distinguished  literary  authorities, 
were  chosen  because  they  offer  the 
greatest  enjoyment  and  value  to  the 
"pressed  for  time"  men  and  women 
of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book 
that  will  never  grow  old.  For  sheer 
fascination  it  can  rival  the  most 
thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you 
ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great 
books  have  become  "classics"?  First, 
because  they  are  so  readable.  They 
would  not  have  lived  unless  they 
were  read ;  they  would  not  have  been 
read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To 
be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to 
understand.   And  those  are  the  qual- 


ities which  characterize  these  selec- 
tions: readability,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from 
all  other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distrib- 
utes to  its  members  the  world's  I 
classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  (which  arc  being  used  today 
in  many  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties) are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions — 
bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily 
used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They  have 
tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped  in 
genuine  gold,  which  will  retain  its  orig- 
inal lustre — books  you  and  your  children 
will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial 
Membership.  With  your  first  book  will 
be  sent  an  advance  notice  about  future 
selections.  You  may  reject  any  book  you 
do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones 
you  want.  No  money  in  advance,  no 
membership  fees.  You  may  cancel  mem- 
bership at  any  time. 


With  more  than 
50  full-page  pen 
and  ink  draw- 
ings made  espe- 
cially for  this 
book  by  Hendrik 
W  illem  van  Loon 


Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper, 
printing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low 
price — and  your  FREE  copy  of  The  Praise 
oj  Folly,  by  ERASMUS — cannot  be  assured 
unless  you  respond  promptly.  The  CLAS- 
SICS CLUB,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  GC 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and 
send  me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Edition  of  The  Praise  of  Folly, 
by  ERASMUS,  together  with  the  current 
selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an 
advance  description  of  future  selections.  Also 
I  may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I 
receive  it,  and  I  may  cancel  my  membership 
whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  T  will 
send  you  $2.89  plus  a  few  cents  mailing 
charges.     (Books  shipped  in  U.  S.  A.  only.) 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


Please  Print  Plainly 


Address 


Cit\ 


Zone  \o. 
.  (if  anv)  . 
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Personal  &  Otherwise 


Who  reads  Harper's?  And  what  else 
do  they  do  with  their  spare  time?  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  re- 
ported in  P  &  O  the  results  of  the  first  phase 
of  a  new  kind  of  readership  study  which 
Harper's  undertook  in  order  to  determine 
who  its  readers  were  and  what  they  were  like. 
Statistical  surveys  had  been  made  before,  but 
we  wanted  to  get  beyond  mere  statistics  about 
income  levels,  educational  background,  and 
kinds  of  jobs.  We  wanted  reliable  statistics 
plus  some  sense  of  the  personalities  and  indi- 
vidualities of  the  people  for  whom  the  maga- 
zine is  edited  and  published. 

Fortunately  for  the  editors,  the  business 
staff  of  Harper's  is  as  interested  in  who  reads 
the  magazine  as  we  are— though  for  some- 
what different  reasons.  They  have  to  sell 
space  to  advertisers,  and,  since  our  circulation 
is  less  than  200,000,  they  have  to  sell  it  on  the 
basis  of  quality  of  readership  rather  than 
quantity.  Besides,  advertisers  have  a  right  to 
know  what  audience  their  message  is  reach- 
ing. And  as  we  said,  this  is  fortunate  for  the 
editors,  because  a  really  useful  research  study 
of  Harper's  readers  is  so  expensive  and  so 
complicated  that  we  could  not  undertake  it 
unless  it  were  useful  to  the  business  staff  as 
well  as  the  editors. 

The  results  of  the  first  questionnaire, 
which  was  concerned  with  such  things  as 
what  our  readers  do  for  a  living,  how  old 
they  are,  and  what  their  ideas  and  attitudes 
are  on  a  variety  of  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural problems,  were  summarized  in  P  &  O 


for  February  1950,  if  you  would  like  to  check 
back.  This  month  we  are  reporting  on  the 
second  questionnaire,  which  was  aimed  at 
discovering  how  our  readers  spend  their 
leisure  time. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  1,800  sub- 
scribers, selected  by  what  the  experts  call 
"randomization,"  and  1,145  were  filled  out 
and  returned  to  us  (almost  64  per  cent) . 
When  the  answers  had  been  tabulated,  the 
findings  were  validated  by  personal  interviews 
with  a  number  of  those  who  had  not  replied, 
in  order  to  discover  if  the  findings  would 
have  been  different  if  they  had. 

The  questionnaire  began  by  listing  the 
following  leisure-time  activities,  and 
asking  readers  to  check  their  favorites 
(but  only  those  which  they  really  engaged 
in): 

Listening  to  the  radio 

Theater,  concerts 

Movies 

Reading 

Playing  records 

Watching  television 

Attending  sports  events 

Participating  in  sports 

Music,  arts,  handicrafts 

Attending  lectures,  study  groups,  church 

activities,  clubs 
Conversing  with  friends 
Other  (please  specify) 

Reading  turned  out  to  be  far  and  away  the 


Which  is  most  important  to  You? 


TV  PICTURE  QUALITY 


RECORDED  MUSIC  FIDELITY 

CABINET   DESIGN   AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

No  matter  which  is  more  important  to  you — life-like  picture  quality, 

high-fidelity  sound  or  furniture-styled  cabinetry — you'll  find  all  three  at  their 
perfected  best  in  this  magnificent  Motorola  combination  ...  no  other 
could  possibly  please  your  good  taste  more. 


CLEAR  PICTURES 
2  SIMPLE  CONTROLS 


O  O   O  < 


AM  RADIO 
FM  RADIO 

3-SPEED  PHONOGRAPH 


SUPERB  ENTERTAINMENT  designed  for  the  SUPER  CRITICAL  eye  and  ear 

Exciting  17  inch  "Life-Size"  rectangular  screen  .  .  .  clearer,  brighter,  steadier 
than  ever  before. 

tAt  Magnificent  "Golden  Voice"  high-fidelity  sound  .  .  .  delicate  tonal  shadings 
for  rich,  faithful  reproduction. 

Full-powered  AM/FM  radio  .  .  .  greater  reception  range — increased  sensi- 
tivity, selectivity,  stability. 

■jAr  Exclusive  3-speed  "Multi-Play"  automatic  record  changer  .  .  .  instant,  noise- 
less selection — simple  operation. 

For  complete  shopping  guide  in  full  color. . .  MAIL  THIS  COUPON ! 


Motorola  TV 

.  .  your  new  standard  of  gracious  living 

Specifications  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 


MOTOROLA  INC.  DEPT.  H,  4545  Augusta  Blvd.  Chicago  51,  Illinois 

Please  rush  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new,  exciting  Motorola  TV 
Shopping  Guide. 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


•Zone. 


.State. 


8  HARPER'S 

most  popular  leisure-time  activity.  It  was 
listed  as  a  favorite  by  94  per  cent,  and  almost 
all  the  others  indicated,  in  reply  to  later  ques- 
tions, that  they  read  a  good  deal  even  if  they 
preferred  other  diversions.  But  we'll  come 
back  to  reading  later. 

The  next  most  popular  pastime— and  this 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you  as  it  did  to 
p  Sc  O— is  conversation  with  friends  (60  per 
cent) .  More  than  half  (54  per  cent)  listen  to 
the  radio,  but  chiefly  to  news  broadcasts, 
talks  or  discussions  on  public  issues,  and 
classical  music,  as  the  answers  to  later  ques- 
tions revealed.  (Television  had  cut  into 
radio-listening  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  was  available,  but  we'll  need  more 
information  on  television  in  a  later  question- 
naire.) 

The  only  other  leisure  activity  listed  by 
more  than  half  our  readers  was  theaters  and 
concerts  (51  per  cent)  .  Only  30  per  cent 
mentioned  the  movies,  and  only  28  per  cent 
listed  sports.  In  fact  these  pastimes,  both  of 
which  are  such  prominent  features  of  Amer- 
ican life,  are  less  popular  with  Harper's 
readers  than  either  lectures,  study  groups, 
etc.  (39  per  cent) ,  or  record  playing  (37  per 
cent) . 

A  number  of  "other"  leisure  activities  were 
specified— for  example,  boating,  picnics,  walk- 
ing, gardening,  playing  cards,  and  some  un- 
mentionable ones— but  none  frequently 
enough  to  figure  largely  except,  perhaps, 
music,  arts,  and  handicrafts.  But  here  again, 
we  need  more  detailed  figures  than  the  pres- 
ent questionnaire  provided.  The  category 
was  too  broad  to  be  indicative  by  itself. 

So,  let's  get  back  to  reading,  which  is  en- 
joyed by  more  Harper's  subscribers  than  any 
other  pastime.  How  much  do  they  read,  and 
what  kind  of  things?  On  the  average  they 
read  for  more  than  three  hours  a  day:  55 
minutes  devoted  to  newspapers,  56  minutes 
to  magazines,  and  an  hour  and  17  minutes 
to  books!  (Among  library-users  in  the  United 
States,  other  surveys  show,  only  about  two 
out  of  ten  people  spend  as  much  as  an  hour 
a  day  with  books.)  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  our 
readers  read  an  average  of  48  books  a  year, 
and  they  buy  an  average  of  20  a  year. 

What  do  these  people  read,  and  why? 
To  what  extent  are  their  choices 
guided  by  book  clubs  and  best-seller 


MAGAZINE 

lists?  Roughly  a  third  (36  per  cent)  belong 
to  book  clubs;  another  third  (34  per  cent) 
once  did  belong,  but  have  dropped  out;  and 
the  rest  (30  per  cent)  never  have  belonged. 
As  for  the  best-seller  lists,  only  20  per  cent  of 
our  readers  read  them  regularly;  50  per  cent 
usually  don't  read  them,  and  20  per  cent 
never  read  them,  though  three-quarters  be- 
lieve these  lists  are  an  accurate  guide  to  what 
people  in  general  are  reading.  (A  good  many 
of  those  who  read  the  lists  said  they  do  so 
out  of  curiosity,  not  as  a  guide  to  their  own 
choices.) 

In  order  to  find  out  what  kind  of  books 
these  readers  choose,  we  asked  them  to  give 
the  author  and  title  of  three  books  read  in 
the  past  three  months.  They  named  so  many 
that  we  couldn't  cope  with  all  the  answers 
and  had  to  pick  out  55  questionnaires  (every 
twentieth)  as  a  random  sample.  Even  then 
we  had  159  different  titles,  with  very  few 
duplications.  Tabulating  these,  we  found 
that  47  per  cent  were  books  of  general  non- 
fiction,  37  per  cent  fiction,  and  16  per  cent 
professional  or  business  books.  (Among 
books  they  planned  to  read  in  the  immediate 
future,  61  per  cent  were  non-fiction.) 

There  is  no  sense  in  listing  the  specific- 
books  here.  In  fiction  they  range  from  The 
Robe  to  Woman  of  Rome  and  range  back  in 
time  to  Don  Quixote  and  Humphry  Clinker. 
In  non-fiction  they  range  from  the  Kinsey 
report  to  Peace  of  Soul,  from  A  Handbook 
o)  Slavic  Studies  (read  by  a  man  in  Michigan 
for  "general  reading,"  not  "business  or  pro- 
fessional purposes")  to  Roosevelt  and  Hop- 
kins and  Maugham's  Writer's  Notebook. 

Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  give  a  sense  of 
the  individual  personalities  that  emerge  from 
the  replies,  much  as  you  would  enjoy  hear- 
ing about  people  like  the  man  who,  in  reply 
to  the  question  on  how  he  obtained  one  of 
the  books  he  had  read,  said,  "stole  it";  or  the 
conscientious  man  in  Lamar,  Colorado,  who 
plans  to  reread  Descartes'  Discourse  on 
Method  because  his  "daughter  in  college  is 
reading  it";  or  the  poor  dear  lady  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  job  is  bringing  up-  her  five 
children,  who  rereads  Gesell's  Infant  and 
Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today  every  six 
months  and  had  recently  read  (though  not 
necessarily  in  this  order)  Cheaper  by  the 
Dozen,  Brave  New  World,  Humanity  and 
Happiness,  and  Parents  Are  People! 


West  to  California?... or  East  to  New  York? 


\ 


A 

MAPLE 
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You  ride  in  luxury  on  Canadian  National's 
"Continental  Limited"  .  .  .  enjoy  delicious 
meals,  gracious  courtesy,  gorgeous  views. 
Stop  over  if  you  wish  at  Canadian  National's 
Minaki  Lodge  and  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  pre- 
ferred by  travellers  from  all  over  the  world. 


Visit  Alaska  on  Canadian  National's  de  luxe 
cruise  •-hip  '"Prince  George",  sailing  sheltered 
waters  past  deep  fjords,  gleaming  glaciers, 
picturesque  totem  poles,  and  on  to  the  Mid- 
night Sun. Ten  fun-filled  days,  2,000  eye-filling 
miles.  First  cruise  leaves  Vancouver  June  15. 


Find  out  about  Canada's  10  top 
Maple  Leaf  Vacations  at  your  nearest 
Canadian  National  Office 

7.  Minaki  (Lake 
of  the  Woods). 


1.  Across  Canada. 

2.  Alaska  Cruise. 

3.  British  Colombia. 

4.  Eastern  Cities 
and  l.aurc  ntians. 

5.  Hudson  Hay  and 
V.  innipcg. 

6.  Jasper  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies. 


8.  Ontario  Highlands. 

9.  Provinces 
by  the  Sea. 

10.  Romantic  French 
Canada  (Gaspc 
and  the  Saguenay). 


Make  your  selection  now.  Let  us  help  you 
plan  your  vacation  in  Canada.  Canadian 
National's  maple  leaf  tours  (non-escorted) 
outline  routes,  days,  dollars,  tailored  to  meet 
your  needs.  Visit  or  write  vour  nearest  C.N.R. 
office  listed  below,*  or  your  Travel  Agent. 

..One  of  Canada's  10  Top  Vacations! 

To  California  or  the  Pacific  Northwest  —  to  New  York  or  anywhere  East  — 

travel  one  way  Canadian  National  and  get  these  big  bonuses: 
exciting  Canadian  Rockies  scenery  —  stopovers  "abroad"  in  color- 
ful Canadian  cities  —  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  smart 
Canadian  resorts.  Your  trip  is  easily  arranged;  any  Canadian 
National  office  will  help  you.  U.S.  citizens  need  no  passport. 


Canadian 
National 

Railways 


T 


SERVING  All  10  PROVINCES  Of  CANADA 


Mt.  Robson  —  seen  from 
"The  Continental  Limited" 


*Conodion  National  offices  in  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Flint,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New  Yorlc,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Me.,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Washington, 
D.C.  In  Canada,  360  McGill  St., Montreal. 
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ST  CLASS 


The  Grandeur 
of  the  Renaissance 


SS  EUROPA 

PLYMOUTH  $240  UP  •  HAVRE  $250  UP 

Set  your  course  for  fun  and  friendliness 
and  the  finest  of  food  and  service  when 
you  board  the  famous  pleasure-liner 
Europa.  The  whole  big  ship— the  com. 
mand  and  crew — are  all  devoted  to  your 
having  the  time  of  your  life. 

England,  France  — all  Europe  is  plan- 
ning a  festive  season.  Don't  miss  it  and 
don't  miss  the  pleasure  of  sailing  the 
"Friendly  Way."  Write  for  booklet  II. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  ' 
ARNOLD  BERNSTEIN  SHIPPING  COMPANY 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  (General Passenger  Agents) 
Boston,  Chicago,  Washington,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco 


Like  Dante's  Inferno  in  literature, 
Palestrina's  "Pope  Marcellus 
Mass"  gave  music  its  first  defini- 
tion as  a  modern  art.  Hear  this 
masterpiece  interpreted  by  the 
Roger  Wagner  Chorale-as  origin- 
ally written— brilliantly  recorded 
by  Capitol.  Now  at  your  dealer! 

Write  (or  free  booklet  'Ten  Capitol  Classics 
That  Belong  in  Every  Home"-with  critical 
notes.  Dept.  H-5  Capitol  Records, 
Sunset  &  Vine,  Hollywood  28 
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Science,  Sense,  and  Maturity 

In  the  course  of  his  article,  "What 
is  Maturity?"  (p.  70) ,  Carl  Binger 
reminds  us  that  the  methods '  of 
science  are  analytical,  that  its  tools 
—scalpel,  microscope,  spectrometer 
—are  "dissecting  and  divisive,"  and 
that  its  language  is  better  adapted 
to  describing  the  relationship  be- 
tween parts  than  to  describing  a 
whole.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  he 
says,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  define, 
scientifically,  a  concept  like  ma- 
turity. Yet  he  knows  that  if  maturity 
is  a  goal— as  it  certainly  seems  to  be, 
if  we  can  believe  our  ears  and  the 
best-seller  lists— we  should  have  some 
affirmative  understanding  of  what 
it  is.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what 
it  is  not— which  is  precisely  what 
scientific  methods,  tools,  and  lan- 
guage are  best  equipped  to  tell  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  methods 
of  the  poet  and  artists— "abstraction, 
interpretation,  and  re-creation"— are, 
by  implication  at  least,  rejected  in 
this  age  of  science.  So  Dr.  Binger 
finds  himself  in  "the  dilemma  of  de- 
scribing maturity,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  what  might  be  called  literary- 
idealistic  terms,  in  which  we  are 
simply  expressing  our  personal  pref- 
erences for  a  way  of  life,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  describing  it  in  terms 
of  its  negative— immaturity.  .  .  ." 

Thf  problem  Dr.  Binger  discusses 
is  of  special  interest  when  it  is 
seen  in  the  perspective  of  another 
article  in  this  issue:  Joseph  H. 
Spigeltnan's  "Can  Science  Make 
Sense?"  (p.  54)  .  Mr.  Spigelman  is 
concerned,  in  a  broader  and  more 
theoretical  context,  with  dilemmas 
directly  related  to  the  one  Dr. 
Binger  faced.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
fragmentation  which  resulted  from 
the  early  scientific  assumption  that 
the  several  parts  and  aspects  of  na- 
ture can  be  investigated  separately, 
scientists  and  laymen  alike  have  in 
recent  years  increasingly  tended  to 
assume  the  interdependence  of  phe- 
nomena. But,  as  Mr.  Spigelman 
shows,  interdependence  is  a  concept 
alien  to  science. 

During  the  war  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Spigelman  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  articles  for  Harper's,  mainly 
on  broad  problems  of  policy  and 
government.  He  worked  also  as  a 
writer  and  political  analyst  for  For- 


In  Times  Like  These  •  .  .  Buy  for  the  Years  Ahead 


New  Zenith®  "Tudor"  Radio-Phonograph  Con- 
sole. Model  1086R.  Cobra- Matic  record  player. 
Super-Sensitive  FM  plus  Long-Distance  AM  re- 
ception. Radiorgan®  Tone  Control.  Stunning 
period  cabinet  in  rich  Mahogany  veneers. 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 

with  the  Sensational 

COBRA-MATIC 

Automatic  Record  Player 

In  periods  of  scarcity  look  first  to  quality.  Every  Zenith 
Radio-Phonograph  is  developed,  designed  and  built  in 
Zenith  plants  — under  Zenith's  own  policy  of  con- 
tr  oiled-quality. 

Millions  of  Zenith  quality  radios,  in  use  10  to  20 
years  and  longer,  testify  to  the  long,  trouble-free  life 
built  into  every  Zenith. 

Zenith's  powerful  new  "Super  X"  Radio  Chassis  is 
the  finest  performing  radio  chassis  developed  in  more 
than  30  years  of  radionic  progress.  In  this  chassis, 
Super-Sensitive  Zenith  FM  combines  with  Zenith's 
famous  Long-Distance®  AM  to  bring  you  complete 
radio  reception  .  .  .  static-free  reception,  crystal-clear 
tone,  sharp,  clear  quality. 

Buy  your  radio-phonograph  today  with  the  years 
ahead  in  mind.  Buy  Zenith  Quality  .  .  .  your  assurance 
of  many  long  years  of  future  pleasure. 


Cobra-Matic— The  Record  Fan's  Delight 

The  simplest  automatic  record-player  ever  built!  With 
only  two  simple  controls,  it  plays  all  records  of  any  speed 
from  10  to  85.  Not  only  33 Vi,  45,  and  78,  but  thousands 
of  speeds  between,  including  the  coming  new  16  R.P.M.!  No 
spare  parts  to  need  replacing.  No  tricky  attachments  or  adjust- 
ments. Any  child  can  set  one  control  for  speed,  the  other  for 
record  size  — 7,  10  or  12  inch  — that's  all  there  is  to  it!  You 
enjoy  new  tonal  beauty  as  only  the  new  Super  Cobra*  Tone 
Arm  can  reproduce  it  — on  a  Radionic  Wave! 


New  Zenith  "Corleton"  Table  Radio-Phonograph, 

Model  B661R.  Cobra-Matic  record  player.  Long-Dis- 
tance AM  radio.  New  type  continuous  tone  control. 
Cabinet  of  smart,  durable  leather-grained  finish  in 
Mahogany  color.  Also  available  in  blonde  color. 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
Over  30  Years  ol  "Know-How"  in  Radionics®  Exclusively 
Also  Makers  oi  Fine  Hearing  Aids 


Cobra-Matic— The  Music  Lover's  Dream 

Exclusive  — Pitch  and  Tempo  Control.  Widely  acclaimed 
by  opera  stars  and  symphony  conductors.  Variations  in  turn- 
table speeds— even  in  brand  new  phonographs— can  cause  pitch 
to  vary  by  almost  a  full  half-tone.  Zenith's  Cobra-Matic  lets 
you  compensate  for  this,  by  adjusting  to  the  exact  speed  at 
which  records  were  recorded  for  perfect  pitch,  tempo,  timbre! 
Lets  you  play  any  record  faster  or  slower  for  dancing  or  ac- 
companying, too.  A  boon  to  professional  or  amateur  artists, 
students,  all  true  music  lovers. 
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Do  you 
work  for 
one  of  these 
companies? 


•  Anaconda  Copper 

•  Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe 

•  Crane  Company 

•  General  Electric 

•  Loew's  Incorporated 

•  Montgomery  Ward 

•  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 

•  Standard  Oil  (N.  J.) 

•  Westinghouse  Electric 

•  Woolworth  (F.  W.) 

Thousands  of  people  who  work 
for  these  companies  know  a  good 
deal  about  them  already — their 
products  and  sales,  their  policies  and 
management,  the  outlook  for  earn- 
ings and  profits. 

But  a  good  many  of  these  people 
still  don't  know  how  easy  it  is  to  buy 
a  share  in  those  profits  for  them- 
selves. They  just  don't  realize  that 
buying  stock  means  buying  an  extra 
income  with  their  extra  dollars. 

How  good  an  income  ? 

Well,  on  the  average,  these  com- 
panies have  paid  continuous  divi- 
dends for  more  than  30  years  .  .  . 
dividends  that  currently  average 
pretty  close  to  a  6%  return  on  the 
money  you  invest.  And  you  don't 
need  a  lot  of  money,  either! 

You  can  walk  into  any  broker's 
office  in  the  country — certainly  any 
of  ours — and  ask  for  1  share,  10, 
or  1,000. 

Of  course,  if  you'd  like  more  facts 
before  you  buy,  just  ask. 

We'll  be  happy  to  mail  you  our 
latest  report  on  any  one  or  all  of 
these  companies  as  investments. 

There's  no  charge,  no  obligation. 
Simply  mention  those  that  interest 
you  and  address — 

Department  SW-32 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  97  Cities 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


tune  magazine.  This  kind  of  writing 
grew  partly  from  his  wartime  work 
as  specialist  on  reconversion  policy 
for  the  War  Production  Board's 
planning  division.  In  the  past  three 
years,  however,  he  has  devoted  his 
free  time  to  the  problems  discussed 
in  "Can  Science  Make  Sense?"  Liv- 
ing in  the  Bronx,  he  does  free-lance 
writing  and  research  and  teaches 
mathematics  at  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Optics. 

Dr.  binger's  distinction  in  the 
field  of  psychiatry  is  clear  from 
the  diversity  of  his  present  profes- 
sional and  allied  occupations.  He 
is  associate  professor  of  clinical  psy- 
chiatry at  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College,  director  of  the  Mary 
Conover  Mellon  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  which 
is  making  a  study  at  Vassar  College, 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  journal, 
Psychosomatic  Medicine.  He  is  au- 
thor of  The  Doctor's  Job,  a  book 
which  won  the  Norton  Medical 
Award  in  1945  for  the  best  book  on 
medicine  written  for  the  layman. 
"What  Is  Maturity?"  will  be  part  of 
a  symposium  on  children  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Viking  Press  later  this 
year.  Mrs.  Sidonic  M.  Gruenberg, 
special  consultant  to  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  will 
edit  the  book. 

Born  in  Long  Branch,  New  Jer- 
sey, Carl  Binger  went  to  Harvard 
College  for  his  A.B.  and  M.D.  de- 
grees, and  interned  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  His  early 
years  as  a  physician  were  spent  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  at  the  Rockefeller 
Hospital  and  Rockefeller  Institute, 
and  at  Columbia.  Before  going  into 
the  fields  of  psychiatry  and  psycho- 
analysis, he  worked  in  cardiorespira- 
tory diseases. 

O/i,  to  be  in  England! 

When  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
about  to  open  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  London  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne 
which  had  been  set  up  at  one  end 
of  the  building  and  was  greeted  first 
by  a  speech  from  Prince  Albert  and 
then  by  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus," 
sung  by  the  united  choirs  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, the  Chapel  Royal,  and  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  "as- 


sisted by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Band  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  many 
well-known  public  singers,  foreign 
and  English."  As  a  contemporary 
described  it: 

The  sublime  effect  of  this  sacred 
chorus  was  in  some  respects  pecu- 
liar. The  vast  size  of  the  building 
afforded  such  ample  space  for  the 
floods  of  sound  thus  poured  out 
that  their  intensity  was  lost  before 
they  reached  the  extreme  ends. 
Here  the  effect  [was]  similar  to  that 
of  a  musical  snuffbox. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  thousands 
of  visitors  came  from  all  over  Eng- 
land and  from  abroad  to  see  the 
products  of  all  nations  at  the 
fust  great  international  exposition. 
Gloomy  prophets  had  predicted 
"confusion,  disorder,  and  demoral- 
ization, if  not  actual  revolution"  and 
others  had  warned  of  "famine  and 
pestilence."  Parliament  had  been 
distinctly  unfriendly  to  the  project 
from  the  time  when  Prince  Albert 
had  first  proposed  it.  But  once  un- 
der way,  the  exhibition  was  a  huge 
success,  financial  and  otherwise. 
Contrary  to  expectation  London  ex- 
hibited, according  to  the  editor  of 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts 
(1852),  "a  wonderful  degree  of  or- 
der, good-humored  accommodation 
of  her  crowds,  and  power  to  provide 
for  their  wants."  Their  wants  were 
quite  something,  too.  More  than 
six  million  visitors  consumed  nearly 
two  million  buns  and  more  than  a 
million  bottles  of  mineral  water. 

This  summer  Great  Britain  is 
marking  the  centenary  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition  with  a 
gigantic  Festival  of  Britain.  The 
center  of  attraction  is  to  be,  appro- 
priately enough,  a  £2;000,000  Con- 
cert Hall  on  the  south  shore  ot  the 
Thames,  where  the  acoustics  should 
be  good  enough  to  prevent  loin 
choirs  and  assorted  bands  from 
sounding  like  "a  musical  snuffbox." 
There  will  also  be  a  "Fun  Fair"  in 
Battersea  Park,  and  there  will  be  a 
variety  of  exhibitions,  scientific  and 
otherwise.  But  the  main  locus  of 
the  festival  will  be  upon  the  creative 
arts. 

Like  their  forefathers  in  1851, 
main  Britons  regard  the  impending 
festival  with  skeptical  hostility.  Sir 
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A  beautiful  new  Underwood  All  Electric  Typewriter! 

Flick  the  switch  and  you're  ready  to  go  .  .  .  ready  to 
run  off  the  smoothest  flow  of  words  you've  ever  typed 
.  .  .  and  with  greater  speed,  greater  accuracy,  less 
fatigue  than  ever  before. 

Your  whole  keyboard  is  electrically-operated  .  .  .  your 
line  spacing,  shifting,  tabulating,  back  spacing  and  car- 
riage return. 

And  Now  .  .  .  ELECTRIC  MARGINS  have  been  added  to 
i-^-  simplify  your  work  even  more.  Set  right  from 
\  the  keyboard,  they  save  you  tiring  hand  travel. 
^  They're  fast  .  .  .  easy  .  .  .  positive!  The  Auto- 
matic Repeat  Back-Spacer  and  Forward-Spacer  do  the  trick. 

Also  .  .  .  NEW  INTERNAL  CUSHIONING  reduces  fatigue 
and  nerve  strain  to  a  minimum.  It's  so  smooth,  so  restfully 
quiet,  you  can  work  more  efficiently  in  relaxed  comfort. 


UNDERWOOD 


Yes,  this  Underwood  All  Electric  is  the  realization  of 
a  secretary's  dream  ...  of  everything  a  typewriter 
should  be. 

You'll  love  the  new  Electric  Margins  that  set  in  a 
flash  .  .  .  and  the  Internal  Cushioning  that  chases  typing 
fatigue.  And  your  boss  will  love  the  crisp,  uniform 
work.  Every  letter  .  .  .  better! 

Get  a  demonstration  today  ...  in  your  office  on  your 
work  .  .  .  and  see  your  dream  come  true. 

 Underwood  Corporation  


Typewriters  . . .  Adding  Machines  . . .  Accounting  Machines 

Carhon  Paper .  .  .  Ribhons 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  .--V 
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Season  June  to  September 

The  Manoir  Richelieu  is  a 
division  of  Canada  Steamship 
Lines.  Offices  in  principal 
cities.  See  Your  Travel  Agent 
or  apply  the  Manoir  Riche- 
lieu, Box  100,  Montreal,  Can. 


AT  SMART  MURRAY  BAY,  QUEBEC 

This  year  stay  and  play  in  the  beautiful 
Laurentians.  Relax  on  the  banks  of  the  majes- 
tic St.  Lawrence.  Everything  for  everyone  . . . 
golf,  tennis,  riding,  large  salt-water  pool, 
fishing  in  well-stocked  lakes.  Dancing  in  the 
Casino.  Regular  service  by  famous  river 
steamers  or  by  rail  from  Montreal. 


NEW  WONDER 
ELECTRONIC  EAR 
HIDES  DEAFNESS 


CHICAGO,  ILL.  (Special)— A  fab- 
ulous new  electronic  ear  which  mi- 
raculously conceals  deafness  was 
revealed  by  an  eminent  Chicago 
acoustical  scientist. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with 
the  Business  Research  Associates, 
he  disclosed  that  "through  the  mir- 
acle of  modern  electronics  it  is  now 
possible  for  millions  of  hard  of 
hearing  to  recapture  their  loss  with- 
out a  button  showing  in  either  ear." 

In  a  remarkable  demonstration  he 
showed  how  his  tiny  revolutionary 
electronic  discovery  has  rendered 
old-style  hearing  aids  obsolete. 

Pointing  out  that  his  invention 
gives  new  hope  to  those  who  have 
heretofore  refused  to  wear  a  hear- 
ing aid  with  a  conspicuous  ear  but- 
ton or  head-band,  he  said  that  "this 
electronic  ear  transmits  even  whis- 
pers with  startling  clarity." 

To  acquaint  the  hard  of  hearing 
readers  of  this  magazine  with  this 
new  wonder  discovery  which  hides 
deafness,  full  details  will  be  sent  in 
a  plain  wrapper  without  obligation 
to  anyone  who  requests  it.  Address: 
Electronic  Research  Director,  2205 
Beltone  Building,  1450  W.  19th  St., 
Chicago  8,  111.  A  penny  postcard 

Will  do.  Adv. 
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CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  four  weeks  for  effect 
ing  this  change.   Address  all  correspondence  to: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  East  33rd  St.        New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Thomas  Beecham,  the  most  distin- 
guished English  conductor  (who  is 
not  going  to  lead  the  first  concert) , 
has  denounced  the  festival  as  "a 
monumental  piece  of  imbecility  and 
iniquity."  Others  have  warned  that 
Loudon  is  so  short  of  accommoda- 
tions that  there  will  be  "chaos"  when 
the  crowds  come,  and  that  Britain 
can't  afford  to  feed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreigners  when  she 
has  "barely  enough  to  eat"  herself. 
A  good  many  Britons  seem  to  agree 
with  an  advertisement  in  the  maga- 
zine The  Listener  which  announced: 
"The  Best  Idea  for  Festival  Year— 
A  Trip  to  South  Africa." 

To  all  the  criticisms  there  are 
ready  official  answers.  Regarding 
food,  as  Tania  Long  recently  re- 
ported in  The  New  York  Times,  the 
government  points  out  that  "for- 
eigners do  not  come  to  Britain  to 
eat  well"  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  get.  As  to  accommoda- 
tions, there  are  many  more  hotel 
rooms  available  this  year  than  last, 
and  anyway,  the  Festival  is  not  con- 
fined to  London.  As  the  ads  in 
American  magazines  announce, 
there  will  be  more  than  twenty  festi- 
vals across  the  country,  in  as  many 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  tourists 
will  therefore  be  spread  around.  And 
as  for  the  £9,000,000  deficit  which 
the  authorities  frankly  expect,  it 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  Hood  of  American  dollars  which 
will  be  spent  by  the  tourists  out- 
side the  Festival's  gates. 

If  paul  moor's  article  on  "The 
Festival  Year"  (p.  65)  gets  around 
among  many  Americans  who  are 
headed  for  Europe  this  summer,  its 
description  of  the  Edinburgh  festi- 
val should  lure  a  good  many  trav- 
elers away  from  crowded  London  in 
September.  And  if  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion's gloomy  predictions  of  "chaos 
and  famine"  should  turn  out  to  be 
more  than  merely  centenary  echoes 
of  the  pre-Crystal  Palace  mood, 
there  are,  as  Mr.  Moor  points  out, 
the  Holland  Festival,  the  Casals 
festival  at  Perpignan,  and  dozens  of 
others  on  the  Continent. 

This  is  Mr.  Moor's  fourth  article 
for  Harper's.  It  was  written  in  a 
hotel  room  in  Palraa  de  Mallorca 
(Spain)  while  he  was  recuperating 
from  a  somewhat  belated  case  of 
chicken  pox  contracted  in  Stuttgart 
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The  All-New  Luxury  Typing 

Smith  Corona 

FEATURING  PAGE  GAGE  ! 

\ou  won't  see  a  typewriter  so  completely  new 
and  radically  advanced  for  years  to  come! 

New  Page  Gage  saves  time,  stationery  and 
retyping.  New  Super-Support  Segment  permits  an 
all-new  luxury  "write"  no  other  typewriter  can 
match.  Has  new  10-Inch  Writing  Line  and  widest 
paper  capacity  of  any  standard  carriage  model. 
Plus  new  4-Way  Ribbon  Control,  new  Scale-Scope, 
Error  Control  and  world's  fastest  Automatic  Margin. 

Ask  for  the  complete  story  on  the  All-New 
Smith-Corona  now.  It's  one  you  should  hear! 


€>  1951 

I  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters, 


,  RtD  SIGNAL  WARNS 

PAGE  GAGE  warns 
typist  when  she  is 
2V2  inches  from  the 


1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  &  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  &  Carbons. 
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in  the 

"thrift  season" 

. . .  Spring  or  Fall 

You  can  see  so  much  more 
for  less,  in  the  thrift 
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(Germany) ,  where  he  had  gone  to 
buy  some  Zeiss  lenses  for  his  camera, 
for  use  in  photographing  Pablo 
Casals  in  Prades  (France)  —where 
he  was  when  he  last  wrote  to  us. 

Mr.  Moor  has  only  recently  taken 
up  photography.  Previously  he  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  concert  pianist 
and  writer.  His  most  recent  U.  S. 
appearance  as  a  pianist  was  in  Wash- 
ington last  summer,  just  before  he 
left  for  Europe,  when  he  played 
Walter  Piston's  "Concertino"  with 
Richard  Bales  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery Orchestra. 

Here  are  the  dates  of  the  princi- 
pal festivals  on  Mr.  Moor's  list. 

Britain  May  3-Sept.  30 

Holland  June  15— July  15 

Perpignan  July  7-July  26 

Salzburg  July  27-Aug.  31 

Edinburgh.  . .  .Aug.  18-Sept.  8 

Irritants  and  Diverters 

•  ••One  of  the  questions  which 
could  go  into  a  newspaper  column 
purporting  to  assist  readers  in  self- 
analysis  might  be:  "Do  other  people 
annoy  you  excessively?"  If  your 
answer  is  "yes,"  you  may  be  sure 
right  now  that  you  are  in  for  a  bad 
time.  Not  only  are  you  annoyed— as 
you  have  admitted— by  other  people, 
but  the  fact  is  you  are  annoyed  with 
yourself— as  you  have  not  admitted. 
And,  we  suppose,  since  you  are  un- 
happy or  inquisitive  enough  to  be 
indulging  in  self-analysis,  you  are 
probably  annoying  to  other  people. 

Some  of  these  vicious  circles  can 
be  magnified  to  work  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  It  could  be  that  the 
answer  to  "Why-  We  Irritate  Our 
Allies"  is  that  our  allies  are  irritated 
with  themselves.  But  why  pick  on 
us?  Well,  there  are  some  objective 
realities  in  the  situation,  and  James 
Reston  cuts  away  the  rationaliza- 
tions to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  lead- 
ing article  in  this  issue  (p.  29)  . 

Mr.  Reston's  articles  on  interna- 
tional affairs  in  The  New  Yvrk 
Times  have  made  him  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  interpreters  of 
American  foreign  policy.  He  has  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  corre- 
spondence (1945)  and  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  award  for  interpretation 
of  international  news  (1949)  ;  he  is 
the  author  of  Prelude  to  Victory. 

Born  in  Clydebank,  Scotland,  Mr. 


Reston  came  to  this  country  during 
his  first  year,  later  went  to  school  in 
Alexandria,  Scotland,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. He  began  reporting  for,  the 
Daily  News  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
in  1934  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  City, 
went  on  to  London  for  that  agency, 
then  joined  The  New  York  Times  in 
the  London  Bureau  in  1939.  Since 
1941,  he  has  been  in  the  Washing- 
ton office.  In  August  1947,  we  pub- 
lished his  article,  "Negotiating  with 
the  Russians." 

•  ••Ernest  Borneman,  author  of 
"The  British  Disagree  With  Us" 
(p.  35)  has  written  several  pieces  for 
Harper's,  including  "The  Public 
Opinion  Myth,"  which  called  the 
tune  on  those  fallacies  in  public 
opinion  polls  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  Presidential  elections,  and 
"Back  to  Berlin,"  which  dealt  with 
his  return  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 
A  Canadian  by  nationality,  Mr. 
Borneman  spent  most  of  his  child- 
hood on  the  Continent,  studied  in 
England  from  1933  to  1937,  became 
a  Canadian  civil  servant,  wrote  the 
first  Canadian  military  training  film 
on  tank  warfare  and  the  first  film  of 
any  kind  on  the  Normandy  landing, 
and  became  what  he  calls  "an  inter- 
national civil  servant"  in  1947  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  in  Paris. 

He  returned  to  England  last  year 
when  he  was  asked  to  join  the  board 
of  a  fairly  novel  enterprise— an  in- 
ternational co-operative  of  authors, 
journalists,  and  screen  writers  with 
headquarters  in  London.  For  them 
he  has  written  a  series  of  films  deal- 
ing mainly  with  educational  and 
social  matters,  including  most  re- 
cently a  feature  on  the  migration  of 
Italian  textile  workers  to  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  mills,  in  which,  he 
worked  closely  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  other  British  govern- 
ment departments. 

His  last  novel,  Tremolo,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  and  was  adapted  by  CBS 
to  initiate  its  television  series,  "Sure 
As  Fate,"  on  July  4. 

•  ••At  the  end  of  1946,  when  P  &  O 
first  got  in  touch  with  Loren  C. 
Eiseley  in  connection  with  an  article 
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for  Harper's  called  "The  Long-Ago 
Man  of  the  Future,"  Mr.  Eiseley, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology at  Oberlin  College,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  at  times  taken  by 
"a  sort  of  owl-eyed  wonder  .  .  . 
which  does  not  get  adequate  expres- 
sion in  technical  reports."  Since 
that  give-away  remark,  Mr.  Eiseley 
has  been  working  off  some  of  his 
moods  of  wonder  in  occasional 
pieces  for  Harper's,  excursions  into 
prehistoric  times,  adventures  while 
hunting  bones  and  exploring  cav- 
erns, encounters  with  spiders,  squir- 
rels, and  a  primitive  but  engaging 
creature  called  the  "Snout." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eiseley  has  be- 
come professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
also  Curator  of  Early  Man  at  the 
University  Museum,  and  he  has 
taught  summer  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  at  Colum- 
bia. On  scientific  expeditions,  he 
has  traveled  to  South  Africa  and  to 
Mexico  in  recent  years,  and,  most  of 
his  life,  as  you  can  see  from  this 
month's  article,  "People  Leave 
Skulls  with  Me"  (p.  43) ,  he  has 
not  only  been  poking  around  this 
country  in  search  of  the  past  but  he 
has  become  a  kind  of  "soft  touch" 
for  people  who  collect  fossils  and 
fancies.  Research  which  lies  in  the 
borderland  between  archaeology  and 
physical  anthropology,  we  gather,  j 
not  only  can  be  but  must  be  prac- 
ticed with  humor  and  understand- 
ing. 

Only  the  other  day,  [Mr.  Eiseley 
tells  us]  while  I  was  writing  this 
piece,  a  man  in  the  clay-spattered 
clothes  of  a  laborer  tapped  at  my 
office  door.  He  displayed  a  pebble 
which,  like  an  eager  crow,  he  had 
picked  up  in  his  work  below  the 
streets.  "There's  a  woman  in  it," 
he  said— "a  carving  of  a  woman. 
You  can  see  the  woman  in  it." 

The  pebble,  as  I  discovered 
while  he  looked  on  in  round-eyed 
concentration,  was  marked  with  the 
meaningless  lines  ot  a  natural  for- 
mation. "I  can't  see  it,"  I  said 
helplessly.  "I  can't  see  the  woman. 
It's  just  natural.  Just  a  pebble, 
that's  all." 

I  did  not  convince  him.   He  dis-. 
missed  me  with  the  dignified  sure 
confidence  of  the  unlettered,  a  little 
amazed  that  a  man  of  books  could 
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be  so  lacking  in  insight.  "There's 
a  woman  in  it,"  he  repeated  firmly, 
and  placed  it  carefully  back  in  a 
leather  pouch  he  carried. 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  1  said 
softly  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him.  l>y  the  looks  of  him  he  had 
been  down  there  under  the  subways 
for  a  long  lime.  There  were  women 
in  so  many  places  where  you  never 
expected  them.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  things  a  man— a  professor— had 
to  learn. 

Bernarda  Bryson's  drawings  tor 
"People  Leave  Skulls  with  Me" 
make  more  than  a  dozen  appear- 
ances for  this  artist  in  Harper's.  She 
is  the  mother  of  three  children  and 
the  wife  of  Ben  Shahn,  the  painter. 
Miss  Bryson  grew  up  in  Ohio  and 
attended  Ohio  University  and  Ohio 
State,  was  art  editor  of  two  college 
magazines,  the  Green  Goat  and  the 
O/iio  Slate  Journal.  She  also  went 
to  the  Cleveland  Art  School  and 
taught  in  the  Columbus  Art  School. 

•  ••"Jasper"  (p.  61)  is  the  first 
story  Harper's  has  published  by 
Emma  Smith,  the  young  English 
novelist  who  is  known  in  this  coun- 
try principally  for  The  Far  Cry.  In 
setting  both  "Jasper"  and  The  Far 
Cry  (1950)  go  back  to  Miss  Smith's 
stav  in  India  shortly  alter  the  war 
when  she  went  to  that  country  as  a 
scripl  writer  for  a  documentary  film 
unit. 

Miss  Smith  was  born  in  Cornwall 
in  1923  and  took  her  first  job  in  the 
records  department  of  the  War 
Office  when  she  was  about  sixteen 
years  old.  Released  from  this  posi- 
tion for  reasons  of  health,  she  vol- 
unteered lor  a  job  on  the  canals  and, 
with  two  other  girls  under  twenty, 
she  worked  a  pair  of  canal  boats  be- 
tween the  London  docks  and  the 
Midlands  for  two  years.  Her  first 
novel,  Maiden's  Trip,  published  in 
1948,  came  out  of  this  experience. 
Both  ol  her  books  have  won  prizes 
in  England.  She  is  now  busy  with 
her  third  novel,  which  Random 
House  hopes  to  bring  out  in  the 
fall. 

The  pictures  lor  "Jasper"  are  the 
work  of  another  enterprising  young 
native  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Betty  Mclntyre  is  one  of 
seven  children  in  a  family  of  Cana- 
dian pioneers  who  made  their  home 
on  Bowen  Island,  British  Columbia. 


She  hitchhiked  to  New  York  with 
a  friend  in  1947  and  since  then  she 
has  supported  herself  by  various 
jobs,  from  the  New  York  Public 
Library  to  domestic  employment, 
and  has  studied  painting  at  night  at 
the  Art  Students  League. 

•  ••It  seems  likely  that  by  the  time 
you  settle  down  to  read  John 
Fischer's  article,  "The  German 
Booby  Trap"  (p.  79)  the  Big  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  will  have  gath- 
ered somewhere  in  a  smoke-filled 
palace  to  talk  about  the  German 
question  in  its  broader  aspects.  Mr. 
Fischer's  succinct  review  of  the  de- 
bate over  one  of  the  issues  of  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Germany  may 
serve  as  a  briefing  for  the  conference 
ahead. 

John  Fischer  is  editor  in  chief  of 
general  books  of  Harper  8c  Brothers, 
author  of  Why  They  Behave  Like 
Russians  and  of  many  articles  pub- 
lished in  Life,  the  New  Yorker,  Har- 
per's, and  other  magazines.  In  1933, 
when  he  went  abroad  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  Mr.  Fischer,  who  had  gone 
to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
worked  as  a  Reporter  on  various 
newspapers  in  the  Southwest,  re- 
ported for  the  United  Press  from 
England  and  Germany.  Alter  a  two- 
year  stretch  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Washington,  he  went  into 
government  service  in  1937,  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
til the  war  started,  then  with  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  He 
was  in  India  as  chief  representa- 
tive ol  BEW,  and  then  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  in  1943- 
44,  and  continued  in  Washington 
with  FEA  until  he  joined  the 
stall  of  Harper's  Magazine  at  the 
end  of  1944.  He  has  traveled  abroad 
since,  on  government  and  editorial 
missions— to  Russia,  the  Continent, 
and  England. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  currently  at  work 
on  a  short  book  about  American 
foreign  policy  to  be  published  next 
fall.  "The  German  Booby  Trap"  is 
not  a  piece  of  that  work  but  its 
argument  is  similar  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  book. 

•  ••Later  this  month,  James  Aid- 
ridge,  who  wrote  Signed  with  Their 
Honor  and  The  Diplomat,  will  be 
back  in  the  book  reviews  with  his 
new  novel,  The  Hunter,  to  be  pub- 
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lished  by  Little,  Brown.  Meanwhile 
we  give  you  "Bush  Boy,  Poor 
Boy"  (p.  83) ,  a  story  of  hunting 
and  backwoods  life  which  may  be  a 
foretaste  of  the  coming  book. 

Mr.  Aldridge  was  born  in  Austra- 
lia, lived  there  for  several  years,  and 
then  moved  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  his 
mother's  birthplace.  He  has  also 
vacationed  in  Canada,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  camping. 

Mr.  Aldridge  is  a  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  He  worked  for  the 
Daily  Sketch,  Sunday  Dispatch,  and 
other  papers  in  Fleet  Street.  At 
twenty-one  when  the  last  Avar  broke 
out,  he  saw  action  as  a  correspon- 
dent, covering  Finland,  Norway,  Al- 
bania, Greece,  Egypt,  Crete,  and 
Libia.  Later  he  went  to  Russia  and 
Turkey.  During  the  war  years,  he 
wrote  three  novels.  In  the  United 
States,  he  worked  in  the  foreign  de- 
partment at  Time  for  six  months 
and  spent  a  year  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  wrote  The 
Diplomat  (1950). 

Lou  Block,  whose  drawings  illus- 
trate "Bush  Boy,  Poor  Boy,"  has 
contributed  often  to  Harper's.  After 
a  number  of  years  of  teaching  paint- 
ing at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Art 
School,  Mr.  Block  is  now  on  indefi- 
nite leave  to  travel  and  paint  in  the 
South.  He  is  working  particularly 
on  social  and  cultural  change  and 
on  developments  in  industry. 

Recently  married  to  Mary  S.  Nay, 
a  Louisville  painter  and  teacher, 
Mr.  Block  is  now  making  his  home 
in  Kentucky. 

•  ••Judging  from  the  contents  of 
Harper's  Magazine  over  the  past  ten 
years  or  so,  women's  education  is  a 
livelier  and  more  interesting  sub- 
ject than  the  education  of  men. 
There  was  the  article  on  Benning- 
ton College,  by  Hubert  Herring,  in 
the  September  1940  issue.  There  was 
Mr.  Herring's  article  on  President 
Neilson  of  Smith  in  June  1938,  and 
there  was  Mirra  Komarovsky's  arti- 
cle on  "What  Should  Colleges  Teach 
Women"  in  November  1949.  There 
were  some  pieces  on  men's  educa- 
tion, too,  including  a  portrait  of 
Hutchins  of  Chicago  by  Milton 
Mayer  in  March  .and  April  1939. 
But  the  women's  educators  have 
held  a  good  lead. 

They  still  do,  as  witness  Anne  L. 
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This  comfortable,  informal  hotel  with  its  spaci- 
ous non-housekecpini;  cottages  provide!  a  de- 
lightful  homo  for  your  summer  vacation. 

Active  social  life,  line  food,  private  sandy 
beach i  Bailing  and  swimming  instruction  for 
children.  Golf,  summer  theatre,  shops,  churches 
nearby* 

For  folder  and  reservation*  write 
0.  Crawford,  Owner-Manager       Cotuit,  Mass 


at 

3S  9*> 


CHUTE  HOMESTEAD 

and  Cottages  on   Long  Lake 

25  modern  cottages  with  fire- 
places are  privately  located 
among  the  pines  and  birches. 
I.akcshorc  cottages  have  their 
•  locks  with  heat  or  canoe. 
Delicious  Maine  meals,  tennis, 
trails,  outdoor  sports  ami  in- 
formal entertainment. 

Phi!  and  Polly  Chute 
Box  6     NAPLES,  MAINE 


The  advertisers  on  these  pages 
invite  your  investigation  and  inguiry. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  write  for  any  of  the 
descriptive  literature,  maps  and  infor- 
mation offered.  There  is  no  obligation. 
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Goodman's  "Mrs.  Mac  of  Barnard" 
in  this  issue  (p.  92) .  And  this 
time— for  the  first  time— we  have  a 
piece  about  the  head  of  a  woman's 
college  written  by  a  woman. 

Miss  Goodman,  like  Milficent 
Carey  Mcintosh,  her  subject,  is  a 
graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr,  but  of  a 
somewhat  later  vintage.  After  grad- 
uation she  worked  for  Vogue  and 
did  some  free-lance  writing  for  a 
while,  ;md  then,  during  the  war,  be: 
came  an  editor- writer  in  the  publi- 
cations section  of  OWI,  first  in  New 
York,  then  lor  a  year  and  a  half 
in  London,  then  in  Paris.  For  a 
time  after  the  war  she  was  in 
Munich,  working  on  Heute,  the 
American-sponsored  German  maga- 
zine. 

Back  in  New  Yoik.  Miss  Good- 
man was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  magazine  '48  until  it  collapsed. 
She  then  became  book  editor  of  the 
New'York  Star,  until  it  too  folded, 
whereupon  she  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  Harper's,  which  was  then 
preparing  to  celebrate  its  Centen- 
nial and  looked  as  if  it  might  hang 
on  for  some  years  yet.  She  has  had 
articles  and  short  stories  in  various 


•  ••Ask  anybody  you  know  what  job 
would  bring  you  in  touch  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  strange  people; 
chances  are  he'll  say,  "Mine."  Edi- 
tors sav  that.  So  do  anthropologists 
(see  Loren  Eiseley  in  this  issue) .  So 
do  taxi-drivers.  So  do  teachers.  So 
do  soda-jerks  and  garagemen,  house- 
wives, librarians,  doctors,  theatrical 
producers,  congressmen,  delegates 
to  the  UN,  telephone  operators,  in- 
fantrymen, ornithologists,  and, 
whom  have  we  omitted?— undoubt- 
edly newspaper  columnists. 

And  so  it  is  with  Leonard  Lyons, 
writer  of  the  syndicated  column  in 
the  New  York  Post  which  is  called 
"The  Lyons  Den."  His  strange  char- 
acters have  big  names  and,  often, 
big  bank  rolls,  but  like  as  not,  their 
oddities  are  no  greater  nor  more 
varied  than  those  you  encounter  in 
whatever  lair  you  lie  for  them.  Of 
course,  the  beauties  of  oddity  are 
often  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and,  as  Mr.  Lyons'  article,  "Fame, 
fame,  Fame"  (p.  101)  betrays,  he 
has  an  eye  for  oddities,  though  like 
the  rest  of  us.  he  is  in  no  way  odd 
himself. 
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Apparently  the  thought  of  the 
tenuousness  of  the  bubble  reputa- 
tion has  crossed  Mr.  Lyons'  mind 
before.  The  day  before  last  Christ- 
mas, his  column  in  the  Post  carried 
a  poem  of  his  making  consisting  of 
four  twelve-line  stanzas  and  a  two- 
line  flourish.  These  verses  cele- 
brated the  wonderful  fact  that  the 
name  of  Leonard  Lyons  had  been 
sought  after  in  a  cross-word  puzzle 
in  the  Neiv  York  Times.  Said  the 
poet: 

I  met  Einstein  once  at  Princeton 
And  I've  also  dined  with  Winston, 
I've  been  mentioned  in  Saroyan's 
books  and  plays. 
I  knew  Gershwin,  Lehar,  Youmans. 
Once  I  lunched  with  all  the  Tru- 
man s 

And  Willie  Maugham  has  writ- 
ten me  his  praise. 
I've  kissed  Ingrid,  Rita,  Lana 
And  had  tea  with  Santayana, 

I've  helped  J.  Edgar  Hoover  solve 
some  crimes. 
But  my  fame's  now  of  the  ages, 
For  I  found  in  Sunday's  pages— 

I  WAS  95  VERTICAL  IN  THE  TIMES. 

But  just  to  show  that  P  &  O  can 
stand  up  to  such  a  revelation,  we 
here  make  one  of  our  own  (See 
Who's  Who  in  America)  :  Leonard 
Lyons  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Bar  in  1928,  to  the  Federal 
Bar  in  1929,  and  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City  till  1934.  Oh  yes, 
we  k»ew  you  knew  it  all  the  time. 

•  ••The  glimpses  of  classical  shores 
in  "Seer"  (p.  60)  come  perhaps  from 
Rolfe  Humphries'  recent  concentra- 
tion upon  his  verse  translation  of 
the  Aeneid,  just  published  by  Scrib- 
ner.  Mr.  Humphries  has  taught  verse 
writing  in  college  and  summer  writ- 
ing conferences,  has  written  a  good 
deal  of  poetry,  and  taught  a  fair 
amount  of  Latin.  His  most  recent 
book  of  poems  was  The  Wind  of 
Time,  which  came  out  in  1949. 

"Thin  Partitions"  (p.  64)  intro- 
duces James  Michie,  a  young  Eng- 
lish poet  whose  work  has  not  yet 
become  known  in  this  country. 

Clellon  Holmes's  "Night-Music" 
(p.  105)  is  the  first  poem  we  have 
published  by  this  young  veteran  of 
the  Navy,  whose  work  has  appeared 
in  Poetry  Magazine,  Partisan  Re- 
view, the  Saturday  Review,  and  other 
magazines. 


Tff/S  Y£AH-  VACATION  IN 


for  Complete  Vacation  Information,  Write  to 


New  England  Council,  1031  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Maines  Newest 
Moj+  COMPLETE  Rewrf  Hold 
on  Beautiful  Moosehead  Lake 

Secluded  as  the  big-  Maine  woods 
■v.  yet  as  nicely  appointed  as  the 
finest  home.  Every  facility  for 
recreation  —  swimming-,  private 
golf  course,  tennis,  fabulous  fish- 
ing. Excellent  foo.d,  cocktail 
lounge,  friendly  social  life,  pollen- 
free  air.  Also  housekeeping  and 
non-housekeeping  cottages. 

Mid  June  to  Mid  Sept. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder 
Geo.   H.   Bliss,  Mgr. 
The  Mount  Kineo 

Kineo,  Maine 


SCENIC  Mountain  INN 
on  Moosehead  Lake 

•  Golf  Course  •  Motor  launch 

•  Fishing  thrills*  All  Sports 

•  Dancing        •  Cocktail  lounge 

•  Picnics  •  NO  HAY  FEVER 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  R.  F.  Warner,  Tel.  JU  dson  6-5500 
The  Sheridans 
Greenville  Jet.,  Maine 


Send  for 
Picture  Folder 
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The  LOOKOUT  OGUNQUIT  CLUB 

Open  June  22  to  September  8 

Beautifully  located,  delightful  seaside  resort 
Write  for  reservations  or  literature. 
H.  L.  and  M.  H.  MERRILL 

v  OGUNQUIT,  MAINE  / 


<[JuaJwaa  Inm 


For  new  color  folder  and  map, 
write  Treadway  Inns 
Williamstow  n  5,  Mass. 


COME  TO  CAPE  COD! 


Chatham  6 


ars Inn 


AND  COTTAGES 

CHATHAM,  MASS. 

^"Jutting  into  the  Atlantic 
on  the  ocean-bound  el- 
bow of  Cape  Cod  stands  the 
Chatham  Bars  Inn,  one  of  New 
England's  loveliest  summer  re- 
sorts. Here  is  Cape  Cod  at  its 
flavorful  best .  .  .  tide-free  or 
surf  bathing,  private  golf,  ten- 
nis, fishing  and  sailing ;  and 
minutes  away  lie  picturesque 
and  historic  attractions.  Meals 
are  unforgettable  !  Ever  tasted 
a  Cape  dinner  or  participated 
in  a  real  clambake  ?  Rates  from 
$15  (with  all  meals).  Non- 
housekeeping  cottages  avail- 
able. 

For  Booklet  "H"  Address 
Mr.  Harvey  Grant 
CHATHAM  BARS  INN, 
CHATHAM,  MASS. 


(^(bjebi  11  G^nn 

NAHANT,  MASS. 

A  gracious  summer  home  for  those  who  appreciate 
the  liner  things  in  life.  Restful  surroundings.  Tra- 
ditionally fine  meals.  Near  sandy  bathing  beaches, 
within  pleasant  driving  distance  of  many  historical 
points  of  interest. 

For  folder,  reservations  write 

Kenneth  H.  Thompson,  Manager 


The  LODGE  *t  Smugglers' ft>tch 


At  the  Foot  of  Vermont's  Highest  Mountain 

A  vacationland  complete,  'midst  Vermont's  love- 
liest views.  All  sports.  Modern.  Spacious  public 
rooms.  A  superior  cuisine.  Cocktail  lounge.  En- 
tertainment. Aerial  chair  lift,  auto  road  to  4,390- 
ft.  summit.  Write  for  folders,  rates,  reservations, 
or  tel.  Stowe  21. 
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The  Acheson  Crusade- 
To  the  Editors: 

Accept  my  hearty  congratulations 
and  thanks  for  the  article  by  Elmer 
Davis  in  the  March  number  of  your 
magazine  ["The  Crusade  Against 
Acheson"].  He  expresses  something 
that  has  needed  to  be  said,  and  he 
does  it  with  courage  and  eloquence. 
God  bless  you  for  your  courage  in 
publishing  it. 

Something  like  this  will  do  Amer- 
ica a  great  deal  of  good.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  doing  things  like  this.  Our 
country  needs  it  more  than  I  can 
say. 

Leonard  Schwinn,  O.S.B.,  Abbot 
Holy  Cross  Abbey 
Canon  City,  Col. 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Davis  for  the  best  article  on  Acheson 
and  his  Republican  opponents  that 
I  have  yet  seen. 

Some  of  my  fellow  Republicans 
hit  a  new  low  with  their  stupid 
attacks  on  a  man  whose  knowledge 
and  integrity  are  exceptional  in  a 
cynically  corrupt  Washington. 

The  Republicans  will  never,  ap- 
parently, learn,  as  Roosevelt's  four 
victories  indicate;  but  when,  for 
votes,  sober  Republican  leaders  em- 
brace McCarthyism,  which  is  an  un- 
speakable insult  to  honest  men,  they 
lose  for  good,  I  fear,  the  respect  of 
many  good  citizens  irrespective  of 
party. 

All  of  us  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
principles  on  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  also  to  fail  to  remem- 
ber Samuel  Johnson's  wise  statement 
that  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel." 

I  wish  Elmer  Davis'  article  could 
be  read  by  all  the  literates  in  Wash- 
ington, and  for  that  matter  in  the 
whole  land. 

Herbert  F.  West 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

To  the  Editors: 

Harper's  for  March  arrived  today, 
and  with  it  a  notice  that  our  sub- 
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scription  has  expired.  Thank  God! 

When  we  subscribed  a  year  ago, 
we  did  it  because  we  were  aware  of 
the  excellent  reputation  of  your 
publication  as  a  free  thinking  and 
"liberal"  magazine. 

But  when  "free  thinking"  becomes 
"non-thinking"  and  "liberal"  be- 
comes "whitewash"  we  are  no  longer 
interested.  Your  devotion  to  the 
"raw  Deal"  has  been  evident  for  a 
year,  but  Elmer  Davis'  undocu- 
mented, opinionated,  and  unwar- 
ranted whitewash  of  Acheson  proves 
to  us  that  we  no  longer  wish  Har- 
per's to  be  in  our  home. 

If  he,  or  you,  had  used  some  dis- 
cretion in  the  analysis,  if  it  were  not 
a  complete  and  slavish  adoration  of 
a  man  concerning  whom  there  must 
be  some  doubts,  we  would  not  feel 
this  way.  This  is  not  an  intelligent 
approach,  it  is,  repeating  myself,  a 
whitewash.  And  we  have  enough  of 
that  in  Washington  without  a  sup- 
posedly "intellectual"  publication 
doing  more  of  it. 

I  repeat,  thank  God! 

W.  Bruce  McEwen 
Hudson  Heights,  N.  J. 

To  the  Editors: 

Thank  God  for  DeVoto,  Elmer 
I);i\  is,  and  Harper's.  The  real  voice 
of  American  democracy  speaks 
through  your  columns  more  clearly 
than  anywhere  else  today. 

C.-E.  A.  Winslow 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Acheson  and  Welles — 

To  the  Editors: 

The  most  intriguing  aspect  of 
your  two  March  "Cases  for  the  De- 
fense"—Mr.  Elmer  Davis'  defense  of 
Dean  Acheson  and  Sumner  Welles' 
dele  nse  of  President  Roosevelt— is 
that  each  is  so  intent  upon  defend- 
ing his  own  hero  that  he  unwit- 
tingly ends  up  by  indicting  the 
other's  man! 

Thus,  Mr.  Welles  stamps  his  ap- 
proval on  our  Far  Eastern  policy  up 
to  President  Roosevelt's  death  in 
1945.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Da  vis  argues 
quite  the  opposite.   He  says  "Ache- 
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son's  part  in  making  our  China 
policy  was  very  small  indeed."  (He 
became  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
1945,  as  Mr.  Davis  says,  "often  run- 
ning the  Department  as  Acting  Sec- 
retary while  his  chief  .  .  .  was  absent 
at  international  conferences.")  "The 
Communist  victory  was  completed 
after  he  became  Secretary  of  State, 
but  the  policy  that  failed  to  prevent 
it  was  an  inheritance  from  his  pre- 
decessors." 

Thus— Mr.  Welles  blames  those 
after  1945  while  Mr.  Davis  blames 
those  before  1945.  They  can  hardly 
have  it  both  ways  and  call  it  a  de- 
fense. .  .  . 

All  in  all,  perhaps  the  long-time 
opponents  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy 
could  stay  out  of  this  and  let  Mr. 
Welles  and  Mr.  Davis  battle  alone. 
But  that  would  still  leave  a  lot  of 
unplugged  holes  in  both  defenses. 

Mr.  Welles,  for  instance,  carefully 
omits  all  mention  of  how  President 
Roosevelt's  appointees  and  advisers 
in  China  were  continually  under- 
mining and  defeating  that  policy.  . . . 

Mr.  Davis'  omissions  are  even 
more  glaring.  If  Secretary  Acheson 
has  been  .  .  .  more  alive  to  com- 
munism's threat  to  freedom  than 
anybody  else,  why  did  he  instruct 
Warren  Austin  to  go  along  with  the 
last  UN  Cease-Fire  proposal  .  .  .  ? 
And  if  opposition  to  Acheson  is  con- 
fined to  a  mere  minority  of  male- 
volent Republicans,  why  did  the 
United  States  Senate  then  vote 
unanimously  against  any  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  UN  and  at  the 
same  time  demand  (unanimously 
again)  that  the  UN  declare  Red 
China  an  aggressor?  .  .  , 

Bet tv  Knowles  Hunt 
Winnetka,  111. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion 
here.  There  was  no  editorial  at- 
tempt to  produce  two  "cases  for  the 
defense."  And,  while  disagreements 
between  contributors  to  Harper's 
are  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Darns  and 
Air.  Welles  do  not  seem  to  differ  as 
to  the  time  xuhen  our  postxuar  China 
policy  xeas  in  the  process  of  formula- 
tion.  Both  describe  its  development 
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LETTERS 

during  the  years,  roughly,  1946-47. 
(See  pages  27  and  80  of  the  March 
issue.)— The  Editors. 

What  Price  Advtg.? — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  considerably  surprised  to 
find  myself  listed  in  the  February 
Harper's  article  by  Otto  Kleppner 
as  one  of  the  critics  who  say  that 
"advertisers  merely  swap  customers 
with  each  other." 

To  put  me  in  this  category,  Mr. 
Kleppner  quoted  the  following  sen- 
tence from  a  speech  I  gave  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  on  December  12, 
1949:  "Promotional  advertising  tends 
to  shift  consumption  emphasis  from 
one  commodity  to  another,  rather 
than  increase  our  total  consumption 
of  food."  This  quotation  is  accurate, 
but  misleading,  because  it  makes  me 
appear  to  be  criticizing  advertising. 

Actually,  all  I  was  saying  was  that 
advertising  will  not  go  very  far  to- 
ward solving  the  price  problems  of 
the  United  States  farmer.  To  make 
my  meaning  clear,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  quote  the  short 
paragraph  which  preceded  the  ex- 
cerpt  you  used: 

I  believe  in  advertising  in  general. 
I  think  it  might  help  some  groups 
in  agriculture.  But  it  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  action  to  correct  what's 
wrong  with  our  present  price  struc- 
ture. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  quotation 
from  me  was  correct,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  the  average  reader  of  your  arti- 
cle, or  the  first  part  of  it  at  least, 
will  conclude  that  I  am  opposed  to 
advertising,  which  is  not  correct.  I 
was  merely  pointing  out  that  it  was 
not  an  alternative  to  an  effective 
farm  price  support  program. 

Charles  F.  Brannan 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Guns  or  Degrees  ? — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  writing  this  to  protest  that 
the  article  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson  in 
the  March  issue  entitled  "Exempt 
the  Bright  Boys?"  is  not  up  to  tlx 
Harper's  standard.  .  .  . 

M\  protest  is  that  he  has  shed  no 
light  on  the  subject  he  writes  of.  He 
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WOULD  BE 
SAFE 

TODAY.' 


Back  in  1887  a  famous  ballplayer 
named  "King"  Kelly  was  refused 
life  insurance  protection  because 
professional  baseball  was  considered 
a  "hazardous  occupation."  Similar- 
ly, life  insurance  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Forty-Niners  because 
of  the  perils  of  the  gold  rush;  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
48  were  classified  as  "substandard" 
risks  because  of  the  prevailing  high 
mortality  from  child-bearing. 

Then  as  now  a  careful  study  of 
new  applications  for  life  insurance 
was  made  to  protect  the  interests  of 
existing  policyholders.  For  if  life  in- 
surance were  granted  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  would  be  impossible  to 


provide  policyholders  with  protec- 
tion at  reasonable  cost. 

But  experience  gained  over  the 
years  has  provided  precise  informa- 
tion about  the  amount  of  extra 
premium  necessary  to  insure  excep- 
tional risks  prudently.  This  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  the  advances 
of  medical  science,  have  made  it 
possible  to  insure  more  and  more 
people  as  normal  or  "standard" 
risks  at  regular  rates. 

Thus,  while  The  Mutual  Life 
follows  a  basic  principle  of  caution 
in  selecting  individual  applications 
for  life  insurance,  "King"  Kelly's 
profession  would  not  disqualify 
him  today. 


WEATHER     —  •  —     STAR     ATOP    OUR    HOME    OFFICE           FLASHES     OFFICIAL     WEATHER  FORECASTS 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


1  7  4  0  BROADWAY  AT  55TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


—we  stayed,  of 
course,  at  The 
Barclay.  That  is 
the  nicesf  place!' 


Roomj  from  $5 
lingl.  ond  $8 
double.  Suilct 
SU  and  up 
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PHILADELPHIA  3.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur  T.  Murray,  Managing  Director 


FESTIVAL 
CRUISE 

Celebrate  the  _,0f)()th  Annhersary  of  Paris  .  .  . 
take  part  in  England's  Festival  of  Britain  .  .  . 
visit  Salzburg,  inecea  of  M usir  lovers.  Enjoy  to 
the  fullest  the  glittering  operas  at  Munich,  Paris, 
and  I. a  Scala  at  Milan  ...  all  this  and  more. 
Plus  superb  meals  and  accommodations.  Sail  July 
10,  S,  S.  Europa,  return  August  24,  S1U96.00 

For    further  information 

write  your  travel  agent  or 

request  Folder  VE  from : 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TRAVEL.,*: 

-47  EAST  47th  Sc..  N.  Y.  17.MU.  8  0185 


—^^^^^^^  CANADA'S 
NATIONAL  QUARTERLY 
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THIS 


AUTHORITATIVE  SURVEY  OF 
CANADA'S  DEFENCE  PROGRAMME 


FOREWORD 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
WHY  CANADA  MUST  RE-ARM 

Hon.  L  B.  Pearson 
MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS  POLICY 

Hon.  Brooke  Claxton 
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LETTERS 

has  only  expressed  his  opinion.  It 
is  a  flippant,  not  a  factual  article  in 
which  much  of  innuendo  and  emo- 
tion loaded  are  freely  used. 

I  consider  this  an  important  issue 
and  am  not  yet  sure  how  I  feel  on  it. 
I  need  help  in  this  decision,  not 
wisecracks.  .  .  . 

C.  L.  Ham 

Travis  Air  Force  Base 

California 

To  the  Editors: 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  John- 
son's article  on  Sentimental  and 
emotional  grounds.  Unfortunately 
the  conflict  for  which  we  are  now 
preparing  is  not  going  to  be  won 
with  this  kind  of  reasoning.  Let  me 
take  my  own  field  of  endeavor,  engi- 
neering. In  normal  peacetime  it  is 
necessary  for  industry  to  have  a 
yearly  quota  of  new  engineers  to 
maintain  and  expand  their  regular 
operations. 

Obviously  this  need  is  tremen- 
dously multiplied  in  wartime.  .  .  . 
The  only  place  where  new  engineers 
can  be  obtained  is  from  the  colleges, 
and  if  every  physically  fit  young 
man  were  put  in  uniform,  in  five  or 
ten  years  the  industrial  capacity  of 
the  U.  S.  woidd  be  seriously  im- 
paired. Therefore  it  is  essential  that 
we  train  a  minimum  number  of 
men  in  engineering  every  year. 

It  has  been  argued  that  even  those 
selected  for  higher  education  should 
undergo  a  certain  period  of  military 
training.  This  is  a  luxury  that  we 
can  ill  afford.  .  .  . 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson's  contention 
that  the  non-veteran  will  be  left  out 
of  the  leadership  of  the  postwar 
world,  it  is  about  time  we  reali/ed 
that  the  civilian  in  industry  con- 
tributes at  least  as  much  to  the  win- 
ning of  a  war  as  a  supply  sergeant 
in  an  Army  depot.  .  .  . 

Paul  H.  Winter 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

To  tlir  Editors: 

European  observers  have  often 
noted  with  shocked  surprise  the  ex- 
tent of  anti-intellectualism  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  This  anti-intel- 
lectualism when  applied  to  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  life  may  lead  to 
serious  results. 

This  fact  was  brought  sharply  to 
my  attention  by  Gerald  W.  John- 
son's article,   "Exempt   the  Bright 
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If  you  want  catalogs  of  one  or 
more  schools  or  colleges  adver- 
tised in  this  issue,  HARPER'S 
will  have  them  sent  to  you,  and 
save  your  making  a  number  of 
individual  inquiries. 

//  you  want  catalogs  of  any 
schools  not  advertised  in  this 
issue  but  have  heard  about 
otherwise,  we'll  gladly  have 
them  sent  also  for  your  study 
and  guidance. 

//  you  need  authoritative  and 
impartial  suggestions  about 
schools  or  colleges,  we  can  assist 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of 
parents,  guardians,  etc.,  for  over 
50  years. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience.  There  are  no  fees 
involved. 


Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement, 

Director  of  Educational  Guidance 

HARPER  S  MAGAZINE 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  catalogs  of  the 
following  schools  and  colleges: 


I  woidd  be  glad  to  have  you  sug- 
gest schools  or  colleges.  (Check) 

Boys  □      Girls  □      Coed  □ 

Age  □ 

Location  preferred  

Other  requirements   

Name   

Address   

s-r,i 


LETTERS 

Boys?"  In  this  polemic,  Mr.  John- 
son carried  anti-intellectualism  to  a 
point  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people, 
could  easily  undermine  America's 
future.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Johnson's  bitterness  seems  to 
stem  from  his  suspicion  that  the  sug- 
gestions for  exempting  bright  stu- 
dents arise  from  an  elitist  philoso- 
phy. .  .  . 

If  I  thought  that  these  deferment 
plans  were  based  on  elitism,  I 
should  oppose  them.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  Johnson's  views  are  based 
on  a  double  misconception;  he  mis- 
conceives the  motives  of  the  educa- 
tors, and  he  is  apparently  unaware 
of  the  way  wars  are  won  in  1951.  .  .  . 

If  a  system  of  educational  defer- 
ment were  established,  it  would 
have  to  be  based  on  merit  .  .  .  not 
on  income.  This  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  system  of  national 
scholarships  patterned  after  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights.  Once  in  the  college 
of  his  choice,  the  student  should  be 
allowed  to  pursue  his  interests  so 
long  as  he  keeps  up  his  academic 
standing.  On  graduation,  unless  he 
demonstrates  ability  in  a  needed 
field  of  graduate  study,  the  student 
would  lose  his  draft  deferment. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  those 
trained  in  this  fashion  would  not  be 
put  in  the  infantry,  hut  is  there 
anything  inherently  undemocratic 
about  that?  As  one  who  served  three 
years  as  an  Army  enlisted  man,  I  am 
prepared  willingly  to  admit  that  a 
sheet-metal  worker  in  Detroit  con- 
tributed more  to  winning  the-  war 
than  I  did.  .  .  .  The  wearing  of  a 
uniform  was  not  a  valid  criterion  of 
the  degree  to  which  an  individual 
aided  in  the  national  effort.  Would 
Mr.  Johnson  choke  off  the  supply 
of  trained  men  for  .  .  .  vital  func- 
tions? .  .  .  John  P.  Roche 
Haverford,  Pa. 


In  recent  months,  and  particularly 
this  past  month  when  we  received 
an  unusually  large  number  of  letters 
about  Elmer  Davis'  article  on  Dean 
Acheson,  we  have  been  disturbed  to 
note  that  many  who  take  issue  with 
a  specific  article  do  not  sign  their 
names.  We  don't  like  anonymous 
letters  because  we  think  they  indi- 
cate that  people  are  afraid  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  and  that  seems 
to  us  alarming.— -The  Editors. 


Summer  Schools  &  Camps 


FOR  BOYS 


PASSUMPIC 


On  Lake  Fairlee.  Ely,  Vt.   Boys  7-15.  Wide 
choice  of  land  &  water  sports.    Relaxed  pro- 
gram.    Riding    included.     Friendly,  happy 
camp.    Mature  staff.    3  8th  year. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Starry.  Ely,  Vermont 


WANAWETA  ON  CAPE  COD 

For  boys. 6-15  on  Inland  Lake  in  Mashpee,  Mass.,  his- 
toric Indian  village.  A  safe  non-strenuous  program  of 
salt  and  fresh  water  sports.  Sailing,  fishing,  tennis,  hase- 
ball.  riflery,  archery.  "Learning  by  doing"  in  manual  arts. 
Limited  enrollment  65.    Registered  nurse. 

J.  FitED  Hicks,  Englewood  School  or 

530  Broad  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


LEN-A-PE 

Boys  4-1U.  On  lake  in  Poconos  near  N.Y.C.  and  Phila. 
Indians,  cowboy,  magician,  nurse.  Excellent  food  and  care. 
Riding,  sailing,  aquaplaning,  tennis,  crafts.  Indian  Lodge 
— Assoc.  lalcefront  hotel.  Booklet.  David  A.  Reiser.  7733 
Mill    Rd..    Phila.    17.    Pa.     Phone:    Melrose  5-1682. 


SUSQUEHANNA 

Boys  5-16.  Mountain  camp  on  private  lake.  New 
Milford.  Pa.  33rd  Year.  825  Acres.  Daily  riding,  com- 
plete course  in  horsemanship.  35  CAMP-OWNED  HOUSES 
Own  farm.  All  sports.  3  age  groups.  Skilled  leader  for  each 
4  boys.    Personal  development  our  aim.  Booklet. 

Robert  T.  Smith  New  Milford,  Pa. 


ULVEIT 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  A  boy's  ideal 
vacation  at  moderate  cost.  Regular 
Academy  personnel.  Exceptional  living, 
health,  recreational  facilities.  All  sports.  Naval  and 
Horsemanship  Schools  (Boys  14-ls)  ;  Woodcraft  (9^-14). 
Separate  catalogs.    5  6  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Culver,  Ind. 


CAMP  WILDERNESS 

Adventure-full  camp  for  real  boys,  6-18.  In 
forests  of  Northern  Wisconsin  near  Spooner. 
Vigorous  life  under  able  leaders.  Canoeing, 
athletics,  swimming,  fishing,  riflery.  Crafts. 
.Moderate  rate.  Booklet.  Wilbur  Ki  ssell.  2  1  1 
Merchants  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  Teuhe  Haute,  Ind. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


SPANISH  CONVERSATION 
IN  MEXICO 

THE  I  NT  E  RAM  ER I  CAN  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

SALTILLO,  MEXICO 

7th  Season:  July  2-Aug.  10; 
Nov.  12-Dec  21 

Intensive  training  with  PRIVATE  TUTORS 
three  hours  daily.  Special  Language,  Cultural, 
and  Commercial  courses.  M.  A.  Degree.  All 
Mexican  Faculty,  G.  /.  Approved.  Reasonable 
rates,  temperate  climate.  Lodging  private 
homes.  Bulletin. 

DONALD  M.  CUSTER 

BOX  413,  SALIDA  12,  COLORADO 


ELLIS  SUMMER  SCHOOL  &  CAMP  ELLIS 

Girls.  Grades  "1-12.  Review,  make-up,  advanced  H.  S. 
full  credit  courses.  Preparation  for  Regents  and  College 
Boards.  Remedial  reading.  Guidance.  300  acres  near 
Phila.  Swimming,  riding.  Crafts,  music.  Separate  Lower 
School  and  Camp.  2  0th  yr.  Catalog. 
Arnold  E.  Look,  Ph.D.,  Newtown  Square  29,  Pa. 

MILFORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Accelerated  summer  session  begins  July  9. 
Enroll  for  one  subject  or  up  to  full  %  year's  school  work. 
All  college  preparatory  subjects,  grades  8-12.  Small  classes. 
Famous  faculty.  Vacation  activities:  sailing,  golf,  tennis, 
baseball.    36th  year.  Booklet. 

William  D.  Pearson.  Headmaster,  Milford  7,  Conn. 

CROSSROADS 

Spectacle  Lake,  Groton,  N.  H.  A  summer  camp,  special- 
izing in  Remedial  reading,  English,  arithmetic  and  speech. 
Tutoring  in  all  subjects,  grades  I-XII,  by  clinically 
trained  staff.  Campers  enjoy  field  and  water  sports, 
archery,  square  dancing  and  crafts. 

Marjohie  C.  Bbsnnan.  M.A.,  48  Brighton  Ave., 

Boston  3  4,  Massachusetts 


FOR  GIRLS 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 

-jySffia      French    Camp    for    Girls    6-18.    On  Lake 
'ffjp      Ghamplain.  2  8th  year.  Three  age  groups.  Rid- 
\mp}     ing,    sailing,    water   sports,    tennis.  Conversa- 
l   ^       tional  French  with  European  counselors. 
^Sv'tt*      Mhs.  E.  H.  Chase, 

^*  50  S.  Willard  St..  Burlington.  Vt. 


BEENADEEWIN 

On  Lake  Fairlee.  Vt.  .  for  Girls  6-17.  Friendly,  happy 
summer  at  informal  ca  np.  Superior  riding,  swimming  & 
sailing.  Usual  land  and  water  sports.  Dramatics.  Crafts, 
Trips.  Experienced  and  mature  counsellors.  Attractive 
lakeside  cabins.  Est.  10  14.  Catalog.  Mit.  &  Mrs. 
I.,  M.  Dundun,  r;s  Canoe  Brook  pkuy..  Si  mm  it.  N.  J. 


FIRE  PLACE  LODGE 

A  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls  5  to  18  at  East  Hampton. 
L.  I.,  on  Gardiner's  Bay.  Sailing,  Swimming,  Canoeing. 
Riding.  Tennis.  Exceptional  Music.  Fine  Arts.  Dramatics. 
Six  separate  age  programs.  Counselor  Training.  Tel. 
Mont  2-S5  1  7. 

Mrs  A   M.  PuncELL. 

3  3  Oxford  St..  Montclaie,  New  Jersey 


CAMP  WISHE 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  72  miles  from  N.  Y.  Girls  6-12. 
All  ca  I  p  activities.  100  acres  of  woodland  trails.  Screened 
rustic  cabins.  Private  lake.  Individual  attention.  Excel- 
lent food.  Registered  nurse.  Mature  staff.  Riding.  ALL 
INCLUSIVE  FEE  $225.00  8  weeks.  Booklet.  Tel.  Mdtn. 
0  1-2570.    Dirs.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wishe.  RFD  No.  4. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


CAMP  GOOD  NEWS 


On  Cape  Cod.  Separate  camps  for  boys  and  girls  ages 
8 — IN.  17th  season.  207  acres.  Sports,  trips,  swimming, 
canoeing,  handcraft,  horses.  Bible  study;  non-sectarian. 
4  weeks — $00.    8  weeks — $170.    For  booklet  write: 

Chaplain  W.  W.  Willard,  Director. 

Forestdale,  Mass.  Tel.  Osterville  4568. 


CAMP  WOODCLIFF 


Co-ed  4-14  yr.  Sawkill.  N.  Y..  (nr.  Woodstock).  Indi- 
vidual noncompetitive  program;  mature  leadership. 
Piivate  lake.  Resident  doctor  and  nurse.  Modern  cabins. 
All  land  and  water  sports,  outpost  camping,  riding.  Na- 
ture study,  folk  dancing.  Special  facilities  for  younger 
children. 

H.  SAPHin,  1  895  Morris  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  53,  CY  4-1430 


FARM  HOME  CAMP 

SMALL  CAMP  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN.  July  and 
August.  Country  living  in  Vermont.  Mature  counselors. 
Individual  attention.  Reasonable  rates.  Boys  and  Girls 
5-9  years.    Dir.  Reg.  Nurse.    Brochure  on  request. 

Miss  Eliz.  Spear,  R.  F.  D.  #1.  Windsor,  Vermont 


PARADISE  CAMP 

Fleischmanns,  N.  Y.  2500  ft.  elev.  Estab.  1940.  Camp 
tor  100  happy  girls  ami  boys  (3-14).  Two  age  groups. 
Choice  of  discriminating  parents.  Individual  development 
our  goal.  Arts.  Crafts,  Music.  Skilled  Leaders.  All  sports. 
Horseback  riding.  Private  lake.  Dietary  Laws.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  I.  H.  SHIFTAN,  209  W.  97th  St..  N.Y.C.  RI.  9-4441 


If  The  Camp  You  Seek 

is  not  among  those  represented  in  this  Section  we  will  be  glad  to  offer  suggestions. 
The  facilities  of  our  Camp  Bureau  are  at  your  command  for  any  additional  assistance 
you  may  require  in  selecting  the  comp  best  suited  to  your  demands.  Our  Annual 
School  and  Camp  Guide  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Address 

Summer  Camp  Bureau,  Harpers  Magazine,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


£  Schools  and  Colleges  $ 

TlIE  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this    I  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial  »-JJJJJJJ»A— 

section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  request.       viewpoint.    Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement.  Director  of  Educa- 
II  you  wish  counsel  on  an  individual  problem,  Harper's  School    I  tional  Guidance,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City.  16. 


NEW  JERSEY 


EDUCATIONAL 
Hi  TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH    STUDENT   A  CLASS 

For  those  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  SO;  45  years'  experience 
Write  Edward  K.   Knight,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 

An  endowed  school.  Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  college 
and  for  life.  Fully  accredited.  Junior  School.  Small 
classes.  Public  speaking  course  required.  Sports.  Two 
gyms,  playing  fields,  golf.  pool.  240  acres.  Summer 
session.  49  miles  New  York  City.  86th  year.  Catalog. 
Dr.  Carrol  O.  Moiujng,  Box  5-B,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Teaches  boys  how  to  study.  Fully  ac- 
credited grades  4-12.  Graduates  in  80 
colleges.  Also  Business,  General  courses. 
Junior  School,  Senior  ROTC.  Summer  ses- 
sion.   70th  year.   Write  for  catalog. 

Box  255,  BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 


DELBARTON  SCHOOL 

A  country  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys  conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers.  College  preparatory  courses.  Also 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Small  classes.  Thorough 
guidance  department.  Complete  athletic  program  and 
facilities.    Morristown  4-3231.  Address: 

The  Headmaster,  Delbarton  School. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


RIVERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1907. 

John  H.  Jones,  Headmaster, 

BOX  M,  RlVERDALE-ON-HlDSON,  N.  Y.  C. 


HACKLEY  SCHOOL 


Accredited  Boys'  Preparatory  School.  Est.  1899.  Grades 
5-12.  Graduates  in  50  colleges  Wooded  campus  N  Y  C 
2o  miles.  Friendly  experienced  Faculty.  Art  music" 
riding,  athletics,  swimming  pool.  Summer  Camp'  Julv  2- 
Aug.  2d. 

Harrison  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Dept.  H.  Tarrttown,  N.  Y. 


CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  MARY 

n  AJ  »ccr«"te<l  Episcopal  school  for  girls.  Suburban 
N.  i .  C.  Day:  nursery  to  college.  Boarding:  grades  5-12 
Strong  college  preparatory  course.  Music,  Dramatics  Art' 
Trips.  Sports.  Catalogue.  Marion  Reid  Marsh 
Box  M.  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


OAKWOOD 


preparatory  .., 

tural  apprscHtlon  skillful  guidan.-a  Supirvlsed  well 
program.  Sports.  Country  location  70  miles  from  N  Y  ( 
Moderate  rates.    155th  year.  Catalog. 

William  \V.  Clark,  Prin..  Oakwood  School. 

Box  20,  POIGIIKEEI'SIE,  N.  Y\ 


Grades  8-12. 

-j|  coun 
skillful 


Accredited  college 


A  Friends  Srhool.  . 

and  general  courses.    Coed.  Empha  

"    guidance.     Supervised  work 
lies  from  N.Y.C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LANDON  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Strirt  college  preparation.  Small  study  groups 
Limited  enrollment.  Student  gov't  and  honor  syste  n  de- 
velop initiative,  self-reliance.  Separate  lower  school 
Sports\  75 -acre  wooded  campus  close  to  Washington  Cata- 
log,   Pai  l  L.  BanFIELD,  Headmaster. 

Box  H,  Bradley  Lane,  Bethesda.  Washington  14.  D.  C. 


VERMONT 


G0DDARD  COLLEGE 


A  small,  co-educational 
liberal  arts  college  that  edu- 
cates lor  living.  Flexible 
program,  individual  counsel- 
ling, democratic  community 
government  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of 
initiative    and  self-reliance. 

In  non-resident  term  stu- 
dents gain  job  experience  at 
factories,    farms,  hospitals. 


offices,  newspapers,  schools, 
etc. 

Courses  in  art,  conserva- 
tion, drama,  economics,  edu- 
cation, history,  human  rela- 
tions, international  affairs, 
journalism,  language,  litera- 
ture, music.  Oriental  cultures, 
philosophy,  psychology, 
sciences,  sociology.  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree. 


Miss  Evalyn  Bates,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Box  A,  Plainfield,  Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Personalized  Individual  Analysis 
Plan.  An  Investment  in  Education. 
Degree  granting.  International 
clientele.  Small  classes.  Unex- 
celled location.  200-acre  campus. 
Modern    dormitories.     All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Training 
with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

College  prep,  for  girls.  Also  specialized  courses.  Art, 
Music.  Dramatics.  Grades  7-12.  82nd  yr.  Modern  manor- 
house  in  picturesque  countryside.  150  acres.  Professional 
instruction  in  riding,  skiing,  and  Mensendieck  system  lor 
posture. 

Mrs.   George   Walpo  Emerson. 

Box  E.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HIGH  MOWING  SCHOOL 

Co-educfttional  and  college  preparatory  on  the  con- 
centrated units  of  the  Waldorf  School  Plan.  Time 
also  for  credit  work  in  Painting,  Music,  Ceramics  or 
Drama.  Forest  and  garden  projects  as  well  a-s 
sports.  Cultural  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  Starts 
with  8th  Grade. 

MRS.  BEULAH  H.  EMMET,  Principal 
WILTON,  N.  H. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  General  and 
post  graduate  courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art,  secretarial. 
College  town  advantages.  Riding,  Skiing,  Swimming. 
Mensendieck  system  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  7  4th 
yr.  Summer  School.  Newport,  R.  I.  Catalogs.  Mrs. 
George  W.  Emerson,  Box  43,  Northampton,  Mass. 

CUSHING 

Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small 
classes.  High  standards  of  preparation  for  college  and 
life.  Special  opportunities  in  secretarial  studies,  science, 
music,  art.  dramatics,  pre-nursing.  journalism.  Coeduca- 
tional.   For  catalog,  address: 

Clarence  M.  (Himby.  Headmaster , 

Box   2  7,   ASIIBIRNHAM.  MASS. 


MAINE 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Tiniesaving  program  since  192G.  Enter  college  officer 
training  by  17.  3  academic  years  begin  Oct.  1,  Feb.  1, 
July  1.  Mature  boys  complete  2  school  years  In  1  calendar 
year.  Classes — 1  to  4  boys.  Conference  at  school  (Boston 
ui   New  York  by  appointment  )   prerequisite  to  acceptance. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster.    Dexter,  Me. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

For  girls.  66th  year.  Exceptional  record  for  college 
preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  sports  program.  Con- 
servative costs.  Auspices  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress, 

Box  M,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Boys,  grades  9-12.  Graduates  outstanding  in  leading 
colleges ;  7  Rhodes  scholar  s.  Men  on  every  U.  S.  Olympic 
team  since  1900.  Classes  in  new  building.  Public  speak- 
ing, remedial  reading.  3IHI  aires.  Summer  session.  Estab- 
lished 1  836.    Wi  iti  lor  catalog. 

Charles  s.  Tippetts,  Ph.D..  Box  H,  Mercersbirg,  Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

Senior  college,  coordinating  academic  and  military.  De- 
fensc. minded  America  needs  college  men  trained  In  military. 
Senior  H.O.T.C.  unit  qualifies  for  Army  commission  on 
graduation.  Degrees  in  engineering,  arts,  sciences,  busi- 
ness administration.  Social  program.  |30tlr  vr.  Catalog. 
Dean  ok  Admissions,  Dept.  F.  Chester,  Pa. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coeducational  school  emphasizing  ac- 
credited college  preparation.  Graduates  in  our  country's 
leading  colleges.  Business,  Music,  Art.  108th  year. 
Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Dramatics,  sports.  New  and 
newlv  furnished  fireproof  dorms.    Moderate  rate.  Catalog. 

Ralph  W.  Decker.  Ph.D.,  Box  R.  Kingston,  Pa. 

A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

Srhool  Information  Bureau.  Harper  s  Magazine, 

49  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

A.B..  U.S..  Degrees.    Libera]  Arts,  Merchandising,  Sec. 
Sci.,    Home    F.c.,    Dietetics.    Music,    Drama,  Secretarial. 
K.ndergarten  Tr.  ;  Biding,  Sailing.  Sports.    Advantages  of 
Baltimore,  Annapolis.  Washington.    Estab.  1853.  Enroll- 
ent  34  States,  4  Foreign  Countries.    Send  tor  Catalog: 
Box  H-5,  Lltherville,  Maryland 


SEVERN  SCHOOi. 

Thorough  preparation  for  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools.  Service  Academies.  Accred- 
ited. Grades  9-12.  Summer  Session  June 
20-AugUSt  22.  Small  classes.  Near  An- 
napolis. Limited  enrolment.  38th  year. 
Catalog.  Rolland  M.  Teel.  Box  102. 
Severna  Park,  Md. 


a  Schools  and  Colleges  $ 

■Evfl  Till'  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this    ;   Bureau  will  lie  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial    — «^ — 

■»»^^^™—        i.""  a."™;;  ....„,„„„  „„  i„f„rm„ti«r1  nn  romio^f     I  viewpoint.    Address  Mrs.  Lewis  i).  Bement,  Director  of  Educa- 

tional Guidance.  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City.  16. 


TlIE  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this 
section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  reuuest. 
If  you  wish  counsel  on  an  individual  problem.  Harper's  School 


ARIZONA 


VERDE  VALLEY 
SCHOOL 

Thorough   college  preparation. 
Required  courses  are  enriched  by 
group  work  projects.    Five  weeks 
of  field  trips  annually  make  pos- 
sible first-hand  study  of  human 
relations  and  intercultural  prob- 
lems on  Indian  Reservations  and 
in  Mexican  villages,  economic  and 
government   problems    in  nearby 
cities,    anthropology,    geology  and 
other  sciences  in  Grand  Canyon,  etc. 
Languages  stressed.    Highly  qualified 
teachers.    Riding,  skiing  and  other 
sports.    Full  college  preparatory 
course  from  grade  8,  for  boys  and 
girls.    Applications  accepted  now  for 
fall  term.    Catalog  on  request. 

Hamilton  Warren,  Dir. 
Box  84,  Sedona,  Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


CHADWICK  SCHOOL 

Coeducational  Country  Day  and  Boarding  School 

Situated  on  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  about  25 
miles  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

Grades  1-12  fully  accredited.  Member  California 
Association  of  Independent  Schools.  Summer 
School  July  5-August  16. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Chadwick,  Dirs. 


ANNA  HEAD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Est.  1887.  College  Preparatory.  Accredited — East  & 
West.  Lower  School.  Outdoor  life.  Tennis.  Swimming. 
Hockey.  Riding.  A  home-like  school  in  a  college  town. 
Cat.  Catherine  H.  Dewey,  B.A. ;  Daniel  Dewet. 
M.A..  2538B,  Channing  Way.  Berkeley,  Calif. 


"A  book  we  have  been  waiting  for. 
It  is  sound,  in  my  judgment,  from 
beginning  to  end." 

—LEWIS  PERRY,  Former  Principal 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Why 
The  Private 
School? 

by  Allan  V.  Heely 
Headmaster,  Lawrenceville  School 

What  unique  role  does  the  private 
school  play?  What  are  the  special 
educational  values  it  can  advance? 
The  long-time  head  of  one  of  the 
most  wisely  directed  private  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  country  here 
sets  forth  the  important  place  of 
the  private  school  in  American  edu- 
cation. Of  equal  value  to  the  in- 
quiring parent  and  the  educator, 
this  book  provides  a  timely  an- 
alysis of  the  contributions  now 
being  made  in  the  best  secondary 
school  practice. 

$3.00  at  your  bookstore 
or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  E.  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA 


FORK 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  Study 

*  Has  increased  number  of  Honor  Roll  students 
by  50%.  Develops  capacity  to  concentrate. 
Fully  accredited.   ROTC  highest  rating.  560 

*  acres,  16  modern  buildings,  2  beautiful,  spa- 
^  cious    gyms,    pool;    splendid  environment, 

excellent  health  record,  separate  infirmary, 

*  3  nurses.  Upper  School  grades  8-12.  Junior 


School  1-7,  separate  bldgs.  and  house- 
mothers. All  athletics,  bands,  glee  club.  For 
ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalogue 
write: 


Dr.  .J.  C.  Wi««ker, 


Box  U05 


Fork   I  iiiou.  Va. 


A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  In  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine 

49  E.  3  3rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ST.  CATHERINE'S  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  Country  School  for  girls.  Graduates  in 
leading  Eastern  colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Fireproof  build- 
ings. Sports.  Pool.  Riding  all  year.  Est.  18!)0.  Member 
Church  Schools  in  Diocese  of  Virginia. 

Susanna  M.  Turner,  Headmistress, 

Richmond  21,  Vibginia 


INDIANA 


ULVErf 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

On  Lake  Maxinkuckte.  8th  grade. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Jun- 
ior College.  High  scholastic  standards. 
Develops  initiative,  courtesy,  poise,  character.  Leadership 
training.  Exceptional  facilities.  Senior  Advanced  ROTC. 
CataloK.  56  Pershing  Dr..  Culver.  Ind. 

A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
teuuire  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine. 


TR I -STATE  COLLEGE 


iHAI 


Ittl 


ULAM 


B.  S. 
DEGREE 
IN  27 
MONTHS 

Founded  1884 
World-Wide 
Enrollment. 


Mech..  Civil.  Elect.,  Chem.,  Aero, 
Radio  (Telev. )  Engineering;  Bus. 
Adm..  Acct.  Extensive  campus.  New 
and  modernized  buildings  .  .  .  up-to- 
date  labs.  Low  cost.  Prep,  courses. 
Personalized  instructions.  Heavy  de- 
mand for  graduates.  Placement 
service. 

Enter  June,  Sept.,  Jan.,  March.  Write 
tor  Catalog.  3451  College  Ave.,  An- 
gola, Ind. 


ILLINOIS 


MORGAN  PARK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Complete  mental  and  physical  development  of  every  boy. 
Fully  accredited  college  preparation.  High  academic 
standards.  ROTC.  Sports.  Suburb.  15  miles  from  Chicago's 
advantages.    Lower  School.    7  8th  year.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L.  Jordan, 

Box  551.  Morgan  Park,  Chicago  43,  III. 


Layout.  Lettering;  Commer- 
cial Art.  Fashion,  Magazine 
.   ,      Illustration;    Dress  Design. 
I~\  J      Interior     Decoration;  Car- 
•   17       tooning.  Drawing.  Painting 
— All   taught   under  World 
Famous  Direct  Project  Meth- 
ods.   Day.   Eve.,   Sat..   Sun.  Classes. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  F.   18  South 
Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


WISCONSIN 


ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Graduates  in  133  colleges,  service  academies.  Accredited. 
Small,  conference-type  classes.    Highest  War  Dept.  rating. 
Modern  buildings.    Sports  include  golf,  flying,  riding.  In 
Wisconsin's  Land  o'Lafces.   Episcopal.  Est.  1881.  Catalog. 
1251  De  Kovkn  Hall.  Delafield,  Wisconsin 

KEMPER  HALL 

81st  year  Episcopal  Boarding  &  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Thorough  college  preparation  and  training  for  purposeful 
living.  Music,  art.  and  dramatics.  All  sports.  Junior 
school  department.  Beautiful  Lake  Shore  Campus.  50  miles 
from  Chicago.   For  catalog  address: 

Box  H.  Kenosha.  Wisconsin 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  Five  home- 
like, attractive  buildings.  30  acres  of  campus  and  gardens. 
Summer  session  Ir.  Maine. 

Franklin  H.  Pkbkinu,  M.D..  Dir., 

Box  11.  Lancaster.  Mass. 


THE  KAMBLY  SCHOOL 


Offers  a  permanent  home  for  slow-learning  boys.  In- 
dividual training.  Ages  3  to  14.  Beautiful  country  home 
with  complete  school  and  recreational  facilities.  Summer 
camp.  Address: 

Registrar.  1003  North  Ave..  Route  #3, 

Battle  creek,  Michigan 


SWITZERLAND 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  on  the  ROSENBERG 
above  ST.  GALL  (SWITZERLAND) 

Largest  Boarding  School  for  boys  in  Switzerland.  Healthy 
mountain  site  (2500  ft.  I  Excellent  for  w  inter  &  summer 
sports.  Only  Swiss  Private  School  offering  official  languages 
besides  all  high  school  subjects  in  Engl.,  French  or  German. 
Official  Centre  Oxford  School  Certificate  &  Americ.  College 
Entrance.  Commercial  Dep.  JULY-SEPT.  HOLIDAY 
COI'USES.  Camping.  House  system.  Ages  7-18.  Prosp. 
&  person,  advice  from 

MRS.  WILLIAM  STEIN.  Dran  of  Girls. 
Higbland  Manor  School.  West  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 


HOME  STUDY 


YOUR  CHILD  CAN  BE  I 
EDUCATED  AT  HOME  ■ 


With  Calvert  "School-at-Home"  Courses,  mothers  can  ctve 
their  children  a  sound,  modern  education.  Kindergarten 
through  9lh  RTade.  Easy  to  follow  instructions.  All  les- 
sons, supplies  sent  by  mail  anywhere.  Used  by  85 .OOO 
children.  Unique  new  Crafts  Course.  Start  any  time.  Catalog. 

f      75  W.  Tuscany  Road 
Baltimore   10,  Md. 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 


*<5o  ge£  fi/m, 
3$bij  needs  4  new  pair  of  shoes" 


Pa  Neanderthal  never  heard  of  animal  asri- 
culture.  But  he  would  have  been  all  for  it. 
What  with  a  lot  of  little  Neanderthals  to  feed 
and  clothe,  Pa  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
nice  fresh  meat  and  good  tough  skins. 

Life  is  a  little  more  complicated  now.  Bui 
meat  animals  and  their  hides  are  just  as  im- 
portant to  civilized  man  as  they  were  to  his 
primitive  ancestors.  Today  he  uses  leather  to 
run  machinery,  to  ride  on,  to  sit  on,  to  walk 
on— even  to  keep  his  pants  up. 

So  it's  a  good  thing  for  all  of  us  that  ours 
is  a  country  of  meat  eaters.  In  growing  and 


processing  around  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  meat  for  every  citizen  each  year,  we  also 
produce  more  hides  for  leather  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

In  monetary  value,  hides  for  leather  are  one 
of  the  most  important  by-products  of  the  meat 
packing  industry.  Along  with  other  by-products, 
such  as  raw  materials  for  pharmaceuticals,  they 
usually  enable  the  meat  packer  to  sell  the  meat 
from  a  steer  for  less  than  he  pays  the  farmer 
for  the  animal  on  the  hoof. 

AMERICAN   MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago      •      Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Harper's 

MAGAlz  I  N  E 


Why  We  Irritate  Our  Allies 


James  Reston 


The  United  States  irritates  its  allies  tor 
the  same  reasons  that  rich,  frisky,  green 
young  men  irritate  their  elders.  We 
are  high-spirited.  We  are  cocky.  We  are 
nighty.  We  are  often  thoughtless.  We  talk 
too  often  and  too  big.  We  assume  that  power 
is  knowledge  and  sometimes  even  wisdom. 
And  we're  always  slamming  the  front  door. 

Every  alliance  since  Adam  and  Eve  has,  of 
course,  produced  friction.  This  is  because 
allies,  like  husbands  and  wives,  have  separate 
personalities,  histories,  interests,  peculiarities, 
and  prejudices.  The  current  Atlantic  alli- 
ance, however,  has  at  least  two  special  prob- 
lems: first,  it  is  led  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  comparatively  inexperienced 
nation  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry;  and  second,  that 
nation  has  forced  the  old  leaders  of  the 
Western  world  into  a  secondary  position. 

In  short,  there  is  a  "displaced  nations" 
problem  in  addition  to  a  "displaced  persons" 
problem  in  the  West,  and  even  if  we  led  the 
coalition  with  great  wisdom,  which  we  some- 
times do  avid  sometimes  don't,  the  British 
and  French  would  be  annoyed.  This  is  their 


century  to  be  annoyed.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  they  annoyed  everybody  else,  includ- 
ing us.  In  the  nineteenth,  they  were  forced 
by  mutual  prosperity  and  boredom  to  annoy 
each  other.  In  the  first  two  quarters  of  the 
twentieth,  the  Germans  annoyed  the  in.  And 
now  in  the  third  quarter,  it  is  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans. 

We  annoy  them  more  than  the  Russians, 
however,  because  they  don't  have  to  listen  to 
the  Russians.  But  they  do  have  to  listen  to  us. 
We  pay  a  lot  of  the  bills.  So  we  lecture  the 
French  about  the  German  problem!  With 
our  long  background  of  experience  in  South- 
east Asia,  we  give  them  tips  on  how  to  flush 
Communists  out  of  jungles  in  Indochina, 
and  what  to  do  about  Bao  Dai  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

For  the  British  we  have  advice  about 
foreign  trade  and  coal  mining,  and  an 
American  admiral  to  direct  the  defense  of  the 
English  Channel.  For  the  Dutch:  political 
guidance  on  the  future  of  Indonesia;  and  for 
all  allies,  North  Atlantic  and  United  Na- 
tions: pronouncements  out  of  Tokyo  by  Gen- 


This  analysis  by  Mr.  Reston  of  The  New  York  Times  of  one  of  the  most  delicate 
problems  in  American  foreign  relations  today  is,  in  essence,  the  counterpart  of 
the  article  he  wrote  for  Harper's  in  1947  on  "Negotiating  with  the  Russians." 
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eral  Douglas  MacArthur  on  the  psychology 
of  the  Asiatics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  advice  is  usually 
pretty  good,  but  that  is  just  the  point:  there 
is  nothing  that  annoys  Mama  and  Papa  more 
than  advice  from  Junior,  especially  if  it 
involves  criticism  and  truth.  The  British 
have  known  for  thirty  years  what  they  ought 
to  do  about  their  foreign  trade  and  their 
coal  mines  in  Wales,  and  the  French,  having 
tried  everything  else,  agree  that  they  might  as 
well  play  footsie  with  the  Germans.  But  to 
hear  advice  on  these  things  from  the  Amer- 
icans ! 

Maybe  if  we  didn't  pretend  that  we 
were  part  of  an  "equal  alliance" 
things  would  go  down  a  little  easier, 
but  the  gap  between  our  public  pronounce- 
ments on  equality  and  our  private  demands 
for  authority  equal  to  our  power  leaves  us 
open  to  charges  of  hypocrisy.  Especially 
from  the  British,  who  should  know. 

There  is  seldom  a  week  that  goes  by  with- 
out some  American  official's  roaring  self- 
righteously  about  our  love  of  freedom  and 
equality,  about  the  "equality"  of  the  free 
nations,  about  the  "United  Nations"  army  in 
Korea,  or  about  the  decisions  of  the  "twelve" 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  Atlantic 
alliance,  however,  is  not  and  cannot  be  an 
"equal  alliance."  It  is  not  possible  to  have 
equality  in  a  military  coalition  between  the 
United  States  and  Luxembourg,  and  every- 
body here  and  in  Luxembourg  knows  it.  Yet 
we  are  constantly  paying  lip  service  to  the 
principles  of  equality,  of  noninterference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  and 
of  "joint  action"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  insist— quite  properly— on  the  special  posi- 
tion that  goes  with  our  special  power  and  our 
special  share  of  the  burden. 

If  we  stated  the  simple  truth,  which  is  that 
the  United  States  has  furnished  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  the  manpower  and  suffered  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  casualties  in  Korea,  then  the 
British,  the  French,  and  the  Indians  wouldn't 
bother  about  the  military  and  political  strat- 
egy in  Korea.  When,  however,  we  make  a 
great  deal  of  the  idea  that  Korea  is  a  United 
Nations  show,  that  we  are  all  in  it  together, 
and  that  General  Douglas  MacArthur  is  op- 
erating for  the  United  Nations  in  accord- 
ance with   UN   directives,   then  our  allies 
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expect  to  be  heard  and  are  annoyed  when  we 
brush  aside  their  suggestions. 

Early  this  year,  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  United  States  concurring,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion promising  to  discuss  the  future  of  For- 
mosa with  the  Chinese  Communists  if  the 
latter  would  negotiate  a  cease-fire  in  Korea. 
Late  in  March,  however,  General  MacArthur 
stated  publicly  that  peace  in  Korea  might  be 
arranged  if  people  would  just  stop  tying  in 
"extraneous"  matters  such  as  the  question  of 
Formosa.  Also,  in  that  same  statement,  the 
General  pretended  he  was  talking  merely  as 
a  military  commander,  but  went  on  to  belit- 
tle the  Peiping  regime  and  define  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  talk  peace— all  without 
specific  clearance  from  Washington,  and 
while  the  fourteen  nations  having  troops  in 
Korea  were  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  on 
the  best  way  to  negotiate  peace.  The  General 
is  undoubtedly  our  principal  irritant  but  he 
is  not  alone. 

The  same  kind  of  hypocrisy  surrounds  our 
participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Publicly,  we  insist  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  organization  is  an  equal  partnership 
of  twelve  nations.  Privately,  however,  we  or- 
ganized it  so  that  the  power  really  lay  in  a 
small  Military  Committee.  This  is  composed 
not  of  all  twelve  members  but  only  of  the 
representatives  of  the  U.S.,  Britain,  and 
France;  and  even  the  decisions  of  the  three 
are  usually  planned  outside  the  organization 
by  ourselves  and  the  British.  This  does  not 
amuse  the  French.  Moreover,  when  it  came 
to  handing  out  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
mands, we  insisted,  not  only  that  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  should  be  the  Su- 
preme Commander  (which  everybody 
wanted)  but  also  that  an  American  should 
run  the  combined  navies.  Papa,  an  old  sailor, 
was  slightly  miffed. 

II 

Fortunately  the  Europeans,  and  partic- 
ularly the  British,  who  bequeathed  us 
at  least  our  share  of  Anglo-Saxon  hy- 
procrisy,  understand  our  habit  of  proclaim- 
ing moral  virtues  even  while  we  are  engaged 
in  dubious  practices.  But  the  aroused  and 
nationalistic  Asiatic,  with  whom  we  are  now 
having  to  deal  more  and  more,  does  not  un- 
derstand. The  legacy  of  three  hundred  years 
of  Western  colonial  domination  still  rankles. 
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He  is  often  suspicious  and  even  hostile  and 
he  is  extremely  sensitive  to  any  Western 
claims  that  do  not  coincide  with  his  idea  of 
the  truth.  Thus  when  we  talk  about  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  the  preciousness 
of  each  mortal  soul,  and  then  name  our 
recent  military  action  in  Korea  "Operation 
Killer,"  he  bridles.  Also  when  we  lecture  our 
allies  about  the  American  way  of  life,  mean- 
while forgetting  that  we  now  have  allies  with 
black  skins  and  yellow  skins,  which  are  not 
overly  popular  in  the  United  States,  he  is 
scornful. 

I  wrote  an  article  in  the  Times  the  other 
day  about  the  problem  of  the  Chinese  uni- 
versity students  in  this  country.  A  couple 
of  days  later  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
students,  which  included  the  following: 

This  is  my  valedictory  to  the  United 
States  and  I  am  going  to  speak  here 
frankly.  .  .  .  Too  many  non-white  foreign 
students  have  seen  America  and  they  do 
not  like  what  they  saw.  Your  professed 
democracy  is  only  for  your  own  kind;  that 
is,  for  white  people.  Your  civil  liberties 
here— the  subject  of  your  bombast  and 
typical  white  man's  gasconade— are  only 
for  those  wearing  white  faces.  .  .  . 

In  the  political  field,  you  shout  to  the 
four  winds  your  virtues.  Many  of  us 
foreign  students  laugh  many  times  because 
your  self-righteousness  is  so  obvious  and  so 
insistent.  You  are  against  imperialism  and 
yet  you  support  imperialist  Europe  whence 
your  fathers  came.  You  are  against  com- 
munism, yet  you  embrace  Tito.  You  are 
against  dictators,  and  yet  look  what  you 
did  for  Franco  and  Salazar.  .  .  .  You  are 
against  corrupt  regimes,  and  yet  look  how 
you. support  Rhee  in  South  Korea,  Bao  Dai 
of  Indochina,  Quirino  of  the  Philippines, 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  Peron  of  Argentina, 
and  other  rotten  regimes  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Latin  America.  .  .  .  You  are  against 
religious  intolerance,  yet  you  are  friendly 
to  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  other  religions  than  Catholicism 
are  taboo  and  persecuted.  You  do  not  want 
to  be  a  world  power  and  yet  you  are  all 
over  the  world  with  your  power.  You  said 
before  that  Formosa  belonged  to  China 
and  now  Formosa  belongs  to  Japan  until 
a  peace  treaty  is  signed. 

You  grabbed  the  Pacific  Islands,  Japan's 
mandates  from  the  first  world  war,  but 


you  do  not  say  those  islands  belong  to 
Japan  until  a  peace  treaty  is  signed.  .  .  . 

There  are  28,000  or  29,000  of  us  foreign 
students  in  your  country.  Many  of  us  come 
from  Africa  and  Asia  and  non-white  lands. 
You  do  a  thorough  job  of  antagonizing 
these  non-white  students.  Have  you  ever 
thought  what  we  could  do  in  influencing 
the  thinking  of  our  respective  countries? 

At  Lake  Success  and  elsewhere,  one  hears 
this  same  theme  in  private,  and  it  fills  the 
press  of  India  and  the  Orient.  "We  are 
making  progress  at  home  on  these  problems," 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  remarked 
the  other  day,  "but  we  still  have  to  recognize 
the  unfortunate  impression  made  in  Asia  by 
our  own  attitudes  and  legal  barriers  against 
the  non-whites.  And  I  say  that,"  he  added, 
"with  what  remains  of  a  Georgia  accent." 

Ill 

On,  popular  American  attitude  that  an- 
I  noys  our  allies  almost  more  than  any 
other,  is  our  tendency  to  measure  sacri- 
fice in  terms  of  dollars  and  to  assume  that  the 
guy  who  pays  the  piper  (Uncle  Sam)  should 
always  call  the  tune.  This  seems  fair  enough 
to  the  Europeans  up  to  a  point;  but  the  point 
is  definitely  reached,  they  feel,  when  the 
policy  at  issue  may  lead  to  a  general  war. 

The  conflicting  approaches  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

If  we  are  spending  30  per  cent  of  our  na- 
tional budget,  we  say,  why  shouldn't  the 
Dutch  do  the  same?  The  Dutch,,  however, 
insist  on  pointing  out  that  a  nation  with  a 
high  standard  of  living  can  reduce  its  stand- 
ard by  10  per  cent  or  even  30  per  cent  far 
more  easily  than  a  nation  with  a  low  standard 
of  living— just  as  a  man  with  $50,000  a  year 
net  can  cut  down  30  per  cent  far  more  easily 
than  a  man  with  $5,000. 

Moreover,  what  does  equality  of  sacrifice 
mean?  The  Danes,  thirty-five  minutes  from 
the  Red  Army,  or  the  Norwegians,  who  have 
a  common  frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
believe  they  are  taking  a  bigger  risk  by  defy- 
ing Moscow  and  joining  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  than  the  powerful  Americans,  3,000 
miles  away.  Therefore,  when  we  propose  a 
"limited  war"  against  Communist  China,  or 
the  President  talks  publicly  about  consider- 
ing the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  in  Korea,  or 
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Secretary  of  State  Acheson  insists  upon  the 
rearmament  of  the  Germans— or  any  other 
question  comes  up  that  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  war— they  feel  that  their  voice  in  the 
matter  should  not  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  they  have  on  the  line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  all  these  questions, 
the  Europeans  are  annoyed  by  what  seems 
to  be  a  Washington  assumption  that  military 
power  somehow  makes  us  politically  wise. 
As  they  see  it,  a  nation  does  not  have  to  have 
thirty  divisions  in  order  to  have  a  sound  judg- 
ment about  the  relationship  between  Com- 
munist China  and  Communist  Russia,  or 
about  the  rearmament  of  the  Germans.  In 
fact,  they  think  they  know  more  about  the 
Germans  than  we  do,  and  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  impressed  by  our  current  Soviet 
and  German  policies,  since  we  have  been  so 
positive  so  many  different  times  about  so 
many  contradictory  policies  toward  these  two 
nations  in  the  past  five  years. 

Winston  Churchill  raised  the  question  with 
us  during  the  last  war  (though  in  the  end 
the  idea  was  rejected  by  both  the  British  and 
ourselves)  of  devising  our  military  strategy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  in  possession  of  the  key 
areas  of  Europe  when  it  came  time  to  make 
the  peace  settlement.  The  Swedes  tried  to 
tell  us  before  Yalta  and  Potsdam  that  it  was 
unwise  and  unnecessary  to  make  so  many  con- 
cessions to  the  Russians.  Almost  all  the  small 
and  middle  powers  at  San  Francisco  seriously 
questioned  our  judgment  that  the  U.S.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Britain,  France,  and  China  could 
reach  unanimous  agreements  about  the  future 
of  Europe  and  Asia;  but  at  that  conference, 
power  was  the  determining  factor.  In  fact, 
almost  all  the  small  nations  rebelled  against 
the  idea  that  China  was  ready  to  be  placed  in 
the  status  of  a  great  power,  with  the  right  of 
veto  in  the  Security  Council,  but  U.S.  insist- 
ence on  the  point  prevailed. 

These  mistakes  of  judgment  have  un- 
doubtedly affected  the  confidence  of  our 
allies  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
government  and  when  an  ally's  confidence  is 
low,  his  irritability  is  likely  to  be  high. 

Iate  last  year  and  early  this  year,  British 
and  French  confidence  in  U.S.  Far 
J  Eastern  policy  was  so  slim  that  Prime 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  and  the  then  French 
Prime  Minister  Rene  Pleven  felt  that  they 
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had  to  fly  out  to  Washington  to  see  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Attlee  decided  to  invite  himself  on 
the  day  Mr.  Truman  told  the  press  he  was 
considering  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in 
Korea.  The  events  that  led  up  to  that  visit 
are  revealing. 

The  first  press  reports  reaching  London 
about  the  atom  bomb  statement  were  gar- 
bled. They  gave  the  impression  that  use  of 
the  A-bomb  in  Korea  might  be  imminent.  A 
powerful  group  of  members  of  the  Labor 
party  met  at  the  House  of  Commons  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  press  report  petitioned  the 
Prime  Minister  to  go  to  Washington. 
Alarmed,  Mr.  Attlee  asked  to  be  invited,  and 
before  he  had  even  received  word  back  the 
same  day  asking  him  to  come  ahead,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
was  trying  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the 
President. 

Mr.  Attlee  said  publicly  at  that  time  that, 
in  his  judgment,  no  decision  should  be  made 
to  use  atomic  weapons  in  the  United  Nations 
action  in  Korea  unless  all  nations  that  had 
troops  fighting  there  agreed  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Truman  refused  to  meet  this  condition,  how- 
ever. All  he  promised  was  that  he  would 
"consult"  with  the  others  before  he  gave  the 
order  to  use  the  bomb.  This  "satisfied"  Mr. 
Attlee,  but  not  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Pleven  came  to  Washington  with  sim- 
ilar qualms,  though  he  went  home  feeling 
better.  After  he  had  visited  Mr.  Truman 
and  talked  with  the  cabinet  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  w7as  asked  for  his  frank 
conclusions.  He  said  he  would  go  back  to 
Paris  and  reassure  his  colleagues  that  the 
Americans  were  "firm  but  not  mad."  He 
was  reminded  that  "mad"  had  two-  connota- 
tions in  this  country:  angry  and  crazy,  and 
he  was  asked  which  one  he  meant.  He  re- 
plied that  our  first  reaction  to  the  Yalu  River 
defeat  in  Korea  indicated  that  we  were  angry, 
and  that  some  people  in  Paris  were  afraid 
that,  in  our  anger,  we  might  make  "crazy" 
decisions. 

Nevertheless,  he  concluded,  his  visit  had 
reassured  him.  He  was  particularly  impressed 
with  our  veteran  soldiers:  Eisenhower, 
Marshall,  Bradley,  Sherman,  and  Collins,  all 
of  whom,  he  felt,  more  than  any  other  group 
of  soldiers  in  the  Western  world,  had  taken 
on  something  of  the  qualities  of  statesmen. 
"Pre-Pentagonians,"  he  called  them;  that  is 
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to  say,  the  veterans  who  had  matured  in  the 
days  before  the  Pentagon  had  been  built  in 
Washington,  and  who  thought  of  power  as  a 
means  of  deterring  wars.  Apparently,  only 
the  young  air-minded  generals  and  colonels— 
the  "Post-Pentagonians"— sustained  France's 
worry  that  we  might,  in  our  exasperation  with 
the  Russians,  stumble  into  a  big  war. 

This  is  a  typical  European  reaction.  Ache- 
son,  Marshall,  Lovett,  Eisenhower,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  impress  our  allies  as 
moderate,  intelligent,  well-balanced  men 
bent  on  following  a  policy  of  no-appeasement 
and  no-provocation.  What  worries  them  is 
the  evidence  that  the  views  of  these  men  may 
not  prevail  against  the  opinions  of  powerful 
groups  in  the  Congress. 

IV 

Raised  in  the  parliamentary  tradition, 
where  the  executive  runs  and  is  part 
,of  the  legislature,  the  Europeans  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  operations  of  the 
American  system  of  divided  and  equal  exec- 
utive and  legislative  powers.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  basic  sources  of  mutual  annoyance. 

Almost  all  their  private  conversations  with 
State  Department  officials  convinced  them 
that  the  Executive  wanted  to  withdraw  its 
recognition  of  the  Nationalist  regime  in 
China  at  the  beginning  of  1950,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  congressional  pres- 
sure in  favor  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  They  have 
long  memories  of  the  League  of  Nations  fight 
in  1920,  when  President  Wilson  urged  upon 
Europe  a  policy  which  his  own  Congress 
rejected.  Similarly,  many  of  them  are  con- 
vinced that  United  States  policy  toward  Pales- 
tine was  determined  in  large  measure  by 
domestic  political  considerations.  Likewise, 
they  saw  in  the  President's  decision  to  send 
the  Seventh  Fleet  to  Formosa  at  the  start  of 
the  Korean  war  an  effort,  not  to  "neutralize" 
Formosa,  so  much  as  to  neutralize  the  politi- 
cal pressure  of  Senators  Taft,  Knowland, 
Bridges,  and  other  strong  supporters  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Two  incidents  will  illustrate  Congress' 
capacity  to  annoy  our  allies.  When  the 
United  Nations  was  debating  whether 
to  brand  Communist  China  as  an  aggressor, 
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the  Congress  in  Washington  suddenly  passed 
a  resolution,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
telling  the  UN  what  Congress  thought  it 
should  do.  This  was  not  welcomed  at  Lake 
Success.  Moreover,  U.S.  pressure  on  the  UN 
to  act  built  up  to  the  point  where  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Austin  refused  to  agree  to  a  !  i  ty- 
eight-hour  postponement  in  the  debate  to 
allow  the  Indian  delegate  to  get  information 
which  the  latter  thought  was  Adtal  to  the 
decision,  though  after  the  vote  was  taken, 
two  weeks  passed  before  anything  was  done 
to  implement  the  decisions  of  the  resolution. 
Many  delegates  at  Lake  Success  not  only 
resented  the  free  advice  from  Capitol  Hill 
and  Ambassador  Austin's  pressure  on  them 
to  vote,  but  even  suspected  that  the  State 
Department  had  helped  whip  up  the  public 
opinion  which  it  used  at  Lake  Success  as  an 
argument  for  an  immediate  vote. 

The  second  incident  also  concerned  the 
efforts  at  Lake  Success  to  try  to  find  some 
basis  for  peace  negotiations  in  Korea.  Most 
of  our  allies  urged  us  to  make  one  more  effort 
to  try  to  start  peace  talks  with  the  Chinese 
Reds  before  branding  them  openly  as  aggres- 
sors. With  this  in  mind,  a  series  of  principles 
were  drawn  up  under  which,  if  Red  China 
negotiated  an  honorable  peace  in  Korea,  we 
would  at  least  agree  to  talk  with  Peiping 
about  other  outstanding  questions  in  Asia, 
including  the  future  of  Formosa. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  United  States  that 
if  it  failed  to  make  this  concession,  the  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea 
would  certainly  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  U.S.  co-operated  and  Peiping  didn't,  the 
State  Department  was  assured  that  most  of 
the  rest  of  our  allies  would  then  vote  to  con- 
demn Red  China  as  the  aggressor. 

Under  these  conditions,  Ambassador  Aus- 
tin voted  for  the  peace  proposals.  When  his 
vote  was  announced,  however,  there  was  a 
great  hullabaloo  in  Congress,  and  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State  Rusk  and  Jack  Hickerson 
were  summoned  to  Capitol  Hill  and  severely 
criticized  for  failing  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress before  voting  in  favor  of  the  peace  pro- 
posals. At  the  end  of  this  meeting,  reporters 
were  advised  by  the  Senators  present  that 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  Hickerson  had  been 
severely  criticized  for  the  failure  to  check 
with  Congress,  and  next  morning  the  five- 
column  headline  on  the  front  page  of  The 
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New  York  Times  read,  "Connally  Rebukes 
State  Department." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  very  same 
committee  that  made  this  information  known 
had  been  consulted  by  the  very  same  secre- 
taries a  day  or  so  before  the  vote.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally of  Texas,  had  been  told  precisely  what 
the  State  Department  was  going  to  do  and 
why;  yet  he  felt  obliged  by  congressional 
opinion  to  act  as  if  he  had  never  heard  about 
the  decision  until  he  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers.  His  explanation  was  that  he  had 
merely  been  "told"  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen rather  than  "consulted." 

V 

The  technical  difficulties  of  negotiating 
with  the  U.S.  government  are  another 
source  of  quiet  irritation.  We  have  a 
way  of  seeming  to  agree  with  the  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  in  the  first  stage  of 
negotiations.  They  will  bring  a  proposal  to 
us.  We  will  listen  to  them  and  usually  we 
will  look  and  sound  sympathetic.  Then  we 
will  take  their  proposition  to  the  other  in- 
terested departments  of  the  U.S.  government 
—a  long  and  intricate  process— and  suddenly 
come  back  to  them,  not  with  observations  on 
their  proposition,  but  with  a  fixed  position, 
often  quite  different  from  the  original.  Here, 
we  will  say,  is  the  United  States  government 
position,  agreed  upon  by  all  interested  de- 
partments and  very  hard  to  change. 

A  variation  of  this  "sudden  diplomacy" 
occurred  on  the  question  of  the  rearmament 
of  Germany.  Our  real  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted, not  within  the  alliance,  but  within 
the  American  government;  and  once  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  decided  what 
they  wanted  to  do,  the  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Germany,  John  J.  McCloy,  suddenly 
allowed  it  to  be  known  that  we  thought  Ger- 
many could  produce  ten  army  divisions. 
Almost  at  once,  the  Secretary  of  State  just  as 
suddenly  informed  the  British  and  French 
foreign  ministers  that  the  rearmament  of  the 
Germans  was  an  essential  part  of  American 
policy  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
This  seemed  to  the  British  and  French  a 
subject  on  which  there  might  have  been  a 
few  days'  discussion,  anyway,  before  Amer- 
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ican  policy  was  crystallized  and  made  public. 

At  least  part  of  the  explanation  of  most  of 
these  things  is  obvious  enough.  They  are  the 
residue  of  a  hundred  years  and  more  of  isola- 
tion. It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  we  have 
"ended  our  isolation."  A  nation  can  sign  a 
treaty  ending  its  political  isolation  in  an 
afternoon.  It  can  devise  a  Marshall  Plan, 
raise  an  army,  negotiate  a  broad  alliance  in  a 
matter  of  months.  But  a  whole  generation  of 
Talleyrands  does  not  suddenly  spring  into 
being  overnight  to  run  the  new  policy.  The 
Congress  is  stubbornly  loyal  to  its  prejudices 
and  does  not  change  its  habits  casually.  Am- 
bitious Senators  do  not  suddenly  cease 
maneuvering  to  be  President.  Newspapers 
do  not  at  once  acquire  a  sense  of  balance,  his- 
tory, and  responsibility.  Young  men  do  not 
immediately  spurn  the  financial  opportuni- 
ties of  private  business  in  order  to  train 
for  the  diplomatic  service.  In  short  the  hang- 
over of  isolationism  is  still  with  us. 

We  have  had  Secretaries  of  State  since  the 
end  of  the  war  who  did  not  even  know  the 
geographical  location  of  some  countries  for 
which  they  were  pronouncing  policy.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson,  who  has  had  more 
experience  with  foreign  affairs  than  any  other 
head  of  the  State  Department  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  had  been  in  Europe  briefly  only 
once  between  1938  and  1949,  and  has  never 
been  in  Asia  since  the  early  nineteen-twenties. 
Dean  Rusk,  who  is  in  charge  of  Far  Eastern 
policy  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  officials  in  the 
Department,  has  never  been  in  the  Far  East. 
These  men  are,  of  course,  backstopped  by 
officials  who  have  devoted  long  years  to  the 
Foreign  Service,  but  it  would  not  be  accurate 
to  imply  that  our  personnel  or  our  political 
institutions  have  experience  equal  to  their 
terrible  responsibilities. 

The  remarkable  thing,  on  the  whole, 
is  not  that  we  do  so  badly  but  that  we 
do  as  well  as  we  do.  The  British  had 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  which  to 
adjust  their  education,  their  institutions,  and 
their  mentality  to  the  leadership  of  the 
nations.  We  have  had  about  a  decade,  which 
is  barely  long  enough  to  acquire  allies  worth 
irritating. 

And  incidentally,  someone  could  write  a 
lively  article  on  Why  Our  Allies  Irritate  Us! 


The  British  Disagree  with  Us 

Ernest  Borneman 


To  arrive  in  England  at  the  height  of 
the  Korean  crisis,  and  to  listen?  month 
after  month,  to  English  talk  about  it, 
is  an  extraordinary  experience  for  a  visitor 
from  Canada.  Jan  Masaryk's  retort  to  the 
old  definition  of  Czechoslovakia  as  a  bridge 
between  East  and  West  gets  paraphrased  and 
quoted  back  at  you  so  often  that  you  begin 
to  feel  there  is  a  sinister  conspiracy  of 
punsters  at  work. 

"Ah/'  they  say,  "so  you're  from  Canada. 
Well,  your  country  has  always  been  a  bridge 
between  us  and  America,  but  now,  I  suppose, 
it's  going  to  be  the  bridge  between  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  you  say  to  forestall  the  rest.  "That's 
the  trouble  with  bridges.  Everybody  walks 
over  you."  Then  there  are  great  gusts  of 
laughter,  and  more  questions,  and  if  you're 
lucky,  there'll  be  a  round  on  the  house. 

All  this  helps  to  bring  home  the  fact  that 
Britain  is  no  longer  an  island  of  reticence. 
People  will  now  turn  to  you  in  busses,  shops, 
pubs,  and  queues,  at  the  mere  sound  of  a 
voice  with  a  half- American  accent,  to  ask 
what  you  think  of  Korea,  of  the  strikes,  of  the 
Government,  of  China,  the  UN,  and  the 
nine-shillings-in-the-pound  income  tax. 

After  you've  listened  to  a  few  hundred 
Englishmen  in  this  manner,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don but  in  the  industrial  towns  of  the  north 
and  the  farming  villages  of  the  south,  you  get 


the  impression  of  a  very  definite  solidarity 
in  British  thought  and  a  very  definite,  though 
polite  and  even  indulgent,  distrust  of  what 
we  are  up  to  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
To  say,  then,  that  the  British  don't  sym- 
pathize with  certain  aspects  of  American 
policy  in  Korea  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  would 
be  kinder  to  say  that  they  sympathize  with 
some,  but  understand  none. 

I  began  to  take  notes  on  what  was  being 
said  around  me  when  my  wife  came  home 
one  afternoon  last  fall  and  handed  me  a  beau- 
tifully packaged  half-pound  box  of  China 
tea  which  she  had  bought  at  the  local  grocery 
shop  where  we  had  to  register  for  our  rations 
when  we  arrived  in  London. 

"Look,"  she  said.  "You  carry  history  in 
your  palm.  I  asked  the  man  at  the  store  if  it 
was  aggressive  China  tea  or  defensive  China 
tea,  and  he  said  'Ma'am,  that  tea  is  shipped  by 
a  British  firm  in  Hong  Kong.  You  can  start 
worrying  about  aggression  when  the  China- 
men land  at  Dover.'  So  I  said,  'I'm  a 
Canadian  and  on  our  side  of  the  water  we 
have  a  lot  of  people  who  think  there's  a  war 
going  on  and  maybe  the  Chinese  started  it.' 
And  what  do  you  think  he  said  to  that? 
'Ma'am  don't  talk  to  me  like  Mr.  Attlee. 
Seems  to  me  there  are  lots  of  our  boys  in 
Korea,  but  I  haven't  heard  of  no  Koreans 
marching  down  Whitehall  yet,  or  of  no 
Chinamen  marching  on  Washington  either.'  " 


Ernest  Borneman,  a  Canadian  novelist  and  former  civil  servant,  studied  in  England  in 
the  thirties  and  last  year  returned  there  to  write  documentary  films,  a  job  which  has 
brought  him  in  close  contact  with  various  departments  of  the  British  government. 
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That  night  we  told  the  story  to  a  party 
of  film  people  at  a  producer's  house  but 
found  to  our  abashed  surprise  that  it 
flopped  dismally  as  a  joke  and  got  us  instead 
into  an  unexpectedly  fierce  discussion  on 
foreign  policy. 

"Look,  sir,"  said  a  young  actor,  who,  as 
we  later  discovered,  had  done  some  active 
canvassing  on  behalf  of  his  local  Tory  can- 
didate during  the  last  by-election.  "If  a 
United  Nations  army  made  up  of  Russians, 
Chinese,  and  Turks  had  occupied  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  were  advancing  toward  the  49th  parallel, 
don't  you  think  Canada  would  be  justified  in 
intervening  before  the  foreigners  crossed  your 
border?  And  would  you  call  that  aggression 
on  your  part?" 

To  answer  such  questions  by  referring  to 
the  UN  definition  of  aggression  is  of  no 
avail,  for  most  Britons,  and  especially  those 
to  the  right  of  the  Government,  share  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Senator  Taft,  that  we 
were  drawn  into  the  Korean  war  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter.  But  whereas  Mr.  Taft 
was  mainly  concerned  with  our  "delusion"  as 
to  UN  power  "which  has  never  existed  under 
the  Charter,"  Britain,  which  has  long  recog- 
nized Communist  China,  feels  that  the  pres- 
ence of  an  illegal  Chinese  representative  and 
the  absence  of  the  Soviet  delegate,  whether 
by  his  own  choosing  or  not,  has  invalidated 
the  Security  Council's  decision  on  Korea. 

At  first,  on  hearing  these  arguments  pre- 
sented, one  assumes  that  they  are  just  so 
much  technical  double-talk  and  that  the 
British,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  really  share 
one's  own  views.  It  takes  a  while  to  find  out 
that  they  mean  precisely  what  they  say  and 
that  there  is  no  trace  either  of  compromise  or 
of  bent  arguments  in  their  logic. 

American  opinion  has,  of  course,  been  par- 
ticularly outraged  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  Soviet  veto,  but  a  great  many  British  ob- 
servers, especially  those  associated  with  the 
United  Nations  Association  and  the  Liberal 
party,  who  are  hardly  more  sympathetic  to 
Soviet  policy  than  their  American  counter- 
parts, feel  that  the  veto  was  precisely  the  one 
mechanism  in  the  UN  machinery  which  made 
it  fit  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  conciliation 
rather  than  of  coercion.  The  acceptance  of 
the  American  proposal  to  by-pass  the  veto  in 
the  Security  Council  therefore  "was  as  impor- 
tant as  the  intervention  in  Korea,"  said  an 
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editorial  in  the  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian. 
"It  broke  one  of  the  basic  principles  on 
which  the  United  Nations  was  founded— the 
unanimity  of  the  Great  Powers." 

II 

It  took  me  several  months  of  argument 
to  accept  the  fact  that  this  line  of  logic 
represents  a  considerable  cross  section  of 
articulate  public  opinion.  As  the  mother 
of  parliamentary  democracy,  it  would  appear, 
Britain  does  care  about  a  flaw  in  technical 
procedure,  whether  at  Westminster  or  at 
Lake  Success;  and  amazingly  enough  it  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  to  catch  popular 
fancy  and  stay  there.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  Britain,  as  an  island  power,  has  always 
had  to  intervene  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
when  she  found  the  balance  of  power  dis- 
turbed there,  and  you  come  to  understand 
the  two  foundations  of  British  attitude  to  the 
UN  on  one  side  and  China  on  the  other. 

Seeing  her  own  past  reflected  in  China's 
present,  Britain  sees  China's  intervention  in 
Korea  as  an  act  of  political  logic  and  stra- 
tegic necessity.  This  entails  no  sympathy 
with  communism;  nor  is  the  fact  that  British 
soldiers  are  fighting  and  dying  in  Korea  ever 
allowed  to  detract  from  the  freely  expressed 
view  that  China  had  no  choice  but  to  inter- 
vene when  it  became  obvious  that  the  UN 
forces  were  going  to  occupy  North  Korea. 

To  attribute  Britain's  frank  sympathy  with 
China  to  such  economic  or  political  reasons 
as  Hong  Kong's  China  trade  or  India's  posi- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  is  to  misinterpret 
the  whole  process  by  which  British  public 
opinion  is  formed.  Sir  Andrew  McFadyean, 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  party's  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  therefore  spoke,  I  feel,  for 
all  parties  when  he  said:  "Occasions  arise 
when  a  form  of  government  may  be  estab- 
lished by  rebellion  against  intolerable  injus- 
tice, as  happened  in  the  eighteenth  century 
when  the  North  American  Colonies  threw 
off  the  British  yoke,  and  as  has  happened  in 
the  twentieth  with  the  overthrow  of  an  ineffi- 
cient and  corrupt  regime  in  China.  In  the 
one  case  the  effective  government  of  the 
United  States  secured  recognition;  in  the 
other,  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  is  en- 
titled to  similar  treatment." 

Mr.  Leonard  Constantine,  a  missionary  who 
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returned  to  England  last  year  after  nearly 
twenty  years  in  China  and  broadcast  a  series 
of  talks  over  the  government-owned  BBC 
network,  was  even  more  outspoken  when  he 
said:  "For  China  to  give  moral  and  physical 
support  [to  Communists  in  Korea,  Indochina, 
the  Philippines,  and  Malaya]  seems  natural, 
and  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
aggression  than  are  American  attempts  to 
foster  the  democratic  way  of  life." 

This  opinion,  I  found,  was  shared  by  large 
sections  of  the  British  clergy.  One  of  the  pas- 
toral letters  sent  out  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  China,  for  instance, 
made  a  point  of  declaring  their  explicit 
opposition  to  "imperialism,  feudalism,  and 
bureaucratic  capitalism"  and  their  support  of 
the  Communist  government's  program  of 
"national"  independence  and  "social  re- 
form." 

The  Official  Yearbook  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  year  1951  said  even  more 
recently  that  "In  general,  the  behavior  of  the 
Communist  armies  to  the  civil  population 
was  so  much  better  than  that  of  the  average 
Chinese  army  that  they  won  much  sympathy." 
It  went  on  to  say  that  "A  clause  in  the  new 
Constitution  guarantees  religious  freedom" 
and  that  "Churchmen  regard  the  present  sit- 
uation as  a  challenge  to  their  faith  and  some 
see  in  it  a  new  opportunity." 

To  understand  the  logic  of  these  state- 
ments one  has  to  go  back  to  1948  when  a 
report  to  the  Church  Assembly  reminded  the 
British  clergy  that  the  Allies  in  1945  had 
dropped  on  Japan  lists  of  Japanese  cities 
which  might  expect  bombing  and  that  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  had  not  been  on  the 
lists.  "Even  if  we  have  forgotten,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Chinese  have  not,"  said  Mr. 
H.  W.  Heckstall-Smith.  "After  the  broken 
promise  of  the  Allies  in  1945,  the  Chinese 
were  bound  to  distrust  in  1950  the  United 
Nations  promise  that  the  Manchurian  border 
would  not  be  crossed.  Once  the  38th  parallel 
was  crossed  by  United  Nations  forces,  the 
Chinese  government  was  bound  to  act  as  it 
did." 

This  complete  acceptance  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  Chinese  case  used  to  puzzle  me  at  the 
beginning  as  much  as  it  continues  to  puzzle 
most  Americans  on  their  first  visit  to  Britain. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  accepted  if  Brit- 
ish policy  is  to  be  understood  as  something 


else  than  Socialist  sympathy  with  Chinese 
communism. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  sillier  than 
to  assume  that  Britain's  trade  union  planners 
have  much  in  common  with  Mao's  China. 
Paradoxically  enough,  it  is  the  Labor  party, 
and  particularly  its  left  wing  of  disenchanted 
fellow  travelers,  which  is  most  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Mao's  policies,  and  it  is  the  old  Tory 
group  of  die-hard  empire-builders,  or  what 
there's  left  of  it,  which  shows  most  sympathy 
with  present-day  China. 

Ill 

We  had  lunch  recently  with  a  survivor 
of  this  almost  extinct  species— a  genu- 
ine Hong  Kong  taipan  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  China  coast,  and 
his  explanation  of  the  situation  out  there 
came  closer  to  Mr.  Wu's  arguments  at  Lake 
Success  than  anything  I  had  heard  hitherto 
in  England. 

"You  must  remember,"  he  said,  "that 
China  has  been  dominated  and  humiliated 
by  us  for  a  century.  We  have  taken  over 
whole  chunks  of  their  country  and  lived  in 
them  as  inviolable  as  gods,  as  irresponsible  as 
their  own  war  lords,  contemptuous  of  their 
own  way  of  life.  Now  they  have  won  a  war 
of  liberation,  tossed  out  the  worst  of  their 
own  war  lords,  and  driven  him  into  his  last 
retreat.  Having  done  all  this  and  regained 
their  status  as  an  organized  world  power,  they 
find  themselves  faced  with  a  new  set  of 
threats  and  humiliations  from  the  West.  At 
Cairo  and  Potsdam  we  agreed  cheerfully  to 
return  the  territories  once  occupied  by  Japan, 
but  now  that  their  defeated  overlord  has 
taken  refuge  there,  we  say,  'Sorry,  boys.  We 
didn't  mean  we'd  return  Formosa  to  China. 
We  meant  we'd  give  it  to  Chiang.'  At  Lake 
Success  we  agreed  that  we  only  wanted  to 
throw  back  the  aggressors  from  South  Korea, 
but  when  we  had  done  so,  we  said,  'Sorry, 
boys.  We  didn't  mean  we  wanted  to  toss 
them  out.  We  meant  we  wanted  their  coun- 
try as  well.'  When  we'd  moved  into  their 
country,  we  promised  that  at  least  their 
power  stations  would  be  left  intact.  But 
when  we  found  that  th*re  were  soldiers  be- 
yond the  power  stations,  men  like  O'Donnell 
said,  'Sorry,  boys.  But  now  we've  got  to  drop 
a  few  bombs  on  Manchuria.'  Are  you  sur- 
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prised  that  they  refuse  to  believe  anything 
we  say  to  them  at  this  stage?" 

"The  point  isn't  whether  I'm  surprised  or 
not.  The  point  is  that  they  moved  into  Korea 
on  their  own  initiative  while  we  moved  in 
on  UN  orders." 

He  thought  this  over  for  a  while  and  then 
brought  out  a  simile  which  reminded  me  of 
what  our  young  actor  friend  had  said  to  us 
a  few  months  before. 

"Suppose  it  had  been  Mexico  instead  of 
Korea  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Japa- 
nese. Suppose  we  had  thrown  the  Japs  out 
at  that  stage  of  the  war  when  the  Russians 
were  still  our  allies.  Suppose  the  U.  S.  had 
occupied  the  North,  down  to  Guadalajara 
and  Tampico,  and  the  Russians  the  South. 
Suppose  the  South  had  then  been  handed 
over  to  a  UN  government  headed  by  Tole- 
dano  and  advised  by  Russian  staff  officers. 
Suppose  the  North,  worried  by  the  Commu- 
nists' rising  influence,  had  marched  against 
them.  Suppose  the  UN  had  sent  an  expedi- 
tionary force  of  Russian  and  Chinese  troops 
to  punish  the  aggressors,  and  suppose  the 
Russo-Chinese  force  had  now  wiped  out  all 
Mexican  opposition  and  were  moving  up  to 
the  U.  S.  border,  all  the  way  from  Texas  to 
Arizona  and  California:  do  you  think  the 
American  people  would  not  have  sent  troops 
across  the  border  in  order  to  protect  their 
country?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  as  UN  members  they 
should  have  bowed  to  a  UN  decision." 

"Exactly.  But  if  the  U.  S.  were  in  the  same 
position  in  which  she  has  now  placed  China, 
she  wouldn't  have  been  allowed  to  join  the 
UN.  In  that  case,  the  UN  would  be  a 
de  facto  alliance  of  an  aggressive  nature." 

"I  think  you're  confusing  attack  with  de- 
fense, and  police  action  with  occupation." 

"That's  an  academic  distinction.  Suppose 
your  Russo-Chinese  force  had  already  occu- 
pied Japan,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  the  Ma- 
rianas, Wake,  the  Marshall  Islands,  Midway, 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Aleutians,  and  the  Kuriles; 
would  you  be  willing  to  consider  all  that  as 
legitimate  for  the  defense  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.? 
Or  would  you  consider  it  as  an  offensive 
chain  directed  at  the  U.  S.  A.?" 

"Do  you  seriously  believe  then  that  the 
U.  S.  is  acting  as  an  offensive  power  in 
Korea?" 

"No,  but  if  I  were  a  Chinese,  I  would." 
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These  are  the  points  which  people  in 
Britain  will  raise  over  and  over  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity,  patience, 
exasperation,  and  despair.  "As  a  Canadian," 
they  will  say,  "can  you  explain  why  in  the 
world  the  Americans  won't  admit  the  Chinese 
to  the  UN  if  they  have  already  admitted  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.?" 

Again  and  again  I  found  myself  quoting 
the  UN  Charter  which  precludes  admission 
of  nations  that  take  recourse  to  aggression  or 
give  assistance  to  aggressor  states.  Once,  in 
an  argument  with  a  young  civil  servant  who 
had  just  returned  from  two  years'  service 
with  the  British  Control  Commission  in 
Germany,  I  quoted  William  Henry  Cham- 
berlin's  meticulous  letter  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  which  he  patiently  recites  the 
salient  passages  of  the  Charter. 

"How  American  that  is!"  said  the  young 
man.  "Just  like  the  Prussians,  only  more 
so!  They  remembered  the  letter  too,  but 
they  always  forgot  the  meaning.  They  sacri- 
ficed the  purpose  to  save  the  damn  machin- 
ery, don't  you  think?  If  you  really  took  Mr. 
Chamberlin  seriously  and  started  applying 
the  Charter  literally,  you'd  have  to  throw 
out  the  entire  Communist  bloc  and  a  good 
many  other  nations  as  well.  Where  would 
that  get  you?  It'd  get  you  a  nice  alliance  of 
anti-Communists,  but  it'd  lose  you  the  one 
thing  the  UN  was  sef  up  for— an  organization 
which  takes  meaning  from  the  fact  that  the 
opposition  is  represented." 

And  he  quoted  Lord  Samuel  who  had  said 
that  afternoon  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  real  danger  sign  would  come  if  Russia 
were  to  withdraw  from  the  UN  and  China 
were  to  refuse  to  join.  "The  only  hope  is  to 
keep  the  situation  fluid,  and  the  Chinese  ap- 
pear to  be  trying  to  do  that  by  referring 
to  their  troops  as  volunteers." 

"But  they  aren't  volunteers,"  I  said. 
"There  you  are!"  said  my  English  friend. 
"There  you  go  taking  things  literally  again. 
The  Chinese  are  an  older  people  than  we 
are  in  Europe,  and  a  lot  older  than  you  in 
North  America.  They've  grown  out  of  that 
kindergarten  stage  in  which  the  world  is 
bound  by  the  sole  alternatives  of  getting 
tough  and  taking  it  lying  down." 
"What's  your  alternative  then?" 
"To  do  exactly  what  the  UN  was  set  up 
for:  let  the  North  Koreans  make  their  case 
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against  Syngman  Rhee.  Let  the  Chinese  make 
their  case  against  the  U.  S.  Let's  play  at 
diplomacy  and  not  at  toy  soldiers.  It's  in 
the  nature  of  nations  to  be  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  more  obstreperous  they  are, 
the  greater  the  need  of  having  them  inside 
the  United  Nations.  What  the  devil  would 
be  the  use  of  a  UN  anyway  if  we  all  behaved 
like  Sunday  school  children?" 

IV 

^TP^his  suspicion  that  a  "tough"  policy  is 
|  the  result  of  petulance  and  inner  un- 
1  .  certainty  runs  right  through  British 
thought  of  all  party-political  shades.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  for  instance,  warned  against 
"the  unwisdom  of  always  employing  the  same 
method— war— to  deal  with  the  same  evil- 
aggression,"  and  quoted  "the  very  modest 
degree  of  success  achieved  by  the  two  last 
sreat  wars  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy"  as  fair  evidence  that  even  preventive 
and  enforcement  action  "is  an  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  method."  By  the  time  a  new 
world  war  will  be  upon  us,  he  argued,  "it 
would  have  been  better  to  allow  the  unsatis- 
factory government  of  North  Korea  to  re- 
place the  equally  unsatisfactory  government 
of  South  Korea  and  deal  with  the  problem 
of  North  Korean  misrule  by  methods  slower 
and  more  indirect,  but  in  the  long  run  more 
satisfactory  than  war." 

And  an  article  in  the  Conservative  Ob- 
server, signed  with  the  pseudonym,  "A  Stu- 
dent of  Europe,"  which,  I  was  told,  hid  "an 
official  source,"  said  during  the  same  week: 
"The  temptation  to  hit  back  with  all  we 
have  is  almost  irresistible.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  resisted."  Even  if  "China  is  acting 
in  collusion  with  Russia  in  a  joint  plan  for 
Communist  world  conquest  .  .  .  even  then,  I 
contend,  war  with  China  must  be  avoided, 
even  at  the  cost  of  temporary  humiliation." 

I  had  not  realized  how  general  this  senti- 
ment was  in  England  until  we  went  to  a 
dance  given  by  the  West  LeAvisham  Labor 
party  at  a  swimming  bath  in  Forest  Hill.  We 
had  gone  there  because  we  had  been  told 
that  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  might  come 
down  to  make  a  policy  statement  of  sorts, 
and  we  were  fascinated  by  the  railway-Gothic 
arches  from  which  balloons  and  Chinese  lan- 
terns hung  suspended,  by  the  five-piece  band 


which  played  strange  native  tunes  like  the 
"Palais  Glide"  on  top  of  the  boarded-up 
swimming  pool,  and  by  a  notice  which  pro- 
claimed that  Mr.  Arthur  Cross,  the  Bath 
Superintendent,  was  opposed  to  all  kinds  of 
"jive,  jitterbug,  and  bebop." 

Young  working  men  in  utility  suits  and 
well-behaved  factory  girls  in  their  best  party 
frocks  were  dancing  sedately  to  "Rudolf  the 
Red-nosed  Reindeer"  when,  of  all  people, 
the  Prime  Minister  walked  in,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Attlee,  and  was  already  halfway 
down  the  hall  before  Mr.  Arthur  Skemngton, 
the  local  MP,  had  discovered  him. 

At  first  all  of  us  were  stunned.  But  after 
a  few  minutes  it"  became  obvious  why  Mr. 
Attlee  had  selected  this  particular  gathering 
to  make  his  first  important  policy  speech  in 
months— he  was  addressing  himself  directly 
to  the  rank-and-file  to  fight  for  his  rearma- 
ment program  and  forestall  the  arguments 
of  his  own  critics  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Party. 

"Denmark,"  he  said,  "in  many  ways  an 
example  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  was 
unarmed  and  completely  unaggressive,  but 
she  was  overrun  by  Hitler.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Communist  creed  that  would 
forbid  the  Russians  doing  the  same." 

"Then  why  waste  money  on  arms?"  asked 
a  voice  behind  me.  And  another  one  added, 
"It  was  the  first  country  to  recover,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister."  A  third  said,  "They  did 
better  than  we  did,"  and  a  fourth  put  in  the 
succinct  five  words,  "They  weren't  bombed, 
sir!" 

It  was  obvious  that,  with  all  respect  paid 
to  him  in  every  other  regard,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  the  meeting  wholly  against  him  on 
that  point. 

Since  then,  the  rebellion  within  the  party 
has  come  out  in  the  open.  Professor 
G.  D.  H.  Cole  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  the 
most  powerful  and  most  respected  voice 
among  Labor  intellectuals,  has  come  out  with 
the  flat  statement  that  he  wants  China  to 
win  the  war,  considers  the  U.  S.  A.  the  guilty 
party  in  Korea,  and  feels  that  the  UN  has 
forfeited  its  right  to  speak  for  law  and  order. 
"If  Great  Britain  gets  dragged  into  war  with 
China  by  the  Americans,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
be  on  the  side  of  China,  and  so,  I  believe, 
will  be  enough  of  my  fellow  countrymen  to 
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make  a  deep  rift  in  our  national  solidarity." 

Thousands  of  letters  have  supported  him; 
a  Peace  Aims  Group  in  the  Parliamentary 
Labor  party,  and  a  number  of  minor  pressure 
groups  of  Labor  members  such  as  the  Victory 
for  Socialism  Group  and  the  Socialist  Europe 
Group,  have  come  out  with  manifestos  of  a 
similar  kind;  Reynolds  News,  a  popular  Sun- 
day paper,  has  for  weeks  carried  signed  let- 
ters from  readers  declaring  their  unwilling- 
ness to  fight  over  Korea;  and  even  the  Ob- 
server has  carried  a  letter  to  this  effect. 

That  this  movement  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  the  left,  the  pacifists,  and  the  cranks 
becomes  again  obvious  from  the  position  of 
the  British  clergy.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  the  special  case  of  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury whose  frank  pro-Soviet  views  have  been 
sufficiently  publicized  the  world  over,  but  it 
is  significant  that  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
was  in  the  chair  when  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  wound 
up  its  conference  at  Bievres,  near  Paris,  with 
a  pastoral  letter  that  flatly  condemned  re- 
armament as  a  danger  to  "peace  and  security 
and  social  justice"  and  argued  that  "a  system 
based  on  a  false  doctrine  cannot  be  over- 
come by  force"  and  must  therefore  be  met 
"by  means  other  than  war." 

Two  weeks  later,  Dr.  R.  Tudor  Jones, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Bangor  University, 
said,  "Today  we  are  asked  to  preach  from 
our  pulpits— this  time  against  Russia.  Six 
years  ago  we  were  asked  to  pray  for  Anglo- 
Soviet  friendship.  .  .  .  This  is  an  attempt 
to  browbeat  us  to  become  echoes  of  the  offi- 
cial warmongers  of  our  times.  I  refuse  to 
become  part  of  it." 

Canon  L.  John  Collins,  preaching  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  said,  "Rearmament  can  be 
at  best  only  a  horrid  necessity.  It  may 
well  be  a  disastrous  mistake."  And  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  the  same  day,  said,  "Re- 
armament leads  to  two  evils— inflation  and 
war.  .  .  .  What  is  the  use  of  providing  for 
work  in  church  and  Sunday  schools  if  they 
and  the  people  they  serve  are  to  disappear  in 
a  few  years?  I  would  bring  rearmament  and 
its  attendant  evils  to  an  end." 

And  then,  in  a  most  remarkable  passage: 
"Military  leaders  say  with  a  shrug  that  the 
French  people,  once  the  most  militant  na- 
tion in  Western  Europe,  will  not  fight.  Our 
own  people  hold  back  from  what  is  called 
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civil  defense.  There  is  the  same  passionate 
desire  for  peace  the  world  over.  .  .  .  The 
drift  to  war  with  the  latest  weapons  is  mad- 
ness." 

How  is  this  to  be  understood?  Is  it  pa- 
cifism?—Not  of  the  traditional  kind.  Is  it  sym- 
pathy with  communism?— Hardly.  But  it  is  a 
total  lack  of  sympathy  with,  and  a  rejoinder 
to,  the  American  concept  of  a  crusade  against 
communism.  Not  because  the  Soviet  threat 
is  less  understood  than  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  but 
precisely  because  the  threat  of  Soviet  attack 
is  so  near  that  by  comparison  with  it  the 
prospect  of  a  Soviet  hegemony  seems  Jittle 
more  than  a  pending  change  of  government 
from  Socialist  to  Communist.  The  concept 
of  losing  a  war  over  "a  difference  of  political 
opinion"  therefore  seems  to  many,  as  a  Lib- 
eral Englishman  put  it  to  me,  "little  short  of 
appalling." 

"But  you  can  hardly  talk  of  opinion,"  I 
said,  "when  it's  a  question  of  survival." 

"If  it  is,"  he  said,  "I'll  stand  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  in  a  Siberian  labor  camp 
than  in  an  atomic  raid  on  London." 

That  this  is  no  isolated  voice  becomes 
obvious  at  any  meeting  of  the  British 
United  Nations  Association.  Their 
booklet  on  "China  and  World  Peace"  is  ex- 
plicit on  the  point:  "We  are  resolutely  op- 
posed to  all  ideas  of  waging  a  war  against 
China,  or  any  other  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  communism." 

During  the  same  week  that  this  booklet 
was  published,  Reynolds  News  used  the  head- 
line "Divided— against  Russia";  Herbert 
Read,  one  of  Britain's  most  respected  art 
critics,  wrote  a  joint  letter  with  Alex  Com- 
fort, the  novelist,  in  which  he  said,  "We 
regard  this  possibility  [occupation  of  Brit- 
ain by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.],  together  with  all  the 
hardships  and  losses  it  entails,  as  preferable 
in  the  present  event  to  the  alternative.  .  .  .  We 
therefore  state  .  .  .  our  personal  intention  to 
refuse  any  participation,  moral  or  physical, 
in  war  between  East  and  West";  the  Reverend 
N.  S.  Power,  in  the  course  of  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  Randolph  Churchill,  said,  "Com- 
munism may  or  may  not  be  worse;  I  do  not 
know.  But  surely  it  is  lunacy  not  to  seek  an 
alternative  to  the  horrors  of  .  .  .  'victory.'  " 

How  widely  spread  and  how  serious  this 
feeling  is  in  Britain  became  clearly  obvious 
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when  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  Hartley  Shaw- 
cross,  found  it  necessary  to  repudiate  it  pub- 
licly by  saying,  "I  know  there  are  some  who 
think  that  the  horror  and  devastation  of  a 
world  war  now  would  be  so  frightful,  who- 
ever won,  and  the  damage  to  civilization  so 
lasting,  that  it  would  be  better  to  submit  to 
Communist  domination.  I  understand  that 
viewr— but  I  repudiate  it." 

The  problem,  as  Alistair  Cooke,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian's  brilliant  American  cor- 
respondent, put  it,  is  simply  one  of  how  to 
justify  to  the  people  the  fighting  of  a  war 
that  cannot  be  won. 

It  can't  be  won,  the  British  feel,  because 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea 
were  twofold— to  repel  the  aggression  of  the 
North  against  the  South,  and  to  create  a  uni- 
fied and  prosperous  Korea.  The  first  objec- 
tive could  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
China's  entry  into  the  war,  and  the  second 
one  can  now  only  be  obtained  either  by  de- 
feating China  or  by  her  own  consent. 

U  |  \ut  to  defeat  China,"  said  a  young 
1— £  man  at  a  Tory  rally,  "means  to  pur- 
I  /  sue  her  beyond  the  Korean  border, 
and  to  do  so  entails  aggression  on  our  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we're  to  depend  on 
China's  consent  to  establish  a  unified  regime 
in  Korea,  we  might  well  wonder  why  we  ever 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  an  armed 
struggle  with  her.  Korea,  after  all,  has  com- 
mon frontiers  with  Manchuria  and  Russia, 
and  it's  obvious  that  neither  the  Chinese 
nor  the  Russians  will  consent  to  a  regime 
they  consider  a  UN  puppet." 

"To  think  that  any  regime  set  up  by  the 
UN  must  needs  be  considered  by  the  Chinese 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  strikes  me  as  a  bit  de- 
featist," I  said. 

"As  long  as  China  is  refused  membership 
to  the  UN  she's  bound  to  consider  any  UN 
regime  as  an  enemy  regime,"  he  said.  "Mean- 
while Korean  villages  are  burnt  by  napalm, 
Korean  fields  remain  untended,  Korean  fac- 
tories are  bombed  out  of  existence,  Korean 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike  are  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  country  is  ruined  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Do  you  honestly  think  this 
is  better  than  even  the  worst  of  Communist 
regimes?" 

"You  open  the  door,"  I  said,  "and  the 
draft  comes  in." 
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"That's  glib,"  he  said.  "Do  you  really  think 
anyone  in  Asia— and  I  don't  mean  China  and 
Korea  alone— will  ever  forget  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  hopeful  words  on  the  democratic 
future  of  Korea  and  his  promises  of  rehabili- 
tation—and now  look  at  the  scorched  earth 
of  the  country.  How  do  you  rehabilitate  the 
dead?" 

From  there,  we  drifted  into  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  MacArthur's  position  in  "his  sanc- 
tuary at  Tokyo,"  as  the  young  Englishman 
called  it.  "Mao  may  have  a  sanctuary  north 
of  the  Yalu  where  he's  been  safe  from  bombs 
for  a  while.  But  MacArthur  has  had  a  sanc- 
tuary where  he's  been  safe  not  only  from 
bombs  but  from  criticism  as  well.  Mao  never 
was  that  lucky.  I  bet  you,  Stalin  talks  dif- 
ferently to  him  than  Truman  to  MacArthur, 
eh?" 

This  accusation,  veiled  or  explicit,  that  the 
General  has  acted  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
ambitions  or,  at  best,  for  the  sake  of  Ameri- 
can expansion  in  the  East,  rather  than  for  the 
President  and  the  United  Nations,  is  so  fre- 
quent in  Britain  as  to  be  monotonous.  But 
the  charge  that  last  fall  he  acted  in  defiance 
of  the  UN  resolutions  and  thus  caused  the 
Chinese  to  intervene  in  self-defense,  dies  hard 
in  Britain— mainly,  I  think,  because  the  only 
two  answers  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
countless  questions  in  Parliament  were  so 
notably  in  contradiction  to  one  another. 

Mr.  E.  Davies,  the  Foreign  Under  Secre- 
tary, said  in  the  House:  "We  have  no  reason 
to  suggest,  and  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sug- 
gested [my  italics],  that  he  [General  Mac- 
Arthur]  has  gone  outside  the  resolutions." 
But  Mr.  Shinwell,  the  Minister  of  Defense, 
speaking  to  a  Labor  audience,  said:  "At  the 
moment  it  would  appear  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  went  beyond  the  objectives  which  we 
understood  to  be  the  objectives  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  affair,  and  that  as  a  result  we 
went  up  to  near  the  Manchurian  border.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  his  intelligence  was  at  fault." 

This  theory  of  faulty  intelligence,  how- 
ever, though  perhaps  meant  charitably,  never 
seems  to  have  found  any  credence  in  Britain. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Shinwell's  speech,  I  had 
dinner  at  the  officers'  mess  of  a  Guards'  regi- 
ment to  which  a  friend  of  mine,  now  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  government's  film  de- 
partments, had  been  attached  during  the  war 
as  combat  photographer,  and  naturally  the 
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conversation  tinned  to  the  General  who  had 
just  issued  that  day  his  fifth  "exclusive" 
press  statement  within  forty-eight  hours. 

It  turned  out  that  the  four  men  at  our 
dinner  table  were  unanimous  in  deploring 
not  so  much  what  the  General  had  said  but 
simply  that  he  had  said  anything  at  all.  Our 
host  used  a  phrase  that  struck  me  as  British 
to  the  point  of  parody:  "Chap  talks  like  a 
damn  woman.  Always  justifying  himself. 
Man's  regular  army.  Ought  to  have  learnt 
by  now  to  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

Yet  there  was  no  criticism  of  the  General's 
professional  ability,  nor  has  there  been  much 
criticism  of  his  generalship  from  any  other 
British  source  that  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Paradoxically  enough,  however,  it  is 
precisely  because  of  Britain's  undisturbed 
confidence  in  the  General's  purely  military 
talents  that  the  most  serious  doubts  over  his 
motives  have  arisen. 

No  one  at  the  dinner  table  that  night,  for 
instance,  had  any  patience  with  Mr.  Shin- 
well's  theory  of  faulty  intelligence.  Everyone 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  General  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  learn  all  about  the 
massed  Chinese  troops  north  of  the  border, 
but  must  have  been  prepared  to  court  tac- 
tical defeat  in  order  to  shake  up  American 
opinion  on  the  larger  strategic  issues  of  the 
war. 

"Formosa  is  basic  to  American  defense 
and  Manchuria  is  basic  to  Japan  as  a  source 
of  raw  material,"  said  our  host.  "If  Congress 
won't  let  MacArthur  fight  for  both,  he  must 
force  their  hand.  Nothing  shakes  up  a  nation 
like  a  bit  of  defeat.  As  a  General  he's  got 
to  teach  those  civilians  in  Washington  that 
Korea  is  indefensible  without  Manchuria, 
and  Japan  is  indefensible  without  Formosa. 
You  either  take  all  four  of  them,  or  you'll 
be  kicked  out  of  them  one  by  one." 

"I'm  sorry,  old  boy,  but  I  can't  follow  you 
on  Formosa,"  said  one  of  the  two  Guards 
officers  who  had  joined  us.  "The  Reds  say 
they  won't  stop  fighting  till  the  Yanks  clear 
out  of  Formosa.  The  Yanks  say  they  never 
were  in  Formosa  and  the  whole  thing  is  a 
Bolshie  propaganda  stunt.  But  if  the  Yanks 
never  were  there,  why  don't  they  let  the 
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Reds  find  out  for  themselves  and  stop  the 
bloody  slaughter  by  just  letting  them  take 
now  what  belongs  to  them  anyway?" 

f~H"^His  conviction  that  even  now  the  war 
can  be  stopped,  and  should  be  stopped, 
1  by  handing  Formosa  over  to  the  Chi- 
nese, stems  from  the  widespread  view,  most 
persuasively  expressed  by  Sir  John  Pratt, 
that  it  was  "the  United  Nations  repudia- 
tion, under  American  pressure,  of  the  prom- 
ise made  in  1943"  that  had  first  caused  China 
to  suspect  the  United  States  of  aggressive 
intentions.  The  UN  decision  to  expel  the 
North  Koreans  from  South  Korea,  though 
technically  dubious  because  of  the  vote  given 
by  what  many  Englishmen  regarded  as  an 
illegal  Chinese  representative,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  required  Soviet  vote,  had  been 
viewed  with  suspicion  but  restraint.  But  when 
MacArthur's  forces,  not  satisfied  with  ful- 
filling their  proclaimed  intention  of  merely 
repelling  the  aggressor  from  South  Korea,  had 
moved  into  North  Korea,  a  country  tied  to 
China  by  mutual  defense  interests,  China 
had  —  according  to  this  view  —  reluctantly 
agreed  to  come  to  her  assistance.  When  Mac- 
Arthur's  forces  had  still  refused  the  Chinese 
armistice  terms,  China  had  been  forced  to 
take  up  defensive  positions  south  of  the  38th 
parallel. 

The  "linchpin"  of  the  whole  struggle,  how- 
ever, remained  Formosa,  because  China's 
very  survival  depended  on  control  of  the 
island. 

"The  strategic  importance  of  Formosa," 
said  Sir  John  Pratt  in  a  letter  to  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  con- 
trol of  this  island  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  dominate  the  main- 
land and  attempt  to  force  a  Kuomintang 
government  once  more  on  the  Chinese 
people.  What  is  at  issue  is  the  survival  of 
China  as  a  sovereign  independent  nation." 

What  does  all  this  amount  to?  A  wide  gulf, 
not  of  ultimate  purpose  but  certainly  of 
interpretation  of  facts;  a  gulf  so  deep  that 
all  attempts  to  bridge  it  by  means  of  higher 
diplomacy  are  wasted  until  we  have  learned 
to  understand  one  another's  logic. 


People  Leave 
Skulls  with  Me 


Loren  C.  Eiseley 


Draivings  by  Bernarda  Bryson 


Archaeologists,  during  the  course  of 
f\  their  lives,  see  and  hear  many  strange 
/  m  things,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  sci- 
entific men  keeps  them  for  the  most  part 
silent.  They  have  good,  if  not  superior, 
rationalizations  for  the  things  they  do.  No 
layman  would  dare  impugn  their  motives.  I, 
for  example,  have  a  certain  number  of  skulls 
in  my  possession.  As  I  write  I  can  see  four 
on  the  shelf  above  me.  I  know  of  two  cer- 
tainly hidden  in  my  filing  cabinet,  and  there 
is  a  beautiful  fragment  on  my  desk  which  is 
often  fondled  by  visitors  who  are  unaware  of 
its  human  significance. 

Now  as  it  happens  I  am  fortunate.  I  prac- 
tice a  trade  which  enables  me  to  keep  these 
objects  about  in  a  perfectly  logical  and  open 
manner.  I  have  not  murdered  to  possess  them, 
and  if  one  or  two  were  acquired  in  dark  and 
musty  places  my  motives,  as  I  have  hinted, 
are  beyond  reproach.  As  an  archaeologist  I 
can  be  both  a  good  citizen  and  a  frequenter 
of  graveyards. 

It  was  different  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  finally  led  me  to  question  my  own 
motives  as  a  skull  collector.  He  was  a  lawyer 
but  that,  perhaps,  has  little  to  do  with  the 
tale.  I  knew  him  as  an  austere,  high-collared 
member  of  the  bar— a  moral  and  upright 
citizen— but  that,  I  am  afraid,  has  little  to  do 
with  it  either.  The  truth  is  that  the  gentle- 
man left  a  box. 
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He  died,  it  seems,  and  after  the  passage  of 
a  certain  number  of  months  during  which 
the  box  either  lay  undiscovered  in  his  attic 
or,  as  is  more  likely,  circulated  uneasily 
through  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  I  received  a 
call  about  it.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in 
this.  I  was  simply  not  a  policeman.  When 
you  are  the  heir  to  a  considerable  estate  and 
unfortunately  also  have  a  box  to  be  disposed 
of,  you  never  go  to  a  policeman.  You  go 
instead  to  an  archaeologist.  He  is  apt  to  be 
more  understanding  of  human  frailty,  less 
prone  to  dark  suspicions  than  an  officer,  and 
above  all,  he  will  relieve  you  of  the  box. 

If  you  have  ever  wandered  the  streets  of 
a  strange  city  with  a  parcel  of  this  nature, 
you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
very  few  human  beings  who  can  be  trusted 
to  relieve  you  of  such  a  burden  without 
either  screaming  or  making  some  other 
hideous  public  commotion.  Naturally  you 
wish  to  avoid  this.  There  are  only  two 
solutions:  bury  the  box  (an  act  which  can 
lead  to  serious  complications,  including  the 
suggestion  of  guilt)  or  find  an  archaeologist, 
smile  trustingly,  and  deposit  it  in  his  arms. 

The  heirs  in  this  case  pursued  the  inevit- 
able pathway.  They  came  to  me.  The 
legal  gentleman  and  I  had  had  mutual 
friends.  My  profession  was  known.  Perhaps 
the  property  was  really  mine.   Attics,  you 
know,  and  the  things  that  get  into  them.  A 
loan  perhaps?  Some  lodge  doings? 
I  preserved  a  non-committal  air. 
"Uncle  Tobias  was  a  church  man.  He 
would  not  tolerate—" 
Yes,  I  said,  I  knew  that. 
A  nephew  toyed  uneasily  with  the  strings 
of  the  box.  "It  is  very  unlikely  that  his  pro- 
fession would  have  brought  him  into  contact 
with—?" 

"And  him  a  lawyer?"  I  said.  "Nothing  like- 
lier." 

The  niece's  hands  twisted.  "Show  him," 
she  prompted. 

It  was  the  real  thing,  of  course,  and  no 
lodge  fake.  As  fine  a  skull  as  I've  ever 
fondled. 

"You  recognize  it?"  they  cried  hopefully. 
"We  are  glad  to  restore  it  to  your  collection." 
Almost  they  started  up. 

"Hmmmm,"  I  said.  They  subsided  nerv- 
ously. "The  jaw,  you  see.  It  doesn't—" 
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"Doesn't  what?"  the  nephew  challenged. 
"I'm  sure  it's  just  like  you  loaned  it  to  him." 

"It's  not  mine,"  I  said  bluntly,  "and  be- 
sides that  I'll  tell  you  something.  There  are 
two  of  them  —  individually  represented,  I 
mean.  The  jaw  doesn't  fit  the  skull.  It  be- 
longed to  someone  else.  You  can  see  by  the 
color  it's  out  of  a  different  grave." 

"Two  of  them,"  murmured  the  niece. 

"Out  of  a  different  grave,"  repeated  the 
nephew. 

I  waited  patiently.  After  a  time  he  came  to 
the  point.  Some  see  it  more  rapidly  than 
others. 

"I  guess  Uncle  Tobias  was  uh— uh— a  col- 
lector," he  said.  "We  should  now  like  to 
present  his  collection  to  you— or  your  institu- 
tion—anonymously, of  course." 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "Would  you  like  a 
receipt?  Would  you  like  to  take  the  box  back 
with  you?" 

"Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  niece.  "You're 
too  kind.  And  it  will  be  an  anonymous  gift?" 

"We  have  many  of  them,"  I  said.  "Many 
of  them." 

As  they  went  down  the  steps  I  saw  them 
walking  more  lightly.  Their  arms  swung 
better  without  the  burden.  They  ran  to  the 
car  at  the  curb.  On  the  desk  the  skull  waited. 
It  was  a  rich  old  brown,  I  saw  as  my  hand 
werrt  over  it— a  rich  old  mahogany  brown. 
They  needn't  have  been  so  jittery— that  skull 
had  been  hundreds  of  years  underground 
when  Uncle  Tobias  was  born.  But  where  had 
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he  got  it— and  that  jaw  from  another  body? 

"There's  no  accounting,"  I  said,  "for  tastes. 
Tobias  must  have  been  a  collector."  I  said 
it  disapprovingly  to  the  wall  closet.  Then  I 
picked  the  skull  up  and  put  it  inside.  I  was 
not,  you  see,  a  genuine  collector.  My  motiva- 
tions were  purely  scientific  and  unemotional. 

Or  were  they?  I  went  back  to  the  desk  and 
sat  down.  I  could  see  Uncle  Tobias's  long- 
hidden  relic  staring  back  vacantly  at  me 
through  the  glass  door  of  the  cabinet.  It 
would  never  tell  its  secret,  but  it  had  one. 
It  had  a  secret  and  so  had  Uncle  Tobias.  And 
I?  Perhaps  I  was  a  keeper  of  secrets.  Or  of 
orphans,  I  thought,  as  my  eyes  ran  along  the 
shelf  overhead.  And  at  last  I  knew  where  it 
had  begun.  Behind  the  steady  chipping  of 
the  pick  that  began  to  sound  in  my  ears  was 
another  sound— the  creaking  of  weathered 
timbers  and  the  uneasy  movement  of  stormy 
air  in  a  closed  place.  That  would  be  it,  I 
thought  suddenly— the  heads  in  Hagerty's 
barn. 

II 

When  Grandma  was  alone  in  the  kitch- 
en we  used  to  bake  heads  together 
in  the  kitchen  stove.  When  I  first 
approached  her  on  this  matter  she  naturally 
demurred,  but  in  the  end  her  cooking 
enthusiasm  got  the  better  of  her  and  she 
would  line  them  up  like  biscuits  in  a  pie  tin 
and  put  them  in  the  oven.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  Charles  Addams  and  we  never  con- 
ceived of  ourselves  as  monsters.  It  is  probably 
true,  however,  that  it  was  at  this  time  I  de- 
veloped a  mild  antipathy  for  the  normal 
human  skull. 

This  was  not  my  grandmother's  fault.  In 
fact,  at  times,  out  of  some  lingering  religious 
scruple  she  would  protest  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  heads  in  the  oven— opening  the  door 
now  and  then  and  peering  in,  partly  to  see 
that  they  were  properly  done  and  partly  to 
grumble  over  their  strangeness. 

They  were  clay,  burnt  clay,  and  modeled  as 
well  as  a  boy  could  model  skulls  he  had  never 
handled.  Some  ot  them  had  matchstick  teeth 
or  bits  of  pearl  shell  from  broken  buttons. 
The  eyes  were  the  hollow  eyes  of  skulls  and 
the  mandibles  were  shaped  as  I  thought  they 
should  be  shaped,  from  drawings  in  the  red 
brick  museum  that  T  frequented.  As  for  the 


cranium  itself,  practically  everything  I  made 
was  slope-browed  and  primitive.  Even  to- 
day I  am  apt  to  be  faintly  repelled  by  skulls 
with  no  brow  ridges,  or  teeth  of  too  delicate 
a  cast. 

"Mind  you,"  Grandma  would  protest, 
tapping  me  with  a  roasting  fork,  "this  is 
getting  out  of  hand.  Them's  no  ordinary 
heads  in  there  and  no  young'un  can  tell  me 
so.  They've  got  that  look,  they  have.  That 
Darwin  look.  You  be  staying  out  of  that 
building  now.  There's  things  there  wasn't 
intended  to  be  seen— not  by  anybody. 

"You've  got  to  stop  it,  youngster,"  she 
would  say  finally,  and  swing  the  range  door 
shut  with  a  great  clang.  "You've  got  to  stop 
it  'fore  the  Devil  gets  you  by  the  foot.  That 
little  one  there  looks  no  more'n  half  a  man 
Where'd  you  find  him,  boy?  Speak  out 
now.  Not  from  any  book  in  this  house.  I'll 
warrant." 

"No,  Grandma,  honest  not." 

"Where  then?" 

"The  room,  Grandma,  the  room  in  the 
Museum.  I  climbed  up  on  the  railing  and 
looked  close.  His  head  was  just  like  that— 
no  forehead— and  there  was  a  big  card  with 
long  words,  and  there  was  another  head- 
ordinary— a  plain  old  ordinary  head  beside 
him—" 

"T  hat's  enough,  boy,  that's  enough.  They're 
done  now.  Get  'em  out  of  the  house.  Take 
'em  away.  Out  of  doors  now.  And  don't  touch 
'em  till  they  cool." 

I never  did.  I  put  them  in  a  little  bag  I 
carried  and  then  I  went  halfway  down 
the  block  to  Hagerty's  barn.  It  was  an 
old  sagging  weatherbeaten  stable,  locked  up 
and  unused.  I  knew  where  a  board  could 
be  edged  aside,  however,  and  there  was  just 
room  enough  to  scrape  in  and  let  the  board 
drop  in  place  behind  me.  I  always  waited 
then  until  my  eyes  were  adjusted  to  the  light 
that  came  in  through  cracks  and  knotholes. 
In  the  spring  when  the  light  came  in  through 
the  leaves  outside  it  made  a  kind  of  green-lit 
secrecy. 

Then  I  would  take  the  bag  of  heads  in  my 
teeth  and  climb  by  way  of  some  nailed  cross- 
pieces  way  up  into  the  shadows  under  the 
roof.  There  was  a  half-loft  up  there— pretty 
rickety,  but  it  would  still  bear  a  boy's  weight. 
I  could  see  after  a  while,  even  in  that  light, 
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and  then  I  would  open  the  bag  and  take  out 
the  heads. 

No  one  but  Grandma  and  I  ever  saw  them. 
I  hough  I  strove  in  my  modelings  for  pains- 
taking accuracy,  it  was  only  because  without 
it  the  things  seemed  less  real,  less  alive  some- 
how'. They  were  smaller  than  life,  the  size  of 
big  marbles,  perhaps.  Nevertheless  they  had 
a  peculiar  significance  to  me,  a  kind  of  being 
—the  anima  that  exists  in  all  properly  shaped 
miniatures. 

Up  there  under  the  barn  roof  I  laid  them 
out  in  little  rows  along  the  cross-beams.  It 
was  my  museum,  like  the  red  brick  museum 
that  my  grandmother  feared.  Only  in  my 
museum  nothing  was  dead.  It  was  filled  with 
a  kind  of  patient,  unwinking  persistence— the 
persistence  of  a  half-bewitched  league  of 
jack-o'-lantern  faces  waiting  for  me  to  come 
and  sit  with  them  in  the  green  light  high  in 
the  loft. 

In  the  end  I  deserted  them.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  We  moved  away  in  what,  to  my 
mother,  was  a  small  triumph.  I  had  no  lug- 
gage of  my  own  and  no  place  to  conceal  the 
heads. 

I  can  still  remember  that  white,  frosty 
morning  and  the  cold  clatter  of  hoofs  as  the 
cab  rolled  on  its  way  toward  the  station. 
Away  over  the  edge  of  the  trees  I  could  see 
the  broken  wind  vane  on  Hagerty's  stable, 
pointing  steadily,  as  it  always  did,  in  one 
direction,  no  wind  ever  turning  it.  The 
heads  were  there.  They  would  be  there  till 
the  building  fell. 

"We  will  never  come  back  here,  son. 
\  <  ver."  My  mother's  voice  rang  over  the 
cobblestones.  But  all  the  time  I  could  feel 
i  he  secret  drawing  of  those  heads  in  Hagerty's 
stable.  They  would  be  there  in  the  gray  light 
and  the  green  light;  they  would  be  there  till 
the  building  fell. 
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III 

Fainter  than  spider  silk  to  my  near- 
sighted gaze,  the  map  lines  run  under 
the  magnifying  glass  across  a  tumbled 
expanse  of  Southwestern  desert  and  lava  beds. 
Names  like  Big  Hatchet  and  Buckhorn  still 
bring  that  vast  and  ominous  landscape  into 
my  mind.  Though  the  white  man  has  taken 
it,  it  will  never  be  rid  of  the  ghosts  of  its  last 
owners— the  Apache.  It  is  their  bones  that 
lie  in  the  cold  on  nameless  peaks  and  in  the 
red  clay  of  the  washes.  Cochise,  Victorio, 
Nana,  and  Geronimo  will  haunt  it  always.  In 
the  seventies  of  the  last  century  many  men 
died  here.  Dozens  of  others,  the  historians 
say,  were  never  accounted  for— the  desert 
swallowed  them  up.  Old  Mr.  Harney  knew; 
he  had  been  one  of  the  missing.  But  it  was 
from  his  family  that  I  first  got  a  hint  of  his 
story. 

"He  keeps  her  in  the  china  closet,"  one 
of  them  told  me,  "right  with  the  dishes." 

"Kinfolk,"  sniffed  another,  with  a  gesture 
of  distaste. 

"The  skull  of  Aunt  Melvina,"  explained 
a  grandson  with  less  heat.  "He  never  buried 
her." 

"Oh?"  I  said,  puzzled  and  tactful  while  the 
relatives  all  chattered  together.  They  would 
have  to  make  it  clear.  I  had  come  at  their 
invitation. 

"He  liked  meeting  you,"  they  finally  got 
out  in  chorus.  "We  think  maybe  you  could 
influence  him." 

"Influence?"  I  said. 

"The  skull,"  they  countered.  "He  won't 
bury  it.  But  he's  curious  about  your  work. 
Maybe  you  could  persuade  him  to  give  it  to 
you.  He's  restless  about  it.  Old,  you  know, 
quite  old.  We  don't  like  having  her  there. 
It  isn't  right.  Nor  proper.  People  say—" 
They  tapped  their  heads  in  unison  like  little 
marionettes. 

UTTt  was  barbed  wire,"  Mr.  Harney  said, 
■  "it  was  barbed  wire  finished  our  world." 
|  He  was  eighty  years  old,  and  the  skull 
lay  on  the  table  before  us.  We  sat  silent,  gaz- 
ing out  into  the  clear  white  desert  sunlight. 
Eighty  years,  I  thought,  and  reached  out  and 
turned  the  skidl  gently  over.  Years  of  smok- 
ing pistols  and  Apaches  riding  fast  through 
the  narrow  arroyos. 
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"You  have  lived  a  long  life,"  I  said.  He 
sighed  then,  and  began  talking— the  merest 
wisp  of  a  sound.  I  leaned  forward  to  catch 
it. 

"Six  years  in  that  valley  after  the  haul  from 
Texas,  and  me  a  youngster  of  ten.  Mother 
dead  on  the  trail.  Her  younger  sister,  Aunt 
Melvina,  raised  me— the  old  man  meanin' 
well  but  ridin'— ridin'  most  of  the  time.  It 
took  plenty  ridin'  to  hold  things  together 
without  the  wire. 

"Sure,  we  knew  there  was  Apaches  in  the 
hills,  always  was.  But  people  had  a  way  of 
stickin'.  A  way—"  he  paused  and  reached  out 
as  if  to  touch  the  nearest  blue  hill— "as 
though  they  liked  somethin'  there— the  air, 
maybe,  so  clear,  or  all  that  land  at  sunset,  or 
maybe  the  feel  of  it,  no  fence  from  Texas  to 
the  Big  Horns.  Or  maybe,  like  me,  you  had 
just  followed  along  'cause  your  people  was 
moving  and  they  was  your  people  and  you 
didn't  go  askin'  'em  why  their  names  changed 
alon£  those  little  roads  from  the  East. 

"Melvina  was  young  and  pretty  with  hair 
like  the  sheen  on  a  blackbird's  feather,  and  as 
good  to  me  as  my  own  mother.  Young 
enough  to  play  and  imagine  things  the  way 
a  kid  will.  When  my  father  was  gone  she 
used  to  play  in  the  yard  with  me.  Aaahh"— 
the  old  man  got  out  something  between  a 
sigh  and  a  groan— "it  didn't  last  long. 

"One  night  Pa  didn't  come  home.  Nobody 
knows  what  that  means  any  more.  They 
can't.  The  miles  of  darkness  creeping  in,  and 
a  woman  and  a  kid  sittin'  in  a  shack  waitin' 
for  a  man  that  ain't  comin'  back  no  more. 
You  sit  there  and  you  dassent  light  the  light 
for  fear  of  drawin'  em.  And  all  the  time  you 
know  they  know  about  you,  and  it's  no  good, 
they'll  take  their  time. 

"They  got  us  in  the  morning,  in  the  first 
light,  with  Melvina  standin'  out  there  lookin' 
for  Pa.  One  of  'em  just  picked  her  off  out  of 
the  bushes.  I'm  old,  but  I've  never  got  it  out 
of  my  head,  so  that  sometimes  I  see  it  like 
now,  with  people  and  things  of  years  later  all 
shadows,  and  just  me  with  my  hand  at  my 
mouth,  and  that  shot.  She  stood  there  a 
minute  all  young  and  pretty  with  her  hands 
stretched  out  to  me.  And  all  that  love  flowed 
up  in  her  a  minute  and  held  her  as  if  she 
wouldn't  fall,  and  I  ran  toward  her  not 
thinkin'  of  anything  except,  as  a  kid  will, 
that  in  the  circle  of  such  love  I  must  be  safe. 


"And  then  she  just  gave  a  little  sigh  and 
that  light  went  out  of  her  and  she  pitched 
face  down  into  a  clump  of  prickly  pear.  They 
took  me  then,  squalling  and  kicking,  and  put 
me  on  a  horse.  After  that  I  was  an  Apache 
till  I  was  fifteen." 

The  faded  old  eyes  turned  slowly  over 
the  whole  compass  of  the  horizon  as 
though  they  remembered  every  peak 
and  gully.  He  didn't  offer  to  go  on. 
"Mr.  Harney,"  I  chided. 
"Mexico,"  he  said.  "We  rode  into  Old 
Mexico.  They  was  Victorio's  men.  And  I 
learned  to  be  an  Apache.  Kids  learn  quick. 
That's  why  I  lived.  Ride,  shoot,  steal.  Live 
on  nothing.  Trust  nobody,  and  keep  ridin'— 
keep  ridin'.  South  of  the  border,  north  of 
the  border,  it  was  all  the  sa-me. 

"Apaches!  Y'know  son,  that's  a  joker.  We 
wasn't  Apaches.  We  was  a  way  of  life.  We 
lived  so  hard  that  half  the  kids  in  camp  was 
stolen.  Most  of  'em  Mexicans,  gotten  south 
of  the  border.  Raised  Apaches.  It  was  the 
only  way  to  keep  our  strength  up. 

"Maybe  I  was  a 
little  old.  Maybe  I  re- 
membered too  much. 
Anyhow  I  used  to 
see  Victorio  watching 
me."  Again  he  paused, 
searching  his  memo- 
ries. "You  know,  in 
the  end  I  didn't  hate 
them.  I  was  beginning 
to  look  at  it  the  way 
they  did,  and  to  nurse 
the  same  feelings.  I'd 
been  shot  at  a  lot  and 
seen  Indian  families  and  kids  I  knew  dis- 
appear. In  the  end  I  would  have  stayed  with 
them,  I  guess.  I  spoke  the  language  by  then.  I 
could  get  along."  He  stopped  and  whispered 
to  himself  a  moment  in  syllables  that  were 
not  English.  Then  he  went  on. 

"Victorio  must  have  thought  different. 
Either  that  or  he'd  taken  a  shine  to  me— I 
never  knew.  He  was  a  great  warrior  and 
Geronimo  was  nothing  compared  to  him.  He 
was  hard,  but  there  was  a  kind  of  bigness  in 
him.  When  I  was  fifteen  we  were  sitting  on 
our  horses  one  day  looking  down  into  a  little 
town  from  the  hills.  I  could  see  people  in  the 
streets,  and  smoke  in  chimneys.  We  watched 
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it  like  animals  must  watch  people— curious 
and  sharp  and  wild.  I  watched  like  everyone 
else,  ready  to  vanish  at  the  least  sign  of 
danger. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew,  Victorio  had 
edged  his  horse  up  beside  me.  'Those  are 
your  people,'  he  said  soft  and  low  and  search- 
ing my  face  with  his  eyes.  'Do  you  re- 
member?' 

"And  I  looked  at  him  and  was  afraid,  and 
suddenly  the  face  of  Melvina  came  to  me  and 
I  looked  back  at  him,  speaking  Apache,  and 
I  said,  'Yes,  I  remember.' 

"And  he  nodded,  a  little  sad,  and  said, 
'They  are  your  people.  Go  down  to  them.' 
Then  he  spoke  a  word  behind  me  and  the 
thirty  people  of  his  band  were  gone. 

"  I  don't  know  how—'  I  said.  'My  people,' 
I  said,  and  stopped.  It  came  to  me  that  all 
the  people  I  had  Avere  Apache,  and  that  I 
was  Apache,  too. 

"Not  a  muscle  of  Victorio's  face  moved, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  what  he  did  then. 
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'Those  are  your  people,'  he  said  pointing. 
'We  killed  your  father  and  the  black-haired 
one.  The  white  men  will  take  care  of  you. 
You  are  not  one  of  us.'  With  that  he  whirled 
his  horse.  I  never  saw  him  again. 

"After  a  little  while  I  picked  my  way  down 
and  spoke  some  words  of  English.  It  was  slow 
work,  like  an  old  hinge  squeaking  in  the 
wind.  People  came  up  to  me  and  stared  at 
my  rags  and  at  the  pony." 

Harney  paused,  considering,  then  he  said 
flatly,  "It  wasn't  so  uncommon  then— chang- 
ing sides  like  that.  There  was  room  for  two 
lives,  and  sometimes  you  had  no  choice.  I  got 
to  be  a  white  man  even  if  I  was  a  little  late 
catchin'  up.  It  was  really  about  the  same  life: 
ride,  shoot,  kill.  No  difference,  really,  none 
to  amount  to  anything.  Not  then,  anyhow." 

His  eyes  came  almost  shut  against  the 
midday  heat  shimmer  that  was  begin- 
ning to  roil  the  air  out  on  the  flats. 
I  was  afraid  he  was  beginning  to  lose  interest 
and  go  to  sleep.  I  pushed  the  skull  toward 
him.  "The  skull,  Mr.  Harney,"  I  prodded. 
"You  promised  to  tell  me  about  the  skull. 
It's  a  nice  thing.  Well  cared  for,  too.  A 
woman  I  take  it.  Young.  You  can  tell  by  the 
basilar  suture.  See?" 

His  eyes  opened  a  little  way,  defensively, 
I  thought. 

"Aahh,"  he  said  again  in  that  voice  I  was 
beginning  to  learn  meant  something  hurt 
him.  "It  was  afterward,  sometime,  that  the 
thought  came  to  me.  I  rode  back  to  the  old 
place.  Nobody  had  been  there  all  those  years. 
And  I  found  her— a  few  little  bits  of  white 
bone,  that  is,  and  the  skull  in  a  drift  of  sand 
with  the  prickly  pear  grown  over  it.  The 
hair,"  and  with  this  he  put  up  a  careful, 
stroking  finger,  "was  all  gone.  You  wouldn't 
think  it  would  go  away  so  fast.  For  a  while  I 
looked  around. 

"Then  it  came  on  me  I  should  bury  her— 
and  she  out  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  among 
bone-cracking  coyotes  so  long.  But  what  was 
there  to  bury,  really?  And  besides  this  is  a 
big  wide  land  where  you  see  miles  as  long  as 
you  can  see  at  all.  Every  day  of  your  life  you 
see  that  way.  And  it  is  hard  to  be  under- 
ground afterward.  I  had  lived  on  the  land 
enough  to  know. 

"In  the  end  I  knew  I  couldn't  bury  her 
there.  She  was  the  only  kin  I  had,  so  I  took 
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her  up  carefully  and  rode  back  with  her.  I 
figured  at  first  maybe  I'd  have  it  done  in  a 
proper  ceremony  with  a  churchyard  and  a 
preacher  to  ease  it  a  little. 

"But  then  I  couldn't.  I  couldn't  face  up  to 
it.  I  kept  putting  it  off  and  getting  that  feel- 
ing that  if  I  did  bury  her  she  would  go  away; 
that  she  wouldn't  be  real  any  longer.  I  settled 
on  this  place  finally  and  I  kept  Melvina  safe 
in  the  china  closet.  She  never  had  to  be 
afraid  any  more,  and  she  could  look  out 
through  the  glass.  Sometimes  I  talked  to  her. 

"I'm  a  grown  man,  but  that  I  did  not  get 
over,  do  you  see— though  I  know  all's  dark 
in  the  grave  and  this  is  cold  bone  on  the  table 
top.  I  have  a  wife  and  sons,  but  this  I  will 
not  bear— that  they  should  put  her  under  the 
ground  with  me." 

He  reached  out  and  clutched  my  wrist  and 
I  cursed  my  easy  juggling  with  anatomy  a 
moment  before.  One  of  the  family  made  a 
sign  to  me  from  the  doorwray. 

I  stood  up  then  and  took  his  hand  and 
said  quickly,  by  way  of  comfort,  "She  will  not 
want  to  look  through  the  glass  at  strange 
faces.  Let  her  go  with  you.  One  can  stay  too 
long  in  the  sun." 

"Aahh,"  he  said  blindly,  and  took  her  back 
into  his  hands,  fumbling.  "It's  plain  you  are 
not  one  of  the  open  people,  or  you  would  not 
say  that.  It's  the  wire,"  he  said,  his  voice  sub- 
siding once  more  to  a  thin  whisper  that 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  grass  beside  us. 
"It's  the  wire  that's  made  a  difference.  No 
wire  from  Texas  to  the  Big  Horns.  It  was 
all  space  and  bright  sun." 

A  granddaughter  led  him  away. 

IV 

T wouldn't  have  taken  old  man  Harney's 
skull,  even  if  he  had  offered  it  to  me,  for 
m  anything  in  the  world.  He  had  assumed 
a  personal  responsibility  there  that  was  not 
transferable.  I  knew  too  much  of  the  story, 
and  yet  I  was  not  part  of  it.  Young  Aunt 
Melvina  would  have  haunted  me.  Not 
physically,  perhaps,  but  with  that  kind  of 
intangible  loneliness  that  comes  of  knowing 
about  events  behind  you  in  time  that  you  can 
never  alter  or  intrude  within,  and  yet  there  is 
somebody  there  you  know  or  love,  or  wish 


greatly  to  have  comforted,  but  it  is  back 
behind  you  and  of  all  things  the  loneliest. 
So  I  left  Harney  with  that  burden  as  all  men 
are  left  with  it.  It  was  his  time,  and  he  would 
have  to  deal  with  it  as  best  he  could. 

Now,  years  later,  I  have  some  intimation 
of  the  emotions  that  had  shaken  him.  I  get 
them  all  out:  the  massive  unknown  skull  I 
once  rescued  from  a  medical  dissecting  room 
and  which  bears  the  look  of  the  Cro-Magnon 
past  about  it;  I  touch  with  fondness  a  min- 
eralized skull  vault  whose  age  I  can  never 
prove  but  that  rolled,  I  well  know,  for  ages 
in  the  glacial  gravels  of  the  Platte.  I  look 
at  them  all,  these  silent  masks  whose  teeth  I 
have  mended,  and  whose  mortal  rags  I  have 
bolstered  with  preservatives.  Where  will  they 
go  after  the  years  of  comfort— these  fading, 
anonymous  individuals  who  have  somehow 
come  to  have  a  claim  upon  me?  Scientifically 
they  are  worthless,  for  museums  scrutinize 
with  ever  greater  care  the  credentials  of  the 
bones  which  are  donated  to  their  skull  rooms. 

What  chance  has  a  dissecting  room  speci- 
men without  a  pedigree?  Should  I  hide  him 
as  Tobias  did,  in  the  attic,  and  hope  for  a 
kinder  time?  Should  I  seek  to  protect  him 
by  surreptitiously  introducing  him  into  a 
cemetery  vault?  Well,  you  see  the  problem. 

And  it's  a  burden,  too.  I  realize  it  more  as 
I  get  older,  and  I  know,  now,  why  Tobias 
the  lawyer  left  that  unrecorded  legacy  in  his 
attic.  What  else  could  he  do?  Most  people 
don't  look  at  these  things  in  the  same  way, 
and  it's  just  as  well  they  don't.  Otherw  ise 
we'd  be  like  certain  Indian  tribes  who  had  to 
move  the  cemetery  with  them  when  (hey 
migrated.  The  attitude  is  easier  to  catch  than 
you  think.  I  know  two  men  who  have  mo\  ed 
dead  wives. 

Generally  I  can't  refuse  skulls  that  are 
offered  to  me.  It's  not  that  I  am  morbid,  or 
a  true  collector,  or  that  I  need  many  of  them 
in  my  work.  It  is  just  that  in  most  cases, 
people  being  what  they  are.  I  know  the 
skulls  are  safer  with  me.  Call  it  a  kind  of 
respect  for  the  bones,  ingrained  through  long 
habit.  That,  I  guess,  is  the  reason  I  keep 
those  two  locked  in  the  filing  cabinet— they're 
delicate,  and  not  in  a  position  to  defend 
themselves.  So  I  look  out  for  them.  I'd  do 
as  much  for  you. 
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|f]T  Before  I  can  agree  to  support  the  cam- 
^yj  paign  that  Mr.  Drake  launched  in  the 

March  Harper's  he  will  have  to  make  some 
stipulations.  If  he  gets  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment out  of  the  red  by  restricting  or 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege,  will  he  or 
won't  he  increase  its  efficiency?  Time  was 
when  a  letter  I  posted  in  Cambridge  early 
Monday  afternoon  would  be  delivered  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday.  That  time  is  no 
more.  I  can  make  tolerably  sure  that  it  will 
be  delivered  on  Wednesday  by  putting  a 
special  delivery  stamp  on  it  and  so  paying 
eighteen  cents  postage  on  a  letter  or  twenty- 
one  cents  on  Easy  Chair  copy.  Otherwise 
delivery  is  by  guess  and  by  God,  though 
never  so  bad  as  it  is  in  the  other  direction. 
From  New  York  to  Cambridge  without  a 
special  delivery  stamp  you  may  get  an  occa- 
sional birdie  of  four  days  but  par  is  five  and 
few  ever  shoot  it.  Squanto  and  Massasoit  fre- 
quently beat  that  in  the  sixteen-twenties.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  age  the  stock  in  the 
Boston  post  office  or  the  one  at  Harvard 
Square.  But  it  seems  they  route  mail  from 
the  South  Station  to  my  house  through  Port- 
land and  by  ox  cart. 

And  what  will  Mr.  Drake  do  about  stamps? 
Thirty  years  ago  mention  of  the  gum  on 
them  would  wow  the  Keith  Circuit  but  it's 
no  joke  now.  The  Department  no  longer 
puts  adhesive  on  stamps  and  has  steadily 
degraded  the  paper  they're  made  of.  If  you 
buy  a  block  of  a  hundred  three-cent  stamps, 
you  can  count  on  losing  fifteen  cents'  worth  of 
postal  service  through  a  remarkable  invention 


that  has  made  the  perforations  stronger  than 
the  stamps.  Do  the  fifteen  cents  show  as 
profit  on  the  Department's  books?  You  may 
lose  up  to  seventy-five  cents  more  from  stamps 
that  don't  stick  to  envelopes.  I'm  not  kick- 
ing: I  always  vote  Democratic.  But  I  would 
like  some  instruction.  What  is  the  approved 
mode  of  expression  when  you  get  back  a  let- 
ter to  which  you  affixed  a  stamp  in  hope  and 
prayer  but  which  now  has  no  stamp  on  it 
and  is  marked  "Returned  for  Postage"?  And 
what  would  the  differential  in  costs  to  the 
Department  be  between  putting  a  sticky  sub- 
stance on  the  first  stamp  and  returning  the 
letter  for  a  second  one,  or  up  to  five  more? 

Either  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Fargo,  or  Mr.  Adams 
was  once  jailed  for  delivering  letters.  Prob- 
ably delivered  them  in  less  than  a  week. 

MTU  There  is  no  provision,  statutory  or  lit- 
^JJ  erary,  that  requires  you  to  go  on  reading 
From  Here  to  Eternity.  I  quit  at  about  page 
50  and  the  sense  of  well-being  that  ensued 
was  terrific.  Of  the  friends  who  have  bor- 
rowed the  book  from  me,  only  one  got  farther 
than  I  did.  He  reached  page  104  and  then 
came  down  with  the  flu,  which  he  preferred. 

MJ\  I  knew  that  sometime  this  one  would  be 
^Jj  pulled  on  me  and  in  fact  I  predicted 
here  that  it  would  be.  Now  it  has  been. 

Recently  several  organizations  of  his- 
torians and  apprentice  historians  have  in- 
vited me  to  address  them,  though  I  came  in 
through  the  hawsehole.  At  the  end  of  one 
of  these  sessions,  a  member  of  the  audience 
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fell  to  talking  to  me  and  politely  asked  me 
what  I  was  working  on.  Disregarding  the 
taboo  that  forbids  writers  to  talk  about  the 
book  in  progress,  I  told  him  a  little  about 
mine.  The  book  has  a  long  time-span.  (As 
the  end  of  the  first  draft  comes  in  sight,  I  am 
thinking  of  dropping  the  treatment  of  the 
last  ice  age  in  North  America  as  not  closely 
related  to  the  principal  theme  and  not  sus- 
ceptible to  complete  annotation.)  Also, 
much  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  period  and  to 
areas  where  the  documents— without  docu- 
ments, no  history— are  sparse,  sometimes  un- 
reliable^ sometimes  ambiguous,  and  some- 
times nonexistent. 

Seeing  that  something  troubled  my  inter- 
rogator, I  asked  what  was  on  his  mind.  Well, 
he  said,  in  a  book  that  covered  so  many  years 
and  touched  on  so  many  topics,  did  I  not 
sometimes  find  myself  dealing  with  matters 
that  were  in  dispute?  Certainly,  I  said,  in 
every  chapter;  in  some  stretches  on  every 
page,  sometimes  in  every  paragraph;  in  some 
passages  every  sentence  had  to  take  a  stand 
that  could  be  demurred  to.  How  did  I  han- 
dle them?  he  asked.  As  the  prescription 
directed,  I  told  him.  I  went  to  the  sources, 
did  such  research  as  seemed  indicated  or  pos- 
sible, studied  what  the  secondary  authorities 
said,  made  up  my  mind,  and  then  called  the 
play  as  I  saw  it.  Then  did  I  notify  the  reader 
that  I  wasn't  sure,  that  I  was  guessing,  or  that 
others  differed  from  me?  Usually,  I  said, 
though  there  were  some  places  where,  I 
assumed,  the  reader  would  understand  that 
the  facts  could  not  be  certainly  determined 
and  that  I  was  wiiting  only  on  the  basis  of 
my  best  judgment. 

This  did  not  allay  the  historian's  anxiety. 
He  asked  me  if  in  all  such  cases  I  summarized 
the  evidence,  analyzed  it,  set  forth  the  other 
interpretations,  and  appraised  them.  No,  I 
said:  I  had  to  get  on  with  the  book.  I  did  not 
write  about  anything  until  I  believed  myself 
qualified  to.  When  there  were  gaps  or  contro- 
versies, I  notified  the  reader;  where  I  fol- 
lowed someone  else  or  differed  from  some- 
one, I  did  the  same.  Exceptions  as  aforesaid. 
Then  if  I  was  wrong,  let  those  who  knew  I 
was  correct  me.  But  this  was  deceiving  my 
reader,  he  said,  and  betraying  the  historian's 
fiduciary  relationship— did  I  think  I  had  a 
right  to  mislead  people?  I  said  no  but  added 
that  I  did  not  think  the  oath  required  me  to 


be  omniscient  and  infallible,  either.  When  I 
took  up  the  cross-examination,  I  drew  out  his 
assumptions.  It  is  wrong,  he  believes,  to 
write  history  unless  you  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  everything  you  say  is  absolutely 
right.  Clearly  such  certainty  is  impossible  in 
a  book  that  deals  with  many  subjects  or 
covers  a  considerable  period  of  time.  No  one 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  write  about  com- 
plex subjects  or  sizable  periods,  A  real  his- 
torian breaks  them  up  to  fragments  of  man- 
ageable size  and  confines  himself  to  a  frag- 
ment he  can  handle. 

That  is  how  history  contracts  from  the 
Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  War 
of  Jenkins'  Ear,  to  Jenkins,  to  the  Eustachian 
tube.  I  appeal  over  the  head  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  to  the  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  Please  announce  a  ruling: 
how  long  a  period  and  how  complex  a  sub- 
ject is  it  ethical  to  write  about?  But  maybe 
the  Association  too  will  answer  a  question. 
In  books  by  members  in  good  standing,  can 
I  assume  that  every  statement  is  established, 
backed  by  indisputable  evidence,  and  not 
open  to  question?  Since  when? 

The  mail  that  followed  my  piece  about 
the  advertising  campaign  conducted  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  the 
largest  I  have  received  in  years  and  letters 
are  still  coming  in.  Later  on  I  may  analyze 
and  discuss  them  here.  Just  one  aspect  now. 
Up  to  today  I  have  received  ninety-one  let- 
ters from  medical  men.  Disregarding  decimal 
places,  something  over  80  per  cent  of  them 
approve  what  I  said.  Every  letter  I  have 
received  that  was  written  on  the  letterhead 
of  a  hospital,  medical  school,  or  medical 
foundation  is  favorable.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  so  small  a  sampling  justifies  any  conclu- 
sions but  one  recurring  theme  is  obviously 
significant. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  January  27  ran  an  editorial 
five  and  a  half  columns  long  devoted  in  great 
part  to  my  piece.  It  treats  me  as  ignorant, 
dishonest,  and  radical.  (Not  communistic— 
quite.  It  invents  a  conspiracy  and  inserts  me 
in  it  and  then  chances  to  hit  on  the  subject 
of  communism,  remarking  at  some  length 
that  Communists  use  the  same  tactics  as  the 
conspiracy.  Galleys  read  by  a  lawyer,  prob- 
ably.  But  why  not  say  it  straight  out?  You 
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mean  that  criticism  of  the  AMA  is  ipso  facto 
proof  of  communism.)  It  alleges  that  I  said 
things  which  I  did  not  say  and  accuses  me 
of  misstating  some  things  which  the  editor 
knows  I  stated  correctly.  Let  that  go;  I'm 
more  interested  in  some  of  the  editor's  other 
statements.  He  implies  (he  would  say  "in- 
fers'' and  needs  a  dictionary)  that  I  wrote  in 
collusion  with  two  doctors  who  at  about  the 
time  my  piece  came  out  also  published  some 
criticism  of  AMA  policies.  It  was  my  loss  but 
on  January  27  I  had  never  heard  of  either 
of  them.  Presently  one  of  them  wrote  to  me 
and  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written 
to  the  Journal.  The  enclosure  tells  the  Jour- 
nal that  it  lias  distorted  and  misrepresented 
what  his  earlier  piece  said.  Any  bets  that 
the  editor  will  run  his  letter?  I'll  cover  them. 
I  have  seen  copies  of  a  number  of  similar 
letters  by  members  of  the  AMA  which  haven't 
been  printed  in  the  Journal  and  won't  be. 

The  editor  says  that  the  Journal  prints 
opposing  opinion  but  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  so  very  often  when  it  is  the 
opinion  of  a  "minority  politically  inclined 
or  socialistically  minded  faction."  (He  also 
needs  a  short  treatise  on  syntax.)  But  a  lot 
of  my  medical  correspondents  say  that  it 
won't  print  any  opinion  which  deviates  from 
the  AMA  party  line.  And,  they  add,  neither 
will  the  county  and  state  medical  press.  "I 
have  never  seen  anything  published  in  the 

 contrary  to  the  official  AMA  stand," 

one  of  them  says,  and  fifteen  all  told  say 
just  that  about  the  local  publication  he  names 
and  several  others.  No  hearing  for  devia- 
tionism. 

Then  they  go  on.  They  discuss  what  a 
professor  at  a  celebrated  medical  school  calls 
"the  organizational  means  by  which  the  AMA 
maintains  its  control."  What  that  delicate 
phrase  means  is  indicated  by  the  many  letters 
which  ask  me  to  regard  them  as  confidential, 
direct  me  not  to  print  them,  or  end,  "I'm 
sorry  but  you've  got  to  keep  this  to  yourself— 
I've  got  my  career  to  think  of."  As  one  puts 
it,  "I  cannot  expose  myself  to  action  by  my 
colleagues."  He  means  that  he  might  be 
dropped  from  his  local  society  and  thereby, 
or  by  equivalent  means,  be  made  ineligible 
for  hospital  staffs,  and  so,  effectively,  barred 
from  the  practice  of  medicine.  Is  his  prudence 
unjustified?  By  no  means.  It  is  recognition 
of  a  very  real  threat,  or  what  the  dictionary 
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calls  terrorism.  That  threat  is  what  keeps 
silent  thousands  of  physicians  who  are  against 
AMA  policies.  One  of  the  prosecutions  I 
mentioned  in  my  piece  was  for  an  effort  to 
make  the  threat  good.  Though  a  correspond- 
ent who  disagrees  with  me  thinks  it  mere 
verbalism  to  call  that  a  crime,  the  court  dif- 
fered from  him. 

So  do  a  lot  of  medical  men  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me.  "God  damn  it,"  one  of  them  says, 
"as  a  specialist  I  cannot  quit  the  AMA  and 
its  lobby  without  losing  my  specialist  mem- 
berships; I  am  helpless." 

I  hope  the  Journal  will  run  another  edito- 
rial harmonizing  these  letters  with  the  free- 
dom and  democracy  which,  it  says,  are  the 
AMA's  fixed  stars.  Maybe  the  editor  does  not 
get  around  enough.  In  this  subversive  local- 
ity it  has  lately  come  out  that  43  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  have  neglected  to  pay  the  AMA's 
assessment  for  the  advertising  campaign,  thus 
beating  the  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety by  1  per  cent  and  ranking  Massachusetts 
thirty-sixth  among  the  states  for  loyal  support 
of  propaganda. 

Such  figures  suggest  to  me  that  opposition 
to  the  AMA  party  line  is  greater  than  the 
Journal  claims,  and  I  am  going  to  say  so  to 
the  medical  school  that  has  dropped  me  into 
an  open  slot  in  its  lecture  series.  Since  I  do  not 
belong  to  the  AMA,  however,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  opinions  and  language  of  some 
who  do,  though  I  don't  know  how  many  let- 
ters I  can  read  in  an  hour.  I  promise  the 
Journal  that  I  will  imitate  its  habitual  tact, 
observe  the  professional  courtesies  of  jour- 
nalism, and  withhold  some  opinions.  Thus  I 
would  not  read  in  an  open  meeting  such  a 
passage  as  the  following,  from  a  doctor  who 
has  a  distinguished  reputation  in  his  field, 
"Official  medical  opinion  is  revealed  through 
the  medical  press,  and  the  medical  press  is  a 
kept  press,  providing  as  little  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  do  the  news  organs  of  a  totalita- 
rian nation.  Those  who  raise  the  voice  of 
protest  run  the  risk  of  liquidation." 

Let's  get  back  to  history.  At  intervals  I 
have  awarded  in  these  columns  the  Easy 
Chair  Prize  in  American  History.  I  would 
make  and  announce  another  award  now  ex- 
cept that  it  would  be  impertinent  of  me  to 
seem  to  be  passing  judgment  on  the  book 
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that  would  get  it.  The  same  reason  keeps  me 
from  reviewing  it  here.  I  am  in  the  position 
of  the  lightning  bug  whose  opinions,  Mark 
Twain  remarked,  couldn't  make  much  differ- 
ence either  way  to  the  lightning. 

The  book  is  Frederick  Merk's  Albert  Gal- 
latin and  the  Oregon  Problem.  (Harvard 
University  Press,  $2.50.)  You  will  find  it 
timely  for  it  deals  with  an  international  crisis 
that  might  have  led  to  war  but  was  resolved 
by  diplomacy.  It  is  so  short  that  you  can 
read  it  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  if  you  start 
reading  it  you  will  read  straight  through. 
It  must  horrify  the  historian  I  was  talking 
about  earlier.  It  is  written  in  narrative  and 
he  knows  that  the  narrative  method  pre- 
vents historical  analysis.  Though  it  con- 
centrates on  Gallatin's  negotiations  with  the 
British  over  Oregon  in  1826  and  1827,  it  cov- 
ers the  previous  history  of  Oregon,  a  complex 
subject,  and  the  western  expansion  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  long  time.  Well, 
it  infuriated  me,  or  maybe  "humiliated"  is 
the  word.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  able  to 
handle  so  much  so  masterfully;  to  concentrate 
it  so  completely  and  clearly  in  such  small 
space.  Every  so  often  Mr.  Merk  finds  in  his 
path  a  subject  that  I  have  written  about  in 
one  or  another  of  my  books.  His  treatment 
is  a  few  sentences  long,  clear,  graceful,  and 
final,  and  reminds  me  that  mine  is  many 
pages  long,  turbid,  and,  as  my  interrogator 
put  it,  open  to  question.  The  demonstration 
is  painful  but  I  must  say  it's  fascinating  to 
watch. 

And  why  don't  those  of  us  who  work  with 
frontier  history  have  an  attack  of  candor  and 
proclaim  our  indebtedness  to  Fred  Merk?  A 
student  of  Turner's,  he  is  worth  much  more 
to  us  than  his  master.  We  use  his  stuff  every 
day  and  usually  we  steal  it.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  careers  in  American  college*  are 
based  solidly  on  his  lecture  courses  and  semi- 
nars and  stick  close  to  their  base,  but  I 
could  draw  up  a  long  list  of  books  in  which 
he  is  an  unnamed  collaborator.  A  lot  more 
of  Merk  is  printed  every  year  than  gets  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks  or  cited  in  the 
bibliography. 


When  the  worst  blizzard  of  this  century 
struck  Boston,  some  Harvard  students  fought 
their  way  through  it  so  they  could  have  the 
experience  of  attending  the  only  class  that 
Mr.  Merk  had  ever  missed.  They  found 
that  he  had  got  in  from  his  suburban  home 
before  them,  and  that  happens  to  all  workers 
in  the  westward  movement.  He  beat  you  to 
it  long  ago;  you  find  his  blaze  on  the  trees 
and  he  is  ranging  on  ahead.  I  suppose  he 
must  have  made  some  errors  and  maybe 
misled  a  reader,  but  credentials  have  not  yet 
been  issued  to  the  man  who  can  prove  it. 

With  Mr.  Merk  the  professional  categories 
and  specialties  break  down.  This  short  book 
is  not  diplomatic  history;  it  is  not  segmented 
or  abstracted;  it  is  in  the  round.  That  is  the 
kind  of  learning  he  has  and,  more  to  the 
point,  the  way  his  mind  works.  Gallatin  in. 
London  holds  Canning  off  from  forcing  the 
Oregon  issue  to  a  showdown,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  may  eventually 
settle  it.  In  Gallatin's  mind  is  the  whole 
American  experience,  all  the  forces  and  fac- 
tors, the  land  and  the  people  and  the  interests 
and  the  institutions.  There  they  all  are  in 
Mr.  Merk's  mind  as  he  writes,  not  separated 
but  simultaneous  and  organic— a  whole.  We 
call  that  history. 

I  wish  his  light-fingered  collaborators 
would  make  more  use  than  they  do  of  one  of 
his  attributes.  The  documents  are  in  the 
archives  and  the  books  are  in  the  stacks,  and 
too  many  historians  write  as  if  that's  where 
history  is  too.  Not  Mr-  Merk.  He  always 
has  in  mind  what  the  geology  and  the  geog- 
raphy and  the  topography  are,  what  the 
climates  are,  what  the  soils  are— consequently 
why  the  routes  ran  where  they  did— what 
crops  grew  here  and  why,  why  others  wouldn't 
—why  one  breed  of  people  settled  here  and 
another  moved  on— why  one  kind  of  effort 
succeeded  and  another  failed— what  the  pre- 
vailing winds  had  to  do  with  commerce- 
how  sand  and  jack  pine  equate  with  mort- 
gages. His  history  is  people  living  in  the 
world,  not  their  votes  and  statistics.  That  is 
the  life-giving  element  and  the  one  that  the 
miniature  Merks  miss  while  taking  notes. 


Can  Science  Make  Sense? 

Joseph  H.  Spigelman 


"m  "Tever  before  have  so  many  people 
searched  so  desperately  for  guidance 
J_  1  as  today.  In  politics  and  business, 
there  is  the  incessant  search  for  directions  to 
a  secure  peace  and  prosperity.  There  is  the 
search,  in  education,  for  central  reference 
points  around  which  our  accumulations  of 
information  can  be  organized  into  knowledge. 
In  the  literature  that  most  truly  reflects  and 
epitomizes  our  time,  there  is  the  search  again 
for  some  central  guidepost:  for  a  father 
(Joyce,  Kafka,  Thomas  Wolfe)  ;  for  a  faith 
(Huxley,  Auden,  T.  S.  Eliot)  ;  for  significant 
myth  (Yeats,  Mann,  Robert  Graves)  ;  for  the 
crucial  insights,  the  epiphanies,  that  can 
structure  the  chaos  of  experience  (Proust, 
Rilke,  E.  M.  Forster)  .  In  life  generally,  there 
is  the  anxious  turning  each  day  to  a  different 
oracle;  to  a  Toynbee,  a  Merton,  a  Ron  Hub- 
bard; to  psychoanalysis  or  existentialism;  to 
Vedanta  or  Baha'i;  to  the  very  latest  political 
commentator  or  economic  forecaster;  to  what- 
ever other  revelation  may  be  in  current 
fashion,  in  the  hope  perhaps  there  to  find  the 
guidance  people  need. 

For  a  great  many  people  the  search  has 
ended,  at  least  temporarily.  They  take  their 
guidance  from  some  person— though  gen- 
erally someone  decently  cloaked  in  ideology 
and  Holy  Writ— from  a  Stalin  or  a  pope,  who 
tells  them  just  how  to  think  and  feel  about 
everything  from  popular  songs  to  scientific 


theories,  from  the  mysteries  of  religion  to  the 
perplexities  of  personal  relations.  Many 
others  are  seeking  guidance  in  cultism, 
Utopian  causes,  or  inspirational  literature. 

But  in  this  competition  for  the  role  of 
sense-makers  to  a  bewildered  humanity,  the 
scientists  are  losing  out.  Not  that  people  do 
not  want  to  be  instructed  by  science.  They 
have  never  been  more  eager  for  whatever 
guidance  it  can  give.  People  stand  reverently 
before  its  pundits,  listening  hard,  trying  most 
earnestly  to  understand,  but  what  they  hear 
is  ever  less  intelligible.  They  have  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  "scientific"  information,  more 
than  laymen  have  ever  before  known;  but  of 
what  this  information  means,  they  have,  at 
best,  only  a  vanishing  glimmer  of  an  idea. 

Scientists  themselves  are  hardly  any  better 
off.  So  far  has  scientific  specialization  gone 
that  only  the  most  select  coteries  can  hope  to 
understand  the  refinements  of  each  special- 
ist's work.  Professor  Norbert  Weiner  aptly 
described  the  situation  in  his  book,  Cyber- 
netics: 

Today  there  are  few  scholars  who  can 
call  themselves  mathematicians  or  physicists 
or  biologists  without  restriction.  A  man 
may  be  a  topologist  or  an  acoustician  or  a 
coleopterist.  He  will  be  filled  with  the  jar- 
gon of  his  field,  and  will  know  all  its  lit- 
erature, all  its  ramifications,  but,  more 
frequently  than  not,  he  will  regard  the  next 
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subject  as  something  belonging  to  his  col- 
league three  doors  down  the  corridor,  and 
will  consider  any  interest  in  it  on  his  own 
part  as  an  unwarrantable  breach  of  privacy. 

What  wonder  then  that,  as  Herbert  Dingle, 
a  leading  British  astrophysicist,  admitted 
some  years  ago:  "The  criteria  for  distinguish- 
ing sense  from  nonsense  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  lost;  our  minds  are  ready  to  tolerate  any 
statement,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  it  obvi- 
ously is,  if  only  it  comes  from  a  man  of 
repute  and  is  accompanied  by  an  array  of 
mathematical  symbols.  ...  If  this  state  of 
mind  exists  among  men  of  science,  what  will 
be  the  state  of  mind  of  a  public  taught  to 
measure  the  value  of  an  idea  in  terms  of  its 
incomprehensibility?" 

The  reception  of  Einstein's  new  Unified 
Field  Theory,  announced  in  late  1949, 
gives  the  answer.  Though  hardly  anyone, 
even  among  physicists,  fully  understands  this 
theory;  though  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
quantum  concept  of  atomic  physicists;  though 
it  is  not  only  untested,  but  in  its  present 
form  untestable,  it  was  widely  proclaimed  the 
"key  to  the  cosmos,"  the  "solution  to  the  rid- 
dle of  life,"  and  the  like.  The  same  kind  of 
reception  has  greeted  other  Einstein  pro- 
nouncements, including  those— like  the  Uni- 
fied Field  Theory  of  1935— he  later  repudi- 
ated. Where  there  is  no  understanding,  peo- 
ple can  only  follow  a  leader  accepted  on 
faith.  The  disposition  to  accept  and  acclaim 
a  theory  completely  above  our  heads  may 
become,  in  more  desperate  times,  the  disposi- 
tion to  follow  that  political  magician  who  can 
deliver  the  most  intoxicating,  because  they 
are  the  most  mysterious,  incantations. 

II 

The  unintelligibility  of  science,  like  the 
unintelligibility  of  poetry  and  art,  is 
a  peculiarly  modern  phenomenon. 
Things  were  quite  different  not  so  long  ago. 
From  the  early  seventeenth  century— with  the 
work  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  and 
Newton— to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
residually  to  the  present  day,  the  whole  of 
science  was  illuminated  by  an  idea  that  was 
intelligible  in  itself  and  the  source  of  intel- 
ligibility, not  only  for  science  but  for  every 
department  of  life. 


This  was  the  idea  of  autonomy:  in  essence 
the  notion  that  reality  is  separable  into  a 
number  of  closed  systems,  not  importantly 
connected  with  each  other;  that  what  hap- 
pens in  any  one  system  is  determined  almost 
entirely  within  that  system  itself;  that  the 
several  parts  and  aspects  of  nature  can  there- 
fore be  investigated  separately,  as  if  unre- 
lated to  other  parts  and  aspects. 

The  first  important  manifestations  of  au- 
tonomy were  in  physics— in  the  key  concepts 
of  classical  mechanics: 

The  concept  of  the  particle  as  a  struc- 
tureless mass-point  moving  uniformly 
through  a  structureless  space  and  time,  un- 
affected by  either. 

The  concept  of  absolute  space  and  time, 
separable  from  each  other,  from  the  mat- 
ter and  the  events  they  contain,  from  ob- 
servations upon  them;  neither  affected  nor 
affecting. 

The  concept  of  mechanism,  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  perfectly  rigid  parts,  mov- 
able without  deformation,  no  part  inter- 
nally affected  by  any  other  or  by  influences 
from  the  outside. 

But  the  applicability  of  autonomy  to  other 
fields  soon  became  evident,  and  its  dominion 
gradually  spread  to  all  the  sciences  and  fields 
of  practice,  in  each  producing  progeny  in  its 
own  image: 

Modern  chemistry,  made  possible  by  the 
isolation  of  weight  from  all  other  aspects 
of  the  chemical  reaction. 

The  technology  of  replaceable  parts  and 
replaceable  men,  both  alike  abstractions 
from  all  their  characteristics  except  the  spe- 
cialized functions  they  severally  perform. 

The  theories  of  preformation  and  later 
of  orthodox  Mendel ian  genetics,  which 
held  that  an  organism's  heredity  is  entirely 
unaffected  by  environmental  influences  up- 
on the  parents. 

The  notion  of  the  man-machine,  a  bun- 
dle of  separable  physico-chemical  reactions 
and  conditioned  reflexes. 

The  practice  of  mechanistic  medicine, 
which  still  treats  diseases  as  the  fault  of 
one  or  another  of  the  separable  organs  or 
functions  of  the  body. 
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The  concept  of  economic  man,  with  no 
worth,  no  needs,  scarcely  any  being,  apart 
from  his  exchange  value  on  the  market. 

The  doctrine  of  legal  personality,  under 
which  beggars,  kings,  and  corporations  were 
all  alike  subject  to  a  law  for  which  nothing 
mattered  but  their  abstract  relationship  to 
certain  abstract  rules  and  principles. 

The  policies  of  laissez-faire  government, 
with  its  mechanically  compartmentalized 
powers  and  functions,  indifferent  to  all 
that  happened  outside  its  rigidly  circum- 
scribed concerns. 

The  view  that  certain  races  or  nations 
are  inherently  good,  creative,  superior, 
while  others  are  inherently  evil,  imitative, 
inferior,  regardless  of  environmental  or 
other  influences. 

The  practice  of  Sunday  religion,  as  some- 
thing quite  apart  from  everyday  life. 

The  passion  for  pure  scholarship,  pure 
science,  pure  art,  each  pursued  only  for  its 
own  sake,  with  no  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  devoteee  in  its  relevance  to  life. 

The  alienated,  fragmented  lives  we  still 

lead.  v 

The  idea  of  autonomy  had  almost  uni- 
versal relevance.  And  where  it  was  relevant, 
there  it  brought  clarity  and  precision.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  parts  or  aspects  of  any- 
thing, considered  separately,  are  easier  to  un- 
derstand, to  manipulate,  than  the  whole. 
Man  broken  down  into  his  constituent  aspects 
—economic  man,  religious  man,  tubercular 
man,  and  so  on— ceased  to  be  a  mystery  and 
became  instead  accessible  to  reason.  Changes 
that  are  functions  of  a  few  known  variables 
within  the  system  are  not  only  relatively  easy 
to  understand;  they  can  also  generally  be 
expressed  mathematically.  The  path  of  a 
particle  could  be  described  definitely  and  ex- 
haustively—at least  on  paper— so  long  as  its 
movements  could  be  supposed  to  be  the  sim- 
ple function  of  fully  determinable  param- 
eters. So  too,  wages  that  vary  only  with  the 
marginal  utility  of  labor  might  be  plotted  on 
a  curve  and  then  extrapolated,  as  they  cannot 
be  if  they  depend  also  on  the  vagaries  of  trade 
unionism  and  government  policy. 

By  giving  problems  a  simple  precision,  un- 
complicated by  other  considerations,  the  idea 
of  autonomy  encouraged  attempts  at  their 
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solution.  It  thus  engendered  that  tremendous 
dynamism  which  made  the  age  of  autonomy 
the  heroic  age  of  Western  civilization. 

J  m  *^he  only  trouble  is  that  the  idea  is  no 
1  longer  generally  acceptable.  It  no 
i  longer  affords  a  satisfactory  way  of  see- 
ing things.  People  are  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  understanding  things  as  connected, 
rather  than  in  isolation;  and  in  making  con- 
nections where  they  do  not  exist.  In  science 
itself,  the  .hold  of  autonomy  has  weakened. 
Starting  about  a  century  ago,  with  the  recog- 
nition in  thermodynamics  that  physical  proc- 
esses are  not  fully  reversible,  that  they  are 
not  accordingly  independent  of  time's  uni- 
directional flow;  continuing  with  Relativity 
Theory,  which  showed  that  we  cannot  mean- 
ingfully speak  of  time  apart  from  space,  of 
space  apart  from  the  matter  that  structures  it, 
of  matter  apart  from  the  energy  into  which 
it  might  be  transformed,  of  anything  in  na- 
ture apart  from  the  observer;  and  from  there 
to  quantum  physics  and  quantum  chemistry, 
to  organismic  biology  and  Gestalt  psychology, 
to  psychosomatic  medicine,  socio-economic 
law,  and  the  science  and  technology  of  human 
relations,  scientists  have  tended  increasingly 
to  make  interdependence,  rather  than  au- 
tonomy, their  major  premise. 

Ill 

Can  then  the  idea  of  interdependence 
take  the  place  of  autonomy  as  a  means 
of  illuminating  the  sciences  and  over- 
coming their  unintelligibility?  It  does  not 
seem  so.  For  one  thing,  interdependence  is 
not  a  scientific  notion.  It  comes  to  science 
from  the  outside,  from  religious  and  moral 
philosophy,  from  literature,  from  common 
experience.  ("No  man  is  an  Hand,  intire  of 
it  selfe,"  and  that  kind  of  thing.)  Science  is 
compelled  to  recognize  interdependence,  to 
reckon  with  it  as  best  it  can;  but  it  is  alien 
to  its  spirit.  For  the  world  can  best  be  under- 
stood when  broken  down  into  separate  parts 
and  aspects.  This  is  as  true  today  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  To  the  extent  that 
scientists  are  forced  to  accept  the  interde- 
pendence of  phenomena,  their  subject  mat- 
ter becomes  more  and  more  intractable  to 
scientific  inquiry.  Scientists  are  therefore  al- 
ways seeking  isolable  systems  on  which  to 
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work.  Bertrand  Russell,  in  his  widely  ac- 
claimed Human  Knowledge,  still  regards  the 
assumption  of  the  isolability  of  systems  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  presuppositions  of  all 
scientific  investigations. 

Many  other  ideas,  more  characteristically 
scientific,  have  been  proposed  as  successors  to 
autonomy,  both  as  unifying  principles  for 
the  sciences,  and  as  keys  to  the  meaning  of 
science  for  the  layman:  notably  the  concepts 
of  evolution,  entropy,  relativity,  indeter- 
minism,  and  organism. 

But  all  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the  field  of 
their  origin  and  inapplicable  to  any  other. 
Efforts  at  wider  application  almost  invariably 
result  in  claptrap  and  confusion.  Witness  the 
use  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  American  Dar- 
winian sociologists  made  of  "evolution"; 
Henry  and  Brooks  Adams,  of  "entropy"; 
Spengler  and  the  geopoliticians,  of  "organ- 
ism"; a  whole  slew  of  divines,  of  "indeter- 
minism";  and  almost  everybody,  of  "rela- 
tivity." But  the  physicists'  Principle  of  Inde- 
terminism  asserts  only  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  precise  values  simultaneously  to  any 
pair  of  conjugate  parameters  (like  position 
and  momentum,  energy  and  time,  action  in- 
tegral and  angle  variable)  that  may  charac- 
terize a  dynamic  system.  It  does  not  mean 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  providence  of 
God,  or  anything  else  of  that  sort.  The 
physical  Principle  of  Relativity  means  prin- 
cipally that  the  same  phenomena  will  be  dif- 
ferently described  in  different  co-ordinate  sys- 
tems, that  no  co-ordinate  system  can  be  given 
pre-eminence,  but  that  certain  relations— e.g. 
among  mass,  velocity,  and  the  speed  of 
lisht— are  covariant  for  all  continuous  co- 
ordinate  transformations;  that  is,  for  all  co- 
ordinate systems.  This  does  not  imply  the 
relativity  of  truth,  nor  does  it  have  any  pre- 
cise relevance  for  politics  or  morals.  The 
biologists'  Theory  of  Evolution  means  ap- 
proximately that  biologic  species  have,  over 
the  course  of  geologic  epochs,  differentiated 
and  multiplied  through  a  complicated  com- 
bination of  mutations,  adaptations,  and 
natural  selections.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  social  development,  which  is  rather  the 
outcome  of  man's  bungling  efforts  to  realize 
the  potentialities  already  inherent  in  his  own 
single  species.  Organism  has  some  meaning 
for  biology— unfortunately  none  too  definite 
—but  none  at  all  for  history,   the  social 


sciences,  or  social  planning.  And  so  too  for 
"entropy,"  "Gestalt,"  "the  unconscious,"  and 
all  other  leading  concepts  of  the  special 
sciences. 

The  laws  and  principles  of  the  various 
sciences  have  dependable  meaning  only  for 
the  particular  fields  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  All  other  meaning  ascribed  to  them 
is  speculative  philosophy,  in  which  each  man 
is  his  own  philosopher,  and  with  which  the 
scientist  has  no  particular  concern. 

o  responsible  scientist  has  anything  to 
say  as  a  scientist  outside  his  own  in- 
creasingly narrow  specialty.  Even 
when  he  is  a  specialist  in  making  connections 
between  specialties— a  biochemist,  say,  or  a 
cyberneticist— he  can  speak  authoritatively 
only  about  the  particular  connections  he  has 
found  or  made,  and  of  nothing  beyond  that. 
The  implications  for  other  sciences,  or  for 
humanity  generally,  that  have  been  drawn 
from  particular  scientific  concepts  have  all 
been  the  work  of  philosophers,  theologians, 
and  publicists;  or  of  scientists  turned  amateur 
philosopher  (like  Eddington  and  Jeans)  , 
amateur  theologian  (like  Lecomte  du 
Noiiy)  ,  or  amateur  publicist  (like  Alexis 
Carrel)  .  In  no  case  do  such  men  represent 
the  body  of  their  colleagues;  in  no  case  do 
the  philosophers,  theologians,  and  publicists 
speak  for  the  scientist. 

But  even  those  who  stick  to  some  one 
science  do  no  better  in  making:  its  meaning 
clear  than  those  who  try  to  go  beyond  it.  For 
there  is  hardly  a  scientific  theory  that  is  not 
shot  through  with  common-sense  absurdities. 
Those  of  physics— insubstantial  matter, 
curved  space,  change  of  location  without 
movement,  and  the  like— are  most  notorious. 
But  scarcely  more  assimilable  to  common 
sense  are  the  key  concepts  of  embryological 
field  theory,  of  psychoanalysis,  of  econom- 
etrics, and  of  other  advanced  branches  of 
science.  As  for  those  who  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain these  concepts  in  common-sense  terms 
(Eddington  and  Jeans  are,  of  course,  the 
best  known)  so  far  from  elucidating  these 
mysteries,  they  have  only— and  perhaps  de- 
liberately—deepened them,  by  giving  them  a 
mystical  interpretation  as  alien  to  common 
sense  as  to  science.  The  point  simply  is  that 
the  leading  ideas  of  contemporary  physics 
and  of  other   up-to-date  sciences  have  no 
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meaning  as  most  people  understand  "mean- 
ing.'' And  what  meaning  they  can  still  be 
said  to  have  is  so  entangled  in  impenetrable 
mathematics  and  technical  jargon  as  to  be 
quite  inaccessible  to  the  layman.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  two  men— Lin- 
coln Barnett  and  the  late  Professor  Selig 
Hecht— who  in  recent  years  have  perhaps 
done  best  in  "explaining"  physics  for  the  lay- 
man have  not  themselves  been  physicists. 
They  have  therefore  had  more  courage  than 
practicing  physicists  could  have  in  skirting 
the  paradoxes  and  mysteries  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  physics  and  that  today  constitute  its 
leading  ideas. 

IV 

~r  t  is  increasingly  fashionable  for  scientists 
I  to  disdain  explanation.  It  is  thought 
J_  sufficient  if  the  facts  of  observation  can 
be  connected,  if  pointer-readings  can  be 
linked  mathematically.  What  lies  behind 
these  mathematical  formulations,  what  they 
mean,  should  be— so  it  is  contended— no  con- 
cern of  ours. 

This  might  all  be  very  well  if  the  facts 
pointed  to  their  own  connection:  if  all  we 
needed  to  do  was  to  note  down  a  series  of 
pointer-readings  and  the  law  of  their  connec- 
tion would  become  unmistakably  apparent. 
Even  if  we  still  failed  to  understand  what 
these  connections  signified,  we  would  at  least 
know  that  their  affirmation  is  what  scientists 
have  to  say,  what  they  agree  upon.  In  cer- 
rain  areas,  contemporary'  science  does  afford 
that  much  clarity.  Planck's  Radiation  Law 
and  the  All-or-Nothing  Law  in  neuro- 
physiology are  examples  of  simple  laws  ap- 
parently well  established.  But.  as  scientists 
become  more  aware  of  the  actual  complexity 
of  phenomena,  the  number  of  simple  laws 
generally  acknowledged  dwindles,  their  au- 
thority weakens.  The  Law  of  Supply  and 
Demand  in  economics  and  the  Gas  Laws  in 
physics  are  examples  of  laws  which,  through 
progressive  complication  and  qualification, 
have  lost  much  6*f  their  old  authority. 

Typically,  the  connection  among  phe- 
nomena is  very  far  from  evident.  There  are 
alternative  ways  of  ordering  the  same  set  of 
facts,  and  all  we  have  therefore  is  a  number 
of  competing  theories  covering  the  same 
phenomena.    Thus  even  in  physics,  which 
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deals  with  the  simplest  of  phenomena,  these 
phenomena  are  ordered  in  all  sorts  of  incom- 
patible ways.  Witness  the  unquenchable 
flood  of  theories,  none  quite  satisfactory,  in 
nuclear  physics.  Relativity  Theory,  though 
seemingly  so  secure,  is  rivaled  by  the  Neo- 
Newtonian  theories  of  M.  J.  S.  Dewar  and 
others,  and,  more  significantly,  by  various 
post-Einsteinian  theories,  notably  those  of  E. 
A.  Milne  and  H.  G.  Kussner.  Similarly  for 
other  branches  of  physics.  Since  the  biologi- 
cal and  social  sciences  deal  with  matters 
vastly  more  complicated  than  those  of  con- 
cern to  physics,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
exhibit  an  even  greater  diversity  of  theories. 
There  are  literally  scores  of  mutually  contra- 
dictor)7 theories  of  embryonic  development, 
of  psychoneurosis,  of  the  business  cycle,  of 
all  the  other  things  of  interest  to  science. 

The  multiplicity  of  theory  is  actually  much 
greater  than  appears  on  the  surface.  For 
theories  called  by  the  same  name  are  vari- 
ously formulated.  Relativity  Theory,  for 
example,  has  been  reformulated  again  and 
again  by  Einstein  himself  and  by  other 
workers.  John  Maynard  Keynes'  theory  of 
employment  has  been  so  amended  and  re- 
fined by  the  Keynsians  that  it  is  today,  in 
effect,  a  different  theory,  or  rather  a  lar?e 
and  varied  group  of  different  theories,  each 
differently  interpreted  by  different  experts. 

But  this  diversity  of  theories,  and  of  their 
formulation  and  interpretation,  is  quite 
natural.  As  new  facts  are  uncovered,  as  the 
old  facts  are  better  understood,  theories  will 
change,  at  least  be  understood  differently. 
Every  scientist  who  thinks  for  himself,  who 
doesn't  let  Stalin  or  the  Pope  think  for  him, 
will  have  his  own  theory  about  the  subject 
matter  in  which  he  is  expert,  and  a  different 
theory  at  different  times,  as  his  knowledge 
and  insight  develop. 

Even  as  regards  fact,  agreement  among 
scientists  is  much  less  substantial  than 
might  appear.  Actually,  the  facts  re- 
vealed by  observation  are  not  the  same  for 
different  scientists,  nor  even  for  different 
observations  by  the  same  scientist.  Thus,  in 
the  frequently  conducted  "round  robin" 
tests,  different  laboratories  that  have  been 
given  the  same  detailed  instructions  on  how 
to  make  certain  measurements  will  neverthe- 
less always  come  up  with  varying  results. 
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And,  in  almost  all  instances,  the  differences 
are  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
errors  in  measurement.  Indeed,  the  usual 
supposition  that  "errors  in  measurement"  are 
alone  responsible  for  discrepancies  in  the  re- 
sult is  unfounded.  As  the  late  Professor  Mor- 
ris Raphael  Cohen  pointed  out  in  1923: 

There  is  little  empirical  evidence  to 
show  that  while  the  observer  and  his  in- 
struments are  always  varying,  the  objects 
which  he  measures  never  deviate  in  the 
slightest  from  the  simple  law.  Doubtless, 
as  one  becomes  more  expert  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  physical  instruments,  there  is  a 
noticeable  diminution  in  the  range  of  the 
personal  "error";  but  no  amount  of  skill 
and  no  refinement  of  our  instruments  have 
ever  succeeded  in  eliminating  irregular 
though  small  variations. 

The  actual  facts  observed  by  different 
specialists  are  no  more  the  same  than  their 
understanding;  of  these  facts.  The  so-called 
constants  of  nature— the  velocity  of  light,  the 
charge  of  an  electron,  etc.— are  reported  as 
constant  only  on  the  tacit  assumption  of  the 
constancy  and  uniformity  of  nature.  But 
these  are  purely  metaphysical  assumptions, 
not  supported  by  empirical  observation.  Ac- 
tual measurements  always  show  slightly  dif- 
ferent results.  (Thus,  the  Michelson-Morley 
experiments  did  not  show  that  the  velocity 
of  light  is  always  the  same,  but  only  that  it 
did  not  vary  by  the  previously  expected 
amount.  Millikan's  measurement  of  the  elec- 
tron charge  and  all  succeeding  measurements 
show  only  that  the  magnitude  of  this  charge 
varies  within  a  certain  very  narrow  range. 
Similarly,  for  all  other  physical  "constants.") 

V 

Indeed,  the  growing  awareness  of  diversity 
and  novelty  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
fusion in  modern  science.  Classical 
science  had  assumed  that  underlying  the 
boundless  variety  and  flux  of  appearances 
was  an  objective  reality  that  was  everywhere 
the  same,  forever  unchan^in^.  The  uni- 
formity  of  space  and  time  was  taken  for 
granted;  so  was  the  equivalence  of  different 
states  of  an  isolated  system;  and  the  reduci- 
bility  of  all  systems  to  arrangements  of  the 
same  kind  of  elementary  particle.  Laplace's 


Mecanique  Celeste  seemed,  once  and  for  all, 
to  have  demonstrated  the  illusoriness  of 
change.  Prout's  Hypothesis  boldly  affirmed 
the  essential  sameness  of  things  and  for  a 
century  thereafter  experiment  seemed  in  the 
main  to  confirm  that  supposition.  A  century, 
even  a  generation,  ago,  nature  seemed  sim- 
ple; its  laws  were  simple;  they  could,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  be  understood  simply. 

We  think  otherwise  today.  Some  scientists 
—Einstein  most  notably— still  believe  in  the 
simplicity  of  nature's  laws.  But  that  faith  is 
not  shared  by  others,  nor  is  it  warranted  by 
the  recent  progress  of  science.  Scientists  are 
compelled  toward  an  ever  increasingly  com- 
plex—and decreasingly  intelligible— formula- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  complexity 
of  fact  that  experiment  reveals.  Today  Rela- 
tivity Theory  tells  us  that  space  and  time  are 
not  uniform;  that  every  point  in  space-time 
differs  in  orientation  from  any  other.  We 
know  from  Heisenberg's  Uncertainty  Prin- 
ciple that  different  states  of  the  same  system 
are  not  equivalent.  We  find  that  there  is  an 
irreducible  variety  of  elementary  particles- 
photons,  electrons,  positrons,  neutrinos,  anti- 
neutrinos,  several  kinds  of  mesons,  protons, 
negative  protons,  neutrons,  etc.— and  experi- 
ment every  so  often  uncovers  new  kinds.  We 
have  learned  from  Pauli's  Exclusion  Princi- 
ple that  even  particles  of  the  same  kind,  par- 
ticles that  can  in  no  way  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  must  yet  have  different 
properties.  Everywhere  we  look,  uniformities 
once  firmly  established  have  turned  again 
into  diversities,  not  merely  the  apparent 
diversities  of  old,  but  diversities  basic  and 
ineluctable.  So  too,  from  what  once  ap- 
peared to  be  simple  recurrences  there  now 
emerge  the  most  significant  elements  of 
novelty. 

But,  unfortunately,  science  has  today  no 
adequate  means  of  accounting  for,  or  dealing 
with,  objective  diversity  and  novelty.  Effects 
that  are  not  equivalent  to  their  presumptive 
causes  just  cannot  be  explained,  as  most  men 
understand  explanation.  What  is  worse, 
things  that  are  not  equivalent  to  other  things, 
states  that  are  not  equivalent  to  preceding 
and  succeeding  states,  cannot  be  described  in 
equations,  the  basic  form  of  mathematical, 
and  therefore  of  scientific,  discourse.  They 
must  accordingly  be  described  by  indirection, 
in  increasingly  roundabout,  intricate,  and. 
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tor  all  that,  approximate  and  "statistical" 
ways. 

Clearly,  what  is  needed  is  some  calculus  or 
model  of  differences  and  changes  by  ref- 
erence to  which  differing  and  changing  sys- 
tems could  be  rigorously,  yet  simply,  ana- 
lyzed, ordered,  and  explained.  This  need  has 
become  evident  to  many  people,  and  some 
have  pretended  already  to  have  met  it.  The 
work  in  particular  of  the  late  Alfred  Korzyb- 
ski  and  his  school  of  General  Semanticists 
has  commended  itself  to  many  as  a  satisfac- 
tory way  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
facts  of  diversity  and  emergent  novelty  in 


nature.  But  this  work  has  not  won  the  ac- 
ceptance of  careful  thinkers.  While  the  Gen- 
eral Semanticists  deserve  credit  for  recogniz- 
ing the  problem  and  wrestling  with  it,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  they  have  found  the 
road  to  a  solution.  Their  specific  contribu- 
tions thus  far— the  "structural  differential" 
and  the  rest— are  only  parodies  of  what  is 
required. 

The  task  of  reckoning  with  diversity  and 
novelty  is  still  before  us.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  and  we  must  not  expect  easy  solutions. 
But  a  start  has  been  made  that  may,  in  time, 
yield  the  means  of  making  sense  of  science. 


Seer 

ROLFE  HUMPHRIES 

The  eyes  are  there,  but  so  designed 
All  they  can  see  is  inward  mind: 
The  veil  is  always  drawn  before 
The  luminous  Lucretian  shore; 
These  eyes  do  not  behold  the  pain, 
The  sun,  the  cloud,  the  hill,  the  plain; 
Not  even  phantoms  of  belief 
Are  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  thief; 
All  the  bright  rush  of  evidence 
Marshaled  before  the  world  of  sense 
Is  nothing,  less  than  nothing— so 
Phidippides,  DiMaggio, 
The  Parthenon,  the  A  &  P, 
Sharing  invisibility 
Are  equally  conveyed,  consigned 
To  the  dominion  of  the  blind. 

And  we,  before  this  marble  bust, 
Reduced  to  particles  of  dust, 
See,  or  suppose  we  see,  the  pure 
Majestic  god,  serene  and  sure, 
And  in  our  fevered  lives  aspire 
To  his  immortal  lack  of  fire, 
Immune  and  cool,  beyond  the  strange 
Phenomena  of  chance  and  change. 

But  these  are  not  blind  eyes.    They  burn 
With  passionate  inward  self-concern, 
Most  quick,  most  diligent,  to  mark 
Each  mode,  each  motion,  in  the  dark, 
Noting  the  Self's  minutest  move 
With  fond  and  fascinated  love, 
Forever  fair,  deluding  us 
Forever,  wise,  preposterous. 


On  the  day  Laura  Southey  came  back 
from  visiting  friends  at  Shillong,  her 
husband  shot  a  tigress  in  his  teagar- 
den.  "Oh  Roger,"  she  said,  as  he  drove  her 
back  from  the  station  that  night,  "how  dan- 
gerous. She  might  have  mauled  you.  Was 
she  a  big  one?" 

"Big?"  said  he.  "Biggest  I've  ever  seen. 
Whacking  great  brute."  He  took  one  hand 
from  the  wheel  and  spread  the  fingers  wide 
open.  "Couldn't  span  the  pug-mark,"  he 
said,  "that'll  show  you.  .  .  ." 

It  was  no  exaggeration,  for  the  tigress  had 
been  a  fine  creature.  Laura  shuddered  when 
she  looked  at  the  close  ranks  of  pampas  grass 
on  either  side  of  the  car,  perfectly  still,  shin- 
ing whitely.  She  urged  her  husband  to  drive 
faster. 

"What— scared,  old  girl?"  he  said,  proud  of 
her  alarm.  Laura  and  he  had  been  married 
only  a  short  time  and  she  was  barely  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  wild  animals  loitering 
about  her  home.  It  was  the  first  tiger  Roger 
had  killed,  so  he  was  not  ashamed  to  repeat 
himself  more  than  once  as  they  bounded 
along  the  rocky  dust-covered  deathly-deserted 
road  under  a  blazing  Assamese  moon. 

"I  was  just  having  a  quiet  lie-back  round 
about  two  o'clock,"  he  said,  "when  that  fool 
Giroo  came  rushing  in  all  of  a  sweat,  holler- 
ing, 'Tiger,  tiger.'  So  out  I  went,"  said  Roger, 
"and  the  coolies  were  all  sitting  up  in  trees 
shaking  with  terror— you  know  what  they're 
like— and  while  I  was  wondering  where  the 
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hell  the  thing  had  got  to,  there  she  was. 
Large  as  life.  Near  as  you  are  to  me.  Looked 
straight  up  into  my  face  as  cool  as  you 
please." 

The  cold  hill  air  stirred  among  the  flat, 
fleshy  jungle  leaves,  between  the  black  palms. 

"Oh  Roger,"  cried  Laura,  "were  you  fright- 
ened?" 

"Matter  of  fact,  I  wasn't,"  said  Roger. 
"Took  me  by  surprise,  I  suppose.  And  before 
I  had  time  to  get  the  wind  up,  she  was  dead 
at  my  feet.  Enormous  great  beast,  Laura, 
you've  no  idea."  He  took  one  hand  from 
the  steering  wheel  and  held  it  out  toward 
her,  the  fingers  stretched  wide.  "I  couldn't," 
he  said,  "span  her  pug-mark,  not  by  more 
than  an  inch." 

And  so,  still  talking  of  the  incident,  they 
reached  home.  There  was  one  thing  Roger 
had  not  told  Laura.  He  wanted  to  surprise 
her,  and  when  she  went  into  the  living  room 
she  was  very  surprised.  In  a  basket  before 
the  fire  lay  a  tiger  cub  asleep. 

Laura  knelt  on  the  hearth  rug  to  touch  the 
little  creature  with  her  fingers.  The  servants 
pushed  their  turbaned  heads,  gaping  with 
grins,  around  the  doorway.  Roger  filled  his 
pipe  and  looked  with  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
sult of  the  day's  shooting. 

"The  mother  had  it  in  her  mouth  when  I 
shot  her,"  said  Roger. 

At  this  Laura  was  torn  with  pity  and  love. 
"How  beautiful  he  is,"  she  cried,  "just  look, 
how  lovely.  I  should  like  to  call  him  Jasper." 
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Roger  thought  this  not  at  all  a  foolish 
name  for  a  tiger,  and  from  that  moment  the 
animal  was  known  as  Jasper. 
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E  seemed  to  grow  remarkably  quickly. 
In  no  time  at  all  he  was  up  to  Laura's 
knee,  and  used  to  follow  her  round 
the  house,  stopping  when  she  stopped  and 
paying  attention  to  whatever  it  was  she  did. 
She  thought  him  wonderful.  "He  is  so  in- 
tefligent,"  she  said  many  times  to  her  hus- 
band, and  at  the  end  of  each  day  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  sweat-creased  shorts,  hot  and 
tired,  drinking  a  first  whiskey  before  bathing, 
she  would  tell  him  of  Jasper's  behavior  since 
breakfast,  his  latest  habits,  the  way  he  winked 
his  eyes,  his  gentleness,  his  sense  of  humor. 
And  after  dinner,  when  Jasper  stretched  him- 
self between  them  on  the  hearth  asleep,  they 
would  point  out  to  one  another  how  finely 
developed,  how  long  and  strong  were  his 
limbs,  how  smoothly  his  skin  lay,  of  what 
clear  gold  his  eyes  were  when  he  opened 
them  to  yawn.  Indeed,  he  was  very  beautiful, 
very  quiet  in  his  behavior,  and  seemed  not  to 
give  a  second  thought  to  the  skin  of  his 
mother  which  decorated  one  wall  in  the  liv- 
ing room. 

Fed  bountifully  on  good  cooked  meat, 
Jasper  grew  and  grew.  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  he  was  waist-high,  and  the  finest 
specimen  of  a  tiger  it  was  possible  to  see.  Of 
Roger  and  Laura  he  was  the  pride  and  joy. 
Strangers  visiting  were  so  shocked  by  the 
sight  of  Jasper  appearing  round  the  side  of 
the  house  that  more  than  once  they  turned 
their  car  hard  round  on  its  tracks  and  drove, 


white-faced,  away.  Roger  and  Laura  laughed 
very  gaily  when  their  servants  reported  such 
visits,  but  even  their  friends  from  neighbor- 
ing teagardens,  who  knew  what  to  expect, 
were  sometimes  alarmed  when  the  great  tiger 
came  strolling  out  onto  the  veranda  and 
down  the  steps  to  greet  them.  Laura,  how- 
ever, laid  her  small  palm  confidently  on  the 
strong  flat  head  and  assured  them  there  was 
no  need  to  fear.  She  pulled  his  ears  gently 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  love. 

"He  is  so  beautiful,  don't  you  think?"  she 
said. 

Roger  took  color  photographs  of  Jasper 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  green  brilliant 
lawn,  with  a  fall  of  scarlet  hibiscus  flowers 
behind  him,  and  the  warm  Indian  sun  strik- 
ing twice  as  richly  on  his  rich  red  hide.  And 
softly  his  golden  paws  crushed  the  semi- 
tropical  flowers  when  he  wandered  in  the 
garden.  Often,  spreading  wide  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  Roger  would  say  of  him  ad- 
miringly: "His  mother  was  a  huge  great 
creature  too.  I  couldn't  span  her  pug-mark 
with  my  hand,  and  I  can't  his." 

Then  Laura  and  Roger  had  a  baby.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  Laura 
kept  the  tiger  always  by  her,  and  the 
first  words  she  said  to  Roger  after  the  child 
was  born  were  ones  of  anxiety: 

"I  do  hope,"  she  said,  "that  Jasper  will  like 
him." 

She  introduced  the  two  with  trepidation. 
Jasper  put  his  whiskered  head,  big  as  a  coal 
scuttle,  close  up  to  the  child  and  blew  softly. 
Then   he   turned   his   amber   eyes  mildly 
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toward  Laura.  Much  moved,  she  burst  into 
tears  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  The 
baby  awoke  and  screwed  its  wizened  face  up 
in  screams  that  drowned  the  sound  of  Laura's 
sobbing. 

She  wanted  to  call  the  child  Tiger,  but 
Roger  thought  this  was  pushing  their  devo- 
tion too  far,  and  compromised  by  having  his 
son  christened  John  Jasper  Southey.  John 
and  Jasper  showed  every  sign  of  friendliness 
to  each  other.  In  spite  of  this,  one  of  Laura's 
friends  said  to  her,  "I  wonder  how  you  dare 
to  have  that  brute  around  the  place  with 
John." 

"Oh,  good  gracious,"  answered  Laura 
laughing,  "there's  no  need  to  worry  about 
Jasper.  He's  as  gentle  as  a  kitten." 

"He  might  be  jealous,"  said  her  friend. 

Laura,  who  had  never  thought  of  it  before, 
began  to  watch  Jasper  for  signs  of  jealousy. 
She  asked  her  husband  what  he  thought. 

"Jealous?"  said  Roger,  "Why  should  he  be? 
What,  old  Jasper?  Of  course  he  isn't." 

But  all  their  neighbors  seemed  to  feel  the 
same  way  about  Jasper.  What  they  had  previ- 
ously thought  was  eccentric  and  amusing, 
now  appeared  to  them  in  a  sinister  light. 
"Why,"  said  one  of  these,  "Jasper  could  gob- 
ble up  little  John  in  one  mouthful  and  not 
even  notice  it:"  Laura  felt  sick  and  for  a 
moment  her  face  and  fingers  went  white. 
"Jasper,"  she  called,  and  when  he  came  over 
to  her  she  looked  deeply  in  his  eyes  and  be- 
lieved he  would  not  do  this.  But  the  talk 
went  on.  Roger  was  teased  at  die  club.  Laura 
reproached  at  the  teatable.  They  both  be- 
came irritable,  embarrassed  with  Jasper  and 
sharp  with  John. 

"Hungerford  says  we  ought  to  shoot 
Jasper,"  said  Roger  abruptly  one  evening. 


"Oli,  no,"  cried  Laura,  horrified,  "no,  no; 
I'd  rather  shoot  John."  She  was  taken  by  a 
fit  of  violent  weeping  and  Roger  left  the 
room  gloomily. 

One  day  Laura  found  Jasper  standing  by 
John's  pram,  his  chin  resting  on  the  edge, 
staring  in  at  the  sleeping  child.  She  stopped 
and  looked  at  him,  tranced  with  fear. 

"You  must  never  do  it,  Jasper,"  she  said 
aloud;  "they  would  shoot  you  for  that." 

The  tiger  at  once  looked  up  at  her  and 
seemed,  she  thought,  to  grin. 

Laura  went  straight  to  Roger.  "Roger," 
she  said,  "people  are  right.  We  ought  to  send 
Jasper  away  for  a  time.  Just  till  John's  older, 
you  know.  We  could  have  him  back  again 
later,  couldn't  we,  in  a  year  or  two?" 

They  talked  it  over  hurriedly  and  decided 
to  beg  a  temporary  home  for  him  at  the 
nearest  zoo,  two  hundred  miles  away.  While 
they  were  talking  John  woke  up  and  began, 
as  he  usually  did  on  waking,  to  cry.  "Oh," 
said  Laura,  putting  her  hands  to  her  ears, 
"that  noise,  that  noise." 
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"^he  zoo  authorities  were  delighted  to 
have  Jasper.  In  a  year's  time,  when 
John  was  growing  into  a  pinched  little 
boy  with  red  rims  to  his  pale  big  eyes,  Roger 
went  to  visit  Jasper  in  his  cage.  Laura  would 
have  gone  too,  but  John  was  sick  with  a 
cough  and  so  she  stayed  behind.  Roger  re- 
turned in  a  few  days  and  looked  at  Laura 
sadly. 

"He  didn't  know  me,"  said  Roger,  "and 
oh,  Laura— he's  wild." 

"Wild?"  she  asked,  trembling. 

"Savage— mad  as  a  devil.  Laura,  I  never 
heard  him  roar  before." 

Within  twelve  months  they  were  told  he 
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had  died.  John,  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
took,  the  skin  of  the  tigress  from  the  wall  and 
came  crawling  on  the  floor  to  his  mother. 

"My  name  is  Jasper,  isn't  it?"  he  said, 
watching  her  face  closely  with  his  ill  impish 
eyes. 

"You  know  your  name  is  John,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"But  I'm  called  Jasper  too." 

She  leaned  forward  and  struck  his  frail 


face  as  it  peered  up  at  her  from  under  the 
skin's  dry  folds.  Never  before  had  she  hit 
him,  nor  did  she  ever  so  again.  He  backed  on 
his  knees  away  from  her  and  opened  his 
mouth  in  a  tiger's  roar  of  defiance,  but  his 
wretched  stomach  rose  and  took  him  by  the 
throat  and  held  him  coughing,  coughing,  on 
the  floor,  with  the  gaudy  skin  slipping  from 
his  thin  shoulders  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
mother. 


Thin  Partitions 

JAMES  MICHIE 

Walking  our  cabins  criss-cross  through  the  air, 
Treading  the  flimsy,  delicate  decks,  we  know 
What  winds  and  spaces  hang  like  sharks  below 
For  us  to  fall,  and  by 
The  breadth  of  a  hair 
Still  unconcernedly  preserve  ourselves  on  air. 

Talking  among  our  friends  we  cannot  tell 

What  friendship  means,  for  we  would  rather  hear 

Their  harmless  tongues  than  the  hammers  in  their  ear 

TIi udding,  or  in  their  blood 

The  funeral  bell 
Clanging  for  our  decease,  although  we  cannot  tell. 

The  hand  put  out  to  light  your  cigarette 
Might  strike  the  face  it  hates,  startle  the  wise 
Puckers  enveloping  its  ingrown  lies 

That  hand  would  like  you  dead 

And  buried,  yet 
There  it  remains,  and  moves,  and  lights  your  cigarette. 

The  man  who  cracks  the  joke  that  makes  the  tears 
Crease  up  the  crowsfeet  of  his  happy  guest, 
Ponders  the  primitive,  forbidden  jest, 

Which,  like  a  bomb,  his  brain 

Nurses,  but  fears— 
To  stop  the  crowing  laughter  of  his  guest  with  tears. 

And  you,  more  near,  lying  upon  my  bed, 

To  strangle  is  as  easy  as  to  kiss. 

This  is  the  gesture  of  my  love,  and  this 

My  hatred.  Should  we  not 

Fear,  who  instead 
Kissing  and  trusting,  sleep  defenselessly  in  bed. 


The  Festival  Year 


Paul  Moor 


Europeans  have  always  been  great  ones 
for  music  festivals.  Before  the  war, 
such  operations  as  the  Salzburg  Fes- 
tival and  the  annual  Wagnerian  orgy  at  Bay- 
reuth  had  no  equals  in  all  the  world.  Since 
1945,  as  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  come  to  look  with  a  steadily  warmer 
regard  upon  the  American  tourist  and  the 
currency  in  his  wallet,  new  cultural  opera- 
tions have  sprung  up  all  over  the  map.  At 
the  moment,  Great  Britain  is  tremulously 
poised  to  launch  what  will  to  date  be  the 
most  stupendous  show  of  them  all:  the  four- 
and-a-half-month  Festival  of  Britain.  For  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  will  at- 
tend this  mammoth  do,  and  probably  have  a 
brush  with  at  least  one  other  on  the  conti- 
nent, some  of  the  experiences  of  one  who 
bears  a  few  scars  from  earlier  such  encounters 
may  perhaps  be  of  service. 

The  annual  Big  Three  of  European  fes- 
tivals since  the  war  have  become  the  Edin- 
burgh, the  Holland,  and  the  resuscitated  Salz- 
burg. Almost  anywhere  you  turn  there  are 
others,  most  of  them,  even  the  smaller  ones, 
dwarfing  our  own  institutions  such  as  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summertime  Berkshire 
Festival.  M^ny,  including  all  the  Big  Three, 
offer  side  exhibits  in  drama  and  art  as  well, 
but  it  is  the  music  which  makes  them  unique 
and  which  will  be  primarily  dealt  with  here. 
Also,  since  these  notes  are  concerned  mainly 


with  the  newer  festivals,  those  that  have 
sprung  full-panoplied  from  the  head  of  the 
postwar  dollar  gap,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
such  prewar  phenomena  as  the  Salzburg  Fest  i- 
val  need  no  special  introduction. 

It  is  neither  crass  nor  ungracious  to  speak 
of  the  festivals  as  being  staged  largely  to 
attract  dollars.  If  anyone  makes  any  bones 
about  this  fact,  it  is  only  the  tourists  them- 
selves who  may  prefer  to  cherish  the  mistaken 
idea  that  all  this  wealth  of  art  just  naturally 
exists  in  these  romantic  surroundings.  Now 
anyone  who  has  spent  a  winter  in  Paris  re- 
cently can  tell  you  that  musically,  in  compari- 
son with  New  York,  it  has  come  to  be  pretty 
small  potatoes.  London  has  considerably 
more  to  offer,  and  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Ber- 
lin are  struggling  back  to  their  former  excel- 
lence, but  New  York  is  now  the  world's 
musical  capital.  Some  of  the  native  Scots 
looked  a  bit  uncomfortable  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  with  his  cus- 
tomary directness,  announced  to  an  Edin- 
burgh press  conference  that  ".  .  .  the  Amer- 
icans are  paying  for  all  of  our  luxuries  and 
most  of  our  necessities,"  but  no  one  contra- 
dicted him;  the  dollars  left  behind  in  shops 
and  hotels  have  never  been  counted,  but  no 
one  doubts  that  they  more  than  make  up  the 
deficit  of  the  festival  offerings  themselves. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  choicest 
music  to  be  heard  in  Europe  today  is  saved 
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and  scheduled  for  the  months  when  the 
largest  possible  number  of  tourists  can  man- 
age to  be  on  hand  for  it. 

Just  about  the  best  of  all  possible  festivals 
is  the  one  which  lasts  for  three  weeks  of 
early  autumn  in  Edinburgh.  If  there  is 
any  complaint  to  make  about  it,  it  is  the  nig- 
gling one  that  being  forced  to  choose  among 
such  a  plenitude  of  superior  items  can  be 
almost  painful  for  anyone  who  relishes  great 
music  superbly  presented,  programmed,  and 
performed  by  the  finest  artists  living.  Unless 
restraint  is  employed,  it  is  entirely  possible 
for  even  the  most  sophisticated  visitor  to 
find  himself  run  ragged  trying  to  keep  up 
with  concerts  which  would  stand  out  during 
an  ordinary  metropolitan  season  but  which 
are  here  just  among  several  items  on  one 
day's  agenda. 

Edinburgh's  two  big  prestige  offerings  for 
1951  are  the  world  premiere  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  operatic  version  of  Melville's  Billy 
Budd,  with  a  libretto  by  E.  M.  Forster;  and 
the  first  European  visit  in  many  years  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  to  be  conducted  by 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  and  Bruno  Walter. 
Others  on  hand  will  be  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Ballet,  a  company  for  which  Americans  need 
no  recommendation,  and  the  Glyndebourne 
Opera,  whose  lovingly  and  assiduously  pre- 
pared productions  are  in  all  likelihood  the 
most  nearly  perfect  opera  to  be  heard  today. 

The  visitor  to  Edinburgh  during  festival 
time  sees  that  lovely  city  in  a  rather  different 
manifestation  than  during  the  year's  other 
forty-nine  weeks.  If  any  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  whatever  nationality,  wants  some 
pointers  on  how  to  turn  an  entire  city  over 
to  tourists  while  avoiding  the  sour  and  poi- 
sonous aspects  of  a  tourist-trap,  they  should 
go  to  Edinburgh  toward  the  middle  of 
August  and  take  a  long,  thoughtful  look. 

Edinburgh  does  not  lie  within  that  rather 
small  area  to  which  most  tourists  confine 
their  gambols— it  is,  after  all,  farther  north 
than  Copenhagen— but  its  easy  assimilation 
of  all  the  foreigners  and  their  daft  ways  and 
accents  gives  it  a  far  more  cosmopolitan  air 
than  is  found  in  the  larger  Sassenach  capital 
of  the  neighboring  country  to  the  south.  A 
group  of  two  or  three  people  standing  on  an 
Edinburgh  corner  and  peering  uncertainly 
at  a  map  do  not  stand  there  long  before  some- 
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one  walks  up  to  help— or,  as  has  happened, 
a  truck  stops  and  its  overalled  driver  suggests 
with  a  hospitable  burr  that  he  may  be  driving 
their  way.  Streetcar  conductors  will,  without 
batting  an  eye,  take  the  time  to  cast  back  to 
their  school  days  and  come  up  with  whatever 
remains  of  their  French  (or  German  or  Span- 
ish) to  help  some  harassed  outlander.  The 
smiles  of  welcome  are  perhaps  strained  but 
never  exhausted  even  when  a  visitor  named 
Flanagan— or  Fournier  or  Bernstein  or  Mar- 
tinelli— decides  impetuously  to  be  measured 
for  a  kilt  and  highland  jacket. 

Highland  dress  is,  of  course,  much  in  evi- 
dence. The  kilt,  that  noble,  practical,  ma- 
ligned, and  misunderstood  garment,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of 
nature's  principle  that  the  male  should  sport 
the  more  alluring  plumage  of  the  species,  and 
does  a  good  deal  to  lend  Edinburgh  a  visually 
festive  air.  Any  foreigner  with  the  certitude 
of  character  to  take  one  back  home  with  him 
should  be  cautioned  to  start  saving  toward  it: 
a  good  kilt  contains  many  yards  of  heavy, 
high-grade  wool,  and  runs  between  fifty  and 
seventy-five  dollars.  In  the  opinion  of  one 
who  somewhat  unsteadily  wore  a  borrowed 
kilt  home  from  a  party  last  year  and  for  a 
week  following  stood  off  the  owner's  every 
effort  to  retrieve  it,  this  warm  and  princely 
piece  of  apparel  is  worth  every  penny  of  it. 
For  those  content  with  less  antic  keepsakes, 
the  large  shops  have  special  export  sections 
where  cashmere  sweaters,  stockings,  suitings, 
robes,  and  many  other  treasures  may  be  sent 
straight  to  your  boat  or  plane,  thus  avoiding 
the  33.3  per  cent  purchase  tax  which  other- 
wise obtains. 

The  new  arrival's  first  big  impression  of 
Edinburgh  is  usually  the  spectacle  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  atop  a  high  granite  ridge  which 
towers  above  Prince's  Street,  the  town's  main 
thoroughfare,  looking  like  the  materializa- 
tion of  the  average  American's  childhood 
image  of  a  European  castle.  The  castle 
esplanade  is  the  setting  for  a  nightly  local- 
color  pageant  which  is  as  popular  and  as 
eagerly  attended  as  the  more  highbrow 
events  in  the  city's  seven  theaters  and  halls. 
During  the  Military  Tattoo,  as  it  is  called, 
when  spotlighted  kilted  members  of  the 
Highland  regiments  march  out  of  that  story- 
book castle  to  do  the  Sword  Dance,  and  the 
pipers  smite  the  night  air  with  the  mixolydian 
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strains  of  "Scotland  the  Brave,"  it  requires  no 
Celtic  ancestry  for  the  blood  to  tingle  and  a 
lump  to  come  to  the  throat. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  list  of  pleasures  never 
seems  to  end.  Last  year,  the  Old  Vic  was  on 
hand  to  give  us  a  revival,  after  two  centuries' 
desuetude,  of  Ben  Jonson's  "Bartholemew 
Fair,"  and  there  were  new  plays  by  two 
native  sons,  James  Bridie  and  Eric  Linklater; 
the  year  before,  we  had  the  world  premiere 
of  Eliot's  "The  Cocktail  Party,"  and  Sir 
David  Lindsay's  boisterous  and  captivating 
hurrah  of  popish  corruption  in  sixteenth- 
century  Scotland,  "The  Three  Estates."  To 
add  to  all  this,  the  Edinburgh  Film  Guild  has 
daily  screenings  of  the  year's  best  documen- 
taries from  the  entire  world— a  program 
meriting  an  article  entirely  to  itself.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  the  little  matter  of  concerts  by 
five  or  six  of  Europe's  best  symphony  orches- 
tras, as  well  as  ballets,  recitals,  chamber 
music,  and  opera. 

II 

The  Holland  Festival  offers  almost  all 
of  this,  but  the  time  allowed  for  it  is 
extended  to  a  full  month  and  the  pro- 
grams are  scattered  about  that  small  country, 
so  the  effect  is  less  overpowering.  The  most 
important  events  take  place  in  Amsterdam, 
The  Hague,  and  Scheveningen  (which  ac- 
tually  is  a  seaside  suburb  of  The  Hague) ,  but 
there  are  less  pretentious  items  which  justify 
the  required  journey  to  Delft  and  Bloemen- 
daal.  Distances  are  short,  trains  are  fast  and 
dependable,  and  the  choicest  things  to  be 
heard  and  seen  are  given  repeat  performances 
in  different  cities,  so  no  one  need  miss  any- 
thing important. 

Whereas  the  folksy  hospitality  of  the  Scots 
makes  everyone  feel  just  one  of  the  gang,  the 
slightly  more  formal  atmosphere  of  Holland 
preserves  the  air  of  one  of  the  dressier  nights 
at,  say,  the  opera  in  either  New  York  or  Paris. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  forget  that  music  and 
drama  events  have  their  social  aspects,  too. 
Last  year,  after  an  Edinburgh  official  de- 
plored the  ambient  encroachment  of  the 
sports  jacket  among  festival  audiences,  some- 
one asked  the  city's  Lord  Provost  if  he  con- 
curred; hell,  no,  he  cried,  let  Youth  Hostelers 
come  in  shorts  and  hiking  boots  if  they  had 
nothing  more  stylish.   Any  Youth  Hosteler 


heading  for  the  Holland  Festival  this  year  is 
advised  to  include  a  lounge  suit  in  his  ruck- 
sack, preferably  a  dark  one. 

Amsterdam's  main  hotel  is  called  the 
American  (although  the  neon  sign  says,  punc- 
tiliously, "Hotel  Americain")  and  the  im- 
pression is  carried  away  that  absolutely  every- 
one, everywhere,  speaks  fluent  English.  Defi- 
nitely everyone  rides  a  bicycle,  as  all  visiting 
writers  before  and  since  Karel  Capek  have 
been  quick  to  generalize.  In  the  same  vein, 
everyone  may  be  said  to  drink  no  alcohol 
except  gin,  taken  neat.  For  amateurs  of 
Gestalt  psychology,  it  is  worth  adding  that 
no  citizen  of  Amsterdam  will  hesitate  to  ac- 
commodate with  directions  to  any  requested 
point,  although  by  personal  statistics  they  are 
flagrantly  wrong  80  per  cent  of  the  time. 
Excellent  maps  are  cheap  at  most  bookstores; 
thirsty  visitors  can  get  the  customary  drink 
by  asking  just  for  "Genever." 

The  fact  may  as  well  be  faced:  Holland 
during  the  Festival  is  got  up  to  look  pretty 
touristy.  Streets  lined  with  ten-foot  wind- 
mills, their  blades  outlined  in  electric  lights, 
are  only  one  of  the  wiles  intended  to  put  the 
visitor  in  a  holiday  mood  and  introduce  him 
to  local  culture.  After-concert  shows  at  the 
Festival  Club,  featuring  a  parade  of  phleg- 
matic matrons  in  national  costume  and  a 
dance  routine  created  by  a  local  teacher  and 
realized  by  her  pupils,  are  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  hours  outside  concert  halls  and 
theaters  can  be  far  too  short  when  applied  to 
such  local  institutions  as  the  Rijksmuseum  in 
Amsterdam,  or  the  same  city's  modern  col- 
lection in  the  Municipal  Museum.  Sitting  in 
a  Dutch  cafe  on  a  canal  is  every  bit  as  pleas- 
ant as  passing  an  hour  in  a  Parisian  or  Span- 
ish one  on  a  boulevard  or  rambla.  And  some 
of  the  more  elemental  night  spots  near  the 
waterfront,  such  as  the  Casablanca,  offer  a 
view  of  life  unmatched  anywhere  between 
Marseilles  and  the  Nyhavn  in  Copenhagen. 

Musically,  the  principal  interest  is  in 
the  orchestra  bearing  the  name  of 
Amsterdam's  main  concert  hall,  the 
Concertgebouw;  it  was  before  the  war  one  of 
the  best  symphonic  groups  in  the  world,  and 
still  is,  and  the  acoustics  of  the  Concertge- 
bouw itself  show  it  off  to  perfection.  Eduard 
van  Beinum  has  been  its  regular  conductor 
since  Willem  van  Me  was  exiled,  and 
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he  will  conduct  this  summer,  along  with  Otto 
Klemperer,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski,  and  George  Szell.  Soloists  will  include 
Kathleen  Ferrier  and  Artur  Schnabel.  The 
ot  her  participating  orchestra  is  the  Residentie, 
from  The  Hague.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
groups  was  conducted  last  year  by  Beinum, 
Monteux,  Munch,  Furtwangler,  Schuricht. 
Bernstein,  and  The  Hague's  permanent  con- 
ductor, Willem  van  Otterloo;  the  list  is  each 
year  as  impressive. 

The  excursion  to  the  acoustically  perfect 
open-air  theater  at  Bloemendaal  is  well  worth 
the  scramble  for  trains  afterward,  particu- 
larly if  the  presentation  is  as  good  as  last 
year's  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  given 
by  the  Young  Vic,  an  organization  from  the 
senior  company's  school.  Fake  outdoor 
scenery  on  a  proscenium-arch  stage  can  never 
compete  with  natural  verdure  which  makes 
the  Athenian  wood  actually  look  like  a  wood 
and  lends  some  measure  of  credibility  to  the 
foolish  people's  constantly  getting  lost  in  it. 
As  always,  whether  here  or  at  the  Old  Vic's 
"Hamlet"  or  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  the 
predominantly  Dutch  audience  seemed  to 
m  asp  and  relish  every  verbal  flourish,  and 
even  the  fish  leaping  in  the  crescent  strip  of 
water  between  actors  and  audience  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  evening.  The  Young 
Vic  plans  to  do  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle"  this  year. 

Ill 

Other  new  festivals  on  a  somewhat 
more  modest  scale,  at  Aix-en-Prov- 
ence,  Florence,  Venice,  Lausanne, 
Besancon,  and  elsewhere,  are  sufficiently 
established  and  publicized  to  be  accessible  to 
anyone  going  to  those  regions;  but  there  is 
one  smaller  one,  planned  uniquely  for  last 
year  but  now  scheduled  for  one  more,  per- 
haps final,  time  this  year,  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  serious  layman's  attention  as 
what  may  be  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event.  This 
is  the  series  of  concerts  given  in  the  Rous- 
sillon  section  of  France  by  the  cellist  Pablo 
Casals,  the  greatest  living  string  player  and 
quite  possibly  the  greatest  living  musician. 

Last  year,  after  a  long  silence  in  protest 
against  England's  and  the  United  States'  tacit 
acceptance  of  a  fascist  government  in  Spain, 
Casals  was  persuaded  to  play  in  public  once 
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more  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  death  of  Bach,  with 
whose  music  Casals'  art  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated. Judging  by  externals,  the  festival  was 
modest.  Since  Casals  refused  to  play  outside 
Prades,  the  little  town  in  the  Pyrenees-Orien- 
tales  where  he  settled  after  leaving  Spain,  the 
twelve  concerts  were  held  in  the  local  church 
—the  nearest  thing  to  an  auditorium  avail- 
able—with a  small  seating  capacity. 

The  festival  amounted  more  to  a  pilgrim- 
age. Casals  performed  the  six  suites  for  unac- 
companied cello  and  the  three  gamba  sonatas 
like  a  man  in  his  second  youth— which  is 
what  the  seventy-three-year-old  master  said 
the  festival  had  brought  to  him.  He  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  of  which  about  one-third 
of  the  players  were  Americans,  some  of  them 
well-known  soloists,  who  paid  their  own  fares 
and  received  a  fee  scarcely  covering  their  ex- 
penses while  in  Prades.  Such  soloists  as  Ru- 
dolf Serkin,  Joseph  Szigeti,  Alexander 
Schneider,  Isaac  Stern,  and  Eugene  Istomin 
performed  without  fee.  Emotions  ran  high,  a 
good  many  tears  were  shed,  and  the  music 
heard  there  was  as  fair  and  noble  as  any  of 
us  is  likely  ever  to  encounter. 

Casals,  visibly  and  repeatedly  moved  by  the 
awareness  of  what  it  meant  to  people  to  hear 
him,  and  by  the  devotion  which  caused  them 
to  travel  to  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Eu- 
rope, at  length  agreed  to  another  festival  this 
year.  Since  it  will  include,  besides  Bach, 
music  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the  local 
Bishop  decided  that  this  was  too  secular  to 
warrant  use  of  the  church  again,  so  this  year's 
concerts  will  be  held  twenty-five  miles  away, 
in  the  Mediterranean  port,  of  Perpignan. 
There  will  not  again  be  the  esprit  displayed 
last  June,  when  the  town  of  Prades  (usual 
population  5,000)  was  turned  entire  into  a 
sort  of  birthday  celebration  for  the  man 
called  le  Maitre  by  his  neighbors  there;  there 
will  be  no  focal  point  such  as  was  provided 
by  the  suddenly  bustling  little  Grand  Cafe, 
where,  if  you  sat  for  an  hour  or  so,  anyone  in 
town  you  might  be  looking  for— including  a 
few  such  unexpected  customers  as  Lily  Pons, 
Burl  Ives,  Ruth  Draper,  Uta  Hagen,  Paul 
Strand,  and  Oscar  Serlin— would  eventually 
come  by;  there  will  be  no  scenes  to  compare 
with  the  surprise  party  in  the  Grand  Cafe's 
garden  where  Casals,  grinning  like  a  kid,  con- 
ducted a  delirious  dance  orchestra  while  the 
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resident  Catalans  taught  the  sardana  to  the 
foreigners.  Prades  was  compact  enough  for 
everyone  to  be  in  on  everything;  Perpignan 
is  a  small  city,  and  it  will  be  more  like  a 
proper  festival,  with  the  necessary  enforce- 
ment of  restrictive  rules. 

But  the  music,  which  after  all  was  what 
brought  people  to  Prades  from  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia, will  not  suffer  from  being  heard  in  a 
hall  with  acoustics  intended  for  music,  and 
those  who  bore  the  frustration  of  last  year's 
pious  embargo  on  applause  will  be  happier 
free  to  express  their  appreciation  more 
demonstratively  than  by  merely  standing. 

IV 

The  prospect  of  the  Festival  of  Britain, 
which  opens  the  first  week  of  May,  is 
almost  too  staggering  to  contemplate. 
Acrimonious  words  have  flown  between  fac- 
tions in  Parliament,  acres  of  the  Thames' 
south  embankment  have  been  cleared  and 
transfigured  with  streamlined  new  buildings, 
recriminations  have  been  exchanged  between 
liberal  groups  and  the  bluenoses  who  demand 
the  closing  of  the  amusements  section  on  the 
Sabbath,  Englishmen  have  been  officially  ad- 
monished to  put  on  their  brightest  faces  for 
the  visitors,  an  Underground  station  has  been 
converted  into  a  dormitory,  and  residents 
from  elsewhere  on  the  island  have  been 
adjured  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  stay  the  hell 
outside  the  cities  and  commute  rather  than 
deprive  the  foreigners  of  precious  bed-space. 
The  only  chronological  peg  from  which  the 
Festival  depends  is  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  great  Exhibition  which  left  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  its  monument.  The  Empire 
then  was,  forthrightly,  the  Empire,  rich  as 
Croesus,  and  there  was  none  of  the  vaguely 
uneasy  present-day  nonsense  about  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  1951 
Festival  will  leave  behind  it  in  London  a  fine 
modern  concert  hall  (sorely  needed  ever  since 
the  blitz  destroyed  Queen's  Hall)  ,  a  sizable 
deficit  in  pounds,  and,  the  government 
earnestly  hopes  and  expects,  a  handsome 
residuum  of  dollars. 

In  exchange,  Britain  is  prepared  to  put  on 
quite  a  show.  This  year's  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival, big  as  ever,  will  be  merely  a  part  of  the 
grand  design,  which  takes  in  Festival  events 


all  over  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Stravinsky's  new  opera,  "The  Rake's  Prog- 
ress," to  an  Auden  libretto,  is  one  of  the 
promised  exhibits,  and  Christopher  Fry's 
latest  verse  play  is  another.  One  display,  de- 
voted to  "British  Wit  and  Eccentricity"  and 
collected  from  all  conceivable  sources,  should 
alone  be  almost  enough  to  justify  the  jour- 
ney; one  entry,  a  man-sized  mechanical  rab- 
bit which  plays  "God  Save  the  King"  and 
"Pop  Goes  the  Weasel"  on  a  banjo,  can  be 
personally  attested  to  as  being  nothing  short 
of  splendid. 

For  the  London  Season  of  the  Arts  (May- 
June)  ,  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  has 
commissioned  twelve  new  sculptures,  sixty 
new  paintings,  two  new  ballets,  four  new 
operas,  and  six  new  symphonic  works.  British 
talent  will  be  in  the  forefront,  but  there  will 
also  be  the  cream  of  foreign  genius. 

The  national  opera,  Covent  Garden,  plans 
to  outdo  itself.  Some  official  heads  and 
tongues  have  wagged  with  regret  that  it  will 
not  be  under  the  guidance  of  Britain's  out- 
standing conductor,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham; 
none  have  wagged  more  vehemently  than  Sir 
Thomas'.  A  journalist  a  short  while  back 
asked  him,  with  a  certain  purposefulness, 
whether  he  had  been  to  Covent  Garden  re- 
cently. "Oh,  no,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "I'm  not 
allowed,  you  know"— which  is  not  true,  but 
that  is  beside  the  point.  "However,"  he  went 
on,  "the  most  extraordinary  thing  happened 
the  other  evening.  I  had  just  turned  on  the 
wireless  and  I  said,  'Betty!  Come  quickly! 
We're  straight  through  to  Korea!'  And  you 
can  imagine  my  amazement  when  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  second  act  of  'Tristan,'  coming 
from  Covent  Garden." 

As  the  result  of  a  thoughtful  conference 
/%  held  by  the  directors  of  the  Holland, 
/  %  Salzburg,  and  Edinburgh  festivals, 
their  schedules  this  year  will  not  overlap  and 
the  zealous  traveler  can  absorb  all  three. 
Holland  opens  in  mid-June,  between  the  first 
big  blast  in  Britain  and  the  opening  in  Per- 
pignan. Edinburgh,  after  Salzburg,  winds  up 
with  a  bang— Handel's  "Royal  Fireworks 
Music,"  with  massed  bands  on  the  castle 
esplanade  and  cannon  in  the  battlements— on 
September  8,  by  which  time  surely  everyone 
will  have  had  enough. 


What  Is  Maturity? 


Carl  Binger 


at  first  I  had  intended  to  call  this  article 
J\  "The  Meaning  of  Maturity"  but,  while 
/  %  setting  down  my  thoughts,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  a  precise  definition 
could  not  be  reached,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  maturity 
as  an  undefined  concept.  It  would  be  nice 
il  we  could  list  the  criteria  of  maturity,  give 
them  a  quantitative  weighting  or  rating  and 
then  apply  these  standards  to  a  given  person- 
ality, or  a  given  piece  of  behavior.  Actually, 
we  are  far  from  this  possibility,  but  that 
does  not  excuse  us  from  the  semantic  respon- 
sibility for  at  least  letting  others  know  what 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  use  such  a  word 
as  maturity,  and  of  justifying  this  use.  It 
has  come  into  pretty  wide  usage— not  only  by 
psychologists  and  social  scientists  but  by  the 
public  as  well. 

What  good,  devout,  practicing  PTA  mem- 
ber hasn't  been  told  that  the  trouble  with 
Johnny  is  that  he  is  emotionally  immature? 
It  is  true  that  his  finger  painting  is  conspicu- 
ously creative,  but  he  doesn't  mix  well  with 
the  other  children,  lie  is  often  sullen  and 
withdrawn,  and  his  attention  span  is  dis- 
tressingly short.  Sometimes  he  doesn't  seem 
to  hear  what  is  being  said  to  him— or  at  least 
not  to  understand.  He  has  a  way  of  getting 
himself  absolutely  filthy  and  he  lashes  out  at 
the  other  children  in  a  sadistic  way  that  is 
really  frightening.  At  this  Johnny's  mother 
interrupts:  "You're  not  telling  me  that  my 


child  is  abnormal  in  any  way,  are  you?  That 
there  is  anything  fundamentally  wrong  with 
him?"  "Why  of  course  not;  (this  with  a  re- 
assuring smile)  he's  a  lovely  seven-year-old; 
he's  just  emotionally  immature." 

Now  Johnny's  mother  is  no  fool;  besides 
she  lias  done  her  home  work— Spock  and  all 
the  rest.  She  knows  that  she  and  her  husband 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  bickering  and  that 
there  have  been  some  scenes  which  Johnny 
could  have  overheard.  His  lather  is  such  a 
baby;  when  he  can't  have  what  he  wants  right 
away  he  has  a  tantrum;  and  particularly  when 
he  comes  home  tired  from  the  office  and  wants 
to  relax  with  her  over  a  drink.  Then  the 
children  are  always  underfoot,  unruly,  ill- 
mannered,  and  demanding  attention.  At  such 
times  Johnny  seems  to  be  particularly  jealous 
of  his  younger  sister  and  nasty  to  her.  Just 
when  everything  should  be  quiet  and  harmo- 
nious all  hell  seems  to  break  loose.  Her  hus- 
band will  lose  his  temper  and  thrash  the  boy 
or  she  will  suddenly  turn  on  both  children 
like  a  fury  and  then  rush  out  of  the  room 
and  burst  into  tears.  What  is  the  matter 
with  them?  Are  they  all  neurotic?  Are  they, 
too,  emotionally  immature?  Some  of  her 
friends  seem  to  have  similar  troubles.  What 
is  happening  to  her  generation  and  the  next? 
It  wasn't  so  when  she  was  a  girl.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  permitted.  There  was  discipline  in 
her  home  and  in  her  husband's  too.  Why,  he 
still  trembles  when  they  arrive  late  for  dinner 
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at  her  mother-in-law's.  Why  do  they  call  her 
an  in-law?  Out-law  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate; a  meddlesome,  scheming  old  thing.  She 
tries  to  tell  her  how  to  bring  up  her  children 
and  think  what  a  mess  she  made  of  her  own 
son!  ...  At  this  point  Johnny's  mother  bites 
her  lip  to  stop  her  hateful  thoughts  because 
the  truth  is  she  loves  him  very  much.  She 
loves  her  children  too  and  she  knows  that 
lack  of  love  or  a  "feeling  of  rejection"  can 
raise  great  havoc  with  children  and  cause  all 
kinds  of  distortions  of  character.  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  love  them  when  they  can  be  so 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  and  hateful? 

Now  this  may  be  an  exaggerated  story  of 
family  life,  but  some  of  it  will  probably  have 
a  ring  of  familiarity  to  many  readers.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  definition  of  a  family  as  a 
social  system  ruled  over  by  its  sickest  mem- 
ber. Certainly  the  "sickest  member"  in  the 
family  described  here  is  the  father,  who  seems 
unable  to  handle  his  own  aggression  fruitfully 
—or  to  tolerate  his  children's.  This  we  may 
find  to  be  a  most  important  attribute  of  ma- 
turity: how  one  manages  one's  emotions,  how 
one  settles  problems,  reconciles  conflicts,  and 
achieves  some  sort  of  inner  balance  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  word  maturity 
has  come  into  general  usage  in  pro- 
fessional and  lay  circles,  there  are  more 
compelling  reasons  for  trying  to  be  clear 
about  it.  These  have  been  well  put  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Overstreet  in  his  widely  read  book,  The 
Mature  Mind.  In  the  preface  to  this  book 
there  is  a  most  appropriate  quotation  from 
Alfred  North  Whitehead:  "It  is  the  business 
of  philosophers,  students,  and  practical  men 
to  re-create  and  re-enact  a  vision  of  the  world, 
conservative  and  radical,  including  those  ele- 
ments of  reverence  and  order  without  which 
society  lapses  into  a  riot,  a  vision  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  unflinching  ration- 
ality." After  this  quotation,  Overstreet  de- 
clares that  the  concept  of  psychological  ma- 
turity "may  be  said  to  be  the  master  concept 
of  our  time"  and  "central  to  our  whole  enter- 
prise of  living."  "This,"  he  says,  "is  what  our 
past  wisdoms  have  been  leading  up  to." 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more  whole- 
heartedly. That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  incum- 
bent upon  those  of  us  whose  work  as  parents, 
educators,  teachers,  or  therapists  makes  us 


responsible  for  the  training  and  welfare  of 
others,  to  try  to  order  our  thoughts  about  our 
ends  and  objectives.  If  we  are  working  to- 
ward the  Good  Society— no  matter  how  black 
the  outlook  is  just  now— then  we  had  better 
have  some  notion  of  what  it  looks  like  and 
some  critique  of  the  methods  we  are  using. 
I  know  that  the  cynical  will  accuse  us  of  naive 
and  immature  idealism,  the  hopeless  of  self- 
deception,  the  clever  of  being  banal  and  trite. 
But  never  mind,  I  know  enough  about  sailing 
to  realize  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  rough 
chart  than  none  at  all,  and  enough  about 
scientific  research  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
a  wrong  hypothesis  is  better  than  none.  So, 
in  spite  of  obvious  difficulties,  I  will  tackle 
this  assignment. 

Dr.  overstreet  has  introduced  a  useful 
approach  to  this  subject  in  his  "link- 
age theory."  He  sees  man  as  a  crea- 
ture who  lives  by  and  through  relationships 
with  others,  and  as  capable  of  growth  or  sub- 
ject to  arrest  of  growth  at  any  point.  The 
linkages  which  tie  him  mentally,  emotionally, 
and  socially  to  his  fellow  man  are  those  of 
knowledge,  responsibility,  communication, 
mature  sexuality,  empathy,  and  philosophy. 
Although  Dr.  Overstreet  lists  these  separately 
he  does  not  imply  that  they  are  independent 
of  one  another.  He  offers  them  simply  as  a 
way  of  looking  at  maturity  from  a  functional 
point  of  view,  but  he  emphasizes  the  basic 
fact  that  psychological  maturity  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  single,  isolated  trait  in  a 
person,  but  by  a  "total  character  structure." 

Unlike  the  concept  of  the  normal,  the  con- 
cept of  maturity  cannot  be  derived  statist i 
cally.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  as 
a  scientific  idea  exclusively,  since  it  neces- 
sarily involves  judgments  of  values.  Like- 
many  other  concepts,  however,  maturity  can 
be  recognized  even  though  we  are  unable  to 
define  it.  Such  knowledge  as  we  have  about 
maturity  has  been  won  largely  by  the  applica- 
tion of  analytical  methods  to  the  immature, 
just  as  our  knowledge  of  mental  health  has 
been  derived  mostly  from  studies  of  mental 
illness.  We  will  use  what  knowledge  we  have, 
even  though  there  may  be  a  logical  error  in 
such  procedure. 

Maturity  is  not  simply  the  opposite  of  im- 
maturity—at least  we  probably  shall  not  arrive 
at  a  sound  understanding  of  it  if  we  proceed 
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by  describing  an  immature  individual  and 
then  by  saying,  "A  mature  man  is  everything 
that  this  one  is  not."  Good  is  not  simply  the 
opposite  of  evil;  peace  is  not  simply  the  op- 
posite of  war;  and  health  is  not  simply  the 
opposite  of  illness. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  holistic  significance  of  such 
concepts  as  good,  peace,  health,  and  maturity 
that  makes  them  so  difficult  to  define  in  sci- 
entific terms.  The  methods  of  science  are 
analytical  ones  and  its  tools  are  such  instru- 
ments as  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  and  the 
spectrometer,  which  are  dissecting  and  divi- 
sive in  their  functions.  These  tools  are,  after 
all,  an  extension  of  our  thought  processes. 
Scientific  language  is  another  such  tool  better 
adapted  to  a  description  of  the  relationship 
of  parts  than  to  a  description  of  the  whole, 
to  processes  of  disintegration  than  to  proc- 
esses of  integration.  To  describe  the  whole 
we  must  fall  back  upon  the  language  of  the 
artist  and  the  poet  who,  by  abstraction,  inter- 
pretation, and  re-creation,  can  make  the 
whole  come  to  life  again. 

These  then  are  reasons  why  such  concepts 
as  mental  health  and  maturity  elude  us  when 
we  try  to  define  them.  And  yet  another  rea- 
son is  that  our  practical  professional  experi- 
ence brings  us  in  closer  contact  with  the  par- 
tially disintegrated  and  dissociated  than  with 
the  hale  and  hearty.  Naturally,  we  know 
more  about  the  things  that  we  are  daily  called 
upon  to  examine  and  to  do  something  about. 

How  then  are  we  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  dilemma  of  describing  maturity,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  what  might  be  called  literary- 
idealistic  terms,  in  which  we  are  simply  ex- 
pressing our  personal  preferences  for  a  way 
of  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  describing 
it  in  terms  of  its  negative— immaturity— with 
which  we  are  clinically  so  much  more  famil- 
iar? I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  satisfactory 
way  out  of  this  dilemma,  but  if  there  is  it  will 
come  from  looking  on  maturity,  not  as  a  kind 
of  state  of  grace,  but  as  a  psycho-biological 
process— analogous  to  the  maturation  of  the 
fertilized  ovum. 

II 

In  the  rest  of  this  article,  I  shall  deal  with 
the  concept  of  maturing  as  a  process  and 
not  as  a  state.  Just  as  in  the  body  there 
are   physical   changes   from   birth  through 
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adolescence  to  adulthood,  so  in  the  mind  we 
recognize  a  parallel  developmental  process  in- 
which  the  psychic  apparatus  is  built,  in  which 
the  distinction  between  the  self  and  the  not- 
self  is  established  out  of  experience,  and  in 
which  the  instinctive  forces  of  the  uncon- 
scious express  themselves  through  the  body 
in  shifting  and  progressive  ways.  A  time  ar- 
rives in  the  growth  of  the  individual  when, 
ideally  speaking,  his  emotional  maturation 
keeps  pace  with  his  physical;  then  he  is  able 
to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  love  and  to 
express  his  love  by  joyful  union  with  the 
opposite  sex.  As  he  becomes  physically  ca- 
pable of  reproducing  his  kind,  he  should 
gradually  become  emotionally  capable  of 
caring  for  them— or  at  least  of  taking  his  place 
with  the  givers,  the  providers,  and  the  pro- 
tectors—as opposed  to  the  graspers,  the  de- 
manders,  and  the  receivers. 

Many  influences  can  interfere  with  the  or- 
derly progress  of  emotional  maturation;  and 
at  any  one  of  the  way  stations  an  individual's 
growth  may  be  halted  or  retarded.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  lost  to  a  useful  and  crea- 
tive life,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  will  be 
handicapped  and  like  so  many  of  us  he  will 
not  have  achieved  a  capacity  to  use  the  past 
but  merely  to  suffer  from  it.  Each  one  of 
us,  because  of  our  long  years  of  emotional 
dependence  in  childhood  and  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  being  a  civilized  human 
being,  is  more  or  less  handicapped.  We  are 
handicapped  by  childish  tendencies  which 
have  not  entered  into  the  main  stream  of  our 
energies,  but  have  remained  sequestered  in 
our  unconscious  minds  where  they  can  force 
us  into  behavior  destructive  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  others. 

If  this  sounds  theoretical  and  remote,  per- 
haps I  can  make  my  meaning  clearer  by 
asking  you  to  picture  an  eighteen-month- 
old  infant  suddenly  grown,  within  a  month 
or  two,  to  his  full  physical  stature.  Instead 
of  being  thirty-one  inches  tall  and  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds,  he  now  stands  six  feet  in 
his  stocking  feet  and  weighs  190  pounds.  But 
in  all  other  respects  he  has  not  altered.  He 
still  slobbers  and  drools.  When  he  is  hungry 
he  bellows,  and  he  goes  into  a  towering  rage 
when  he  can't  immediately  have  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it.  If  it  amused  him  he 
might  dandle  his  mother  on  his  knee,  but  he 
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might  also  bite  off  her  nose,  pull  her  hair  out, 
clutch  at  her  skirt  and  probably  rip  it  off;  or 
he  might  simply  drop  her  down  the  stair  well 
—just  to  see  what  would  happen.  In  his  more 
exuberant  moments  he  would  choke  the  fam- 
ily kitten  or  poke  its  eyes  out,  yank  down  the 
curtains,  and  generally  wreck  the  house.  Such 
a  creature  would  be  a  monstrous  menace  in 
the  home. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that  during  his  month 
or  two  of  rapid  physical  growth  his  intellect 
had  proportionately  developed.  Indeed,  he 
had  so  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies 
that  he  had  been  granted  the  newly  created 
degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration; 
or  he  had  passed  his  bar  examinations  in 
record  time  and  therefore  felt  equipped  to 
run  for  Congress.  But  in  his  feeling  life  he 
had  not  developed.  He  understood  nothing 
of  how  other  people  felt.  He  just  expected 
them  to  do  his  bidding.  He  responded 
warmly  only  to  those  who  did  things  for  him. 
He  had  no  real  affection  or  loyalty.  Of  course, 
since  he  gave  out  so  little,  others  soon  tired 
of  doing  things  for  him;  and  this  made  him 
terribly  mad.  Sometimes  he  would  be  sullen 
and  suspicious,  or  deeply  depressed  because  of 
his  constant  disappointments.  But  with  his 
superior  intellect  he  had  enough  cunning  to 
manipulate  others  to  do  his  will,  disregarding 
what  was  just  or  socially  enlightened. 

Such  an  infant  prodigy  might  make  a  bril- 
liant industrialist,  though  pretty  uncom- 
promising in  his  labor  relations  and  not  too 
observant  of  the  law  unless  it  suited  his  per- 
sonal convenience.  As  a  Congressman  he 
would  do  better.  His  name  might  make  the 
headlines,  because  he  would  not  only  be  a 
go-getter,  but  a  vote-getter.  He  would  be  a 
loyal  party  man.  His  party  would  always  be 
right  and  he  would  accuse  anyone  of  nefari- 
ous practices  who  differed  from  him. 

You  see  that  our  first  infant  turns  into  a 
physical  menace  and  our  second  infant  into 
a  moral  one.  And  yet  no  evil  has  been  added 
to  them.  They  are  just,  as  people  like  to  say, 
little  boys  at  heart. 

Ill 

Bur  these  infantile  impulses  can  yet  be 
salvaged,  especially  if  we  are  made  con- 
scious of  them  by  experience,  by  suffer- 
ing, or  by  treatment.   Indeed,  they  can  be- 


come the  well-springs  of  creativeness.  This 
little-understood  process,  i.e.  the  directing  of 
unconscious  infantile  impulses  into  useful, 
socially  adapted  activity,  is  what  Freud  called 
sublimation— a.  term  borrowed  from  the  al- 
chemists for  turning  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Although  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cepts in  psychiatry,  our  knowledge  of  sub- 
limation is  still  quite  rudimentary.  Why  does 
X  remain  tied  to  his  mother's  apron  strings 
and  so  identified  with  her  that  he  is  tortured 
by  incessant  longings  to  be  loved  by  men; 
whereas  Y  manages  to  free  himself  sufficiently 
to  shift  his  allegiance  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
where  he  becomes  a  great  teacher,  specializing 
perhaps  in  aesthetics,  and  utilizing  his  un- 
conscious homosexual  tendencies  as  an  effec- 
tive and  harmless  instrument  in  the  class- 
room? Why  does  A  remain  an  unredeemed 
brute  who  delights  in  inflicting  pain  on 
others;  whereas  B's  sadism  has  passed  through 
a  subtle  refinery  so  that  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
skillful  surgeon?  (This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
surgeons  are  necessarily  sublimated  sadists. 
Some  of  them  may  be  and  that  is  all  right, 
provided  underlying  impulses  do  not  break 
through  in  their  cruder  forms.) 

These  questions  must  remain  rhetorical 
ones  for  the  present.  The  most  we  can  say  is 
that  too  early  repression  of  primitive  infantile 
instincts  appears  to  make  them  less  accessible 
for  sublimation  later  in  life,  because  they  are 
driven  into  the  unconscious  where  they  re- 
main buried,  only  to  work  independently  and 
autonomously  and  perhaps  later  on  to  cause 
all  sorts  of  physical,  emotional,  and  social  up 
heavals.  Too  early  denial  of  satisfactions  such 
as  the  need  to  suck,  the  need  to  eliminate,  the 
need  to  be  angry,  the  need  to  be  dependent 
and  warmed  and  cuddled  may  do  similar  dam- 
age. I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  know  less 
about  the  conditions  that  favor  sublimation 
than  we  do  about  those  that  interfere  with  it. 

Here  we  are  obviously  approaching  the 
whole  problem  of  neurotic  illness.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  prevent  effective  sublima- 
tion are  also  those  that  lead  to  neurosis. 
There  are  some  experts,  especially  Dr.  Leon  J. 
Saul,  the  author  of  that  thoughtful  book. 
Emotional  Maturity,  who  see  maturity  and 
neurosis  as  identical.  Such  an  equation,  al- 
though it  has  its  merits  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, puts  us  in  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion of  defining  one  unknown  in  terms  of 
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another.  It  is  true  that  the  last  fifty  years  have 
taught  us  much  about  neurotic  illness— its 
universal  distribution,  its  protean  manifesta- 
tions, its  origins  in  the  first  years  of  life— even 
something  about  its  prevention.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Eric  Fromm  when 
he  says:  ".  .  .  we  still  know  little  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  neurosis  and  less  what  its  origins  are. 
Many  physiological,  anthropological,  and  so- 
ciological data  will  have  to  be  collected  before 
we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  conclusive 
answer." 

It  can  be  granted  with  Fromm  that,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  kernel  of 
neurosis  lies  in  the  conflict  between  the  child 
and  his  parent  and  the  failure  of  the  child  to 
solve  this  conflict  satisfactorily.  (This  idea 
tends  to  corroborate  the  original  conclusion 
of  Freud,  who  saw  in  the  Oedipus  complex 
the  kernel  of  the  neurosis.) 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  ma- 
turing? That  there  is  something  in 
the  relationship  between  the  child 
and  his  mother  and  father  which  prevents  his 
growing  up  emotionally,  which  keeps  him 
infantile.  This  same  thing  may  lead  even- 
tually to  neurotic  illness— either  in  the  sense 
of  such  outspoken  symptoms  of  neurosis  as 
phobias,  anxiety  states,  panic,  obsessions,  de- 
pression, etc.,  or  to  more  subtle  and  even 
more  unhappy  manifestations,  because  gen- 
erally not  recognized  as  due  to  illness:  the 
chronic  failure  and  ne'er-do-well,  the  sponge, 
the  cheat,  the  thief,  the  delinquent,  the  sex- 
offender,  the  constantly  dissatisfied  and  de- 
manding, the  aloof  and  unhappy.  Or  again, 
the  disturbed  relationship  between  child  and 
parent  may  show  up  later  in  life  in  the  form 
of  physical  illnesses,  now  described  by  the 
term  psychosomatic. 

A  few  brief  examples  will  be  more  con- 
vincing than  many  pages  of  generalizations. 
I  will  take  one  instance  from  each  of  the  cate- 
gories that  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  is,  one 
of  an  outspoken  neurosis,  one  of  a  severe 
character  disorder,  and  one  of  a  psychosomatic 
disturbance.  All  three  patients  were  vigorous 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  have  chosen  them 
deliberately  to  show  incidentally  that  neuroses 
are  not  the  special  privilege  of  idle  women 
who  fondle  Pekingese  dogs.  In  each  instance 
the  unresolved  conflict  with  a  parent  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  biography. 
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Patient  Number  1  is  a  thirty-three-year-old 
married  man,  the  father  of  two  small  chil- 
dren. He  himself  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  politically  influential  family 
from  the  Midwest.  His  father  is  a  captain  of 
industry;  although  he  is  tough  and  makes  a 
noise  like  a  self-made  man  it  was  actually  his 
father  (our  patient's  grandfather)  who  was  the 
pioneer  and  founded  the  family  fortune. 

Into  this  setting  of  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility the  patient  was  born.  In  spite  of  a 
sensitive  nature  and  artistic  leanings  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  was  that  he  and  his  brothers 
would  enter  the  family's  fiercely  competitive 
business,  for  which  he  had  been  ill  prepared 
by  gilded  days  at  private  school  and  college. 

He  was  his  mother's  favorite  and  very  close 
to  her  until  he  married  a  dependent  but 
solicitous  and  affectionate  wife. 

Owing  to  his  social  position  he  lived  on  a 
scale  far  beyond  his  earning  capacity,  so  that 
his  father  had  to  contribute  to  his  upkeep. 
This  was  done  willingly,  but  disapprovingly, 
because  of  the  belief  that  young  men  should 
make  their  own  way. 

The  patient  soon  found  himself  at  logger- 
heads with  his  father,  disagreeing  with  him  in 
matters  of  business  policy,  beholden  to  him 
because  of  his  generosity,  and  resentful  be- 
cause of  the  fix  he  found  himself  in.  Some- 
times he  was  openly  defiant,  or  he  would 
make  a  show  of  independence  by  some  rash 
and  ill-considered  business  venture,  but  more 
often  he  was  submissive,  almost  obsequious, 
and  wanting  his  father's  praise  and  approval, 
which  he  rarely  got. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he 
showed  his  first  signs  of  depression,  beginning 
with  sleeplessness,  difficulty  in  concentration, 
feelings  of  awkwardness  and  shyness  with  peo- 
ple whom  he  now  avoided  more  and  more. 
He  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  come  to 
decisions,  even  about  trivial  matters.  In  addi- 
tion he  seemed  to  lose  his  zest  for  life;  he 
took  little  joy  in  his  children;  he  brooded 
and  wanted  only  to  stay  at  home  and  listen 
to  the  radio.  He  spent  his  week-ends  mostly 
in  bed,  although  he  had  previously  been  both 
gregarious  and  given  to  sport.  He  lost  his 
appetite,  began  to  lose  weight  and  to  toy  with 
the  idea  of  suicide.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  kill  himself  while  he  still 
had  a  good  work  record  than  to  wait  ungl 
this  was  impaired  by  his  inadequacy. 
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This  patient's  depression  was  so  severe  and 
the  risk  of  suicide  so  real  that  he  had  to 
be  hospitalized.  His  recovery  was  slow,  but 
he  established  a  good  relationship  with  the 
psychiatrist,  who  became  a  tolerant,  under- 
standing, and  encouraging  figure  in  his  life, 
rather  than  a  threatening  one  as  his  father 
was. 

He  finally  acquired  enough  courage  to 
quit  the  family  business  and  to  start  out  on  a 
new  venture,  less  exacting  and  less  competi- 
tive than  the  world  he  had  been  forced  into. 
In  other  words,  he  was  able  to  accept  himself 
and  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing his  real  potentialities  without  his  former 
irrational  bondage  to  an  ideal  imposed  upon 
him  through  his  heritage.  By  withdrawing 
from  the  unequal  battle  with  his  father,  he 
won  the  battle  with  himself. 

Patient  Number  2  was  the  son  of  a  po- 
tato farmer  from  the  state  of  Maine.  He 
was  a  year  younger  than  the  patient 
just  described.  He  was  unmarried  and  had 
been  a  minister  of  the  gospel  until  the  diffi- 
culties for  which  he  sought  psychiatric  help 
got  the  better  of  him  and  necessitated  his  re- 
signing from  his  pastorate.  He  too  suffered 
from  severe  tension  and  depression  and  he 
too  had  to  be  hospitalized  because  of  compul- 
sive asocial  behavior  which  took  the  unhappy 
form  of  exhibiting  himself  to  little  girls  in 
parks  and  on  the  street.  The  beginning  of 
this  perversion  was  said  to  have  followed  the 
breaking  up  of  a  romance  with  a  girl  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  explained  his 
exhibitionism  as  a  means  of  manifesting  his 
hatred  for  women  and  showing  them  that  he 
could  get  along  without  them.  But  his  hatred 
was  also  directed  toward  himself,  and  this  was 
evident  not  only  in  his  depression  but  in  the 
fact  that  just  before  admission  to  the  hospital 
he  had  impulsively  tried  to  injure  himself. 

You  can  imagine  the  conflict  that  this  poor 
man  suffered  from  when  you  consider  that  he 
was  a  shy,  sensitive,  idealistic,  very  intelli- 
gent, and  actually  exceedingly  moralistic  per- 
son. He  had  alway  been  solitary  and  had  con- 
sidered himself  physically  inferior  to  other 
boys,  who  kidded  him  for  being  a  sissy.  So  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  reading  and  lost  in 
fantasy  in  which  he  imagined  himself  a  great 
public  speaker  with  the  power  to  sway  large 
audiences.  This  might  have  been  ;s  satisfactory 


sublimation  for  his  exhibitionism  but  it 
didn't  prove  so. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  indulged 
in  some  sexual  play  with  a  sister  who  was  six 
years  younger.  This  was  discovered  by  his 
mother  who  gave  him  a  severe  beating.  A 
few  years  after  this  episode  the  sister  died, 
and  the  patient  not  only  attributed  her  death 
to  his  act  but  looked  upon  it  as  God's  pun 
ishment  of  him. 

His  father  was  an  extremely  moody, 
irritable,  irascible  person  given  to  violent  out- 
bursts of  temper— as  was  the  patient  in  his 
youth.  But  he  was  frightened  of  his  father, 
who  constantly  criticized  him  and  belittled 
him.  Though  he  was  close  to  his  mother  he 
resented  the  fact  that  she  always  supported 
her  husband  in  his  rages  at  the  boy. 

A  study  of  his  fantasies  and  dreams  revealed 
overtly  incestuous  strivings  toward  his  mother 
and  remaining  sisters,  accompanied  by  the 
most  cruelly  sadistic  and  cannibalistic  imagi- 
nations concerning  girls  and  women.  From 
these  thoughts  he  obtained  intense  and  pleas- 
urable excitement  but  they  were  met  with 
stern  prohibitions  by  his  savage  conscience 
(the  internalized  residue  of  his  father).  The 
result  was  not  only  insupportable  tension, 
but  a  compulsive  need  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
authority  and  to  act  out  his  primitive  im- 
pulses. 

With  the  protection  of  the  hospital  this 
patient  improved  greatly.  He  no  longer  felt 
the  need  to  defy  authority  because,  in  a  sense, 
he  had  made  friends  with  it.  It  was  hoped 
that  with  further  psychiatric  treatment  out- 
side the  hospital  he  might  be  able  to  maintain 
this  improvement. 

Patient  Number  3  is  a  thirty-six-year-old 
married  man,  like  Patient  Number  1, 
the  father  of  two  children.  As  were 
both  of  the  other  patients  this  one  too  was 
of  far  above  average  intelligence.  He  suffered 
from  high  blood  pressure,  though  stated  more 
accurately  what  he  suffered  from  was  the  fear 
of  what  he  thought  high  blood  pressure 
would  do  to  him.  He  had  many  of  the  sym- 
toms  common  in  hypertension:  headache, 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  occasional  precordial  op- 
pression, and  heaviness  in  the  left  arm. 
Further  inquiry  revealed  a  long  history  of 
neurotic  complaints.  He  said  of  himself  that 
he  had  always  been  over-concerned  with  his 
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health.  For  a  long  time  his  gastro-intestinal 
tract  was  the  chief  focus  of  his  discomfort  and 
concern  but  his  anxiety  had  now  attached 
itself  to  his  blood  pressure.  He  lived  in  dread, 
not  of  dying,  but  of  a  heart  attack  or  a  stroke 
that  would  render  him  a  helpless  and  de- 
pendent invalid.  He  could  already  see  him- 
self permanently  consigned  to  a  wheel  chair. 

In  spite  of  his  disabilities  he  was  an  able 
and  effective  young  business  executive.  When 
this  patient  began  treatment  his  blood  pres- 
sure was  190/105.  His  treatments  consisted 
of  nothing  but  talk— mostly  by  the  patient.  A 
good  many  months  later  his  blood  pressure 
had  dropped  to  120/70,  and  he  had  lost  most 
of  his  symptoms  which  in  his  case  were  the 
bodily  expression  of  fear  and  unexpressed 
rage. 

Let  me  review  briefly  what  transpired  dur- 
ing the  psychoanalytical  treatment.  As  is 
usual  in  such  treatment,  one  begins  with  the 
immediate  and  disturbing  facts  of  the  pa- 
tient's life— the  ones  which  he  naturally  first 
chooses  to  talk  about.  In  this  case  it  was  his 
health  and  his  worries  over  his  future  and  the 
support  of  his  family.  What  would  happen  to 
them  if  he  should  become  permanently  in- 
valided? Gradually  we  penetrated  behind 
this  outer  layer  of  defense  and  found  in  him 
a  frightened,  puny,  pimply  youth  whose 
father  had  walked  out  on  his  mother.  His 
father  had  had  terrible  rages  and  yet  was  to 
him  the  ideal  of  a  strong  and  heroic  figure 
whom  he  remembered  as  an  officer  in  World 
War  L  But  he  never  came  back  to  them. 
The  boy  was  left  alone  with  an  adoririg, 
but  bitter  and  unhappy,  mother.  They 
lived  in  a  part  of  the  States  where  to  be 
divorced  was  a  permanent  disgrace  for  a 
woman.  The  patient  felt  this  keenly,  became 
prematurely  ambitious  and  self-reliant,  and 
was  pushed  too  soon,  before  he  was  ready  for 
it,  into  a  position  of  responsibility.  He  led 
his  class  at  school  but  remained  physically 
weak.  He  looked  admiringly  and  enviously 
at  the  football  stalwarts.  This  notion  of  weak- 
ness clung  to  him  and,  in  spite  of  more  than 
usual  success  in  his  professional  and  domestic 
life,  it  seemed  to  load  the  dice  against  him. 
Behind  his  driving  ambition  there  was  great 
insecurity,  great  lack  of  self-confidence.  What 
he  actually  wanted  was  failure  and  illness  and 
to  be  taken  care  of.  It  was  the  old  story  of  an 
unconscious  wish  being  experienced  as  a  con- 


scious fear.  All  this  was  revealed  to  the  pa- 
tient, not  as  an  intellectual  process,  but  as  a 
personal  experience  through  which  he  passed 
gradually,  accompanied  by  many  disturbing 
emotions.  The  most  difficult  thing  for  him 
was  to  accept  this  view  of  himself  as  being 
weak  and  full  of  fears,  because  he  had  always 
acted  like  a  he-man.  He  had  lived  the  life  of 
the  great  American  "extrovert,"  ambitious, 
hard-driving,  and  unusually  successful.  He 
was  the  white-haired  boy  of  his  corporation. 
But  he  had  won  his  place  at  great  cost  and 
always  with  the  feeling  that  some  day  the  ax 
would  fall.  Finally  the  strain  was  too  great 
for  him.  Only  when  he  was  able  to  accept  his 
weakness  could  he  begin  to  develop  his  real 
strength  with  a  most  gratifying  relief  of 
symptoms.  But  relief  of  symptoms  does  not 
in  itself  constitute  cure;  nor  is  cure  achieved 
on  the  analyst's  couch.  It  is  won  in  real  life 
with  the  aid  of  insight  and  an  inner  realign- 
ment of  forces. 

These  three  patients  had  much  in  com- 
mon. They  were  all  men  of  about  the 
same  age  from  what  would  be  called 
"good  American  homes."  Each  one,  as  indeed 
we  all  are,  seems  to  have  been  delivered  a 
blow  by  fate,  that  is,  by  the  events  of  their 
early  lives.  These  events,  and  above  all  the 
relationships  with  their  parents,  shaped  their 
personalities  and  their  destiny.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  each  instance  their  father's  in- 
fluence was  a  critical  one;  so  that  mothers 
may  take  comfort:  they  are  not  responsible 
for  all  the  ills  that  befall  us,  after  all.  Why 
the  manifestations  of  neurotic  illness  should 
have  been  so  widely  different  in  these  three 
men  is  something  we  do  not  wholly  under- 
stand. It  has  to  do  with  what  Dr.  Saul  tails 
"specific  emotional  vulnerability."  This 
means  that  we  all  have  wea"k  spots  or  soft 
spots  in  our  natures.  Some  more,  or  more 
extensive,  than  others.  These  weak  spots  in 
our  makeup  are  actually  the  result  of  certain 
experiences  or  environmental  influences  of 
childhood  that  persist  anachronistically,  lead- 
ing to  uneven  development.  Part  of  us  then 
is  grown  up  and  part  childish. 

Of  all  the  important,  fateful,  and  deter- 
mining: influences  of  childhood  the  relation- 
ship  of  a  child  with  his  parents  comes  first. 
This  is  his  very  lifeline  through  which  he 
establishes  his  relationships,  for  better  or  for 
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worse,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  child  will 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  maintain  this 
lifeline— everything  from  obedient  submission 
to  open,  defiant,  and  delinquent  rebellion. 
Few  parents  are  wise  enough  to  meet  these 
rapid  and  necessary  gambits  of  their  children. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween child  and  parent  is,  of  course, 
much  more  intelligible  and  more  man- 
ageable at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Later, 
when  the  conflict  or  the  reaction  to  it  has 
become  frozen  into  the  personality,  it  may  be 
irreversible.  In  any  event,  it  probably  no 
longer  involves  the  actual  parent  but  the 
residue  or  image  of  him  in  ourselves.  In 
otker  words,  in  later  years  the  conflict  be- 
comes an  intra  psychic  or  internalized  one. 
Therefore,  a  child  should  be  helped,  if  pos- 
sible, at  the  very  time  when  it  is  being  too 
threatened  by  its  own  fear  or  anger  or  guilt 
in  the  dealings  with  its  parents.  Help  will 
come  by  understanding  what  the  child's  be- 
havior signifies— what  the  child  is  trying  to 
tell  us— and  then  by  translating  this  into 
language  acceptable  and  not  too  threatening 
to  the  parents. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point:  A  little  girl  of  nine, 
who  had  previously  caused  no  trouble  or  con- 
cern at  home,  suddenly  became  unruly,  dis- 
obedient, and  unreliable.  She  stayed  out  late, 
she  took  other  children's  toys,  and  she  grew 
slovenly  and  careless  of  her  appearance.  No 
device  on  the  part  of  the  mother  could  cope 
with  this  child's  arrogant  and  defiant  be- 
havior. Finally  it  came  out,  but  not  until  an 
expert  had  had  several  talks  with  the  girl. 

She  had  been  promised  a  bicycle.  War 
shortages  made  it  impossible  to  procure  one. 
This  was  explained  to  the  child,  but  it  meant 
nothing  to  her.  What  she  wanted  was  a 
bicycle;  that  was  all  that  mattered.  It  meant 
her  self-esteem  and  her  social  position  to  her, 
and  much  more.  So  she  said  to  herself:  "If 
my  mother  really  loves  me  she  will  give  me  a 
bicycle;  I  will  put  her  love  to  the  test;  I  will 
do  everything  outrageous  I  can  think  of  and 
see  what  happens;  I  want  to  know  whether 
she  loves  me  for  myself  when  I  am  bad,  as 
well  as  when  I  am  good."  When  this  was 
made  clear  to  her  mother  (and  naturally 
enough  the  child  couldn't  do  that)  and  her 
daughter  had  been  assured  that  no  matter 
what  she  did  she  would  get  her  bike,  she  at 


once  gave  up  her  "naughtiness"  and  returned 
to  her  accustomed  considerate  and  reason- 
able behavior. 

IV 

This  clinical  material  that  I  have  pre- 
sented will,  I  hope,  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  that  the  kernel 
of  neurosis  lies  in  the  conflict  between  the 
child  and  his  parent  and  the  failure  of  the 
child  to  solve  this  conflict  satisfactorily.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  it  is  the  ultimate  cause. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  contribut- 
ing factors,  physiological  ones,  for  example, 
which  call  for  further  research.  But  it  is  the 
kernel  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  nub;  it  is 
at  the  core.  When  one  opens  up  the  problem 
psychologically  this  is  what  one  usually  finds. 
And  it  is  something  one  can  deal  with  and  do 
something  about,  because  it  is  the  internalized 
image  of  the  parent  with  whom  the  battle 
is  now  being  waged  and  this  image  of  the 
parent  can  be  changed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  preventing  neu- 
rotic illness  and  of  fostering  emotional  ma- 
turity, probably  the  best  insurance  'is  to  have 
parents  who  have  themselves  matured  suffi- 
ciently to  be  parents  and  who  possess  enough 
knowledge  and  flexibility  to  tackle  this  diffi- 
cult but  rewarding  job.  But  we  cannot  wait 
for  the  perfect  pair  to  produce  the  perfect 
baby  and  then  elect  him  President.  We  must 
work  with  what  we  have.  The  more  the 
notion  of  maturity  is  understood,  both  as  a 
personal  and  as  a  social  ideal,  the  more  will 
it  count  in  our  planning  and  in  our  conduct. 

We  know  that  ideals  have  great  potency, 
even  when  they  are  childish  and  unrealistic 
ones.  All  the  more  reason  to  be  clear  about 
such  a  "master  concept"  as  maturity  and  to 
try  to  understand  it.  One  cannot  do  so  with- 
out studying  its  opposite  as  well.  I  have  not 
wanted  simply  to  make  an  inventory  of  those 
qualities  that  we  recognize  as  mature.  To  do 
so  is  the  special  prerogative  of  saints  and  wise 
men  and  philosophers.  Many  of  them,  in 
spite  of  their  visions  of  perfection  and  per- 
fectibility, have  not  themselves,  we  may  sur- 
mise, completed  the  process  of  maturation. 
Was  it  not  said  of  Socrates  that  the  reason 
he  had  made  Xantippe  his  wife  was  just  to 
prove  that  a  philosopher  could  not  be  happily 
married? 
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Much  that  passes  for  the  true  coinage  of 
maturity  would  not  stand  ringing  on  the 
counter:  such  notions,  for  example,  as  adjust- 
ing to  one's  environment,  being  a  good  mixer, 
being  a  happy  extrovert,  always  being  objec- 
tive and  unemotional.  These  are  often  the 
bogus  and  brittle  adaptations  of  the  conven- 
tional and  insecure.  Some  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  world  find  themselves,  as  does  Albert 
Schweitzer,  in  complete  contradiction  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  because  it  is  filled  with 
"contempt  for  thought."  .  .  .  "Through  dis- 
paragement of  thinking,"  'Schweitzer  says, 
"our  race  has  lost  its  sense  of  sincerity  and 
with  it  the  sense  of  truth." 

Adjustment,  which  is  such  a  highly  prized 
American  virtue  (so  often  merely  another 
word  for  conformity),  is  in  itself  no  criterion 
of  maturity;  but  a  sense  of  sincerity  and  a 
sense  of  truth  are.  To  attribute  these  quali- 
ties to  maturity  is  to  make  what  in  the  tech- 
nical language  of  sociology  and  philosophy  is 
called  "a  value  judgment,"  in  which  sincerity 


and  truth  are  accepted  as  good.  But  the  con- 
cept of  maturity  is  based  as  well  on  certain 
empirically  observed  facts. 

As  people  move  from  emotional  illness 
toward  emotional  health,  and  as  adolescent 
children  solve  the  conflict  with  their  parents, 
they  acquire  a  degree  of  self-knowledge  which 
enables  them  to  learn  from  the  past  and  not 
only  to  suffer  from  it.  They  grow  to  accept 
and  respect  their  own  uniqueness  and  that  of 
others;  they  develop  the  capacity  to  tolerate 
frustration  and  disappointments;  and  they 
find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  living  and 
working  and  in  their  associations  with  other 
people.  These  are  important  earmarks  of 
maturity.  There  are  others,  of  course.  In  the 
end  we  must  admit  that  maturity  remains 
something  that  can  be  recognized  when  Ave 
see  it,  but  it  cannot  be  described  in  scientific 
terms  alone,  without  invoking  value  judg- 
ments. On  the  basis  of  these  two  approaches, 
however,  one  can  at  least  approximate  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  is  to  be  mature. 


Even  Pure  Women  Do  It 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  waltz  of  Byron's  day  differed  as  widely 
from  its  existing  namesake  as  did  its  predecessors  from  it.  .  .  . 
What,  then,  would  the  noble  poet  have  said  of  the  frantic  whirl  of  our 
drawing-rooms,  whose  exigencies  demand  a  contact  so  immediate  that 
—crede  experto— each  palpitation  of  the  female  heart  communicates  its 
vibration  to  the  manly  breast  opposed?  What  would  have  been  the 
wound  to  his  squeamishness  had  he  beheld  matrons  and  maidens  alike 
clasped  closely  in  the  arms  of  not  always  unobjectionable  associates, 
their  heads  reclining  upon  their  partner's  shoulders,  disheveled  and 
with  dress  disordered  by  the  maddening  haste  of  the  exercise— a  strug- 
gling crowd,  flushed  with  excitement,  and  sweltering  in  sudorific 
sociability? 

What  a  glaring  inconsistency  is  there  manifested  in  the  toleration  at 
one  time  of  a  posture  which,  under  any  other  circumstances.,  would 
blast  a  reputation!  No  pure  woman  would  suffer  a  man  to  retain  her 
hand  in  his,  much  less  to  encircle  her  with  his  arm,  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  social  life;  and  yet,  at  the  bidding  of  fashion,  and  because 
the  additional  stimulus  of  music  is  superadded,  she  will  not  only 
permit  these  liberties,  but  will  remain  willingly  strained  to  his  breast 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  publicly  exhibiting  herself  in  a 
position  which  in  itself  she  virtuously  condemns. 

—"Concerning  Round  Dances"  by  Al- 
fred L.  Carroll,  Harper's,  April  1866 


The  German  Booby  Trap 


John  Fischer 


In  the  past  six  months,  a  seductive  idea 
has  been  creeping  up  on  a  good  many 
honest  and  intelligent  people.  It  is  the 
suggestion  that  we  can— and  should— make  a 
deal  with  the  Russians  to  settle  the  long, 
aching  disagreement  over  Germany. 

Such  a  deal  looks  both  simple  and  attrac- 
tive. It  would  set  up  a  unified,  disarmed,  and 
neutral  Germany  as  a  kind  of  buffer  state 
between  East  and  West.  All  of  the  occupa- 
tion armies  would  be  withdrawn.  An  all- 
German  government  would  be  elected  by  a 
free,  democratic  vote.  Its  arms  industry  and 
its  police  force— just  big  enough  to  keep  order 
inside  the  country— would  be  rigidly  limited 
by  treaty.  Its  independence  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  Nations.  If  any  of  the 
neighbors  (which,  in  practice,  means  Russia) 
tried  to  take  over  the  New  Germany  by  force, 
everybody  else  would  pitch  in  to  stop  the 
aggressor. 

In  brief,  Germany  would  become  a  sort  of 
jolly,  peaceful  Switzerland,  instead  of  the 
throbbing  sore  spot  in  the  middle  of  Europe 
which  it  is  today. 

This  scheme  has  always  been  popular  in 
France,  where  nearly  everybody  is  under- 
standably nervous  about  rearming  the  Ger- 
mans and  irritating  the  Kremlin.  It  has  lots 
of  support  among  certain  Socialists  in  Eng- 
land—the left-wing  Gliveden  Set— who  never 
give  up  hope  of  reaching  a  friendly  under- 


standing with  Russia.  In  recent  months  it 
has  enlisted  some  powerful  advocates  in  the 
United  States  as  well. 

The  most  influential  of  these  probably  is 
Walter  Lippmann.  In  his  newspaper  column 
and  in  a  brilliant  article  in  last  February's 
Atlantic,  he  has  argued  that  we  should  adopt 
a  German  policy  aiming  at  "neutrality  like 
that  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland,"  and  that  we 
should  abandon  all  hope  for  West  German 
troops  to  strengthen  the  Eisenhower  army  in 
Europe.  Other  experienced  analysts  of  for- 
eign affairs,  such  as  James  P.  Warburg,  have 
presented  a  similar  case  in  dozens  of  speeches 
and  pamphlets. 

Their  main  arguments,  and  those  of  their 
European  sympathizers,  run  something  like 
this: 

IThe  Russians  have  announced  that  they 
will  not  "tolerate"  the  rearmament  of  the 
Western  Germans.  They  have  a  pathological 
fear  of  the  Teutonic  hordes  who  so  nearly 
destroyed  the  Soviet  Union  a  few  years  ago; 
and  their  worst  nightmare  is  that  the  capitalist 
villains  of  America  and  Europe  will  some 
day  gang  up  with  the  Germans  to  crush  the 
homeland  of  communism.  Therefore,  any 
serious  effort  to  fit  our  half  of  Germany  into 
the  North  Atlantic  defense  plan  might  pro- 
voke the  Russians  into  a  preventive  war.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  them  from  sweeping 


During  the  war,  Mr.  Fischer,  who  is  now  editor  in  chief  of  general  books  at 
Harper  &  Brothers,  served  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  He  is  the  author  of  Why  They  Behave  Like  Russians. 
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to  the  English  Channel  in  about  three  weeks. 

2 Just  because  the  Communists  are  so 
scared  of  our  rearming  Germany,  they 
will  pay  a  fancy  price  to  keep  it  from  happen- 
ing. Here,  then,  is  our  chance  to  make  a 
sound  bargain  with  Stalin.  If  we  agree  to  a 
permanently  neutral  Reich,  he  may  agree  in 
return  to  ease  up  his  pressure  on  Western 
Europe.  He  might  even  be  horse-traded  into 
calling  off  his  attacks  on  Korea,  Indochina, 
and  Malaya.  At  the  very  least,  such  a  deal 
would  get  the  Red  Army  out  of  the  heart  of 
Europe,  where  it  has  been  an  instrument  of 
mischief  and  terror  for  the  past  six  years. 

3 Once  we  reach  agreement  on  Germany, 
it  may  gradually  become  possible  to 
negotiate  with  Russia  over  other  points  of 
conflict.  For  this  is  the  hard  core  of  mis- 
understanding and  suspicion  between  East 
and  West.  If  it  is  finally  cleared  up,  the  gen- 
eral tension  may  begin  to  relax  a  little.  An 
end  to  the  Cold  War  might  even  come  within 
sight. 

4 We  can't  build  up  an  effective  military 
force  in  West  Germany  anyhow— at  least 
not  any  time  soon.  The  Germans  of  all  par- 
ties, from  Adenauer's  conservatives  to  Schu- 
macher's socialists,  have  displayed  a  stub- 
born reluctance  to  pick  up  the  gun  we've 
been  trying  to  shove  into  their  hands. 

5 Even  if  it  were  possible  to  conjure  up 
such  a  force,  we  could  never  depend  on 
it.  The  German  yen  for  a  united  Reich  is 
so  mystic  and  incurable  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Eastern  and  Western  slices  of  the  coun- 
try will  come  together— even  if  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment has  to  swing  over  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit.  (In  that  case,  any  tanks  and 
rifles  we  might  have  given  "our"  Germans 
would  be  turned  against  us,  as  they  were  in 
China.) 

6 On  the  other  hand,  there  wouldn't  be 
much  danger  of  a  united,  neutralized  Ger- 
many going  Communist.  Elections  in  the 
West  have  proved  that  Red  strength  there  is 
negligible.  The  best  intelligence  we  can  get 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  indicates  that  its  Ger- 
mans already  have  had  a  bellyful  of  their  Rus- 
sian masters.  In  a  free  ballot,  therefore,  the 


democratic  parties  probably  would  come  out 
all  right. 

7 Finally,  the  very  thought  of  a  reborn 
Reichswehr  throws  the  French  into  a  fit 
of  hysterical  shivers.  It  worries  the  English, 
too,  and  stirs  up  misgivings  in  every  country 
that  was  trampled  by  Nazi  boots.  So  long  as 
we  insist  on  rearming  the  Germans,  we  will 
keep  open  a  deep  split  between  ourselves  and 
our  allies,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  be 
glossed  over  by  reassuring  statements. 

II 

These  are  persuasive  arguments.  Their 
appeal  is  especially  strong  to  those  men 
of  good  will  who  are  eager  to  explore 
every  possible  road  toward  conciliation.  Small 
wonder  they  are  making  converts,  here  and 
abroad,  among  many  people  whom  not  even 
Senator  McCarthy  could  suspect  of  leftish 
sympathies. 

They  might  convert  more  yet,  if  the  Krem- 
lin didn't  show  such  unbridled  enthusiasm  for 
the  same  idea.  For  many  months  now  the 
full  chorus  of  Soviet  propaganda  has  been 
whooping  for  very  much  this  kind  of  united 
and  disarmed  Germany.  It  seemed  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Gromyko's  chief  objectives  at  the  con- 
ference of  deputy  foreign  ministers  in  March. 
Consequently,  simple  prudence  suggests  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  the  teeth  of  this  particu- 
lar gift  horse  with  special  care. 

We  will  find,  I  believe,  that  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are  even  stronger.  (To  my 
mind,  at  least,  they  seem  conclusive.)  Unfor- 
tunately, they  have  not  been  put  forward 
with  anything  like  the  cogency  and  elo- 
quence commanded  by  those  who  advocate  a 
neutral  Germany. 

For  one  thing,  neither  Mr.  Truman  nor 
his  chief  lieutenants  seem  to  be  very  good  at 
explaining  such  matters;  certainly  they  aren't 
blessed  with  F.D.R.'s  genius  for  dramatizing 
the  great  issues  of  foreign  policy.  Then,  too, 
they  have  been  so  busy  scraping  off  the  mud 
tossed  around  by  McCarthy  &  Co.  that  they 
just  haven't  found  time  to  answer  their  more 
honest  and  serious  critics.  And  there  is  one 
argument— the  most  powerful  of  all— which 
government  spokesmen  hesitate  to  discuss 
openly;  for  reasons  which  we'll  note  in  a 
moment. 
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The  alternative  plan  for  Germany  might 
be  summed  up  in  these  terms: 

Let's  make  the  best  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  split  in  two,  and  is  likely  to  stay 
that  way  indefinitely.  The  Western  half 
should  be  merged  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
that  rejuvenated,  closely-knit  community  of 
Free  Europe  which  we've  been  working  for 
ever  since  the  war.  By  means  of  the  Schuman 
plan— and  similar  measures  which  may  fol- 
low—the West  German  economy  can  be  inte- 
grated with  that  of  its  neighbors.  Through 
close  association,  the  Germans  may  gradually 
pick  up  the  habits  of  democracy.  EventuaLly 
(but  not  at  once)  German  troops  can  be 
brought  into  General  Eisenhower's  interna- 
tional army;  and  the  heavy  industry  of  the 
Ruhr  will  help  equip  that  force. 

On  some  distant  day  when  the  Soviet  em- 
pire begins  to  shrink  or  crack  up,  the  Eastern 
half  of  Germany  might  be  drawn  back  into 
the  orbit  of  Free  Europe.  Germany  would 
then  be  reunited— not  as  an  isolated  neutral, 
but  as  a  closely-integrated  part  of  the  Western 
community. 

If  my  understanding  is  correct,  that  is 
roughly  the  policy  our  government  is  pursu- 
ing. The  chief  points  in  its  favor  are  these: 

1 Europe  cannot  be  defended  without  Ger- 
man  soldiers  and  German  guns.  The 
countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  sim- 
ply don't  have  enough  men  to  fill  up  the 
fifty  or  more  divisions  necessary  to  hold  the 
line.  Even  if  we  were  to  chip  in  more  than 
the  six  divisions  we  have  now  promised,  some 
German  units  would  still  be  needed.  Simi- 
larly, the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
this  force  would  put  a  back-breaking  strain 
on  our  economy,  unless  we  can  get  some  help 
from  the  Ruhr— the  biggest  industrial  com- 
plex in  Europe. 

2 Our  allies  might  have  good  reason  to 
balk  at  the  revival  of  a  national  German 
army,  commanded  by  German  generals.  But 
they  won't  be  nearly  as  reluctant  to  accept 
German  contingents  which  will  be  blended 
into  an  international  army,  led  by  American, 
French,  and  British  commanders— especially 
if  France  is  rearmed  first.  Furthermore,  the 
Schuman  plan  is  specifically  designed  to  pre- 
vent rebirth  of  German  militarism;  once  it  is 
in  effect,  Germany's  heavy  industry  can  never 


again  serve  as  the  base  for  a  nationalistic 
war  machine  like  Hitler's. 

3 The  Germans,  too,  will  go  along  with 
this  program,  as  soon  as  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  West  is  strong  enough  to 
discourage  Communist  aggression.  What 
scares  them  now  is  the  risk  of  building  up  a 
military  force,  in  the  teeth  of  Soviet  threats, 
with  nothing  much  behind  them.  When  the 
Eisenhower  army  actually  grows  some  muscle 
—say,  in  the  fall  of  next  year— then  the  Ger- 
mans won't  be  so  coy.  Like  God,  they  gen- 
erally turn  up  on  the  side  of  the  big  bat- 
talions. 

4 But  won't  all  this  provoke  the  Russians? 
Not  very  likely-  All  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  about 
as  cold-blooded  a  bunch  of  calculators  as  ever 
lived.  They  aren't  the  kind  to  be  stampeded 
into  any  action  they  consider  risky.  On  the 
contrary,  they  habitually  strike  only  when  the 
gamble  looks  pretty  safe,  as  it  did  in  Cxreece, 
Indochina,  and  Korea.  What  really  provokes 
them  (or  any  other  professional  strong-arm 
man)  is  the  sight  of  an  easy  victim. 

A  number  of  the  best-informed  and  most 
thoughtful  men  in  Washington  are  guessing 
that  Stalin  won't  touch  off  a  major  war  unless 
he  can  get  two  things  at  the  same  time:  (a) 
enough  atomic  bombs  to  knock  out  most  of 
American  industry  with  the  first  blow;  (b)  a 
good  prospect  of  overrunning  Western 
Europe  without  serious  opposition.  He  migJit 
get  both  of  them  in  the  fall  of  1952;  and  if  so, 
he  won't  need  any  "provocation." 

However,  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  he 
will  have  a  big  enough  atomic  stockpile  by 
that  date.  And  afterward  it  will  be  too  late. 
From  then  on  the  army  of  the  North  Atlantic 
nations  should  be  strong  enough  to  make  the 
conquest  of  Europe  painfully  expensive,  if 
not  impossible.  (As  Vannevar  Bush  recently 
pointed  out,  the  development  of  atomic  artil- 
lery and  other  tactical  weapons  is  weighing 
the  military  scales  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
defensive.) 

But  while  fifty-odd  divisions  probably  can 
protect  Europe,  they  could  not  possibly 
launch  an  attack  on  Russia.  In  the  face  of 
175  Soviet  divisions,  such  a  notion  is  plainly 
ridiculous.  Surely  it  gives  the  Kremlin  no 
reason  to  risk  a  preventive  war. 
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5 A  deal  to  create  a  neutral  Germany 
would  not  actually  ease  the  tension  be- 
tween East  and  West.  The  actual  root  of  the 
trouble  is  not  the  conflict  over  Germany.  It 
is  the  Kremlin's  aggressive  campaign  of  im- 
perialist expansion.  Until  that  is  checked,  no 
good  can  come  from  any  local  agreement  over 
a  single  area. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  really  want  to  ease  the  tension— or 
that  they  would  keep  the  agreement  five 
minutes  after  the  ink  was  dry,  any  more  than 
they  have  kept  the  other  promises  they've 
been  making  ever  since  1941.  A  properly 
trained  Communist  simply  does  not  compre- 
hend such  ideas  as  "neutrality"  and  "inde- 
pendence." To  him,  every  nation  is  either 
a  helpless  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  it 
is  an  enemy. 

Almost  certainly,  therefore,  the  Russians 
would  set  out  immediately  to  undermine  the 
new  German  state  by  the  fifth-column  meth- 
ods they  have  found  so  effective  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  they 
probably  would  not  win  the  first  elections.  But 
in  the  long  run  a  small,  disciplined  corps  of 
Red  storm  troopers  would  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  disrupting  and  capturing  the  gov- 
ernment, just  as  Hitler  did.  (He  didn't  have 
a  majority  either.)  Moreover,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  Germans  have  yet  lost  their 
taste  for  dictatorships,  or  have  developed  any 
capacity  for  democratic  government  under 
such  difficult  circumstances. 

6 There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
whole  concept  of  a  neutral  Germany. 
Small,  unambitious  countries  like  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden  can  make  neutrality  work. 
The  biggest— and  potentially  the  strongest— 
in  Europe  cannot.  Even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  the  Germans  could  not  avoid 
being  a  major  factor  in  the  military  and 
political  equations  of  the  world.  Given  the 
traditional  German  mentality,  the  new  state 
inevitably  would  use  its  powerful  bargaining 
position  to  play  off  both  East  and  West.  In 
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the  end,  it  might  well  emerge  with  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 

7 Here  lies  the  gravest  danger  of  all.  For 
in  any  bargaining  contest,  Stalin  holds  a 
trump  card  which  we  can  never  match.  He 
can  always  offer  to  hand  back  the  Eastern 
provinces  which  Germany  lost  to  Poland  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

In  return,  he  might  ask  merely  that  the 
Germans  enter  into  a  friendly  alliance,  sever- 
ing their  ties  with  the  West— and  giving  Rus- 
sia access  to  the  industrial  output  of  the 
Ruhr.  Any  German  government  would  find 
it  virtually  impossible  to  reject  such  an  offer. 
If  it  did,  public  opinion  undoubtedly  would 
force  it  out  of  office.  Recovery  of  the  Lost 
Province  is  the  one  bait  which  the  German 
people  could  scarcely  resist,  even  if  they 
thought  about  the  fatal  hook  concealed  in- 
side. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  ever  should  get  its 
hands  on  the  war  industry  of  the  Ruhr,  the 
whole  balance  of  power  would  be  shifted— 
permanently  and  fatally— against  the  West. 
The  Communists  always  have  regarded  this 
(quite  rightly)  as  the  key  to  Europe. 

(The  Poles  wouldn't  like  such  a  bargain 
at  their  expense.  But  what  could  they  do? 
They  are  ruled  by  the  most  obedient  of 
Kremlin  puppets;  their  army  is  commanded 
by  a  Russian  general;  their  secret  police  are 
under  Beria's  control.  They  might  grumble 
under  their  breath,  but  that  is  about  all.) 

Understandably,  American  officials  don't 
like  to  talk  much  about  this  possibility,  at  a 
moment  when  they  are  trying  to  coax  the 
Bonn  government  into  loyal  co-operation 
with  the  West.  It  must  weigh  heavily  in  all 
their  calculations,  however.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
main  reason  why  we  are  never  likely  to  agree 
to  the  establishment  of  a  united  and  "neu- 
tral" German  nation.  In  any  negotiations 
with  Russia,  this  is  the  booby  trap  we  must 
watch  most  cautiously.  For  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  Soviets  could  win  the  greatest 
prize  in  Europe,  without  a  fight. 
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Once,  there  were  two  things  that  were 
worth  while  doing  in  life.  One  was 
to  shoot  a  fox,  the  other  to  catch 
a  twenty-pound  cod.  At  one  time  these 
achievements  were  so  important  to  me  that 
I  abandoned  everything  else  in  life  to  pursue 
them.  Why,  I  couldn't  exactly  say,  but  the 
reason  began  somewhere  in  the  difference 
between  myself— a  bush  boy  and  a  poor  boy, 
and  young  Tom  Woodley  who  was  -a  town 
boy  and  a  rich  boy.  There  it  began;  but  in 
the  way  of  life,  it  became  something  quite 
different  to  me  in  the  effort  to  achievement. 

I  lived  with  my  father,  a  woodcutter,  on 
the  Murray  River,  three  or  four  miles  out- 
side the  town  of  St.  Helen,  Victoria.  The 
truth  is,  I  didn't  know  much  about  anything 
except  the  bush,  whereas  young  Tom  Woodley 
was  a  clever  boy  with  everything  he  touched: 
school,  playing  sport,  church-going,  and  being 
liked  by  everybody  in  the  town,  and  that 
included  the  teachers  and  the  policeman. 
Where  Tom  was  the  best  of  everything,  I 
was  the  worst  of  it,  except  in  the  bush. 
Every  boy  in  town  had  something  he  could 
laugh  at  me  about,  but  once  they  came  out 
of  the  town  and  along  the  river,  I  could  beat 
them  all:  that  is  until  young  Tom  Woodley 
came  out  to  the  river  in  his  father's  Model-T 
Ford  on  a  picnic  and  within  an  hour  had 
shot  a  fox  with  a  .22  rifle  and  pulled  in  a 
fifteen-pound  Murray  cod  on  a  line. 

These  were  things  that  I,  a  bush  boy,  had 
never  achieved.  I  had  caught  amazing  quan- 
tities of  fish,  and  I  had  even  caught  a  Mur- 
ray cod  of  ten  pounds;  but  never  anything 


larger.  When  I  could  get  the  ammunition, 
I  had  shot  large  numbers  of  rabbits,  in  fact 
I  almost  lived  by  selling  rabbit  skins;  yet  I 
had  never  once  been  able  to  get  a  fox  in 
range. 

With  Tom  Woodley  I  knew  it  had  been 
luck,  but  that  didn't  do  me  any  good  because 
I  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to  stand  up  to 
now,  nothing  at  all;  and  I  stopped  going 
into  the  town  altogether,  in  fact  I  even 
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stopped  going  to  school,  and  I  stayed  in  the 
bush,  determined  to  catch  a  twenty-pound 
cod  and  shoot  a  fox  before  facing  the  laughter 
of  the  boys  in  shoes  and  the  joking  of  men 
behind  counters. 


Tin:  fox  was  the  more  difficult  proposi- 
tion, and  yet  the  day  came  When  I 
was  to  stand  near  enough  to  a  fox  to 
club  it  to  death,  if  only  I  had  been  big 
enough  to  do  it. 

It  was  really  an  accident.  For  once  I  was 
not  hunting  or  fishing,  but  looking  for  mush- 
rooms. I  was  on  Pental  Island,  which  was 
covered  in  lagoons  and  swamps  and  dry 
patches  and  clumps,  and  as  I  was  walking 
through  a  fish  shallow  pool,  I  came  out  on  a 
small  dry  rise  with  one  clumpy  bush  on  it.  I 
was  picking  mushrooms  under  the  bush  when 
I  saw  the  fox.  He  had  smelled  me,  but  there 
was  nowhere  for  him  to  go.  He  was  more 
afraid  of  the  water  than  he  was  of  me.  He 
backed  away  from  the  bush,  and  I  backed 
away  from  him.  The  dry  land  we  shared  was 
only  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  he  was  less 
than  ten  yards  away;  but  here  I  was  without 
a  gun  and  there  was  the  fox,  standing  with 
his  tail  up  and  his  teeth  bared,  but  not 
making  a  sound. 

I  stepped  slowly  back  into  the  water.  I 
couldn't  do  anything  without  a  gun  and  I 
knew  it  would  take  me  an  hour  to  get  home: 
I  had  to  swim  a  river  and  then  go  over  a  mile 
through  the  bush.  F,ven  so,  I  knew  that  this 
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fox  would  stay  right  where  he  was.  I  knew 
foxes;  and  I  knew  that  this  one  was  terrified 
of  the  water  and  would  die  before  he  would 
move  into  it.  So  I  put  down  the  mushrooms 
I  had  collected  in  a  sugar  bag,  and  got 
through  the  pool  and  started  to  run  for  home. 

At  home  I  had  a  .22  rifle,  but  the  very 
reason  I  didn't  have  it  with  me  was  my  lack 
of  ammunition;  and  as  I  ran  I  begged  myself 
to  think  of  a  place  where  I  could  find  just 
one  shell:  no  more.  As  I  ran  I  thought  of  the 
.22  shell  I  had  lost  last  year  in  the  woodpile. 
That  was  no  good.  I  had  tried  a  dozen  times 
before  to  find  it.  I  could  not  borrow  any,  and 
there  weren't  any  shells  in  all  the  drawers  in 
the  house:  I  had  searched  them  time  and 
time  before.  I  was  running  for  nothing,  but 
I  didn't  stop.  I  ran  through  the  high  grass 
and  came  to  the  river.  I  jumped  off  the  point 
and  swam  across  the  deep  hole  and  waded 
the  rest.  Then  I  ran  up  the  high  bank, 
through  the  willow  trees,  and  made  for  home. 

I  got  home  and  started  to  hunt  in  the  wood- 
pile, raking  up  the  chips  with  my  hands  and 
feet,  still  panting  and  puffing  from  the  run. 
I  couldn't  find  that  .22  in  the  dust  and  the 
chips  of  a  year  ago,  sp  I  went  desperately  into 
the  house.  I  looked  in  the  chamber  of  my 
rifle,  but  it  was  empty:  I  had  known,  but  I 
had  hoped.  Then  I  knew  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do.  My  father  was  away  cutting 
wood,  so  I  went  into  his  room  and  got  the 
.303  that  hung  on  the  wall.  It  was  so  big  that 
I  could  hardly  carry  it,  but  I  lifted  it  down. 
It  had  a  clip  of  three  shells  in  the  magazine. 
It  was  clean,  but  it  hadn't  been  fired  for 
years.  My  father  wouldn't  even,  fire  it  him- 
self, and  the  shells  were  in  it  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. I  took  it  down  and  carried  it  outside. 
This  was  the  worst  thing  I  could  do.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  touch  this  gun,  not  to  touch 
it  at  all.  But  I  didn't  care  now. 

I  put  the  heavy  .303  over  my  shoulder  like 
a  log,  and  started  to  run  back  with  it.  I  was 
tired  already,  and  I  was  half-walking  before 
I  had  gone  far.  Still,  I  kept  running  in 
spasms,  I  walked  and  ran,  and  when  I  got 
to  the  river  I  nearly  sank  trying  to  keep  the 
gun  out  of  water.  I  couldn't  hold  it  up,  and 
it  was  well  dipped  by  the  time  I  got  across. 

I  covered  the  distance  from  the  river  to 
the  lagoon  very  slowly.  I  was  starting  to 
shake  inside,  puffing  in  and  out;  but  I  man- 
aged to  run  the  last  hundred  yards  to  the 
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swamp  and  the  pool.  I  looked  across  the 
twenty -five  yards  of  water  to  the  island,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  pulled  back  the  bolt  of 
the  .303  and  put  a  shell  in  the  chamber. 
Then  I  waded  across  to  kill  my  fox. 

But  the  fox  had  gone.  I  kicked  the  bush 
and  looked  into  it,  looking  for  a  hole  or  a 
warren,  but  there  was  nothing  at  all,  except 
a  few  droppings  and  a  feather.  He  had  gone 
and  that  was  that.  I  could  understand  how 
he  had  been  caught  on  the  dry  land  in  the 
first  place:  a  quick  break  in  the  lagoon  had 
obviously  flooded  the  land  around  him  as  he 
slept  on  the  rise;  that  was  clear  enough;  but 
I  couldn't  see  how  he  could  get  off,  knowing 
his  terror  of  water.  I  started  to  hunt  on  the 
other  dry  patches,  and  then  on  the  whole  dry 
land.  It  was  hopeless.  So  I  went  home  with 
my  mushrooms  and  the  .303. 

I  got  a  hiding  with  a  harness  strap  for 
taking  the  .303,  because  I  couldn't  give  any 
explanation  of  why  I  had  taken  it.  I  did  not 
try  to  tell  the  truth:  I  simply  made  up  a  long 
story  about  chasing  a  wild  pig.  My  father 
said  there  were  no  wild  pigs  in  the  whole 
country.  I  knew  that  too,  but  I  got  the  hiding 
anyway. 

I  went  back  looking  for  that  fox  the  next 
day  and  thereafter.  I  kept  looking;  and 
though  I  was  eventually  looking  for  any  fox, 
it  was  always  the  same  fox  to  me.  I  kept  look- 
ing and  hunting,  even  though  I  had  no  am- 
munition. Then  one  night  I  wept  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  in  bed  for  the  mystery  and  the 
difficulty  of  it  all,  and  the  next  day  I  went 
back  to  fishing  for  a  twenty-pound  cod. 

There  were  a  number  of  places  along 
the  Little  Murray  River  which  were 
good  for  cod,  and  I  knew  them  all. 
The  best  was  at  Old  Roy  Carmichael's.  Roy 
had  a  house  which  he  had  built  of  a  boiler. 
Outside  (near  the  river)  there  was  a  gate  he 
had  taken  from  some  old  church,  but  there 
wasn't  any  fence.  On  the  gate  there  was  a 
latch  that  said  in  and  out.  Roy  always  put 
it  on  the  right  one  if  he  was  in  or  out.  He 
had  built  mud  steps  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  as  the  river  rose  in  winter  and 
went  down  in  summer,  Roy  would  mark  the 
height  on  the  steps  with  an  iron  peg.  I  used 
this  peg  to  hold  my  rod  as  I  fished  for  cod, 
and  old  Roy  himself  came  down  to  get  some 
water  just  as  I  was  putting  a  mussel  on  a  hook. 
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"Why  don't  you  use  worms?"  he  asked  me. 

"I've  used  up  just  about  every  worm  in 
the  countryside,"  I  told  him. 

"What  about  the  Council's  pig  yard?"  old 
Roy  asked. 

"I  can't  go  up  there,"  I  said.  "I  got  caught 
digging  under  the  stone  floor." 

Roy  was  thin  and  old.  He  had  a  gray 
mustache  that  dropped  right  over  his  mouth. 
Sometimes  he  laughed  for  no  reason  at  all, 
and  he  laughed  now. 

"How  is  your  father,  Edgar?"  he  bellowed 
at  me. 

"He  went  into  town  to  sell  some  wood," 
I  told  him. 

"How  do  you  like  it  when  they  laugh  at 
him  in  town?"  Roy  said. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  that,  so  I 
asked  him  why  he  lived  in  the  boiler. 

"I  lived  over  it  for  twenty  years,"  he  said. 
"Now  I  live  in  it.  That's  the  best  boiler  that 
ever  went  into  a  river  boat.  They  don't  make 
them  like  it  any  more.  If  she  hadn't  hit  the 
Point,  the  old  Rang  Dang  would  be  going 
yet,  with  that  boiler  still  inside  her." 

I  knew  all  about  it.  The  old  Rang  Dang 
was  a  paddle  steamer  which  had  tried  to 
come  up  the  Little  Murray.  It  had  hit  low 
ground  at  the  Point  and  sunk.  Old  Roy  had 
been  the  Captain  of  it.  He  had  waited  around 
to  try  and  get  the  Ra>ig  Dang  up  from  bot- 
tom, but  the  boat  had  fallen  apart,  so  he 
had  only  saved  the  boiler.  He  had  stayed 
right  there  and  lived  in  the  boiler.  That  was 
a  long  time  ago.  I  had  asked  him  once  why 
he  didn't  get  another  boat.  He  had  picked 
up  a  dead  sunflower  and  thrown  it  at  me,  so 
I  hadn't  asked  him  again.  My  father,  Edgar 
Allan,  had  told  me  that  he  couldn't  get  an- 
other boat  anywhere  after  that.  They,  I  sup- 
pose whoever  owned  the  boat,  said  he  was 
drunk  when  he  hit  the  Point.  After  that  Roy 
never  drank,  just  to  prove  that  he  had  not 
been  drunk  at  the  time. 

"You  know  that's  a  two-inch  boiler,"  he 
said  to  me  now. 

"It  looks  thick  enough,"  I  said. 

"It  hasn't  got  a  flaked  spot  in  it.  Come 
on  up.  I'll  show  you." 

I  had  been  through  this  before,  but  I 
hooked  my  rod  under  a  stone  and  went  up 
with  him.  He  passed  the  gate  and  put  it  to 
in.  He  opened  the  heavy  metal  fire-door  and 
bent  down  to  get  inside.    The  boiler  was 
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filled  with  a  number  of  things,  mostly  made 
from  old  petrol  tins.  It  had  a  floor  of  wood 
and  there  were  all  sorts  of  clocks  with  bodies 
made  of  tins.  There  were  flower  pots  in  tins 
with  c  urled-over  edges,  a  cut-out  tin  Avas  set 
in  as  fireplace,  and  the  bed  was  made  of  kero- 
sene tins  framed  together.  Everything  was 
painted  red.  On  one  side,  he  had  taken  out 
a  whole  plate  so  that  he  could  get  into  the 
extension  he  had  built.  You  could  still  see 
all  the  holes  where  the  pipes  had  been. 

Old  Roy  gave  me  a  sledge  hammer.  "Go 
on,"  he  said.  "Hit  it.  Hit  it  anywhere  you 
like." 

I  didn't  like  doing  it.  When  I  hit,  every- 
thing fell  down  from  the  shelves.  He  insisted. 
"Hit  it  anywhere!" 

I  found  a  clear  spot,  gripped  my  bare  feet 
on  the  floor,  and  swung  the  sledge  hammer 
as  best  I  could,  upward.  It  bounced  off  the 
iron  side,  and  everything  rattled  down. 

"Harder!"  Roy  shouted.  "Anywhere!" 

I  hit  the  side  harder  this  time,  in  the  same 
place. 

"How  old  are  you?"  old  Roy  said.  He  was 
angry. 

"Eleven."  I  told  him. 

"Can't  you  hit  harder  than  that?" 

"There's  no  room,"  I  said. 

"There  has  to  be  room,"  he  said.  "What 
happens  if  you're  looking  for  a  flaked  spot 
and  you  don't  hit  hard  enough?  A  head  of 
steam  hits  it  and  the  whole  lot  blows  to 
smithereens.   Give  it  to  me.  Look." 

Old  Roy  swung  the  hammer  up  onto  a 
plate.  The  whole  place  shook  and  the  tins 
rattled.  He  hit  it  again  in  another  place. 
Every  tiling  fell  down  and  clattered  about. 
Roy  kicked  everything  aside  and  walked  to 
the  back  and  hit  it  there.  He  kept  hitting  it 
until  he  was  too  tired  to  do  it  any  more. 

"You  see,"  he  said.  "Not  a  flake."  He  was 
shaking;  he  was  an  old  man. 

"What  about  everything  on  the  floor?"  I 
pointed  to  the  mess. 

"Junk!"  he  said.  "The  only  thing  worth 
while  around  here  is  the  boiler." 

We  went  out  then  and  back  to  the  mud 
steps. 

"What  are  you  fishing  for?"  he  asked  me. 
"A    big   cod,"    I    told    him.  "Twenty- 
pounder." 

"You  used  to  fish  for  bream." 

"T  know,  bur  I'm  after  a  big  cod."  And  I 
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told  Roy  about  Tom  Woodley  and  the  fox 
and  the  cod. 

"Have  you  been  getting  any  cod  lately?" 
I  asked. 

"No.  Perch.  That's  all  there  is  in  this 
river.  Yellow  bellies." 

"Fish  are  fish,"  I  said. 

"Why  don't  you  go  over  to  the  Big  Mur- 
ray?" 

"The  river  is  still  too  high  to  swim." 

"I'll  take  you  over  in  the  boat." 

"No  thanks,"  I  said  very  quickly.  Roy  had 
taken  me  over  once  before,  saying  he  would 
pick  me  up  when  I  came  back,  if  I  shouted 
to  him.  I  had  come  back  and  shouted,  and 
he  hadn't  come.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
me.  The  river  had  been  too  high  and  fast 
to  swim,  so  I  had  stayed  on  Pental  Island  all 
night,  getting  a. hiding  when  I  went  home  the 
next  day. 

"I'll  come  over  with  you,"  he  said.  "I'm 
getting  sick  of  the  taste  of  perch." 
"All  risrht,"  I  said. 

Roy  went  to  get  some  lines  and  the  oars 
to  his  boat.  His  boat  was  always  tied  up  here 
at  the  steps.  He  had  built  it  himself,  and  it 
was  the  best  small-boat  on  the  river. 

Roy  came  down  and  looked  at  my  rod  and 
said:  "What  do  you  want  a  rod  for?  A  line 
is  better  for  cod:  they  are  like  elephants:  they 
catch  themselves." 

"I  like  a  rod,"  I  said.  I  liked  to  fish  with 
a  rod.  If  I  caught  that  twenty-pounder  I 
wanted  to  catch  it  on  a  rod. 

"Leave  it  behind,"  Roy  said. 

"It's  all  right.  I  want  to  take  it." 

Roy  shouted:  "Whatever-your-name-is, 
leave  that  rod  behind!" 

I  stood  there  and  didn't  get  into  the  boat. 

"Are  you  coming  or  aren't  you?"  Roy 
shouted.  He  was  red  in  the  face. 

"If  I  can  bring  the  rod." 

"Get  in,"  he  said.  "Get  in.  Bring  the  rod. 
What  do  I  care.  You're  like  the  rest  of  them. 
You  can  laugh  at  me!  Get  in.  Do  you  hear 
me!" 

He  was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  he  shouted  and  swore  all  the  way  over. 
As  we  went  across  we  were  carried  down- 
stream by  the  current,  but  Roy  knew  exactly 
where  it  would  take  him.  He  had  another  set 
of  steps  on  the  Pental  Island  side  of  the  river, 
and  we  landed  right  on  them. 

Pental  Island  was  between  the  two  rivers, 
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the  Big  Murray  and  the  Little  Murray.  The 
Little  Murray  came  out  of  the  Big  Murray 
twenty  miles  upstream,  it  wandered  about, 
then  it  came  back  to  the  big  river  just  below 
Roy's  place.  There  was  a  clump  of  gums 
where  the  two  rivers  joined,  and  that  was 
where  we  were  going  now. 

On  the  way  I  told  him  about  the  fox  on 
the  dry  spit  of  land.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  had  happened  to  it. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  fox  chased  by  a  snake?" 
he  said. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"That's  it,"  Roy  said.  "That's  it,  Edgar. 
He  was  scared  off  by  a  snake." 

"If  he  wasn't  scared  off  by  me,  he  wasn't 
scared  off  by  a  snake." 

'I  tell  you  it  was  a  snake."  Roy  got  angry 
again.  "They  are  more  afraid  of  snakes  than 
of  you."  I  didn't  "believe  it. 

At  the  timber  we  walked  straight  through 
to  the  deep  hole  under  a  hanging  gum.  Cod 
were  always  in  the  deep  holes.  Bream  were 
on  sandbanks.  Perch  were  in  backwaters. 
Fishing  for  perch  you  used  a  float;  but  for 
cod  and  bream  you  fished  on  the  bottom, 
with  two  hooks  above  the  sinker. 

"You  can  take  the  dead  tree,"  Roy  said. 
This  was  the  best  place.  I 
thanked  him,  but  it  did  not  mean 
anything  because  wherever  I 
fished,  he  would  cast  his  line 
near  mine  and  then  come  around 
by  me  and  talk.  He  didn't  believe 
that  noise  scared  off  the  fish. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  fish 
with  ears?"  he  used  to  say.  When 

I  said,  "No,"  he  would  say,  "Well 
how  the  devil  can  they  hear?  If 

I I  icy  could  hear  they  could  talk, 
or  bark.  Have  you  ever  heard 
them  talk?" 

"No,"  I  would  say,  "but  I've 
heard  them  bark." 

"You're  a  liar,  Edgar,"  he 
would  say.  "How  can  a  fish 
bark?  It  hasn't  any  ears." 

Now  I  walked  out  on  the  dead 
tree  and  sat  on  a  fork.  Hall  of 
the  dead  tree  was  in  the  water. 
I  could  drop  the  line  straighl 
down  into  the  hole;  but  I  like 
to  cast  a  bit.  I  baited  w  ith  mus- 
sels, let  about  a  yard  of  line  hang 


on  the  end  of  the  rod,  put  my  thumb  on 
the  wooden  reel,  and  swung  the  rod.  The 
sinker  flew  out,  taking  the  line;  and  it 
plunked  down  right  where  I  wanted  it.  Roy 
undid  a  heavy  cord  line  from  a  stick,  baited 
it,  and  whirled  it  over  his  head  and  threw  it. 
The  bolt  which  acted  as  a  sinker  plunked 
down  very  near  mine:  too  near.  I  jumped, 
because  I  believe  noise  frio;htens  fish. 

We  sat  quietly  for  a  while,  and  I  held  the 
line  lightly,  waiting  for  bites.  Then  Roy  got 
up  and  walked  over  to  the  tree  and  came  out 
on  it. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  school?"  he  said  to 
me. 

"It  is  too  far  away,"  I  said. 

"School  is  never  too  far  away,"  he  said. 
"You  could  walk." 

"It  takes  too  long,"  I  said.  "Two  hours." 

"What  are  two  hours!  Can  you  read  and 
write?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  I  could  read  very  little.  I 
could  hardly  write.  Most  people  thought  I 
would  say,  "No,"  when  they  asked  me  that, 
but  I  didn't  like  saying,  "No." 

"That's  not  enough,"  Roy  Carmichael  said. 
"You  have  to  know  about  figures  and  some 
history." 
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"I  know,"  I  said.  "I  would  like  to  know 
about  them." 

"Yes.  You  ought  to  go  to  Castle  Donning- 
ton  school." 

"I  used  to  go,"  I  told  him,  "but  Miss  Gil- 
lespie sent  me  home." 

"What  for?"  Roy  was  angry  straight  away. 

"She  said  I  was  pretty  dirty;  and  I  didn't 
have  any  books.  It  wasn't  any  good  having 
them.  I  used  to  swim  the  river  to  save  time, 
and  I  accidentally  dropped  the  books  in  the 
river  near  the  Point  one  day.  They  were  no 
good  when  I  got  them  up.  It's  funny  she 
thought  I  was  dirty:  I  had  to  swim  the  river 
every  day." 

"What  does  it  matter  if  you're  dirty? 
What's  the  matter  with  dirt?  You  know  who 
the  only  clean  people  are?  The  drapers  and 
butchers.  The  ones  in  the  bank,  and  the 
dentists.  You  know  who  the  best  boys  are  at 
that  school,  Edgar?"  he  said. 

"No,"  I  said  thinking  about  the  fish. 

"The  little  bleeders  of  the  drapers  and  the 
butchers.  Do  you  know  what  they  grow  up 
to  be?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Drapers  and  butchers.  I've  watched  them. 
They  are  the  ones  for  schools.  The  dirty 
faces  can  go  to  Hades.  You  can  go  to  Hades. 
If  I  was  a  boy  I  could  go  to  Hades.  I  am 
the  only  man  alive  who  can  take  a  boat  up 
the  Little  Murray,  but  I  could  go  to  Hades. 
The  ones  that  can  sell  you  a  pair  of  drawers 


and  keep  their  necks  clean, 
they're  the  ones.  If  I  had  a  , 
boat,  I  would  teach  you  to  take 
it  up  the  Little  Murray.  I'm 
the  only  man  alive  that  can  do 
it.  What  does  your  father  do, 
Edgar?" 

Roy  knew  what  he  did,  but 
I  told  him:  "He  carts  wood,"  I 
said. 

"Is  that  a  reason  for  a  town 
to  belittle  a  man?"  Roy  said. 

I  didn't  care  about  that.  I 
was  getting  small  bites,  nibbles. 
I  could  imagine  the  fish  just 
pulling  on  the  side  of  the  bait, 
tearing  it  away  without  touch- 
ing the  hook,  so  I  waited.  Then 
it  all  happened. 

"Look  at  your  line,"  I  said  to 
Roy. 

He  looked  over  to  the  bank,  and  the  wil- 
low springer  to  which  he  had  tied  his  line 
had  been  pulled  clean  out  of  the  bank,  and 
was  tight  in  the  water.  Before  he  could  leave 
me,  I  felt  a  big  pull— a  tremendous  pull— on 
my  own  rod,  and  I  jerked  it  up  to  hook  the 
fish;  but  the  rod  bent  and  nearly  broke,  and 
I  knew  I  had  my  big  one. 

"You've  hooked  my  line,"  Roy  shouted  in 
my  ear.  "You'll  lose  my  fish." 

"It's  on  mine,"  I  cried  back  as  I  held  onto 
the  rod,  almost  falling  into  the  water,  just 
hanging  on. 

"No,"  Roy  said.  "You've  hooked  my  line. 
Give  me  the  rod." 

He  was  dancing  up  and  down,  his  face 
was  red,  and  his  hair  was  aloft.  "You'll  lose 
my  line,  you're  pulling  it  in.  You'll  lose 
the  fish." 

I  didn't  have  time  to  look  around  at  Roy's 
line.  I  was  trying  to  hang  onto  the  fish  that 
had  hold  of  mine,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
Roy  from  taking  my  rod  away  from  me. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you!"  Roy  said 
and  got  a  good  grip  on  my  rod.  "Let  it  go, 
will  you.  I'll  break  it  on  your  back." 

The  fish  pulled,  the  rod  bent,  Roy  and 
I  held  onto  it. 

Then  Roy  swung  his  arm  and  knocked  me 
clean  off  the  log  into  the  shallow  water  be- 
hind, and  by  the  time  I  got  out  he  was  reel- 
ing in  the  fish  and  walking  back  to  the  bank 
to  land  it.  I  ran  over  and  tried  to  get  the  rod 
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back,  but  he  pushed  me  away  and  landed  the 
fish. 

It  was  a  Murray-cod  all  right,  and  it  was 
more  than  twenty  pounds.  It  was  fat  and 
gasping  and  kicking  as  Roy  whipped  it  right 
up  the  bank  away  from  the  water.  I  ran  up 
to  get  hold  of  the  line.  I  could  see  already 
who  had  caught  it. 

"It  was  on  my  hook,  it  was  on  my  line," 
I  cried  at  Roy,  and  I  was  really  crying.  "You 
caught  my  fish."  It  had  been  Roy's  line  that 
had  tangled  with  mine:  it  was  his  that  had 
ruined  this  catch.  "You  caught  my  fish,"  was 
all  I  could  shout  at  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Roy  said, 
and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  hit  me  again. 
"I  got  the  fish  out,  didn't  I?  You  would  have 
let  it  go,  you  would  have  fallen  in  the  hole, 
you  would  have  lost  it." 

"You  got  my  fish,"  I  said.  "That's  the  fish 
I've  been  waiting  to  catch." 

"Well  you  caught  it,"  Roy  said  and  put  his 
foot  on  the  cod  to  take  out  the  hook. 

"I  didn't  catch  it,"  I  said.  "You  did!" 

"It  was  on  your  line,"  he  said.  He  was 
laughing  now. 

"What's  the  good  of  that!  You  pulled  it  in. 
You  caught  it.  You  took  it  away  from  me. 
You  caught  my  fish." 

"Well,  you  can  have  it,"  Roy  said. 

"I  don't  want  it.  I  just  wanted  to  catch  it." 

"Well,  damn  it,  you  caught  it.  You  can  say 
you  caught  it.  I  won't  deny  it." 

"That's  no  good,"  I  cried.  "Tom  Woodley 
caught  his  fifteen-pounder.  You  should  have 
let  me  catch  this  one."  I  was  not  exactly 
howling,  but  I  was  practically  screaming  at 
Roy,  because  I  knew  that  I  would  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  ever  again  catching  another 
big  one. 

Roy  was  sorry  and  said:  "Never  mind, 
Edgar." 

I  swore  then,  round  and  long. 

Roy  got  mad  again  and  threw  a  clod  at  me. 

"You  stole  my  fish,"  I  said  from  a  distance, 
to  insult. 

"Take  your  fish!"  he  shouted. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  I  said,  and  then  I  ran. 

I  tried  to  get  Roy's  boat  out  and  back 
across  the  river,  but  I  beached  it  on  some 
shallows  and  Roy  caught  me  and  took  it  over 
and  laughed  at  me  all  the  way  across.  Then 
he  held  onto  me,  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
said  I'd  never  get  a  fish  like  that  and  never 


get  a  fox.  Never  again.  I  was  finished  now, 
and  Roy  knew  it,  and  he  hung  onto  me  and 
told  me  he  would  let  the  world  know  I  had 
caught  that  fish;  and  moreover  he  would  help 
me  get  that  fox.  He  had  ammunition  and  a 
fox  whistle,  and  if  I  came  back  tomorrow  he 
would  hunt  a  fox  and  maybe  fish  again.  Then 
he  let  me  go. 

"Don't  you  want  your  rod?"  he  called  after 
me  as  I  went. 

"Keep  it,"  I  shouted  back  and  swore  at  him 
again. 

He  threw  it  at  me,  and  I  ran  away  cursing 
and  shouting,  leaving  my  rod,  and  leaving 
the  big  Murray-cod  that  should  have  been 
mine. 

That  cod  was  mine,  and  I  knew  it.  Yet  not 
having  it,  and  not  having  caught  it,  the  thing 
began  to  overwhelm  me.  It  was  always  on  my 
mind,  from  the  moment  I  lost  it,  and  before 
long  it  had  become  something  that  I  had  but 
could  never  have:  something  I  had  achieved 
yet  could  never  achieve.  The  puzzle  and 
mystery  of  this  was  even  worse  than  the 
mystery  of  the  disappearing  fox,  and  if  I'd 
wept  a  little  in  bewilderment  over  that,  this 
time  I  had  nightmares  that  made  terror  of 
incidents  I  had  long  since  forgotten.  All  of 
them  were  puzzles,  and  all  of  them  were  repe- 
titions of  the  same  feeling:  to  have  wanted 
something  so  much,  to  have  almost  had  it, 
and  then  to  have  lost  it  at  the  moment  of 
-  success.  It  made  me  sick,  and  it  seemed  that 
I  was  never  in  peace  again.  More  and  more 
the  necessity  of  killing  that  fox  became  a  way 
to  solve  these  things  and  give  me  back  a  day 
without  thought  and  a  night  without  terror. 
That  fox  was  the  fulfillment  somehow,  and  I 
knew  I  had  to  achieve  it  or  be  miserable  for- 
ever. 

Then  late  in  summer  Roy  gave  me  my 
chance.  He  found  me  one  day  on 
Pental  Island,  and  after  he  had  boxed 
my  ears  for  taking  a  revenge  shot  at  his  fox 
terrier,  he  began  to  laugh  at  me. 

"Are  you  still  bawling  and  howling  about 
that  fish?"  he  said  to  me. 

I  hadn't  forgiven  him  even  then  for  that 
fish.  He  had  certainly  told  the  town  I  had 
caught  it  (a  twenty-eight-pounder)  ,  and  he 
had  thus  half-saved  me  from  Tom  Woodley 
and  the  town  boys;  but  I  hadn't  forgiven  him 
because  I  knew  I  hadn't  caught  it,  and  be- 
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cause  my  sudden  nightmare  and  its  life-puzzle 
wouldn't  let  me  go,  and  I  blamed  him  for 
that  too.  I  wouldn't  talk  to  him  about  that 
fish,  but  he  laughed  and  didn't  care,  so  I 
didn't  care,  and  I  told  him  I  would  call  the 
next  day  and  get  my  rodaback. 

"Do  you  still  want  that  fox,  Edgar?"  he 
asked  me. 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  get  it  myself,"  I  told 
him. 

"Don't  be  such  a  moaner,"  he  said.  "And 
il  you  do  want  a  fox,  you  come  down  here 
tomorrow  morning  before  daybreak  and  I'll 
show  you  where  you  can  get  one." 

"Where  is  he?"  I  asked  Roy.  I  didn't  trust 
him  now. 

"You  come  down  tomorrow  morning  and 
I'll  show  you,"  he  shouted. 

"You'll  show  me  where  it  is,  and  then 
you'll  shoot  it  yourself,"  I  said. 

"You  holy  little  beggar  boy,"  he  called  me 
with  a  red  face.  He  seemed  very  upset,  and 
I  was  sorry.  "You  come  down  here  tomor- 
row morning  before  light  and  I'll  take  you 
over  and  get  you  that  fox!  D'you  hear!" 

"All  right,"  I  said,  because  he  seemed  des- 
perate about  it. 

I  don't  think  I  slept  at  all  that  night,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  Roy  would  really  show  me 
a  fox,  and  within  shooting  range.  By  now, 
hunting  the  fox  had  become  habit,  even 
though  it  was  still  the  most  vital  thing  in  my 
life— the  one  solution  and  the  one  satisfaction 
to  the  puzzle  and  inconsistency  of  each  day 
and  each  thing.  I  just  didn't  know  where  I 
stood  these  days,  and  more  and  more  all 
things  had  become  a  puzzle  to  me  because  of 
the  loss  of  that  cod.  Perhaps  it  was  my  own 
doing  now,  because  I  could  always  set  off  on  a 
blind  and  hopeless  route  of  thought  by  ask- 
ing a  few  questions  about  myself,  and  then 
about  anything:  a  worm,  a  gatepost,  a  hinge, 
a  piece  of  wood.  All  I  had  to  do  was  look  at 
anything  and  ask  myself  what  it  was  and 
where  it  came  from  and  what  had  brought  it 
to  this  state  and  where  would  it  go,  and  all 
the  nightmare  of  the  lost  Murray-cod  would 
return.  Yet  on  this  night  I  knew  it  would 
end,  because  tomorrow  I  would  hunt  that 
fox,  shoot  it,  achieve  the  simple  aim,  finish 
this  whole  puzzle,  and  go  back  to  normal 
again.  That  was  tomorrow. 

I  was  over  at  Roy's  long  before  light,  and 
I  had  to  kick  on  the  boiler  door  to  wake  him 
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up.  He  told  me  to  go  away  and  leave  him  in 
peace,  but  I  kept  on  kicking  the  door  and  he 
finally  got  up.  He  gave  me  a  piece  of  cold 
meat  to  eat,  and  we  rowed  across  to  Pental 
Island.  Roy  knew  Pental  Island  even  better 
than  I  did,  because  he  had  a  trap-line  all 
over  it,  and  he  covered  it  almost  every  day. 
We  emptied  a  few  of  his  traps  as  we  went, 
and  he  had  me  carrying  the  rabbits  on  my 
shoulder  as  he  walked  ahead. 

"Don't  make  so  much  noise,"  he  said  to 
me  as  we  climbed  a  little  hill.  The  rabbits 
were  hitting  my  back,  and  their  bellies  were 
making  a  rolling  and  rumbling  sound.  "Drop 
those  things  and  keep  quiet,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper. 

Roy  didn't  creep,  as  I  would  in  hunting. 
He  walked  upright,  but  he  walked  very  care- 
fully and  slowly,  stopping  absolutely  still 
from  time  to  time  and  then  moving  on  again. 
I  moved  behind  him,  doing  what  he  did,  and 
holding  my  .22  loaded  and  ready.  When  Ave 
reached  the  dry  red  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  bare  and  round,  Roy  lay  down  careful lv 
and  put  his  head  over  the  top.  It  was  still 
dark,  but  light  was  breaking  the  sky. 

"Down  there,"  Roy  whispered  and  pointed 
to  a  clump  of  three  or  four  sphinx  bushes, 
"is  a  fox  warren.  That  old  fox  is  sleeping 
there  now." 

"I  can't  see  him,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  you  can't,"  Roy  growled  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "He'll  be  coming  out  when 
the  sun  comes  up.  Can  you  hit  him  from 
here?" 

It  was  about  fifty  feet  down  to  the  clump, 
and  if  the  fox  wasn't  running  I  knew  I  could 
hit  him.  "Leave  him  to  me,"  I  said  because 
I  didn't  want  Roy  to  interfere.  He  had  a  .22 
himself,  and  he  held  it  ready  for  use. 

"Well,  keep  your  mouth  closed  and  your 
feet  still,"  Roy  said,  "and  wait;  and  when  you 
see  him  come  right  out,  let  him  have  it." 

We  waited,  and  I  had  a  feeling  now  that 
this  was  all  right.  It  was  simple  enough  to  be 
lying  here,  it  was  simple  enough  for  any- 
thing in  life  at  all.  The  sun  would  rise,  the 
fox  would  come  out,  I  would  shoot,  and  life 
would  again  be  normal.  I  had  never  felt  so 
sure  and  relaxed  in  my  whole  life  before,  and 
I  looked  at  Roy  and  cocked  a  grin.  I  was  for- 
giving him  the  cod. 

"Keep  your  eye  on  that  bush,"  Roy  whis- 
pered angrily. 
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I  watched  the  bush  and  watched  the  hori- 
zon. The  sky  became  pink,  the  mist  rose,  the 
crows  flew  high,  and  the  kookaburras 
laughed;  and  then  came  the  sun;  and  a  little 
after  the  sun  came  the  fox. 

He  was  old  and  red.  He  had  white  feet,  a 
white  tip  on  his  tail,  and  alert  ears.  He  came 
out  of  a  hole  near  the  bush  and  put  his  head 
around  quickly  and  lifted  his  nose  up  and 
crouched.  Then  he  walked  a  few  feet  as  if 
the  ground  was  hot  right  under  him.  He 
turned  around  and  looked  straight  up  at  the 
hill;  and  then  he  sat  on  his  tail  and  licked 
his  paw,  and  I  had  my  rifle  up  to  my  face. 

My  .22  was  old  and  the  sight  was  off,  so  I 
sighted  below  and  to  the  left  of  his  head.  It 
was  easy  and  sure.  The  chance  was  here,  the 
world  was  assured,  and  just  as  he  licked  the 
side  of  his  jaws,  I  was  easing  on  the  trigger. 

Yet  I  didn't  fire.  Whatever  the  reason, 
whatever  the  restraint,  I  didn't  want  to  kill 
that  fox  and  I  didn't  intend  to.  I  held  the 
sight  and  kept  my  cheek  on  the  gun  and  the 
finger  on  the  trigger  and  thought  to  myself 
that  ail  I  must  do  is  give  it  a  pull  and  that 
fox  would  be  dead,  and  I  would  be  alive. 

"Go  on,"  Roy  said  as  if  he  would  kill  me 
himself  for  being  a  fool. 

"I  don't  want  him,"  I  said  and  put  down 
the  gun. 

"Shoot!"  he  said  right  in  my  ear. 

"I  don't  want  him!"  I  said  aloud  and  the 
fox  heard  and  was  gone  like  a  shot.  Roy 
stood  up  and  I  could  see  his  .22  follow  the 
fox  for  the  first  few  seconds.  Then  he  fired. 
I  was  still  lying  down,  but  I  saw  the  old  red 
fox  go  tumbling  over;  but  I  didn't  care.  At 


the  same  moment  another  one  came  leaping 
out  of  the  warren  and  went  running  away, 
full  of  life. 

"Why  didn't  you  shoot!"  Roy  cried  as  he 
reloaded  his  gun. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  I  really  didn't 
know. 

"Are  you  sick  or  something?" 

I  shook  my  head.  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  I  would  like  to  stay  on  this  hill  forever. 

Roy  looked  hard  at  me  and  laughed  for  no 
reason  and  forgot  about  the  fox  and  sat  down 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  hill. 

"How  old  are  you,  boy?"  he  asked. 

"Twelve  now,"  I  told  him,  still  waiting  for 
his  temper. 

"Twelve,"  he  said  slowly.  "Do  you  know 
how  old  I  was  when  I  lost  the  Rang  Dang, 
lost  my  boat,  lost  everything,  and  never  got 
it  back?" 

I  didn't  know  and  I  didn't  care. 

"Fifty-two,"  he  said.  "Fifty-two." 

I  had  no  idea  what  he  was  talking  about 
except  that  he  had  lost  something  and  never 
got  it  back.  For  my  part  I  only  knew  that  I 
was  quietly  happy  again  without  knowing 
why. 

If  I  had  hoped  to  solve  the  puzzle  of 
life  by  killing  a  fox  for  the  loss  of  the  cod. 
I  knew  I  was  wrong.  Life  was  life,  somehow, 
and  that  fox  had  been  too  alive  for  me  to 
shoot.  The  fish  didn't  matter,  the  fox  didn't 
matter,  Tom  Woodley  and  the  town  boys 
didn't  matter;  and  though  I  had  spared  one 
life  to  learn  so  much,  I  had  killed  five  or  six 
rabbits  by  the  time  we  went  home. 

Yes,  life  was  life;  but  T  had  it  licked. 


Mrs.  Mac  of  Barnard 

Anne  L.  Goodman 


In  October  1949  when  Barnard  College 
began  its  sixty-first  academic  year,  and 
also  launched  a  $10  million  Develop- 
ment Plan,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  ex  officio 
president  of  Barnard  as  part  of  Columbia, 
greeted  faculty  and  students  in  assembly. 
Bareheaded  and  diffident  in  his  academic 
gown,  he  addressed  the  company  on  the  im- 
portance of  privately  financed  educational 
institutions  like  Barnard,  concluding  with  the 
words: 

There  never  was  a  truer  thing  said  than 
that  "The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance," and  in  no  other  direction  must  you 
be  more  vigilant  than  in  supporting  pri- 
vate educational  institutions.  If  you  profit 
by  every  opportunity  you  have  here,  if  in 
doing  so  you  achieve  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  this  school  is  for,  and  do 
your  utmost  to  insure  its  perpetuity,  then, 
in  your  own  way,  and  very  specifically,  you 
will  help  your  country  and  the  world. 

Following  him  came  Barnard's  dean  and 
actual  head,  Millicent  Carey  Mcintosh,  an 
attractive,  athletically  built  woman  in  her 
early  fifties  with  a  well-tailored  suit  under 
her  gown  and  her  short,  wavy,  light  brown 
hair  combed  back  under  her  cap.  The  audi- 
ence settled  itself  for  further  uplifting  re- 
marks. Instead,  fixing  the  group  with  her  eye 
and  speaking  without  notes,  the  dean  dis- 


cussed the  necessity,  in  a  year  when  the  col- 
lege was  raising  money  for  new  equipment, 
of  taking  care  of  the  "material  resources"  it 
already  had.  College  women,  she  pointed 
out,  were  apt  to  be  messy  and  careless  with 
college  property.  "It  is  no  use  having  these 
higher  graces,"  she  said,  "if  we  undermine 
them  with  the  most  primitive  sins  of  house- 
keeping." 

Several  of  the  girls  remarked  later  that 
they  had  found  Eisenhower  by  far  the  more 
inspiring.  However  they  remembered  to 
watch  their  cigarette  butts  on  the  campus 
and  the  books  they  took  from  the  library. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Mrs.  Mcintosh 
is  not  usually  a  highly  inspiring  speaker.  Few 
students  take  cuts  when  she  is  scheduled  to 
talk  in  assembly.  Her  announcements  to  the 
college  about  new  administration  policies  and 
such  important  changes  as  last  year's  tuition 
rise  have  made  faculty  and  undergraduates 
alike  feel  that  they  know  and  share  in  all 
Barnard's  moves.  At  the  same  time  her 
speeches  almost  always  fire  listeners  with 
something  of  the  speaker's  zeal.  Her  per- 
suasiveness is  grounded  in  sincerity.  The 
$1,000,000  which  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
gave  to  the  Development  Plan,  shortly  after 
Mrs.  Mcintosh  went  to  see  him  last  year,  is 
generally  recognized  on  the  campus  as  his 
personal  statement  of  faith  in  the  dean's  aims. 
Mrs.  Mcintosh  is  frank  in  her  desire  to  make 


Anne  L.  Goodman  went  after  the  facts  about  Dean  Mcintosh  in  off-hours  from  her 
work  as  one  of  the  editors  of  Harper's.  Since  her  college  years  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
she  has  worked  for  the  OWI  abroad  and  for  a  number  of  publications  in  New  York. 
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Barnard  a  leader  in  women's  education.  But 
in  moving  toward  this  end  she  seldom  loses 
sight  of  the  practical. 

When  she  was  appointed  dean  five  years 
ago,  she  declared  in  her  first  speech  at  the 
college  that  she  was  not  so  much  concerned 
with  women's  rights  as  with  "college  women 
as  people;  as  human  beings  living  with  men 
in  contemporary  society." 

Many  [she  continued]  are  questioning 
their  education  and  wondering  whether 
it  has  given  them  the  best  preparation  for 
the  life  they  actually  have  to  lead.  Mosr 
women  expect  to  marry  and  do  so;  no  col- 
lege has  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  bold 
enough  to  formulate  views  on  what  gives 
the  best  preparation  for  marriage. 

This  statement  coupled  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
intosh's own  position  as  wife  and  mother 
brought  consternation  to  certain  ranks  of  the 
Barnard  faculty.  The  great  days  of  the  col- 
lege's academic  glory,  they  reluctantly  con- 
fided to  each  other,  were  over.  Henceforth 
the  trend  would  be  toward  majors  in  home 
economics  and  child  care,  classes  in  cooking 
and  housekeeping.  A  few  months  after  Mis. 
Mcintosh  took  office,  in  the  fall  of  1947, 
they  realized  they  had  been  mistaken.  The 
new  dean  was  "bold  enough"  to  formulate 
her  own  views  on  the  subject  she  had  raised. 
"I  am  convinced,"  she  said  in  a  later  speech, 
"that  a  liberal  arts  college,  given  an  intelli- 
gent girl,  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
marriage." 

Although  the  one  new  course  Mrs.  Mc- 
f\  Intosh  herself  has  introduced  at  Bar- 
/  m  nard,  "modern  living,"  required  for 
all  freshmen,  is  designed  to  give  its  students 
insight  into  personal  problems  and  relation- 
ships, and  although  she  points  proudly  to 
another  new  course  on  "the  family"  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors,  it  is  notable  that  she 
takes  equal  pride  in  a  new  course  in  practical 
politics  and  that  at  meetings  of  Columbia 
University's  Committee  on  Educational  Pol- 
icy, on  which  she  is  the  only  female  member, 
her  voice  is  one  of  the  loudest  in  insisting 
that  advanced  courses  in  the  classics  be  main- 
tained, however  fast  the  modern  world  seems 
to  be  swerving  toward  the  vocational.  She- 
is  sensitive  to  criticism  of  Barnard's  academic 
standards  and  will  take  considerable  pains  to 


keep  a  high  rate  of  scholarship  in  the  faculty. 

Not  long  ago  a  brilliant  woman  bacteriolo- 
gist, so  outstanding  that  she  drew  students 
from  Columbia  Graduate  School  as  well  as 
Barnard,  left  Barnard's  botany  department. 
There  was  only  enough  money  in  the  budget 
to  provide  an  instructor  to  replace  her.  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  took  her  problem  across  the  street 
to  Columbia's  graduate  and  undergraduate 
deans.  If  they  thought  it  worthwhile  to  add 
a  certain  amount  to  the  salary  Barnard  could 
offer,  she  explained,  a  "crackerjack  bacteri- 
ologist" could  be  hired  who  would  serve  all 
three  schools— at  a  mutual  saving.  When 
the  i  wo  men  suggested  that  perhaps  Colum- 
bia should  hire  the  professor  and  Barnard 
share  in  the  expense,  she  tactfully  pointed 
out  that  it  was  Barnard  and  not  Columbia 
which  already  had  the  laboratory.  The  others 
saw  her  point,  and  arrangements  were  made 
It  was  probably  only  chance  that  the  new 
professor,  like  her  predecessor,  turned  out  to 
be  a  woman.  At  any  rate  she  was  eminently 
qualified.  But  it  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Mc 
Intosh,  who  is  in  some  ways  as  feminist  as 
any  of  the  agitators  for  women's  suffrage 
thirty  years  ago,  has  enjoyed  watching  Colum- 
bia men  file  into  Barnard  to  sit  at  a  woman 
professor's  feet. 

She  has  been  equally  eager  however  to 
make  similar  arrangements  working  in  the 
opposite  direction.  And  by  opening  Colum- 
bia to  the  girls  in  this  way  she  has  built  up 
Barnard's  offerings  in  ancient  history,  Latin, 
Greek,  physics,  and  mathematics.  In  her  cur- 
rent plans  to  establish  a  department  of  Latin 
American  affairs  she  is  open  about  her  inten- 
tion to  use  "the  full  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity." And  the  new  religion  department  is  a 
joint  project  of  Barnard,  Columbia  College, 
Columbia  Graduate  School,  and  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  General  Studies  which  offers 
adult  education  on  the  college  level  to  older 
men  and  women  with  full-  or  part-time  jobs. 

all  this  is  part  of  what  Dean  John  A. 
/\  Krout  of  the  Graduate  School  calls 
/  m  Mrs.  Mcintosh's  "federation  of  Bar- 
nard into  the  larger  life  of  Columbia  without 
any  loss  of  its  independent  status."  Set  across 
Broadway  from  the  rest  of  the  university, 
Barnard  has  its  own  head,  buildings,  faculty, 
and  board  of  trustees.  In  the  years  when  for- 
mer Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve  was  building 
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up  the  college's  prestige  in  a  world  sometimes 
hostile  to  higher  education  for  women,  a 
large  part  of  the  male  side  of  the  university 
regarded  it  as  a  slightly  frowzy  nunnery, 
dedicated  to  the  turning  out  of  slightly  frowzy 
feminists,  and,  as  such,  much  better  left 
alone.  It  was  always  possible  for  Barnard 
students  of  high  standing  to  take  courses 
at  Columbia  and  for  Barnard  professors  to 
teach  their  specialties  on  the  graduate  level 
across  the  street.  But  the  procedure  involved 
was  often  complicated  enough  to  discourage 
applicants,  and  Columbia  attendance  at  Bar- 
nard courses  was  unheard  of.  Today  the  trend 
is  away  from  such  rigid  separation  and  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  has  been  quick  to  capitalize  on  it. 

The  traces  of  distrust  which  persist  in  some 
older  Columbia  quarters  at  the  spectacle  of 
vastly  increased  numbers  of  Barnard  girls 
in  Columbia  lecture  halls  have  been  largely 
balanced  by  an  appreciation  of  the  new 
dean's  tolerant  attitude  toward  extra-curricu- 
lar exchanges.  Elopements  between  Barnard 
and  Columbia  have  risen  sharply  since  she 
took  over— without,  in  most  cases,  interrupt- 
ing either  student's  college  career.  And  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  at  Columbia  that  Mrs. 
Mcintosh,  far  from  resenting,  "rather  wel- 
comes" such  inevitable  attentions  as  mid- 
night serenades  of  Barnard's  two  residence 
halls  after  a  Columbia  beer  party,  provided, 
of  course,  they  do  not  go  too  far. 

When,  after  a  football  game  or  dance,  Co- 
lumbia boys  in  a  time-honored  tradition  tear 
down  the  Barnard  fence,  the  dean  merely 
requests  that  the  responsible  persons  pay  for 
it.  On  one  occasion  when  the  actual  expense 
turned  out  to  be  $100  more  than  the  esti- 
mate—and consequently  $100  more  than  the 
boys  had  raised— she  reasonably  decided  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  them  to  collect  so 
much  more;  Barnard  would  have  to  foot  the 
difference  and  take  consolation  in  a  superior 
fence. 

Her  stock  with  Columbia  undergraduates 
rose  high  two  years  ago  when  the  staff  of  the 
college  humorous  magazine  got  out  a  bogus 
issue  of  the  Barnard  college  paper,  the  Bul- 
letin, and  surreptitiously  distributed  it  all 
over  the  Barnard  campus  in  place  of  the  real 
issue  published  that  day.  The  humor  was 
crude  enough  to  ban  the  paper  from  second- 
class  mailing  privileges,  had  its  editors  been 
foolish  enough  to  seek  them,  and  the  dean 
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herself  was  one  of  the  chief  victims.  But  she 
had  a  single  remark  to  make  to  Columbia  on 
the  subject.  "All  I  want  to  know,"  she  said, 
"is  who  is  going  to  pay  the  printing  bill  for 
this  week's  Bulletin,  since  you  suppressed  all 
the  real  copies." 

II 

When  people  at  Columbia  and  Barnard 
refer  to  Mrs.  Mcintosh  as  "the  most 
unusual  woman  college  head  in  the 
country,"  they  are  usually  thinking  of  her 
private  life.  As  the  wife  of  Dr.  Rustin  Mc- 
intosh, head  of  Babies  Hospital  in  New  York, 
Carpentier  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  pediatricians  in 
America,  she  is  married  to  a  man  whose 
career  is  at  least  as  impressive  as  her  own. 
As  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter, 
whose  ages  now  range  from  seventeen  to 
eleven  and  whom  she  has  largely  brought  up 
herself,  she  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
ability  of  an  intelligent  woman  to  combine 
family  life  with  a  career.  She  is  also  unusual 
in  the  extent  of  her  activities. 

Her  thirty-five  memberships  go  from  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Forgotten 
Intellectuals  and  Professionals  to  corporation 
member  of  Manhattanville  Neighborhood 
Center;  from  director  of  both  Bryn  Mawr 
College  and  the  Brearley  School  to  sponsor  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  and  member 
of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Home  Term 
Court  of  the  Magistrate's  Courts  of  New  York 
City.  Recently  she  w^as  elected  the  first 
woman  director  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York.  Her  speaking  en- 
gagements, not  always  to  educational  groups, 
would  be  the  despair  of  many  women  faced 
with  nothing  more  time-consuming  than 
running  a  well-organized  household.  She  is 
emphatic  about  her  opinion  that  there  should 
be  more  women  in  politics  and  is  an  articu- 
late supporter  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  But  her  prime  concern  has  always 
been  education,  and  there  are  few  branches 
of  it  in  which  she  has  not  had  firsthand  expe- 
rience. 

When  she  went  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 
as  a  freshman  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  she 
was  a  shy,  naive  girl  from  Baltimore,  one 
of  the  six  children  of  parents  who  were  both 
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Quaker  ministers.  At  that  time  her  aunt, 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  women's  education  and  a  feminist  so  ex- 
treme that  she  discarded  her  first  name, 
Martha,  for  the  more  masculine-sounding 
Carey,  was  Bryn  Mawr's  president.  Under  her 
influence  her  niece  developed  a  high  regard 
for  the  academic  tradition  and  the  new  fields 
of  activity  opening  up  to  women.  She  became 
a  leader  in  sports  (she  still  plays  a  fast  game 
of  tennis)  and  undergraduate  organizations, 
and  she  graduated  magna  cum  laude,  major- 
ing in  English  literature  and  minoring  in 
Greek. 

An  uncomfortable  feeling  that  her  aunt 
was  forcing  her  into  an  academic  pattern  sent 
her  defiantly  home  after  graduation,  to  or- 
ganize clubs  and  classes  for  factory  girls  in 
Baltimore's  YWCA.  Her  sympathy  with 
labor's  cause  almost  persuaded  her  to  make 
workers'  "education  her  life  work,  but  she 
eventually  realized  that  it  was  not  really  her 
main  interest.  She  left  for  a  year  in  England, 
to  study  economics  at  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge;  taught  English  for  a  year  at 
Rosemary  Hall  in  Connecticut  on  her  return; 
then  took  her  Ph.D.  in  English  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

In  1926  Miss  Thomas  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  niece  return  to  Bryn  Mawr  as 
instructor  in  English  and  two  years  later 
become,  first,  freshman  dean  and  then  acting 
dean  of  the  college.  Shortly  afterward  she 
received  a  blow  to  her  now  well-developed 
ambitions  for  the  young  woman.  In  1930  the 
trustees  of  the  Brearley  School  for  girls  in 
New  York  City  offered  Miss  Carey  the  posi- 
tion of  headmistress,  and  she  accepted.  To 
Miss  Thomas  this  meant  simply  that  she  had 
turned  her  back  on  higher  education  for 
good. 

A  second,  and  still  more  unexpected,  blow 
for  Miss  Thomas  followed.  Hitherto  Miss 
Carey  had  had  little  time  for  men,  and  ves- 
tiges of  her  shyness  were  apparent  on  social 
occasions.  But  in  1931  Dr.  Rustin  Mcintosh, 
whom  she  had  met  in  Baltimore  through  one 
of  her  four  brothers,  while  he  was  studying 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  came  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York.  The 
next  year  they  were  married.  "He's  the  most 
attractive  man  I've  ever  seen,"  Mrs.  Mc- 
intosh explains  today,  adding  with  amused 
satisfaction.   "All  my  friends  were  terribly 


surprised  when  he  married  me."  Her  aunt 
was  both  surprised  and  shocked. 

When  neither  of  the  Mclntoshes  consid- 
ered the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Mcintosh's  giving 
up  her  work,  Miss  Thomas  changed  her 
opinion.  "Millicent  can  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  CAUSE,"  she  wrote  a  friend  a  little  later, 
"by  proving  that  she  can  hold  down  a  hus- 
band and  a  job  like  the  headmistress  of  a 
big  school."  Nevertheless  when  Mrs.  Mc- 
intosh's first  children  turned  out  to  be  twin 
boys,  one  of  the  telegrams  that  poured  in 
struck  a  discordant  note.  Signed  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  it  said,  in  effect,  too  bad  they 
couldn't  have  been  girls.  (Mrs.  Mcintosh 
obliged  by  producing  a  girl  next,  before 
going  on  to  two  more  boys.  But  it  might  be 
interesting  to  know  what  Miss  Thomas,  since 
dead,  would  make  of  this  grandniece  now.  At 
sixteen  Susan  Mcintosh  attends  the  Putney 
School  in  Vermont  so  that  she  can  study 
dairying  and  scientific  farming.  And  her 
present  plans  for  college  involve  neither  Bryn 
Mawr  nor  Barnard  but  either  Cornell  or  the 
University  of  Iowa.) 

Ill 

Mrs.  Mcintosh  has  often  said  that  her 
seventeen  years  at  Brearley  were  an 
invaluable  preparation  for  her  pres- 
ent job  at  Barnard.  Brearley  was  originally 
established  in  a  strictly  classical  tradition  by 
a  group  of  men  who  wanted  their  daughters 
to  get  the  same  education  as  their  sons.  When 
Mrs.  Mcintosh  arrived,  the  school  had  just 
moved  into  newr  buildings  along  the  East 
River  and  planned  to  expand  its  school  day 
from  a  few  hours  of  concentrated  study  in 
the  morning  to  the  afternoon  as  well.  This 
gave  her  the  opportunity  to  introduce  sports, 
art,  music,  and  dramatics.  It  also  necessitated 
a  sharing  of  authority. 

Mrs.  Mcintosh  divided  the  school  into  four 
age  groups,  each  with  its  own  virtually  au- 
tonomous head.  The  heads  wei  r  responsible 
to  her,  but  they  were  expected  to  make  as 
many  decisions  as  possible  themselves.  This 
polity,  which  she  has  also  followed  at  Bar- 
nard, has  been  varyingly  described  as  "a  great 
ability  to  get  other  people  to  do  her  work" 
and  "highly  creative  administration."  To  a 
lesser  degree  she  has  applied  a  similar  prac- 
tice iu  her  domestic  life.  Feminine  guests  of 
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the  Mclntoshes  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  fact  that,  it  they  know  their  hostess  well, 
the  family  darning  basket  is  quite  apt  to  be 
passed  around  with  the  after-dinner  coffee. 
A  guest  who  is  unable  to  cope  with  darning 
sometimes  gets  the  alternative  of  a  hem  to 
turn  up  or  a  shirt  needing  buttons. 

On  the  academic  level,  Mrs.  Mcintosh's 
delegation  of  responsibility  has  been  even 
more  successful.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  her  knack 
for  sizing  up  and  choosing  the  right  person 
for  the  right  job,  part  to  the  great  loyalty 
she  always  feels  for  the  people  she  has  chosen 
—which  produces  a  correspondingly  great  loy- 
alty in  return.  She  also  accepts  the  often 
trying  corollary  of  such  a  system:  she  does  not 
interfere,  unless  asked  to,  in  a  delicate  situa- 
tion where  she  has  already  turned  the  deci- 
sion over  to  someone  else.  Since  some  of  her 
friends  believe  that  she  has  a  secret  convic- 
tion that  she  could  personally  set  right  a 
good  many  of  the  ills  of  the  world,  this  dis- 
cipline is  strongly  to  her  credit. 

Under  her  leadership,  Brearley  grew 
and  maintained  its  position  as  one  of 
the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the 
country.  Outsiders  who  inquired  whether 
or  not  the  headmistress  was  "progressive" 
usually  received  a  standard  reply:  "I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  so.  She's  sympathetic  to  any 
approach  that  makes  learning  more  interest- 
ing. But  she  does  insist  the  girls  learn." 

All  but  one  of  her  children  were  born 
during  a  school  year.  In  each  case  she  worked 
until  almost  the  event  itself  and  returned 
shortly  afterward.  When  the  twins  arrived, 
the  school  got  a  holiday.  Susan's  birth  the 
next  year  was  announced  at  a  fire  drill,  and 
Susan  herself  appeared  in  her  mother's  arms 
three  weeks  later  at  assembly.  Largely  be- 
cause of  her  own  productivity,  Mrs.  Mcintosh 
feels,  the  faculty  decided  that  she  was  the 
obvious  person  to  teach  physiology  to  the 
eleven-  and  twelve-year-olds.  She  took  on 
the  assignment  and  presented  the  subject  in 
such  forthright,  personal  terms  that  her 
pupils  were  enchanted. 

She  also  taught  senior  English,  the  Bible, 
and  two  courses  close  to  two  of  her  educa- 
tional crusades.  The  first  of  these,  general 
languages,  was  given  the  year  before  the  stu- 
dents took  Latin.  Concentrating  on  the  his- 
tory of  language,  the  general  principles  be- 
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hind  all  languages,  and  the  basic  structure 
of  sentences,  Mrs.  Mcintosh  got  her  inter- 
mediate girls  to  the  point  where  they  could 
guess  translations  of  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  when  the  only  two  languages  they 
actually  knew  were  English  and  French. 
Today  she  is  still  concerned  with  what  she 
feels  is  a  faulty  approach  to  language  study 
in  American  schools  and  colleges.  After  her 
first  year  at  Barnard  she  called  a  conference 
of  teachers  of  French  to  discuss  methods  of 
procedure,  and  after  a  trip  to  Europe  last 
summer  she  was  struck  again  by  the  disad- 
vantage Americans  with  a  poor  grounding  in 
languages  suffered  from— and  by  her  desire 
to  do  something  about  it  as  soon  as  she  found 
time. 

A  second  course  which  she  worked  out  and 
taught  at  Brearley  was  ethics,  in  which  she 
related  immediate  situations  in  which  the 
girls  might  be  involved  at  home  to  classical 
points  of  view  about  ethics  and  morals.  It 
is  possible  she  has  carried  over  some  of  this 
to  Barnard's  present  modern  living  course. 

One  of  her  current  regrets  is  that  she  is 
not  teaching.  But  when  she  supplanted  the 
standard  freshman  hygiene  course  with  mod- 
ern living  last  year,  she  arranged  it  so  that 
after  the  college  doctor  and  a  member  of 
the  sociology  department  had  given  their 
points  of  view,  she  could  take  over  the  last 
lectures  and  fill  in  with  comments  on  con- 
temporary family  and  social  relationships. 
Her  first  lecture  is  concerned  with  "the  abil- 
ity to  be  interesting  oneself,"  and  her  notes 
for  a  later  session  read: 

The  changes  since  1914  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  sexes  with  references  to: 

(1)  The  emancipation  of  women 

(2)  The  increase  in  alcohol  as  a  social 
device 

(3)  The  flight  from  orthodox  religious 
belief  (in  hell-fire,  etc.) 

(4)  The  universality  of  the  automobile 

(5)  The  teachings  of  Freud 

(6)  The  Kinsey  reports. 

At  brearley  Mrs.  Mcintosh  got  to  know 
f\  all  the  550  students  and  concerned  hcr- 
/  %  self  directly  with  their  problems.  She 
introduced  psychological  and  aptitude  tests, 
a  course  in  remedial  reading,  and  from  time 
to  time  recommended  psychiatric  treatment 
for  a  child  whose  emotional  problems  ap- 
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peared  to  be  particularly  deep-seated.  (At 
Barnard  she  has  added  a  consulting  psychia- 
trist to  the  medical  staff.)  The  question  of 
the  right  college  for  each  individual  child 
interested  her  so  intensely  that  some  recal- 
citrant parents,  faced  with  a  very  positive  and 
unexpected  recommendation,  used  to  feel 
that  a  headmistress's  intervention  in  such 
matters  should  be  more  limited  than  it  ap- 
peared to  be  at  Brearley.  The  fact  that  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  followed  the  same  practice  in  her 
own  family  and  sent  each  of  her  children 
to  the  school  he'  chose  or  that  seemed  best 
suited  to  his  needs  was  a  poor  consolation  to 
an  ambitious  father  or  mother  who  had  just 
been  told  that  his  daughter  would  be  happiest 
in  a  small  junior  college. 

At  Barnard  with  its  1,100  undergraduates 
Mrs.  Mcintosh  has  accepted  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  girls  will  never  be  more  than 
vaguely  familiar  faces  to  her.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  she  has  set  up  a  system  of  class 
advisers  carefully  chosen  from  the  faculty 
and  herself  meets  regularly  with  the  head  of 
the  Undergraduate  Association,  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  the  four  class  presidents,  and 
other  undergraduate  officials.  She  hires  sit- 
ters for  her  youngest  son  from  the  undergrad- 
uate body,  and  her  office  is  open  two  hours  a 
week  for  any  undergraduate  who  wants  to 
see  her  for  any  reason— even  if  it  is  only  to 
meet  her. 

A  particularly  unhappy-looking  or  untidy- 
looking  girl  whom  she  passes  on  the 
campus  is  also  apt  to  draw  the  dean's  atten- 
tion. Very  often  she  investigates  later  to  find 
out  the  girl's  name,  background,  and  probable 
reasons  for  misery.  If  she  hears  of  a  specific 
undergraduate  difficulty,  she  deals  with  it 
immediately. 

The  year  that  comprehensive  examinations 
in  major  subjects  were  introduced  for  all  sen- 
iors, the  dean  interviewed  each  girl  who 
failed.  One  of  them,  who  came  from  the 
Middle  West,  was  chiefly  upset  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  afraid  to  tell  her  family,  who 
were  planning,  at  considerable  expense,  to 
come  on  and  watch  her  graduate.  "What's 
their  telephone  number?"  asked  the  dean. 
The  girl  gave  it  to  her,  and  the  dean  put 
through  the  long-distance  call  while  the  girl 
sat  in  her  office,  explained  to  the  bitterly 
disappointed  mother  that  her  daughter  would 
have  a  chance  to  retake  the  examinations  in 


the  fall,  that  meanwhile  she  could  go  through 
all  the  festivities  of  commencement  with  her 
class,  and  that  she,  the  dean,  personally  hoped 
that  the  family  would  carry  through  their 
original  intention  and  attend. 

In  selecting  Mrs.  Mcintosh  as  dean,  the 
trustees  of  Barnard  recalled  that  some 
years  before  Miss  Gildersleeve  had  men- 
tioned her  as  her  "ideal  successor."  After 
investigation,  they  were  equally  impressed  by 
her  record,  administrative  ability,  and  talent 
with  young  people.  For  a  long  time  they 
were  not  at  all  certain  they  could  get  her. 
There  were  projects  at  Brearley  that  she 
wanted  to  see  through,  commitments  she  felt 
she  had  to  the  school.  Her  final  decision  was 
motivated  by  the  fact  that  she  had  been,  at 
Brearley  seventeen  years  and  firmly  believed 
no  one  should  stay  in  one  administrative  posi- 
tion for  more  than  twenty,  and  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  appealing  for  funds  for  Barnard  and 
the  grounds  on  which  such  an  appeal  could 
be  made. 

Two-thirds  of  Barnard's  students  are  non- 
residents and  well  over  half  of  these  come 
from  New  York  public  schools.  The  350 
•resident  students  are  drawn  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  union  and,  at  the  present  time, 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  thirty-four  foreign 
countries.  "All  these,"  Mrs.  Mcintosh  once 
said,  "result  in  a  group  of  undergraduates 
who  are  rewarding  to  teach  and  exciting  to 
know.  Other  colleges  and  schools  claim  to 
be  democratic  in  their  choice  of  students,  but 
at  Barnard  for  the  first  time  I  saw  democracy 
in  action  on  the  campus." 

The  diversity  of  students  plus  the  college's 
relation  to  Columbia  and  its  setting  in  New 
York  City  with  countless  facilities  to  be  used 
as  a  laboratory,  Mrs.  Mcintosh  believes,  give 
Barnard  a  unique  position.  To  parents  who 
object  that  they  are  afraid  to  send  their 
daughters  away  to  New  York  where  "they 
may  get  in  trouble,"  she  has  a  ready  answer: 
"A  girl  who  is  going  to  get  in  trouble  can 
find  it  anywhere."  In  her  fund-raising 
speeches  she  stresses  the  advantages  of  the 
city,  the  need  to  raise  Barnard  faculty  salaries 
to  Columbia's  level  to  keep  up  the  exchanges 
between  the  two  colleges,  the  importance  of 
new  equipment  for  new  courses,  and  her  own 
ambition  to  have  more  seminar  rooms  where 
small  groups  can  meet. 
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With  the  demands  of  fund  raising,  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  found  almost  as  soon  as 
she  came  to  Barnard  her  position 
needed  clarification.  Since  the  dean  of  Bar- 
nard has  the  responsibility  of  a  college  presi- 
dent anywhere  else,  she  decided  to  become  a 
president  in  everything  but  name,  and  give 
the  dean's  job  to  someone  else.  To  this  end 
she  abolished  the  elaborate  system  of  assist- 
ants to  the  dean  that  had  been  in  operation 
and  substituted  for  one  associate  dean  two: 
the  first  to  deal  with  general  curriculum  and 
faculty  problems;  the  other  to  take  charge  of 
student  credits,  transfer-students  from  other 
colleges,  and  majors.  (Characteristically  one 
of  these  is  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman.) 
Almost  all  of  the  other  professors  were  put 
on  some  committee,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  curriculum  committee 
to  handle  long-needed  changes  in  that  field, 
postponed  during  the  war,  and  to  report  to 
her. 

In  her  ardor  to  get  things  done,  she  moved 
a  great  deal  too  fast.  She  left  the  curriculum 
committee  gaping  when  she  told  them  she 
expected  them  to  be  through  their  work  in 
three  months.  When  they  not  only  protested 
but  demonstrated  that  this  was  impossible, 
she  let  them  proceed  at  their  own  rate;  but 
during  her  first  months  several  of  her  dep- 
uties felt  that  their  chief  energies  were  going 
into  a  desperate  attempt  to  slow  the  dean 
down.  She  has  never  completely  lost  the  tend- 
ency to  try  to  make  other  people  progress  at 
something  approximating  her  own  pace,  or 
dispelled  the  suspicion  that  she  frequently 
acts  on  impulse  after  hearing  only  one  side 
of  a  question.  But  her  readiness  to  accept 
criticism  and  correct  her  own  mistakes,  the 
quite  staggering  amounts  of  work  people 
under  her  leadership  have  found  themselves 
suddenly  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  sense 
of  enthusiasm  and  progress  she  has  brought 
to  the  whole  campus  are  accepted  at  Barnard 
today  as  more  than  compensations. 

All  in  all,  her  conquest  of  Barnard  was 
as  swift  as  some  of  her  administrative  deci- 
sions. What  resistance  there  was  to  a  series 
of  rigorous  changes,  after  an  uninterrupted 
regime  of  thirty-six  years  under  Miss  Gilder- 
sleeve,  evaporated  long  before  the  first  se- 
mester was  over.  The  faculty  found  they 
enjoyed  their  new  responsibility.  At  the 
same  time  the  dean  was  ready  to  take  over 
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the  disagreeable  chores  of  refusing  a  pro- 
motion or  explaining  sources  of  dissatisr 
faction  to  a  professor,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  the  department  head.  She  was  remark- 
ably well  informed  about  everything  on  the 
campus,  concerned  about  faculty  housing, 
and  interested  in  faculty  families.  Invitations 
to  a  college  function,  sent  from  Mrs.  Rustin 
Mcintosh  instead  of  Dean  Millicent  Carey 
Mcintosh,  always  included  non-faculty  hus- 
bands and  wives.  Since  she  did  not  move  into 
the  deanery  but  remained  in  her  house  on 
East  87th  Street,  the  duplex  apartment  where 
Miss  Gildersleeve  had  lived  was  made  avail- 
able to  faculty  members  for  entertaining 
Avhenever  Mrs.  Mcintosh  was  not  using  it  for 
official  dinners  or  parties. 

Her  manner  on  campus  has  always  been 
informal.  For  the  first  three  years  she 
drove  up  each  morning  in  a  Ford 
station  wagon,  after  dropping  off  her  various 
children  at  schools  along  the  way.  This  year, 
with  all  but  the  youngest  Mcintosh  at  board- 
ing school,  she  has  substituted  a  new  Nash. 
She  signs  personal  memoranda  Millicent 
Mcl.,  or,  if  she  knows  the  recipient  espe- 
cially well,  Milly  Mcl.,  or  just  Milly,  and  she 
is  referred  to  all  over  college  as  Mrs.  Mac. 

Despite  her  effectiveness  on  the  lecture 
platform  she  is  at  her  best  with  individuals 
or  small  groups.  She  talks  much  better  than 
she  writes,  where  she  suffers  from  what  she 
describes  as  "the  Ph.D  approach,"  and  she 
likes  personal  contact.  The  head  of  one  de- 
partment who  reports  to  her  frequently  ex- 
plains, "She  always  gives  you  the  feeling  not 
just  that  she  is  listening  to  everything  you 
say,  but  that  she  sees  it  from  your  point  of 
view." 

She  applies  this  not  only  to  professors  and 
undergraduates  but  also  to  union  representa- 
tives of  the  maintenance  workers  on  the 
campus,  alumnae  with  various  problems,  the 
director  of  the  public  relations  department, 
trustees,  and  regional  heads  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan— all  of  whom  she  may  see,  in  rapid 
succession,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 

Her  approach,  however,  has  its  drawbacks. 
Some  people  confronted  by  the  dean's  undi- 
vided attention  have  mistakenly  assumed  that 
she  was  agreeing  with  them— and  been  sadly 
disillusioned  later  to  find  that  the  reverse  was 
true. 
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Her  sense  of  humor,  which  is  personal 
and  unexpected,  can  also  be  disconcerting. 
"She  never  laughs  when  I  say  something  I 
think  is  funny,"  a  fairly  close  acquaintance 
objected  once.  "And  then  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent remark  will  set  her  off." 

IV 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  is  not  intellectual,  that  she 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  climate 
around  her  and  thus  given  to  flirting  experi- 
mentally with  popular  ideas,  and  that  she  is 
better  at  taking  up  and  developing  other 
people's  ideas  than  at  evolving  her  own. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  educational 
points,  like  the  teaching  of  languages,  on 
which  her  opinions  are  definite  and  set. 

One  of  these  is  the  responsibility  of  any 
educational  system  to  teach  its  students  to 
express  themselves  clearly  and  concisely  on 
paper.  Her  first  year  at  Barnard,  before  fund 
raising  took  up  so  much  of  her  time,  she 
visited  each  section  of  the  required  freshman 
English  course  and  hammered  into  the 
students  the  necessity  of  learning  to  write 
decent  English.  "None  of  us  ever  forgot  it," 
one  of  them  recalls. 

A  second  point  on  which  the  dean  has 
often  expressed  herself  is  the  importance  of  a 
study  of  history,  now  another  required  course 
at  Barnard.  A  third  is  her  belief  that  all 
education  should  instill  a  strong  moral  sense. 
She  has  sometimes  been  misquoted  as  favor- 
ing "broad  general  studies"  over  too  much 
specialization— but  only  by  those  who  have 
failed  to  take  note  of  her  sharp  remarks 
on  the  senselessness  of  "a  scattering  of  in- 
formation" and  the  valuable  mental  disci- 
pline of  mastering  one  field  of  knowledge. 

The  misunderstanding  may  come  from  her 
frequent  statements  that  education  should 
address  itself  to  the  individual  and  "prepare 
students  for  life."  This  in  turn  is  closely  re- 
lated to  her  opinions  on  women's  education, 
which  have  also  caused  confusion. 

She  has  not  altered  her  conviction  that  "a 
liberal  arts  college  is  the  best  preparation  for 
marriage,"  but  she  is  willing  to  admit  that 
the  methods  used  in  modern  colleges  have 
often  failed  to  achieve  their  end.  The  amount 
of  criticism  leveled  against  women  in  gen- 
eral in  recent  years  is  to  her  irrefutable  evi- 


dence of  something  wrong— and  quite  pos- 
sibly wrong  with  women's  education.  When 
Marynia  Farnum's  Modern  Woman:  The 
Lost  Sex  came  out,  Mrs.  Mcintosh  dutifully 
read  it  each  night  before  she  went  to  sleep. 
As  she  progressed,  her  irritation  rose  to  such 
a  pitch  that  her  husband  finally  asked  her 
why  in  heaven's  name  she  didn't  throw  the 
book  away.  "Because,"  she  replied  desper- 
ately, "she  has  a  certain  number  of  good 
points  to  make." 

The  difficulty,  she  has  finally  decided,  is 
that  contemporary  college  courses  are  often 
given  in  a  way  that  emphasizes  scholarship 
rather  than  meaning.  A  girl  who  studies 
them  may  legitimately  feel  that  she  is  being 
prepared  only  for  graduate  work  and  may 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  "training  of  her 
mind,  the  cultivation  of  her  imagination, 
and  the  enlargement  of  her  perspectives"  is 
preparing  her  equally  well  for  a  career,  or 
marriage  and  bringing,  up  children. 

"The  primary  task  of  human  beings,"  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  wrote  recently  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  her  views  on  women's  education, 
"is  to  understand  their  own  natures,  and  to 
discover  the  fullest  possible  development  of 
the  qualities  with  which  they  are  endowed." 
This,  she  continued,  holds  for  men  and 
women  alike.  Education  fails  when  its  in- 
struction fails  "to  relate  the  subject  matter  to 
the  student's  experience  of  what  is  important. 
History  teachers,  for  instance,  can  present 
their  subject,"  she  suggested,  "not  only  as  a 
succession  of  facts  but  also  as  a  revelation  of 
basic  truths  in  human  behavior,  of  basic 
philosophies  which  have  led  to  human  decad- 
ence or  progress." 

She  expects  most  Barnard  graduates  to 
marry.  She  does  not  expect  them  to 
retire  into  the  home  when  they  do.  If 
a  career  is  not  possible,  or  if  they  choose  not 
to  have  one,  they  should  take  an  active  part 
in  community  life.  The  argument  that  out- 
side activities  make  a  Avoman  a  poor  mother 
annoys  her.  The  lack  of  them,  she  believes, 
is  equally  apt  to  make  her  a  dull,  frustrated, 
or  domineering  one.  "The  fact  that  a  woman 
has  a  baby,"  she  once  wrote,  "does  not  mean 
that  she  is  the  only  person  qualified  to  do  his 
laundry,  to  wheel  him  in  his  carriage,  to  put 
him  to  bed  for  his  nap,  or  even,  when  he  is 
older,  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  while  he  plays. 
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She  may  be  much  better  qualified  to  teach 
arithmetic.  The  mother  is,  I  agree,  the  best 
person  in  the  world  to  feed  her  baby,  bathe 
him,  and  tuck  him  in  bed  at  night.  But 
usually  these  pleasant  duties  can  be  combined 
with  a  job." 

This  statement  was  obviously  drawn  from 
life.  When  the  Mcintosh  children  were 
younger,  their  parents  had  a  cook,  who  has 
remained  with  the  family  ever  since,  and  a 
housekeeper.  But  their  mother  was  always 
there  in  the  evenings  to  play  with  them,  read 
to  them,  and  put  them  to  bed.  If  one  of  them 
was  sick,  she  dashed  home  from  Brearley  at 
lunch  to  sit  with  him. 

The  Mcintosh  children  also  made  frequent 
appearances  at  Brearley.  Now  that  they  are 
older,  and  more  self-conscious,  they  seldom 
penetrate  the  Barnard  campus.  And  there 
have  always  been  Christmas  vacations,  spring 
vacations,  and  long  summer  vacations  when 
the  whole  family  is  together.  At  every  oppor- 
tunity they  retire  to  the  family  farm  at 
Tyringham,  Massachusetts,  where  everyone 
wears  blue-jeans,  shares  the  housework,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  summer  puts  up  enough  vege- 
tables from  the  garden  to  last  the  winter;  and 
where  there  are  frequent  camping  trips  and 
other  expeditions. 

Last  summer,  when  Dr.  Mcintosh  was 
asked  to  address  an  international  medical  con- 
ference in  Zurich,  the  family  used  this  as  an 
excuse  to  tour  Europe  together  in  the  station 
wagon.  Mrs.  Mcintosh  refused  to  see  any 
European  educational  authorities,  and  the 
Barnard  trustees,  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
losing  a  valuable  property,  read  with  mount- 
ing horror  her  letters  describing  mountain- 
climbing  trips  in  Wales  and  the  Alps,  day- 
long drives  from  country  to  country,  and 
swims  across  some  of  the  Continent's  fastest 
streams. 

If  anyone  points  out  to  Mrs.  Mcintosh  the 
rare  opportunities  for  being  with  her  family 
that  her  career  has  offered  her,  she  delivers  an 
impassioned  appeal  on  another  of  her  favorite 
topics:  the  advantages  of  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion for  women.  She  wants  to  see  talented 
women  enter  teaching  on  the  secondary  as 
well  as  college  level,  and  held  an  interschool 
conference  on  the  subject  recently.  Her  pres- 
ent Barnard  faculty  is  evenly  divided  be- 
tween men  and  women,  and  she  hopes  to 
keep  it  that  way. 
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Mrs.  McIntosh  has  drawn  a  sharp  line 
between  her  professional  and  private ' 
lives.  At  home  she  relaxes,  and 
visitors  to  the  house  often  feel  that  Dr.  Mc- 
intosh, and  not  his  wife,  is  the  dominant  per- 
sonality. She  does  housework  without  en- 
thusiasm but  takes  a  lively  interest  in  her 
children's  concerns,  which  currently  include 
amateur  theatricals,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  the 
United  World  Federalists  as  well  as  Susan's, 
passion  for  livestock.  She  is  also  a  willing 
audience  at  family  chamber-music  recitals, 
since  all  the  children  take  after  their  father, 
a  gifted  amateur  pianist,  and  have  learned  to 
play  various  instruments. 

Both  the  elder  Mclntoshes  enjoy  living 
simply,  invariably  choose  day  coaches  over 
Pullmans  when  they  travel,  and  prefer  to 
drive.  Each  has  also  been  willing  to  make 
concessions  to  the  other's  career.  In  the  late 
thirties  when  Bryn  Mawr  was  looking  for  a 
president,  there  was  a  persistent  rumor  that 
the  authorities  would  like  to  interest  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  in  the  position.  Friends  connected 
with  the  college  went  so  far  as  to  inquire 
about  possibilities  for  Dr.  Mcintosh  at  Phila- 
delphia hospitals.  With  his  ability,  they 
argued,  he  would  be  successful  anywhere,  and 
he  himself  raised  no  objections.  His  wife  did. 
His  positions  in  New  York,  she  felt,  were  "the 
best  in  the  world  for  him."  But  when  she 
discussed  the  subject  with  him,  she  put  it  on 
a  different  basis.  The  children,  she  said,  were 
doing  well  in  New  York;  why  move  them. 

Later,  when  she  was  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  accept  Barnard's  offer,  a 
Barnard  trustee  sought  out  Dr.  Mcintosh  to 
enlist  him  on  the  college's  side.  He  and  Mrs. 
Mcintosh  had  already  talked  the  matter  over 
in  detail,  and  both  realized  that  the  new  job 
would  involve  far  more  travel,  night  work, 
and  evening  functions  than  Brearley.  But  he 
merely  replied  mildly  to  the  trustee  that  if 
his  wife  wanted  the  position  he  imagined 
she'd  take  it,  and  he  certainly  had  no  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  dissuade  her. 

Mrs.  Mcintosh  is  fully  aware  of  her  good 
fortune  in  having  a  husband  who  takes  this 
point  of  view.  A  friend  of  both  of  theirs 
regards  the  matter  differently.  "Rusty  is  the 
wisest  man  I  know,"  she  says.  "Can  you 
imagine  what  would  have  happened  with  all 
Millv's  energy  if  she'd  had  no  outlet  except 
husband  and  family?" 


Fame,  Fame,  Fame 

Leonard  Lyons 


In  a  New  York  night  club  I  once  saw 
Henri  Bernstein  receive  four  coveted 
week-end  invitations  from  ranking  Long 
Island  hostesses,  spurn  a  substantial  advance 
from  a  Broadway  producer  for  an  option  on 
a  new  play,  feign  the  proper  disinterest  in  a 
film  executive's  opening  bid  for  the  screen 
rights  to  one  of  his  melodramas,  and  simul- 
taneously pay  court  to  an  attractive  young 
lady  who  had  come  under  his  spell. 

The  distinguished  French  septuagenarian, 
whose  dedication  to  hearts  and  letters  has 
brought  him  eminent  rewards  in  both  highly 
competitive  fields,  paused  only  once  in  re- 
solving these  sundry  negotiations.  "My  dear 
fellow,"  he  told  me,  tossing  his  leonine  mane 
—long  a  target  for  the  drama  critics  of  two 
continents  and  a  snare  for  the  caressing  fin- 
gers of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  Europe 
—"you  should  try  being  famous  some  day.  It's 
fun." 

In  the  ensuing  years  five  million  pub- 
lished words  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  world  attested  to  the  dili- 
gence of  my  application,  •  and  to  my  ap- 
proaching that  elusive  state  to  which  M. 
Bernstein  had  given  me  a  tempting  insight. 
But  whenever  I  thought  the  glory  mine,  and 
the  adjectives  concerning  me  not  necessarily 
the  exaggerations  of  a  night  club  master  of 
ceremonies,  a  glance,  a  word,  or  a  gesture 
restored  perspective,  and  set  the  crown  of 
fame  askew. 


Soon  after  I  began  writing  my  column  for 
the  New  York  Post  I  was  introduced  to  Belle 
Baker,  who  acknowledged  this  introduction  to 
"Lyons  of  the  Post"  with  a  beaming  assur- 
ance: "I  read  you  every  Saturday  Evening." 
Lord  Rothermere  once  gave  a  dinner  party 
for  me  in  London  and,  after  the  table  had 
been  cleared  away,  indicated  to  the  guests 
that  they  were  about  to  hear  The  Oracle, 
then  asked  me:  "What  about  Russia,  Mr. 
Lyons?"— breeding  the  suspicion  that  he  be- 
lieved he  was  entertaining  the  noted  anti- 
Soviet  author  and  expert,  Eugene  Lyons.  And 
the  Duke  of  Windsor,  when  we  met,  was 
prodded  by  his  hep  Duchess:  "You  know, 
dear.  Lyons.  Leonard  Lyons.  'The  Lyons 
Den.'  " 

His  Royal  Highness  nodded  vaguely,  and 
his  wife,  with  fixed  smile  equivalent  to  a 
pinch  under  the  table,  added:  "The  colum- 
nist, dear.  We  read  him  all  the  time.  The 
New  York  Post." 

Faint  recollection  settled  on  the  Counte- 
nance Royal  once-removed.  "Oh,  yes.  Of 
course,"  he  said,  his  eyes  unclouding.  "Elsa's 
paper." 

When  next  we  met,  the  Duke  and  I,  our 
lines  of  communication  had  been  severed  by 
the  retirement  of  Elsa  Maxwell  as  a  New  York 
Post  colleague  of  mine.  And  the  Duchess' 
briefing  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  time 
and  by  my  forbidding  down  which,  I  hoped, 
was  conveying  a  "No  coaching  from  the 


In  the  course  of  gathering  anecdotes  for  "The  Lyons  Den,"  a  syndicated  column 
which  he  writes  for  the  New  York  Post,  Leonard  Lyons  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  outrageous  fortune  of  a  purveyor  of  other  men's  renown.    This  is  his  story. 
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sidelines,  please"  warning.  I  therefore  was 
made  content  with  a  regal  but  nevertheless 
perfunctory  bow. 

The  wife  of  another  renowned  Duke— 
Kahanamoku,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
—once  introduced  me  to  a  police  offi- 
cial in  Honolulu,  during  a  hula  ceremonial 
at  Don  the  Beachcomber's.  Mrs.  Kahana- 
moku, the  former  Nadine  Alexander  whose 
dancing  graced  several  Broadway  musicals, 
felt  that  her  nostalgic  devotion  to  syndicated 
columns  was  shared  by  all  the  islanders.  "I'd 
like  you  to  meet  the  famous  New  York 
columnist,"  she  told  him. 

The  hula  ended  and  the  spent  official 
bowed  to  me,  and  with  a  knowing  wink  re- 
plied: "A  pleasure,  indeed.  I  listen  to  you  on 
the  radio  every  Sunday.   Flash!  Flash!" 

The  Winchell  specter  also  emerged  one 
evening  at  the  Dolder  Grand  Hotel  in  Zurich, 
where  the  managing  director  became  in- 
trigued by  the  curious  range  of  my  visitors, 
from  Franz  Lehar  to  itinerant  bobby-soxers 
in  whose  American  home-town  papers  my 
column  appears.  He  found  occasion  to  isolate 
Mr.  Robert  Brenard,  an  English  news-service 
executive  with  whose  family  I  was  motoring 
through  Switzerland,  and  asked  him:  "Who's 
Lyons?" 

"Surely  you've  heard  of  Leonard  Lyons," 
said  Mr.  Brenard.  He  studied  the  manager's 
eyes,  seeking  to  pierce  this  Man-from-Mars 
pretense,  and  then  simply  and  painfully  re- 
cited: "Lyons  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
columnists." 

"I  don't  understand,"  the  manager  stub- 
bornly persisted.  "What  does  he  do?" 

"Let  me  put  it  this  way,"  Mr.  Brenard  sug- 
gested. "Now  take  Walter  Winchell.  .  .  ." 

"Who?"  the  hotel  man  innocently  in- 
quired. 

Brenard  wheeled,  as  if  to  see  whether  his 
sigh  of  resignation  had  shattered  an  Alp, 
and  said:  "Let's  sk i p  the  whole  thing." 

Once,  however,  lack  of  recognition  stimu- 
lated my  ego.  It  was  in  the  candle-lit  Cham- 
pagne Room  of  El  Morocco,  where  Harvey 
Firestone  learned  that  I  had  just  admired 
the  impromptu  piano-playing  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth.  He  beamed  at  the  headwaiter 
who  had  reported  my  applause,  and  asked 
him:  "Where's  he  sitting?" 

Mr.  Firestone  then  approached  the  dark 
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corner  indicated  by  the  headwaiter  and,  with 
the  appraising  eye  of  a  movie  casting-direc- 
tor, said  to  the  man  at  the  table  next  to 
mine,  a  man  who  had  the  looks,  bearing, 
and  sophisticated  air  popularly  attributed  to 
a  New  York  columnist:  "Will  you  join  my 
party,  Mr.  Lyons?" 

The  mustached,  gray-templed  gentleman 
whose  suaveness  and  nonchalance  have  been 
fluttering  the  hearts  of  females  for  over  two 
generations,  winced  and  bared  his  teeth,  and 
replied  with  a  touch  of  resentment  which  I 
resented:  "I'm  definitely  not  Lyons."  Then 
Mr.  William  Powell  again  declared:  "No.  Not 
Lyons,"  with  a  firmness  which  boded  ill  for 
MGM's  entire  still-photo  publicity  depart- 
ment. 

Another  rebuff  over  my  identity  was  en- 
countered by  Mrs.  Gerald  Kersh,  wife  of  the 
British  novelist,  at  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club 
a  few  days  after  she  had  been  admitted  to 
membership.  There,  where  beauty  and  wit 
are  secondary  attractions,  she  thought  to  stir 
the  veteran  members  from  their  chess-board 
concentrations  by  a  quick  example  of  her 
talents  at  public  relations.  On  the  night  of 
an  international  match  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Argentine  champions,  Mrs.  Kersh 
wrhispered  to  the  presiding  officer:  "Our  club 
is  fortunate  today.  I've  persuaded  one  of 
America's  most  influential  columnists  to  see 
this  match.  The  columnist  from  the  Post." 

"Oh,  wonderful,"  was  the  eager  response 
of  the  president  of  the  Manhattan  Chess 
Club.  "And  what  time  will  Mr.  Bigelow  be 
here?" 

Mr.  Bigelow,  I  discovered  after  investiga- 
tion the  next  day,  is  the  chess  expert  whose 
column  made  its  debut  in  the  Post  long  be- 
fore mine  did.  This  was  one  of  twin  revela- 
tions made  to  me  in  the  city  room,  where 
the  editor  introduced  me  to  a  proofreader 
retiring  after  fifty  years  of  service.  "You've 
been  reading  proof  on  Lyons'  column  from 
the  very  first  day  he  started,"  the  editor  told 
the  venerable  proofreader.  "You've  never 
had  a  chance  to  tell  him  what  you  think  of 
his  column.  Tell  him." 

The  departing  proofreader  stared  at  me, 
and  said:  "Too  many  commas." 

This  human  predilection  for  translating 
all  things  into  personal  terms  was  illus- 
trated for  me  once  again  at  the  Stork  Club, 
during  a  gin  rummy  game  I  played  with  the 
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proprietor,  Sherman  Billingsley.  Even  a  re- 
markable winning  streak  could  not  disconcert 
him  from  his  preoccupation  with  his  famed 
establishment.  For  when  he  saw  me  exchange 
greetings  with  an  array  of  newsworthy  arrivals 
w  ho  were  desirable  patrons  but  strangers  to 
him,  Mr.  Billingsley  placed  his  cards  face 
down  on  the  table,  laced  his  arms  on  his 
chest,  looked  at  me  admiringly,  and  delivered 
the  accolade  which  was  his  sincere  tribute  to 
my  envied  link  of  international  acquaintance- 
ships. "Gee,  Len,"  he  said,  in  awe  and  won- 
der, "you'd  make  a  wonderful  doorman." 

My  potential  talents  as  a  night-club  em- 
ployee also  were  recognized  by  the  escort  of 
Mamot  Graham,  the  British  actress  whose 
resplendant  jewels  bore  brilliant  testimony  to 
her  marriage  to  a  gold-mine  Mac  Martin  of 
Canada.  She  introduced  me  to  her  beau  of 
the  evening  and  invited  me  to  join  them  for  a 
drink.  Later,  the  gentleman  called  for  his 
check  and,  dazzled  by  Miss  Graham's  jewels 
and  red  hair  and  bewildered  by  her  instruc- 
tions on  the  proper  distribution  of  his 
bounty,  he  tipped  the  waiter  generously  and 
then  placed  a  $5  bill  on  the  plate  near  which 
my  elbow  rested  while  I  was  tabulating  my 
gin  rummy  losses  to  Mr.  Billingsley. 

A  moment  later  he  returned,  recouped  the 
$5,  muttered  something  about  confused  ad- 
vice from  Miss  Graham  about  "tipping  that 
nice  headwaiter  who  stopped  at  our  table," 
then  bade  me  a  pleasant  good  night  and  gave 
the  $5  to  the  real  headwaiter. 

Mistaken  identity  once  enabled  me  to 
obtain  confirmation  on  a  rumor 
about  a  fur  coat  ordered  by  the 
sister  of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  The  coat  was  to  be 
made  in  New  York,  from  rare  sable  skins 
presented  to  the  Shah  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  anticipation  of  an  oil-concession 
treaty.  The  rumor  concerned  the  reluctance 
of  leftist  fur  workers  to  make  this  coat  be- 
cause the  Shah,  after  accepting  the  sable  from 
Stalin,  had  made  his  oil  deal  with  the  West. 

I  telephoned  the  furrier  for  verification, 
before  printing  it,  and  when  his  secretary 
heard  my  name  she  put  the  call  through  to 
him  with  flattering  speed.  Surprising  also 
was  the  warmth  of  his  greeting:  "Hello, 
Lenny,  how  are  you,  fella?"  We  discussed 
the  Princess'  coat  and  the  woes  involved  in 
its  completion,  and  then  the  furrier  suddenly 


asked,  in  tones  of  misgiving:  "You  are 
Leonard  Lyons,  aren't  you?"  Despite  my  re- 
assurance, he  seemed  skeptical  and  I  sug- 
gested that  he  satisfy  his  doubts  by  calling  me 
back  immediately,  at  Whitehall  4-9000. 

"Whitehall?"  he  repeated.  "Isn't  your  tele- 
phone exchange  'Pennsylvania'?  How  can 
you  get  a  downtown  exchange  number  on 
West  32nd  Street?" 

I  told  him  that  the  Post  is  downtown  and 
not  on  West  32nd  Street.  "The  Post?"  he 
groaned.  "Are  you  Leonard  Lyons,  the  col- 
umnist? I  thought  I  was  talking  to  Leonard 
Lyons,  the  furrier." 

Another  matter  of  identity  arose  later  in 
Paris  where,  in  the  lobby  of  our  hotel,  I  met 
Arthur  Lesser,  the  producer,  who  asked  if  he 
could  be  of  service.  I  mentioned  that  my  wife 
and  I  were  eager  to  see  the  Folies  Bergeres 
that  evening.  Lesser  glanced  at  his  watch, 
muttered  that  only  forty  minutes  remained 
before  curtain  time,  and  snapped  his  fingers 
as  a  signal  of  solution.  He  knew  the  manager 
of  the  theater,  he  said,  and  would  telephone 
him. 

Lesser  called  the  box  office  and  reported  to 
me:  "Okay.  There'll  be  two  tickets  for  you  at 
the  door.  But  wait  here  a  moment."  While 
I  beamed  smugly  at  my  wife,  over  the  ease 
with  which  the  Impossible  had  been  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Lesser  went  up  to  his  room  and 
returned  carrying  a  straw  hat.  He  placed  it 
atop  my  head  and  adjusted  it  at  a  jaunty 
angle.  "Wear  it  just  that  way,  when  you  call 
for  your  tickets,"  he  cautioned  me.  "And 
it'll  help  if  you  keep  your  lower  lip  pro- 
truded. The  tickets  are  in  the  name  of 
Chevalier." 

It  was  in  Paris,  incidentally,  that  I  finally 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Henri  Bernstein— the 
man  who,  years  earlier,  had  spurred  me  with 
the  condescending  counsel:  "You  should  try 
being  famous  someday.  It's  fun  "—the  un- 
equivocal declaration  that  at  last  I  had  at- 
tained the  goal.  This  happened  at  Maxim's, 
where  he  was  dining  with  a  fetching  young- 
lady  whose  susceptibility  he  was  probing. 
"Mr.  Lyons,"  he  said,  in  introducing  me 
to  her,  "is  the  most  famous  columnist  in 
America." 

When  I  entered  the  denial  which  modesty 
and  truth  dictated,  he  reaffirmed  the  fulsome 
description  and  continued:  "I  will  tell  you, 
my  dear,  how  Mr.  Lyons  became  the  most 
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famous  columnist  in  America."  He  told  her 
of  my  years  of  anonymity,  the  diligent  search 
for  the  key  of  recognition,  "and  then,  in  New 
York  one  day,  Mr.  Lyons  met  me,"  said 
Bernstein.  "I  told  him  a  series  of  brilliant, 
witty  anecdotes  about  myself  and  he  printed 
them  all.  All  of  them.  And  as  a  result,  Mr. 
Lyons  became  the  most  famous  columnist  in 
America." 

The  doubts  engendered  by  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's spiel  were  revived  at  the  Na- 
tional Celebrities  Golf  Tournament  in 
Washington  where,  playing  in  a  foursome 
against  Arthur  Godfrey,  Lefty  Grove,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  my 
progress  was  impeded  by  spectators  asking  for 
advice  about  "Charioteer,"  "Glad  Time," 
"Comanche  Peak,"  and  "Buzfuz."  These 
were  racehorses,  I  learned,  and  my  counsel 
was  sought  because  the  rainstorm  had  flat- 
tened my  hair  and  made  me  resemble  Eddie 
Arcaro,  the  jockey,  whose  autograph  was  re- 
quested from  me  and  was  quickly  given. 

Thereafter  I  presented  my  invitation  at  the 
White  House  and  joined  the  line  waiting  to 
check  hats  and  outer  garments  in  the  cloak- 
room downstairs.  Any  qualm  as  to  my  eligi- 
bility for  a  tournament  whose  participants 
were  starkly  labeled  "National  Celebrities" 
was  dissipated  for  the  observers  when  they 
saw  the  White  House  cloakroom  girl  rush  to 
take  my  hat  and  coat  and  heard  her  ostenta- 
tious call:  "No  check  for  Mr.  Lyons."  They 
did  not  hear  my  whisper  to  her,  "How  did 
you  know  me?",  nor  her  confidential  reply, 
"I  used  to  check  hats  at  Leon  &  Eddie's." 

The  next  year,  when  I  brought  two  of  my 
sons  to  the  Embassy  Room  of  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  in  Washington,  they  seemed  surprised 
when  the  cloakroom  girl  announced:  "No 
check  for  Mr.  Lyons."  I  failed  to  recognize 
the  lady  and  again  asked  her:  "How  did  you 
know  me?"  This  time  she  replied:  "From  the 
White  House." 

My  sons,  incidentally,  have  attained  the 
proper  perspective  toward  their  father's  posi- 
tion in  American  letters.  When,  at  a  dinner 
party  at  our  home,  they  were  introduced  to 
Robert  E.  Sherwood,  John  Steinbeck,  Gene 
Fowler,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Ferenc  Molnar,  How- 
ard Lindsay,  and  Russel  Crouse,  the  oldest  of 
my  four  sons,  George,  took  me  aside  and  said: 
"I  guess  maybe  those  men  do  write  better 
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than  you,  Pop— but,"  he  added,  by  way  of  con- 
solation, "but  you  write  more." 

Once,  while  expressing  their  eagerness  to 
see  the  Ringling  Brothers  circus,  they  advised 
me  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  tickets  with- 
out paying.  Their  friend,  Jimmy,  had  shown 
them  complimentary  tickets.  "Jimmy's  father 
is  a  friend  of  Dan  Parker,  the  sports  column- 
ist," they  reported.  "And  Mr.  Parker  got  the 
tickets  for  them,  free." 

The  next  day,  by  way  of  sentimental  regard 
for  my  having  been  the  first  newspaperman 
to  mention  his  name  in  print,  John  Ringling 
North,  head  of  the  circus  empire  founded  by 
his  late  uncle,  sent  to  my  home  the  tickets  for 
his  box  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  My  sons 
recognized  that  the  punched  holes  denoted 
that  the  tickets  were-  complimentaries.  The 
boys  immediately  telephoned  their  friend, 
Jimmy,  and  leveled  him  to  proper  size.  "Jim- 
my, we're  going  to  the  circus  too,"  they  glee- 
fully told  him.  "How?  Well— your  father's 
not  the  only  one  who  knows  Dan  Parker." 

Applauding  a  columnist  or  the  public  sing- 
/\  ing  of  his  praises  is  an  accepted  prac- 
/  %  tice  among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Broadway.  To  an  actor  a  columnist  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  beautiful  Woman,  to  be  wooed 
and  smiled  upon,  and  sometimes  the  rewards, 
in  measured  type  space,  are  almost  as  gratify- 
ing. I  once  heard  the  honeyed  words  from 
the  bandstand  of  the  Bal  Tabarin  in  San 
Francisco,  where  Ted  Lewis  announced  to  the 
assemblage  that  they  were  fortunate  and 
greatly  privileged,  indeed,  to  have  with  them 
this  glorious  night  that  illustrious,  that  famed, 
that  beloved,  yea,  that  great  writer  whose 
compositions  are  read  avidly  by  millions 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  uttered  my  name,  and  the 
San  Francisco  patrons  responded  politely. 
The  bandleader  waited  for  my  glow  to  sub- 
side, then  pointed  to  my  table  again  and, 
revealing  a  unique  attitude  toward  the  stand- 
ards of  modern  literature,  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce my  companion  as  "a  great  guy,  a  grand 
fellow  I  met  on  my  way  in  tonight.  I  don't 
know  his  name— it  just  slipped  my  mind- 
but  if  he's  sitting  with  Lyons,  let's  give  him  a 
great  big  hand  anyway."  And  the  San  Fran- 
cisco night  club  customers  gave  token  ap- 
plause to  my  anonymous  companion,  San 
Francisco's  only  Pulitzer  Prize,  Drama  Critics 
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Circle  Prize,  and  Academy  Award  winner, 
William  Saroyan. 

More  than  five  million  words  I've  written 
have  been  published  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines throughout  the  world,  but  none  of 
them  prompted  Louis  Marx,  the  toy  manu- 
facturer, to  invite  me  to  his  table  in  the  Cub 
Room  of  the  Stork  Club,  where  he  was  enter- 
taining Prince  Bernhard  of  The  Netherlands. 
The  Prince,  casting  eyes  about  the  room,  had 
said  to  his  host:  "I've  heard  a  lot  about  this 
place,  Mr.  Marx,  and  about  the  important 
people  who  come  here.  Who's  most  impor- 
tant here  tonight?" 

Mr.  Marx  surveyed  the  room,  crowded  this 


night  with  Broadway  and  Hollywood  stars, 
playwrights,  industrialists,  and  social  leaders 
—but  I  was  the  one  for  whom  he  sent.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  the  Royal  Consort,  who  was 
flying  home  the  next  day  to  rejoin  his  wife, 
Queen  Juliana,  and  their  four  daughters. 
Prince  Bernhard  stared  at  me  blankly,  and 
then  at  his  host,  his  puzzled  look  and  "Going 
Up?"  eyebrows  bespeaking  the  query: 
"What's  so  important  about  him?" 

"Mr.  Lyons,"  Mr.  Marx  explained  to  the 
Prince  of  The  Netherlands,  who  thereupon 
arose,  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  against  his 
forehead,  and  made  a  sweeping  bow,  "has 
lour  children  too— but  his  are  all  boys." 


Night-Music 

CLELLON  HOLMES 


Do  not  be  afraid 
Though  the  light  is  far. 
Dawn  has  been  delayed 
On  another  star. 
Though  it's  very  far, 
Do  not  be  afraid. 

The  unrepentant  vein 
Consummates  the  past. 
In  the  dark  and  rain 
The  future's  falling  last: 
Consummate  the  past, 
()  unrepentant  vein. 


Though  we've  been  unmade, 
Care  will  speak  to  Cart-. 
Hope  has  been  betrayed, 
Nothing  else  is  sure, 
but  Care  will  speak  to  Care 
W  hen  we've  been  unmade. 


Lip  on  lip  is  laid: 
Rest,  and  rest  secure. 
Impure  men  are  made, 
Love  is  always  pure. 
Rest,  and  rest  secure: 
Lip  on  lip  is  laid. 

Love  alone  will  last, 
Love  is  what  we  are. 
In  it,  we  are  cast; 
Night  can  never  mar 
What  we  really  are. 
Love  alone  will  last. 


Do  not  be  afraid 
In  a  night  of  rain. 
The  unrepentant  vein 
Rests,  and  rests  secure. 
Though  we've  been  unmade, 
Love  is  what  we  are. 


Though  the  dream  is  fas) 
In  a  night  of  rain. 
Dreams  can  be  amassed 
Where  the  night  has  lain. 
In  a  ceaseless  rain, 
Only  dreams  are  last. 


Though  the  light  is  far 
And  the  dream  is  fast, 
Consummate  the  past. 
Lip  on  lip  is  laid, 
Care  will  speak  to  Care, 
Love  alone  will  last. 


After  Hours 


It  used  to  be  that  if  you  wanted  to  buy 
works  of  art  inexpensively  (I  use  the 
adverb  in  a  relative  sense)  you  went  to 
Europe.  Now  Europeans  come  to  America 
for  bargains.  The  westward  flow  of  art  that 
washed  up  on  our  shores  for  a  century  or 
more  is  being  reversed,  and  many  of  the 
treasures  are  drifting  back  to  Europe  on  a 
wave  of  inflation.  There  is  evidently  a  great 
deal  of  money  available  for  the  enrichment 
of  private  collections  especially  in  Switzer- 
land, England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  convert  money  into  tangible 
goods  of  lasting  value.  Art  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  hedges 
against  inflation;  its  value  fluctuates,  surely, 
but  those  objects  which  are  genuine  treasures 
have  a  staying  power  unequaled  by  currency. 

One  evening  in  March  I  watched  a  group 
of  European  buyers  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Gal- 
leries in  New  York  spend  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  rare  books  and 
rare  bindings.  A  portion  of  the  Lucius  Wil- 
merding  collection  was  being  auctioned  off, 
and  the  plums  were  plucked  for  the  most 
part  by  Kundig  of  Switzerland,  Beres  of 
Paris,  and  Robinson  of  London  at  prices 
which  astonished  many  of  the  American 
dealers  and  collectors,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Bade,  who  was  the  auctioneer. 

I  went  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bade  sev- 
eral days  after  the  sale  to  see  what  his  impres- 
sion of  it  was.  He  was  impressed,  all  right. 
He  was  even  surprised. 

The  Lucius  Wilmerding  collection  of 
books  is  the  largest  and  most  important  to 
come  on  the  market  in  a  good  many  years, 
and  since  the  big  money  with  which  to  buy 
such  books  seems  to  be  concentrated  in 
Europe,  Parke-Bernet  decided  to  try  a  trick 
which  had  never  been  tried  before.  They 
sent  a  selection  of  the  best  books  to  Europe 
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Kundig's  gallery  in  Switzerland,  next  at  Mr. 
Beres'  in  Paris,  and  finally  at  Robinson's  in 
London.  This  was  in  January,  and  as  soon 
as  the  exhibitions  were  over  the  books  were 
brought  back  to  New  York  to  be  readied  for 
the  sale.  It  seemed  obvious  to  Mr.  Bade  that 
Messrs.  Kundig,  Beres,  and  Robinson  already 
had  a  good  many  customers  for  the  books 
before  they  came  here  to  buy  them,  and 
were  in  effect  bidding  them  in  for  the  usual 
10  per  cent  commission  for  specific  collectors. 
Book  dealers,  Mr.  Bade  assured  me,  don't 
throw  that  kind  of  money  around  unless  they 
have  a  customer  already  signed  up. 

"This  10  per  cent,"  Mr.  Bade  said,  "isn't 
just  for  sitting  in  the  sale  and  bidding.  The 
agents  examine  the  books  for  the  collectors 
and  give  their  opinions  on  their  value.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  many  dealers  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  what  is  in  a  man's  collection  than 
he  knows  himself.  There  are  collectors  in 
Europe  now  who  are  spending  upwards  of 
$150,000  a  year  on  books." 

Mr.  Bade,  who  is  a  slender  man  with  iron 
gray  hair  and  a  pleasant,  indefatigable  voice, 
has  been  auctioning  books  for  thirty  years. 
"The  other  night,"  he  said,  "when  I  saw  how 
the  bidding  was  going  I  started  asking  higher 
prices  than  I  ordinarily  would  have  asked  for 
the  opening  bids,  and  I  often  got  them.  In 
some  cases  we  started  at  the  price  we  thought 
we'd  sell  them  for  and  went  up  from  there." 

The  evening  I  attended  the  sale  (the 
second  "session"— there  had  been  one 
in  the  afternoon)  about  two  hundred 
people  sat  in  folding  armchairs  in  a  large 
room  hung  with  pinky-dark  gray  velvet  cur- 
tains. At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  stage 
and  on  it  a  velvet-covered  easel  where, 
one  by  one,  the  books  were  displayed  as  their 
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turn  came  to  be  sold.  Mr.  Bade  sat  (and 
when  the  bidding  grew  exciting  would  occa- 
sionally stand)  in  a  small  ecclesiastical  pulpit 
with  a  sounding  board  over  it  to  the  right 
of  the  stage,  and  at  eight  o'clock  promptly  the 
first  book  was  placed  on  the  easel  by  an 
attendant  in  a  green  uniform.  The  bidding 
started  at  twenty  dollars  and  the  book  went 
for  fifty.  Things  ambled  along  rather  quietly 
for  about  twenty  minutes  and  then  the  prices 
began  to  work  their  way  up  into  the  thou- 
sands. It  was  the  outsides  of  the  books  that 
were  bringing  the  high  prices,  not  the  con- 
tents. This  section  of  the  Wilmerding  col- 
lection was  interesting  mainly  because  of  the 
beauty  and  craftsmanship  and  rarity  of  the 
bindings,  several  of  which  dated  back  to  the 
Renaissance  and  one  of  which  was  bound 
especially  for  Catherine  de  Medici.  It 
brought  $3,050  from  Mr.  Beres,  who  bid 
by  nodding  his  head.  The  particular  excite- 
ment of  the  evening,  however,  took  place 
when  five  Fugger  bindings  from  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  went  on  sale 
one  by  one.  Fugger  bindings,  in  case  you 
are  as  ignorant  about  these  things  as  I  was, 
are  elaborately  tooled  bindings  of  many 
colors  and  were  made  for  the  Fuggers,  a  Ger- 
man family  of  international  bankers,  around 
1535.  They  are  very  rare  and  highly  prized. 
The  highest  price  bid  that  evening  was  $8,600. 

Mr.  Bade  had  six  or  seven  extra  sets  of 
eyes  to  work  for  him,  attendants  in  uniform 
in  various  parts  of  the  room  who  watched  for 
bids  and  would  call  out  when  one  of  the 
bidders  raised  his  eyes,  or  his  pencil,  or 
nodded.  Only  Mr.  Kundig  of  Switzerland 
followed  the  European  custom  of  bidding 
aloud.  "And  fifty  .  .  .,"  he  would  say  in  his 
deep  voice.  And  if  his  bid  was  raised  he 
would  repeat,  "And  fifty,"  or  sometimes  it 
was,  "And  a  thousand."  When  the  limit  of 
his  discretion  was  reached,  and  Mr.  Bade 
would  look  at  him  encouragingly,  he  would 
pull  his  forefinger  across  his  throat  and  stop 
bidding. 

Only  occasionally  would  Mr.  Bade  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  successful  bidder. 

"It's  impossible  to  say,"  he  told  me,  "which 
books  are  being  bought  for  private  collectors, 
which  for  libraries,  and  which  for  dealers' 
stock.  Very  few  important  collectors  bid  for 
themselves.  Most  of  the  people  at  these  sales 
just  come  to  see  the  excitement." 
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There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  kind  of  quiet  ex- 
citement, but  I  missed  the  real  fun  which  took 
place  at  the  sale  the  next  afternoon.  Pierre 
Beres  stood  up  when  the  manuscript  of  an 
unpublished  Montaigne  diary  was  on  the 
block  and  said,  "I  bid  $10,000  in  the  name  of 
the  City  of  Bordeaux."  (Montaigne  had  once 
been  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux.) 

Kundig  raised  him  a  thousand  and  the  bid- 
ding see-sawed  back  and  forth  until  Beres 
finally  got  the  diary  for  $21,000.  The  Wil- 
merding family,  heirs  of  the  gentleman  whose 
collection  was  being  sold,  contributed  $5,000, 
and  the  remainder  was  put  up  by  a  number 
of  interested  persons.  Mr.  Bade  had  reason 
to  be  pleased  by  the  turn  things  took,  of 
course.  He  said  Mr.  Kundig  certainly  must 
have  had  a  customer  for  the  diaries  in  Switz- 
erland, to  have  pushed  it  as  far  as  he  did. 

The  total  for  the  two  days  of  the  sale  was 
$318,864  and  a  lot  of  loot  went  back  to 
Europe.  I  asked  Mr.  Bade  if  this  wasn't  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  books  would  have 
brought  five  years  ago.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said 
without  hesitating,  "I  should  think  about  a 
hundred  thousand  more." 

Our  Self-conscious  Contemporaries 

There  are  two  items  that  have  come  our 
way;  they  speak  for  themselves.  The 
first  is  a  printed  rejection  slip  used  by 
the  editors  of  Western  Sportsman,  a  magazine 
published  in  Austin,  Texas.  Here  it  is: 

Howdy,  Podner! 

I  enjoyed  reading  over  your  manuscript 
but,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  it's  not  quite  what 
we're  looking  for.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  exactly  what  that  is,  but  time  just 
won't  permit.  We're  busier'n  bees  at  honey- 
ing time  around  this  lean-to.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  get  a  copy  of  western  sports- 
man and  study  it  carefully.  Thanks  for 
letting  us  have  a  look-see  anyway,  and  do  it 
again  anytime.  Best  Wishes! 

The  second  item  is  printed  as  a  little  illus- 
trated folder  (about  the  size  of  a  large  calling 
card)  by  the  New  York  Times,  the  newspaper 
that  uses  the  slogan,  "All  the  News  That's  Fit 
to  Print."  The  folder  was  given  to  me  by  a 
friend  who  recently  had  luncheon  at  the 
Times  with  its  top  brass.  He  and  the  other 
guests  each  received  one  of  these,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
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The  New  York  Times  Grace  Before  Meat 

O  Lord,  the  Giver  of  All  Good, 

In  whose  just  Hands  are  all  our  Times, 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  daily  food 

Gathered  [as  News]  from  many  Climes. 

Bless  All  of  Us  around  this  Board 

And  All  beneath  this  ample  Roof;— 

What  we  find  fit  to  print,  O  Lord, 

Is,  after  all,  the  Pudding's  Proof. 

May  Those  we  welcome  come  again 

And  Those  who  stay  be  glad,  Amen. 

John  H.  Finley 

Sea  Change 

Following  are  notes  on  a  violinist,  pre- 
sented as  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
state  of  musical  individuality  at  mid- 
century,  in  defense  of  the  proposition  that 
the  incidence  of  genius  has  not  declined.  If 
the  word  "physicist"  calls  to  your  mind  a 
crew-cut,  file  this  image  under  "virtuoso." 

Name:  Isaac  Stern.  Born:  Kriminiesz,  Rus- 
sia, July  21,  1920.  Parents  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  settled  in  California,  spring  of  1921. 
Began  piano  at  six,  violin  at  eight.  Entered 
San  Francisco  Conservatory  at  ten,  local 
debut  at  eleven.  Invited  to  perform  with  San 
Francisco  Symphony  under  Pierre  Monteux 
("Such  playing  I  haven't  heard  since  the 
young  Kreisler") ,  also  with  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Minneapolis,  and  Chicago  orches- 
tras. New  York  debut  (Town  Hall)  at  seven- 
teen (studied  for  year  with  Louis  Persinger) , 
but  thereafter  returned  to  San  Francisco 
(studied  with  Naoum  Blinder,  symphony 
concertmaster)  .  He  never  studied  abroad. 

Reviews  of  Carnegie  Hall  concert,  January 
1943.  Howard  Taubman,  New  York  Times: 
"The  rise  of  Isaac  Stern  to  the  upper  ranks 
of  violinists  has  not  been  as  sensational  as 
that  of  some  of  his  colleagues  and  predeces- 
sors, but  he  has  arrived  with  an  authority 
that  indicates  he  belongs  and  plans  to  stay." 
Virgil  Thomson,  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
".  .  .  one  of  the  world's  master  fiddle  players." 

He  gets  around,  made  two  USO  tours 
to  the  Pacific  during  the  war,  and  has 
"concertized"  on  every  continent 
but  Africa  (memo  to  impresarios  and  critics: 
can  nothing  be  done  about  that  word?).  Is 
now  in  Europe  (fourth  tour)  and 'will  play 
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at  Perpignan  with  Pablo  Casals,  as  he  did  last 
year  at  Prades.  Travels,  together  with  Shura 
(Alexander)  Zakin,  assisting  pianist,  at  high 
velocity,  showing  strongly  developed  sense  of 
space-time,  with  a  marked  preference  for  last- 
minute  change  of  plans.  To  allow  latitude, 
management  (S.  Hurok)  provides  double  res- 
ervations, train  and  plane. 

On  stage  he  resembles  a  fifteenth-century 
cherub  in  full  dress,  with  eyes  by  Picasso 
(classical  period).  Disney  would  draw  him  as 
a  highly  cultivated  squirrel.  Note  the  con- 
tinuous Grecian  curve  in  profile,  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  over  forehead  and  thick  black 
hair.  Overhead  lighting  in  concert  hall  (sec- 
ond memo:  can  nothing  be  done  about  this?) 
adds  a  diabolical  cast,  suggesting  a  benign 
and  circular  Harpo  Marx.  Voice:  gentle,  low- 
pitched,  and  musical,  with  anecdotal  lapses 
into  broad  dialect  (fund  of  stories  apparently 
unlimited).  Informal  costume  of  practice 
and  recording  sessions  reveals  possible  profes- 
sional secret:  very  strong  arms. 

Seems  subject  to  agoraphilia.  Takes  pleas- 
ure in  the  company  of  humanity,  delights  in 
post-concert  entertainment,  and  deplores  de- 
parture of  guests  before  first  light— proposing 
gin  rummy  or  a  late  movie  as  possible  alter- 
natives. There  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to 
the  number  and  distribution  of  his  friends, 
who  are  legion.  Politeness  is  partly  respon- 
sible. "May  I  ask,"  he  said  to  a  jay-walker 
who  stepped  in  front  of  his  automobile  in 
traffic,  "if  you  are  interested  in  living?" 

Further  and  better  explanation:  he  pur- 
sues the  occasion  for  its  own  sake.  Driven 
with  blaring  siren  to  a  railroad  station  out- 
side of  town,  after  a  Georgia  concert,  he 
changed  to  plane  reservations  just  before  de- 
parture, put  Shura  on  the  train,  and  returned 
to  target  practice  with  his  motorcycle  escort's 
pistol,  shooting  at  tin  cans  out  behind  a  barn. 
At  a  concert  in  Pasadena,  his  last  encore  was 
played,  to  enthusiastic  but  startled  music- 
lovers,  by  Jack  Benny,  who  rendered  "The 
Flight  of  the  Bumblebee"  with  minimum 
assistance.  At  Prades,  late  of  an  evening, 
there  took  place  an  impromptu  trio  consist- 
ing of  Isaac  Stern,  Burl  Ives,  and  a  nightin- 
gale outside  the  window. 

A hard  worker,  both  in  practice  and 
recording  sessions,  where  he  is  seldom 
satisfied.    After  three  "takes"  of  the 
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Tchaikovsky  Concerto  in  D  with  the  Phila- 
delphia orchestra,  he  was  told  over  the  loud- 
speaker that  the  cellist  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
was  waiting  to  play  next.  "Grischa/"  his  dis- 
embodied voice  came  back  to  the  control 
booth,  "can  you  give  me  another  twenty 
minutes?"  Postscript  by  Irving  Kolodin  in 
the  Saturday  Review:  "Some  months  ago  a 
new  version  of  this  work  by  Isaac  Stern 
prompted  the  observation  that  only  a  new 
Heifetz  performance  would  be  likely  to  excel 
it.  Now  we  have  the  new  Heifetz,  and  the 
issue  is  very  much  a  draw." 

Competition  is  a  live  issue.  Maid  who 
watches  over  his  Riverside  Drive  apartment 
year-round  maintains  an  iron  guard  at  the 
telephone  ("I  couldn't  interrupt  Mr.  Stern 
now,  he's  practicing")  but  has  been  known 
to  bring  on  the  first  course  with  the  remark, 
"You  didn't  practice  too  good  today,  Mr. 
Stern,  you're  net  going  to  get  a  very  good 
dinner."  Has  recently  acquired  a  tape- 
recorder,  and  now  when  learning  a  new  piece 
practices  against  recordings  of  himself  prac- 
ticing. 

Mechanical  aptitude  well  above  average. 
New  Year's  Eve  he  and  pianist  Willi  Kappel 
recorded  part  of  a  Brahms  sonata,  Stern 
crawling  under  the  piano  during  violin 
rests  to  tinker  with  the  tape-machine,  and 
Kappel,  cigarette  dangling  precipitously  as 
he  sketched  in  chords,  leaning  over  to  ask 
what  was  happening.  "Just  checking  the 
valves,"  said  Stern.  Response  was  equally 
precise  when  told  a  friend  had  visited  Brook- 
haven,  seen  his  brother-in-law  (an  AEC  physi- 
cist), and  been  shown  a  complicated  appa- 
ratus: "Oh.  you  mean  the  van  de  Graaf." 

Girl  who  worked  on  a  radio  program  with 
him  years  ago,  once  and  briefly,  reports  that 
lit  not  only  arrived  on  time  for  rehearsal 
but  knew  the  exact  number  of  seconds  that 
would,  or  could,  be  taken  up  by  each  piece 
he  proposed  to  play— a  thing  unheard-of 
in  radio,  she  said,  since  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  (Asked  if 
he  remembered  the  lady  in  question,  he  de- 
s<  ribed  her  vividly  and  accurately.)  Has  com- 
puted that  his  repertoire,  played  continu- 
ously, would  last  sixteen  hours:  the  fourteen 
principal  concerti  (five  hours),  fifteen  sonatas 
(five  hours),  and  a  hundred  smaller  pieces 
(six  hours). 

Unwary  visitors,  expressing  moderate  in- 
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terest,  have  also  discovered  the  extent  of  the 
Stern  Memorial  Kodachrome  Collection,  a 
panorama  of  barren  landscapes  and  fellow 
musicians  taken  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Comment  by  Martin  Feinstein,  who  lias  spe- 
ical  charge  of  publicity  for  the  Hurok  office: 
"When  Isaac  went  to  Prades  I  thought, 
there'll  be.  Gjon  Mili  from  Life  and  all  those 
photographers,  and  I  told  him  be  sure  to 
bring  back  some  pictures  we  can  use.  So  what 
do  I  get?  Two  hundred  shots  of  Gjon  Mili." 

The  musical  world  is  polarized  between 
here  and  abroad.  Listen  in  the  Green 
Room,  as  first  in  English  come  the 
sedate  compliments  on  the  performance,  then 
the  intimacies  in  a  rush  of  German,  French, 
or  rapid-fire  Russian.  As  the  only  first-rank 
violinist  whose  training  is  entirely  American, 
Isaac  Stern  is  generically  unique  and  puzzled 
by  the  reaction  of  Europeans— his  playing 
is  so  accomplished  yet  so  obviously  saturated 
with  sensitivity  and  drive.  Though  his  whole 
outlook  and  experience,  as  he  wrote  for  the 
Times,  "are  unconditionally  American,  they 
were  happy  to  learn  that  my  parents  were 
Russian  and  that  I  had  spent  the  first  ten 
months  of  my  infancy  absorbing  Old  World 
culture.  .  .  ." 

Points  of  polarity:  our  performing  stand- 
ards are  higher,  especially  in  the  small  towns, 
but  European  audiences  are  more  "willing 
to  enjoy  the  physical  impact  of  the  music"— 
a  reaction  deadened  here  by  "a  terrible  in- 
feriority complex  when  it  comes  to  the  arts." 
This  summer's  flight  to  Europe  is  made  in 
the  grip  of  this  two-way  pull,  and  to  see 
Casals,  who  "opens  a  door  in  the  walls  of 
music,"  as  much  by  individuality  as  by  tech- 
nique. 

But  no  European  cult  of  the  Master.  "For 
years,  the  artist  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  and 
examined  from  the  distance.  ...  I  think  that 
notion  is  crumbling;  and  a  good  thing,  too." 
Toward  the  end  of  a  two-day  session  at  the 
Columbia  Record  studios,  after  a  tense  re- 
hash of  the  results  so  far  achieved,  the  record- 
ing director  called  out  to  him  through  the 
microphone,  suggesting  thai  the  next  try  be 
rut  short.  "Let's  do  only  part  of  this.  Isaac. 
Pick  it  up  at  poco  mosso." 

"Okay,"  his  voice  came  back.  Pause.  "Poco 
your  mosso." 

— Mr.  Harper 


NEW  BOOKS 

The  New  American  Classics 
Charles  Poore 


It  is  time  to  recognize  that  we  have  a  new 
classical  tradition  in  American  writing. 
And  time  to  see  what  it  is  doing  to  our 
literature.  The  ascendancy  of  that  tradition 
may  be  deplored  in  many  ways.  But  its 
stature  can  be  measured  in  its  immense  influ- 
ence. Three  out  of  a  possible  four  or  five 
Nobel  prizes  are  already  among  its  trophies. 
The  list  of  other  ribbons  and  medallions  it 
has  won  stows  formidable.  It  is  clear  that, 
in  the  American  way,  the  wild  young  rebels 
of  yesterday  have  once  again  become  the 
influential  old  masters  of  today. 

The  most  ironic  thing  about  the  new 
American  classical  tradition  is  that  it  is  now 
being  accused  of  weighing  too  heavily  on  the 
creative  talents  of  the  present  rising  genera- 
tion. Born  of  rebellion  is  it  stifling  the  spirit 
of  rebellion?  A  present-day  youngster,  we 
are  told,  can  try  very  few  flights  and  forays 
without  learning— or,  at  any  rate,  hearing— 
that  he  is  not  as  good  as  Hemingway,  Faulk- 
ner, Lewis,  Dos  Passos,  T.  S.  Eliot  (Mr.  Eliot 
is  obviously  on  permanent  lend-lease)  ,  Wolfe, 
Steinbeck  &  Co. 

What  are  the  new  American  classics?  At 
a  venture,  I  would  include  Main  Street,  The 
Waste  Land,  This  Side  of  Paradise,  A  Lost 
Lady,  The  Enormous  Room,  Them  Great 
Gatsby,  The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  As  I  Lay 
Dying,  U.S.A.,  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  A  Fare- 
well to  Arms,  Death  Comes  for  the  Arch- 
bishop, Of  Time  and  the  River,  and  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath.  You  may  want  to  add,  to 
change,  to  take  away.  I'd  like  to  include 
Lardner,  Mencken,  and  E.  B.  White.  These 
also  have  given  main  currents  to  American 


writing  in  our  time.  But  let's  keep  the  issue 
clear.  We  can  draw  comparisons  with  Poe 
and  Hawthorne,  Melville  and  Mark  Twain, 
on  another  occasion. 

It  is  preposterous  to  keep  on  trying  to  put 
all  the  new  American  classics  under  the  Lost 
Generation's  Steinese  umbrella.  They  did 
not  all  belong  to  one  generation.  And  they 
were  too  conspicuous,  too  spectacularly  active, 
to  be  lost.  They  can  best  be  grouped  as  the 
writers  who  flourished  greatly  in  the  years 
of  the  Long  Armistice,  1918-1939.  But  there's 
no  denying  that  the  Lost  Generation  tag  is 
here  to  stay. 

The  devastating  extent  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can classics'  influence  on  the  young  American 
writers  who  have  come  after  them  is  charted 
in  John  W.  Aldridge's  challenging  and 
morose  critical  inquest,  After  the  Lost  Gen- 
eration (McGraw-Hill,  $3)  ,  the  first  exten- 
sive exploration  I've  seen  of  the  works  of 
Norman  Mailer,  Robert  Lowry,  Vance  Bour- 
jaily,  Merle  Miller,  Truman  Capote,  Gore 
Vidal,  Frederick  Buechner,  Paul  Bowles, 
Alfred  Hayes,  John  Home  Burns,  and  Irwin 
Shaw. 

James  Michener's  new  book,  Return  to 
Paradise  (Random  House,  $3.50)  ,  a  fine 
sequel  to  his  Pulitzer  prizewinner,  Tales  of 
I  lie  South  Pacific,  would  have  fitted  into  Mr. 
Aldridge's  survey,  though  decidedly  not  into 
his  sedulously  cultivated  postwar  disenchant- 
ment. And  Shirley  Jackson's  excellently  told 
story  of  one  girl's  initiation,  Hangsaman 
(Farrar,  $2.75)  ,  will  prove  to  him,  I  hope, 
that  he  had  better  not  again  underestimate 
the  power  of  a  woman. 
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If  it  is  true,  and  I  doubt  it,  that  the  younger 
generation  he  is  writing  about  is  led  by  a 
band  of  sad  young  men  forever  moping  and 
groping  around  for  faiths  and  causes,  he 
should  look  into  Paul  G.  Hoffman's  Peace 
Can  Be  Won  (Doubleday,  $2.50)  .  For  here's 
a  book  that  points  a  way  toward  a  new  age 
of  honorable  codes  and  standards  worth  the 
belief  of  free  men.  It  will  be  a  tough  fight 
with  a  short  stick,  though,  for  some  time  to 
come.  And  it  probably  cannot  best  be  Avon 
by  sitting  in  an  academic  cloister  and  howl- 
ing, with  Mr.  Aldridge,  that  we  live  in  a 
"valueless"  time,  that  all  the  gods  are  dead 
and  all  is  chaos,  that  the  young  writer  "is 
unable  simply  to  look  into  his  heart  because 
he  no  longer  knows  where  his  heart  is  or 
whether  he  has  one."  Aooooh,  Aoooooh, 
Aoooooooh ! 

Nonsense.  There  is  plenty  of  vitality  in 
the  younger  generation.  It  will  produce  the 
novels  and  stories  and  poems  that  in  their 
turn  will  relegate  to  the  past  the  present  new 
American  classics.  It  is  learning,  from  Koest- 
ler  and  Silone,  from  the  Manes  Sperber  who 
has  just  written  The  Burned  Bramble 
(Doubleday,  $3.95)  ,  a  stinging  novel  of  the 
Comintern's  dress  rehearsals  for  chaos  in  the 
Europe  of  the  nineteen-thirties,  and  from 
Russian  Purge  and  the  Extraction  of  Con- 
fession by  a  historian  and  a  scientist,  F.  Beck 
and  W.  Godin  (Viking,  $3.50)  ,  who  were 
there,  what  stands  in  the  way.  It's  not  Hem- 
ingway &  Co.,  or  the  ghosts  of  Proust  and 
Joyce.  It's  more  real  than  the  myths  of 
Eliot. 

Give  the  younger  generation  a  little  more 
time,  please.  Give  it  time.  It  squeezed  the 
triggers  that  stopped  one  lot  of  total  i tar ians. 
It  needs  an  interval  to  digest  that  experience. 
The  novels  about  World  War  II  that  Mr. 
Aldridge,  himself  a  member  of  the  present 
younger  generation,  takes  apart  with  the 
quiet  and  inexorable  enthusiasm  of  a  biol- 
ogist slowly  disassembling  a  fly,  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  novels  about  that  Avar  we 
shall  ever  have.  Nor  need  they  be  the  best 
novels  those  authors  will  write. 

Iet's  not  get  our  own  interiors  into  too 
much  of  an  uproar  over  the  sad  and 
_J  wistful  hopeless  horror  of  it  all,  any- 
way. There  should  be  some  decent  limits  to 
the  forlorn  pleasures  of  despair.    If  we've 


made  up  our  minds  to  live,  let's  live.  Or  at 
least  make  one  hell  of  a  stab  at  it,  while  we 
have  world  enough  and  time. 

In  two  or  three  angry,  eloquent  pages  of 
the  felicities  and  ferocities  of  academic  life 
in  America  Mr.  Aldridge  has  himself 
sketched  the  scaffolding  to  hang  a  good  novel. 
It  is  clear  that  when  he.  gets  through  worry- 
ing over  such  things  as  "the  failure  of  that 
portion  of  The  Naked  and  the  Dead  which 
has  to  do  with  the  philosophical  evil  of  war"; 
the  "dilemma"  of  The  Gallery;  the  "absence 
of  genuine  values"  that  led  Irwin  Shaw  in 
The  Young  Lions  "to  concoct  false  values 
and  to  superimpose  them  upon  his  material" 
while  Merle  Miller,  in  That  Winter,  was  be- 
ing "guilty  of  much  the  same  offense";  and 
the  miasmic  shallows  in  the  works  of  Gore 
Vidal,  Truman  Capote,  Frederick  Buechner, 
and  Paul  Bowles,  he  will  be  able  to  write  a 
true  picture  of  a  living  world.  That's  all  Ave 
ask  of  a  novelist.  It  could  not  be  more. 

The  idea  that  things  are  in  very  poor  shape 
indeed  is  at  least  as  old  as  Ecclesiastes.  It  Avas 
best  expressed  for  the  Lost  Generation  right 
at  the  outset  of  its  singularly  prolific  career, 
Avhen  Amory  Blaine,  on  the  last  page  of  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  This  Side  of  Paradise,  published 
in  April,  1920,  thought: 

Here  was  a  new  generation,  shouting  the 
old  cries,  learning  the  old  creeds,  through 
a  revery  of  long  days  and  nights;  destined 
finally  to  go  out  into  that  dirty  gray  tur- 
moil to  folloAv  love  and  pride;  a  new  gen- 
eration dedicated  more  than  the  last  to  the 
fear  of  poverty  and  the  worship  of  success; 
grown  up  to  find  all  God's  [he  meant  "all 
the  gods"— or  did  he?]  dead,  all  Avars 
fought,  all  faiths  in  man  shaken.  .  .  . 

The  turmoil  has  grown  dirtier  and  grayer, 
no  doubt.  But  the  essential  problems  face 
every  generation. 

If  you  Avant  to  see  Avhat  a  wild  young 
American  of  an  older  generation  was  up 
to  in  his  boisterously  ambitious  younger 
days  look  into  the  two  massive  volumes  of 
The  Letters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt:  The 
Years  of  Preparation,  1868-1900  (Harvard, 
2  vols.,  $20)  edited  by  Elting  E.  Morison  to 
make  one  of  those  monumental  contribu- 
tions to  the  scholarship  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy that  are  also  a  pleasure  to  read. 


Since  he  sat  on 
President  Grant's 
knee  as  a  boy, 
this  man  has  kept  a 
date  with  history— 

James  W. 
Gerard 

FORMER  U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  BERLIN 

OUT  of  half  a  century  of  social, 
political,  business  and  dip- 
lomatic celebrity,  former  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  has  a  host  of  won- 
derful, revealing  stories  to  tell  — 
about  the  panic  of  1907,  the  in- 
famous Ridley  and  Rice  murder 
cases,  the  war  of  the  copper  kings, 
his  Berlin  ambassador  years,  and 
his  behind-the-scenes  political  ex- 
periences since  then.  T.R.  and 
F.D.R.,  Wendell  Willkie,  Bryan, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Blum,  Briand 
and  Foch  of  France,  George  V  and 
Queen  Mary,  Lily  Langtry,  Hetty 
Green,  and  many  more  who  have 
made  their  imprint  on  our  era  are 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  Amer- 
ican who  himself  looms  large  in 
history's  pages. 

"So  entertaining  and  revealing 
that  we'd  better  all  read  it  right 
now."-CHARLES  Poore,  NY.  Times 

"Crammed  with  nuggets  .  .  . 
His  life  has  been  full  enough  for 
any  two  men."— John  Barkham, 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
"You  will  have  more  fun  read- 
ing it  than  going  to  the  circus,  while 
you  get  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
education  in  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national affairs  through  half  a  cen- 
tury." -Daniel  A.  Poling, 
Christian  Herald 
M»  "Few  memoirs  have  so  much  to 
tell.  Few  say  it  with  such  complete 
delight  .  .  .  They  set  a  high  mark  for 
years  to  come."     —James  Farber, 
N.  Y  Journal- American 
"This  book  is  a  must-get!  Most 
exciting  memoirs  in  years." 

-Walter  Winchell 
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"Won't  you  drive  Mamma  to 
some  battlefield  for  she  is  going  to 
get  me  some  trophies,"  he  wrote,  at 
the  age  of  ten,  to  his  father,  who 
was  in  Europe,  in  a  letter  that  is 
almost  too  characteristically  pat  for 
the  opening  page.  At  fifteen  he  was 
in  Egypt,  where  "we  could  always 
fall  back  upon  shooting  when  every- 
thing else  failed  us."  In  Dresden, 
that  year,  a  French  teacher  told  him 
that  if  he  only  knew  the  tenses  of 
the  verbs  he  would  have  "a  very 
good  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage." 

At  Harvard,  at  eighteen,  he  saw 
"our  football  team  play  the  Yale 
men;  in  which  contest  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  were  beaten,  principally  be- 
cause our  opponents  played  very 
foul."  The  Rooseveltian  breakfast 
consisted  of  tea  or  coffee,  hot  bis- 
cuits, toast,  chops  or  beefsteak,  and 
buckwheat  cakes.  On  top  of  that 
T.R.  was  "training  to  box  among 
the  lightweights  in  the  approaching 
match  for  the  championship  of 
Harvard."  His  library,  he  wrote  at 
that  time,  "has  been  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pleasure  to  me."  Presently  he 
added  "the  'Library  of  British 
Poets,' "  and  liked  that  very  much 
too,  "but  I  have  been  so  busy  that 
I  have  hardly  had  time  to  read  it 
yet."  In  his  senior  year  he  stood 
nineteenth  in  the  class,  and  wrote 
home:  "Please  send  my  silk  hat  on 
at  once;  why  has  it  not  come  before? 
Also  send  my  rubbers  on." 

The  boy  grew  older.  In  Paris,  in 
1881,  he  reflected  that  Napoleon 
"was  a  great  fighter,  at  least,  though 
otherwise  I  suppose  an  almost  un- 
mixed evil."  Sic  semper  tyrannis! 
He  went  into  New  York  politics, 
guided  by  Joseph  Choate,  fought 
Tammany,  poked  into  national  poli- 
tics, objected  to  Blaine,  whose  ad- 
herents "included  many  scoundrels, 
adroit  and  clever." 

In  1884,  when  he  was  twenty-six, 
he  wrote  his  friend  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  from  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Missouri  that  he  had  just  spent  thir- 
teen hours  in  the  saddle  and  that  his 
Dakota  ranch  was  all  right,  though 
"This  winter  I  lost  about  twenty-five 
head,  from  wolves,  cold  etc;  the 
others  are  in  admirable  shape,  and 
I  have  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fine  calves.  I  shall  put  on  a  thousand 
more  cattle  and  shall  make  it  my 
regular  business." 


The  first  volume  carries  T.R.  into 
his  career— a  must  for  all  leading 
Roosevelts— as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  although  Mr.  Mori- 
son  is  inclined  to  think  it  is  the 
least  satisfactory  one  in  what  will 
be  a  set  of  eight,  to  be  completed  by 
1953,  it  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  In 
the  course  of  it,  T.R.  married  twice 
and  wrote  eight  books  of  his  own. 

In  the  second  volume,  1898-1900, 
with  the  Rooseveltian  Spanish- 
American  War  as  a  centerpiece,  we 
find  T.R.  cheerfully  writing  Finley 
Peter  Dunne  from  Albany  in  No- 
vember 1899:  "I  regret  to  state  that 
my  family  and  intimate  friends  are 
delighted  with  your  review  of  my 
book." 

The  book  Mr.  Dunne  had  re- 
viewed, of  course,  was  The  Rough 
Riders.  And  in  his  review  the  crea- 
tor of  the  immortal  Mr.  Dooley 
had  taken  pokes  at  T.R.  that  not 
only  delighted  The  Teeth's  family 
and  intimate  friends  but  that  have 
not  been  matched  for  their  effective- 
ness to  this  day. 

Among  the  titles  Mr.  Dunne/ 
Dooley  suggested  for  T.R.'s  book 
were:  "Alone  in  Cubia,"  "Th'  Biog- 
raphy iv  a  Hero  be  Wan  who 
Knows,"  "Th'  Darin'  Exploits  iv  a 
Brave  Man  be  an  Actual  Eye  Wit- 
ness," "Th'  Account  iv  th'  De- 
struction iv  Spanish  Power  in  th' 
Ant  Hills,  as  it  fell  fr'm  th'  lips  of 
Teddy  Rosenfelt  an'  was  took  down 
be  his  own  hands." 

T.R.  had  written  Lodge  that  he 
didn't  suppose  he'd  really  see  much 
fighting,  before  embarking  for  Cuba, 
but  after  he  got  there  the  letters  he 
soon  began  to  send  back  sound  more 
martial  than  those  of  an  Algiers  or 
Casablanca  commando  imagining 
what  he  might  have  done  in  the 
Kasserine  Pass.  At  that,  T.R.  on  San 
Juan  Hill  probably  faced  more  bul- 
lets fired  in  displeasure,  aimed,  spe- 
cial delivery,  at  him,  possibly,  than 
one  or  two  novelists  who  have  writ- 
ten some  pretty  stirring  books  about 
some  pretty  recent  wars  without 
otherwise  equaling  Stephen  Crane's 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. 

And  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  have 
£\_  James  Michcner  in  mind.  For 
Mr.  Michcner  was  stationed  on 
Guadalcanal,  among  other  places, 
during  the  war,  and  he  flew  the  Slot, 
that  murderous  "home  of  great  bat- 
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ties,"  in  very  heady  days.  When  he 
went  back  there,  recently,  in  the 
course  of  writing  Return  to  Para- 
dise, he  was  proud— "vengefully 
proud,  if  you  will— of  what  my  gen- 
eration accomplished  at  Guadal- 
canal." His  collection  of  factual 
sketches  and  imaginative  short 
stories  growing  out  of  those  sketches, 
a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  choice,  is 
a  well-balanced  picture  of  war  and 
peace.  What  truer,  better  reflection 
of  our  world  can  we  find? 

The  South  Pacific  is  or  is  not  a 
paradise— depending  on  your  point 
of  view:  "there  are  always  apples 
and  snakes."  Mr.  Michener,  who  is, 
nevertheless,  I  suspect,  much  closer 
to  Manhattan  than  to  Rabaul,  at 
this  moment,  says  that  it  is  a  won- 
derful place  to  live.  Well,  he  can 
have  the  green  vales  of  Tahiti  and 
the  towering  peaks  of  Wau.  We'll 
take  the  Berkshires,  any  day. 

Mr.  Michener  points  out,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  justifiable  amuse- 
ment, that  the  great  American  novel 
was  not  written  about  Chicago,  say, 
or  Philadelphia:  "It  was  written 
about  a  white  whale  in  the  South 
Pacific."  Well,  in  return,  every  uni- 
versity library  in  America  that  con- 
tains a  set  of  Melville's  works  has 
held  at  least  one  scholar  writing  a 
book  about  that  white  whale.  As 
for  Melville  himself,  he  sensibly 
went  up  to  the  Berkshires  to  write 
his  novel— when  he  was  not  scram- 
bling through  the  ice  glen  at  Stock- 
bridge  with  Hawthorne. 

"A  writer's  artistic  life  is  a  most 
delicate  adjustment  of  many  fac- 
tors," Mr.  Michener  says  in  Return 
to  Paradise.  An  author  "must  learn 
to  keep  alive  the  unique  and  deli- 
cate thing  which  is  his  singular  func- 
tion as  a  writer,"  John  Aldridge  says 
in  After  the  Lost  Generation.  "But 
why  is  it  so  important,  this  creat- 
ing?" Natalie  Waite,  the  heroine  of 
Shirley  Jackson's  Hangsaman,  an 
even  better  story  than  "The  Lot- 
tery," asks,  when  her  young  college 
English  teacher  sincerely  but  stick- 
ily starts  to  sound  like  Michener 
and  Aldridge  on  writing.  And  that 
earthy  quality  in  the  midst  of  the 
metaphysical,  together  with  an  un- 
common capacity  to  be  clearly  meta- 
physical about  life's  earthy  qualities, 
is  what  lilts  Miss  Jackson's  story  of  a 
girl's  crucial  confrontations  to  a 
plane  of  its  own. 


A  theme  of  simple  human  grandeur,  a 
setting  as  elemental  as  the  theme,  are  found  in 
this  novel  of  an  Irish  fisherman  who  shared  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  those  he  loved.  "Bound  to  excite 
as  few  things  do  in  a  generation,"  says  Wilson 
Follett  of  this  Literary  Guild  selection.  $3.00 
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contributor  represents  his  own 
national  interest.  The  result  is 
an  eye-opening  examination  of 
the  fundamental  question  — 
what  causes  our  present-day 
world-wide  tension? 


WORLD 
TENSION 

THE  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  KISKER.  Ph.D. 

At  bookstores  $5.00 

PRENTICE-HALL,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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A  grand  human 
being  and  a  great 
citizen  tells  his  own 
story— the  inside  story 

  THE  LETTERS  OF 

Theodore 
Roosevelt 

Selected  and  Edited  by 

ELTIJVG  E.  MORISON 

Trust-buster  and  conservative, 
Bull  Moose  and  party  man,  ex- 
plorer, historian,  naturalist,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  practiced  the  sort  or  con- 
structive conservatism  which  has  revital- 
ized American  politics  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  present.  His  let- 
ters reveal  this  versatile  and  dynamic  man 
and  the  sprawling  Roosevelt  clan  more 
candidly  than  anything  yet  published 
about  them. Written  with  zest  and  a  vivid 
turn  of  phrase,  Roosevelt's  letters  show  a 
master  politician  in  action  and  provide 
an  invaluable  record  of  a  changing  world 
—from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  did 
his  utmost  to  change  it  for  the  better. 

►  Now  published 

The  Years  of  Preparation  (1868- 

1900)    Volumes  I  and  II,  $20.00 
Youth  —  Civil  Service  Commissioner  —  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy  —  Rough  Rider  — 
Governor  of  New  York. 

►  Forthcoming— this  year  and  next 

The  Square  Deal  (1001-1005) 

Volumes  III  and  IV 

The  Big  Stick  (1005-1000) 

Volumes  V  and  VI 

The  Days  of  Armageddon  (1910m 
1919)  Volumes  VII  and  VIII 
Letters  supplied  with  editorial  comment. 
Brief  biographies  of  people  mentioned.  Index 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  4  two-volume,  ap- 
proximately 1600-page  sets.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. All  eight  volumes  will  be  published 
by  the  end  of  1952. 

At  all  bookstores,  or 
I©©)  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

VfPt/      44  Francis  Avenue,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


Hangsaman,  a  volatile  mixture  of 
humor  and  horror  in  a  college  set- 
ting, is  still  a  long  way  from  the 
college  tales  you  will  find  occa- 
sionally in  The  Stories  of  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  a  set  of  twenty-eight 
edited  by  Malcolm  Cowley  (Scrib- 
ners,  $3.75) .  Like  Fitzgerald,  though, 
Miss  Jackson  gives  her  undergrad- 
uates a  dignity,  a  capacity  for 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy,  that 
good-old-Siwash-bemused  authors  are 
naturally  unable  to  understand. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Cowley's  an- 
thology of  Fitzgerald's  stories  is  wide 
enough  to  include  most  of  the 
famous  ones,  from  "The  Diamond 
as  Big  as  the  Ritz"  and  "May  Day" 
to  "The  Rich  Boy"  that  has  served 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  so  many 
piously  critical  sermons  and  "Baby- 
lon Revisited."  Also  a  number  Fitz- 
gerald himself  did  not  particularly 
want  to  save.  Incidentally,  I  wish 
some  reader  of  "Babylon  Revisited" 
would  examine  the  story's  second 
page  and  tell  me  how  Charlie  Wales, 
in  a  Paris  taxi,  managed  to  cross  to 
the  Left  Bank  of  the  Seine  twice 
without  returning  once  to  the  Right 
Bank.  Or,  again,  did  he? 

If  you  want  to  read  a  novel  that 
flagrantly  and  hilariously  defies 
all  the  laws  of  probability,  try 
At  Swim  Tzvo  Birds  (Pantheon, 
$3) ,  by  a  wild  Irishman  who  calls 
himself  Flann  O'Brien  when  he  is 
not  calling  himself  by  his  birthday 
name  of  Brian  Nolan  or  his  jour- 
nalistic name  of  Myles  Na  gCopaleen 
(repeat)  Myles  Na  gCopaleen.  Mr. 
FlannO'Brianagco&c  spoofs  all  the 
beasts,  men,  and  gods  of  Irish  myth- 
ology, ancient  and  modern,  in  the 
course  of  his  fantasy,  tells  three 
stories  at  once,  and  generally  brings 
Joyce  up— or  down— to  date.  It  gets 
to  be  too  much  of  a  muchness  be- 
fore it's  over.  But  the  flavor  lasts. 

Another  very  cheerful  novel  is  J. 
B.  Priestley's  Festival  (Harpers, 
$3.95) ,  a  cavalcade  of  contemporary 
England  that  takes  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple for  a  ride  on  the  gaudy  car- 
rousel of  the  looming  Festival  of 
Britain.  In  this  one  Mr.  Priestley 
finds  work  or  mischief  for  more 
characters  than  he  had  in  The  Good 
Companions  and  Angel  Pavement 
combined,  I  should  say,  and  it  also 
becomes  too  much  of  a  muchness 
long  before  it  is  over.  Gives  you  the 


feeling  that  you're  being  overstuffed 
with  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding and  Olde  Englishe  ale.  An  odd 
one  to  come  out  of  England  these 

days. 

Mr.  Priestley,  who  served  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  and  Devon 
Regiments,  1914-1919,  seems  to  have 
acquired  an  abiding  lack  of  idolatry 
for  the  military  mind  in  those  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  Festival  he  man- 
ages to  satirize  it  just  as  scathingly 
(although  without  tears  in  his  eyes) 
as  the  most  outspoken  of  some  of 
our  new  war  novelists. 

Omce  or  twice  a  year  I  swear  I've 
had  it— I'll  never  read  one 
of  those  we-bought-a-little-ingle-in-a- 
dingle-with-a-dell  books  again.  And 
two  or  three  times  a  year  I  give  in  to 
my  ill-suppressed  desire  to  snap  up  a 
mossy  old  Connecticut  manse  and 
transform  it  into  a  masterpiece  after 
William  Lescaze.  In  this  mood  I've 
been  reading  Farm  Wanted  by 
Helen  Train  Hilles  (Messner,  $3) , 
who  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  East  Sixty- 
eighth  Street  Mrs.  Jekyll  and  Mill- 
brook  RFD  Miss  Hyde.  She  makes 
an  absorbing  story  out  of  her  ad- 
ventures as  a  working  member  of 
the  gardening  and  animal  hus- 
bandry press  gang— and  canapes,  so 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  or  rich, 
nourishing  soup  of  everything  that 
grows. 

Her  two  daughters,  Lee  and 
Linda,  were  enormously  helpful,  as 
well  as  decorative,  on  their  summer 
and  week-end  ranching  safaris.  Her 
husband  thriftily  took  the  place  of  a 
cast-iron  deer  on  the  landscape: 
"His  country  recreation,"  we  read, 
in  an  early  vignette  that  is  never 
essentially  altered,  "other  than  play- 
ing with  the  children,  was  to  take  a 
deck  chair  out  onto  the  lawn  and 
lie  for  what  seemed  like  hours  with 
the  sun  shining  full  on  his  face.  He 
didn't  sleep,  he  didn't  speak,  he 
rarely  moved,  he  just  lay  there 
drinking  in  the  sun."  A  rugged  in- 
dividualist in  ;i  welfare  state. 

Farm  Wanted,  along  with  Doro- 
thy Jenkins'  admirable  The  Week- 
end, Gardener  (Rinehart,  1950, 
$2.75) ,  A  First  Book  of  Tree  Identi- 
fication by  Matilda  Rogers,  with 
photographs  by  Wynn  Hammer 
(Random  House,  $2.50) ,  How  to 
Get  It  from  the  Government  by 
Stacy  V.  Jones  (Dutton,  $1.50),  in 
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case  you  want  some  public  lands  or 
money  or  help  from  your  Congress- 
man, Fun  for  a  Rainy  Day  (Tudor, 
$1),  The  Fisherman's  Encyclopedia 
(Stackpole,  $12.50),  The  Hunter's 
Encyclopedia  (Stackpole,  $17.50), 
and  Tale  of  a  Foolish  Farmer  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $3)  by  George  Sessions 
Perry,  a  Texan  who  ranches  as  ably 
as  he  writes,  should  set  anyone  up  as 
a  landed  proprietor.  Not  to  mention 
the  rock-bottom  realities  of  A  Prac- 
tical Guide  for  the  Beginning 
Farmer  (Harper's,  $3)  by  Herbert 
Jacobs,  a  true  fundamentalist  in  the 
classical  tradition. 

A  jug  of  wine,  an  axe,  and  some- 
thing to  keep  quaint  rustic  charac- 
ters and  poison  ivy  in  their  places 
would  also  be  handy.  I'm  going  to 
try  it  this  summer,  anyway,  for  a 
few  Edwardian  weeks.  With  time  on 
my  hands  I'll  read  again  the  new 
American  classics. 
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By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 
FICTION 

The  Nice  American,  by  Gerald 
Sykes. 

A  "nice"  American,  spending  the 
last  month  of  the  war  in  Algiers, 
has  to  make  up  his  mind  about  two 
women  and  his  postwar  life.  Shall 
he  re-marry  his  divorced  and  domi- 
nating wife  or  persuade  his  feminine 
and  devoted  French  mistress  to  di- 
vorce her  husband?  When  the  war 
is  over  shall  he  go  back  to  his  con- 
ventional business  job  at  home  or 
stay  in  a  place  that  will  help  develop 
the  neglected  artistic  side  of  his 
character?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  worked  out,  in  the 
course  of  this  wordy,  introspective 
novel,  with  some  skill  and  a  lot  of 
understanding  of  racial  and  inter- 
national tensions.  Unfortunately  the 
main  character  is  such  a  cold  fish, 
so  preoccupied  with  himself,  that 
his  elaborate  soul-searching  seems 
eventually  an  affront  and  a  bore  to 
the  reader.  Creative  Age,  $3 

Judgment  on  Deltchev,  by  Eric 
Ambler. 

An  English  journalist  reporting  on 


a  treason  trial  in  a  Balkan  capital 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  accidentally 
gets  involved  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  hereby  hangs  the  tale. 
It's  a  familiar  pattern  and  the  inter- 
party  intrigue  is  both  as  familiar 
and  as  confusing  as  always.  But  the 
author  of  A  Coffin  for  Dimitrios  and 
Journey  into  Fear  makes  a  satisfy- 
ing^ hair-raising  thriller  of  it  just 
the  same.  Knopf,  $3 

The  Hill  of  Fortune,  by  Robert 
Wernick. 

In  a  spirit  not  unlike  the  earthy, 
carefree  one  of  Victoria  Lincoln's 
February  Hill  Mr.  Wernick  builds 
up  a  moving  story  of  two  boys,  a 
girl,  the  boys'  family,  and  an  old 
mansion  in  the  run-down  section  of 
a  New  England  town.  The  story, 
resolved  in  three  episodes,  1935- 
1940-1945,  is  brightly  and  sharply 
enough  told  so  that  the  business  of 
growing  up  seems  once  more  a 
riotous,  painful,  but  worthwhile  ex- 
perience. By  the  author  of  The 
Freebooters.  Scribners,  $3 

The  Loved  and  Lost,  by  Morley 
Callaghan. 

Mr.  Callaghan,  author  of  Such  is 
My  Beloved,  and  They  Shall  Inherit 
the  Earth,  has  not  published  a  novel 
in  this  country  for  over  ten  years. 
In  this  new  one  he  creates  a  mysteri- 
ous and  endearing  character— a  girl, 
a  white-collar  worker  in  Toronto, 
who  because  she  sees  no  reason  for 
not  going  to  a  Negro  cafe  by  herself, 
is  misunderstood  and  mistrusted  by 
her  friends  whom  she  never  tries  to 
enlighten  about  her  motives.  She  is 
the  symbol  of  one  man's  faith,  and 
also  of  his  lack  of  it.  Thus  the  thesis 
of  the  book  becomes  in  a  sense  the 
universal  and  tortured  Biblical 
struggle:  "Lord,  I  believe.  Help 
Thou  mine  unbelief."  In  a  short 
novel  Mr.  Callaghan  has  managed 
to  build  great  tension  and  to  portray 
memorable  characters. 

Macmillan,  $3 

NON-FICTION 

Florence    Nightingale,    by  Cecil 
Woodham-Smith. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said— and  all 
in  the  superlative— both  about  this 
most  excellent  biography  and  its 
extraordinary  subject  that  in  a  short 
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We  admit  to  a  very  spe- 
cial enthusiasm  for  Hugh 
MacLennan,  author  of 
The  Precipice  and  Two 
Solitudes,  and  especially 
for  Mr.  MacLennan's  new 
novel — Each  Man's  Son 
($3.00).  What  a  writer!  And  what  a 
book!  Shall  a  man  covet  another  man's 
son,  and  shall  he  seek  to  secure  his 
own  marriage  with  the  child  of 
another's?  That's  the  problem  that 
troubles  the  Calvinist  conscience  of  Dr. 
Ainslie,  brilliant  surgeon  in  a  tiny 
community  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  who 
yearns  for  a  son  to  give  meaning  to 
his  marriage  and  to  his  life.  It's 
wonderful  how  Mr.  MacLennan  makes 
you  feel  the  brooding  storm  hovering 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  pro- 
tagonists. Then  the  storm  breaks  upon 
them  in  all  its  fury  and,  as  in  the 
denouement  of  a  classic  drama,  we  see 
again  how  man  proposes  but  God 
disposes. 


Fortune  magazine  says  that  "Sumner 
H.  Slichter,  Lamont  Professor  at 
Harvai'd,  is  the  best  known  economist 
in  the  U.S."  In  What's  Ahead  for 
American  Business  (An  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  Book:  $2.75),  Mr. 
Slichter  answers  the  questions  every- 
body is  asking  these  days,  questions 
that  affect  the  pocketbooks  and  indeed 
the  lives  of  all  of  us.  No  gazer  into 
the  clouded  crystal  ball,  Mr.  Slichter 
reasons  soundly,  argues  cogently,  shows 
that  our  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  primarily  a  contest  of  production. 


Which  brings  us  to  three  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  novels  that  have  nothing 
in  common  except  good  writing  and 
good   reading.     One   is   by   a  young 
Englishwoman — Oriel    Malet's  The 
Green    Leaves    of    Summer  ($3.00). 
Another—  The   Enclosure    ($3.00)  by 
Ethan  Ayer— is  by  a  young  American 
who  has  a  wry  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  owning  money  and  the  self- 
importance  of  exclusive  communities. 
And  the  third — Insurrection  ($3.00)  by 
Liam  O'Flaherty,  the  author  of  The 
Informer — is  by  a  writer  who  has  been 
referred  to  as  "the  Irish  Faulkner." 
The  Green  Leaves  of  Summer  is  charm- 
ing and  gay,  a  lighthearted,  youthful 
story  that's  all  sunlight  and  radiance. 
The  Enclosure  is  subtle  and  witty  and 
sophisticated  and  in  its  quiet  way  quite 
devastating.    As  for  Liam  O'Flaherty's 
considerably  more  mature  novel,  Insur- 
rection, about  the  1916  Easter  uprising 
in   Dublin,  for  sheer  narrative  drive 
and  power,  it  can  hardly  be  excelled. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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Start  to  Speak  a  Foreign 
Language  Correctly 
IN  ONLY  7  DAYS! 

Now  you  can  learn  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man or  Italian  easily,  inexpensively  and 
in  an  amazingly  short  time. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Language  Phone  Method 
with  brand-new  R.C.A.   high-fidelity  phono- 
graph recordings,  brings  you  the  actual  voices 
of  expert   teachers   speaking  in   their  native 
tongues.  . 
The  phonograph  method  of  learning  a  foreign 
language  is  the  amazing  new  method  you  have 
heard  about  and  been  reading  about  in  na- 
tional   publications.   With   this   method  you 
learn  right  in  your  own  home, 
your  teacher  is  always  there  to 
instruct  you,  your  manuals  al- 
ways there  to  help  you.  You 
learn  as  fast  as  you  wish,  re- 
peat lessons  as  often  as  you 
need. 

Send  today  for  the  FREE 
booklet  that  explains  this  re- 
markable new  way  to  learn  a 
foreign  language.  Let  us  tell 
you  how  you  can  try  out  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Language 
Phone  Method  for  a  whole 
week  right  in  your  own  home 
and  without  obligation  of  any 
kind. 

|  MAIL  THIS  COUPON — U-""^  j 


I 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
Department  HH-13,  Foreign  Languages 
153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  sentl  me  FREE  descriptive  booklet  about  your 
easy  method  of  learning  (  (Spanish,  (  )  French, 
(  )  German,  (  )  Italian,  and  tell  me  how  I  may 
obtain  a  complete  Language  Phone  Kit  for  seven 
days'  free  trial. 

Name   

Address   

City   


.Zone  State. 


A  penetrating,  significant 
view  of  the  Soviet 
mind  through 

SOVIET  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 

7977-50 

BY  GLEB  STRUVE 

AN  impartial,  extensive  study  of  the 
successive  phases  in  the  evolution 
of  Soviet  literature — of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  literature  and  politics,  and  lit- 
erature's suhordination  to  controls  in 
the  Soviet  state. 

ALL  leading  writers,  major  literary 
"schools,"  and  movements  are 
soundly  judged  against  the  political 
backdrop  of  their  times.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  drastic  implications  of  the 
Russian  system  —  culturally,  socially, 
and  politically — are  made  clear  to  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world.  $5.00 

At  all  bookstores,  or 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 

NORMAN,  OKLAHOMA 
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review  one  can  barely  start.  The 
biography  took  six  years  to  write; 
the  life  it  describes  was  ninety  years 
long  and  each  year  remarkable.  The 
nursing  years  in  the  Crimea  are,  of 
course,  the  best  known.  But  that 
was  only  the  beginning  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  prodigious  labors.  A 
bedridden  invalid  after  her  return 
from  the  Crimea  in  1856,  she  not 
only  influenced  statesmen,  but  did 
their  work.  She  reformed  nursing, 
she  reformed  the  treatment  of  the 
British  soldier.  Sometimes  she 
worked  twenty-two  hours  a  day  at 
her  reports  and  writings.  While 
slaving  this  way  she  found  time  to 
rail  at  the  life  of  English  gentle- 
women: "The  whole  occupation  of 
Parthe  [her  sister]  and  Mama  was 
to  lie  on  two  sofas  and  tell  one  an- 
other not  to  get  tired  by  putting 
flowers  into  water."  She  wrote, 
among  other  things,  an  unsigned 
pamphlet,  Mortality  in  the  British 
Army,  "which  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est, if  not  the  earliest,  instance  of 
the  presentation  of  statistical  facts 
by  means  of  pictorial  charts."  Ab- 
stracts in  the  War  Office  show  that 
in  a  single  year  she  worked  on  such 
diverse  subjects  as  "Warrant  for 
Apothecaries,  Proposals  for  Equip- 
ment of  Military  Hospitals.  Or- 
ganization of  Hospitals  for  Sol- 
diers' Wives,  Proposals  for  the  Re- 
vision of  Army  Rations,  Warrant 
and  Instructions  for  Staff  Surgeons, 
Instructions  for  Treatment  of  Yel- 
low Fever,  Proposals  for  Revision  of 
Purveying  and  Commissariat  in  the 
Colonies,  Revised  Diet  Sheets  for 
Troopships,  Proposals  for  Appoint- 
ments at  Netley  and  Chatham,  In- 
structions for  Treatment  of  Chol- 
era." .  .  .  She  had  a  passion  for  facts 
and  when  she  was  ill,  "the  sight  of 
long  columns  of  figures  was  'per- 
fectly reviving'  to  her."  In  one  of 
her  despairs,  which  were  as  exagger- 
ated as  her  activities,  she  wrote  in 
1862:  "I  think  what  I  have  felt  most 
during  my  last  three  months  of  ex- 
treme weakness  is  the  not  having  one 
single  person  to  give  one  inspiring 
word,  or  even  one  correct  fact."  She 
died  in  1910,  blind,  her  mind  gone, 
ninety  years  old,  having  brought 
about  revolutions  reaching  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  honored,  revered, 
and  quite  alone.  And  the  biog- 
rapher has  made  it  all  clear— frustra- 
tion, achievement,  lack  of  propor- 


A  powerful 
new  novel  of 
modern  India 
by  the  author  of 
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JOSEPH  HITREC'S 

Angel  of 
Gaiety 

This  story  of  an  attractive 
young  Eurasian  woman  drama- 
tizes the  plight  of  the  half- 
white,  half-Asian  in  a  chang- 
ing, chaotic  world. 

"Joseph  Hitrec  is  a  writer  of 
brilliant  accomplishment, 
equally  gifted  in  his  portrayal 
of  character  and  in  his  creation 
of  local  atmosphere."  —  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer 

"India  as  the  sahibs  lived  it 
takes  on  a  compelling  reality  in 
these  pages."  —  Nancie  Mat- 
thews,  N.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review 

"Stella,  the  angel  of  dubious 
gaiety  of  the  title  ...  is  so  mem- 
orable that  long  after  we  have 
put  the  book  down  we  can  re- 
member the  precise  intonations 
of  her  singsong  voice  and  all 
the  gradations  of  color  on  her 
dusky  skin." — Robert  Payne, 
Saturday  Review 

"An  excellent  novel  .  .  .  en- 
thralling reading."  —  Santha 
Rama  Rau,  author  of  East  of 
Home 

At  all  bookstores  '  $3.00 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 
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Pi  tfljisfiers  cf  W»e  Bcufis  fir  werTnir  On  tunes 


WINKER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
DRAMA  CRITICS  CIRCLE  AWARD 


"Best 

foreign  play  of  the  season" 

The  Lady's  Not 
For  Burning 

By  CHRISTOPHER  FRY 

Time  Magazine  says:  "It  needs  no 
theatre  illusions  to  put  a  dazzle  on 
its  language  .  .  .  U.  S.  audiences 
can  have  the  shine  of  it  at  the  near- 
est bookstore."  $2.50 

6th  LARGE  PRINTING 

Oxford  university  press 


rivrscAL 

LITERARY 
ITEMS 

THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  25  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 

Dept.  B.  Fhanklin,  O. 

LAURENCE  ROBERTS,  LITERARY  AGENT 

STORIKS.  XOVKLS.  ARTICLES.  HOOKS  MARKETED. 
Highly  reco  mended  for  publication  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction.  Editorially  recognized  advice,  recommendations, 
editing  for  revision,  sales,  publication.  Unestatfflshed 
writers  assisted.  Write  for  information  before  Bending 
manuscripts. 

35  West  42nd  St..  New  York  City,  18 

LITERARY  AGENTS  31  YEARS 

We  sell  short  stories,  articles,  books,  radio  scripts, 
pldvs.  Verse  also  considered.  Constructive  criticism  for 
new  writers.  Personal  r>  presentation  for  established 
authors.   Editing,  revision,   for  information  and  references, 

Anita  Diamant,  Thh  Wkiteks'  Workshop,  Inc. 
280  Madison  Ave.,  at  40  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free.    Tbuth  Sebeib  Co.. 

38  Park  Row.  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


SELL  YOUR  LITERARY  SERVICES 

through  this  effective  department  which  reaches  a  highly 
interested  audience  active  in  the  writing  field.    Rates  for 
%  In.  space:  $24.50 ;  $23.28  for  each  of  six  times;  or 
122.05  for  each  of  twelve  times.   One  inch  pro  rata. 
HaRPBR'b  Magazine, 

4S  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

tion,  greatness,  driving  will,  and 
charm.  And  one  wonders— as  with 
Joan  of  Arc— if  she  had  lived  in  our 
scientific  times,  whether  at  an  earfy 
age  she  would  not  have  been  turned 
over  to  an  analyst,  with  her  voices 
and  her  troubling  dreams,  and  been 
taught  to  control  those  visions  which 
cost  her  so  much  but  gave  so  much 
to  the  world.  A  great  book,  and 
worthy  of  its  subject. 

McGraw-Hill,  $4.50 

Charlie  Chaplin,  by  Theodore  Huff. 
It  is  bad  luck  for  any  biography  to 
be  read  immediately  after  Florence 
Nightingale.  The  profound  scholar- 
ship, the  novelist's  perception  that 
went  into  it,  let  alone  the  stature 
of  its  subject,  make  this  summing  up 
of  the  work  of  Charlie  Chaplin  seem 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  biography. 
One  feels  that  a  lot  of  stories  about 
Chaplin  have  been  put  together  but 
that  no  new  sources  have  been 
tapped;  no  new  conclusions  drawn 
as  far  as  his  life  is  concerned.  What 
is  here  is  a  chronology  and  a  de- 
tailed summary,  though  not  a 
critique,  of  all  his  works,  with  illus- 
trations from  the  pictures.  That  is  a 
great  service,  but  it  is  not  biography. 
At  first  thought  it  seems  that  a  man 
whose  screen  character  has  endeared 
itself  to  the  whole  world  while  his 
real  personality  has  done  precisely 
the  opposite  should  be  an  exciting 
challenge  to  a  biographer.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  deal  with 
that  paradox  here.  His  marriages, 
his  mesalliances,  his  political  and 
personal  gaucheries  are  dealt  with  as 
factually  as  his  pictures,  with  no 
attempt  at  illumination.  .  .  .  His  pic- 
tures are,  of  course,  his  monument 
in  any  case— and  if  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  them  is  what  is  wanted, 
here  it  is— but  they  are  not  his 
biography  and  should  not  be  so 
labeled.  '  Schuman,  $4.50 

Terror  in  the  Streets,  by  Howard 
Whitman. 

This  book  is  an  extension  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  Collier's  describing 
crimes  of  violence  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  Slates.  It  is  the  author's 
intent  to  show  that  whereas  crime 
in  this  country  used  to  be  crime 
against  property,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly crime  against  the  indi- 
vidual—usually violent  crime  against 
the  innocent  individual.  Very  often, 


BALKAN 
CAESAR 

by  Leigh  White 

Coming  May  7 

This  is  the  dynamite- 
packed  book  that  proves 
that  our  present  policy 
of  "appeasing"  Tito  may 


prove  as  disastrous  as 
was  our  "appeasement" 
of  Stalin  in  1945 


Leigh  White,  a  top  foreign  cor- 
respondent, knows  the  Balkans  and 
the  behind-the-scenes  personalities  of 
Balkan  politics  as  do  few  others. 
*^His  book  makes  disturbing  read- 
ing —  but  it  is  as  fascinating  as  any 
cloak-and-dagger  romance  because  it 
describes  the  murders,  double  deal- 
ings, plots  and  counterplots  along 
the  path  of  Tito's  rise  to  power  and 
his  break  with  Stalin. 
^^It  answers  such  important  ques- 
tions as  these:  what  happened  to  the 
$407,152,000  of  UNRKA  money  we 
gave  Tito?  Was  it  used  for  relief  — 
or  to  help  sovietize  Eastern  Europe? 

What  have  we  got  in  return  for 
the  additional  $200,000,000  we  and 
Our  allies  have  given  him  in  cash  or 
credits? 

^J^What  were  the  real  reasons  behind 
the  break  between  Tito  and  Stalin? 
*>Mlow  does  Tito's  "Peoples'  Repub- 
lic" differ  (if  at  all)  from  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  pattern? 

*^Who  are  Tito's  lieutenants  —  and 
which  of  them  is  likely  to  be  a  serious 
contender  for  his  power? 

How  jar  can  we  trust  Tito? 
At  your  bookseller,  $3.50 

H  CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
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The  most 
Complete 


Dictionary 
available 


•  145,000  Funk  &  Wagnalls- 
tested  definitions— thousands  more 
than  any  other  dictionary  in  its 
field-make  this  big  NEW  COL- 
LEGE STANDARD  the  most  com- 
prehensive college-size  dictionary 
available.  Features  Empbatype,  the 
simplest,  surest  way  of  showing 
you  how  to  pronounce  a  word  — 
literally  at  a  glance.  $5.50  plain. 
$6.00  with  thumb  index. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
NEW 

College 

Standard 
Dictionary 

EM'  PHA-TYPE  Edition 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY) 

153  East  24th  Street  New  York  10 


"These  are  good  companions  for  a  trip  %> 
to  the  theater — they  chat  brightly  dur-  % 
ing  the  intermissions  but  always  leave  «L 
me  a  chance  to  make  up  my  own  mind  % 


about  the  play." 

—ROBERT  M.  HUTCH1NS 
former  Chancellor  of  The  University  of  Chicago  *il 


J? 


nvitctllon 
^Jo  ^Jke 
eater 

by  Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara 
and  Margueritte  Harmon  Bro 

Why  is  a  play  a  delight  or  a  bore?  How 
does  it  express  the  playwright's  inten- 
tion— in  theme  and  mood,  through  char- 
acter and  action?  Here  is  an  authori- 
tative, comprehensive  "theater-guide" 
that  provides  the  reader  with  a  founda- 
tion for  fuller  understanding  and  en- 
joyment of  the  theater.  Clothing  each 
aspect  of  the  drama  with  compelling 
human  interest,  it  is  a  book  to  sharpen 
the  critical  faculties  and  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation of  every  theater-goer,  student 
and  teacher  of  the  drama. 

$3.00  at  your  bookstore 
or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


49  E.  33rd  St.  N.  Y. 


N.  Y. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

too,  the  criminal  is  psychopathic, 
acting  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
thrill.  Mr.  Whitman's  detailed  ac- 
counts of  his  talks  with  many  of  the 
criminals  as  well  as  the  victims  leave 
little  doubt  of  this,  and  his  facts 
alone  are  eloquent.  Rape,  for  in- 
stance, has  increased  200  per  cent  in 
the  past  twenty  years.  Another  set 
of  FBI  figures  show  what  such  statis- 
tics mean.  "They  mean  a  major 
crime  committed  every  eighteen 
seconds,  on  the  average,  day  and 
night.  They  mean  a  murder  every 
forty-four  minutes.  They  mean  a 
burglary  every  minute  and  a  quar- 
ter. They  mean  a  robbery  every 
nine  minutes.  They  mean  a  rape 
every  thirty-two  minutes.  They  mean 
an  aggravated  assault  every  minute 
and  a  half."  As  to  conclusions,  Mr. 
Whitman  has  no  absolute  answers. 
But  he  suggests  that  a  theory  of 
responsibility  be  substituted  for  our 
present  arbitrary  and  often  senseless 
prison  terms— relating  discharge  to 
development  of  responsibility  as  we 
relate  discharge  from  a  hospital  to 
improvement  in  health.  A  jour- 
nalistic but  thoroughly  heartfelt 
and  honest  approach  to  a  serious 
problem.  Dial,  $3.50 

BOOK  FORECAST 

Excitement:  May,  June,  July 
The  "original,  uncorrected  edi- 
tion" of  The  Origin  of  Species  has 
never  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try. Philosophical  Library  will  pub- 
lish it  for  the  first  time  in  May.  .  .  . 
On  May  3,  from  Doubleday,  comes 
A  Mouse  is  Born,  by  the  author  of 
Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  Anita 
Loos;  on  May  9,  Harper's  new 
"Find,"  The  Season  of  the  Stranger, 
by  Stephen  Becker;  on  May  24,  the 
author  of  The  Naked  and  the  Dead, 
Norman  Mailer,  publishes  his  sec- 
ond novel,  Barbary  Shore,  under 
the  aegis  of  Rinehart  8c  Co.  Neither 
he  nor  his  publishers  will  give  an 
inkling  as  to  what  it's  about.  .  .  . 
In  June  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce  will 
publish  J.  Donald  Adams'  Literary 
Frontiers.  .  .  . 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Young  and  the  Lit- 
erary Guild  are  both  enthusiastic 
about  Umberto's  Circus,  a  first  novel 
by  a  Czechoslovakian,  Eduard  Bass 
(now,  alas,  dead) .  It  is  coming  out 
in  July. 


THANKS  TO 

GEORGE  &  HELEN 
PAP  ASH  VI LY 

the  authors  of 

ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN 

for  their  new  book 

THANKS 

TO 

NOAH 


♦  The  story  of  George  Papa- 
shvily  and  his  adventures  in 
America  is  known  to  readers  the 
world  over.  Here,  at  last,  is  a 
new  "George"  story,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  Papashvilys  and 
their  wonderful  friends  —  who 
happen  to  be  animals. 

If  you  liked  ANYTHING 
CAN  HAPPEN 

If  you've  ever  loved  a  dog  . . . 

If  you've  been  looking  for  a 
book  full  of  laughter  and 
warmth  and  faith  in  the  fun- 
damental goodness  of  life, 

You'll  take  THANKS  TO 
NOAH 

straight  to  your  heart. 
Illustrated  by  Jack  Wilson 
$2.50  at  all  bookstores 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 
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Something 
to  cheer  about! 


th  "Festim 


"A 
rollicking 
tale.. .full  of 

sunshine 
and  humor." 

— NANCIE  MATTHEWS, 
N.  Y.  Times 
Book  Review 


l,ttle  mot3  8Ti0d 

m  So>urdoy  T'  /\ 


640  pages   •    $3.95  af  o//  boo/tsfores 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.  Y.  1 6 j 
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In  Progress 

John  Steinbeck  hopes  to  finish  his 
next  large  novel,  Salinas  Valley, 
by  next  winter  (for  Viking)  .  Mar- 
garet Coit,  who  wrote  the  splendid 
biography,  John  C.  Calhoun,  is  at 
work  now  on  a  biography  of  Bernard 
Baruch  (for  Houghton  Mifflin)  . 
Button's  Marchette  Chute,  whose 
Shakespeare  of  London  was  such  a 
critical  and  popular  success  last 
spring,  is  now  working  on  a  biog- 
raphy of  Ben  Jonson.  Scribner's 
James  Jones,  whose  first  novel  From 
Here  to  Eternity  has  gone  into  the 
hundred  thousands  (not  counting 
book-club  help) ,  has  already  finished 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  on  his 
next.  .  .  .  Harrison  Smith,  who  was 
an  editor  at  Harcourt-Brace  when 
Sinclair  Lewis  wrote  Main  Street,  is 
going  to  edit  a  selection  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  letters  which  Harcourt  will 
publish  in  the  fall.  (He  is  also 
working  on  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  which  will  not  be  ready  for 
several  years.) 

Just  Finished 

William  Faulkner,  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner, and  more  recently  winner  of 
the  National  Book  Award,  has  just 
finished  a  new  novel,  Requiem  for 
a  Nun  (Random  House)  .  Willard 
Motley's  newest,  We  Fished  All 
Night,  is  now  at  Appleton's.  No 
news  as  to  when  either  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

Flora,  Fauna,  and  Florence 

Sometime  next  year  Houghton 
Mifflin  will  publish  Margaret  Gold- 
smith's The  Picture  Primer  of  In- 
door Gardening,  companion  to  her 
already  successful  The  Picture 
Primer  of  Dooryard  Gardening.  In 
the  fall  Crowell  will  release  Audu- 
bon's Animals,  edited  by  Alice  Ford. 
Pictures  in  black  and  white.  And 
almost  at  once  (some  time  in  May) 
McGraw-Hill  announces  American 
Wildlife  and  Plants  by  Alexander 
C.  Martin,  Herbert  S.  Zim,  and 
Arnold  L.  Nelson,  all  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  .  .  .  For 
all  who  are  interested  in  Cecil 
Woodham-Smith's  Florence  Nightin- 
gale (reviewed  above)  it  will  be 
good  news  that  she  plans  a  special 
children's  edition,  emphasizing  the 
early  years  and  the  Crimean  expe- 
rience. From  McGraw-Hill  in  the 
fall. 


COLUMBIA 

presents 


a  new  book  by 
BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

The  Impact 
of  Science 
on  Society 


IN  his  first  new  book  since  receiving 
the  1950  Nobel  Prize  in  literature, 
Lord  Russell  holds  that  science  offers 
the  possibility  of  far  greater  human 
well-being  than  has  ever  been  known 
before.  $2.00 


The  Tolstoy 
Home 

DIARIES  OF  TATIANA 
SUKHOTIN-TOLSTOY 

Translated  by  ALEC  BROWN 

A source  book  of  great  importance 
to  the  student  of  Tolstoy— and  a 
fascinating  human  story  of  the  Tolstoy 
family  that  every  reader  will  enjoy.  $4.00 

Walt 
Whitman 

By  FREDERIK  SCHYBERG 

Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Evie  Allison  Allen 

A great  Danish  critic  sets  Whitman 
in  his  true  perspective  against  the 
background  of  world  literature.  $5.00 

At  all  bookstores 

COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Morningside  Heights,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of  the  new,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Columbia  encyclopedia 


Outstanding  New  HARPER  Books 


The  inside  story  of  the  great  diplomatic  decisions  that 
set  the  pattern  of  our  postwar  world 

SEVEN  DECISIONS 
THAT  SHAPED  HISTORY 

By  SUMNER  WELLES 

Author  of  "The  Time  for  Decision" 

Writing  with  unquestionable  authority,  Sumner  Welles  tells  the  story  of 
seven  crucial  decisions  made  during  the  war  years  —  decisions  that  played 
an  important  part  in  determining  recent  history.  In  a  final  chapter  of 
compelling  importance,  he  criticizes  with  frankness  the  mistakes  in  U.  S. 
foreign  policy  during  the  past  five  years,  and  gives  his  opinion  of  what  our 
policy  should  now  be  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  $3.00 
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SUMNER  WELLES 


"A  fascinating  book" 

— Max  Eastman 

DAMNED  OLD  CRANK 

A  Self-Portrait  of  E.  W.  SCRIPPS 

Edited  by 

CHARLES  R.  McCABE 

America's  most  unconventional 
newspaper  giant  tells  his  story  with 
unparalleled  frankness  and  gusto. 
Based  on  papers  kept  under  lock 
and  key  for  twenty-five  years.  $3.50 


A  standard  reference  annual 

THE  POLITICAL 
HANDBOOK  OF 
THE  WORLD,  1951 

Edited  by 

WALTER  H.  MALLORY 

Political  information  on  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  published  for 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

$3.50 


"A  harsh  and  potent  mental  tonic," 
says  Orville  Prescott,  N.  Y.  Times, 
of 

THE  TRUE  BELIEVER 

By 

ERIC  HOFFER 

"This  brilliant  and  original  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  mass  movements 
is  a  genuine  contribution  to  our 
social  thought." 

— Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

$2.50 


ROMMEL:  The  Desert  Fox 

By  BRIGADIER  DESMOND  YOUNG 

"The  most  thrilling  biography  to  come  out  of  World 
War  II." — W.  G.  Rogers,  Associated  Press  $3.50 


EAST  OF  HOME 

By  SANTHA  RAMA  RAU 

"A  first-rate  and  deceptively  informal  account  of  a 
recent  journey  through  Asia."  —  The  New  Yorker 

$3.00 


THE  RIDDLE  of  Mac  ARTHUR 

Japan,  Korea  and  the  Far  East 

By  JOHN  GUNTHER 

"A  top-notch  piece  of  reporting  on  a  highly  contro- 
versial figure  and  a  much  misunderstood  situation." 
—TV.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  $2.75 


FIFTH  CHINESE  DAUGHTER 

By  JADE  SNOW  WONG 

"An  exciting  tale  of  human  adventure  for  any  age  or 
taste." — Chicago  Tribune  $3.00 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS    •   49  East 


33rd  Street    ♦   New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Absolutely  FREE 


No  "strings"  to  this  offer 
—  the  only  condition  is 
your  love  for  fine  books 


T  H  E 

will  present  you  with  these 

2  BOOKS  FREE 

in  Superb  Collectors'  Editions 


OU  ARE  INVITED  to  accept  these  two  fine 
editions  as  a  gift  of  the  Fine  Editions  Club, 
and  receive  on  approval  the  first  selection 
of  these  handsome  new  editions  of  favorite 
classics  of  all  time.  Each  has  a  special  introduction 
that  highlights  its  meaning  for  today's  reader. 

Classics  are  not  determined  by  writers  or  publishers 
—  but  by  you— the  reader.  The  lasting  popularity  of 
these  books  is  testimony  to  their  humanity,  creative 
thought  and  eternal  verity.  Here  are  luxury  editions, 
in  bindings  worthy  cf  their  great  contents  .  .  .  which 
you  can  acquire  to  build  a  beautiful  matched 
library  of  your  own.  Send  for  your  gift  volumes  today. 

THE  REPUBLIC— 6|  Plato.  The  great  dialogues 

that  argue  Socrates'  philosophv  of  a  liberal  state, 
written  in  a  period  of  turmoil,  that  make  sense  for 
our  own  era.  Jowctt  translation.  Timely  introduc- 
tion by  Scott  Buchanan*  Illustrated. 

ANNA  KARENIN  A— by  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  mem- 
orable novel  of  a  woman  of  passion  and  independent 
spirit,  by  a  master  story-teller,  a  genius  at  char- 
acterization and  human  understanding.  Modern  in- 
troduction by  James  T.  Farrell.  Illustrated. 

HOOKS  OF  RARE  BEAUTY  AND  DISTINCTION 
I  llmulsomc  Adornment  to  Any  Home 


A  Great  Publishing  Achievement! 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKS 

Bound  in  Genuine  Leather  and  Oxford  Cloth 

These  new  Fine  Editions  are  triumphs  of  the  book- 
binding art  .  .  .  handsome,  full  -  library-size  collectors' 
editions  to  cherish  for  a  life -time  ...  to  lend  grace  and 
distinction  to  your  home.  Superbly  bound  in  maroon 
Genuine  Leather  and  beautiful  Oxford  Library  Cloth, 
page  tops  edged  in  24K  gold,  yet  they  cost  no  more 
than  you  would  pay  for  an  ordinary  novel.  The  Fine 
Editions  Club  will  send  you  the  two  supreme  volumes 
illustrated  above,  FREE...  along  with  the  first  regular 
selection  which  you  may  return  without  any  obligation, 
if  you  are  not  completely  delighted.  As  a  member,  you 
need  not  take  any  special  number  of  books.  You  may 
drop  your  membership  at  any  time. 

"GREAT  CLASSICS  ARE  THE  MARK  OF  AN 
EDUCATED  MAN" 
This  Coupon  will  make  them  //ours 


THE  FINE  EDITIONS  CLUB,  Dept.  H-5 
2230  West  110th  Street,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio 

Please  send  mc  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  the  two  Fine  Editions 
of  PLATO'S  REPUBLIC  and  ANNA  KAR  EN  IN  A,  along  with 
Invitation  to  Membership,  approval  copy  of  ihc  first  monthly 
selection,  and  advance  information  about  future  selections 
It  is  understood  that  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any  time 
and  that  I  need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books.  For 
each  selection  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you  the  special  Mem- 
bers' price  of  $2.95  plus  the  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
Even  if  I  decide  not  to  become  a  member,  I  may  still  keep  the 
two  free  gift  copies. 
MR. 
MRS 
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■  I  'lens*-  print  niimr  i 

CITY 
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STATE 

(Books  shipped  onI\  in  ISA) 


Along  a  mountain  high  n  ay  M  Venezuela  . . . 

TO  THE  CARIBBEAN  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

12  TO  18  DAYS  OR  LONGER... SAILINGS  EVERY  FRIDAY 

Grace  "Santas"  are  especially  designed  for  tropical  cruising 
all  rooms  outside,  each  with  private  hath 
light  airy  dining  rooms  on  promenade  decks 
outdoor  tiled  swimming  pools.  Sec  your  travel  agent  or 

GRACE  LINE 

10  Hanover  Square,  \ei<  York 
A trcnls  and  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Mr.  Truman's  Politburo 


John  Fischer 
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C.  Lester  Walker 
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Velikovsky  and  His  Critics  

I.  Velikovsky  and  J.  Q.  Stewart 

L  


How  the  Korea  Decision  Was  Made. . 

Albert  L.  Warner 


Thirteen  Other  Articles,  Stories,  Reviews,  etc. 
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GOT  ANY 
LEFT-OVERS" 
WHERE  YOO 
WORK? 


Do  you  work  for  a  factory  or 
shop  that  has  obsolete  machines 
in  storage,  or  does  not  save  its 
scrap  metal,  or  fails  to  sort 
out  alloy  scrap?  You  can  help 
your  company  make  money  and 
help  the  steel  industry  make 
more  steel  if  you  suggest  that 
all  industrial  scrap  be  sold  to 
local  scrap  dealers  quickly. 


1 


WHEN  IS  PIPE  A  CYCLE?  Those  scrap  ends  of 
pipe  are  part  of  the  scrap-cycle  of  a  steel  mill. 
They'll  be  remelted.  New  steel  capacity  means 
mills  soon  will  need  7  million  tons  more  scrap 
per  year. 


IS  THIS  YOUR  OLD  TRACTOR?  The  picture  shows 
a  charging  machine  thrusting  a  load  of  scrap 
into  a  furnace.  About  50%  of  the  mix  fed  to  a 
steel  furnace  must  be  scrap. 


ALMOST  AS  BIG  AS  THE  TUNNELS  it  must  pass  through 
is  this  oil  refinery  tower  on  its  3  flat  cars.  Big  new 
equipment  like  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  more 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  needed.  Sell  scrap  to 
your  nearest  dealer. 


The  world  has  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
the  vast  drive,  by  more  than  200  companies,  to  expand 
America's  steel  production.  Everything  is  growing: 
mines,  transportation,  mills.  Keep  up  with 
the  news  on  steel  by  writing  for  reprints 
from  STEELWAYS  magazine.  Right  now 
the  editors  would  like  you  to  read  "Machines 
that  Make  Machines."  Factual,  informative, 
excellent  for  school  use.  American  Iron  and , 
Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,J 
New  York. 


A  MILLION  PEOPLE 

have  put  their  money  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  business 


Today,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  a  company  is  owned  by  a  million 
people.  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  reached  that  mark.  No  other 
company  has  half  as  many  owners. 

These  million  men  and  women  owners  live 
in  19,000  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  are  in  cities,  towns  and  on  farms 
and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Most  of  them  are  small  stockholders.  More 
than  half  are  women.  Over  350,000  have  held 
their  stock  for  ten  years  or  longer.  Some  200,000 
are  telephone  employees  and  thousands  more 
are  buying  the  stock  under  the  Employee  Stock 
Plan.  About  one  family  in  every  forty-five  in 
the  United  States  is  now  an  owner  of  A.  T.  &  T. 

You  can  see  that  many,  many  people  have  a 
stake  in  the  telephone  business.  It's  their  savings 
that  have  helped  to  give  this  country  the  most 
and  the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world.  Im- 
portant in  peace,  the  telephone  is  vital  in  time 
of  national  emergency. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


more 

-for  television  . .  .for you 

There  is  one  name  in  every  field  that  car- 
ries acknowledged  leadership  and  unchal- 
lenged prestige.  In  television  receivers  that 
name  is  Du  Mont.  For  Du  Mont  television 
receivers  deliver  dependable,  uninterrupted 
performance  week  after  week,  month  in 
and  month  out  because  they  are  built  to 
rigid  standards  by  the  most  exacting  man- 
ufacturing methods. 

Every  Du  Mont  has  more  parts . . .  larger 
parts  .  .  .  roomier  spacing  .  .  .  extra  shield- 
ing . . .  more  reserve  power.  By  actual  com- 
parative tests,  they  can  be  finely  tuned  to 
bring  you  a  sharper,  clearer,  steadier  pic- 
ture. Naturally,  every  DuMont  Teleset*  is 
distinctively  designed  in  keeping  with  es- 
tablished Du  Mont  tradition.  And  remem- 
ber, it  costs  no  more  to  own  the  finest.  Let 
your  nearest  authorized  Du  Mont  dealer 
prove  to  you  that  Du  Monts  do  more  . . . 
for  television  .  .  .  for  you. 
Cabinets  by  Herbert  Rosengren 


The  WESTBURY  SERIES  II,  by  DU  MONT, 

with  19-inch  tube,  built-in  FM  radio.  Cabinet  of  fine  mahogany  veneers. 


*Trade  Mark 


oUM 


Copyright, 


1951,  Allen  B.  DuMont  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Paterson,  N.  J. 
and  the  DuMont  Television  Network,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


The  MT.  VERNON,  by  DU  MONT, 
with  19-inch  tube,  built-in  FM  radio. 
Cabinet  of  fine  mahogany  veneers. 


The  ARDMORE,  by  DU  MONT, 

with  19-inch  tube,  built-in  FM  radio.  Cabinet 
of  fine  mahogany  veneers  or  blond  finish. 


The  TARRYTOWN,  by  DU  MONT, 

with  17-inch  tube,  built-in  radio,  3-speed 
phono.  Cabinet  of  fine  mahogany  veneers. 
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owsiNG,  that  apparently  miraculous  ability  of  certain  individuals  to  find  hidden  sources  of 
water  with  no  more  than  a  willow  rod,  has  always  been  a  topic  of  fascination,  and  Kenneth 
Roberts'  recent  book,  Henry  Gross  and  His  Doiusing  Rod,  has  created  a  new  interest  in  the 
whole  subject.  In  July,  Thomas  M.  Riddick,  a  consulting  water  engineer  and  chemist,  dashes  some 
of  the  dowsers'  proudest  claims  in  a  well-documented  article  entitled  "Dowsing  is  Nonsense."  We 
feel  it's  a  particularly  apt  piece  for  what  is  usually  one  of  the  driest  months  in  the  year.  (Later 
on  we  hope  to  present  another  point  of  view  on  the  matter.) 

A second  appropriate  piece  for  summer  reading  is  John  Perry's  firsthand  report  on  the  some- 
what sad  state  of  "Weekend  Camping"  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  There's 
also  a  moving  and  thought-provoking  account  by  a  white  business  man  whose  daughter 
married  a  Negro  of  what  this  meant  to  himself  and  his  friends  as  well  as  to  the  young  couple. 

Marv  Heaton  Vorse  investigates  "The  Child  Reservoir  of  the  South,"  where  much  of  America's 
present  labor  force  is  coming  from.  And  in  fiction  we're  introducing  a  new  American 
writer,  Glen  Haley.   '  I'll  Call  You  Eager,"  which  will  appear  next  month,  is  his  first 
published  story,  but  we  think  you'll  be  hearing  more  from  him  later. 


W 


ith  all  of  the  heated  interest  in  foreign  affairs  these  days  we  have,  of  course,  many  irons 
in  those  fires.  Which  ones  will  be  out  in  time  for  July  we  cannot  predict  as  early  as  this. 
But  we  can  assure  you  of  important  ideas  and  reporting  in  the  foreign  scene. 
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Plato  -  Aristotle 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  these 
classics  —  written  two  thousand  years  ago  — 
hit  so  many  nails  squarely  on  the  head  today!  Here, 
in  the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  two  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  all  time  tell  us  how  to  live  in- 
telligently happy  lives,  whether  we  possess  worldly 
wealth  or  only  the  riches  that  lie  hidden  in  our 
hearts  and  minds.  Little  escaped  the  reflections  and 
discussions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  were 
mighty  pioneers  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  their 
ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  now. 


ON  MAN  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

PLATO  is  presented  in  the  famous  Jowett  trans- 
lation, and  contains  the  five  great  dialogues  — 
Apology,  Crito,  Pbaedo,  Symposium,  and  the  Republic. 
ARISTOTLE  includes  the  five  celebrated  essays  — 
Metaphysics,  Parts  of  Animals,  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Poetics.  These  splendid  De  Luxe  Class- 
ics Club  Editions  have  been  brilliantly  edited  and 
annotated  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Wells  College.  Both  books  will  be  cor- 
nerstones of  your  library.  And  both  are  yours  free, 
as  membership  gifts  from  The  Classics  Club! 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  Two  Books  Free 
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ILL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  membership  gifts 
from  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to 
join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval 
beautiful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
joyment and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time" 
men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that 
will  never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination 
it  can  rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly 
great  books  have  become  "classics"?  First, 
because  they  are  so  readable.  They  would 
not  have  lived  unless  they  were  read;  they 
would  not  have  been  react  unless  they  were 
interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
be  easy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the 


very  qualities  which  characterize  these  selec- 
tions: readability,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other  book 
clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the  world's 
classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated 
to  take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes 
(which  are  being  used  today  in  many  leading  colleges 
and  universities)  arc  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  — 
bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and 
$10  bladings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops,  are  richly 
stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will  read  and 
cherish  for  many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership.  With 
your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance  notice  about 
future  selections.  You  may  reject  any  book  you  do  not 
wish.  You  need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books 
—  only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in  advance,  no 
membership  fees.  You  may  cancel  membership  any 
time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  printing, 
binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price  —  and  your 
FREE  copies  of  PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE  —  cannot 
be  assured  unless  you  respond  promptlv.  THE  CLAS- 
SICS CLUB.  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  GN 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send  me,  FREE, 
the  beautiful  2-volumc  De  Luxe  Classics  Club  Editions  of 
PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE,  together  with  the  current 

selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of  books 
and  1  am  to  receive  an  advance  description  of  future  selec- 
tions. Also,  I  may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  re- 
ceive it,  and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you  $2.8° 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Booths  Shipped  in  U.S.A. 
Only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address . 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


City . 


Zone  No. 

.  .  ( if  any) ....  State  


Personal  &  Otherwise 


If  you  were  encouraged  by  the  popular 
interest  in  the  Kefauver  committee's 
crime-hearings,  you  would  find  food  for 
melancholy  speculation  in  the  batch  of  old 
newspaper  clippings  P  &  O  has  recently  been 
throwing  away.  They  were  from  New  York 
newspapers  during  the  Seabury  investigations 
of  1931,  when  there  were  daily  "revelations" 
of  connivance  between  criminals  and  public 
officials.  From  those  twenty-year-old  news- 
papers one  would  suppose  that  civic  indigna- 
tion was  at  a  pitch  where  it  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. (Those  were  the  days  of  the  Vivian 
Gordon  murder,  you  may  remember.) 

The  indignation  lasted,  however,  just  long 
enough  to  bring  about  Mayor  Walker's  resig- 
nation a  year  later.  That  placated  everyone's 
conscience,  apparently,  and  before  long 
Jimmy  Walker  was  restored  to  popular  favor. 
He  was  a  nice  fellow,  really,  and  he  hadn't 
done  anything  anyone  else  wouldn't  have 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

There  was  one  clipping  in  that  yellowing 
batch  that  had  a  doubly  melancholy  twist, 
however.  It  was  a  front  page  story  from  the 
New  York  Times  some  time  in  March  1931, 
and  it  began  like  this: 

Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed a  gathering  of  several  hundred  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Broadway  Temple, 
174th  Street,  during  which  he  expressed  his 
confidence  in  the  majority  of  the  members 


of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  de- 
scribed government  as  a  "minimum  of 
power  delegated  by  the  people,"  and 
warned  against  the  usurpation  by  govern- 
ment of  broad  poAvers  "regulating  your  life 
and  mine." 

Twenty  years  is  not  very  long,  geologically 
speaking.  But  it  has  obviously  been  time 
enough  for  mere  mortals  to  forget  all  sorts 
of  astonishing  things. 

The  P.O.  and  S.O. 

As  P  &  O  observed  in  these  pages  just  a 
year  ago,  Americans  have  an  ambivalent  atti- 
tude toward  bigness.  "We  want  everything 
from  buildings  to  bosoms  to  be  bigger  and 
better;  and  at  the  same  time  we  wring  our 
sentimental  withers  over  everything  little, 
from  the  'small  hotel'  in  the  song  to  the 
'little  woman'  in  the  kitchen."  And  the  gov- 
ernment behaves  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  When 
it  is  looking  for  someone  to  plan  and  build 
an  important  project  like  the  $600  million 
hydrogen  bomb  plant  in  South  Carolina,  for 
example,  its  heart  yearns  after  bigness  and  it 
demands  in  effect  that  the  work  be  done  by 
the  Du  Pont  Company— the  largest  chemical 
concern  in  the  world;  but  simultaneously 
it  has  six  anti-trust  suits  pending  against 
Du  Pont  because  the  company  is  too  big. 

The  fear  of  bigness  in  business  is  in  part, 


PROBLEM:  Can  you  find  the  "high-brow"  here? 
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at  least,  a  concomitant  of  a  sentimentally 
patronizing  affection  for  the  "little  fellows" 
(the  small  enterprises  which  are  run,  we  as- 
sume, by  "the  little  people") .  Many  of  us 
seem  to  believe,  in  spite  of  a  century's  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  just  so 
much  economic  pie  and  if  one  company  gets 
more  the  others  will  get  less.  We  fear  the 
big  corporations  because  we  assume  that  they 
inevitably  hurt  or  destroy  small  business. 

The  threats  of  this  kind  of  monopoly  in 
American  business  were  real  enough  at  one 
stage  in  our  history,  and  the  emotional  atti- 
tudes which  were  then  aroused  have  persisted 
as  a  part  of  "the  folklore  of  capitalism."  But 
if  we  rid  ourselves  of  prejudices  inherited 
from  the  days  of  the  Populist  revolt  and  of 
the  muckrakers,  it  will  be  clear  that  in  recent 
years  the  basic  problems  have  changed.  Now- 
adays, so  far  as  small  enterprises  (and  new 
ones)  are  concerned,  the  difficulty  is  not  how 
to  compete  with  big  business  but  how  to  get 
together  the  capital  to  acquire  and  maintain 
the  technological  equipment  which  modern 
industry  requires.  And  nowadays,  so  far  as 
big  business  is  concerned,  the  problem  is  not 
at  what  point  its  bigness  interferes  with  small 
enterprises  but  at  what  point  it  interferes 
with  its  own  (and  society's)  efficiency. 

It  is  obvious  that  big  business  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  fat,  inefficient,  and 
bureaucratic,  and  one  need  only  look  at 
some  of  the  railroads  to  see  what  this  can 
cost  in  social  terms.  To  meet  this  problem 
many  people  have  advocated  government 
ownership  or  control,  but  there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  support  the  notion  that  government 
ownership  is  a  guarantee  of  efficiency.  The 
risk  of  bureaucratic  sluggishness  appears  to  be 
inherent  in  bigness,  regardless  of  ownership. 

Take,  for  example,  the  muddled  inefficiency 
described  in  C.  Lester  Walker's  article,  "So 
They're  Re-doing  the  Post  Office"  (p.  37)  . 
The  U.S.  Post  Office  is  one  of  the  biggest 
businesses  in  the  world  and  probably  one  of 
the  most  cumbersome.  Mr.  Walker's  account, 
based  in  part  on  the  findings  of  the  so-called 
Hoover  Commission  on  government  or- 
ganization, is  a  highly  readable  and  wryly 
amusing  exposition  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
successful  business  (which  in  this  case  en- 
joys a  legal  monopoly)  can  outgrow  its  or- 
ganizational framework  as  well  as  the  meth- 
ods and  equipment  which  were  appropriate 
when  it  was  smaller. 

It  seems  pretty  obvious,  from  Mr.  Walker's 
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piece,  that  the  over-centralized  administration 
of  the  Post  Office  is  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  its  inefficiency,  in  spite  of  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson's  insistence  that  decen- 
tralization would  not  help  matters.  But  the 
Postmaster  General  may,  of  course,  be  right. 
There  is  no  way  of  proving  that  a  decentral- 
ized administrative  setup  would  be  more 
efficient  without  trying  it— which  the  P.O. 
obviously  doesn't  intend  to  do  if  it  can  help  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  article  in  this 
issue  which  is  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion. In  "Big  Business  Manager:  Eu- 
gene Holman"  (p.  90)  ,  C.  Hartley  Grattan 
sets  out  to  examine  how  the  largest  industrial 
corporation  in  the  United  States  is  managed 
—"by  what  types  of  men,  under  what  form 
of  organization."  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
is  a  holding  company  which  owns  "a  majority 
interest  in  most,  and  a  100  per  cent  interest 
in  many"  affiliated  companies  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing, refining,  transporting,  and  marketing 
oil  and  oil  products.  It  is  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated enterprise,  and  it  is  managed  with 
superb  efficiency.  And  as  Mr.  Grattan  shows, 
the  management  of  Jersey  Standard  "follows 
the  principle  of  decentralization— an  increas- 
ingly popular  idea  in  giant  corporative  man- 
agement." Unlike  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  threatens  to  resign  if  his  big  business  is 
decentralized,  President  Holman  of  Standard 
feels  that  to  attempt  to  operate  such  a  busi- 
ness as  his  "in  dictator  fashion  would  be 
plainly  absurd." 

Mr.  Grattan  is  well  known  to  Harper's 
readers  as  the  author  of  many  articles  on 
business  and  economics,  most  recently  "The 
Middle  Class,  Alas!"  in  last  February's  issue. 
His  portrait  of  Eugene  Holman  this  month, 
like  his  "Senator  Flanders:  Intelligent  Con- 
servative" (January  1950)  and  the  earlier 
group  portrait  of  "Truman's  Three  Wise 
Men"  (June  1949)  ,  is  really  the  product  of 
a  distinctive  kind  of  analytical  reporting 
which  seeks  to  present  social  and  economic 
trends  in  terms  of  the  individuals  who  shape 
—or  are  shaped  by— them. 

The  drawing  of  Eugene  Holman  is  the 
work  of  Ivan  Opffer,  Danish-born  American 
portrait  painter,  who  has  drawn  many  dis- 
tinguished people,  including  five  British 
Prime  Ministers,  well  known  authors  like 
Bernard  Shaw,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Henri  Bar- 
busse,  etc.,  and  "a  few  bank  presidents."  "Mr. 
Holman  impressed  me  as  a  great  man,"  Mr. 
Opffer  wrote  us,  and,  on  seeing  the  drawing. 
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Mr.  Grattan  remarked,  "That's  the 
man." 

Ivan  Opffer  attended  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York,  later  studied 
in  Paris;  he  has  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London  and  in 
Copenhagen.  He  served  overseas 
with  the  AEF  during  the  first  world 
war,  and  his  son  was  back  home 
from  Tokyo  in  April  1951. 

Sages  in  Chaos 

Slightly  over  a  century  ago,  when 
Robert  Chambers'  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation  first  ap- 
peared in  England,  the  orthodox 
school  of  British  geology  was  that 
of  the  "catastrophists,"  Adam 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  who  held  that  the  history  of  our 
planet  had  been  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  violent  cataclysms. 
This  view,  as  Professor  John  O. 
Stewart  of  Princeton  reminds  us 
("Disciplines  in  Collision,"  p.  57)  ,- 
Was  an  outgrowth  of  "eighteenth- 
century  speculative  catastrophism," 
and  anticipated  that  of  Immanuel 
Velikovsky  and  his  Worlds  in  Colli- 
sion.  There  was  a  time  when  Dr. 
Velikovsky's  unorthodox  notions 
would  have  seemed  rigidly  conven- 
tional, when  "deluvial"  was  still  as 
good  a  word  as  "alluvial,"  and  when 
scholars  argued  seriously  whether 
all  the  rocks  of  the  lithosphere  had 
been  formed  by  water  or  fire. 

Robert  Chambers,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  exponent  of  "uniformi- 
tarianism,"  or  the  belief  that  the 
Earth's  surface  has  been  modified 
only  by  slow,  evolutionary  processes. 
Though  this  idea,  of  course,  has 
since  become  the  accepted  one, 
Chambers'  Vestiges  of  Creatio?i  was 
roundly  condemned  on  its  appear- 
ance by  virtually  all  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  day.  "Thoroughly 
unscientific,"  said  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley.  "I  san  see  nothing,"  wrote 
Adam  Sedgwick,  "but  ruin  and  con- 
fusion in  such  a  creed.  ...  If  current 
in  society  it  will  undermine  the 
whole  moral  and  social  fabric,  and 
inevitably  will  bring  discord  and 
deadly  mischief  in  its  train.  .  .  ." 

T""1  he  present  state  of  science,  to 
J-  be  sure,  is  vastly  removed  from 
that  of  a  century  ago,  and  in  the  re- 
ception of  Dr.  Velikovsky's  book  the 
antagonists    have    changed  places. 
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But  it  is  the  same  phenomenon  of 
entangling  emotional  condemnation 
with  scientific  disapproval  which 
has  prompted  the  editors  of  Harper's 
to  extend  him  the  space  ("Answer 
to  My  Critics,"  p.  51)  for  dealing 
with  objections  point  by  point— and 
to  ask  the  aid  of  Professor  Stewart  in 
raising  the  discussion  to  a  higher 
level  of  discourse  than  it  has  so  far 
enjoyed.  Up  to  now  Dr.  Velikovsky 
has  been  condemned  as  extrava- 
gantly unscientific,  but  almost  none 
of  his  critics  have  made  more  than 
casual  efforts  to  expose  what  they 
believe  to  be  grave  errors.  This  is 
the  job  to  which  Professor  Stewart 
addresses  himself. 

P  8c  O  inclines  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Velikovsky,  without  taking  sides, 
when  in  rebuttal  to  Professor  Stew- 
art (p.  63)  he  denies  that  his  theory 
is  merely  a  "revival"  of  catastrophist 
geology.  Readers  of  Charles  Coul- 
ston  Cillispie's  recent  Genesis  and 
Geology,  an  acute  and  lively  sum- 
mary of  the  science  in  the  days  be- 
fore Darwin,  will  realize  from  many 
quotations  like  those  we  have  repro- 
duced above  that  the  distinctions 
made  by  nineteenth-century  British 
scientists,  with  their  heavy  theo- 
logical overtones,  no  longer  pertain. 
Whether  or  not  Dr.  Velikovsky  suc- 
ceeds in  "reviving"  catastrophism, 
it  should  now  be  possible  for  us, 
in  a  world  which  widely  accepts 
the  empirical  basis  for  science, 
to  recognize  the  possibility  that 
"fruitful"  results  may  come  from 
unlikely  quarters.  Professor  Gillispie 
remarks  that,  looking  back,  we  can 
see  that  the  "catastrophists  actually 
accomplished  more  in  extending  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  than  uni- 
formitarians  did.  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  succeeded  in  identifying 
the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems 
of  the  Paleozoic.  .  .  ." 

John  quincy  stewart  has  been  asso- 
ciate professor  of  astronomical 
physics  at  Princeton  since  1927.  He 
is  the  author  (together  with  H.  N. 
Russell  and  R.  S.  Dugan)  of  Astron- 
omy, a  standard  text,  and  of  many 
contributions  to  research  results  in 
physics,  astronomy,  navigation,  me- 
teorology, and  demography.  In  1937 
he  organized  the  party  which  suc- 
cessfully observed,  from  a  ship  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  longest  mod- 
ern total  solar  eclipse   (more  than 


seven  minutes) .  In  recent  years  he 
has  devoted  a  major  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  development  of  a  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  the  falling  off 
of  social  influences  with  distance. 
"A  wide  variety  of  observed  social 
data,"  he  explained  in  a  General 
Electric  Science  Forum  over  Station 
WGY,  "are  given  rough  predicta- 
bility by  the  proposition  that  the  in- 
fluence of  people,  P  in  number,  at  a 
distance  d  miles  away,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  people 
divided  by  their  distance,  that  is  to 
P  divided  by  d."  This  interest  in 
"social  physics"  has  brought  him  in 
close  contact  with  a  number  of  au- 
thorities from  other  fields,  both  in 
the  physical  and  social  sciences. 

Immanuel  Velikovsky  might  now 
be  well  known,  except  that  the  up- 
roar over  Worlds  in  Collision  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  its 
author  ever  wrrote  anything  else. 
Just  to  set  the  record  straight,  he 
has  also  published  a  historical  novel 
in  Russian,  set  in  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  Medici,  written  in  the  Cau- 
casus in  1920-21  but  published  in 
Paris  in  1935,  and  some  professional 
papers  on  mental  health  and  disease. 
In  one  of  them  (1930)  he  antici- 
pated the  electro-encephalic  changes 
in  epileptics,  and  in  another  (1941) 
he  analyzed  Freud's  own  dreams.  In 
1948,  under  the  name  "Observer," 
he  wrote  a  series  of  fifty  columns  ©n 
Middle  Eastern  politics  for  the  New 
York  Post. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Veli- 
kovsky's  next  book,  Ages  in  Chaos, 
which  Doubleday  will  publish  later 
in  the  year,  will  not  stir  up  so  vio- 
lent a  reaction  as  his  first.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  most  authoritative 
opinion  so  far  available  indicates 
that  it  will.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer, 
head  of  the  department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  History  and  Curator 
of  the  Semitic  Museum  at  Harvard, 
read  the  book  in  1949.  "Dr.  Velikov- 
sky," he  wrote,  "discloses  immense 
erudition  and  extraordinary  inge- 
nuity. He  writes  well  and  documents 
all  his  statements  with  the  original 
sources.  His  conclusions  are  amaz- 
ing, unheard-of,  revolutionary,  sen- 
sational. If  his  findings  are  accepted 
by  historians,  all  present  histories 
for  the  period  before  Alexander  the 
Great  must  be  discarded,  and  com- 
pletely rewritten.  11  Dr.  Velikovsky 
is  right,  this  volume  is  the  greatest 
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contribution  to  the  investigation  of 
ancient  times  ever  written." 

That  many  reviewers  and  readers 
will  declare  that  Dr.  Velikovsky  is 
overwhelmingly  wrong  seems  inevit- 
able. But  at  least  we  may  hope  that 
those  who  repudiate  his  historical 
theory  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine it  carefully  before  denounc- 
ing it. 

Film  Fun 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  things 
about  Hollywood's  movies  is  that 
people  here  and  abroad  go  on  liking 
them  although  almost  nobody,  here 
or  abroad,  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  them.  Even  some  Hollywood 
producers  and  directors  have  formed 
the  habit  of  returning  from  Europe 
with  headline-making  warnings  to 
their  brethren  about  the  distasteful 
frivolity  of  American  movies.  Holly- 
wood should  make  adult  pictures,  as 
the  French  and  Italians  do,  because 
Europeans  like  adult  films  and 
Americans  ought  to,  if  they  don't, 
and  they  probably  do  if  there  are 
any  available.  And  meanwhile  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  alike  stay 
away  from  the  "adult"  films  in 
droves. 

It  is  with  this  curious  problem— 
especially  as  it  concerns  American 
audiences— that  Arthur  L.  Mayer 
deals  in  "Myths  and  the  Movies"  (p. 
71)  .  Mr.  Mayer  may  be  presumed 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
because  he  has  been  in  the  motion 
picture  business  (as  he  once  put  it) 
"ever  since  he  recuperated  from  the 
blighting  cultural  effects  of  four 
years  at  Harvard,"  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1907. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  check  up  on 
-  Mr.  Mayer's  early  experiences 
in  the  industry  will  find  a  colorful— 
and  possibly  reliable— account  in  a 
piece  of  his  called  "Premature  Obit- 
uary" which  we  published  in  July 
1')]  I.  Most  Harvard  men  would,  we 
should  think,  gladly  trade  their  four 
years  of  frustrated  combat  with  the 
Cambridge  police  for  even  a  vicari- 
ous share  in  Mr.  Mayer's  adventures 
with  Balaban  and  Katz,  the  great 
(and  fantastic)  movie  theater  op- 
erators in  the  Midwest,  and  with 
Jules  Rubens,  whose  manner  of  ac- 
quiring independent  theaters  and 
building  them  into  a  highly  profit- 
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selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  vour  demands. 
Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement.  Guidance  Director. 
Harper's  Magazine,  49  K.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


able  circuit  was  at  least  ingenious, 
if  not  altogether  gentlemanly. 

From  1933  to  1948  Mr.  Mayer  op- 
erated the  Rialto  Theater  in  New 
York,  and  also  in  1933  he  became 
president  of  the  Mayer-Burstyn  Film 
Corporation  which  imported  such 
films  as  "Open  City,"  "Paisan," 
"The  Bicycle  Thief,"  and  "Seven 
Days  to  Noon."  During  the  war,  as 
personal  representative  of  Basil 
O'Connor,  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  as  film  consult- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  vis- 
ited all  the  theaters  of  war.  He  has 
served  as  a  film  adviser  to  agencies  of 
the  most  diverse  character,  from 
ECA  to  the  Birth  Control  Associa- 
tion, and  from  the  State  Department 
to  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Last  year  he  served  as  chief 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Branch  of 
Military  Government  in  Germany, 
and  upon  his  return  to  this  country 
became  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Or- 
ganizations. 

Checks  and  Balances 

•  ••In  the  leading  article  in 
Harper's  last  month,  James  Reston 
took  up  the  question  of  "Why  We 
Irritate  Our  Allies."  There  are 
some  unhappy  features  in  the  pic- 
ture he  painted  of  the  moves  of  "sud- 
den diplomacy"  which  frequently 
give  nations  friendly  to  us  the  jitters. 
One  reason— in  addition  to  technical 
difficulties  within  the  governmental 
agencies  responsible  for  dreaming 
up  and  carrying  out  our  foreign 
policy— is  a  lack  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  our  officials  and  political  in- 
stitutions. But,  Mr.  Reston  empha- 
sized, "The  remarkable  thing,  on 
the  whole,  is  not  that  we  do  so  badly 
but  that  we  do  as  well  as  we  do.  The 
British  had  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  which  to  adjust  their 
education,  their  institutions,  and 
their  mentality  to  the  leadership  of 
the  nations.  We  have  had  about  a 
decade.  .  .  ." 

In  "Mr.  Truman's  Politburo" 
(p.  29)  John  Fischer  sketches  the 
persons  and  methods  of  the  young 
and  little-known  organization  which 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  designing 
United  States  foreign  policy.  The 
National  Security  Council,  of  course, 
is  subject,  like  all  agencies  of  the 
government,  to  the  harassment  of 
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our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
Its  best  laid  schemes  gang  aft  a-gley, 
for  example,  in  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House;  and  they  are  likely— as 
we  have  recently  been  seeing— to  be 
targets  for  political  brickbats  from 
all  over.  Nevertheless,  this  little 
group  of  men  are  at  work  night  and 
day,  and  what  looks  like  "sudden 
diplomacy"  is  often  not  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  Harper's  Magazine,  and  was 
formerly  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
foreign  correspondent.  From  1937 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  served 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion. He  has  traveled,  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  a  reporter,  and  a  govern- 
ment official  in  Britain,  Europe, 
Russia,  and  India,  and  is-  the  author 
of  Why  They  Behave  hike  Russians. 
He  is  now  editor  in  chief  of  general 
books  at  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  is 
at  work  on  a  book  about  American 
foreign  policy. 

•  ••Nigel  Balchin,  who  contributes 
a  very  short  story  of  no  political 
significance  in  this  number,  has  him- 
self participated  in  civil  and  military 
service  for  Britain  and  written  sev- 
eral novels  which  deal  with  current 
governmental  problems.  "Sawing 
the  Lady  in  Half"  (p.  46)  is  a  trick 
of  fiction  which  seems  as  easy  as 
lying,  but,  for  all  we  know,  it  may 
have  cost  the  author  many  laborious 
hours. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Balchin  went 
from  the  Army,  in  which  he  enlisted 
in  1941,  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Army  Coun- 
cil. His  training  in  science  was  ob- 
tained at  Cambridge,  where  Mr. 
Balchin  was  an  exhibitioner  and 
prizeman  of  his  college  (Peterhouse) 
in  natural  science.  He  took  first 
class  honors  in  the  natural  science 
tripos,  and  alter  leaving  Cambridge 
became  an  industrial  consultant  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology.  He  wrote 
short  stories  and  worked  on  plays  as 
an  undergraduate  and  has  continued 
to  write  along  with  his  jobs  ever 
since.  His  satire  on  modern  business 
methods,  How  to  Run  a  Bassoon 
Factory,  was  first  published  in 
Punch.  His  novels  reflect  his  varied 
interests— from   government  policy- 
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making  to  psychiatry  and  science  for 
political  ends.  Those  best  known  in 
the  United  States  are  The  Small 

Back  Room,  Mine  Own  Executioner 
(which  was  seen  here  as  a  movie) , 
and  JVho  Is  My  Neighbor?  (brought 
out  last  year  by  Houghton  Mifflin) . 

The  suave  drawings  of  "Sawing 
the  Lady  in  Half"  were  made  by 
Bob  Cato,  a  free-lance  art  director. 
He  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  is 
still  in  his  twenties,  spends  "as  much 
time  as  humanly  possible  painting." 

•  ••"Of  the  many  kinds  of  madness 
that  afflict  our  age  none  is  more 
curious  and  remarkable  than  the 
universal  passion  for  figures,"  wrote 
C.  Hartley  Grattan  in  Harper's 
Magazine  (April  1950).  "We  live 
in  a  wilderness  of  statistical  magni- 
tudes, lurching  onward  from  mil- 
lions to  billions  to  trillions,  fortify- 
ing our  illusions  and  giving  reality 
to  our  fears  with  charts  and  tables, 
graphs  and  equations."  While  we 
Americans,  Mr.  Grattan  continued, 
are  the  "greatest  figure-mongers  of 
them  all,"  the  Russians  systemati- 
cally conceal  the  figures  about  them- 
selves. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
American  figure-mongers'  satisfying 
their  appetite  for  statistics  about 
Russian  resources  are,  therefore, 
manifold,  and  any  American  who 
undertakes  to  work  on  the  jigsaw 
will  get  more  hindrance  than  help 
from  Russian  sources.  Randolph 
Leigh,  whose  "What  the  Russians 
Need  for  War"  (p.  78)  clearly 
demonstrates  the  author's  enjoyment 
of  figures,  knows  better  than  most 
people  the  truth  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
skeptical  conclusions  about  estimates 
of  Russian  power.  As  a  reading  of 
his  article  will  show— and  as  the  am- 
plified source-references  which  he 
supplied  to  the  editors  further 
demonstrated— Colonel  Leigh's  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  observations 
of  many  persons  independent  of 
Soviet  influence— such  as  officers  con- 
nected with  Lend-Lease  operations, 
earlier  geological  surveys,  Russian 
escapees,  and  American  experts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  sent  dozens  of  men  into  Rus- 
sia in  the  years  before  1946. 

Colonel  Leigh  is  author  of  the 
official  over-all  history  of  the 
supply  side  of  U.S.  Army  operations 
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in  the  European  Theater  during  the 
second  world  war.  His  book,  origi- 
nally called  American  Enterprise  in 
Europe,  has  been  issued  in  more 
than  a  million  copies  in  several  edi- 
tions and  four  languages;  the  In- 
fantry Journal  published  it  in  this 
country  as  48,000,000  Tons  to  Eisen- 
hower. A  pirated  Russian  version 
has  been  used  in  some  Soviet  officer- 
training  courses.  After  finishing  the 
book,  Colonel  Leigh,  who  was  three 
times  in  action  and  received  the 
Bronze  Star  and  Croix  de  Guerre, 
went  into  sixteen  countries  gather- 
ing information  on  problems  of  sup- 
ply and,   indirectly,  tactics.  Since 

1947  he  has  been  a  civilian,  though 
he  was  recalled  by  Military  Intelli- 
gence   to   temporary   duty  during 

1948  to  do  special  work  on  Russia. 

A  Tennessee  -  born  Virginian, 
Colonel  Leigh  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  the  South  and  took 
a  master's  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. His  early  career  was  in  news- 
paper work— as  publisher  of  two 
Wyoming  papers  and  as  editorial 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
the  early  twenties.  He  was  organizer 
and  director  of  national  and  inter- 
national oratorical  contests,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  books,  includ- 
ing Conscript  Europe  (1938)  and 
Forgotten  Waters  (1941) . 

•  ••"If  you  want  my  advice  about 
writing  a  college  novel,"  a  brutal 
publisher  once  told  a  would-be  au- 
thor, "here  it  is.  Don't  write  it." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because,  if  the  campus  situation 
is    so   deadly    unbearable,  there's 
nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  the  I 
hero  from  leaving  it." 

"Windfall  for  Whitford"  (p.  8.°,) 
is  a  piece  of  fiction  about  college  life 
which,  in  its  own  way,  recognizes 
this  indisputable,  if  rather  condes- 
cending, piece  of  sagacity.  The 
author,  Lozvry  Charles  Wimberly, 
has  known  many  professors  and 
students  in  more  than  three  decades 
of  teaching  English.  In  his  current 
courses  in  creative  writing  and  seven- 
teenth-century literature,  he  lias  un- 
doubtedly explored  the  question  of 
whether  college  life  is  appropriate 
ground  for  fiction.  He  is  besides  an 
editor  and  writer  of  fiction  and 
criticism  for  general,  scholarly,  and 
"little"  publications.  "Windfall  for 
Whitford"   might   be   his  indirect 
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comment  on  that  publisher's  dogma. 

Mr.  Wimberly  was  born  in 
Plaquemine,  Louisiana,  moved 
North  at  an  early  age,  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  Midwest,  much 
of  it  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  graduated  and,  in 
1925,  received  his  Ph.D.  He  has 
been  professor  of  English  for  some 
time,  is  author  of  works  on  folklore 
and  British  balladry,  and  has  con- 
tributed stories  and  articles  to  many 
magazines— including  three  before 
"Windfall  for  Whitford"  in  Har- 
per's. He  is  editor  and  co-editor  of 
many  anthologies,  among  them 
Prairie  Schooner,  Caravan,  Mid- 
Country,  and  Famous  Cats  of  Fairy- 
land. For  over  twenty  years  he  has 
edited  the  literary  quarterly,  Prairie 
Schooner. 

The  illustrations  for  Mr.  Wim- 
berly's  story  were  made  by  Anthony 
Saris,  whose  work  is  new  to  Harper's. 
He  studied  at  Pratt  Institute,  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  and  the  New 
School  in  New  York,  and  has  done 
art  work  for  Collier's  and  other  mag- 
azines, and  for  pharmaceutical  firms. 
Water  color  is  his  specialty  when  he 
has  time  for  it,  and  he  calls  himself 
a  "Sunday  painter." 

•  ••In  our  March  issue  of  last  year 
we  ran  an  article  by  Albert  L. 
Warner  called  "The  Chaos  of  Con- 
gress." As  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
chief  of  their  Washington  bureau 
for  many  years,  and  subsequently  as 
news  commentator  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  he  was  just 
the  man  to  make  literary  order  of 
the  Congressional  confusion.  In  his 
current  article,  "How  the  Korea  De- 
cision Was  Made"  (p.  99)  ,  he  ap- 
plies the  same  technique  of  clarifica- 
tion to  those  five  fateful  days  of  de- 
cision in  June  a  year  ago  when  our 
Korean  policy  was  formulated.  In 
untangling  who  said  what  to  whom 
and  when  in  Washington  and  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  calculating 
the  reactions  here  and  abroad,  he 
talked  to  top  people  in  the  Slate  and 
Defense  Departments  and  to  others 
close  to  the  White  House  durin" 
those  trying  hours. 

He  is  now  commentator  on 
foreign  and  military  affairs  for 
National  Broadcasting  Company; 
this  assignment,  he  says  "brings 
me  back  to  the  network  on  which 
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as  an  Army  colonel  in  the  last  war 
I  used  to  mastermind  the  military 
developments  of  the  week  on  the 
Army  Hour.  I  am  presently  on  the 
Three  Star  Extra  program." 

•  ••When  we  asked  Robert  Brittaiti 
for  information  about  himself  he 
answered  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
his  poem,  "Three  Wishes  for  a 
Yearling"  (p.  45)  .  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  written  for  his  older  boy  who 
is  now  no  yearling  but  very  nearly 
three  years  old.  It  is  being  set  to 
music  by  a  local  composer  in  Berke- 
ley, California,  where  he  lives,  and 
he  has  a  request  for  permission  to 
read  it  on  a  radio  program.  We  are 
happy  to  report  that  another  poem 
of  his  which  we  published,  "Autumn 
Has  Not  Her  Smile,"  was  reprinted 
in  Poetry  Awards,  19^0. 

Besides  being  a  poet  who  has  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  (as  well  as  many 
other  places)  off  and  on  since  her 
first  poem,  "Faith,"  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember 1916,  Hortense  Flexner  has 
written  several  books  for  children 
and  is  well  known  as  a  teacher  of 
wrriting  and  fiction  at  Sarah  Law- 
rence College  in  Bronxville,  New 
York.  The  proofs  of  "Memory  Les- 
son" (p.  50)  were  returned  from 
Mexico  where  she  and  her  husband 
were  traveling  last  winter. 

After  Sylvia  Stuffings  finished  at 
Bryn  Mawr  (we  published  several 
of  her  poems  while  she  was  still  a 
student  there)  she  went  to  Paris  to 
study*  on  a  French  Government 
scholarship.  From  "Cafard"  (p.  77) 
it  is  obvious  that  she  has  never  quite 
recovered  from  her  year  in  France. 
Indeed  she  says  that  this  was  written 
when  she  sat  down  to  write  a  long- 
overdue  letter  to  some  French 
friends.  Out  of  the  typewriter  came 
not  a  letter  but  this  poem.  Miss 
Stallings  is  now  assistant  to  Lewis 
Gannett  on  the  book  page  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Georgie  Starbuck  Galbraith 
(Mrs.)  who  writes  "Salute"  (p.  82) 
has  been  living  by  her  pen  since 
1941  when  she  sold  her  first  poem. 
She  has  sold  her  work  to  many  na- 
tionally known  magazines  and  some 
of  it  has  been  reprinted  in  England. 
She  lives  in  Bakersfield,  California, 
and  says  that  except  for  one  year  in 
a  department  store,  writing  is  the 
only  gainful  occupation  she  has 
ever  had. 


Fun  is  informal  at  Canadian  National's  Minaki 
Lodge  ...  swimming  -  and  -  sunning  by  the  lake, 
dancing  and  movies,  boating  and  fishing  parties, 
canoeing  .  .  .  Spruce  and  pine  border  the  fairways 
of  its  well-kept  golf  course.  Cuisine  and  service  at 
Minaki  Lodge  reveal  Canadian  National's  master- 
touch.  Accommodation  for  185  persons.  Opens 
June  24.  From  S8.00  minimum,  including  meals. 


Find  out  about  Canada's  10  top 
Maple  Leaf  vacations. 


1.  Across  Canada. 

2.  Alaska  Cruise. 

3.  British  Columbia. 

4.  Eastern  Cities 
and  Laurentians. 

5.  Hudson  Bay  and 
Winnipeg. 

6.  Jasper  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies 


7.  Minaki  (Lake 
of  the  Woods). 

8.  Ontario  Highlands. 

Provinces 
by  the  Sea. 

10-  Romantic  French 
Canada  (Gaspe 
and  the  Saguenay). 


a  Maple  Leaf  Vacation  in  Canada's  ISorthuoods! 


W oods  and  water  . . .  and  wonderful  fishing 

.One  of  Canada's 

10  Top  Vacations! 
Get  away  into  Ontario's  lake  country  for  a  real  outdoor  vaca- 
tion. Here  you  can  have  a  whole  lake  to  yourself.  Bass  and 
muskies,  trout,  pike  and  walleyes  hit  hard  in  these  northern 
waters.  Delightful  resorts  and  fishing  camps.  Expert  guides. 
Canadian  National's  maple  leaf  TOi'RS  (non-escorted)  outline 
routes,  days,  dollars  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  needs.  Visit 
or  write  our  nearest  office  listed  below,*  or  your  Travel  Agent. 


Canadian 
National 

Railways 


StUVING  All  10  PKOVINCIS  OF  CANADA 


•Canadian  National  Roilways  offices  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicogo,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Flint,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  lo 
Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Me.,  Son  Francisco,  Seottle,  St 
Louis,  Washington,  D  C.  In  Canada,  360  McGill  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 


LETTERS 


Mr.  Hoyle  s  Universe — 

To  the  Editors: 

While  most  of  us  can  only  sit 
mute  at  Professor  Hoyle's  feet  re- 
garding "The  Expanding  Universe" 
(April) ,  the  humblest  layman  might 
venture  to  take  him  to  task  when  he 
steps  into  religion. 

He  asks  if  "it  was  given  to  the 
Hebrews  to  understand  mysteries 
far  deeper  than  anything  we  can 
comprehend,  when  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  were  completely  ignorant 
of  many  matters  that  seem  common- 
place to  us."  I  suggest  that  an 
answer  to  this  is  contained  in  his 
own  two  words  "seem  common- 
place." Science— and  here  one  can 
speak  dogmatically— has  in  fact 
made  nothing  commonplace.  In- 
deed, how  much  of  our  science,  as 
changing  as  it  is  relative,  may  not 
actually  be  a  using-up  of  wonder  or 
mystery;  a  sort  of  elaborated  ignor- 
ance? 

Professor  Hoyle  maintains,  cate- 
gorically, that  the  Christian  sense 
of  security  is  illusory.  How  does  he 
know?  All  he  is  saying  is  that  his 
own  sense  of  insecurity  is  real.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  statement  that, 
as  for  him,  there  weren't  enough 
miracles  to  believe  in,  merely  hu- 
morous. Today  I  wonder,  and  pro- 
gressively wonder. 

A.  E.  Johnson 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Hoyle  himself  has  proved 
to  be  as  amazing  as  his  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  course  of  his  final  ar- 
ticle. .  .  . 

Mr.  Hoyle  would  have  us  under- 
stand that  the  "New  Cosmology" 
(in  his  account  of  which  his  own 
role  figures  frequently)  extends  "far 
beyond"  the  system-of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. In  fact,  the  author  thinks  thai 
if  he  could  describe  his  cosmology 


to  Sir  Isaac  "it  would  have  ...  a 
shattering  effect  on"  the  latter.  But 
the  cosmology  of  five  hundred  years 
hence  (twice  the  period  since  New- 
ton) is  not  going  to  have  any  such 
"shattering  effect"  on  Mr.  Hoyle. 
.  .  .  He  has  the  temerity  to  "doubt" 
that  his  cosmology— presumably  in- 
cluding the  unexplained  revelation 
that  "created  matter  does  not  come 
from  anywhere"— will  undergo  any 
basic  change  or  amplification  dur- 
ing the  next  five  centuries. 

The  article  thus  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  young  professional  declar- 
ing that  the  work  of  the  greatest 
genius  among  his  predecessors  is 
largely  outdated  but  stating  blandly 
that  the  achievement  of  his  own  day, 
in  which  he  himself  claims  a  large 
part,  will  endure  twice  as  long  with 
no  major  alteration.  .  .  . 

William  H.  Schiede 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

To  the  Editors: 

.  .  .  When  Mr.  Hoyle  talks  about 
the  galaxies  I  can  listen  all  day. 
And  I  was  glad  to  see  what  he  did  to 
some  medieval  theologies  at  the  end 
of  the  last  article.  But  like  many 
thoughtful  men  who  have  specialized 
in  a  particular  field  of  science,  Mr. 
Hoyle  seems  to  have  only  a  smat- 
tering of  information  about  Chris- 
tianity. In  large  sections  of  organ- 
ized Christianity  there  has  been  rapid 
development  of  thought  and  theory 
during  the  past  seventy-five  years. .  .  . 

I  would  certainly  not  dismiss  the 
science  of  today  on  the  basis  that  the 
Middle  Ages  produced  its  alchemists. 
Why  judge  all  Christianity  on  the 
basis  that  some  of  its  adherents  still 
insist  upon  a  theology  dating  from 
the  Middle  Ages? 

Louis  F.  Presnall,  Minister 
Hurley  Union  Church 
Hurley,  N.  M. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  suppose  Mr.  Hoyle  fully  expe  cts 
the  clergy  to  disagree  with  his  con- 


clusions at  the  end  of  the  final  in- 
stallment of  "The  Nature  of  the 
Universe."  ...  Is  not  Mr.  Hoyle 
stepping  out  of  his  field  as  an  astron- 
omer and  physicist  when  he  pre- 
sumes to  use  the  word  "illusory"  of 
that  which  profoundly  wise  and 
good  men  have  testified  to  in  every 
age?  We  are  interested  in  his 
theories  about  the  formation  and 
size  of  the  universe,  but  I  challenge 
his  authority  to  pronounce  meta- 
physically—especially when  he  gives 
away  his  ignorance  of  the  very  thing 
he  dismisses  in  a  few  sentences. 

Benjamin  Minifie,  Rector 

Grace  Church 

Orange,  N.  J. 

To  the  Editors: 

Hoyle  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
when  he  leaps  from  the  intellectual 
supernova  of  cosmology  into  philos- 
ophy and  religion  (a  jump  which 
Albert  Einstein  scrupulously  avoids) , 
flings  a  whale  of  a  challenge  at  us 
religious  Jonahs. 

My  humble  retort  is  a  single  pass- 
age from  Jewish  tradition  bearing 
upon  his  dreaded  "eternity  oi  frus- 
tration." 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  Bera- 
chot  (Benedictions)  folio  17a  says: 
"It  was  a  favorite  teaching  of  Rab 
(Rabbi  Abba  Arika,  3rd  Century) 
'Not  like  this  world  is  the  world  to 
come.  In  the  world  to  come  there  is 
neither  eating  nor  drinking;  no  pro- 
creation of  children  or  business 
1 1  ansae  lions;  no  envy  or  hatred  or 
rivalry;  the  righteous  sit  enthroned, 
their  crowns  (of  Torah— knowledge 
and  thought)  on  their  heads,  and 
enjoy  the  nourishment  flowing  from 
the  effulgence  of  the  Shekinah  (the 
divine  inspiration— the  supreme  in- 
telligence) .'  " 

Now  that  isn't  so  bad,  is  it?  A 
fellow  could  ask  for  more  than  300 
years  of  that,  couldn't  he?  .  .  . 
Ely  E.  Pilchik,  Rabbi 
Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun 
Newark,  N.  J. 


LETTERS 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  read  the  final  part  of 
Mr.  Fred  Hoyle's  "The  Nature  of 
the  Universe."  ...  In  this  period  of 
ideological  conflict  it  seems  signifi- 
cant that  a  scientist  .  .  .  should  take 
such  a  positive  and  uncompromising 
position  in  regard  to  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  of  man's  relation  to  the 
universe.  It  seems  even  more  signifi- 
cant that  while  Mr.  Hoyle  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  traditional  theology 
...  he  is  also  in  opposition  to  the 
tendency  of  materialism  to  reduce 
all  phenomena  to  completely  phys- 
ical terms.  .  .  . 

This  is  significant  because  it  shows 
that  scientists  .  .  .  have  begun  to 
follow  a  "golden  mean"  between 
theology  and  materialism.  In  phil- 
osophical terms  this  "golden  mean" 
is  known  variously  as  naturalism  or 
humanism.  .  .  . 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Hoyle's 
work  is  this:  in  popularizing  his  sci- 
ence he  has  also  "humanized"  it. 

Bill  Smith 
Altheimer,  Ark. 

Soda  Pop  for  Patriots — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  much  disgusted,  but  kept 
silence,  when,  a  year  or  so  ago,  Ber- 
nard DeVoto  could  find  nothing  bet- 
ter to  write  about  in  your  December 
(Christmas)  number  than  the  prop- 
er composition  of  a  cocktail. 

Now,  in  "Whiskey  Is  for  Patriots" 
(April) ,  he  comes  along  with  the 
most  nauseating  glorification  of  fron- 
tier crudities  and  present-day  bar- 
barities in  the  use  of  intoxicants  that 
the  pages  of  any  respectable  maga- 
zine were  ever  disgraced  with. 

Why  didn't  he  show  us  the  very 
great  benefits  done  by  intoxicants  to 
our  country  at  Yalta  and  Tehran? 

It  is  unpardonable  that,  in  times 
when  dreadful  decisions  are  too  of- 
ten being  made  by  half-drunk  poli- 
ticians, he  should  actually  applaud 
this  idiotic  drinking  as  patriotic.  .  .  . 
J.  B.  Ely 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  DeVoto  drinks  a  very  literate 
whiskey.  Do  you  think  he  could  be 
parted  from  half  a  bottle  of  the  stuff 
that  wrote  the  "Easy  Chair"  this 
month? 


(Jp...  Up..Mpi 


/ 


OUR  REPUTATION  SEEMS 
TO  GROW  EVERY  DAY,  g\, 
WHITEYI"  Mjf 


'YES,  BLACKIE,  MORE  AMD  MORE 
DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  ARE 
ENJOYING  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
SCOTCH.  ITS  QUALITY  AND 
CHARACTER  NEVER  CHANGE*" 

BLACK  ft  WHITE 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y 
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!-  VACATION  IN 


UNO- 


for  HOLIDAY  LUXURY 

RENT  A  NEW  CAR 

Drive  Yourself 


COME  TO  NEW  ENGLAND  by  plane 
or  train  —  rent  a  car  here.  It's  really 
the  only  way  to  take  a  vacation.  In- 
formation or  reservations  from  your 
ticket  agent,  or  write  — 


R.  S. 


ROBIE, 


INC. 


Motor  Mart,  Boston,  Mass. 
40  offices  in  New  England 


Write  for  booklet,  "Flagship  Auto  Tours." 


The  LODCE  4  Smugglers' Notch 


At  the  Foot  of  Vermont's  Highest  Mountain 

A  vacationland  complete,  'midst  Vermont's  love- 
liest views.  All  sports.  Modern.  Spacious  public 
rooms.  A  superior  cuisine.  Cocktail  lounge.  En- 
tertainment. Aerial  chair  lift,  auto  road  to  4,390- 
ft.  summit.  Write  for  folders,  rates,  reservations, 
or  tel.  Stowe  21. 


Shaded  individual  cottages 
in  the  Green  Mountains. 
Quiet  and  restful. 
MAY  1-OCT.  15 

$7-$9  a  day  with  meals 

Recommended  by  Duncan  nines 
Erica  &  Bob  Adams  BRANDON  14,  Vt. 


ounf  Kiheo 


Maine'*  Newest 
Moj+  COMPLETE  Roort  Hotel 
on  Beouiiful  Moosehead  Lake 

Secluded  as  the  biff  Maine  woods 
yet  as  nicely  appointed  as  the 
finest  home.  Every  facility  for 
recreation  —  swimming,  private 
golf  course,  tennis,  fabulous  fish- 
ing. Excellent  food,  cocktail 
lounge,  friendly  social  life,  pollen- 
free  air.  Also  housekeeping  and 
non-housekeeping  cottages. 

Mid  June  to  Mid  Sept. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder 
Geo.   H.   Bliss,  Mgr. 
The  Mount  Kineo 

Kineo,  Maine 


The  advertisers  on  these  pages 
invite  your  investigation  and  inquiry. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  write  for  any  of  the 
descriptive  literature,  maps  and  infor- 
mation offered.  There  is  no  obligation. 


)f  ^        This  Summer— 
jAS^^^l   Send  your  youngster 
to  camp  while  you  enjoy  your  Vacation 

DO  NOT  DELAY  the  selection  of  a  summer  camp  for  your  boy  or  girl.  Hasty 
decisions  are  likely  to  be  regretted  later.  You  will  find  suggestions  among  the 
announcements  contained  in  the  Camp  Section  of  this  issue.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  additional  information  and  send  you  booklets.  Address 

Camp  Information  Bureau 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE         49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


LETTERS 

As  a  frontiersman  the  Tribune 
tower  haunts  the  view  from  my 
window.  I  could  use  it,  and  by  his 
thesis  may  deserve  it. 

Leslie  H.  Gould,  M.D. 
Chicago,  111. 

To  the  Editors: 

.  .  .  What  a  solace  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  current  wild  alarums  to 
know  that  we  have  right  here  at 
home  not  only  the  Breakfast  of 
Champions  but  also  the  Potation  of 
Patriots!  And  to  be  assured  that 
this  boon  is  not  only  for  Men  of  Dis- 
tinction but  can  be  had  by  you  and 
me  and  even  by  Bill  over  there  in 
the  corner.  Now  let's  see  Stalin  try 
to  do  something  with  that  one.  .  .  . 

J.  T.  Hunter 
Peoria,  111. 

Wh  o  5  Isola tion  ist  ? — 


To  the  Editors: 

Lubell's  article  in  the  April  Har- 
per's ("Who  Votes  Isolationist  and 
Why")  was  an  astounding  mixture 
of  fantasy  and  prejudice.  You  de- 
serve much  credit  for  your  courage 
in  revealing  this  classical  example 
of  racial  prejudice  camouflaged  as  a 
scientific  survey  paid  for  by  a  Foun- 
dation established  in  1925  "to  ad- 
vance human  achievement"  and  "to 
enrich  human  life  by  aiding  in  the 
cultivation  of  beauty  and  taste." 

Lubell  either  states  or  implies  that 
"isolationists"  are  mostly  German 
farmers  in  the  "culturally  isolated" 
prairie  states  who  "lack  interest  in 
education";  oppose  Democratic  wars; 
"harp  upon  the  alleged  mistakes  of 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam";  back 
"Republican  obstructionism  on  for- 
eign policy";  and  represent  "a  siz- 
able body  of  voters  with  known  prej- 
udices." This  definition  is  far  too 
limited. 

Why  attribute  prejudice  to  this 
small  group  of  citizens  when  almost 
half  the  population  display  similar 
Im  liefs  and  characteristics?  As  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  I  resent  his  de- 
rogatory innuendo  concerning  Mc- 
Carthy's "crudeness,"  his  use  of  a 
Catholic  priest  to  stab  Taft  as  "un- 
just," and  his  subtle  allusion  to 
Alger  Hiss  as  a  symbol  of  Republi- 
can prejudice.  His  handling  of  in- 
formation is  base  and  unscientific. 

Ray  Mars  Simpson 
Evanston,  111. 


LETTERS 

Curses! — 

To  the  Editors: 

Re:  David  McCord's  "Symme- 
tries" [April  1951]: 

David  McCord,  playful  as  an  otter, 
Evolves  a  neatly  balanced  teeter- 
totter  :  tauter 
Than  ever.  Thus  the  knave'd  make 

ord- 
inary versers  evirse  David  McCord! 

Margaret  Beidler 
Eastern,  Pa. 

To  the  Editors: 

Re:  "Tale  for  a  Deaf  Ear"  [April 
1951]: 
Drop  dead— twice! 

L.  E.  Hutton 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Your  Land  and  Mine — 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  March  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  Mr.  DeVoto  calls  on  me, 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  for  a  flat  declaration 
that  I  do  not  favor  certain  proposed 
legislation  on  the  administration  of 
Western  grazing  lands. 

No  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  including  my- 
self, has  been  assisting  or  encour- 
aging the  stockmen  in  any  way,  in 
the  drafting  of  any  such  proposed 
legislation  as  Mr.  DeVoto  discusses. 
Whatever  the  stockmen  are  doing, 
they  are  doing  by  themselves.  When, 
or  if,  their  proposals  become  definite 
and  are  embodied  in  a  bill  before 
the  Congress,  this  agency  will,  no 
doubt,  as  is  customary,  be  called  up- 
on to  consider  various  matters  in- 
cluded in  such  a  bill.  Until  then,  it 
is  premature  to  reach  a  final  judg- 
ment on  the  merit  of  pending  pro- 
posals. Mr.  DeVoto  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  there  have  been  nu- 
merous revisions  in  the  discussion 
draft  of  the  bill  which  was  first  made 
public  some  months  ago. 

Because  of  Mr.  DeVoto's  leading 
position  as  a  conservation  writer,  I 
am  shocked  at  the  numerous  errors 
and  misleading  statements  in  his 
article.  He  is  either  grossly  misin- 
formed about  matters  on  which  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  become 
well-informed  or  he  lias  allowed 
himself  to  become  seriously  biased. 
Because  he  has  the  opportunity  of 


TWS  YM-  VACATION  IN 


LAND- 


for  Complete  Vacation  Information,  Write  to 


New  England  Council,  103 1  StatlerBldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


leniu  c^^ntt 

"NAHANT,  MASS. 

A  gracious  summer  home  for  those  who  appreciate 
the  finer  things  in  life.  Restful  surroundings.  Tra- 
ditionally fine  meals.  Near  sandy  bathing  beaches, 
within  pleasant  driving  distance  of  many  historical 
points  of  interest. 

For  folder,  reservations  write 

Kenneth  H.  Thompson,  Manager 


The  LOOKOUT  •  OGUNQUIT  CLUB 

Open  Jane  22  to  September  8 

Beautifully  located,  delightful  seaside  resort 
Write  for  reservations  or  literature. 
H.  L.  and  M.  H.  MERRILL 

^  OGUNQUIT,  MAINE  / 


SCENIC  Mountain  INN 
on  Moosehead  Lake 

•  Golf  Course  •  Motor  taunch 

•  Fishing  thrills*  All  Sports 

•  Dancing        •  Cocktail  Lounge 

•  Picnics  •  NO  HAY  FEVER 

K.  Y.  OFFICE:  R.  F.  Warner,  Tel.  JU  dson  6-5500 

Send  for  The  Sheridans 

Picture  Folder  Greenville  Jet.,  Maine 


Nestled  neath  Monadnock  Mt. 

A  quiet  country  resort  catering  to  the  discrimi- 
nating. Relaxation,  good  food,  comfort.  $40- 
$85  weekly  with  meals.  Season  late  May 
thru  Oct. 

Tel.  119       George  R.  Austcrniaitn,  Mgr. 
JAFFREY  6,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


COME  TO  CAPE  COD! 

Chatham  Bars  Inn 

AND  COTTAGES 

CHATHAM,  MASS. 

•Jutting  into  the  Atlantic 
on  the  ocean-bound  el- 
bow of  Cape  Cod  stands  the 
Chatham  Bars  Inn,  one  of  New 
England's  loveliest  summer  re- 
sorts. Here  is  Cape  Cod  at  its 
flavorful  best  .  .  .  tide-free  or 
surf  bathing,  private  golf,  ten- 
nis, fishing  and  sailing ;  and 
minutes  away  lie  picturesque 
and  historic  attractions.  Meals 
are  unforgettable!  Ever  tasted 
a  Cape  dinner  or  participated 
in  a  real  clambake  ?  Rates  from 
$15  (with  all  meals).  Non- 
housekeeping  cottages  avail- 
able. 

For  Booklet  "H"  Address 
Mr.  Harvey  Grant 
CHATHAM  BARS  INN. 
CHATHAM,  MASS. 


For  new  color  folder  and  m;ip, 
write  Treadway  Inns 
Williamstown  5,  Mass. 


THE 


LENOX,  MASS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  THREE 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO   THE  PUBLIC 


C.  D 


THE  PINES 

A  Garden  Seaside  Resort 
on  Cape  Cod's  South  Shore 

This  comfortable,  informal  hotel  with  its  spaci- 
ous non- housekeeping  cottages  provides  a  de- 
lightful  home  for  your  summer  vacation. 

Active  social  life,  fine  food,  private  sandy 
beach,  sailing  and  swimming  Instruction  for 
Children.  Golf,  summer  theatre,  shops,  churches 
nearby. 

For  folder  and  reservations  write 
Crawford,  Owner-Manager       Cotuit,  Mass 


ELD 


ALL  YEAR 


Xaraiiun  Enjoyment... 

Golf  on  our  L\">0  ucre  estate — sports  lor 
all  the  family.  Complete  comfort.  Ira- 
ditional  hospitality.  For  folder  write 
A.    <;(>KI)ON    MOODY,  Manaiwr. 


EAST  NORT.HFIELD  •  •  •  MASS. 


CRUISE  ON  SMART  "RIO"  LINERS 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Montevideo 
Santos 
Buenos  Aires 
Trinidad 


AW- 

43-Day  CRUISES  $1035  up 

Rate  includes  9  days  at  first-class 
hotel  in  Buenos  Aires.  Sightseeing 
and  meals  ashore  additional. 
Also  29  and  50-day  cruises. 
★    ★  ★ 
Three  new  18,000-ton  steamers  with 
one-class  accommodations.  Outdoor 
tiled  pool,  sports  decks,  orchestra, 
theatre.  All  rooms  with  self-con- 
trolled air-conditioning,  private  or 
semi-private  bath. 

Sailings  twice  monthly  from  New  York 

ARGENTINE  STATE  LINE 

Boyd,  Weir  &  Sewell,  Inc.,  General  Agents 
24  State  St.,  N.  Y.  4,  or  Travel  Agents 


for  a 
Conducted  Tour 
of 

CAMBRIDGE 

including  train  from  London, 
luncheon  and  motor-coach  trip 
to  Ely  Cathedral 

Somuchto  seein  Britain— at  such  smallcost! 
BEFORE  YOU  LEAVE,  secure  AIL  your 
British  travel  needs: 

•  RAIL  TICKETS  and 

TRAIN  RESERVATIONS. 

•  MILEAGE  COUPONS  for  "go-as-you- 
please"  rail  travel  at  real  savings. 
(Coupons  not  obtainable  in  Britain). 

•  CHANNEL  STEAMER  SERVICES  be- 
tween Britain-Ireland,  Britain-Continental 
Europe.  Cabin  reservations. 

•  TOURS  by  rail/motor-coach/steamer. 

•  SIGHTSEEING  in  London  and  other 
centers  of  interest. 

•  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  at  any  of 
the  47  outstanding  hotels  of  The  Hotels 
Executive. 

1 951  —FESTIVAL  OF  BRITAIN  YEAR! 
PLEASE  CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

or  write  Dept.  B-23 
NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y.— 9  Rockefeller  PI. 
CHICAGO  3,  ILL. — 39  So.  La  Salle  St. 
LOS  ANGELES  14,  CAL.— 510  W.  6th  St. 
TORONTO,  ONT.  —  69  Yonge  Street 


LETTERS 

reaching  a  wide  and  thinking  audi- 
ence through  his  "Easy  Chair"  de- 
partment in  Harper's  Magazine,  I 
believe  that  he  has  the  responsibility 
to  be  accurate  and  fair. 

If  Harper's  Magazine  is  interested 
in  obtaining  all  the  facts  on  the  is- 
sues involved,  I  will  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  missing  ones  in  the 
form  of  an  article  for  publication. 
Marion  Clawson,,  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
W  ashington,  D.  C. 

To  the  Editor: 

To  accuse  someone  of  misrepre- 
sentation is  easy,  to  reply  to  the  ac- 
cusation is  space-consuming.  Wheth- 
er or  not  my  piece  contained  errors 
and  misleading  statements  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  will  take  up  in  full  de- 
tail in  Harper's  later  on.  Meanwhile, 
if  I  in  fact  misrepresented  anyone  or 
anything  I  clearly  did  not  misrepre- 
sent Mr.  Clawson  or  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Presumably  Mr.  Clawson  can  read 
English  as  well  as  you  and  I.  What 
I  said  was  that  Western  stock  inter- 
ests were  openly  saying  that  their 
legislation  had  the  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I 
added  that,  as  presumably  this  was 
not  true,  it  would  be  well  for  Mr. 
Clawson  to  disavow  it. 

This  is  the  point  that  Mr.  Claw- 
son's  letter  most  carefully  avoids 
meeting.  Let*s  put  it  more  j:>lainly. 
It  is  being  widely  said  dul  West,  and 
now  by  others  than  stock  interests, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment is  supporting  the  proposed 
legislation.  (Not  helping  to  draft  it. 
I  did  not  say  that,  and  in  fact  I 
know  as  well  as  Mr.  Clawson  tloes 
who  co-operated  in  drafting  it.)  I 
put  it  up  to  Mr.  Clawson:  has  the 
proposed  legislation,  in  either  its 
original,  its  present,  or  its  now  pro- 
jected form,  got  the  support  of  any 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment? 

Ask  Mr.  Clawson  in  my  name 
what  we  must  do  to  get  him  to 
answer  a  question  as  it  is  asked. 

Bernard  DkVoto 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

What  Bright  Boys?— 

To  the  Editors: 
The  article,  "Exempt  the  Bright 


%/6e  a      yW/z  na/me. 

Mother  Nature  sends  all  her 
best  leaves  to  the  Gideon — in  the 
heart  of  1200  scenic,  woodland 
acres.  All  of  the  good  lady's 
resources  meet  here  —  bubbly- 
Spa  mineral  baths  next  door  to 
soothe  nerves  and  curves  away  — 
inspiring  "backdrops"  outside 
for  sporty  golf,  tennis,  sunning, 
swimming.  .  .  Privately 
operated.  For  reservations  or 
free  booklet,  write: 
Myron  H.  Woolley,  Manager. 

./tliDeorTPuinftm 


AT  THE  SARATOGA  SPA 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 
The  Spa  is  owned  and  its  Health  Services 
Operated  by  the  State  of  New  York 


■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


An  ideal  guide 
to  an 
ideal  vacationland 

Let's  go  to 

PERU 

By  LYMAN  &  ELLEN  JUDSON 

This  latest  addition  to  The  Judson 
Guides  to  Latin  America  previews 
everything  you'll  want  to  see  and  do 
— and  approximately  how  much  it  will 
cost — on  a  trip  to  the  romantic  land 
of  the  Incas.  Fascinating  to  read  and 
infallible  as  a  guide,  LET'S  GO  TO 
PERU  has  52  beautiful  photographs 
and  two  dozen  maps  and  sketches  to 
show  you  how  to  find  your  way  about. 

At  all  bookstores.  $4.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 
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Boys?"  [by  Gerald  W.  Johnson]  in 
your  March  issue,  ends  with  a  stir- 
ring challenge.  Men  of  courage  will 
not  want  to  be  exempt  from  service 
in  an  emergency. 

President  Conant  has  made  it  clear 
that  "exemption  of  bright  boys"  is 
not  the  solution.  All  should  serve; 
but  each  must  serve  in  the  capacity 
in  which  he  will  be  most  effective. 
Haphazard  assignment  would  be  sui- 
cidally dangerous  to  our  security. 

Other  elements  in  the  appraisal  of 
intellect  are  open  to  criticism.  The 
reference  to  the  bombing  of>  Hiro- 
shima implies  that  the  physicists 
who  made  this  possible  were  guilty 
persons. 

This  shows  confusion  of  fact 
and  responsibility.  After  the  world- 
wide announcement  that  enormous 
atomic  energy  was  available,  our 
leaders  knew  that  Germany  was 
working  feverishly  to  use  it  for  our 
destruction.  It  woidd  have  been 
criminal  negligence  not  to  put  our 
scientists  and  engineers  to  work  to 
"get  there  first." 

Germany  lost  that  race.  Our  gov- 
ernment was  faced  with  the  momen- 
tous decision  whether  to  use  this 
trump  card  and  end  the  war  at  once, 
with  the  killing  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  Japanese,  or  to  finish  it 
by  invasion  with  the  killing  of  a 
million  or  more  American  soldiers 
and  several  million  Japanese.  The 
decision  the  government  made  seems 
more  humane  than  the  alternative. 
In  any  case,  responsibility  for  decid- 
ing rested  wholly  on  the  President 
and  his  military  advisers;  the  scien- 
tists had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Questioning  further  the  morality 
of  brainy  folks,  the  author  names 
some  men  of  keen  intellect  found 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  concludes  that 
the  proportion  of  bad  men  to  good  is 
about  the  same  among  the  "intel- 
lectuals" as  among  others— doubtful 
logic. 

Intelligence  recognizes  the  un- 
pleasant  consequences  of  anti-social 
behavior,  and  thus  affords  the 
means  of  making  sound  judgments. 
To  disparage  selection  of  the  best 
minds  for  higher  education,  because 
of  a  handful  of  keen-witted  malefac- 
tors, is  to  obstruct  forward  progress 
in  the  very  paths  that  hold  the  great- 
est promise  for  the  future. 

Al  l  \  \.\DER  FORHKS 

Milton,  Mass. 


Summer  Schools  &  Camps 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


WORKSHOPS 
IN 


OPERA,  DRAMA  and  ORCHESTRA 

The  Plymouth  Rock  Center  of  Music  and  Drama      David  Blair  McClosky,  director 

6th    Summer   Season.    June   29 — September    I.     The       Weekly  performanct  schedule: 

Duxbury  Theatre.  Duxbury.  Mass.  Between  Boston  OPERA:  Marriage  ot  Figaro.  Rigoletto,  Down  in  the 
and  Plymouth.    Workshops  open  to  students,  teachers  Valley.  Trial  by  Jury  and  Purcell's  Fairy  Queen, 

and  professionals  with  planned  courses  of  study  in  opera,       DRAMA:  Blithe  Spirit  and  four  other  plays 

drama,  orchestra  and  piano.  G.  I.  approved.  Part-  MUSIC:  2  symphony  orchestra  concerts,  chamber  music 
Scholarships  available.  series  of  8  concerts,  Haydn's  Creation 

Catalog   on   request.     Inq:    Muriel    Francis,   38    East   57   Street,    New  York. 


ELLIS  SUMMER  SCHOOL  &  CAMP  ELLIS 

Girls.  Grades  1-12.  Review,  make-up.  advanced  H.  S. 
full  credit  courses.  Preparation  for  Regents  and  College 
Boards.  Remedial  reading.  Guidance.  300  acres  near 
Phila.  Swimming,  riding.  Crafts,  music.  Separate  Lower 
School  and  Camp.  20th  yr.  Catalog. 
Arnold  E.  Look.  Ph.D.,  Newtown  Square  29,  Pa.. 


CEDAR  MANOR 

Summer  School  and  Camp.  Girls  12-16  combine  play 
and  study  on  attractive  estate  at  gate  of  Cape  Cod. 
Tutoring  in  all  subjects.    Land  and  water  sports.  Booklet. 

Norma  Woodblrn.  Dir.  North  Middleboro,  Mass. 


FOR  BOYS 


WANAWETA  ON  CAPE  COD 

For  boys  6-15  on  Inland  Lake  in  Mashpee,  Mass.,  his- 
toric Indian  village.  A  safe  non-strenuous  program  of 
salt  and  fresh  water  sports.  Sailing,  fishing,  tennis,  base- 
ball, rlflery,  archery.  "Learning  by  doing"  in  manual  arts. 
Limited  enrollment  65.    Registered  nurse. 

J.  Feed  Hicks,  Englewood  School  or 

530  Broad  Ave..  Englewood,  N.  J. 


SUSQUEHANNA 

Boys  5-16.  Mountain  camp  on  private  lake.  New 
Milford.  Pa.  33rd  Year.  825  Acres.  Daily  riding,  com- 
plete course  In  horsemanship.  35  CAMP-OWNED  HORSES. 
Own  farm.  All  sports.  3  age  groups.  Skilled  leader  for  each 
4  boys.    Personal  development  our  aim.  Booklet. 

Robert  T.  Smith  New  Milford.  Pa. 


POK-O-MOONSHINE 

47th  Season.  Famous  Adirondack  Lake  Camp.  Wills- 
boro,  N.  Y..  E.  of  Lake  Placid.  Boys  7-16.  Junior,  Inter- 
mediate and  Senior  sections.  Sports.  Trips,  Tutoring.  No 
extra  charges.  Noted  for  best  food  and  care.  Illustrated 
catalog. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Swan,  N.  Tarrttown,  N.  Y. 


A  SUMMER  CAMP 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection  from 
among  the  large  number  of  camps  advertised  in  this  issue, 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  Information  and  sugges- 
tions, giving  full  particulars. 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazine, 
49  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


ULVEfT 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  A  boy's  ideal 
vacation  at  moderate  cost.  Regular 
Academy  personnel.  Exceptional  living, 
health,  recreational  facilities.  All  sports.  Naval  and 
Horsemanship  Schools  (Boys  14-18):  Woodcraft  (9%-14). 
Separate  catalog.    66  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Cilver,  Ind. 


CHARLEVOIX 

Northern  Michigan.  A  character  camp. 
Dude  ranch-rodeo,  western  cowboy.  Riflery. 
All  sports.  Sailing  fleet,  trips.  College 
staff.  Resident  doctor  and  nurse.  31  log 
bldgs.   No  hay  fever.   25th  vear.  Bovs  7-17. 

K.  H.  Smith,  1922  Beaufait  Rd.. 

Grosse  Pointe  Woods.  Mich. 


CAMP  LOOKOUT 


Nineteenth  Season.  Lakes  Michigan  and  Herring.  El- 
berta,  Michigan.  A  summer  of  outdoor  fun  where  campers 
help  in  program  planning.  No  individual  awards,  no  uni- 
forms. Mature  Counselors.  Owner  directed.  Membership 
58.    Ages  7-13,  6-week  period. 

Verne  R.  Handley,  15454  MurrayHill,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


CAMP  RANGER 

Non-Proflt.  Est.  1927.  Boys  (7-14).  Full  Season  (8 
Weeks)  $300. — Hurdtown,  N.  J. — 32  Acres  Elev.  over 
900  Ft. — Private  Lake. — Rated  Al.  by  N.  J.  Board  of 
Health. — Best  Foods. — Top  Counselors.  F'ew  Staff  Posi- 
tions Open  Now  (Teachers  &  Nurses].  Write  Edward  W. 
France,  P.  O.  Box  No.  62 — Upper  Montclair.  N.  J. 
Tel. — Montclair  2-6333. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


CAMP  GOOD  NEWS 

On  Cape  Cod.  Separate  camps  for  boys  and  girls  ages 
8 — 18.  17th  season.  207  acres.  Sports,  trips,  swimming, 
canoeing,  handcraft,  horses.  Bible  study;  non-sectarian. 
4  weeks — $90.    8  weeks — $170.    For  booklet  write: 

Chaplain  W.  W.  Willard,  Director. 

Forestdalk,  Mass.  Tel.  Osterville  4568. 


LAUREL  HILLSIDE 

A  children's  camp  of  distinction. 

Co-ed  to  13.  Full  water  &  land  program  on  lakeside 
140  acres.  Cook-outs,  hay-rides,  pow-wows,  water-picnics, 
treasure-hunts,  horses,  pets,  games,  sports.  F"inest  food. 
Enclosed  cabins.  Mature  staff.  Psychological  &  Medical 
supervision.  Booklet.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dykhman,  18  Me- 
chanic St.,  Webster,  Mass. 


FOR  GIRLS 


A  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection  from 
among  the  lame  number  of  ramps  advertised  in  this  issue, 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  information  and  sugges- 
tions, giving  full  particulars. 

School   Information  Bureau,   Harpers  Magazine, 
49  E.  33rd  Et.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 


French    Camp    for    Girls    6-18.    On  Lake 
Champlair..  28th  year.  Three  age  groups.  Rid- 
ing,    sailing,   water   sports,   tennis.  Conversa- 
\     tlonal  F'rench  with  European  counselors. 
xV\v*h>     Mrs.  F:.  H.  Chase. 

^*  50  S.  Willard  St..  Bcblinoton,  Vt. 


Before  selecting  a  school — Read  .  .  . 

Why  the 
Private  School? 

by  Allan  V.  Heely 

Headmaster,  Lawrenceville  School 


What  unique  role  does  the  private 
school  play?  What  are  the  special  educa- 
tional values  it  can  advance?  These  and 
many  other  questions  of  importance  to 
the  inquiring  parent  are  here  answered 
by  I  he  head  of  one  of  the  country  's  most 
successful  private  schools.  $3.00 

BROTHERS— 


4  Schools  and  Colleges  $ 

Wk         TlIF.  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this    I   Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial  — \^ma\— 


section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  request. 
If  you  wish  counsel  on  an  individual  problem.  Harper's  School 


viewpoint.  Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement.  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Guidance.  49  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  City,  16. 


NEW  YORK 


THE 

Neighborhood  Playhouse 

^    .         I  offers  two  years'  intensive 

SChOOl  of  the  training   in   acting,  voice, 
movement,  make-up.  Guest 

Theatre    ^tors-  MurrG¥  Hi" 8" 

Catalog  II  on  request 
340    East    54th    St.,    New    York  22 


Rl VERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1907. 

John  H.  Jones.  Headmaster, 

Box  M,  Hivkrpale-on-Hi  nsON.  N.  Y.  C. 


HACKLEY  SCHOOL 

Accredited  Boys'  Preparatory  School.  Est.  1S99.  Grades 
5-12.  Graduates  in  50  colleges.  Wooded  campus.  N.Y.C. 
25  miles.  Friendly  experienced  Faculty.  Art.  music, 
riding,  athletics,  swimming  pool.  Summer  Camp  July  2- 
Aug.  25. 

Frank  K.  Miller,  Hdmstr..  Dept.  H.  Tarrvtown,  N.  Y. 

ACADEMY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF 
THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT 

A  hoarding  School  for  girls  in  an  ideal  country  setting. 
Elementary  and  High  School. 
Sisteu  Principal, 

Broaplea  Hall,  Goshen,  X.  Y. 

Telephone  -  Goshen  4  70 

OAKWOOD 

A  Friends  School.  Grades  8-12.  Accredited  college 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  Coed.  Emphasis  on  cul- 
tural appreciation,  skillful  guidance.  Supervised  work 
program.  Sports.  Country  location  70  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Moderate  rates.    15.r>th  year.  Catalog. 

William  W.  Clark,  Prin..  Oakwood  School. 

Box  20.  PoUGHKEEPBIK,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


MILFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Famous  for  its  Teaching  since  191(1.  Successful  prep- 
aration for  leading  colleges,  boys,  grades  8-12.  Very  small 
classes  establish  superior  study  habits,  cover  more  ground. 
Optional  acceleration.  Enter  Sept.  or  July  9.  Summer 
session  can  save  half  a  year.  All  sports  and  activities. 
William  D.  Pearson,  Headmaster,  Milkorp  7.  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

For  girls.  66th  year.  Exceptional  record  for  college 
preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  sports  program.  Con- 
servative costs.  Auspices  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole.  Headmistress. 

Box  M.  Providence,  R.  I. 


MAINE 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Timesaving  program  since  192  6.    Enter  college  officer 
training  by  17.    3  academic  years  begin  Oct.   1.  Feb  1 
July  1.    Mature  boys  complete  2  school  vears  in  1  calendar 
year.    Classes — 1  to  4  boys.    Conference  at  school  (Boston 
or  New  York  by  appointment)  prerequisite  to  acceptance 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster.    Dexter,  Me. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HIGH  MOWING  SCHOOL 

Co-educational  and  college  preparatory  on  the  con- 
centrated units  of  the  Waldorf  School  Plan.  Time 
also  for  credit  work  in  Painting,  Music.  Ceramics  or 
Drama.  Forest  and  garden  projects  as  well  as 
sports.  Cultural  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  Starts 
with  8th  Grade. 

MRS.  BEULAH  H.  EMMET,  Principal 
WILTON,  N.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Personalized  Individual  Analysis 
Plan.  An  Investment  in  Education. 
Degree  granting.  International 
clientele.  Small  classes.  Unex- 
celled location.  200-acre  campus. 
Modern    dormitories.      All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Training 
with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

For  Girls.  Thorough  college  preparatory;  7th- 1 2th  gr. 
General  courses.  Small  classes.  Art.  music,  dramatics. 
All  sports.  Modern  bldg.  150  acres.  Professional  instruc- 
tion in  riding,  skiing.    Mensendieck  system  for  posture. 

Mrs.  George  Waldo  Emerson, 

Box  E.  Greenfield.  Mass. 

HOWARD  SEMINARY 

7  7th  Y'ear.  Accredited  college  preparatory  and  general 
courses  for  girls.  Grades  9-12.  Art,  music,  dramatics, 
secretarial.  Small  classes,  friendly  atmosphere,  attention 
to  individual  needs.  All  sports,  riding.  Moderate  fee. 
Catalog.  Mrs.  Vida  H.  Cloigb,  Director,  Box  21, 
West  Bridgewatbr.  Mass. 


CUSHING 

Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small 
classes.  High  standards  of  preparation  for  college  and 
life.  Special  opportunities  in  secretarial  studies,  science, 
music,  art.  dramatics,  pre-nursing,  journalism.  Coeduca- 
tional.   For  catalog,  address: 

Clarence  M.  Qcimby.  Headmaster, 

Box  27,  Ashbirnham.  Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ELLIS  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

For  girls,  grades  3-12.  College  preparatory,  art.  music, 
home  econ..  seel.  Accredited.  Non-profit.  Guidance.  300- 
acre  campus,  suburban  Phila.  Lower  School.  Sports, 
riding,  swimming.  Summer  School.  Camp  Ellis.  Catalog. 
Arnold  E.  Look.  Ph.D..  Pres.,  Newtown  Sqcare  29,  Pa. 


MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Boys,  grades  9-12.  Graduates  outstanding  in  leading 
colleges ;  7  Rhodes  scholars.  Men  on  every  U.  S.  Olympic 
team  since  1900.  Classes  in  new  building.  Public  speak- 
ing, remedial  reading.  :i0(l  acres.  Summer  session.  Estab- 
lished 1836.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  s.  Tiitetts.  Ph.D..  Box  H,  Mercersbubg,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

Senior  college,  coordinating  academic  and  military.  De- 
fense-minded America  needs  college  men  trained  in  military. 
Senior  R.O.T.C.  unit  qualifies  for  Army  commission  on 
graduation.  Degrees  in  engineering,  arts,  sciences,  busi- 
ness ailministrat ion.  Social  program.  130th  yr.  Catalog. 
Dean  of  Admissions,  Dept.  F.  Chester,  Pa. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coeducational  school  emphasizing  ac- 
credited college  preparation.  Graduates  in  our  country's 
leading  colleges.  Business.  Music.  Art.  108th  year. 
Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Dramatics,  sports.  New  and 
newly  furnished  fireproof  dorms.    Moderate  rate.  Catalog. 

Ralph  W.  Decker.  Ph.D.,  Box  R,  Kingston,  Pa. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

A.B..  B.S.,  Degrees.  Liberal  Arts,  Merchandising,  Sec. 
Sci..  Home  Ec.  Dietetics.  Music,  Drama,  Secretarial. 
Kindergarten  Tr.  ;  Biding.  Sailing,  Sports.  Advantages  of 
Baltimore.  Annapolis.  Washington.  Estab.  1853.  Enroll- 
ment 3  4  States,  4  Foreign  Countries.  Send  for  Catalog: 
Box  H-(>,  LUTHERVILLB,  Maryland 

SEVERN  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools,  Service  Academies.  Accred- 
ited. Grades  9-12.  Summer  Session  June 
20- August  22.  Sim"  11  classes.  Near  An- 
napolis. Limited  enrolment.  .'!8th  year. 
Catalog.  Rolland  M.  Teel.  Box  102, 
Severna  Park.  Md. 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 

Address 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazinb 

49  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


NEW  JERSEY 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH   STUDENT   A  CLASS 

For  those  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  30;  45  years'  experience 
Write  Edward  K.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-9S,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


ORATORY  SCHOOL 

Catholic  Preparatory 
School  for  Boys 

Boarding  and  Day  Students 
Accredited  All  Sports 

14  Bedford  Road  Summit,  N. 

Phone:  Su  6-1085 


J. 


PEDDIE 

An  endowed  school.  Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  college 
and  for  life.  Fully  accredited.  Junior  School.  Small 
classes.  Public  speaking  course  required.  Sports.  Two 
gyms,  playing  fields,  golf.  pool.  240  acres.  Summer 
session.  A'.l  miles  New  York  City.  87th  year.  Catalog. 
Dr.  Carrol  O.  Morong,  Box  (i-B.  Hightstown.  N  J. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Teaches  boys  how  to  study.  Fully  ac- 
credited grades  4-12.  Graduates  in  80 
colleges.  Also  Business.  General  courses. 
Junior  School,  Senior  BOTC.  Summer  ses- 
sion.   70th  year.   Write  for  catalog. 

Box  256,  Borpentown,  N.  J. 


DELBARTON  SCHOOL 

A  country  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys  conducted  by 
Benedictine  Fathers.  College  preparatory  courses.  Also 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Small  classes.  Thorough 
guidance  department.  Complete  athletic  program  and 
facilities.    Morristown  4-3231.  Address: 

The  Headmaster,  Delbartun  School. 

Mobhistown,  N.  J. 

A  CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection 
from  among  the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this 
issue,  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  information  and 
suggestions,  giving  full  particulars. 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazinb, 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
LAN DON  SCHOOL 

P'or  boys.  Strict  college  preparation.  Small  study  groups. 
Limited  enrollment.  Student  gov't  and  honor  system  de- 
velop initiative,  self-reliance.  Separate  lower  school. 
Sports.  7 5 -acre  wooded  campus  close  to  Washington.  Cata- 
log. Paul  L.  kanfiei.p.  Headmaster. 

Box  II.  Bradley  Lane,  Betbcsda.  Washington  14,  D.  C. 


HOME  STUDY 


YOUR  CHILD  CAN  BE  | 
EDUCATED  AT  HOME  ■ 


With  Calvert  "SchooI-at-Home"  Courses,  mothers  can  trlve 
their  children  a  sound,  modern  education.  Kindergarten 
through  9th  grade.  Easy  to  follow  Instructions.  Ail  les- 
sons, supplies  sent  by  mall  anywhere.  Used  by  85.000 
children.  Unique  new  Crafts  Course.  Start  any  time.  Cataloe. 

|     76  W.   Tuscany  Road 
Baltimore   10,  Md. 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 


i  Schools  and  Colleges  4 

__^|HA>       Till"  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  this    I   Bureau  will  he  glad  to  advise  you  from  an  informed  and  impartial  — i^Bi^— . 


section  all  will  send  catalogs  or  further  information  on  request. 
If  you  wish  counsel  on  an  individual  problem.  Harper's  School 


viewpoint.  Address  Mrs.  Lewis  I).  Bement,  Director  of  Educa- 
tional  Guidance.  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City,  16. 


VIRGINIA 


FORK  UNION 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  Study 

Has  increased  number  of 
Honor  Roll  students  by  50%. 
Develops  capacity  to  concen- 
trate. Fully  accredited.  ROTC 
highest  rating.  560  acres,  16 
modern  buildings,  2  beautiful, 
spacious  gyms,  pool,  splendid 
environment,  excellent  health 
record,  separate  infirmary,  3 
nurses.  Upper  school  grades 
8-12.  Junior  School  1-7, 
separate  bldgs.  and  house- 
mothers. All  athletics,  hands, 
glee  club.  For  ONE  SUBJECT 
PLAN  booklet  and  catalogue 
write: 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker,  Box  806,  Fork  Union,  Va. 
★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

r.  CATHERINE'S  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  Country  School  for  girls.  Graduates  in 
ading  Kastern  colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Fireproof  build- 
gs.  Sports.  Pool.  Riding  all  year.  Est.  1890.  Member 
lurch  Schools  in  Diocese  of  Virginia. 

Susanna  M.  Tt'RNER,  Headmistress. 

Richmond  21.  Virginia 


FLORIDA 

LORIDA  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 

Fully  accredited.  Coeducational.  A.B..  B.S.  degrees, 
rt,  music,  business,  pre-medieal,  home  economics,  lan- 
lages,  sciences,  teaching,  citrus  culture.  Endowed, 
jorts.  ROTC.  Attractive  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  buildings, 
ith  year.    Write  for  catalog. 

Luod  M.  Spivey.  President,  Box  H.  Lakeland.  Fla. 

ANSOM  SCHOOL 

Nine  acres  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Florida.  Prepares  boys 
9-18  for  all  colleges.  Emphasis  on  scholastic  attainment, 
forts,  dramatics,  glee  club.  Hobbies.  Guided  trips, 
liling.    Resident  nurse.    Est.   1903.    Write  for  catalog. 

D.  P.  G.  Cameron,  Box  D, 

Coconit  Grove,  Miami  33.  Florida. 


TEXAS 


AARY  HARDIN-BAYLOR 

Accredited  Liberal  Arts  College  provides  a  program  of 
lucational,  cultural,  physical,  and  religious  development 
ir  young  women.  Liberal  arts,  fine  arts,  speech,  home- 
aking,  teacher  training,  business,  journalism.  Excellent 
inter  climate.   Founded  1845. 

Gordon  G.  Singleton,  Ph.D.,  President, 

Belton,  Texas 


WYOMING 


IVINSON  HALL  FOR  GIRLS 

Western  school.  Standard  courses,  grades 
7 — 12.  Educational  and  cultural  advantages 
of  university  town.  Careiul  individual  at- 
tention to  character  development.  Sports 
and  dramatics.  Healthful  climate.  Low  total 
costs.  Address: 
THE  PRINCIPAL,  603-H  IVINSON  AVE. 
LARAMIE,  WYOMING 


VERMONT 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


•ERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
ducation  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
rmpathetlc  supervision.  Individual  training.  Five  home- 
ke.  attractive  buildings.  30  acres  of  campus  and  gardens, 
ummcr  session  lr.  Maine. 

Franklin  H.  Perkins,  M.D..  Dir., 

Box  11.  Lancaster,  Mass. 

rHE  KAMBLY  SCHOOL 

Offers  a  permanent  home  for  slow-learning  boy;.  In- 
ividual  training.  Ages  3  to  14.  Beautiful  country  home 
'Ith  complete  school  and  recreational  facilities.  Summer 
amp.   Address  : 

Registrar,  1003  North  Ave..  Route  «3. 

Battle  Creek.  Michigan 


G0DDARD  COLLEGE 


A  small,  co-educational 
liberal  arts  college  that  edu- 
cates for  living.  Flexible 
program,  individual  counsel- 
ling, democratic  community 
government  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of 
initiative    and  self-reliance. 

In  non-resident  term  stu- 
dents gain  job  experience  at 
factories,    farms,  hospitals. 


offices,  newspapers,  schools, 
etc. 

Courses  in  art,  conserva- 
tion, drama,  economics,  edu- 
cation, history,  human  rela- 
tions, international  affairs, 
journalism,  language,  litera- 
ture, music.  Oriental  cultures, 
philosophy,  psychology, 
sciences,  sociology.  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree. 


Miss  Evalyn  Bates,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Box  A,  Plainfield,  Vt. 


INDIANA 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

MIX/FR^       On  Lake  Maxinkuekee.     stli  grade. 
*J     »  *- 1*  ^  Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Jun- 
ior College.   High  scholastic  standards. 
Develops  initiative,  courtesy,  poise,  character.  Leadership 
training     Exceptional  facilities.    S?r;i::r  Advanced  ROTC 
Cat alog.  66  Pershing  Dr..  Culver,  Ind. 

A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper  s  Magazine. 

49  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  C 


TBI -STATE  COLLEGE 


B.  S. 
DEGREE 
IN  27 
MONTHS 

Founded  1884 
World-Wide 
Enrollment. 


Mech.,  Civil,  Elect.,  ('hem..  Aero, 
Itadio  (Telev.)  Engineering;  Bus. 
Adm..  Acct.  Extensive  campus.  New 
and  modernized  buildings  .  .  .  up-to- 
date  labs.  Low  cost.  Prep,  courses. 
Personalized  instructions.  Heavy  dc 
mand  for  graduates.  Placement 
service. 

Enter  June,  Sept.,  Jan.,  March.  Write 
for  Catalog.  3461  College  Ave.,  An- 
gola, Ind. 


ILLINOIS 


Layout.  Lettering;  Commer- 
cial Art.  Fashion,  Magazine 
Illustration;  Dress  Design. 
Interior  Decoration ;  Car- 
tooning. Drawing.  Painting 
— All  taught  under  World 
Famous  Direct  Project  Mcth- 

,  Eve..  Sat..  Sun.  Classes. 
Free  Catalog  F,   18  South 

Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


WESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

•Faculty  accepts  great  responsibility  for  academic  success. 
Our  teachers  inspire  self-confidence  and  awaken  interest. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Grades  8-12.  Senior  ROTC. 
Broad  athletic  and  social  program.  Riding.  Indoor  pool, 
"3rd  year.    Near  St.  Louis.  Catalog. 

Col.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Box  HM-fi,  Alton,  Illinois. 

MORGAN  PARK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Complete  mental  and  physical  development  of  every  boy. 
Fully  accredited  college  preparation.  High  academic 
standards.  ROTC.  Sports.  Suburb.  15  miles  from  Chicago's 
advantages.    Lower  School.    78th  year.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L.  Jordan, 

Box  561,  Morgan  Park,  Chicago  43,  III. 


WISCONSIN 


ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Graduates  in  135  colleges,  service  academies.  Accredited. 
Small,  conference-type  classes.  Highest  War  Dept.  rating. 
Modern  buildings.  Sports  include  golf,  flying,  riding.  In 
Wisconsin's  Land  o'Lakes.  Episcopal.  Est.  1  884.  Catalog. 

1261  De  Koven  Hall,  Delakielp,  Wisconsin 


KEMPER  HALL 

81st  year  Episcopal  Boarding  &  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Thorough  college  preparation  and  training  for  purposeful 
living.  Music,  art.  and  dramatics.  All  sports.  Junior 
school  department.  Beautiful  Lake  Shoro  Campus.  50  miles 
from  Chicago.   For  catalog  address: 

Box  H.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


CALIFORNIA 


BLACK  FOXE 

Military.  Approved  by  particular  par- 
ents. All  grades  through  High  School, 
Accredited.  Hisdi  standards.  Small  classes. 
Outdoor  sports  the  year  round. 

060  North  Wilcox  Avenue, 

Los  Angeles  4.  Calif. 


URBAN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

49th  year.   A  duality  school  at  moderate  cost.  Features 
fundamentals,  manners,  ethics.    Small  classes.    Pre- school 
thru    10th    grade.     Beautiful    foothill    campus.  Modern 
buildings,  pool,  stables,  crafts.    Sl'MMKR  CAMP. 
P.  G.  McDonnell,  Pres.  Memher  Calif.  Caput  CORPS. 

1  1  600  Scnset  Blvd..  Los  Angei.es  49, 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at 
your  command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may 
require  in  selecting  the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands. 
Address 

School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


GHADWICK  SCHOOL  "S^5- 

Coeducational  Country  Day  and  Boarding  School 

Situated  on  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  about  25 
miles  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

Grades  1-12  fully  accredited.  Member  California 
Association  of  Independent  Schools.  Summer 
School  July  5-Augusl  16. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Chadwick,  Dirs. 


ANNA  HEAD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Est.  1887.  College  Preparatory.  Accredited — Fast  & 
Wist.  Lower  School,  Outdoor  life.  Tennis.  Swimming. 
Hockey.  Hiding.  A  home-like  school  in  a  college  town. 
Cat.  Catherine  II.  Dewey,  B.A. ;  Daniel  Dewey, 
M.A..  2S38B,  ('banning  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Harper  &  Brothers  takes  pride  in  the  discovery  of  a 
brilliant  young  American  novelist  STEPHEN  BECKER 
whose  first  novel  THE  SEASON  or  the  STRANGER 

is  the  1951  Harper  "Find" 


SEASON  OF  THE  STRANGER  is  a  powerful  novel  of  three  people  caught 
in  a  climactic  moment  of  China's  Revolution.  A  story  of  courage  and 
hour-by-hour  suspense,  it  reveals  with  sharp  insight  the  tender  love 
uniting  a  man  and  a  woman  and  the  explosion  that  shatters  their  world. 

In  this  novel  Stephen  Becker  reveals  a  mastery  of  the  novelist's  craft 
that  is  nothing  short  of  astounding.  We  commend  THE  SEASON  OF 
THE  STRANGER  to  you,  confident  that  you  will  find  it  an  extraordi- 
narily satisfying  reading  experience.  $3.00 


The  Miraculous 
Barber 

By  MARCEL  AY  ME,  author  of  The  Barkeep 
OF  Ble'mont.  A  continuously  funny  tale  in  which 
the  high  and  low  of  a  French  community  comport 
themselves  through  episodes  delicate  and  indeli- 
cate. "Amusing,  wicked  and  intelligent." — V.  S. 
Pritchett.  "The  best  satirical  novel  since 
Anatole  France."  -  louis  bromfield.  $3.00 


The  Oracle 

By  EDWIN  O'CONNOR.  The  hilarious  story 
of  a  highly  comic  —  and  economic  —  crisis  in  the 
life  of  a  self-inflated  radio  pundit.  Expert  satire, 
unsparing  in  everything  but  laughter  —  The 
Oracle  is  lovingly  dedicated  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  sat  by  a  radio  and  experienced  moments  of 
burning  irreverence,  who  has  ever  wished  for  a 
shotgun  to  silence  its  more  unctuous  offerings. 

$2.75 


The  Sun  Is 
Silent 

By  SAUL  LEVITT.  "Saul  Levitt's  book  The  Sun 
Is  Silent  is  much  more  than  a  war  novel.  His 
story  of  a  crew  of  a  war  plane  becomes  a  parable 
of  all  human  society  ...  A  deeply  exciting  book." 
— Lion  Feuchtwanger,  author  of  Proud  Des- 
tiny. "A  genuine,  deeply  felt  novel." — Louis  Fal- 
STEIN,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review.  $3.50 


Or  Call  It 
Winter 

By  DONALD  STEVENS.  An  urbane  and  percep- 
tive story  about  ostensibly  sophisticated  people, 
Or  Call  it  Winter  sparkles  with  intelligence, 
wit  and  telling  insight  into  human  foibles.  A 
young  artist  finds  himself  at  an  impasse  in  his 
work  and  marriage  —  an  impasse  thoroughly  com- 
plicated by  three  determined  women.  $2.75 


At  all  bookstores 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 


STUART  CHASE 

the  author  of  the  proper  study  of  mankind 

shows  us  how  to  get  along  with  other  people 
ROADS  TO  AGREEMENT 

The  Science  of  Successful  Methods  in  Human  Relations 

Mr.  Chase's  brilliant  new  book  is  primarily  concerned  with  indi- 
vidual relationships,  but  shows  how  every  kind  of  conflict  from  the 
f amilv  row  to  a  cold  —  or  hot  —  war  is  related.  Based  on  new  find- 
ings  by  human  relations  clinics  and  laboratories  throughout  the 
country,  ROADS  TO  AGREEMENT  explores  hundreds  of  actual 
experiments  in  cooperation;  successful  business  conferences,  town 
meetings,  contacts  between  federal  "planners"  and  local  citizens. 
Here  is  convincing  proof  of  how  these  findings  can  be  applied  in 
everyday  family  life  as  well  as  in  the  search  for  peace  between 
nations.  $3.50 


The  Nature  of 
The  Universe 

By  FRED  HOYLE.  "Mr.  Hoyle,  in  a  few  fascinat- 
ing chapters,  discusses  every  aspect  of  our  expand- 
ing universe  and  offers  a  thought-provoking  theory 
of  his  own  as  to  the  origin  of  our  solar  system 
.  .  .  enthralling." — Saturday  Review  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  With  12  astronomical  photographs. 

$2.50 


The  Tropics: 

WORLD  OF  TOMORROW 

By  CHARLES  MORROW  WILSON.  A  hard- 
hitting answer  to  books  like  Our  Plundered 
Planet  and  Road  to  Survival.  The  fine  and 
colorful  story  of  the  world's  last  habitable  fron- 
tiers and  their  people,  and  a  sound  evaluation  of 
their  potentialities  in  a  scarcity-plagued  world. 
With  index.  $3.50 


The  Age  of 
Elegance 

By  ARTHUR  BRYANT.  A  brilliant  study  of  that 
shameful  yet  triumphant  era  between  1812  and 
1822  when  modern  England  was  emerging  as  a 
world  power.  Marked  by  the  scrupulous  care  and 
readability  that  are  the  hallmark  of  this  eminent 
English  historian  and  biographer.  448  pages. 

$4.00 
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Common  sense... 

and  the  (Vice  of  Meat 


In  addition  to  general  inflation  all  along  the 
line,  one  reason  why  meat  prices  have  advanced, 
like  others,  is  that  supplies  have  not  increased 
as  fast  or  as  much  as  the  amount  of  money 
millions  of  wage  earners  now  have  to  spend. 
They  all  want  more  meat .  .  .  much  more. 

The  common-sense  remedy  for  prices  is 
stabilized  consumer  income  and  an  expanded 
production  of  meat,  which  already  is  on  the 
way.  People  should  have  all  the  meat  they 
want  at  prices  as  low  as  production  costs  per- 
mit. But  to  get  more  meat,  livestock  production 
must  be  encouraged.  This  is  not  an  overnight 
job.  Nature  requires  time  to  grow  meat  ani- 
mals to  marketable  size. 

Then,  too,  farmers  and  ranchers  say  livestock 
production  will  be  discouraged  by  continuance 


of  man-made  regulations  designed  to  set  aside 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Nobody  ever 
has  been  able  successfully  to  repeal  that  law 
in  a  free  country. 

Government  price  and  rationing  controls, 
no  matter  how  well  meant  or  how  efficiently 
administered,  are  no  guarantee  for  the  future 
in  the  fight  against  inflation.  In  fact,  Washington 
stabilization  officials  have  said  controls  must 
be  temporary;  that  we  should  be  rid  of  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Every  control  leads  to 
more.  OPA  experience  proves  that  the  result 
is  the  chaos  of  black  markets  run  by  chiselers 
and  hoodlums.  That  means  less  and  less  meat 
in  legitimate  channels  of  trade  at  a  time  when 
we  may  need  it  most  for  our  armed  forces  and 
civilians  as  well. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago    •    Members  throughout  the  U.S. 
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Mr.  Truman's  Politburo 


John  Fischer 


a  t  three-thirty  every  W  ednesday  after- 
l\  noon,  eleven  serious,  rather  tired-look- 
/  %  ing  men  file  into  the  Cabinet  Room  in 
the  west  wing  of  the  White  House.  To  the 
average  American,  five  of  them  are  unfamiliar. 
Almost  certainly  he  would  not  recognize  them 
if  he  met  them  on  the  street. 

The  last  through  the  door  usually  is  James 
S.  Lay,  a  thin,  soft-spoken  young  man  who 
walks  with  the  alert  tension  of  a  welter-weight 
boxer.  As  the  others  take  their  places  around 
the  coffin-shaped  mahogany  table,  he  steps  to 
a  side  door  that  leads  to  the  Executive  Study 
and  says: 

"All  here,  Mr.  President. 

When  Harry  Truman  comes  into  the  room 
a  moment  later,  he  nearly  always  carries  in 
his  hand  a  thin  sheaf  of  papers,  bound  in  a 
buff  cardboard  cover  and  stamped  Secret.  An 
identical  sheaf  lies  in  front  qf  each  man  at  the 
table.  Week  alter  week  these  papers  pose  one 
or  two  questions— the  hardest,  most  painful 
questions  that  any  living  Americans  have  to 
face.   The  answers  that  these  men  find  to 

In  I  his  article  on  the  National  Secu 
some  of  the  problems  and  procedures  i 
icy  which  he  will  discuss  more  fully 


them  will  add  up,  quite  literally,  to  life  and 
death  for  all  of  us. 

These  twelve  men  make  up  the  National 
Security  Council:  the  most  powerful  and  least 
publicized  of  all  government  agencies.  Even 
in  Washington,  a  good  many  people  have 
never  heard  of  it.  It  is  America's  nearest 
equivalent  to  the  Soviet  Politburo,  the  com- 
mittee of  top  Bolsheviks  which  directs  the 
strategy  of  world  communism.  (By  coinci- 
dence, the  Politburo,  too.  now  has  exactly  a 
dozen  members.) 

The  parallel  is  not  very  close,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  twelve  men  in  the  White  House 
have  nothing  like  the  absolute  power  which 
rests  with  their  counterparts  in  the  Kremlin. 
Their  range  of  action  is  closely  hedged  on 
every  side— by  Congress,  by  public  opinion, 
by  the  touchy  feelings  of  our  allies  abroad. 
Several  men  w  ho  have  never  sat  in  on  their 
sessions  (Eisenhower  and  MacArthur,  for  ex- 
ample, and  at  least  three  Senators)  have 
wielded  almost  as  much  influence  over  Amer- 
ican policy.    Unlike  the  Politburo,  the  Na- 

rity  Council,  Mr.  Fischer  introduces 
n  I  he  making  of  American  foreign  pol- 
in  a  hook  lo   he  published  next  jail. 
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tional  Security  Council  makes  no  effort  to 
dominate  the  country's  internal  politics.  Only 
two  of  its  members  have  ever  been  elected 
to  federal  office,  and  not  one  of  the  remaining 
ten  could  be  accurately  described  as  a  poli- 
tician. Most  of  them,  indeed,  would  deeply 
resent  that  label. 

Yet  in  one  awesome  essential,  the  compari- 
son is  apt  enough.  The  decisions  now  being 
taken  in  these  two  council  rooms,  five  thou- 
sand miles  apart,  very  probably  will  fix  the 
course  of  the  whole  world  for  peace  or  war. 

II 

The  National  Security  Council  is  some- 
thing utterly  new  in  American  experi- 
ence. Its  job  is  to  hammer  out  a  set  of 
basic,  long-range  policies  to  guide  everything 
we  do  in  world  affairs— military,  diplomatic, 
and  economic— and  to  dovetail  these  policies 
together  into  a  single,  coherent  plan.  Five 
years  ago,  such  an  undertaking  would  have 
been  considered  fantastic. 

Under  our  traditional,  or  Donnybrook,  sys- 
tem, everybody  played  his  own  foreign  policy 
by  ear.  Diplomatic  schemes  were  run  up  in 
the  State  Department;  economic  matters  were 
handled  by  the  Treasury,  Export-Import 
Bank,  Commerce,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
agencies;  strategy  was  entrusted  to  the  gen- 
erals. Frequently  the  military  left  hand  didn't 
know  what  the  diplomatic  right  hand  was  up 
to,  unless  a  couple  of  bureaucrats  happened 
to  swap  indiscretions  at  a  Washington  dinner 
party.  It  was  perfectly  possible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  defy  State  Department 
orders  for  a  shipment  of  helium.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  once  thought  up  his 
own  private  scheme  for  vengeance  on  de- 
feated Germany,  and  very  nearly  sold  it  to  a 
full-dress  international  conference  at  Quebec 
—to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  his 
Cabinet  colleagues  for  State  and  War. 

All  this  was  good  fun,  and  probably  no 
great  harm,  in  the  placid  days  before  1914, 
when  neither  our  military  nor  foreign  policies 
made  much  difference  to  anybody.  In  war- 
time, however,  such  light-hearted  chaos  be- 
came unbearable.  Somebody  has  to  run  a  war 
—hot  or  cold— according  to  some  kind  of 
schedule.  During  both  World  Wars,  the  mili- 
tary took  over  by  default.  Any  serious  eco- 
nomic or  political  planning  for  what  might 
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happen  afterward  was  considered  almost  trea- 
sonable, because  "victory  comes  first."  The 
result  was  a  series  of  tragic  mistakes,  foi 
which  we've  been  paying  dearly  ever  since. 

What  co-ordination  there  was  of  strategic, 
economic,  and  political  matters— and  it  was 
never  much— had  to  be  handled  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  The  job  simply  was  too  big 
for  any  one  man,  even  with  the  help  of  such 
amateur  Machiavellis  as  F.D.R.'s  Harry  Hop- 
kins and  Wilson's  Colonel  House.  In  the 
end,  both  Presidents  cracked  under  the  strain. 

During  the  final  months  of  World  War  II, 
the  confusion  got  so  bad  that  a  group  of 
harassed  senior  officials  rigged  up  a  device  of 
their  own  for  reaching  agreement  on  prickly 
decisions  which  the  White  House  didn't  have 
time  to  handle,  and  which  simply  could  not 
be  postponed.  They  called  it  the  State-War- 
Navy  Co-ordinating  Committee— pronounced 
"Swink"— and  it  worked;  to  everybody's  im- 
measurable relief. 

The  idea  was  too  good  to  die  with  the  war; 
or  so  it  seemed  to  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  most  influential  heavy- 
duty  thinkers  in  Washington.  When  Con- 
gress decided  to  unify  the  armed  forces  in 
1947,  he  managed  to  slip  into  the  bill  a  little- 
noticed  clause  providing  for  a  National  Se- 
curity Council  to  handle  "the  integration  of 
domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  relat- 
ing to  the  national  security."  For  this  service, 
Mr.  Eberstadt  ought  some  day  to  have  a  large 
marble  statue  in  Washington's  greenest  park. 

Ill 

It  isn't  easy  to  size  up  the  work  of  the 
Council  today,  because  every  problem  on 
its  docket  is  secret— and  properly  so.  Yet 
it  is  possible  to  dig  out  a  lew  significant  facts 
about  its  method  of  operation,  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  job,  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults. 

The  most  notable  fact,  to  anyone  ac- 
quainted w  ith  Washington,  is  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  a  fairly  harmonious  team.  It  has  its 
human  jealousies,  of  course,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  blood-thirsty  personal  feuding 
which  made  life  so  interesting  among  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  chief  lieutenants.  With  one  ex- 
ception noted  a  little  later,  all  members  of  the 
NSC  share  a  common  point  of  view  about 
America's  role  in  the  world;  and  then  honest 
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differences  about  how  best  to  play  it  have 
nearly  always  been  merged  in  compromise. 

Moreover,  the  two  key  members— Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense George  C.  Marshall— like  and  respect 
each  other.  They  developed  a  habit  of 
mutual  confidence  four  years  ago,  when 
Marshall  took  over  the  State  Department 
with  Acheson  as  his  main  helper;  and  their 
relationship  sets  a  tone  which  has  profoundly 
influenced  all  those  who  work  with  them. 

(This  halcyon  climate  is  only  nine  months 
old.  While  Louis  Johnson,  the  Human  Dy- 
namo, headed  the  Defense  Department,  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  he  could 
run  everything  practically  single-handed.  His 
co-workers  on  NSC  often  felt  that  he  listened 
to  their  suggestions  with  about  as  much 
cordiality  as  Simon  Legree  would  have*  shown 
to  an  impudent  field  hand.  Toward  Acheson. 
in  particular,  he  scarcely  made  an  effort  to 
veil  his  contemptuous  rancor.) 

A  second  noteworthy  fact  is  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man does  not  dominate  the  Council,  as  Stalin 
(from  all  we  can  learn)  seems  to  dominate 
the  Politburo,  or  as  Winston  Churchill 
dominated  his  War  Cabinet.  Legally,  the 
responsibility  is  all  his;  the  Council  is  merely 
authorized  to  "advise"  him,  and  he  alone 
must  carry  the  burden  of  decision.  In  fact, 
however,  Mr.  Truman  has  delegated  his  au- 
thority in  foreign  affairs  to  the  uttermost  limit 
that  the  Constitution  permits.  From  the  day 
he  took  office,  he  apparently  recognized  his 
own  shortcomings  in  this  field,  and  he  has 
leaned  heavily— sometimes  almost  pathetically 
—on  the  judgment  of  his  "experts." 

Asa  consequence,  the  real  center  of  gravit) 
/\  in  the  Council  now  rests  with  a 
/  %  civilian  and  three  soldiers:  Acheson, 
Marshall,  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  and  Omar 
Bradley.  Technically,  Marshall  and  Smith 
are  also  civilians;  but  you  can't  erase  a  life- 
time of  army  thought  and  training  by  putting 
a  man  in  a  gray  flannel  suit.  Technically,  too, 
Smith  and  Bradley  aren't  quite  full-fledged 
members  of  NSC.  Under  the  law,  that  status 
belongs  only  to  the  President.  Vice  President. 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  The  other  seven  are  merely  invited 
to  sit  in,  to  supply  information  and  comment 
as  needed. 


In  the  actual  workings  ol  NSC,  however, 
Bradley  and  Smith  carry  more  weight  than 
some  of  the  "regular"  members.  As  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  Smith  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  the  secret  information  on  which  the 
Council  must  act— and  contrary  to  occasional 
Washington  rumors,  he  now  is  probably  able 
to  deliver  intelligence  of  pretty  high  proof. 
Certainly  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  have  perked  up 
remarkably  in  the  months  since  he  took  com 
mand. 

The  source  of  Bradley's  authority  is  even 
more  impressive:  he  speaks  as  chairman  ol 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— the  Pentagon's  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  and  ultimate  oracle  on  all 
questions  military.  Furthermore,  Marshall. 
Bradley,  and  Smith  all  wear  the  halo  of  vic- 
tory. Along  with  Eisenhower  they  were  the 
chief  architects  of  our  late  conquest  in  Eu- 
rope. When  all  three  of  them  line  up  together 
(as  they  generally  do)  it  would  take  a  very 
brave  President  indeed  to  overrule  their  con- 
sidered judgment. 

The  massiveness  of  this  gold-braid  influ- 
ence—especially at  a  time  when  civilian  lead- 
ership is  somewhat  palsied— has  disturbed 
Washington's  more  nervous  liberals,  includ- 
ing a  few  Congressmen  of  both  parties.  In 
fact,  it  isn't  quite  as  ominous  as  it  sounds- 
thanks  largely  to  the  good  luck  which  put 
these  particular  men  in  their  particular  jobs 
at  this  moment  in  history.  None  of  the  three 
(nor  EisenhoAver,  for  that  matter)  could  be 
called  a  militarist  in  the  usual,  scary  sense  of 
that  word.  All  three  are  profoundly  com- 
mitted to  the  American  principle  of  civilian 
control  of  affairs;  they  detest  Avar  as  much  as 
any  pacifist;  and  they  have  learned  to  think 
in  political  and  diplomatic  terms  Avell  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  typical  soldier.  A  search  of 
the  whole  Army  List  would  hardly  turn  up 
three  men  further  removed  from  the  swash- 
buckling Napoleonic  school  of  generalship 
exemplified  by  Mac  Arthur  and  the  late 
George  Patton. 

One  business  man,  neAv  to  W  ashington,  re- 
cently characterized  the  High  Brass  situation 
like  this: 

"Maybe  I  sound  kind  of  pious— but  I  don't 
think  anybody  could  talk  to  Marshall  or 
Bradley  for  half  an  hour  without  being  con- 
vinced that  they  are  good  men.  I  mean  good 
like  an  old-fashioned  country  doctor,  or  a 
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really  first-rate  minister.  Matter  of  fact,  both 
of  them  would  look  right  at  home  behind  the 
pulpit  of  a  small-town  Presbyterian  church." 

Other  people  who  work  closely  with 
Marshall  are  likely  to  compare  him  to  Wash- 
ington or  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  conveys  the 
same  sense  of  austerity,  selflessness,  and  rather 
overwhelming  character:  he  commands  the 
same  respectful  loyalties. 

Another  reassuring  fact  is  the  counter- 
balancing presence  of  Dean  Acheson.  He  has 
the  advantage  of  the  most  agile  mind  in  the 
Council,  plus  the  concise  persuasiveness  of  an 
experienced  trial  lawyer.  Because  his  depart- 
ment originates  many  of  the  big  policy  state- 
ments, he  frequently  takes  the  lead  in  the  dis- 
cussions. Most  important  of  all,  he  is  known 
ro  have  Mr.  Truman's  full  confidence.  ("He 
won  that  fight  with  Louis  Johnson,  didn't 
he?") 

IV 

The  remaining  characters  in  the  NSC 
cast  play  strictly  supporting  roles.  Vice 
President  Barkley,  for  example,  sits  and 
listens,  so  he'll  know  the  score  if  Mr.  Truman 
ever  drops  dead.  Averell  Harriman  attends 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  President,  charged 
with  a  wide  variety  of  special  chores— a  sort 
of  reprint  edition  of  Harry  Hopkins,  without 
either  Hopkins'  power  or  intimacy  with  the 
President. 

Charles  E.  Wilson  speaks  up  whenever  a 
point  arises  about  his  defense  mobilization 
job,  but  seldom  has  much  to  say  about  the 
more  frequent  questions  of  strategy  and 
foreign  affairs.  Stuart  Symington's  official 
niche  in  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  chairmanship  had  been  shrinking  ever 
since  the  new  emergency  agencies  took  over 
the  country's  economic  controls.  At  this  writ- 
ing he  has  just  moved  to  a  new  assignment— 
the  fumigation  of  the  malodorous  RFC— and 
his  seat  on  the  Council  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

The  unhappiest  man  around  the  Council 
table  undoubtedly  is  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury John  Snyder.  He  was  invited  to  sit  in 
because  he  is  one  of  Mr.  Truman's  Favorite 
cronies,  and  incidentally  because  nearly  every 
move  on  the  global  chessboard  costs  money. 
This  grieves  Mr.  Snyder,  a  notoriously  close 
man  with  a  dollar.  Moreover,  he  suffers  from 
a  deep,  subconscious  yearning  for  the  good 
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old  isolationist  days,  when  we  could  get  along 
with  a  dime-store  Army  and  visiting  diplo- 
mats didn't  automatically  stop  by  the  Treas- 
ury, satchel  in  hand.  Consequently,  he  has 
twinges  of  misgiving  about  some  of  the  main 
elements  in  American  policy— the  Marshall 
Plan,  for  instance,  and  the  Point  Four  pro 
gram.  His  colleagues  listen  to  Snyder's 
occasional  dissents  with  Christian  patience. 

The  last  two  members  of  the  NSC  are 
sometimes  referred  to  in  Washington— when 
they  are  mentioned  at  all— as  the  Mystery 
Boys.  One  reason  is  their  talent  for  invisi- 
bility: even  within  the  government  many  peo- 
ple would  not  recognize  either  their  names  or 
faces.  But  mostly  they  are  regarded  as  mysteri- 
ous (and  a  little  awesome)  because  they  be- 
have in  a  fashion  almost  without  precedent 
in  the  capital.  Each  of  them  holds  a  position 
of  immense  potential  influence— but  neither 
has  used  it  to  enhance  his  personal  power,  or 
to  harvest  publicity,  or  to  help  his  friends,  or 
even  to  press  his  own  views  about  govern- 
ment policy. 

One  of  them  is  James  S.  Lay,  formerly  an 
employee  of  several  utility  companies  and 
now  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Council. 
The  other  is  Sidney  W.  Souers,  who  preceded 
Lay  in  that  job  and  is  now  listed  simply  as 
"consultant"  to  the  President.  His  office  is 
close  to  Lay's,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
ugly  Old  State  Department  Building  just 
across  the  street  from  Mr.  Truman's  study; 
and  he  still  keeps  a  motherly  eye  on  the  ad- 
ministrative workings  of  both  the  NSC  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This  is  nat- 
ural enough,  since  he  nursed  both  of  them 
through  their  infancies,  serving  in  each  case 
as  the  agency's  first  executive  officer. 

Souers  is  a  paradoxical  fellow.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful St.  Louis  business  man,  and  looks  the 
part:  amiable,  plump,  and  no  more  romantic 
than  any  other  laundryman  or  insurance 
executive  whom  you  might  meet  in  a  Pull- 
man smoker.  (In  both  of  these  lines,  inci- 
dentally, he  did  well.)  No  competent  novelist 
would  dream  of  casting  such  a  type  as  the 
confidential  agent  of  the  White  House,  spe- 
cializing in  security  and  intelligence  matters; 
ye<  Souers  has  handled  that  role  with  marked 
success.  The  impression  he  gives  is  easy-going 
and  convivial;  in  fact  he  is  a  very  c  risp  opera- 
tor, and  as  tight  lipped  as  a  mouse  trap. 
Odder  yet,  he  is  apparently  the  only  close 
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confidant  of  Mr.  Truman  who  never  talks 
politics  and  shows  no  traces  of  political  am- 
bition. 

W  hile  working  for  Naval  Intelligence  dur- 
ing the  war,  Souers  met  Jimmy  Lay,  then  a 
young  army  officer  serving  as  secretary  for  the 
Armed  Services'  top  intelligence  committee. 
The  two  of  them  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether ever  since,  and  they  are  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  the  Council  has  developed  in  its 
day-to-day  operations. 

V 

f-gr^HE  easiest  way  to  get  a  glimpse  of  these 
strengths  and  weaknesses  is  to  follow  a 

I  typical  problem  along  the  NSC  belt 
line.  No  problem  is  really  typical,  because 
each  crisis  has  a  character  all  its  own;  and  this 
case  must  be  hypothetical,  since  the  Council 
is  shy  about  public  discussion  of  the  items 
actually  on  its  agenda. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  cablegram  arrives 
one  Thursday  morning  on  "'Beetle"  Smith's 
desk  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  re- 
porting from  a  trustworthy  source  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  getting  set  to  "liberate"  Iran. 
This  operation  looks  as  if  it  may  follow  the 
customary  pattern:  native  Communists  are  to 
start  a  revolt,  under  leadership  of  Iranian 
exiles  trained  in  Moscow  and  smuggled  across 
the  border  at  the  last  moment.  Russian  tanks 
and  guns  will  be  ready  to  flood  in  as  soon  as 
the  uprising  starts,  perhaps  with  a  few  Soviet 
advisers  to  see  that  they  are  properly  used. 
Meanwhile— as  other  intelligence  reports  no 
doubt  would  indicate— Red  divisions  would 
mass  on  the  northern  side  of  the  frontier, 
ready  to  help  their  Iranian  comrades  if  the 
Western  nations  showed  any  inclination  to 
intervene.  The  scheduled  date  for  this  push 
would  not  be  clear,  but  next  November  might 
seem  probable. 

That  same  afternoon  the  daily  Intelligence 
Digest,  containing  a  brief  analysis  of  this  re- 
port, is  on  its  way  to  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Jimmy  Lay.  A  little  later— at  about  the 
hour  that  would  mean  closing  time  in  an 
ordinary  government  office— Lay's  phone 
rings.  The  call  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Acheson's 
aides,  who  suggests: 

"Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a  new 


policy  paper  on  this  Iran  business  right  away? 
And  how  soon  do  you  think  it  can  be  in  shape 
to  go  to  the  Security  Council?" 

Because  he  has  been  expecting  this  call, 
Lay  already  has  in  his  office  Max  W.  Bishop, 
the  State  Department  man  assigned  to  work 
full  time  on  the  Council's  small  staff.  Since 
State  is  most  immediately  interested  in  this 
problem,  the  first  draft  of  a  policy  statement 
will  be  pulled  together  there,  under  Bishop's 
tactful  shepherding.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  done  by  a  two-  or  three-man  team,  includ- 
ing the  officer  from  the  Iranian  Desk  and 
someone  from  the  Department's  Policy  Plan- 
ning staff.  With  a  big  pot  of  coffee— the  in- 
dispensable fuel  of  government— they  buckle 
down  to  the  job  that  night. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  Lay  re- 
ports to  Mr.  Truman's  office.  (This  is  part 
of  his  normal  routine;  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who  see  the  President  every  day— 
and  this  fact  alone  is  enough  to  make  him  a 
figure  of  considerable  consequence  in  Wash- 
ington.) Together  they  talk  over  the  pending- 
work  of  the  Council  and  the  disquieting  news 
from  the  Middle  East.  The  upshot  is  that  the 
Iranian  Crisis  goes  on  the  NSC  agenda  for 
discussion  eleven  days  later.  (Not  at  the  next 
session;  that  wouldn't  give  time  enough  for 
the  careful  preparation  which  must  lie  be- 
hind such  a  crucial  decision.) 

Over  the  weekend  the  State  Department 
team  completes  its  draft,  and  on  Monday  Lay 
goes  over  it,  line  by  line,  with  Bishop  and  the 
three  other  members  of  his  staff.  They  find 
three  or  four  questionable  points,  but  on  the 
whole  it  looks  pretty  good.  Lay  orders  mimeo- 
graphed copies  sent  immediately  to  each  of 
the  agencies  represented  on  NSC. 

^¥~lwo  days  later  the  Senior  Staff  gathers 
I  in  a  high  ceilinged  conference  room  just 
_!_  down  the  hall  from  Lay's  office.  It  is  a 
small  group  of  top-drawer  officials  from  all  the 
agencies  concerned:  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  the 
State  Department  counselor  and  top  Russian 
expert,  is  one  of  them;  Frank  Nash,  special 
assistant  to  General  Marshall,  is  another.  Rear 
Admiral  E.  T.  Wooldridge  sits  in  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  For  hour  after  hour 
they  dissect  and  reassemble  the  draft  state- 
ment, in  patient  searc  h  for  the  right  answers 
to  scores  of  interlocking  questions. 

Is  it  vital  tor  tin  United  States  to  protect 
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the  independence  of  Iran?  Plainly  it  is— be- 
cause of  its  strategic  position  flanking  both 
Turkey  and  India;  its  badly  needed  treasure 
of  oil;  and  the  disastrous  moral  effect  that  its 
fall  would  have  upon  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Well,  then,  can  it  possibly  be 
saved  by  diplomatic  action?  Perhaps  a  timely 
warning  from  the  UN?  If  not,  what  military 
force  can  be  mustered  to  save  it?  Can  our 
allies  be  rallied  to  help?  How  long  can  the 
Iranian  government  hold  out?  Can  we  afford 
to  divert  troops  and  equipment  already  ear- 
marked for  the  defense  of  Europe?  Would 
they  be  likely  to  arrive  in  time?  Is  the  ship- 
ping available,  and  what  tonnage  can  be 
landed  in  Iranian  ports?  What  would  an  in- 
terruption of  Iranian  oil  shipments  mean  to 
the  European  Recovery  Plan? 

Is  a  purely  local  defense  likely  to  succeed, 
as  it  did  in  Korea?  Or  is  this  the  incident  that 
will  touch  off  a  general  war?  And  what  are 
the  Kremlin's  real  intentions?  Could  they  be 
hoping  to  tie  up  a  large  part  of  our  military 
strength  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  that  they  will 
be  free  to  strike  elsewhere  a  few  weeks  later? 

In  the  end,  the  Senior  Staff  comes  up  with  a 
brief  recommendation  for  action— no  longer 
than  three  or  four  paragraphs— based  on  their 
weighing  of  all  these  possibilities.  Attached 
is  a  six-  or  eight-page  summary  of  the  facts 
and  reasoning  on  which  their  proposal  rests. 
If  it  is  well  done,  this  revised  document  will 
cover  all  the  factors  bearing  on  the  Iranian 
problem;  and  it  will  fit  neatly  into  all  the 
other  policy  actions  taken  by  the  Council  in 
its  previous  meetings.  (At  this  writing  there 
have  been  87  of  them,  in  which  action  was 
taken  on  some  115  policy  statements.) 

When  our  hypothetical  Iranian  paper 
finally  reaches  the  Council  on  its  appointed 
day,  it  is  not  likely  to  stir  up  any  heated  argu- 
ment. The  main  points  at  issue  have  (pre- 
sumably) been  threshed  out  and  compro- 
mised in  the  earlier  stages.  If  the  delibera- 
tions follow  their  usual  course,  the  document 
will  be  discussed  with  anxious  care  and  a  few 
phrases  may  be  changed.  But  by  late  after- 
noon it  probably  will  be  adopted  pretty  much 
as  the  consultants  wrote  it.  There  will  be  no 
formal  vote.  Like  a  Quaker  congregation,  the 
Council  operates  by  arriving  at  "the  sense 
of  the  meeting." 

As  the  other  members  repack  their  brief 
cases,  Mr.  Truman  will  turn  back  the  stiff 


cover  of  his  copy  of  the  statement,  and  on 
the  first  page  he  will  write  in  his  neat,  angular 
hand: 

"OK  HST." 

At  that  moment,  the  United  States  has  a 
new  policy.  What  it  will  be  worth,  in  lives 
saved  or  spent,  is  something  no  one  can  tell 
for  months  to  come. 

VI 

In  sum,  the  machinery  works.  Without 
question,  it  is  the  most  orderly  and  effec- 
tive policy-making  process  this  country 
has  ever  had.  In  addition  to  its  obvious  ad- 
vantages, it  is  beginning  to  accomplish  what 
one  participant  calls  "co-ordination  in  depth." 
Clear  down  the  line  to  the  junior  officers,  the 
people  who  will  have  to  put  a  new  policy  into 
effect  understand  the  reasons  for  it  and  what 
it  is  expected  to  achieve— because  they  have 
had  some  part  in  working  it  out. 

Nevertheless  this  new  system  is  still  a  long 
way  from  perfect.  It  has  plenty  of  critics  in 
Washington,  and  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  them  are  men  deeply  involved  in  NSC 
operations.  (This  of  course  is  a  healthy  sign, 
indicating  that  most  of  the  wrinkles  eventu- 
ally may  be  ironed  out.)  Their  criticisms  boil 
down  to  five  main  points: 

(1)  No  policy  can  be  any  wiser  than  the 
men  who  make  it;  and  at  the  bottom  level, 
where  the  spade  work  is  done,  the  men  just 
aren't  good  enough. 

The  preliminary  papers,  drafted  in  the 
basement  of  the  State  and  Defense  hierarchies, 
often  are  pretty  shabby  articles.  One  responsi- 
ble official,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confi- 
dence, described  them,  with  indignant  ex- 
aggeration, as  "worse  than  the  average  high- 
school  theme." 

The  main  blame  for  this  obviously  does 
not  lie  with  NSC.  Rather  it  is  the  fault  of 
our  whole  method  of  recruiting  civil  servants. 
Part  of  the  guilt  belongs  to  Congress,  which 
stubbornly  refuses  to  vote  decent  salaries. 
(Even  General  Bradley,  who  carries  one  of 
the  most  dreadfully  responsible  jobs  in  all 
the  world,  gets  paid  only  $16,961  a  year,  in- 
cluding his  subsistence  allowance— a  sum  that 
would  look  like  chicken  feed  to  any  respect- 
able television  comedian.)  Even  more  of  the 
guilt  belongs  to  the  McCarthys  and  the  bu- 
reaucrat-baiting press,  who  have  made  public 
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service  a  hazardous  and  disagreeable  labor 

(2)  The  Council's  machinery  isn' I  xv ell  de- 
signed to  make  up  for  these  shortcomings. 

As  the  Iranian  example  illustrates,  most  of 
the  really  first-rate  thinking  has  to  be  done 
by  the  Senior  Staff— especially  when  the  first 
policy  draft  isn't  of  prime  grade.  (The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  itself  obviously  don't 'have 
the  time  and  energy  to  give  their  best  thought 
to  every  question  that  comes  up.  Nobody 
could,  and  run  a  major  department  at  the 
same  time.) 

Now  the  men  on  this  staff  generally  have 
been  of  impressive  caliber.  George  Kennan, 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Paul  Nitze,  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter,  and  Generals  Wedemeyer  and  Norstad 
have  served  at  one  time  or  another  in  this 
capacity;  and  several  of  the  present  con- 
sultants are  very  nearly  as  good.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  to  work  on  a  part-time  basis, 
because  all  of  them  have  heavy  responsibili- 
ties in  their  own  departments.  In  part,  this  is 
unavoidable.  Top  quality  brains  are  always 
scarce,  and  they  have  to  be  spread  thin.  It 
might  be  possible,  however,  to  concentrate  a 
bigger  share  of  them  on  the  Council's  work; 
and  in  fact  a  recent  reorganization  of  the  staff 
setup  has  resulted  in  some  useful  steps  in  this 
direction. 

(3)  There  is  no  adequate  follow-up  system, 
to  make  sure  that  the  Council's  decisions  are 
properly  carried  out. 

Ordinarily  the  department  most  concerned 
is  expected  to  see  to  it  that  a  new  policy  is 
put  into  effect;  and  it  tries  to  "co-ordinate" 
the  work  of  all  other  agencies  to  this  end. 
From  time  to  time  it  reports  back  to  the 
Council  on  what  has  happened.  Beyond  this, 
i  here  is  no  means  of  enforcement,  because  the 
NSC  has  no  administrative  machinery  of  its 
own.  Consequently,  a  Council  decision  occa- 
sionally becomes  just  one  more  piece  of  for- 
gotten paper,  buried  deep  in  the  govern- 
mental files. 

A  policeman  is  clearly  needed;  and  it  seems 
possible  that  Harriman  may  gradually  take 
on  this  chore. 

(4)  The  Council  needs  a  different  kind  of 
executive  secretary. 

From  So  tiers  and  from  his  own  wartime  ex- 
perience, Lay  acquired  a  sharply-defined 
theory  about  the  way  an  executive  secretary 
should  operate.  Like  the  clutch  in  an  auto- 
mobile, he  strives  to  transmit  ideas,  smoothly 


and  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  He  doesn't 
try  to  be  the  engine.  His  job,  as  Lay  sees  it, 
is  not  to  influence  the  President  or  other 
Council  members;  nor  does  he  try  to  inject 
his  own  views  into  the  policy  statements  pre- 
pared under  his  supervision.  On  the  contrary, 
his  main  concern  is  to  see  that  the  ideas  of 
others  are  presented  fairly,  and  that  conflict- 
ing views  are  set  forth  in  honest  balance. 
Nearly  everybody  connected  with  the  Council 
agrees  that  Lay  performs  this  kind  of  job  very 
well  indeed. 

Certain  critics,  however,  argue  that  the 
Council  needs  a  secretary  who  would  operate 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  They  would  like 
a  "strong"  executive,  who  would  stamp  the 
imprint  of  his  personality  on  everything  the 
NSC  does.  His  personal  concept  of  foreign 
policy  would  then  give  the  Council's  work 
its  main  strand  of  consistency.  The  policy 
statements  presented  to  the  Council  for  ap- 
proval would  be  fundamentally  his,  rather 
than  the  sometimes  feeble  group  productions 
that  they  are  today.  Lord  Hankey,  the 
father  of  the  British  cabinet  secretariat  sys- 
tem, is  often  mentioned  as  a  sample  of  what 
these  critics  want. 

Almost  certainly  this  type  of  secretariat 
would  not  work  under  our  scheme  of  gov- 
eminent  as  well  as  it  does  in  the  very  different 
British  cabinet  system— and  quite  possibly  it 
wouldn't  work  at  all.  A  dominating  per- 
sonality of  the  Harry  Hopkins  type  might 
well  have  wrecked  the  NSC  before  it  got  un- 
der way.  Inevitably  he  would  tend  to  become 
a  Gray  Eminence,  making  up  the  President's 
mind  for  him  and  trying  to  impose  his  private 
policy  on  both  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. Men  of  the  character  of  Marshall  and 
Acheson  wouldn't  put  up  with  that  for  long. 
Either  they  or  the  "strong"  secretary  would 
have  to  go. 

Such  suggestions  for  changing  the  secre- 
tariat often  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  subconscious 
groping  toward  a  remedy  for  a  more  deeply- 
rooted  ailment.  .  .  . 

(5)   The  Council  lacks  strong  leadership. 

The  trouble  here  lies  with  Mr.  Truman; 
and  until  1952  nothing  much  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Personally  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man is  a  courageous,  hard-working  man,  do- 
ing the  very  best  he  can,  and  that  history 
probably  will  rate  him  well  above  the  aver- 
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age  in  Presidents.  Members  of  the  NSC  gen- 
erally regard  him  as  a  competent  chairman, 
both  conscientious  and  decisive.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  time  we  live  in  calls  for  something 
grander  than  that— something  Mr.  Truman 
simply  hasn't  been  able  to  deliver. 

What  he  plainly  lacks  is  that  rare  quality 
of  leadership  which  has  marked  our  three  or 
four  Presidents  of  the  first  rank.  The  old- 
fashioned  historians  called  it  "vision"— the 
ability  to  comprehend  a  great  issue  earlier 
than  ordinary  men,  to  set  his  course  to  meet 
it,  and  to  carry  his  associates  and  the  country 
along  with  him. 

Although  there  have  been  heated  argu- 
ments over  some  decisions  of  the  President- 
in-Council,  I  believe  most  serious  students  of 
foreign  affairs  would  agree  that  in  the  main 
they  have  been  sound  ones.  They  also  would 
agree  that  he  has  been  pushed  into  them— at 
the  last  hour— by  events  and  the  tide  of  opin- 
ion. He  has  never  managed,  as  Roosevelt  so 
often  did,  to  foresee  well  in  advance  what 
actions  would  become  necessary,  and  to  shape 
public  opinion  ahead  of  time  to  support 
them. 

The  result,  at  this  writing,  is  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  lost  control.  All  of  his  urgent 
security  measures— from  Universal  Military 
Training  to  a  minor  appropriation  for  propa- 
ganda broadcasts— have  bogged  down  in  Con- 


gress. Obviously  neither  Congress  nor  the 
public  have  been  convinced  that  these  meas- 
ures are  really  urgent.  Nor  are  they  likely  to 
respond  to  Mr.  Truman's  somewhat  muffled 
pleading,  so  long  as  a  temporary  lull  endures 
on  the  Cold  War  front. 

Indeed,  the  only  leadership  to  which  the 
country  seems  to  respond  at  the  moment  is 
that  of  General  Eisenhower  and,  paradoxi- 
cally, Generalissimo  Stalin.  On  those  rare 
occasions  when  Eisenhower  tugs  the  halter, 
we  move;  the  rest  of  the  time  we  sit  back  on 
our  haunches  and  relax,  until  we  get  another 
prod  from  the  Kremlin.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  Russians  have  been  making  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  last  four  years— and  that 
if  they  were  only  smart  enough  to  act  sweet 
for  a  few  months,  they  would  wreck  the  whole 
structure. 

What  the  Security  Council  (and  the  na- 
tion) need  most  desperately  is  the  compel- 
ling, far-sighted  leadership  which  only  a  truly 
great  President  can  supply.  No  executive 
secretary,  no  Cabinet  officer  however  bril- 
liant, can  provide  a  substitute.  Even  with- 
out it,  however,  the  Council  can  still  serve 
as  an  extremely  useful  piece  of  machinery— 
perhaps  especially  useful  in  periods  like 
this  when  the  man  in  the  White  House  needs 
a  few  steadying  hands  on  the  wheel  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own. 


Citizen  and  Soldier 

In  old  times  the  difference  between  civil  and  military  was  narrow, 
in  fact  soldiers  and  statesmen  were  usually  interchangeable.  .  .  . 
Interchangeability  between  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  passed  for- 
ever, I  fear,  in  the  last  century.  The  Germans  professionalized  the 
trade  of  war,  and  modern  inventions,  by  increasing  its  technicalities, 
have  specialized  it.  It  is  much  the  same  with  politics,  professionalized 
by  democracy.  No  longer  can  one  man  hope  to  exercise  both  callings. 
...  In  acquiring  proficiency  in  his  branch  the  politician  has  many 
advantages  over  the  soldier;  he  is  always  "in  the  field"  while  the 
soldier's  opportunities  of  practicing  his  trade  in  peace  are  few  and 
artificial.  .  .  .  The  politician,  who  has  to  persuade  and  confute,  must 
keep  an  open  and  flexible  mind;  the  mind  of  the  soldier,  who  com- 
mands and  obeys  without  question,  is  apt  to  be  fixed,  drilled,  and 
attached  to  definite  rules.  I  will  not  take  the  comparison  further;  that 
each  should  understand  the  other  better  is  essential  for  the  conduct  of 
modern  war. 

—Field  Marshall  Sir  Archibald  Wavell,  Generals  and  Generalship,  the 
Lees  Knowles  Lectures  delivered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1939. 


So  They're  Re-doing 
the  Post  Office 

C.  Lester  Walker 


By  December  of  last  year  a  large  number 
of  Americans  had  come  to  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
was  going  to  pieces.  The  signs  seemed  to  be 
abundant  and  to  come  from  everywhere. 

In  California,  letters  from  Oakland  to  San 
Francisco,  just  across  the  bay,  were  some- 
times taking  as  long  as  letters  from  Alaska. 

In  New  York,  a  letter  from  John  Street 
to  four  blocks  away  dn  Pearl  Street  had 
taken  three  days.  Mail  from  Brooklyn  was 
now  frequently  four  days  getting  to  Man- 
hattan. Mail  from  London,  England,  was 
being  received  in  Radio  City  as  soon  as  mail 
posted  at  the  same  date  and  hour  in  the 
Bronx.  In  Elmira,  upstate,  a  hotel's  guests 
arrived  ahead  of  their  letters  requesting 
reservations. 

Now  if  you  posted  a  letter  in  Ohio  on  June 
sixth  (as  one  lady  in  Cleveland  had  done)  it 
arrived  at  its  New  York  destination,  sixteen 
hours'  distance  by  rail,  not  one  day  later 
but  six. 

Of  course  these  cases  were  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  mail's  bil- 
lions of  pieces  still  went  through  with  statis- 
tically only  a  small  percentage  of  error  or 
delay.  But  the  exceptions,  by  common  ex- 


perience of  many  a  citizen,  had  now  become 
more  noticeable  than  ever  before  in  his  recol- 
lection. 

Air  Mail  and  Special  Delivery  had  by  gen- 
eral report  deteriorated  too.  A  letter  dis- 
patched Air  Mail  from  New  York  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  month  had  reached  Colorado 
on  the  thirtieth.  Specials  now  took  as  long 
as  ordinary  mail  used  to.  One  for  the  record 
had  gone  from  New  York  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  just  across  the  Hudson,  and  required 
forty-eight  hours. 

Parcel  Post  was  in  similar  estate.  From 
Orlando,  Florida,  a  package  mailed  on  the 
eighth  to  Albany,  Georgia,  arrived  on  the 
twenty-ninth.  Shrubs  from  Texas  sent  Parcel 
Post  to  Indiana  delayed  so  long  en  route 
that  when  they  arrived  they  had  rotted.  One 
Parcel  Post  package  in  New  York  actually 
took  a  week  to  go  from  1 1  West  42d  Street 
to  100  East  42d  Street. 

Imperfectly  addressed  mail  now  bounced 
back  at  the  sender.  Formerly  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  known  how  to  deliver  it— but  now, 
apparently,  no  more.  For  a  time  this  was  true 
even  for  mail  from  abroad.  So  a  letter  from 
Hong  Kong  to  a  well-known  importer  ad- 
dressed "Seattle,  Wash.,"  with  no  P.O.  box 


Like  the  rest  of  us,  Mr.  Walker  would  like  to  assist  the  couriers  of  the  Post 
Office  in  the  swifter  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds.  Here  he  reports 
the  complaints  about  the  Postal  Service,  with  suggestions  for  improvements. 
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number,  had  been  returned  clear  back  to 
Hong  Kong.  Even  though  it  might  have  con- 
tained important  orders  or  vital  shipping 
documents?  Yes. 

One  letter  (I  have  it  before  me)  was  ad- 
dressed from  Connecticut  to  "Mr.  Lionel 
Barrymore,  Hollywood,  California."  It  went, 
and  came  back  (6,000  miles)  stamped  "Re- 
turn to  writer.  Reason:  Better  address." 

Mail  deliveries,  and  collections,  so  it 
seemed  to  the  average  citizen,  had  also  gone 
to  wrack  and  ruin.  Residential  areas  now  had 
only  one  delivery  a  day.  Business  districts 
were  receiving  mail  less  often  and  later. 

It  was  almost  impossible  now  to  mail  a 
letter  anywhere  in  the  evening  and  have  it 
on  its  way  that  night.  The  last  collections 
from  letter  boxes  were  made  so  that  mail 
might  reach  the  post  office  by  8:30,  which 
usually  meant  deposit  in  the  boxes  before 
7:30.  Daytime  collections  had  gone  so  awry 
that  in  the  cities  more  business  houses  than 
ever  had  given  up  using  mailboxes  and  were 
trucking  their  mail  themselves  to  the  post 
office.  In  New  York  one  survey  of  495  firms 
revealed  66  per  cent  now  doing  so. 

At  the  General  Post  Office,  the  biggest,  in 
New  York,  for  a  time  during  the  summer 
one  window  remained  open  after  6:00  p.m.— 
one  only,  and  only  for  acceptance  of  news- 
papers and  fully  prepaid  first-class  mail.  It 
was  now  impossible  to  buy  a  postage  stamp 
there  after  six  o'clock— in  the  biggest  post 
office  in  the  biggest  city  in  the  world. 

Utts  our  country  going  backwards?"  wrote 
I  a  disgusted  citizen  to  one  of  the 
I  papers  about  this  time.  "A  lot  of  our 
mails  moved  better  and  faster  in  the  United 
States  when  they  went  by  stage  coach— 150 
years  ago.  Is  our  economy  breaking  down? 
What's  happened,  anyway?" 

The  disgusted  citizen  had  forgotten.  What 
had  happened  was  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  Washington  had  (back  in  April 
1950)  ordered  cuts  in  the  Postal  Service. 
Reason:  the  Service  was  losing  so  much 
money.  It  would  lose  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  said  Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Don- 
aldson, at  least  $530,000,000. 

Not  enough  business,  perhaps?  Too  little 
volume?  Such  was  not  the  case.  For  the 
United  States  Post  Office  was  operating  one 
of  the  world's  very  biggest  businesses.  It  em- 
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ployed  500,000  people,  had  42,000  branch 
offices,  maintained  24,000  buildings,  operated 
10,000  vehicles,  now  transported  and  deliv- 
ered 45  billion  pieces  of  mail  annually.  And 
its  yearly  revenue  was  the  staggering  sum  of 
$1,677,000,000. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  in  the  nature  of  things, 
then,  that  post  offices,  being  government 
services,  should  lose  money.  But  this  wasn't 
so  either.  By  sensible  postal  rates,  set  high 
enough  to  defray  the  costs  of  service,  the 
British  Post  Office  had  managed  to  show  a 
surplus  virtually  every  year  since  Queen 
Anne's  day— 1711.  The  Canada-Post  Office 
had  for  long  been  making  a  profit  year  after 
year,  and  was  progressive  enough  to  see  the 
economy  of  now  following  an  "all-up"  policy 
of  transporting  by  air  all  regular  first-class 
mail,  up  to  one  ounce,  which  went  any  dis- 
tance. 

Well  then,  what  were  the  reasons  for  the 
plight  of  the  U.  S.  Post  Office?  A  thorough 
study  of  them  had  just  recently  been  com- 
pleted. This  was  the  survey  made  for  the  so- 
called  Hoover  Commission  (the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government)  by  a  firm  of  management 
engineers  (Robert  Heller  8c  Associates  of 
Cleveland)  on  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  United  States  Post  Office 
Department.  It  was  an  investigation  whose 
findings  were  both  dramatic  and  revealing. 

Our  Post  Office  Department  seemed  to  be 
a  bureaucracy  to  end  all  bureaucracies.  To 
quote  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report  (a  group  crusading  for  the  report's 
recommendations) ,  there  was  found  "a 
creaky,  over-centralized  organizational  struc- 
ture; outmoded  methods  and  equipment; 
cumbersome  budgeting  and  accounting  sys- 
tems; a  maze  of  tangled  regulations  and  re- 
strictions." Also  revealed  was  an  organization 
fed  on  by  parasitic  hidden  subsidies  and  too 
often  under  the  thumb  of  congressional 
politicians. 

But  the  real  story  of  "what  ails  the  Post 
Office"  lay  behind  these  generalities.  Some 
of  the  details  might  have  come  from  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan. 

Valdonia,  West  Virginia,  is  a  town  of 
15,700  people.   Its  postmaster  is  Mr. 
Walt  Stommers,  who  has  held  the  job 
for  sixteen  years.   Well,  one  winter  night 
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three  years  ago  a  storm  dropped  the  bough 
of  an  elm  wham  on  the  post  office  roof.  In 
the  morning  Mr.  Stommers  found  a  hole  a 
yard  wide  with  snow  and  rain  pouring 
through.  The  ceiling  had  caved  in  and  there 
was  a  drift  two  feet  high  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  stamp  window. 

You  might  think  that  Mr.  Stommers  would 
have  hired  some  repairmen  right  away,  to 
remove  the  bough  and  fix  the  roof,  since 
otherwise  the  inside  of  the  post  office  would 
soon  be  ruined.  However,  he  didn't  do  any 
such  foolish  thing.  He  sat  down,  instead,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Washington.  He  reported 
that  repairs  would  probably  come  to  $150, 
and  requested  permission  to  use  money  from 
some  of  his  service  funds,  since  the  money 
of  his  maintenance  funds  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  some  painting  of  the  building, 
Avhereas  a  number  of  the  service  funds  still 
contained  a  sizable  amount. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  Mr.  Stommers  con- 
sider using  the  service  funds'  money  and 
getting  the  ruinous  damage  repaired  right 
away.  To  do  so  might  cause  him  to  have  to 
pay  the  $150  himself.  From  Washington  the 
Post  Office  Department  (which,  incidentally, 
would  have  to  bring  another  government  bu- 
reau into  the  repairs  operation,  the  General 
Services  Administration's  Public  Buildings 
Service,  because  this  post  office  building 
was  government-owned)  might  very  well 
disallow  the  expenditure  of  service  funds  on 
a  maintenance  matter.  It  would  be  highly 
irregular.  He  well  knew  that  no  postmaster 
might  spend  more  than  $10  for  anything 
without  proper  authorization  direct  from 
Washington  and  that  sometimes  an  item  even 
as  small  as  five  cents  was  disallowed.  So  his 
request-letter  went  on  its  way,  and  snow  and 
rain  continued  to  ruin  the  Yaldonia,  West 
Virginia,  Post  Office.* 

Stommers'  was  a  sample  of  the  Post  Office's 
ove'r-centralization  of  management  at  work. 
Every  one  of  the  country's  42,000  postmasters 
has  to  report  similarly  direct  to  Washington. 
Each  must  write  to  Washington  on  the  sim- 
plest matters.  And  this  has  been  going  on  at 
least  since  1836,  when  the  last  basic  change 
in  the  Postal  Service's  organizational  structure 
occurred. 


*  Names  of  places  and  persons  have  been  changed 
in  order  to  disguise  both. 


f  |  ^his  situation  has  sometimes  produced 
some  pretty  fantastic  results,  especially 
_!L  when  matters  of  the  sanctity  of  appro- 
priations have  been  involved.  An  Ohio  post 
office  a  few  years  ago  needed  a  safe  and  requi- 
sitioned it.  "A  small  sale  to  keep  stamps  in," 
wrote  the  postmaster  to  Washington.  The 
request  was  denied  with  the  explanation, 
"We  now  have  no  safes  for  stamps." 

But  the  Ohio  postmaster  learned  of  a 
neighboring  post  office  which  had  a  surplus 
safe  and  induced  that  postmaster  to  ship  it 
to  him.  He  then  reported  to  Washington. 
This  was  irregular.  Washington  should  have 
been  written  to  before  any  action  was  taken. 
The  Department  now  refused  to  approve  the 
arrangement,  because  this  was  a  safe  for  use 
in  one  appropriation  category  and  might  not 
be  transferred  to  another.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  loaned  safe  was  a  type  used  for 
Money  Order  accounts  and  not  for  stamps. 
But  alas,  the  safe  had  by  now  arrived  on  the 
first  post  office's  loading  platform. 

"And  there  she  stood  for  weeks,"  a  Postal 
Service  employee  has  reported,  "and  nobody 
daring  to  bring  her  indoors,  because  no  per- 
mission for  her  had  been  granted  by  Wash- 
ington." 

The  post  office  at  Seattle  one  time  badly 
needed  a  tow  truck  for  its  own  breakdowns. 
Washington,  however,  wouldn't  approve  the 
purchase.  Then  the  Seattle  postmaster 
learned  he  could  buy  an  Army-surplus  tow 
truck,  new,  for  $1.00.  So  he  went  ahead  and 
bought  it?  Oh,  no.  He  had  to  write  Wash- 
ington for  approval.  But  Washington  an- 
swered: "No."  Thought  the  postmaster  then: 
"I'll  buy  it  myself;  give  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment." But  he  couldn't— not  without  first 
writing  to  Washington.  And  the  answer  on 
that  too  was:  "No."  The  number  of  break- 
downs in  Seattle  didn't  require  a  tow  truck, 
Washington  believed;  and  it  was  contrary  to 
procedure  to  allow  any  local  postmaster  on 
the  scene  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  and 
initiative. 

Yet  today  the  whole  tendency  of  modern 
big  businesses  is  to  decentralize  its  organiza- 
tion. Sears  Roebuck  services  its  customers 
not  from  central  headquarters  in  Chicago  but 
from  regional  headquarters  scattered  around 
the  nation.  J.  C.  Penney  gives  every  one  of 
its  1,(512  retail  stores  almost  complete  man- 
agerial autonomy. 
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Another  result:  the  Post  Office's  over-cen- 
tralization is  bad  for  morale.  Ambition  is 
dampened,  initiative  stifled.  "Why  should  / 
think  up  better  ways  to  run  my  post  office," 
a  postmaster  in  a  Massachusetts  town  ex- 
pressed it  to  me,  "when  I  can  hardly  take  an 
extra  breath  without  referring  it  to  Wash- 
ington?" 

Equally  productive  of  inefficiency  per- 
haps, the  surveyors  discovered,  were 
the  Service's  rules  and  restrictions  on 
the  conduct  of  postal  business.  Most  of  these 
were  to  be  found  in  a  magnificent  monument 
of  minutiae,  the  book  Postal  Laws  &  Regula- 
tions—two pounds,  eleven  ounces,  and  961 
pages.  Here  was  a  tangled  maze  of  instruc- 
tions and  prohibitions.  There  was  one  order- 
ing that  a  postmaster's  different  funds  (such 
as  his  Migratory  Bird  Stamp  fund,  Money 
Order  fund,  etc.)  must  be  kept  in  separate 
boxes.  And  boxes  meant  boxes.  Such  ac- 
counts might  not  be  kept  in  books.  "So  all 
over  the  country,"  reported  an  investigator, 
"one  found  postmasters  religiously  keeping 
such  funds  in  separate  cigar  boxes." 

Another  restrictive  regulation  applied  to 
postal  vehicles.  It  prevented  a  Chevrolet 
motor  from  being  put  on  a  Ford  chassis.  This, 
since  at  one  time  (during  the  war)  proper 
Ford  engines  were  unobtainable,  forced  many 
a  post  office's  mechanics  into  scavenging  auto 
graveyards. 

A  regulation  which  was  the  work  of  Con- 
gress and  imposed  on  the  Post  Office  against 
its  wishes  was  that  known  as  the  "residence 
requirement."  This  required  every  postmas- 
ter, in  any  post  office,  big  or  small,  to  come 
from  the  immediate  locality.  Hence,  if  Bos- 
ton had  a  brilliant  postmaster,  doing  a  supe- 
rior job,  it  was  impossible  to  send  him  as  a 
reorganizer  or  trouble  shooter  to  take  over, 
say,  the  office  in  Omaha.  He  was  rigidly 
restricted  to  his  own  district. 

Outside  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  a  post  office 
so  small  it  was  part  of  a  general  store.  Gen- 
eral Motors  erected  a  plant  nearby  and 
opened  up  a  huge  spare-parts-by-mail  busi- 
ness. Overnight,  volume  was  suddenly  that 
of  a  first-class  post  office.  New  help,  new 
equipment  were  needed  in  a  hurry.  But 
Washington  said  No.  So  months  passed 
while  thousands  of  dollars  in  stamps  and 
funds  had  to  be  kept  in  an  old  locked  drawer 
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and  extra  help  was  limited  to  $10  a  month  for 
someone  to  come  in  and  sweep  the  floor. 
Neither  new  help  nor  new  equipment  was 
forthcoming  until  this  post  office  could  be 
reclassified.  But  a  Post  Office  regulation  at 
that  time  prevented  classifications  ever  being 
adjusted  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year! 

Any  American  in  business  knows  that  today 
/%  an  ABC  of  efficiency,  and  often  of 
_L  jL.  profits,  is  use  of  the  most  modern 
methods  of  operation  joined  with  the  most 
modern  equipment.  But  the  survey  found  a 
striking  scarcity  of  both  in  the  Postal  Service. 

A  major  cause  for  this  situation  was  no 
fault  of  the  Post  Office:  a  scarcity  of  funds 
for  purchase  of  the  new  equipment.  But 
much  equipment  was  found  to  be  antiquated 
beyond  belief.  Philadelphia  had  horse-drawn 
mail  wagons.  Boston  had  mail  trucks  which 
had  been  World  War  I  ambulances.  Six  years 
or  50,000  miles  is  considered  the  maximum 
profitable  life  for  a  truck  in  private  business. 
But  the  average  age  of  all  Post  Office  vehicles 
was  fifteen  years. 

Some  were  so  ancient  that  the  repair  depots 
actually  couldn't  buy  replacement  parts.  They 
therefore  reground  their  own  crankshafts, 
poured  their  own  bearings,  cut  out  new 
fenders  from  old  oil  drums  with  blow  torches. 
In  San  Francisco  the  trucks  were  so  antiquated 
that  they  were  too  high-built  to  clear  the 
ramp  ceiling  to  the  repairs  floor;  so  each 
time  repairs  were  made  the  entire  cab  had 
to  be  taken  off  first  on  the  ground  floor. 
Some  trucks  were  showing  annual  repair 
costs  greater  than  the  original  new  cost  of  the 
truck. 

Other  equipment  in  the  Postal  Service, 
thanks  largely  to  inadequate  replacement 
funds,  was  found  to  be  in  generally  similar 
straits.  Typewriters,  for  example,  averaged 
twenty  years  old.  Adding  machines  were  both 
antediluvian  and  scarce.  One  of  the  survey 
men  tells  of  seeing  clerks  in  the  Seattle  Post 
Office,  when  the  cash  receipts  from  Alaska 
were  just  in,  standing  in  line  to  use  one  old 
hand-puller  adding  machine. 

"It  was  so  old  that  the  '8'  on  that  machine 
printed  a  blank  and  you  had  to  know  and 
allow  for  it." 

As  for  its  methods  in  use,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  few  more  moss-grown  than  its  ac- 
counting and  budgeting  system.    Much  of 
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this  was  based  on  a  warrant  system  installed 
by  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  resulted,  as  the 
Hoover  Report  was  later  to  say,  "in  a  mass  of 
red  tape  and  a  host  of  employees." 

Under  this  system  concise  and  up-to-the- 
minute  information  (as  for  instance  for  cost 
controls)  was  never  readily  obtainable.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  last  month  the 
post  office  at  Dallas  did  a  better  job  than  the 
post  office  at  Hohokus,  New  Jersey.  No  local 
postmaster  under  the  system  could  run  his 
post  office  as  a  business,  because  his  whole 
operation  was  not  considered  as  an  inte- 
grated unit  but  as  a  bundle  of  "appropria- 
tions"—with  each  one  tied  to  and  reaching 
back  to  Washington.  There  were  at  that  time 
fifty-eight  separate  categories  of  appropria- 
tions—"Vehicle  Service,"  "Carfare  &  Bicycle 
Allowance,"  "Stationery,"  etc.,— and  Congress 
itself  made  each  one,  from  the  $3,000  for  the 
Postmaster  General's  travel  expenses  to  the 
$500,000,000  for  clerk  hire. 

In  addition,  to  compound  the  inadequacy 
of  the  system,  the  Post  Office  Department 
couldn't  call  its  soul  its  own  on  matters  of 
accounting  anyway.  Its  accounting  operation 
was  under  the  dominance  and  overseership  of 
another  government  bureau,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Located  down  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  this  bureau  performed  all 
final  accountings  of  the  Postal  Service's  busi- 
ness and  even  acted  directly  with  the  42,000 
individual  postmasters  around  the  country. 
(It  wrote  them  regarding  the  errors  on  their 
reports  and  the  monies  they  had  spent  con- 
trary to  regulations!)  And  it  was  so  slow  that 
the  Post  Office  at  Washington  never  knew 
what  the  financial  "score"  of  its  operations  was 
until  some  eight  months  after  turning  its  own 
accountings  in. 

The  situation  was  idiotic  in  another  way. 
The  Post  Office  was  constantly  blamed  for 
the  failings  of  its  accounting  and  budgeting 
systems.  But  the  systems  had  been  imposed 
by  the  all-powerful  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  was  there,  in  that  agency,  that  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  faults  of  the 
systems  lay. 

Methods  of  materials  and  products 
handling— so  much  a  science  in  mod- 
ern industry— were  found  in  no 
highly  advanced  state  either.  As  in  Benjamin 
Franklin's  day  the  sack  was  still  regarded  as 


the  ne  plus  ultra  of  containers  for  moving  all 
mail.  When  mail  cars  rolled  in,  packed  to 
the  ceiling,  railway  mail  workers  filed  into 
the  car,  grabbed  a  single  sack  by  the  draw- 
string, and  dragged  it  out  and  down  the 
platform  to  a  truck  or  receiving  chute.  Little 
had  been  done  to  improve  on  this  method. 

But  what  were  some  of  the  country's  big 
firms  doing?  Sears  Roebuck,  for  example, 
was  loading  its  thousands  of  packages  into 
high  wire  baskets  the  height  of  a  truck,  which 
then  proceeded  to  the  Post  Office. 

Dragging  and  heaving  mail  sacks,  three  em- 
ployees took  twelve  hours  to  load  a  railway 
mail  car.  Might  the  big  baskets  method  work 
faster?  Possibly.  But  no  such  method  had 
been  worked  out  up  to  this  time. 

In  an  age  of  mechanization  the  method  of 
sorting  the  mails  was  found  to  be  almost 
wholly  by  hand.  Yet  this  operation  was  sus- 
ceptible to  being  speeded  up  by  machines, 
the  investigators  believed.  In  post  offices  of 
over  a  million-dollars'  yearly  receipts  (which 
take  in  60  per  cent  of  total  postal  revenues) 
mechanical  means,  it  was  estimated,  could 
perform  more  quickly  80  per  cent  of  the  sort- 
ing operations.  But  machine  sorting  was  used 
in  only  one  post  office— Chicago. 

The  Netherlands  uses  sorting  machines, 
and  England  had  developed  them  as  early 
as  1918;  but  the  one  in  Chicago  was  the  in- 
vention of  a  postal  employee  named  John 
Sestak.  The  machine  had  a  keyboard  which 
controlled  baffle  plates.  A  mail  clerk  read  the 
address  and  dropped  the  letter  into  a  slot. 
Thence  a  conveyor  belt  whipped  it  through 
the  metal  baffle  plates  which  directed  it  along 
the  right  lane  to  the  right  depository  compart- 
ment. 

This  machine  really  worked,  although  Ses- 
tak and  the  Chicago  Post  Office  had  had  a 
heart-breaking  struggle  to  bring  it  into  be- 
ing. They  had  had  to  make  parts  literally 
out  of  tin  cans  and  scrap  because  Washington 
would  never  help  out  the  experiment  with  an 
appropriation.  ("It's  Congress— they  won't 
grant  it.")  When  the  machine  worked,  how- 
ever, an  appropriation  finally  was  made— for 
the  construction  of  three  machines.  Sestak 
and  the  Chicago  Post  Office  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  machine  for  over  eight  years.  The 
appropriation  was  made  only  two  years  ago; 
and  there  are  now  three  of  the  machines  in 
use— all  in  Chicago. 
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A  machine  to  "face"  letters— stack  them 
so  that  stamps  and  addresses  are  all  one  way- 
had  a  less  happy  history.  The  "facer"  was 
thought  up  by  a  Kansas  City  postal  employee 
named  Richard  Werner.  It  received  letters 
down  a  chute,  vibrated  them  into  position, 
then  with  rotating  arms  which  an  operator 
manipulated  by  push  buttons,  it  would  suc- 
tion-pick-up letters  which  were  positioned 
wrong  and  pivot  them  or  turn  them  over. 
This  machine  method  could  face  ten  times  as 
fast  as  a  mail  clerk  working  only  with  his 
hands,  it  was  said. 

Werner  tried  to  get  the  Post  Office  to  set 
up  a  shop  for  him  where  he  could  build  and 
experiment  with  this  remarkably  ingenious 
machine,  but  without  success.  Congress 
wouldn't  appropriate;  so  the  Post  Office  just 
couldn't  supply  funds. 

another  time-hallowed  method  of  doing 
f\  things  was  the  one  used  by  the  Postal 
/_  \m  Service  in  the  distribution  of  maga- 
zines. To  every  big  post  office  the  magazines 
came  in  big  bundles  which  were  piled  to  the 
ceilings  to  await  breaking  open  and  indi- 
vidual sorting,  from  the  address  on  each 
magazine,  as  to  zone,  carrier,  route,  and  de- 
livery sequence.  All  the  handling  which  this 
entailed  was  very  time-consuming  and  also, 
too  often,  very  damaging.  Life  for  instance 
would  then  receive  thousands  of  squawks 
from  subscribers:  "Betty  Grable's  legs  were 
torn  right  off  my  copy."  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  once  had  90  per  cent  damage  in  one 
city. 

There  must  be  a  better  method  of  handling 
this  whole  operation;  and  one  of  the  engi- 
neers on  the  study  one  day  hit  upon  an  idea: 
"It  occurred  to  me,"  he  has  said,,  "that  your 
milk  bottle  doesn't  have  your  name  on  it. 
Why  should  your  magazine?  Why  not  just 
give  the  letter  carriers  a  list  of  the  people  to 
deliver  to,  and  the  right  number  of,  say, 
Time  magazines?" 

The  Post  Office  agreed  to  try  it  in  Balti- 
more. Collier's,  Life,  the  Post,  and  others, 
supplied  card  lists.  Each  card  said:  "Deliver 
X  magazine  to  subscriber:  name  and  address." 
Each  letter  carrier,  with  the  cards  for  his  own 
route,  requisitioned  the  number  of  unad- 
dressed  Posts  etc.  which  he  needed,  shuffled 
his  cards  into  sequence  with  his  letter  mail, 
picked  up  the  magazines,  and  started  out. 


The  method  was  tried  in  other  cities,  with 
six  magazines,  all  told  over  a  year.  It  seemed 
a  success.  A  Curtis  Publishing  Company  offi 
cial  declared  it  such  a  success  it  would  prob- 
ably save  publishers  $150,000,000  annually. 

Might  it  also  bring  great  savings  for  the 
deficit  punch-drunk  Post  Office?  Perhaps.  But 
that  was  not  to  be.  The  Postal  Service  aban- 
doned the  method  after  the  year's  trial.  There 
were  a  number  of  reasons.  One  high  Post 
Office  official  has  given  some  of  them: 

"The  system  broke  down  when  there  were 
too  many  cards  for  the  individual  carrier  to 
shuffle.  It  could  be  all  right  on  individual 
residents'  addresses,  but  in  apartment  houses 
of,  say,  six  hundred  families,  there  was  no 
way  to  distribute  to  each  recipient.  It  didn't 
really  save  us  any  money." 

In  disagreement,  its  advocates  reply:  There 
are  only  350  addresses  on  the  average  on  a 
carrier's  route  in  residential  areas;  how  could 
there  be  too  many  cards,  even  if  as  many  as 
50  per  cent  of  people  got  magazines?  At 
apartment  houses  the  carrier  would  use  a  list 
of  apartment  numbers  receiving  the  given 
magazine  and  write  the  numbers  on  each  one, 
then  leave  a  stack  of  periodicals  so  numbered. 
It  should  have  saved  money  because  it  re- 
quired fewer  employees. 

But  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers protested  the  method.  It  said  it  added 
to  the  carrier's  work.  "He  has  to  write  apart- 
ment numbers  sometimes  on  the  magazines." 

There  was  other  opposition.  The  Interna- 
tional Mailers  Union  (publishing  house  em- 
ployees who  address  and  sack  mail)  protested: 
"It's  causing  our  members  to  lose  jobs."  Ad- 
dressing company  owners  also  objected  (to 
the  Postmaster  General)  that  the  method 
would  "cause  us  to  lose  business." 

So  it  isn't  in  operation  anywhere  today. 


T 


~^iiere  were  other  aspects  of  the  postal 
operation  which  seemed  highly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  idea  of  a  revenue- 
receiving  government  bureau  which  wanted 
to  show  a  profit;  and  some  of  these  perhaps 
made  even  less  sense. 

There  was  the  so-called  Frank  and  Penalty 
Mail.  Franked  mail  was  that  sent  free  by 
members  of  Congress,  and  in  one  year  there 
were  20,046,468  pieces,  all  first  class.  A  Con- 
gressman could  send  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  promote  his  own  political  fortunes.  One, 
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in  1940,  sent  seven  million  pieces.  With 
never  a  cent  of  return  to  the  Post  Office. 

More  screwball  was  Penalty  Mail.  This 
was  mail  sent  free  by  all  other  Federal  depart- 
ments. In  one  year  1,468,971,997  pieces!  And 
the  senders  had  often  abused  the  privilege- 
using  it  on  a  large  scale  for  free  mailings  of 
administration-in-power  propaganda.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  once  upon  a  time 
had  even  used  it  to  send  girders  and  concrete 
for  a  bridge  in  one  of  the  national  forests.  All 
told,  according  to  the  Postmaster  General,  it 
represented  yearly  $75,000,000  which  the 
profit-hungry  Post  Office  could  never  collect. 

Another  grandly  anomalous  item  was  the 
Postal  Service's  prosaic  penny  postal  card.  To 
print  and  deliver  it  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation cost  two  and  a  half  cents:  an  annual 
toss-away  of  $45,000,000.  (Today  it  is  $70,- 
000,000.) 

"Curiouser  and  curiouser,"  as  Alice  said, 
was  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  rates  the 
Post  Office  charged  and  the  subsidies  it  paid. 
Over  rates  (its  prices  for  the  services  it  had 
to  sell)  the  Post  Office  had  no  control  what- 
ever. It  might  know,  for  example,  that  the 
rate  for  Special  Handling  was  a  money-loser, 
but  it  couldn't  up  the  charge.  Only  Congress 
could  do  that.  Similarly,  it  could  not  bargain 
among  the  air  lines  for  the  best  rates  for  carry- 
ing Air  Mail.  The  rates  were  set  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  And  they  were  set  high— 
because  the  board  wanted  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  our  commercial  aviation  industry. 

Moreover,  nobody  knew  just  how  much  of 
this  money  of  which  the  Post  Office  was 
mulcted  was  subsidy.  The  Chairman  of  the 
CAB  had  once  frankly  stated:  "I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  the  subsidy  element  represents 
30,  40,  50,  or  60  million  dollars."  Hamstrung 
by  such  hidden  payments,  how  could  any 
service  make  an  Air  Mail  operation  pay? 

Even  on  matters  of  personnel— so  vital  to 
successful  operation  of  any  business— the  De- 
partment was  not  allowed  a  free  hand.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  conducted  the  ex- 
aminations for  the  rank  and  file  of  postal 
employees  and  was  the  final  authority  on 
their  hiring  and  firing.  But  worse,  the  Serv- 
ice's postmasters— about  22,000  for  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  class  post  offices— were  picked 
by  the  politicians. 

Under  the  system  candidates  for  a  post- 
master job  take  the  necessary  Civil  Service 
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examination;  then  the  names  of  the  three 
highest  are  sent  to  the  Postmaster  General  for 
selection  of  one.  Of  Jones,  Smith,  and  John- 
son the  politics  of  Johnson  is  that  of  the  party 
then  in  power.  So  the  Postmaster  General 
sends  up  his  name  to  the  Senate  to  be  con- 
firmed. It  then  goes  to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment. But  suppose  all  three  names,  by 
some  chance,  be  of  the  party  not  in  power? 
Then  the  Senate,  normally,  would  refuse  to 
confirm  the  name  sent  up,  and  ask  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  another.  If  of  the  right  party  this 
aspirant  would  be  confirmed  and  appointed. 

Such  selection  of  postmasters  has  inevitably 
been  blighting  upon  both  efficiency  and  am- 
bition. It  has,  as  the  Hoover  Commission 
mildly  puts  it,  "created  a  political  barrier  to 
promotion  within  the  service  and  thus  de- 
prived it  of  a  great  incentive  to  good  work." 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  behind  the 
Postal  Service's  prevailing  difficulties. 
They  are,  of  course,  not  all  the  causes, 
but  are  the  ones  highly  significant  in  relation 
to  the  Post  Office's  "scorecard"  of  revenues 
and  expenditures.  This  has  shown  since  1946 
a  wildly  rising  deficit.  Then  the  deficit  stood 
at  $129  million.  In  1949  it  had  soared  to 
$577  million. 

To  any  outsider  this  seems  like  a  hopeless 
runaway.  But  the  group  which  investigated 
the  service  thinks  otherwise.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible over  a  few  years'  time  to  reduce  this 
deficit,  they  believe,  much  more  than  one 
half— and  with  no  cuts  in  postal  services  at  all 
—if  certain  drastic  steps  were  taken.  Sum- 
marized, these  would  be: 

Save— by  more  efficient 

management   $90  million 

Save— by  modernization  of  methods 
and  equipment  (after  necessary  ex- 
penditures for  the  same)  $60  million 

Earn— by  higher  rates  on  the 

Special  Services  $64  million 

Earn— by  higher  charge  for  penny 

postal  card   $70  million 

Save— by  removing  charges  not  prop- 
erly assessable  to  the  Postal  Service 
(such  as  Frank  and  Penalty  Mail, 
Air  Mail  subsidies,  etc.)  $150  million 

Total   $434  million 
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This  leaves  $143  million  still  on  the  deficit 
side,  and  as  yet  untouched  the  losses  on 
foreign  surface  mail,  second  class  (magazines 
and  newspapers),*  third  class  (circulars  and 
advertising),  and  fourth  class  (Parcel  Post), 
whose  total  losses  in  1949  amounted  to  $435 
million.  On  these  mails  the  Commission  has 
made  no  recommendations  because  their  sep- 
arate rates  have  long  been  based  upon  con- 
siderations of  public  policy,  the  importance 
of  wide  dissemination  of  information  through 
the  printed  word,  etc.  Yet  if  today  some 
increases  in  these  rates  could  be  made,  the 
Post  Office's  deficit  would  certainly  be  further 
reduced. 

One  result  of  any  such  rate  rise  in  the 
second-class  category  would  undoubtedly  be 
fewer  publications  in  the  country.  For  some 
publishers  would  undoubtedly  be  put  out  of 
business.  Another  effect:  prices  of  periodicals 
would  go  up,  which  would  mean  fewer  peo- 
ple buying  and  reading— a  result  counter  to 
the  preferential  rate's  basic  principle  of  the 
importance  of  unlimited  information  easily 
and  inexpensively  obtainable  in  a  democracy. 
It  is  pointed  out  on  some  sides,  however,  that 
in  an  age  of  telephone,  radio,  and  television, 
the  printed  word  is  less  all-important  as  a  dis- 
seminator of  information  than  it  used  to  be. 

As  for  fourth  class  (Parcel  Post)  —its  rate  is 
low  compared  to  any  other  means  of  shipping 
packages.  (One  pound  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  12  cents;  by  Railway  Express,  86 
cents.)  If  it  could  be  wisely  raised,  just 
enough  so  as  not  to  cause  a  serious  drop  in 
volume  of  postal  business,  it  would  aid  the 
struggle  to  lower  the  postal  deficit  and  still 
not  impose  too  much  additional  tax  on  either 
business  or  the  general  public. 

Both  publishers  and  heavy  users  of  Parcel 
Post  (although  many  of  them  oppose  any  up- 
ward rate  change)  have  indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  fair  and  reasonable  rise, 
but  they  generally  add,  with  some  vehemence, 

*  Magazine  and  newspaper  publishers  dispute  the 
notion  that  their  use  of  the  mails  is  really  a  deficit 
operation.  They  have  two  contentions.  One  is  that 
the  accounting  methods  of  the  Post  Office  obscure 
the  fact  that  in  general  second-class  mail  pays  its 
own  way.  The  other  is  that  most  publications  car- 
rying advertising,  because  they  pay  what  are  known 
as  zone  mail  rates  on  the  advertising  portion  of  the 
publication,  actually  pay  more  than  the  costs  of 
mail  handling,  and  thus  are  not  receiving  a  subsidy 
but  in  fact  paying  one.— The  Editors. 


"All  right— but  why  doesn't  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice,, instead  of  cutting  service  and  jumping 
rates,  first  show  what  it  can  do  in  deficit  cut- 
ting by  improving  upon  its  own  management 
and  efficiency?" 

The  fact  is  that,  despite  its  many  failings, 
the  Post  Office  has  been  improving  its  effi- 
ciency record  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the 
past  few  years.  It  can  point  to  a  104  per  cent 
increase  in  mail  volume  in  the  last  decade, 
while  the  number  of  its  employees  has  risen 
only  48  per  cent— a  comparison  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  some  substantial  improve- 
ments in  its  over-all  efficiency. 

f  a  ^oday  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Post  Office  will  continue  such 
.  |„.  improvement,  and  to  an  impressive  de- 
gree, if  the  Congress  will  only  one  day  untie 
its  hands.  The  Department  approves  of  all 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  for  reorganization  of  the  service, 
with  one  exception,  and,  where  Congress  has 
made  it  possible,  has  already  activated  a  num- 
ber of  them. 

Hence  the  Service  now  has  an  up-to-date 
and  autonomous  accounting  system  in  the 
making  (complete  change-over  in  five  years) 
and  one  which  will  not  be  under  the  author- 
ity of  GAO.  It  has  initiated  a  comprehensive 
research  program  which  is  already  producing 
effective  modernization  of  some  methods  and 
equipment.  As  one  example:  mail  handling 
in  bulk  amounts,  through  Post  Office  experi- 
ments, is  now  being  revolutionized  at  some 
railway  terminals.  Instead  of  the  traditional 
mail  sack,  square,  large,  aluminum  cage- 
baskets,  whose  sides  fold  flat  for  stacking  after 
use,  are  being  used,  teamed  up  with  the 
latest  in  fork  trucks  and  mechanical  jacks  for 
lifting,  loading,  and  moving  operations.  Han- 
dling costs,  it  is  reported,  should  be  thus 
reduced  50  per  cent;  the  loading  of  a  rail- 
way car  accomplished  by  two  men  in  only 
90  minutes. 

Another  instance:  a  new  Money  Order  sys- 
tem has  been  developed  and  instituted.  By 
July  of  this  year  it  will  be  in  operation, 
utilizing  the  very  latest  in  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  pre-punched  cards,  and  elec- 
tronics. 

In  a  revolutionary  and  far-reaching  step, 
toward  better  service  and  greater  economy, 
the  Post  Office  is  now  shifting  a  great  part  of 
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its  short-haul  mail  from  the  railroads  to  the 
highway  truckers.  Since  this  mail  costs  about 
$100,000,000  a  year  to  transport,  and  since 
the  trucking  contracts  will  be  let  under  com- 
petitive bidding,  substantial  savings  are  prob- 
ably in  the  offing  here. 

With  bulldog  tenacity,  however,  the  Postal 
Service  is  still  resisting  the  proposal  that  it 
decentralize  (by  dividing  into  fifteen  postal 
regions,  each  headed  by  one  supervising  offi- 
cial) so  that  its  42,000  postmasters  will  not  be 
tied  directly  by  its  apron  strings  to  Wash- 
ington. "Decentralize,"  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  said,  "and  I  resign."  Decentralization 
he  labels  as  "a  costly  operation  ...  no  direct 
benefit  in  administration  or  more  efficient 
service  .  .  .  [good]  for  private  industry  but 
not  workable  for  the  Postal  Service.  .  .  ." 

The  proponents  reply:  "Canada-Post  Office 
is  decentralized  and  shows  a  profit.  .  .  .  The 
transportation  of  mail  in  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Service  has  been  a  decentralized  operation 
since  1864  and  has  functioned  excellently. 
.  .  .  Washington  wants  to  keep  management  of 
its  42,000  postmasters  centralized  for  power 
purposes." 

The  rest  of  the  proposed  reforms  the  De- 


partment is  ready  and  eager  to  get  under  way. 
It  will  set  new  rates  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
Special  Services  and  the  penny  postal  card, 
cut  more  red  tape  from  its  regulations,  cease 
paying  hidden  subsidies,  and  abandon  politi- 
cal selection  of  its  postmasters  in  favor  of 
appointment  and  promotion  on  merit  only. 
But  it  must  wait  upon  Congress  for  the  green 
light. 

Will  Congress  grant  the  authority?  For  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  equally  for  any- 
one who  ever  mails  a  letter,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  New  York  newspaper,  commenting  edi- 
torially on  the  President's  last  words  to  the 
Congress  regarding  the  postal  deficit,  pointed 
up  the  situation  very  succinctly: 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  Hoover 
Commission  reforms,  which  would  save 
$200  million  a  year  and  improve  service  to 
boot.  Was  the  reason  perhaps  in  the  fact 
that  a  kingpin  Hoover  proposal  would 
take  the  politics  out  of  20,000  postmaster- 
ships?  We  wonder. 

A  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  in  these  days  of  slow 
mails  are  wondering  too. 


Three  Wishes  for  a  Yearling 

ROBERT  BRITTAIN 


irst,  trees— whose  bellying  dip-nets  swell  and  sway 
as  runlets  of  air  set  bobbing  the  fish-cork  shapes 


of  leaf  shade  on  flickering  pools  of  grass— where  my  bold 
kingfisher,  my  boy  with  the  bird  way  of  cocking  his  head 
and  the  bird-bright  eye,  can  dangle  a  lure  for  whatever 
glinting-as-mica  thought  may  flash  in  a  sun-green  mind. 

Then  shells— those  ear-shaped  and  murmurous  mouths  that  tell 

and  tell  and  never  tell  in  what  clamorous  towers 

a  smother  of  sea  sets  throbbing  the  drowned  bells— 

that  my  deep-down  diver,  my  gannet,  my  small  wave-walker, 

may  wander  the  liquid  world  of  sound  and  wonder 

at  beach-white  thoughts  as  mute  as  a  coral  branch. 

And  hills— humped  in  the  sun  and  their  flanks  tawny 
as  catamounts,  the  granite  muscles  all  hunched  under 
furze,  under  juniper  scrub— where  my  tiger-tamer, 
my  road-running  chaparral,  may  clamber  and  climb 
to  thrust  up  a  fist  and  seize  out  of  weightless  vacancy 
stone-grave  thoughts  to  ballast  the  lurch  of  the  world. 


Sawing  the  Lady  in  Half 

A  Story  by  Nigel  Balchin 

Drawings  by  Bob  Cato 


The  older  I  get,  the  surer  I  am  that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  try  to  understand 
women.  You  only  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self- The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  treat  the 
whole  business  as  though  it  were  a  conjuring 
performance— sit  back  and  watch,  get  any 
fun  out  of  it  that  there  is  going,  but  don't  be 
the  sort  of  bore  who  always  knows  how  it's 
done.  You'll  probably  be  wrong  anyhow,  and 
if  you're  not  it  only  spoils  the  game. 

But  if  you've  seen  enough  conjuring  per- 
formances you  begin  to  recognize  certain 
tricks  as  old  friends,  and  to  know  "how  they 
will  end,  even  if  you  don't  know  how  it's 
done.  When  you  get  to  my  age  there  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  show  begins,  "Oh,  this 
is  that  thing,  and  it  ends  with  the  lady  not 


being  in  the  trunk  at  all  but  up  in  the 
gallery."  And  then  you  sit  back  feeling  su- 
perior and  watch  the  audience  being  sur- 
prised. That's  the  great  advantage  of  experi- 
ence. You  don't  need  any  intelligence  to 
acquire  it.  If  you  can  go  on  not  being  run 
over  by  a  bus  for  long  enough,  it's  bound  to 
come. 

Yet  however  experienced  you  are,  you  may 
sometimes  be  sure  you  know  what's  coming 
and  still  get  it  all  wrong.  The  lady  may  be 
still  in  the  trunk  and  the  conjuror  in  the 
gallery— or  in  the  trunk  too,  or  some  such 
nonsense.  Witness  the  business  of  my  niece 
Ursula.  Ursula  is  now  nearly  thirty,  and  an 
uncommonly  pretty  woman.  She  got  married 
bright  and  early  when  she  was  twenty-one, 
and  got  unmarried  again   when  she  was 
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twenty-five.  That  was  four  years  ago,  and 
since  then  she  has  been  living  in  a  rather  nice 
flat  in  Devonshire  Street  and  not  marrying 
anybody.  I  don't  see  her  once  a  year,  and 
whenever  I  do  she  is  so  bright  and  having 
such  a  good  time  with  it  all  that  it  nearly 
breaks  my  heart.  Because  young  ex-wives 
who  live  by  themselves  and  have  such  a  good 
time  are  one  of  the  conjuring  tricks  I've  been 
looking  at  now  for  about  forty  years. 

Well,  about  six  months  ago  Ursula 
rang  me  up  and  asked  me  to  take 
her  out  to  dinner  the  next  night. 
This  was  surprising,  because  on  the  very  rare 
occasions  that  I've  asked  her  out,  I've  had  to 
make  an  appointment  for  three  weeks  ahead, 
just  as  though  she  were  a  fashionable  dentist. 
Anyhow,  out  we  went,  and  right  from  the 
start  I  could  see  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

In  fact  I  was  afraid  at  one  time  that  she 
would  start  telling  me  all  about  it  over  the 
cocktails,  and  if  there's  one  thing  that  annoys 
me  it  is  being  told  all  about  it  when  I'm 
ordering  a  meal  or  trying  to  eat  it.  But  she 
hung  on  very  well  right  through  to  the  coffee, 
prodding  about  at  her  food  for  all  the  world 
as  though  she  was  eating,  and  even  remem- 
bering to  ask  me  what  the  claret  was.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  rather  nasty  bottle  so  I  told 
her  what  I  thought  it  must  be  and  she 
laughed  exactly  as  though  she  had  heard  what 
I  said.  But  I  knew  this  was  too  good  to  last, 
and  when  they  brought  the  coffee  I  sat  back 
and  said,  "Well  now  my  dear—?"  and  she 
started  straight  in  and  said,  in  so  many  words, 
"I  can't  go  on  like  this." 

I  said,  "I  was  afraid  you  couldn't." 

She  looked  a  bit  startled  and  said,  "Why? 
Do  you  know  about  it?" 

I  said,  "No  my  dear.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it  at  all.  But  I'm  pretty  sure  you 
can't  go  on  like  this,  whatever  it  is." 

She  thought  for  a  bit  and  said,  "It's  a  bit 
mean  to  spill  it  all  over  you.  But  I  don't  see 
what  else  you're  for.  And  anyhow  we're 
rather  alike— black  sheep  and  no  good  and  so 
on.  So  you  may  understand  better  than— than 
Daddy,  say." 

I  said,  "I'd  never  presume  to  understand 
anything  better  than  your  father.  I  was 
brought  up  to  believe  that  that  was  quite  im- 
possible. But  if  you've  been  a  bad  girl  and 


want  to  explain  to  somebody  that  you've 
really  acted  very  well,  you'll  probably  get  on 
better  with  me.  Your  father  believes  in  the 
truth.  I  only  believe  in  trying  to  make  things 
pleasant." 

Ursula  said,  "I'm  not  saying  I've  acted  very 
well  but— I've  really  tried—" 

"I  get  the  general  position.  What  exactly 
have  you  done?  Robbed  a  bank?  Or  poisoned 
a  rival?" 

She  said,  "No.  Just  got  myself  and—and 
some  other  people  into  rather  a  mess." 

You  don't  want  it  all.  It  took  from  9:30 
p.m.  to  about  3:00  a.m.  At  about  mid- 
night the  restaurant  started  to  put  the 
chairs  on  the  tables  and  look  reproachful.  But 
Ursula  was  in  full  swing,  and  so  we  went  back 
to  her  flat  and  had  another  three  hours  of  it. 
And  in  the  end  all  it  added  up  to  was  that 
Ursula  was  in  love  with  Derek  Porterman, 
who  wasn't  in  love  with  her,  and  Leslie 
Wayer  was  in  love  with  Ursula,  who  wasn't 
in  love  with  him.  Apart  from  that  the  only 
items  that  seemed  to  me  relevant  were  (a) 
that  Porterman  was  more  or  less  married 
already  and  (b)  that  both  of  them  were  mem- 
bers of  clubs  of  mine.  I  put  it  to  Ursula  like 
this  but  she  couldn't  see  it  in  the  simplified 
form.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  had  got  it 
very  badly  over  Porterman.  All  the  usual 
symptoms  were  apparent  in  extreme  form— and 
amongst  them  the  usual  female  inability  to 
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believe  that  you  can  be  as  much  in  love  with 
a  person  as  that  without  their  being  in  love 
with  you.  Moreover,  it  was  equally  clear  that 
the  poor  devil  Wayer  was  besotted  with  her; 
and  there  was  the  usual  female  inability  to 
get  rid  of  anything  as  nattering  as  that.  Any- 
how, she  was  determined  that  it  should  all  be 
very  difficult,  and  it  was  no  business  of  mine 
to  stop  her.  She  had  clearly  been  having  an 
agonizingly  enjoyable  time  running  them  in 
double  harness,  being  abjectly  humilitated  by 
Mr.  Porterman  (who  didn't  appear  to  be  a 
very  kindly  type)  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Wayer  was  constantly  threatening  to  commit 
suicide  if  she  couldn't  be  kinder  to  him.  In 
fact  as  time  went  on  I  became  more  and  more 
puzzled  to  know  why  she  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every- 
body was  having  a  full  and  interesting  life — 
and  particularly  Ursula. 

So  about  two  o'clock  I  quietly  began  to 
move  the  closure,  and  when  she  said  for  the 
forty-seventh  time  that  she  couldn't  go  on  like 
this  I  just  said,  "Why  not?" 

She  looked  surprised  and  said,  "Because  it 
isn't  right." 


For  a  moment  I  was  startled.  But  I  then 
remembered  that,  after  all,  Ursula  is  her 
father's  daughter.  So  I  just  said,  "There's 
that  of  course." 

"Of  course.  I  can't  possibly  go  on  doing 
this  to  poor  Leslie." 

"You're  afraid  he  will  commit  suicide?" 

"I  don't  suppose  he  will  actually  do  that. 
But  he's  utterly  miserable  and  drinking  and 
so  on.  And  he's  one  of  the  nicest  people  I 
know.  And  anyhow  Derek's  married  and  got 
two  children.  Even  if  he  would  get  a  divorce 
and  marry  me,  it  would  mean  an  awful  mess. 
I  should  never  be  able  to  live  with  myself." 

I  nodded.  The  thing  was  beginning  to 
have  a  horrifying  fascination.  There  is  always 
something  awe-inspiring  about  a  woman  in 
love  when  she  starts  to  talk  about  other  peo- 
ple's interests  in  this  sort  of  way.  After  all, 
Ursula  was  nearly  thirty,  moderately  experi- 
enced, and  in  most  ways  quite  intelligent.  I 
reminded  myself  again  that  she  was  her 
father's  daughter  and  said,  "Then  what  do 
you  propose  to  do,  my  dear?" 

She  raised  her  head  and  said  firmly,  "I  shall 
give  up  seeing  Derek  and— and  probably 
marry  Leslie." 

I  nodded.  I  had  been  expecting  it.  Ursula 
said  rather  challengingly,  "Isn't  that  the  only 
decent  thing  I  can  do?" 

I  said  pretty  hurriedly,  "Oh  come  my  dear 
—you  don't  come  to  me  to  be  told  what  is  the 
decent  thing.  I  shouldn't  know  the  decent 
thing  if  I  met  it  in  the  street." 

"But  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  you?  I 
should  like  to  marry  Derek— I'll  be  quite 
frank  about  it.  But  I  can't,  so  why  not  face  it? 
And  Leslie  is  in  love  with  me  and  I'm  very 
fond  of  him.  So  isn't  it  the  sensible  tiling— ?" 

I  said,  "It  all  sounds  very  sensible  indeed." 
And  I  give  you  my  word  that  that  grown 
woman  looked  relieved. 

Well  there  it  was— as  familiar  a  con- 
juring trick  as  that.  But  I  was  rather 
interested  because  there  seemed  to  be 
two  possible  alternative  endings.  Of  course 
she  would  go  after  Porterman  with  her  teeth 
bared;  and  of  course,  wanting  anything  as 
much  as  that  she  would  get  it— up  to  a  point. 
But  would  she  be  able  to  get  him  to  many 
her,  thereby  clinching  the  female  victory? 
Or  would  he  just  stick  to  having  her  on  his 
terms,  in  which  case  he  would  have  won?  Per- 
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sonally  I  was  backing  Porter- 
man.  He  was  a  handsome,  suc- 
cessful, thoroughly  nasty  piece 
of  work  with  a  hide  an  inch 
thick,  and  no  woman  really 
ever  has  a  chance  with  one  of 
those.  I  couldn't  imagine  Por- 
terman  giving  anybody  any- 
thing that  would  inconven- 
ience him  in  the  slightest,  let 
alone  getting  himself  into  the 
divorce  court  because  some 
girl  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him.  I  decided  that  Ursula 
was  in  for  a  bad  time,  and  I 
was  sorry  because  I  like 
Ursula.  But  if  women  insist 
on  having  all  the  fun  of  kid- 
ding themselves  to  quite  that 
extent,  they  have  to  pay  for  it. 

That  was  how  I  reasoned  it 
out.  I  submit  with  all  humbleness,  that  no 
sane  man  would  have  expected  anything  else. 
And  yet  what  happens?  Three  days  later  I 
am  in  the  club— the  one  Porterman  belongs  to 
—and  he  comes  into  the  bar,  looking  as  black 
as  thunder,  orders  himself  a  double  whiskey, 
downs  it,  orders  another,  downs  that,  barely 
answers  when  a  couple  of  people  speak  to  him, 
and  then  goes  and  flops  down  in  a  chair  and 
starts  looking  at  the  Economist  as  though  he 
didn't  like  what  was  in  it.  I  naturally  thought, 
"Aha.  He's  got  Ursula  on  his  tail  and  he's 
finding  it  very  uncomfortable,  because  he 
likes  her  just  enough  not  to  slap  her  down 
and  be  done  with  it."  But  that  evening  Ursula 
rang  up  and  her  first  words  were,  "Unc.  Chas., 
I've  done  it." 

I  said,  "Done  what?" 

"I've  broken  with  Derek.  I've  told  him  and 
I'm  never  going  to  see  him  again.  It  was 
pretty  tough,  but  not  as  tough  as  I  thought  it 
would  be." 

I  had  some  difficulty  over  my  next  line,  but 
in  the  end  I  just  said,  "Well  done,  my  dear." 
And  then  I  went  away  kicking  myself  for  not 
having  remembered  that  Ursula  is  her  father's 
daughter,  and  that  nobody  could  be  brought 
up  by  my  brother  Nevil  without  being  pretty 
odd.  Heaven  knows  I  was  glad  enough  for 
her  to  be  rid  of  Porterman.  But  if  it  meant 
she  would  marry  somebody  who  was  poor-Les- 
lie-one-of-the-nicest-people-she-knew,  it  would 
be  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 


m  v 


So  I  went  on  being  sorry  for  Ursula  for 
about  another  week;  and  then  I  went  into  my 
other  club  and  there  was  the  party  of  the 
third  part— Leslie.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
bar  and  looked  as  though  he  had  been  lean- 
ing against  it  for  a  long  time.  A  friend  was 
suggesting  that  they  should  go  away,  and  the 
barman  was  looking  as  though  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  well  trained  he  would  have  supported 
this  strongly.  Leslie  was  saying  that  he 
wouldn't  go  away  because  there  was  no  object 
in  it— nor,  I  gathered,  in  anything  else.  I 
heard  later  that  in  the  end  he  got  quarrelsome 
and  hit  the  friend  and  was  generally  a 
nuisance,  and  I  think  the  committee  asked 
him  to  resign.  Anyhow  I've  never  seen  him 
in  the  place  since.  But  I  didn't  see  this  de- 
velopment because  after  one.  careful  look  at 
him,  an  idea  crossed  my  mind  and  I  went  and 
rang  up  Ursula  and  asked  her  to  come  and 
have  a  drink.  She  seemed  pleased  to  be  asked, 
and  was  very  pretty  and  bright  and  cheerful. 
After  a  while  I  said,  "How  did  all  your  com- 
plications work  out?" 

She  said,  "You  mean  about  Derek?  Oh,  I 
did  it.  I  cut  the  whole  thing  out.  Don't  you 
remember  I  rang  you  up  and  told  you  so?" 

"So  you  did.  And  you've  stuck  to  it?" 

"Oh  yes.  It's  taken  a  bit  of  doing  at  times 
but  I've  got  it  taped  now.  As  a  mailer  of  fact 
you  know,  I'm  well  out  of  that  in  some  ways. 
Derek  was  madly  attractive  but  he  wasn't 
very— very  nice,  il  you  sec  what  I  mean." 
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I  took  an  olive  and  said,  "I  do  see  what 
you  mean.  Now  the  other  chap— Leslie 
Wayer— seems  a  very  nice  person.  When 
sober. 

Ursula  said,  "Yes."  And  there  was  a  rather 
long  pause.  After  a  while  she  said.  "Do  you 
ever  see  him?" 

"I  saw  him  this  evening." 

"Was  he  drunk?" 

"Very.  Frankly,  Ursula,  I  wondered  why. 
I  mean,  he  didn't  look  like  a  man  whom  some- 
body had  started  to  be  nicer  to." 

She  said,  "Nobody  has." 

"But  I  thought  you  were  going  to?  Surely 
that  was  the  whole  idea?  Wasn't  that  why  you 
gave  up  Derek?" 

Ursula  took  an  olive  and  rolled  it  across 
the  table  and  then  sat  and  looked  at  it  for  a 
long  time.  She  said,  "Yes,  But  it  didn't  work 
out." 

"Why  not?' 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me  very  seriously 
with  those  lovely  big  hazel  eyes.  "Well  you 
see,  Unc.  Chas.,  Leslie  was  one  of  the  very 
nicest  people  I  had  ever  known,  but  there's 
no  denying  that  the  poor  dear  was  a  bit— a 
bit  wet." 

"True.  But  you  knew  that  before." 

"Yes.  But  as  long  as  I  was  running  around 
with  Derek  and  getting  my  face  trodden  on  a 
lot,  I  somehow  didn't  mind  Leslie  being  a 
poor  fish.  It  was  a— a  sort  of  relief.  Derek 
would  be  filthy  to  me  and  I  could  go  and  take 
Leslie's  head  out  of  the  gas  oven  and  some- 


how—somehow it  all  balanced.  But  as  soon  as 
I  hadn't  got  Derek— well,  I  just  couldn't  take 
it.  Does  that  make  any  sense  at  all  to  you?" 

I  said,  "No.  Thank  God." 

"Why  thank  God?" 

"Because  I'm  fond  of  you  and  I'm  always 
alarmed  for  people  when  things  make  sense. 
So  now  you  haven't  got  any  young  men?" 

She  smiled  and  said,  "No.  No  young  men 
Sad,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  very.  It's  a  thing  that  will  probably 
right  itself." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Ursula.  And  I  knew  from 
the  way  she  said  it  that  it  had  started  to  right 
itself  already. 

So  there  we  are.  Don't  tell  me  it  was  all 
quite  obvious  and  what  you  would  have 
expected.  If  you  were  watching  the 
trick  in  which  the  lady  is  sawed  in  half  and 
you  found  at  the  end  that  she  was  in  half,  that 
would  be  pretty  obvious  too.  But  you 
wouldn't  have  expected  it.  Because  you  know 
that  one  of  the  things  about  ladies  is  that  they 
don't  get  sawed  in  half.  They  get  themselves 
into  position  and  the  saw  comes  down 
through  where  they  seem  to  be.  But  it  takes 
more  than  that  to  hurt  a  woman,  and  you 
know  that  in  the  end  she'll  come  bounding 
out  in  tights  and  a  smile,  without  a  feather 
out  of  place. 

And  if  you're  a  man  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  say  it's  all  done  with  mirrors,  and  reach 
under  the  seat  for  your  hat. 


Memory  Lesson 

HORTENSE  FLEXNER 

DRU.M-rattle,  war, 
Flags  triumph  or  go  down, 
Across  frontiers  the  blind  feet  surge- 
All,  all  before; 

We  lose  the  count,  the  date,  forget  the  frown 

Of  teacher  and  the  page  where  heroes  urge, 

"This  wall,  this  hill,  this  town—" 

Forget  the  steel-cased  head 

Of  him,  first  on  the  beach  in  the  tides'  roar; 

Mislay  the  bronze-leaved  crown 

Brought  far  for  these  the  last  whose  shadows  merge, 

Sharing  a  bleak  renown, 

The  youngest  dead, 

A  cradle-song  their  dirge. 


and  His  Critics 


In  January  1950  we  published  an  article,  "The  Day  The  Sun  Stood  Still,"  describing  the 
astonishing  Velikovsky  theory.  The  theory  zvas  sharply  attacked  as  conflicting  icith  scientific 
tenets,  and  later,  when  Dr.  Velikovsky's  book,  Worlds  in  Collision,  was  published  by  Macmil- 
lan,  the  storm  of  protest  against  it,  and  the  threats— in  various  terms— of  boycott  by  scientists, 
caused  Macmillan  to  hand  over  the  book  to  another  publisher,  Doubleday,  which  has  no  text- 
book business,  and  led  incidentally  to  the  departure  from  Macmillan  of  the  editor  ivho  had 
brought  Worlds  in  Collision  to  the  firm. 

But  although  the  book  and  its  author  have  been  violently  censured  in  reviews  and  com- 
ments, there  has  been  a  remarkable  lack  of  explicit  criticism  of  it  based  on  careful  reading. 
Believing  that  a  theory  so  revolutionary  ought  to  be  met  by  careful  appraisal  rather  than  by 
denunciation  and  boycott,  we  have  invited  Dr.  Velikovsky  to  reply  to  the  scattered  points 
raised  by  his  critics  thus  far,  and  have  asked  Associate  Professor  John  Q.  Steiuart,  Princeton 
University  astronomical  physicist,  who  has  had  special  experience  in  comparing  widely  dif- 
ferent fields  of  knowledge ,  to  comment  on  the  article  and  the  book.  If  the  Velikovsky  theory 
is  untenable,  this  is  the  way,  we  believe,  in  which  it  should  be  refuted.— The  Editors. 

Answer  to  My  Critics 

IMMANUEL  VELIKOVSKY 

Woe  is  me,  ray  mother,  that  thou  hast 
borne  me  a  man  o£  strife  and  a  man  of 
contention  to  the  whole  earth. 

Jeremiah  15:10 

printed.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
capitalism  that  it  pays  serious  attention  to 
such  a  denial  of  all  that  science  has  learned," 
commented  the  Daily  Worker. 

What  is  there  in  these  fewer  than  four  hun- 
dred pages  that  reverberates  in  these  and 
many  other  contradictory  opinions?  If  there 


Velikovsky 


p: 


4 6T^erhaps  W orlds  in  Collision  is  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  dogma  in  regard  to  paleon 
tology,  anthropology,  and  cosmology, 
a  new  science  which  may  best  be  called  Sov- 
myth,"  wrote  the  Dallas  Nexus. 

"It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
thought  in  our  times  that  such  a  book  is 
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is  no  truth  in  the  work,  why  is  so  much  am- 
munition directed  against  it?  Are  not  many 
fantastic  and  worthless  theories  printed  year 
in  and  year  out,  only  to  be  met  with  silence? 

In  the  Preface  of  the  book  I  asked  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Worlds 
in  Collision  is  fiction  or  non-fiction.  If,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  some  scientists, 
the  book  is  fiction,  there  is  no  reason  for  such 
a  turbulent  reaction.  If  it  is  not  fiction, 
exorcism  cannot  banish  it;  faults  and  errors 
must  be  exposed. 

A  reviewer  wrote:  "If  the  reception  given 
to  Worlds  in  Collision  by  many  critics  and 
leading  magazines  means  anything,  then  Veli- 
kovsky  may  well  have  succeeded  in  starting 
science  on  the  road  back  to  the  days  when 
Giordano  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake."  In 
1600  Bruno  was  executed  for  his  heretical 
scientific  ideas.  Today  an  astronomer  con- 
nected with  the  Harvard  Observatory  com- 
pares himself  with  Galileo  for  steadfastly  in- 
sisting that  the  earth  moves  as  it  has  always 
moved.  Another  astronomer— from  Chicago- 
published  a  review  entitled,  "Copernicus: 
Who  Was  He?"  suggesting  that  the  author  of 
Worlds  in  Collision  had  never  heard  of 
Copernicus.  I  wonder  how  this  follows  from 
my  book,  or  if  the  astronomer  is  familiar  with 
Copernicus'  own  words: 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  as  soon  as  some 
people  learn  that  in  this  book  which  I  have 
written  concerning  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  I  ascribe  certain  motions 
to  the  Earth,  they  will  cry  out  at  once  that 
I  and  my  theory  should  be  rejected.  Ac- 
cordingly .  .  .  when  I  considered  in  my  own 
mind  how  absurd  a  performance  it  must 
seem  to  those  who  know  that  the  judgment 
of  many  centuries  has  approved  the  view 
that  the  Earth  remains  fixed  as  center  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  if  I  should,  on  the 
contrary,  assert  that  the  Earth  moves;  when 
I  considered  this  carefully,  the  contempt 
which  I  had  to  fear  because  of  the  novelty 
and  apparent  absurdity  of  my  view,  nearly 
induced  me  to  abandon  entirely  the  work 
I  had  began.  .  .  .  How  did  it  occur  to  me 
to  venture,  contrary  to  the  accepted  view 
of  mathematicians,  and  well-nigh  contrary 
to  common  sense,  to  form  a  conception  of 
any  terrestrial  motion  whatsoever? 

This  passage  is  taken  from  the  preface  to 
Copernicus'    De    Revolutionibus;  actually, 
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Copernicus  did  not  publish  his  book  until  he 
was  on  his  deathbed.  The  words  of  this  illus- 
trious scholar  have  been  set  down  here  only 
to  show  that  the  argument  of  "the  judgment 
of  many  centuries"  is  not  new. 

I  have  carefully  read  and  thought  about  the 
arguments  made  against  the  theory  of  cosmic 
catastrophism.  These  arguments,  collected 
from  my  critics,  follow  here. 

II 

On  the  basis  of  ancient  records  of 
eclipses,  they  argue,  precise  calcula- 
tions have  established  that,  from  the 
second  millennium  before  the  present  era 
down  to  our  time,  the  lunar  eclipses  have 
been  retarded  by  the  infinitesimal  and  almost 
exact  interval  of  1  / 1,000  of  a  second  in  a  cen- 
tury; this  very  minute  retardation  is  the  re- 
sult of  tidal  friction  between  the  Earth  and 
the  Moon.  The  eclipses  being  so  consistent 
throughout  the  millennia,  there  could  have 
been  no  other  changes  in  the  rotation  of  the 
Earth  nor  in  the  revolution  of  the  Moon  dur- 
ing all  this  time. 

It  is  a  formidable  argument,  if  it  can  stand. 
But  does  it  not  remind  one  of  the  "pyramidal 
inch,"  the  minute  measurements  by  which  a 
British  scholar  once  thought  to  extract  hid- 
den meanings  from  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops?  If 
the  observations  of  the  ancients  can  be  fixed 
in  time  to  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a 
second,  then  historical  documents  of  the 
ancients  must  have  very  great  observational 
value.  Worlds  in  Collision  is  full  of  historical 
documents.  However,  historical  testimony 
should  not  be  trusted  at  all,  we  were  told, 
even  when  hundreds  of  documents  corrobo- 
rate one  another,  if  they  are  the  basis  for 
revolutionary  conclusions  affecting  astronomy. 
Consequently,  this  early  argument  against  my 
book  disappeared  from  all  subsequent  criti- 
cism, to  reappear  in  a  much  less  formidable 
version.  An  astronomer  from  Michigan  sub- 
sequently wrote:  "Records  of  ancient  eclipses 
go  back  to  2137  b.c.  If  the  Earth's  rotation 
had  been  disturbed  only  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  Velikovsky  claims,  these  eclipses 
could  not  have  taken  place  where  and  when 
they  were  recorded."  A  Harvard  astronomer 
reduced  the  date  2137  b.c.  to  1062  b.c. 

If  either  of  them  were  right,  it  would  still 
be  a  devastating  attack  on  the  theory  of  great 
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perturbations  and  changes  in  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon.  How- 
ever, our  knowledge  of  ancient  eclipses  comes 
mainly  from  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  the  second 
century  of  the  present  era,  and  his  tables  do 
not  go  back  much  farther  than  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  before  the  present  era; 
they  are,  besides,  primarily  the  result  of  retro- 
grade calculations. 

Wherever  an  eclipse  or  mention  of  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  solar  or  lunar  light  is  men- 
tioned in  any  ancient  document,  theoretical 
times  of  eclipses  are  consulted  by  modern 
scholars,  and  various  candidate  dates  of 
eclipses  calculated  for  the  first  or  second  mil- 
lennia are  considered.  The  actual  dates  are 
not  known;  they  are  fixed  only  with  the  help 
of  modern  reckoning  of  the  time  when  and 
the  place  where  the  eclipses  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  Even  for  historical  eclipses 
after  700  B.C.,  the  exact  dates  are  not  estab- 
lished. Thus,  the  date  of  the  most  famous 
eclipse  of  antiquity,  foretold  by  Thales  of 
Miletus,  and  occurring  during  the  battle  be- 
tween Alyattes  the  Lydian  and  Cyaxares  the 
Median,  is  still  debated  and  referred  vari- 
ously to  May  28,  585  b.c.  and  September  30, 
610  b.c.  Earlier  eclipses  are  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  dates  when  they  are  presumed  to 
have  happened.  The  last  great  perturbation 
of  the  Earth  described  in  Worlds  in  Collision 
(pp.  227  ff.)  took  place  on  March  23,  687  b.c. 

f  I  "^he  most  frequent  argument  against 
1    Worlds  in  Collision  is  that  the  planet 

._f|_  Venus  was  mentioned  by  ancient  astron- 
omers in  their  inscriptions  (the  Venus  Tab- 
lets of  Ammizaduga)  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Exodus.  A  Harvard  astronomer  refers 
these  tablets  to  the  twentieth  century  before 
the  present  era  or,  more  exactly,  either  to 
1970  or  1914  b.c.  The  science  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  ascribes  them  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  adding  that,  according  to 
tlu  m,  Venus  then  moved  "exactly  as  it  moves 
presently."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Worlds 
in  Collision  I  quoted  these  Venus  Tablets, 
Eound  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  in  the  ruins  of 

\shurbanipal's  palace  in  Nineveh.  I  also 
cited  the  opinion  of  Schiaparelli  that  they 
originated  in  the  eighth  or  seventh  century, 
and  the  view  of  Hommel  that  the  tablets  were 
written  by  a  scribe  of  Ashurbanipal  in  the 
seventh  century  and  refer  to  a  time  only 


shortly  before.  Then  I  made  the  statement 
that  whenever  these  tablets  originated,  they 
establish  that  Venus  did  not  then  move  as  a 
planet  but  as  a  comet,  in  support  of  which  I 
offered  the  observations  of  five  consecutive 
years.  From  these  observations  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  Venus  did  not  follow  its  present 
cycle,  for  in  modern  times  the  planet  disap- 
pears behind  the  Sun  once  in  nineteen 
months  for  two  months  and  a  few  days; 
whereas,  according  to  the  tablets,  Venus  dis- 
appeared for  five  months  and  sixteen  days 
and  for  nine  months  and  four  days.  An  acci- 
dental error  in  the  figures  is  excluded  since 
each  item  in  the  record  is  stated  in  dates  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  days  between  the 
dates.  (For  instance,  "On  the  11th  of  Sivan, 
Venus  disappeared  in  the  west,  remaining 
absent  in  the  sky  for  9  months  and  4  days, 
and  on  the  5th  day  of  Adar  she  was  seen  in 
the  east.")  As  for  the  number  of  centuries 
before  the  Exodus  that  Venus  erupted  from 
Jupiter  and  could  be  seen,  I  have  not  given 
an  evaluation  in  the  present  volume. 

f  |  yit:  third  argument  against  Worlds  in 
I  Collision  is  this:  comets  are  very  insub- 
1  stantial  bodies.  One  critic  even  calcu- 
lated to  his  own  satisfaction:  "All  the  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  in  the  biggest  comet's  tail 
would  not  make  more  than  a  pound  of  sugar, 
or  enough  gasoline  to  drive  a  kiddy-car  from 
the  Battery  to  the  Bronx,"  and  this  spread 
over  an  area  tens  of  millions  of  times  greater 
than  the  entire  earth. 

This  argument  of  the  insubstantial  charac- 
ter of  comets  goes  back  to  Aristotle,  who  re- 
garded these  bodies  as  meteorological  appari- 
tions, something  like  rainbows.  The  modern 
argument  that  stars  are  usually  visible 
through  the  tails  of  comets  was  already  coun- 
tered in  the  first  century  by  Seneca,  who 
pointed  out  that  stars  can  be  seen  through  the 
tail  of  a  comet  but  not  through  its  head. 

Generally,  the  argument  that  in  our  life- 
time we  have  seen  only  moderately  large 
comets  and  that  therefore  there  could  not 
have  been  larger  ones  reduces  itself  to  this: 
we  and  our  parents  have  not  seen  such  a 
thing,  therefore  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  also 
factually  wrong.  For  instance,  the  head  alone 
of  the  Comet  of  1811  was  350  times  larger 
than  the  planet  Jupiter,  or  500,000  times 
larger  than  Venus.  A  head  of  a  comet  usually 
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consists  of  an  assemblage  of  meteorites.  The 
material  universe  contains  bodies  as  small  as  a 
meteoric  dust  particle  and  as  large  as  the 
super-giant  star  Betelgeuse  in  Orion,  a  mil- 
lion times  larger  than  the  Sun;  even  in  the 
family  of  planets  there  are  bodies  a  million 
times  smaller  in  volume  than  the  Earth 
(asteroids)  and  a  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  Earth  (Jupiter)  .  And  were  not 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Venus,  or  Earth  in  the  cate- 
gory of  comets  when  they  moved  on  elongated 
ellipses  after  having  erupted  from  the  Sun, 
which  nearly  collided  with  a  passing  star,  as 
the  Tidal  theory  assumes  they  did? 

In  order  to  conclude,  as  I  did,  that  Venus 
in  historical  times  behaved  like  a  comet,  I 
had  to  present  historical  material,  and  I  trust 
I  have  done  so.  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
pages  154-203  of  my  book,  where  he  will  find 
unequivocal  references  to  Venus  as  a  comet 
from  Mexico  to  Babylonia  and  from  China 
to  Greece. 

The  fourth  argument  is  that  nothing 
short  of  the  direct  impact  of  a  great 
solid  body  could  have  stopped  the  Earth 
from  rotating;  a  mere  passing  of  a  body,  how- 
ever massive,  would  not  by  its  gravitational 
action  have  brought  this  about.  And  even  if 
the  Earth  should  have  stopped,  what  would 
have  started  it  rotating  again? 

In  the  Epilogue  to  Worlds  in  Collision  I 
have  evaluated  the  various  possibilities  of  the 
mechanical  stoppage  of  a  body  by  entering 
into  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  and  of  the  cessation 
of  the  diurnal  rotation  by  the  Earth's  passing 
through  a  strong  magnetic  field.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  latter  possibility,  I  wrote  that 
'eddy  currents  would  be  generated  in  the 
surface  of  the  Earth,  which  in  turn  would  give 
rise  to  magnetic  fields,  and  these,  interacting 
with  the  external  field,  would  slow  down  the 
Earth  or  bring  it  to  a  rotational  stasis,"  and 
might  also  cause  it  to  resume  its  rotation. 
The  magnetic  field  sufficient  to  tilt  the  ter- 
restrial axis  is  weaker  than  the  field  necessary 
to  change  the  rotational  speed  of  the  globe. 
I  wrote:  "If  rotation  persisted  undisturbed, 
the  terrestrial  axis  may  have  tilted  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  magnetic  field,  so  that 
the  Sun  appeared  to  lose  for  hours  its  diurnal 
movement"  (page  44)  . 

Calculations  show  that  the  magnetic  field 
in  both  cases  would  be  of  magnitudes  which 
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are  easily  achieved  in  the  laboratory,1  but 
which  are  not  expected  to  act  anywhere  in  the 
solar  system.  The  reluctance  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  electrical  and  magnetic  forces  in 
the  celestial  sphere,  however,  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  dogma,  called  upon  to  protect 
existing  teachings  in  celestial  mechanics. 

The  tails  of  the  comets  sweep  at  perihelion 
at  enormous  velocities;  a  cometary  tail  is 
always  repelled  from  the  Sun,  so  that  when 
the  head  of  a  comet  turns  around  the  Sun  in 
perihelion  at  a  great  velocity,  the  tail,  which 
may  be  one  hundred  million  miles  long, 
sweeps  as  a  rigid  rod  at  an  enormous  speed, 
the  end  of  the  tail  moving  thousands  of  miles 
a  second.  The  pressure  of  solar  light  is  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  this.  The  pressure  of 
solar  light,  almost  exactly  ten  thousand  times 
weaker  than  solar  gravitation  (on  a  cube  of 
one  centimeter  weighing  a  gram) ,  can  repel 
matter  if  it  consists  of  very  minute  particles 
(pressure  acting  proportionally  to  the  surface 
of  the  particle,  while  attraction  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  volume) .  However,  the  pressure  of 
light  (acting  here  almost  without  the  benefit 
of  acceleration)  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  the  velocities  with  which  a  cometary  tail, 
as  a  rigid  rod,  makes  its  sweep  in  perihelion. 

Astronomers  owe  us  a  calculation  which 
they  have  omitted  to  make,  and  a  confession 
that  it  is  not  the  pressure  of  light  that  drives 
the  cometary  tails.  Apparently  electrical  or 
magnetic  forces  stronger  than  gravitation  act 
between  the  Sun  and  the  tail  of  a  comet. 

And  why  is  the  Sun  round  (its  polar  diam- 
eter is  even  a  little  longer  than  its  equatorial 
diameter2)  and  not  flat,  as  it  should  be  be- 
cause of  rotation  and  also  because  gases  in 
the  solar  atmosphere  are  under  very  weak 
pressure,  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  pressure 
of  the  Earth's  atmosphere?  Astronomers  owe 
us  an  admission  that  the  Sun  is  round  against 
their  expectations.  And  why  do  the  great  jets 
of  gases  and  particles  ejected  from  the  Sun 
fly  hundred  of  thousands  of  miles  in  an 
oblique  direction  and  then  return  on  the  very 

Approximately  H  ^  2.5  •  10s  in  the  first  case,  and 
ten  times  weaker  in  the  second  (in  order  to  shift 
the  axis  by  one  half  of  a  radian)  . 
2  See  Auwers,  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Vol. 
CXXVIII  (a  concensus  of  the  results  of  measurements 
by  twenty-six  observers)  ;  S.  Newcomb,  Astronomical 
Constants,  1895;  Ch.  L.  Poor,  "An  Investigation  of 
the  Figure  of  the  Sun,"  Contributions  from  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  (1908} 
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same  oblique  to  the  Sun,  to  the  place  whence 
they  were  ejected,  as  if  no  gravitation  acts 
there? 

Since  Hale  measured  the  Zeeman  effect  on 
the  Sun  in  1912-13,  the  observation  of  this 
effect  "has  not  given  uniform  figures,  and  at 
times  the  existence  of  a  solar  magnetic  field 
has  been  denied  (D.  H.  Menzel)  .  Has  not  a 
basic  mistake  in  observation  or  interpretation 
been  committed? 

Neither  electrical  nor  magnetic  forces  are 
calculated  as  quantities  in  the  celestial  mo- 
tions. The  behavior  of  cometary  tails,  the 
movement  of  solar  perturbances,  and  the 
round  shape  of  the  Sun  are  facts  which  as- 
tronomers have  marked,  "High  tension;  do 
not  touch."  However,  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  strongly  charged  particles  arrives  from  the 
Sun  and  influences  the  polar  auroras,  ground 
currents,  the  ionosphere  and  radio  reception, 
and  terrestrial  magnetism.  Are  the  Sun,  the 
Earth  (with  its  ionosphere) ,  and  the  comets 
magnetically  and  electrically  neutral?  I 
wrote:  "The  accepted  celestial  mechanics,  not- 
withstanding the  many  calculations  that  have 
been  carried  out  to  many  decimal  places,  or 
verified  by  celestial  motions,  stands  only  if 
the  Sun,  the  source  of  light,  warmth,  and 
other  radiation  produced  by  fusion  and  fis- 
sion of  atoms,  is  as  a  whole  an  electrically  neu- 
tral body,  and  also  if  the  planets,  in  their 
usual  orbits,  are  neutral  bodies"  (page  387). 

An  argument  was  put  forth  that,  in  the 
f\  event  the  Earth  should  stop,  oceans 
/  m  would  burst  out  of  their  borders,  and 
hurricanes  of  enormous  velocity  would  be 
generated,  and  anything  not  attached  to  the 
ground  would  fly  off.  An  airplane  that  is 
stopped  by  a  rock  crashes  to  pieces.  An  air- 
plane that  takes  a  few  minutes  to  slow  down 
does  not  disintegrate.  In  Worlds  in  Collision 
it  was  not  asserted  that  the  Earth  stopped  sud- 
denly: if  it  changed  its  rotational  velocity,  it 
must  have  done  so  gradually;  and  as  an  alter- 
native I  offered  the  explanation  that  a  tilt- 
ing of  the  axis  in  a  magnetic  field,  even  with- 
out the  change  in  velocity  of  rotation,  would 
produce  the  effect  of  disturbed  solar  motion. 

As  I  endeavored  to  show,  water  actually 
moved  over  the  land  from  oceanic  spaces,  and 
hurricanes  were  generated.  The  problems  of 
erratic  boulders  transported  hundreds  of 
miles  and  the  enigmatic  moraines  that  were 


carried  from  the  equator  to  higher  latitudes, 
as  well  as  of  ancient  calendars  and  ancient 
sundials,  ace  debated  in  the  book  fn  the 
light  of  great  perturbations  in  the  diurnal 
movement  or  axial  inclination  of  the  Earth. 
When  the  ice-age  theory  was  proposed,  as 
with  the  translation-wave  theory  before  it,  a 
cause  was  sought  which  might  have  shifted 
the  axis,  since  such  a  shift  was  recognized  as 
the  best  explanation  of  the  ice  ages. 

The  next  argument  concerns  chronology. 
I  am  accused  of  having  correlated  events  or 
records  that  lie  far  apart  in  time.  With  regard 
to  the  traditions  or  testimonies  whose  dates 
have  not  been  established,  this  accusation  has 
nothing  on  which  to  stand;  on  the  other 
hand,  my  method  of  correlating  records  on 
the  basis  of  the  similarity  or  near-identity  of 
their  contents  is  legitimate,  and  by  this  meth- 
od I  dated  the  historical  scene  of  the  Iliad. 

I  explained  that  "on  one  point  alone,  not 
necessarily  decisive  for  the  theory  of  cosmic 
catastrophism,  I  borrow  credence;  I  use  a 
synchronical  scale  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
histories  which  is  not  orthodox."  I  asked  the 
consent  of  the  reader  that  I  might  use  this 
chronology  until  Ages  in  Chaos,  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  ancient  history,  is  published.  In  this 
later  book,  I  begin  by  synchronizing  the  catas- 
trophes that  brought  the  Middle  Kingdom 
of  Egypt  to  its  end  and  the  natural  upheaval 
of  the  days  of  the  Exodus,  and  thus  determine 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  in  Egyptian  history. 
Then  I  am  compelled  to  take  the  conse- 
quences, and  going  from  century  to  century 
I  collate  the  political  and  chronological  ma- 
terial in  a  span  of  twelve  hundred  years. 
When  this  work  on  the  reconstruction  of 
ancient  history  appears,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge  what  effect  the  theory  of 
catastrophism  has  on  the  science  of  history. 

There  is  another  argument:  what  are  de- 
scribed in  Worlds  in  Collision  are  local,  vei  j 
minor  catastrophes,  and  Velikovsky,  without 
ceremony,  has  made  of  them  global  disturb- 
ances. I  suspect  that  those  who  advance  this 
argument  made  it  up  a  priori,  before  reading 
the  book.  The  references  in  the  book  are  to 
changes  in  the  movement  of  the  Sun,  to  the 
displacement  of  the  cardinal  points,  to  the 
sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  polar 
axis  and  the  position  of  constellations,  to  the 
change  in  the  length  of  year  and  month,  to 
calendars,  celestial  charts,  astronomical  tab- 
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lets,  historical  inscriptions,  sundials,  and 
water  clocks. 

There  remain  only  a  few  secondary  mat- 
ters, the  favorite  among  them  concerning 
manna.  If  the  comet  poured  down  petroleum, 
how  could  it  pour  down  ambrosia  or  manna, 
too?  Being  strongly  pressed  by  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  scientific  or  the  culinary 
aspects  either  to  answer  this  argument  or  to 
agree  that  there  were  no  worlds  in  collision, 
I  turned  to  Professor  Vassily  Komarewsky  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  an  inter- 
national authority  on  catalysis  and  petroleum. 
He  suggested  that  in  a  future  edition  I 
should  include  the  following  paragraph: 

After  the  catastrophe,  clouds  of  thick 
dust  and  vapor  enveloped  the  earth  for 
many  years.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  dust 
and  vapors,  as  a  result  of  bacterial  activity, 
organic  compounds  were  formed— for  in- 
stance, carbohydrates. 

Ill 

A special  case  of  misunderstanding 
arises  from  the  phrase  "collective  am- 
nesia." It  may  be  that  I  should  have 
called  the  phenomenon  in  question  "collec- 
tive blind  spot."  However,  I  explained  what 
was  covered  by  this  term: 

The  memory  of  the  cataclysms  was 
erased,  not  because  of  lack  of  written  tradi- 
tions, but  because  of  some  characteristic 
process  that  later  caused  entire  nations,  to- 
gether with  their  literate  men,  to  read  into 
these  traditions  allegories  or  metaphors 
where  actually  cosmic  disturbances  were 
clearly  described  (p.  300) . 

Since  I  refer  to  collective  amnesia  in  the 
Preface  and  in  the  Epilogue,  the  two  parts  of 
a  book  that  are  most  generally  read,  some 
confusion  was  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
my  scientific  reviewers.  A  certain  astronomer, 
writing  his  review,  thought  that  in  my  book 
I  describe  a  collision  of  Earth  with  Venus  and 
that  the  only  result  of  that  collision  was  a 
"collective  amnesia"— no  other  harm  was  suf- 
fered. He  seriously  believed  that  in  Worlds 
in  Collision  no  records  are  to  be  found  of  any 
physical  consequences  such  as  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  oceans  erupting  and  spilling 
over  continents,  and  so  on.  He  actually 
advised  his  readers  not  to  read  Worlds  in  Col- 
lision, and  to  give  his  advice  the  strength  of 
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an  argument,  stated  that  he  had  not  read  it 
himself  (except  the  Epilogue) .  Many  other 
reviews  have  repeated  that  the  population  (or 
the  survivors)  of  the  days  of  the  cataclysm 
forgot  the  event  and  that  therefore  there  are 
no  written  documents  referring  to  the  catas- 
trophe. This  would  make  my  research  appear 
built  on  argumentum  ex  silentio.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  I  quoted  documents  by  the 
hundreds,  probably  by  the  thousands,  and 
I  wondered  why  these  references  to  world 
catastrophes  caused  by  celestial  bodies  are  not 
properly  understood.  To  this  phenomenon 
of  not  being  able  to  see  in  clearly  written  his- 
torical testimony  the  traumatic  experience  of 
an  early  age  of  mankind,  I  gave  the  name  of 
"collective  anmesia."  I  used  the  term  as  if  a 
race  or  all  mankind  were  an  individual. 

Here  we  have  a  good  case  of  collective 
scotoma  (blind  spot),  if  one  prefers  this  term. 
It  is  the  inability  to  recognize  and  properly 
read  a  great  number  of  testimonies  brought 
together  between  the  two  covers  of  a  book. 
From  the  psychology  of  the  unconscious  mind 
we  know  that  the  amnesia  of  traumatic  ex- 
periences is  accompanied  by  emotional  out- 
bursts at  an  attempt  to  unveil  it.  We  have 
witnessed  explosions  of  "highly  unscientific 
fury."  For  if  I  am  right,  even  if  only  to  some 
degree,  those  who  greeted  the  book  with 
threats  of  boycott  have  taken  a  position  which 
may  easily  become  untenable.  The  reputa- 
tion of  scientists,  at  least  of  the  entire  branch 
of  American  astronomers,  is  thus  jeopardized 
by  a  wager  that  Worlds  in  Collision  is  a  cal- 
culated attempt  to  mislead  the  scientists  and 
the  public.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Adams,  dean  of 
American  astronomers  and  director  of  the 
Mount  Wilson  Observatory  for  many  decades, 
has  disassociated  himself  from  the  "abusive 
criticisms  uncalled  for  no  matter  how  strongly 
their  writers  feel  on  the  subject."  Writing  in 
the  spirit  of  constructive  criticism  and  ques- 
tioning a  series  of  the  implications  of  Worlds 
in  Collision,  he  added  kind  words  about  the 
"enormous  amount  of  time  and  effort"  de- 
voted to  gathering  the  material  and  "the  real 
service  to  scholars  and  the  public"  rendered 
by  doing  so. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  I  have  sug- 
gested various  tests  to  cover  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  my  theory.   In  Worlds 
in  Collision  (page  367)  I  ventured  the  guess 
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that  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  consists  of  argon 
and  neon.  I  also  conjectured  that  petroleum 
gases  must  be  present  on  Venus  and  should 
be  detectable  if  the  light  of  the  Sun  pene- 
trates to  their  level  before  being  reflected. 

These  and  other  similar  methods  exist  to 
check  on  some  segments  of  the  theory.  But 
possibly  the  correct  judgment  concerning  the 
theory  of  cosmic  catastrophism  will  be  left  to 
the  next  generation,  to  those  who  today  are 
young  and  able  to  learn  anew.  Sigmund 
Freud,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  German 
edition  of  his  classic  Interpretation  of  Dreams, 
spoke  of  the  "brilliant  example  of  the  aver- 
sion to  learning  anything  new  so  characteristic 
of  the  scientists,"  and  he  quoted  Anatole 
France:  "Les  savants  ne  sont  pas  curieux." 
Much  the  same  idea  is  expressed  today  by 
M.  Butterfield  of  Cambridge,  England,  in 
his  book,  The  Origiyis  of  Modern  Science 
(1949)  :  "The  supreme  paradox  of  the  scien- 
tific revolution  is  the  fact  that  things  which 
we  find  it  easy  to  instill  into  boys  at  school 
.  .  .  defeated  the  greatest  intellects  for  cen- 
turies." And  again:  "Of  all  forms  of  mental 
activity,  the  most  difficult  to  induce,  even  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  who  may  be  presumed 
not  to  have  lost  their  flexibility,  is  the  art  of 


handling  the  same  bundle  of  data  as  before 
but  by  placing  them  in  a  new  system  of  rela- 
tions with  one  another  by  giving  them  a  dif- 
ferent framework." 

The  young  generation— as  I  learned  when 
I  lectured  on  Worlds  in  Collision  in  the  Hark- 
ness  Auditorium  before  a  large  audience  of 
Columbia  University  students— is  well  able 
to  face  and  deliberate  on  a  new  and  unortho- 
dox theory.  The  scholars  who  have  taught 
and  written  and  published  not  only  have  a 
vested  interest  in  orthodox  theories,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  psychologically  incap- 
able of  relearning.  In  the  opinion  of  Gordon 
A.  Atwater,  former  curator  of  the  Hayden 
Planetarium,  the  explosive  reaction  of  some 
scientists  leads  one  to  think  that  in  construct- 
ing their  theories  on  the  assumption  of  an 
orderly,  stabilized  universe,  they  must  have 
had  some  mental  reservation,  and  that  this 
reservation  is  their  Achilles'  heel. 

Not  so  long  ago  science  had  to  struggle  to 
free  itself  from  the  shackles  of  religion.  Now 
it  is  as  dogmatic  as  religion  once  was.  Ideas 
that  were  revolutionary,  schismatic,  and 
damned  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  beati- 
fied and  pronounced  infallible  in  the  twen- 
tieth, by  the  same  guardians  of  dogma. 


Disciplines  in  Collision 


JOHN  Q. 

Many  good  scientists  are  indifferent 
critics  of  science.  Among  those  who 
have  most  confused  the  public  mind 
by  representing  speculations  as  facts  are  the 
astrophysicists.  Following  the  bold  trail 
blazed  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  Edding- 
ton,  they  are  ready  at  the  wink  of  a  variable 
star  to  tell  what's  cooking  inside  the  Sun,  or 
just  how  the  planetary  system  came  into  exist- 
ence, or  what  took  place  in  the  first  staccato 
minutes  of  the  entire  material  universe— when 
stars  were  no  bigger  than  marbles  and  the 
neutrons  raged  unchecked. 

These  uninhibited,  romantic  pictures  have 
now  been  topped  by  Worlds  in  Collision. 
Though  in  this  work  the  physical  canvas  is 
smaller,  it  is  a  more  dramatic  one,  because 
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more  humane.  The  author,  Immanuel  Veli- 
kovsky,  m.d.,  is  no  part  of  an  astronomer.  Per 
haps  his  energetic  reliance  on  selective  folk- 
lore and  mythology  to  establish  the  Earth's 
astronomical  and  geological  history  serves  us 
astrophysicists  right,  however  little  we  may 
like  it. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  either  author  or 
publisher  could  have  been  surprised  by 
strongly  adverse  reactions  among  scientists? 
On  page  five  of  the  book  a  challenge  is  hurled 
at  "certain  notions  now  regarded  as  sacred 
laws  in  science,"  and  the  jacket  echoes  the 
same  fighting  text.  There  are  no  sacred  laws 
in  science,  but  perhaps  some  sacredness  at- 
taches to  the  scientific  method,  because  it  has 
proved  so  very  successful  in  the  laborious  and 
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brilliant  achievements  of  over  two  centuries. 

Science  is  not  mere  common  sense.  It  is  a 
severe  and  powerful  way  of  thinking.  Veli- 
kovsky  inclines  to  appeal  every  judgment  of 
scientists  and  engineers  to  ancient  authorities 
and  texts,  though  the  greatest  minds  of  an- 
tiquity possessed  little  or  no  science  (we 
could  use  more  of  it  now— and  a  lot  less  exhi- 
bitionism). Seneca  knew  little  about  torsion 
and  moment  of  momentum,  and  extant 
Mayan  manuscripts  are  notoriously  '  weak 
when  it  comes  to  Young's  modulus  and  the 
measure  of  kinetic  energy  in  the  earth's 
diurnal  spin. 

When  the  Macmillan  Company  accepted 
this  book  for  publication  that  house  coidd 
not  have  been  mindful  of  their  own  long  list 
of  works  by  leading  investigators  in  mathe- 
matical physics  and  celestial  mechanics. 
Readers  unfamiliar  with  an  author  in  physical 
science  frequently  take  a  respected  publisher's 
imprint  as  something  of  a  guarantee.  This 
is  particularly  important  when  an  expert  in 
search  of  reliable  information  steps  out  of  his 
own  professional  field  into  a  neighboring  one. 
The  Macmillan  Company  might  properly 
have  reasoned  that,  while  the  Homeric  sweep 
of  battling  planets  would  attract  readers  and 
justify  publication,  some  other  firm  with  less 
conservative  connections  in  the  standard 
sciences  might  have  been  less  embarrassed  to 
sponsor  such  a  drama.  Free  speech  would  not 
have  been  involved;  publishers  reject  books 
every  day— more  (perhaps)  is  the  pity! 

Then  too,  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
raged scientists  would  have  been  fewer  if  the 
book  had  not  been  heralded  by  an  unprece- 
dented splash  of  uncritical  articles  in  im- 
portant magazines,  not  written  by  experts  in 
physical  science.  Scientific  reviewers  promptly 
refused  to  take  the  book  seriously,  because  it 
seemed  to  them  impossible  that  educated  per- 
sons could.  Here  they  were  in  error.  Evi- 
dently there  is  a  latent  opposition  between 
persons  having  a  humane  education  and  those 
with  scientific  training.  Worlds  in  Collision, 
whatever  its  faults,  has  performed  a  service 
by  focusing  new  attention  on  "disciplines  in 
collision." 

Suppose  a  sparrow  flutters  past  a  tall  build- 
ing, which  thereafter  is  condemned  and 
dismantled.  A  person  who  lacked  all  ex- 
perience in  numerical  reasoning  but  had  in- 


tense sentiment  for  sparrows  might  argue  that 
air  currents  from  the  bird's  beating  wings  had 
dangerously  strained  the  tower.  The  only 
way  to  refute  him  within  his  oavh  realm  of 
verbal  contention  would  be  to  quote  prece- 
dents from  prose,  poetry,  stage,  screen,  radio, 
and  television  of  similar  incidents  when  birds 
passed  or  were  said  to  have  passed  buildings 
without  having  an  appreciable  effect  on  their 
structure. 

But  suppose  no  precedent  is  known  to  the 
debaters.  An  engineer  could  still  prove  by 
calculation  from  quite  different  data  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  assertion.  No  alleged  eye-wit- 
ness testimony  collected  from  old  diaries  or 
tales  told  by  grandmother  long  after  the 
event  would  convince  .him  that  the  close  ap- 
proach of  a  sparrow  ever  endangered  a  sky- 
scraper. He  would  be  familiar  with  too  much 
conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary,  even  though 
the  same  proof  might  not  convince  the  die- 
hard verbalist,  to  whom  logarithms  are  ana- 
thema and  the  flow  of  words  enchanting. 

What  can  happen  when  an  inarticulate  en- 
gineer, armed  with  weapons  of  modern 
mathematics  and  technology,  duels  with  an 
opponent  who  is  prepared  to  slug  it  out  with 
footnotes;  precedents;  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  sources  and  commentators;  and 
legends  which  have  frightened  and  delighted 
uncounted  generations  of  barbarians  and 
poets?  If  the  spectators  who  have  the  power 
of  thumbs  up  and  thumbs  down  know  little 
mathematics  themselves,  the  engineer  must 
be  cautious.  He  cannot  use  his  heavy  artillery 
but  must  wait  until  his  opponent  ventures 
out  of  the  verbal  sanctuary  into  easy  range  of 
mathematical  small  arms. 

And  the  same  engineer  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult in  a  book  review  to  meet  a  demand  that 
he  explain  his  proof  briefly  and  in  non-tech- 
nical terms.  The  masses  of  the  skyscraper  and 
sparrow  would  be  involved,  and  the  elastic 
restoring  force  the  building  offers  to  any 
bending  from  the  vertical,  as  well  as  the  area 
of  the  sparrow's  wings  and  their  frequency 
of  beat,  the  speed  of  sound  in  air,  the  density 
of  air,  and  other  recondite  data.  Worlds  in 
Collision  and  the  criticisms  it  evoked,  though 
the  analogy  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be 
exact,  reveal  similar  conflicts.  When  problems 
contain  quantitative  elements  Dr.  Velikov- 
sky's  verbal  treatments  cannot  purge  them. 
Where    the    physicist    offers  mathematical 
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answers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-mathe- 
matical reader  may  have  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  digressions. 

II 

The  first  excursion  into  mathematics  con- 
cerns a  matter  of  scale.  For  con- 
venience in  presenting  this,  I  should 
first  like  to  quote  in  shortened  form  a  sum- 
mary of  the  astronomical  events  propounded 
in  Velikovsky's  book.  It  was  made  by  one  of 
our  leading  woman  scientists,  Dr.  Cecilia 
Payne-Gaposchkin  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  in  a  review  in  Popular  Astron- 
omy. The  review  must  be  described  as  defi- 
nitely unsympathetic. 

We  are  asked  [she  writes]  to  admit  erratic 
motions  of  the  principal  planets  within  his- 
torical times.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
Venus  was  shot  out  from  Jupiter  and  prac- 
tically made  a  direct  hit  on  the  Earth,  and 
scored  another  bull's-eye  after  fifty-two 
years.  She  then  (we  are  asked  to  believe) 
encountered  Mars,  who  (despite  his  light- 
weight standing)  propelled  her  into  her 
present  orbit,  and  proceeded  to  make  two 
hits  (or  near  hits)  on  the  Earth  on  his  own 
account,  before  retiring  to  his  present  orbit. 
If  I  read  Dr.  Velikovsky  aright,  he  hopes  to 
link  the  earlier  Noachian  Deluge  with 
similar  antics  on  the  part  of  Jupiter.  We 
have  here  an  extraordinary  achievement  in 
a  very  difficult  type  of  marksmanship— four 
(or  even  five)  hits  in  a  couple  of  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  only  impossible.  It  is  ridic- 
ulous. 

Her  word  "markmanship"  is  altogether  ap- 
propriate because  these  planets  are  so  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  distances  which 
normally  separate  them.  The  closest  approach 
of  Mars  to  the  Earth  leaves  it  34,500,000  miles 
away,  while  the  Earth's  diameter  (as  the 
reader  will  recall)  is  about  8,000  miles. 
Venus,  which  in  these  spring  evenings  of  1951 
has  been  bright  in  the  sunset  sky,  is  very 
nearly  the  Earth's  size,  and  the  diameter  of 
Mars  is  4,200  miles.  Suppose  this  page  were 
a  yard  high  and  completely  blank  except  for 
two  periods,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  lower  dot  were  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  Earth  and  the  upper  one  Mars,  the 
dots  would  be  roughly  in  correct  scale  at  the 
closest  present  approach  of  the  Red  Planet. 


A second  objection  concerns  the  decel- 
eration in  the  Earth's  rotation. 
u  amounting  to  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  day  of  a  thousandth  of  a  second  every 
century,  and  its  relationship  to  ancient  rec- 
ords of  eclipses.  In  his  article  in  this  issue  of 
Harper's,  Velikovsky  clearly  makes  a  muddle 
of  this  issue.  Of  course  neither  the  ancients 
nor  ourselves  ever  timed  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
Sun  to  an  accuracy  of  a  thousandth  of  a 
second,  or  to  a  whole  second  for  that  matter. 
But  because  successful  computation  of  very 
ancient  eclipses  would  be  proof  that  neither 
Mars  nor  Venus  nor  any  other  massive  bodies 
have  since  come  close  to  the  Earth,  the  reader 
is  invited  to  consider  this  question  in  greater 
detail. 

Velikovsky  is  quite  wrong  in  saying  that 
"our  knowledge  of  ancient  eclipses  comes 
mainly  from  Claudius  Ptolemy."  Several  mod- 
ern scholars  (notably  Fotheringham)  have 
examined  Grecian,  Babylonian,  and  Chinese 
records  and  listed  passages  which  seem  to  de- 
scribe solar  eclipses.  A  brief  survey  of  astro- 
nomical publications  reveals  at  least  three- 
recorded  total  eclipses  of  the  Sun  before  -687 
(the  supposed  date  of  Velikovsky's  last  catas 
trophe)  which  have  been  considered  by  com- 
puters to  fit  the  present  motions.  This  evi- 
dence, reinforced  by  equally  early  records  of 
lunar  eclipses,  proves  or  at  any  rate  strongly 
suggests  that  no  unaccountable  disturbance  of 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  or  Moon  occurred 
in  that  year. 

A  solar  eclipse  is  likely  to  be  underscored 
in  historical  records  only  if  it  is  a  total  eclipse, 
for  only  then  is  it  spectacular.  It  is  seen  as 
total  on  each  occasion  from  points  on  the 
Earth's  surface  lying  within  a  band  thousands 
of  miles  long  and  only  a  few  score  miles  wide. 
The  Moon's  shadow,  as  it  brushes  the  Earth 
from  west  to  east,  determines  the  band.  It  is 
enough  to  know  from  history  only  a  very 
rough  date— the  century,  say— for  as  a  rule 
total  solar  eclipses  repeat  at  the  same  geo 
graphical  locality  only  at  long  intervals.  The 
date  merely  serves  to  identify  which  com- 
puted eclipse  has  been  recorded  in  a  given  in- 
stance. The  place  of  observation  is  the  really 
important  element;  it  establishes  the  longi- 
tude at  which  the  band  of  totality  crossed  a 
given  latitude.  The  observer  knew  where  he 
was,  whether  or  not  he  could  measure  the 
hour  or  the  second. 
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An  increase  in  the  length  of  the  day  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  ancient  eclipses  would 
be  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  observed 
at  points  farther  easterly  than  uncorrected 
computation  had  in  retrospect  suggested.  The 
lagging  behind  of  the  rotating  Earth,  as  com- 
pared with  a  perfect  clock  calibrated  to  the 
rate  of  rotation  at  some  particular  date, 
would  increase  with  the  square  of  the  elapsed 
time  as  the  years  pass.  Time  lost  is  never 
made  up  again,  while  the  rate  of  losing  in- 
creases continually.  This  is  the  equivalent  in 
rotational  motion  of  the  high-school  physics 
principle  that  the  distance  moved  by  a  falling 
body  with  constant  acceleration  increases  with 
the  square  of  the  time. 

Projected  into  the  past,  the  Earth's  rotation 
is  seen  to  have  been  a  very  little  faster  than 
its  present  rate.  The  formula  just  mentioned 
shows  that  the  cumulative  difference  is  only 
20  seconds  as  we  work  back  the  first  century, 
but  in  twenty-five  centuries  it  is  the  square  of 
25  times  greater,  12,500  seconds,  which  is 
three  hours  and  a  half.  This  contrasts  with 
an  increase  of  only  1  /40  second  in  the  length 
of  the  day  in  twenty-five  centuries.  In  the 
calculation  of  an  eclipse  which  took  place 
2,500  years  ago,  this  difference  would  be 
expressed  in  a  displacement  of  longitude.  We 
might  find  that  an  eclipse  which  would  have 
been  observed  in  Spain  if  the  Earth  had 
always  been  turning  at  its  present  rate  is  ac- 
tually recorded  not  in  Spain  but  far  to  the 
east  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  This,  in  effect,  is 
what  actually  happens,  although  the  whole 
problem  is  much  more  complicated. 

fT^HE  most  recent  catastrophe  suggested 
I  by  Velikovsky,  in  the  seventh  century 
JL  b.c,  resulted  from  the  alleged  close  ap- 
proach of  Mars.  An  approach  of  Mars  to  the 
Earth,  by  increasing  the  planet's  gravitational 
pull  at  its  lessened  distance,  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  Moon's  monthly  motion  around 
the  Earth,  and  the  Earth's  motion  in  its  own 
annual  orbit.  If  the  Moon  rode  at  a  distance 
only  a  few  per  cent  farther  away  than  now,  for 
example,  its  angular  diameter  in  our  sky 
would  be  too  small  ever  to  hide  the  Sun.  As 
Dr.  Payne-Gaposchkin  says,  the  thirty-six-day 
month  mentioned  by  Velikovsky  is  incom- 
patible with  any  total  solar  eclipses  at  all. 
But  nearly  any  cosmic  disturbance  would  be 
enough  to  render  our  present  knowledge  of 
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Earth  and  Moon  motions  inadequate  for 
eclipse  computations  before  the  supposed  in- 
terference. The  discrepancy  between  observa- 
tion and  calculation  would  become  greater 
the  further  back  in  time  we  go.  Nonetheless, 
the  variation  in  eclipse  records  described 
above  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  found 
after  known  "perturbations"  produced  by  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  the  celestial  bodies  have 
been  allowed  for. 

The  gravitational  pull  of  the  Sun  and  of 
each  planet  on  the  Earth  and  Moon  is  taken 
into  careful  account  in  such  computations  as 
these.  The  calculations  are  highly  complex, 
achieving  a  product  of  successful  intricacy 
which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  defies  verbal 
analysis,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  demon- 
strations of  the  validity  of  celestial  mechanics. 
Some  idea  of  the  degree  of  "intricacy"  may  be 
conveyed  by  Dr.  Payne-Gaposchkin's  state- 
ment that  lunar  theory  alone  recognizes  155 
major  periodic  terms  and  over  500  smaller 
ones,  which  must  be  added  together  in  the 
equation  for  the  Moon's  longitude,  and  about 
half  as  many  in  that  for  the  Moon's  latitude. 

In  comparison  with  this  huge  amount  of 
observationally  verified  computation,  the 
statements  of  astrophysicists  (mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  article)  about  the  origin 
of  the  universe,  and  so  on,  are  but  flimsy 
speculation.  An  attack  on  those  ideas  would 
disturb  few  scientists,  and  in  many  cases  the 
authors  of  such  speculations  are  themselves 
the  first  to  find  the  flaws. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  error  prevailing 
among  our  all-too-prone-to-error  intelli- 
gentsia that  the  Einstein  theory  required  com- 
plete scrapping  of  the  earlier  Newtonian 
theory.  Such  is  far  from  the  case.  Progress  in 
celestial  mechanics  has  resulted  from  slow 
evolution  without  revolution.  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity  changed  the  equations  for 
the  solar  system  only  in  exceedingly  minor 
respects.  All  predictions  of  planetary  motion 
in  the  almanacs  continue  to  be  computed 
from  Newtonian  principles.  There  is  indeed 
no  appreciable  difference  except  at  very  high 
speeds  of  motion.  Electrical  attractions  or 
repulsions  of  any  consequence  among  the 
planets  are  certainly  absent.  Their  possible 
existence  was  not  overlooked  by  careful  as- 
tronomers many  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
an  offhand  suggestion  to  the  contrary  on  page 
387  of  Velikovsky's  book. 
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Dr.  Velikovsky  will  confer  a  favor  on 
astronomical  computers  if  he  finds  clear  his- 
torical records,  hitherto  overlooked,  of  earlier 
solar  eclipses,  of  lunar  eclipses,  or  of  close 
approaches  of  Moon  and  planets  to  each  other 
(as  they  appear  to  us)  or  to  identifiable  stars, 
even  if  they  contravene  our  present  under- 
standing. Dogmas  are  not  "protected"  in 
science— allowing  a  little  leeway  for  perversi- 
ties scientists  share  with  their  fellow  men. 

a  lthough  some  of  Dr.  Velikovsky 's  state- 
f\  ments  relating  to  astronomy  are  neatly 
/%  put,  he  has  not  yet  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  several  elementary  considerations.  A 
third  and  crucial  objection  might  be  based, 
for  example,  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
orbital  motion,  which  are  a  consequence  of 
Newton's  laws.  If  Venus  were  opportunely 
diverted  by  Mars  from  an  earlier  elongated 
ellipse,  as  asserted,  then  whatever  new  ellipse 
each  of  the  two  planets  traced,  from  then  on, 
they  would  continue  for  many  thousands  of 
years  to  pass  near  the  original  point  where 
their  encounter  took  place.  No  such  en- 
counter near  the  Earth's  orbit  or  outside  it 
can  possibly  have  knocked  Venus  into  her 
present  circular  orbit,  which  lies  well  inside 
the  Earth's.  Nor  can  any  such  meeting  inside 
the  Earth's  orbit  have  sent  Mars  into  his 
present  exterior  ellipse,  which  lies  at  all 
points  well  outside  the  Earth's.  Therefore— 
unless  a  miraculous  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
motion  is  involved— it  is  certain  that  the  sup- 
posed encounters  did  not  occur. 

Moreover,  an  approximate  arithmetical 
regularity  called  Bode's  law  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
Sun  as  far  out  as  Uranus.  The  orbit  of  Venus 
is  just  the  size  to  be  expected  under  this  rule. 
How  did  Mars  give  just  the  right  bump  to 
accomplish  this?  A  gap  is  shown  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  No  planet— only  the 
asteroids— circulates  there.  There  has  been 
serious  speculation  that  a  planet  once  filled 
the  gap  but  exploded.  Velikovsky  might 
argue  that  in  this  hypothetical  event  astron- 
omers accept  the  possibility  of  catastrophes  in 
the  solar  system.  However,  celestial  mechanics 
certainly  cannot  reconcile  the  astronomically 
very  "recent"  dates  he  requires  with  a  com- 
mon point  of  origin  for  the  supposed  ex- 
ploded fragments,  the  present  asteroids. 

One  also  gets  the  impression,  if  a  further 


example  may  be  drawn  from  astronomical 
principles,  that  Velikovsky  does  not  always 
discriminate  between  the  variations  of  lati- 
tude which  he  suggests  and  the  universally 
conceded  effects  of  "precession."  For  exam- 
ple, the  reader  is  told  (p.  316)  that  either  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  Earth's  axis 
(among  the  stars)  or  in  the  position  of  the 
poles  (on  the  Earth)  would  cause  a  change  in 
the  latitude  of  Babylon.  Precession,  however, 
resembles  the  wobbling  of  the  axis  of  a  spin- 
ning top.  The  axis  of  the  Earth,  in  about 
26,000  years,  marks  out  the  surface  of  a  cone 
with  respect  to  the  stars.  This  has  no  prac- 
tical effects;  it  does  not  change  the  cardinal 
points  on  the  horizon  nor  the  directions  of 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun.  In  precession, 
the  axis  of  neither  the  top  nor  the  Earth 
changes,  relatively  to  the  spinning  body  itself. 
Hence  precession  does  not  change  latitudes. 

For  a  change  in  latitude  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  Earth's  crust  slide  with  respect  to 
the  axis.  To  achieve  the  effects  proposed  by 
Velikovsky,  the  poles  would  be  displaced  to  a 
substantial  degree,  though  in  the  precise 
modern  measurements  displacements  of  more 
than  a  few  yards  have  not  been  observed.  To 
determine  the  detailed  effects  of  a  close  en- 
counter of  planets  would  require  very  specific 
calculations,  but  any  major  shift  in  the 
Earth's  crust  with  respect  to  its  axis,  if  it  oc- 
curred within  a  few  hours  or  less,  would  give 
rise,  as  Dr.  Velikovsky  seems  to  admit,  to  vast 
dashings  of  oceans  across  the  battered  conti- 
nents. Water,  having  little  friction  with  the 
ground,  would  for  a  time  retain  its  original 
west-to-east  speed  (of  rotation)  at  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  an  hour.  The  author  perhaps 
does  not  fully  appreciate  what  a  sensitive  in- 
dicator the  oceans  would  be.  Try  it  with  a 
full  dishpan  in  the  back  seat  of  your  car. 

Another  planet  passing  close,  in  addition, 
would  alter  the  Earth's  precession  while  it 
rushed  by,  leaving  perhaps  a  slowly  decaying 
"transient"  for  long  afterward— a  quick  extra 
wobble  of  the  pole  with  reference  to  the  stars. 
None  exists,  which  again  is  evidence  against 
any  astronomically  "recent"  disturbance. 

Ill 

A  number  of  other  sciences  offer  testimony 
f\    of  a  positive  nature— archaeology,  for 
/   m  example.   The  supposed  meetings  of 
the  Earth  with  Mars  and  Venus  are  described 
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by  Velikovsky  as  having  occurred  roughly  be- 
tween 1500  and  700  b.c.  The  pyramids  were 
built  long  before  that.  Certainly  no  planet- 
wide  cataclysms  have  knocked  them  askew  or 
dist  orted  their  bases  from  true  squares.  Egyp- 
tian obelisks  and  columns  still  stand  at 
Thebes  which  were  standing  then,  though 
even  moderate  jerking  of  the  ground  would 
upset  them  on  their  narrow  bases.  When 
Joshua  stopped  the  Sun  the  slowing-down  of 
the  Earth's  spin,  and  its  later  renewal,  must 
have  taken  at  least  half  an  hour— or  over  they 
would  have  gonel 

There  are  many  other  ancient  buildings 
and  monuments  surviving  undamaged  in 
cities  which  were  flourishing  before  or  during 
the  same  period— in  Greece,  Sumeria,  India, 
and  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  were  buried 
later  in  gently  drifting  sand  which  modern 
"digs"  have  had  to  remove.  Tombs  dated 
from  the  fourth  millennium  b.c.  were  not 
destroyed  by  ocean  floods  in  Ur  (of  the 
Chaldees),  close  as  it  was  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
nor  in  Byblus,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

In  another  field,  a  recent  report  by  a  paleo- 
botanist,  Dr.  Ralph  Works  Chaney,  di- 
rectly indicates  that  the  axis  of  the  Earth 
has  shifted  very  little  with  respect  to  the 
crust  in  the  long  time-interval  he  has  studied 
—namely,  the  last  seventy  million  years. 
Chaney  classified  fossils  in  terms  of  the 
climate  which  permitted  their  growth.  The 
results  show  that  the  contours  of  equal  tem- 
perature on  the  Earth  always  ran  pretty  much 
along  the  present  parallels  of  latitude.  Due 
allowance  was  made  for  the  cooling  effect  of 
high  elevation  above  the  sea,  in  the  case  of 
plants  growing  on  plateaus  and  mountains. 

The  inferred  lines  of  equal  temperature 
shifted  toward  the  pole  or  equator  as  general 
glaciation  receded  or  advanced,  but  they  re- 
mained parallel  to  the  present  equator.  This 
important  finding  must  be  counted  as  evi- 
dence that  catastrophes  producing  large  varia- 
tions in  latitude  have  not  occurred  since  the 
Tertiary  period  began.  (The  magnetic  poles 
of  the  Earth,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
observed  to  shift  by  many  degrees  since  ob- 
servations of  the  compass  needle  were  under- 
taken several  centuries  ago.  This  motion,  still 
unpredictable,  is  slow  and  steady,  and  related 
to  no  cataclysm.) 

The  revival  by  Velikovsky  of  eighteenth- 
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century  speculative  catastrophism  is  not  only 
impossible  in  astronomy  but  unlikely  to 
prove  useful  in  geology.  Those  ideas  were 
superseded  by  modern  ones  because  of  good 
and  sufficient  evidence  which  still  stands.  A 
well-written,  illustrated  pamphlet,  "The  East 
Change  in  the  Earth's  Axis,"  by  Fred  G. 
Plummer,  printed  in  1894  for  "Narada 
Branch,  Theosophical  Society,"  parallels 
some  of  Velikovsky's  accounts  of  supposed 
changes  in  latitude.  Both  writers,  for  ex- 
ample, make  much  of  the  existence  in  Siberia 
of  many  corpses  of  mammoths,  and  insist  that 
these  beasts  perished  from  freezing  when 
their  formerly  hospitable  and  warm  locale 
was  suddenly  transported  into  the  arctic. 

Professor  Glenn  L.  Jepsen  of  the  Princeton 
department  of  geology,  however,  points  out 
that  the  great  treasure  of  ivory  still  preserved 
in  the  frozen  tundras  may  be  presumed  to 
mark  the  accumulated  elephantine  tragedies 
of  a  million  years.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the 
mass  deaths  represent  no  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable result  of  the  normal  vicissitudes  of 
animal  life  everywhere.  There  is  a  new 
method  by  which  the  dates  of  death  of 
animals,  humans,  and  trees  are  determined 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  radioactive  car- 
bon still  present  in  their  remains.  It  may  lead 
to  results  of  special  significance  if  applied  to 
the  mammoth  corpses  in  Siberia. 

Radioactive  dating  of  geological  strata,  of 
course,  has  already  been  accomplished.  It 
gives  no  indication  of  a  major  terrestrial 
catastrophe  from  any  cause  whatever  at  any 
time  during  the  past  two  billion  years.  This 
method  of  measuring  the  age  of  rocks  relies 
on  the  lead-uranium  ratio.  Wherever  ura- 
nium ore  is  found  a  certain  isotope  of  lead  is 
always  found  with  it.  Laboratory  studies  show 
that  uranium  is  constantly  breaking  down  into 
other  atoms,  and  that  one  of  the  products  of 
this  radioactive  process  is  lead  of  a  specific 
atomic  weight.  Since  one  per  cent  of  the 
uranium  disintegrates  in  sixty-six  million 
years,  the  ratio  of  lead  to  uranium  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  rock  in  a  manner  which 
readily  lends  itself  to  quantitative  timing.  If 
the  rock  were  melted  for  a  time  by  heat  from 
a  planetary  collision,  the  lead  would  tend  to 
drift  away  from  its  parent  uranium  in  the 
molten  crust.  This  would  have  destroyed  the 
regular  sequence  of  dates  actually  found  by 
this  method. 
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IV 

Worlds  in  collision  produces  on  the 
lay  reader  a  strong,  cumulative  im- 
pression by  heaping  up  information 
selected  from  a  bewildering  variety  of  times, 
places,  cultures,  and  subjects— and  by  fre- 
quent reiteration  of  fantastic  conclusions.  In 
a  sense,  no  one  can  argue  with  a  best  seller. 
But  expert  scholars  and  scientists  are  not 
swept  off  their  feet  by  dramatic  presentation. 
When  they  analyze  one  by  one  the  author's 
interpretations  of  texts  and  historical  evi- 
dence, such  authorities  as  Otto  Neugebauer, 
historian  of  mathematical  science,  and  Ferris 
J.  Stephens,  Babylonian  scholar,  reject  his 
findings.  "By  quoting  certain  selected  por- 
tions of  the  Ammizaduga  texts,"  the  latter 
remarks,  "he  declares  that  they  prove  that 
Venus  was  moving  irregularly  at  the  time 
these  observations  were  made.  As  I  consider 
the  texts  in  their  entirety  I  get  quite  the 
opposite  impression." 

That  similar  legends  are  to  be  found  in 
widely  separated  lands  and  civilizations  is  by 
no  means  a  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  world- 
wide astronomical  cataclysms.  Local  floods, 
droughts,  freezes,  earthquakes,  and  hurricanes 
make  impressions  on  defenseless  primitives 
deep  enough  to  account  for  much  parallelism 


horn  district  to  district.  Besides,  cultures  may 
have  been  less  isolated  from  one  another  than 
we  think.  In  selecting  and  emphasizing  such 
lore,  Dr.  Velikovsky  has  given  an  impetus 
toward  increasing  intelligent  interest  in  the 
problem  of  a  world-wide  common  chronology 
for  ancient  times— provided  the  studies  are 
not  handled  with  reference  only  to  the  propo- 
sition that  Venus  was  once  a  comet.  (Dr. 
Velikovsky's  comet- Venus  resembles  no  comet 
ever  recorded  by  astronomy.) 

If  (which  is  doubtful)  the  definition  ol 
science  recently  given  by  Harvard's  president, 
James  B.  Conant.  is  complete,  then  the  author 
of  Worlds  in  Collision  is  a  scientist.  "Science," 
writes  Conant,  "is  an  interconnected  series 
of  concepts  and  conceptual  schemes  that  have 
developed  as  a  result  of  experimentation  and 
observation  and  are  fruitful  of  further  ex- 
perimentation and  observation."  True,  Veli- 
kovsky's subject,  like  astronomy  itself,  does 
not  permit  much  experimentation,  and  the 
"observations"  are  at  second  and  third  hand 
or  worse.  But  the  conceptual  scheme  is  pres- 
ent to  exaggeration  in  his  writing,  and  the 
prediction  is  safe  that  fruitful  developments 
may  be  anticipated  from  some  of  the  many 
irritants  which  this  indefatigable  comber- 
over  of  forgotten  and  difficult  texts  has  tossed 
into  the  illiterate  scientific  scene. 


Answer  to  Professor  Stewart 

Since  Professor  Stewart  has  raised  a  number  of  points  not  covered  in  Dr.  Velikovsky's  reply  to  other 
critics,  we  have  given  Dr.  Velikovsky  an  opportu  nity  for  a  rebuttal,  which  follows.— The  Editors. 

My  theory  barely  preceded  "a  deluge"  of  theo- 
ries and  observations  concerning  catastrophic 
events  in  the  solar  system.  It  is  not  exactly  a 
revival  of  eighteenth-century  geological  catastro 
phism. 

(2)  Professor  Stewart  brushes  aside  the  possi- 
bility that  electricity  or  magnetism  has  a  part  in 
celestial  mechanics.  Perhaps  I  should  put  the 
question  more  firmly.  College  books  on  physics 
say  that  potentials  of  electricity  are  measured  in 
relation  to  the  Earth,  whose  potential  is  taken  as 
zero,  but  that  actually  the  Earth  is  charged.  "In 
discussing  problems  that  involve  the  electrical 
state  of  heavenly  bodies,  of  course  it  will  not  do 
to  assume  that  Earth  potential  is  zero"  (Kimball. 
Textbook  of  Physics) .  But  in  astronomy  classes 
the  same  students  are  taught  that  the  Sun,  Earth, 
and  other  planets  have  a  zero  charge.  If  the 
balance  sheet  of  a  bank  is  correct  to  the  last  cent, 
but  two  large  deposits  (electricity  and  magne- 


(1)  On  January  16,  1950,  while  the  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine  carrying  Larrabee's  arti- 
cle on  Worlds  in  Collision  was  on  the  stands, 
a  great  explosion  on  Mars  was  observed  by  the 
Japanese  astronomer  Saheki;  a  yellow  mushroom 
rose  more  than  60  miles  and  spread  over  a  thou- 
sand miles.  In  the  February  1951  issue  of  Sky 
ayid  Telescope,  Professor  Otto  Struve  (who  ten 
months  earlier  in  the  Herald  Tribune  had  prom- 
ised never  again  to  touch  Worlds  in  Collision) , 
reviewing  this  and  other  observations  and 
theories  reported  in  1950  in  Japan,  Russia,  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States,  commented: 

Once  again  we  have  the  question  of  "world  >< 
in  collision"  and  the  resulting  fragmentation 
of  planetary  and  meteoric  bodies.  It  is  a  bizarre- 
coincidence  that  1950,  which  produced  the 
much-discussed  Velikovsky  book  of  science  fic- 
tion, also  produced  a  deluge  of  sound  papers 
on  various  problems  connected  with  collisions 
within  the  solar  system. 
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tism)  are  omitted,  the  entire  balance  may  be 
questioned.  Dr.  Gerard  P.  Kuiper  has  recently 
undertaken  new  measurements  of  the  solar  mag- 
netic field  for  the  Navy;  I  expect  revolutionary 
conclusions  from  this  keen  observer.  At  the 
moment  of  writing,  J.  H.  Nelson  of  the  RCA 
laboratories  has  reported  a  relationship  between 
planetary  positions  and  disturbances  in  radio 
reception,  a  phenomenon  not  explainable  by 
gravitational  theory. 

(3)  In  referring  to  three  solar  eclipses  before 
687  B.C.,  Professor  Stewart  must  have  in  mind 
Fotheringham's  lecture,  "Historical  Eclipses" 
(1921).  The  dates  in  question  are  1062  B.C.  in 
Babylonia,  776  B.C.  in  China,  763  b.c.  in  Assyria. 
Hundreds  of  eclipses  obviously  occurred  in 
those  countries  during  early  centuries,  but  only 
one  for  each  country  is  thought  to  be  fixed. 

(a)  Babylonia.  "On  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  Siwan  in  the  seventh  year  the  day  was 
turned  to  night.  Heaven  in  flames."  The  cen- 
tury of  the  occurrence  is  still  a  matter  of  debate. 
Fotheringham  chose  1062  b.c.  There  can  be  no 
solar  eclipse  on  the  26th  day  of  a  lunar  calendar 
month.  Kugler  explains  the  phenomenon: 

The  Earth  was  going  through  an  immense 
train  of  small,  dust-like,  and  also  large 
meteorites.  The  meteoric  dust  created  dark- 
ness; the  larger  meteorites  became  incandescent 
through  friction  in  the  atmosphere  and  put 
the  sky  in  flames.  (Sternkunde  und  Sterndienst 
in  Babel,  11,  2,  371  n.) 

(b)  China.  According  to  the  Chinese  book  of 
songs,  Shi-king,  the  sun  was  obscured.  The  place 
where  the  observation  was  made  is  not  known. 
The  calculation  776  b.c.  is  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  astronomer  Y-hang  who  lived  a  generation 
later  (Gaubil,  Histoire  de  I'astronomie  chinoise, 
1732,  p.  81) .  In  his  day,  in  721  B.C.  an  expected 
eclipse  did  not  take  place.  Y-hang  informed  the 
Emperor  that  "the  sky  changed  the  order  of  the 
motions  which  cause  eclipses"  (ibid)  .  He  ex- 
plained that  already  in  earlier  times,  in  the  days 
of  Tzin,  "the  sky  changed  the  course  of  the 
planet  Venus"  (Compare  Varro  on  change  of 
course  and  form  of  Venus,  W.  in  C,  p.  158) . 

(c)  Assyria.  A  chronicle  relates:  "Insurrection 
in  the  city  of  Ashur.  In  the  month  Siwan  the 
sun  was  obscured."  The  place  of  observation  is 
not  given.  Nor  the  day  of  the  month.  The  year 
is  named  in  honor  of  a  magistrate.  By  retrograde 
calculation  an  eclipse  should  have  occurred  on 
[uly  15,  763  b.c,  if  there  were  no  changes.  Plac- 
ing the  eclipse  in  763  b.c.  on  July  15  and  assign- 
ing the  same  year  to  the  magistrate,  an  Assyrian 
chronology  was  built  by  reconstructing  the  lists 
of  the  magistrates.  However,  it  required  a 
change  of  44  years  in  Biblical  chronology. 
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(4)  Professor  Stewart  believes  I  confuse  the 
argument  of  retardation  in  the  Earth's  rotation 
shown  by  ancient  eclipses.  The  retardation  was 
computed  by  Fotheringham  from  eclipses  reach- 
ing back  only  to  585  B.C.  Since  the  last  catas- 
trophe occurred  102  years  earlier,  Stewart's  re- 
quest that  it  show  an  effect  on  retardation  is 
without  justification.  Dr.  Payne-Gaposchkin, 
and  not  I,  wrote:  "A  very  small,  steady  change 
in  the  length  of  the  day,  about  1/1,000  of  a 
second  a  century,  has  been  measured."  Stewart 
also  finds  the  complexity  of  lunar  motion  "one 
of  the  most  imposing  demonstrations  of  the 
validity  of  celestial  mechanics."  S.  Newcomb, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  eclipses  from  Ptolemy  to 
this  century,  found  disturbing  variations,  and 
wrote: 

I  regard  these  fluctuations  as  the  most  enig- 
matical phenomenon  presented  by  the  celestial 
motions,  being  so  difficult  to  account  for  by  the 
action  of  any  known  causes,  that  we  cannot  but 
suspect  them  to  arise  from  some  action  in  na- 
ture hitherto  unknown.  ...  It  would  be  nat- 
ural to  associate  them  with  the  Sun's  varying 
magnetic  activity  and  the  varying  magnetism  of 
the  Earth.  (Royal  Astron.  Soc.  Monthly  No- 
tices, 1909.) 

(5)  The  image  of  "marksmanship"  is  not  well 
derived.  The  planets  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  if  one  should  move  on  a  stretched  orbit, 
it  would  contact  its  neighbor  planets.  And  if  a 
comet  with  a  tail  100  million  miles  long  should 
move  in  the  ecliptic,  no  good  fortune  would 
keep  the  planets  from  passing  through  its  fabric; 
at  its  every  passage  inside  the  terrestrial  orbit, 
the  Earth  would  have  a  better  than  60  to  40 
chance  of  going  through  its  tail  or  head.  A 
comet  ejected  from  Jupiter  (400  times  heavier 
than  Venus)  would  most  probably  move  in  the 
plane  of  the  planetary  orbits.  Stewart's  example 
discards  the  elementary  fact  that  every  planet  is 
disturbed  by  all  others.  Every  passage  of  Mars 
once  in  two  years  causes  a  slight  perturbation  in 
Earth's  revolution.  At  orbits  verging  closer, 
stronger  perturbations  must  have  occurred,  not 
only  "may"  have  occurred. 

How  could  the  smaller  Mars  alone  move  the 
comet  Venus  from  an  elliptical  to  a  circular 
orbit?  The  celestial  drama  described  in  my  book 
had  the  comet  making  two  contacts  with  the 
Earth,  repeated  contacts  with  Mars  and  with 
Jupiter  (pp.  160,  371).  As  for  the  comet  Venus 
resembling  "no  comet  ever  recorded  by  astron- 
omy," it  should  be  remarked  that  Venus  is  like 
no  other  planet;  it  is  hot  on  the  night  side  and 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  brilliant  dust. 

(6)  Bode's  law  is  but  an  observation  of  the 
arithmetical  relationship  between  the  distances 
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of  the  planets  from  the  Sun.  (Both  Mars  and 
Venus  are  a  little  closer  to  Earth  than  the 
formula  gives  it.)  With  Neptune  and  Pluto  "the 
law  breaks  completely."  No  physical  reason  or 
dynamical  principle  was  ever  offered  for  Bode's 
law.    Gravitational  theory  cannot  explain  it. 

(7)  If  there  was  a  planetary  contact  in  the 
past,  one  should  be  able  to  find  its  traces  in  the 
orbits— only,  however,  of  the  last  contact.  Stewart 
cites  my  book  to  the  effect  that  the  last  near- 
contacts  were  between  Mars  and  Earth,  and  in  a 
non-sequitur  asks  me  to  show  the  past  meeting 
point  of  the  earlier  contacts  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
and  says  that  I  disregard  "elementary  considera- 
tions." The  last  close  approaches  between  Mars 
and  Earth  at  fifteen-year  periods  have  their  ves- 
tige in  the  close  oppositions  of  Mars  that  recur  at 
fifteen-year  periods.  The  similarity  in  the  in- 
clination of  the  axes  of  Earth  and  Mars  has 
meaning  if  magnetic  fields  played  a  role  in  these 
contacts. 

A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory  presented  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  encounters  of  a  comet  with 
asteroids,  between  Mars'  and  Jupiter's  orbits, 
only  1,500  and  4,700  years  ago.  Some  of  these 
asteroids  cross  even  the  Earth's  orbit.  Apparently 
he  calculated  from  their  orbits  that  the  asteroids 
so  move  as  result  of  collisions  in  historical 
times,  at  "astronomically  very  'recent'  dates." 

(8)  In  Babylon,  according  to  Babylonian 
records  studied  by  Ptolemy,  daylight  on  the 
solstice  changed  its  length  in  historical  times. 
Kepler  concluded  that  Babylon  changed  its  lati- 
tude. I  explained  that  either  the  geographical 
shifting  of  the  axis  or  its  astronomical  inclina- 
tion, both  a  result  of  catastrophes,  would  change 
the  day's  length— and  this  is  correct.  There  is  no 
confusion  with  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

(9)  Would  the  "uranium  clock"  show  that 
there  were  no  catastrophes?  Would  upheavals 
affect  the  process  of  uranium  changing  to  lead? 
On  Jeans'  authority: 

The  process  of  disintegration  is  absolutely 
spontaneous;  no  physical  agency  known  in  the 
whole  universe  can  either  inhibit  or  expedite 
it  in  the  tiniest  degree  (The  Universe  Around 
Us,  p.  144) . 

In  lavas,  of  course,  lead  Hows  away  from  its 
source,  and  in  many  cases  crystals  of  rock  have 
either  less  lead  than  expected  or  more. 

(10)  Dr.  Chaney's  hypothesis  of  similar 
climates  in  similar  latitudes  in  successive  geo- 
logical periods  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
tiary (70  million  years  ago)  is  far  from  proved 
or  accepted.  The  Wegener  theory  of  drifting 
continents  would  not  even  be  debated  if  this 
were  so.  Even  today  lines  of  equal  temperature 


do  not  lie  at  equal  distances  from  pole  or  equa- 
tor. Labrador  and  England  are  on  the  same 
latitude. 

Fossil  flora  are  generally  unsafe  ground. 
"Land  plants  remarkably  modern  in  their 
aspect"  were  found  together  with  dinosaurs  in 
the  so-called  Laramie  formation.  Dinosaurs  are 
supposed  to  have  died  out  70  million  years  ago, 
before  the  Tertiary.  Paleobotanists  and  paleon- 
tologists became  involved  in  one  of  the  "most 
prolonged  controversies  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican geology"  (Dunbar,  Historical  Geology) , 
with  botanists  defeated  and  modern-looking 
plants  ascribed  to  the  age  of  reptiles.  And  how 
to  explain  palms  and  coral  on  Spitzbergen,  as 
far  to  the  north  from  Oslo  as  Oslo  is  from 
Naples?  Or  magnolias  in  northern  Greenland? 
Or  tropical  forests  on  Antarctica?  Or  an  ice  age 
on  Madagascar?  Or  the  origin  of  the  ice  age? 

(11)  It  is  generally  thought  that  mammoths 
perished  at  the  close  of  the  ice  age.  Darwin 
could  not  explain  their  extinction.  Dr.  Jepsen's 
argument  that  they  may  have  died  out  slowly 
during  "a  million  years"  depends  on  the  hope 
that  radiocarbon  analysis  (Libby's  method)  will 
substantiate  this.  However,  Libby's  latest  report 
states  that  analysis  of  animals  that  succumbed  in 
the  Pleistocene  shows  the  ice  age  to  have  ended 
much  more  recently  than  assumed.  He  ap- 
proaches the  low  figure  of  C.  Wright  (Ice  Age  in 
North  America)  based,  inter  alia,  on  the  retreat 
of  Niagara  Falls.  Was  it  sudden? 

The  encasing  in  ice  of  huge  elephants,  and 
the  perfect  preservation  of  the  flesh,  shows 
that  the  cold  became  suddenly  extreme,  as  of 
a  single  winter's  night,  and  no  relenting  after- 
wards.   (J.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology). 

(12)  Professor  Stewart,  no  part  of  an  his- 
torian, invokes  Neugebauer  and  Stephens  to 
question  my  historical  sources.  Dr.  Neugebauer 
has  published  a  review  in  Isis.  On  one  point 
only  is  he  right:  I  should  not  have  quoted  from 
Kugler's  Babylonian  Moon  table  without  ques- 
tioning the  age  of  the  tablet,  since  Kugler 
ascribed  it  to  a  late  century  and  did  not  consider 
it  a  copy.  I  shall  omit  the  quotation  in  future 
editions. 

The  only  writings  of  Dr.  Stephens  concerning 
my  work  known  to  me  are  letters  written  in  con- 
fidence to  newspaper  science  editors.  May  I 
ask  this  Babylonian  grammarian  for  an  inter- 
pretation: why  was  the  planet  Venus  called  the 
"bright  torch  of  heaven,"  "diamond  that  illumi- 
nates like  the  sun,"  "a  stupendous  prodigy  in 
the  sky,"  or  "star  occupying  all  the  sky,"  "with  a 
beard,"  or  "the  great  star  that  joins  the  ranks  of 
the  planets"  in  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  te\is;j 

(13)  The  purpose  of  the  pyramids  is  still 
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debated.  In  a  history  of  earlier  catastrophes  I 
shall  show  they  were  not  tombs,  but  royal 
shelters  from  natural  upheavals.  Their  solid 
construction  (only  one  per  cent  free  space  in- 
side) prevents  the  stones  from  being  moved  in- 
ward, and  the  angle  of  inclination  of  sides  to 
horizon,  from  moving  outward.  The  pyramid  is 
the  most  stable  of  all  forms.  The  king's  chamber 
inside  Cheops'  pyramid  has  five  ceilings  of 
granite  slabs,  one  above  the  other.  Earthquakes 
have  been— 

extremely  severe  in  wrenching,  as  all  the  deep 
beams  of  granite  over  the  King's  Chamber  in 
the  Great  Pyramid  are  snapped  through  at  the 
south  end,  or  else  dragged  out.  .  .  .  The  whole 
roof  hangs  now  by  merely  catching  contact 
(Petrie,  Egyptian  Architecture) . 

(14)  Only  one  obelisk  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom remains  standing— in  Heliopolis.  It  is  built 
into  an  immense  base,  a  cube  of  10  cubits  on  each 
side  (15  feet),  covered  now  with  earth  (Budge, 
Cleopatra's  Needles) .  The  obelisks  were  used  to 
observe  the  motion  of  the  Sun  and  possible 
changes  in  it  (Pliny) .  Buildings  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  collapsed  in  its  closing  days;  some  were 
"swallowed  by  the  ground"  (Speos  Artemidos  In- 
scription of  Hatshepsut) .  Evans'  excavations  at 
Knossos  on  Crete  (The  Palace  of  Minos)  re- 
vealed that  the  site  was  shattered  in  a  stupendous 
catastrophe  at  a  time  corresponding  to  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  in  Egypt.  In  the  entire 
ancient  East,  with  the  fall  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, "there  was  a  catastrophic  interruption  of 
the  normal  flow  of  ancient  history"  (Albright, 
From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity) .  The  state- 
ment that  buildings  in  Greece  and  elsewhere 
from  before  the  seventh  century  survived  un- 
damaged is  unfounded  and  contradicts  the 
facts.  Every  excavation  has  disclosed  marks  of 
violent  slidings.  No  building  survived. 

(15)  Professor  Stewart  says  that  Ur  in  Chaldea 
was  not  overwhelmed  by  water.  Sir  Leonard 
Woolley,  who  excavated  Ur,  says: 

Eight  feet  of  sediment  imply  a  very  great 
depth  of  water  and  the  flood  which  deposited 
it  must  have  been  of  a  magnitude  unparalleled 
in  local  history.  That  it  was  so  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  clay  bank  marks  a 
definite  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  local 
culture;  a  whole  civilization  which  existed  be- 
fore it  is  lacking  above  it  and  seems  to  have 
been  submerged  by  the  waters  (Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  [8th  ed.(  1935],  pp.  28  f.)  . 

Woolley  thinks  that  "we  had  thus  found  .  .  . 
evidence  [of]  the  flood  of  Sumerian  history  and 
legend." 

(16)  What  is  left  of  all  the  arguments? 
Enough  to  justify  suppression  of  the  book?  Or 
solely  the  metaphor  about  the  sparrow? 


Dogmatic  science  forbids  revolution,  despises 
the  ancients,  and  scorns  all  humanistic  studies. 

(a)  According  to  Stewart,  Einstein's  theory 
is  only  a  development  of  Newtonian  theory; 
therefore  it  was  acceptable  from  the  beginning. 

(But  was  not  Planck's  theory  revolutionary?  And 
Copernicus,  who  was  he?)    Yet  L.  Infeld  says 

(Albert  Einstein,  p.  120)  :  "In  1921,  when  I  went 
to  study  in  Berlin,  I  saw  with  amazement  the 
disgraceful  spectacle  which  attended  Einstein's 
fame."  Editorials  attacked  Einstein,  and  mathe- 
matics professors  in  one  of  Berlin's  greatest  halls 
told  a  large  audience  "that  it  [Einstein's  theory] 
was  the  greatest  hoax  in  the  history  of  science." 

I  was  honored  by  a  similar  lecture  at  the 
Hayden  Planetarium.  Gordon  A.  Atwater, 
Curator  of  the  Planetarium  and  Director  of  the 
Astronomy  Department  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  resigned  from  both 
posts  as  a  result  of  his  article  in  This  Week 
magazine  on  Worlds  in  Collision  and  his  plan  to 
dramatize  the  book.  His  successor  lectured  on 
the  "greatest  hoax  in  the  history  of  science." 

(b)  Contempt  for  the  "greatest  minds  of  an- 
tiquity" is  shown  in  Professor  Stewart's  ref- 
erence to  Seneca,  who  did  not  know  Young's 
modulus  (which  has  no  application  in  astron- 
omy) .  But  Seneca  (De  cometis)  knew  the  real 
nature  of  comets,  the  inertia  of  their  motion, 
and  their  periodicity.  For  1,500  years  after  his 
time  science  clung  to  the  dogma  that  comets  are 
apparitions  in  the  atmosphere,  like  rainbows. 
Copernicus  thought  so,  too.  Brahe  rediscovered 
the  fact  that  they  are  celestial  bodies;  Halley 
rediscovered  their  periodicity. 

"Illiterate  scientists"  might  be  interested  to 
read  Lucretius  on  the  equal  velocity  of  fall  of 
heavy  and  light  bodies  (rediscovered  by  Gali- 
leo) ,  and  on  the  atomic  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse; or  Plutarch  on  the  Moon's  being  more 
than  fifty-six  terrestrial  semi-diameters  from  the 
Earth's  center  and  attracted  to  the  Earth  (redis- 
covered by  Newton) ,  and  on  tides  being  caused 
by  Moon  and  Sun;  or  Hipparchus  (had  his  own 
works  survived)  on  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

(c)  Are  the  humanistic  and  scientific  ap- 
proaches different?  Scientists  can  calculate  the 
torsion  of  a  skyscraper  at  the  wing-beat  of  a 
bird,  or  155  motions  of  the  Moon  and  500 
smaller  ones  in  addition.  They  move  in  academic 
garb  and  sing  logarithms.  They  say,  "The  sky  is 
ours,"  like  priests  in  charge  of  heaven.  We  poor 
humanists  cannot  even  think  clearly,  or  write 
a  sentence  without  a  blunder,  commoners  of 
"common  sense."  We  never  take  a  step  without 
stumbling;  they  move  solemnly,  ever  unerringly, 
never  a  step  back,  and  carry  bell,  book,  and 
candle.  —  I,V. 
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Dull  Novels  Make  Dull  Reading 


Bernard  De  Veto 


I finally  found  the  resolution  and  second 
wind  to  finish  reading  Mr.  James  Jones's 
From  Here  to  Eternity.  I  had  to  for 
part  of  my  job  is  to  keep  up  with  current 
fiction  and  it  was  clear  that  the  reviewers' 
local  had  launched  another  memorable  event 
in  American  literature.  Shortly  after  1  fin- 
ished it,  the  trade  press  reported  another 
clinic  on  the  chronic  anxiety-neurosis  of  pub- 
lishers, which  for  three  years  now  has  focused 
on  the  decline  in  the  sale  of  fiction.  That 
decline  is  a  hard  fact;  novels  have  been  in  a 
slump  for  a  long  time  and  since  they  are 
every  publisher's  bread  and  butter,  the  trade 
is  alarmed.  Nothing  came  out  of  the  latest 
inquiry  except  a  finding,  procured  expensively 
from  a  firm  of  researchers,  that  television  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  anyone  who  had  ever  seen  a 
television  show  could  suppose  it  did. 

I  have  heard  publishers  explain  the  drop 
in  fiction  sales  on  a  wide  variety  of  grounds, 
from  fear  of  the  H-bomb  to  the  spread  of 
visual  education  in  progressive  schools.  So 
far,  however,  I  have  heard  none  of  them  won- 
dering whether  it  might  have  some  relation 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  publishing  a 
lot  of  novels  that  bore  people.  Some  critics 
and  a  good  many  novelists,  especially  young 
ones,  hold  that  readers  are  under  inescapable 
obligation  to  undergo  boredom  for  the  sake 
of  art,  righteousness,  or  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
But  publishers  are  not  prone  to  think  so,  out 
loud  anyway,  and  not  many  readers  have  ever 
acknowledged  the  obligation.  A  non-profes- 
sional reader  has  a  recourse  that  is  not  open 


to  a  professional:  he  can  stop  reading  the 
novel.  Conceivably  after  a  number  of  such 
experiences  he  might  decide  that  paying  three 
dollars  for  any  novel  was  an  unjustifiable  risk. 
Could  that  have  been  happening? 

As  a  book  I  published  last  year  shows,  I 
am  a  hard  man  to  bore  with  a  novel  but 
From  Here  to  Eternity  bored  me,  statically 
at  first,  then  dynamically  and  cumulatively. 
The  more  temperate  of  my  colleagues  who 
reviewed  it  called  it  a  highly  talented  expres- 
sion of  a  grievance  and  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  them.  Now  man's  grievance 
against  the  gods  is  the  core  of  literature  but 
its  components  have  different  degrees  of  im- 
portance and  find  expression  at  different 
levels.  Some  parts  of  it  cannot  interest  us 
very  deeply  or  for  very  long.  Sometimes  too 
what  appears  to  be  a  grievance  may  turn 
out  to  be  only  a  bellyache— or  an  arrest. 

I was  bored  by  The  Naked  and  the  Dead 
too  and  indeed  find  the  same  wretched 
dullness  in  one  entire  species  of  war 
novels  that  by  now  has  become  as  rigidly 
formularized  as  ever  Cinderella  or  The 
Younger  Sister  was  in  the  slicks.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  a  good  many  other  people  have 
had  the  same  experience.  It  begins,  but  is 
far  from  ending,  with  the  reiterated  verbal 
obscenities— and  we  may  as  well  begin  there. 
After  a  few  pages  they  become  tiresome,  after 
fifty  pages  intensely  if  mechanically  annoy- 
ing, and  after  fifty-five  as  painful— and  as  dis- 
tracting—as a  migraine.  Has  the  novelist  de- 
sired to  produce  that  response  in  a  reader? 
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If  he  has,  just  why?  And  are  we  supposed  to 
enjoy  migraines  or  to  endure  them  in  hope  of 
inward  and  spiritual  grace? 

The  response  is  in  no  way  shock.  People 
who  have  been  pickled  in  sin  for  as  many 
years  as  I  have  lived  are  familiar  with  pro- 
fanity and  obscenity,  use  them  in  their  own 
speech  oftener  than  the  saints  advise,  and 
long  ago  took  them  for  granted.  Nor  is  there 
any  stirring  of  a  taboo  at  seeing  them  in 
print;  they  have  had  no  such  impact  for  close 
to  a  generation.  And  certainly  there  is  no 
feeling  that  a  writer  is  not  free  to  use  them. 
The  freedom  of  any  writer  to  write  about  any 
subject  he  may  choose  to  in  any  way  he  may 
think  desirable  is  established.  No  one  ques- 
tions it,  no  one  would  permit  it  to  be  im- 
pugned. 

It  is  a  formidable  mass  of  obscenities  that 
Mr.  Jones  heaps  up,  so  formidable  that  one 
wonders  whether  this  isn't  pretty  close  to  the 
championship.  Maybe  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Everest  remain  to  be  scaled  by  someone 
more  tireless  and  of  greater  ingenuity  than  he 
but  the  view  from  the  top  is  not  going  to  be 
any  different.  Presumably  a  novelist  who 
uses  obscenities  so  insistently  does  so  be- 
cause the  aspects  of  life  he  is  writing  about 
are  Like  That  and  the  reader  has,  by  God, 
got  to  find  the  moral  courage  to  Face 
Them.  He  will  batter  through  the  reader's 
callousness  and  cowardice,  will  stab  him 
awake  to  life's  beastliness,  and  will  rouse  in 
him  the  anger  and  pity  that  man's  lot  calls 
for.  But  other  presumptions  are  possible  too, 
and  in  any  event  such  belligerence  is  an  odd 
mood  in  which  to  approach  a  reader  and  may 
be  revealing.  There  is  also  the  matter  of 
effectiveness.  In  a  given  context  an  obscene 
word  may  be  the  best  one,  the  only  artistic 
choice,  the  word  that  alone  will  produce  the 
desired  effect.  If  such  passages  keep  recur- 
ring, however,  the  novelist  will  be  wise  to 
take  thought;  maybe  the  obscenity  is  not  the 
artistic  way  out  but  a  lazy  and  ineffective  and 
therefore  a  stupid  way  out.  And  when  ob- 
scenities climb  through  the  hundreds  into  the 
thousands,  moderately  good  judgment  can 
predict  the  effect  in  advance,  and  should. 
The  word  Harper's  is  beautiful  and  sonorous 
and  evokes  the  noblest  associations,  but  if  a 
novelist  were  to  print  it  three  thousand  times 
he  would  produce  catalepsy  in  a  reader. 

In  The  Naked  and  the  Dead  a  three-letter 
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euphemism  appears  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  times  as  a  substitute  for  the  four- 
letter  folk-expression  that  means  to  copulate. 
Probably  it  annoyed  you  much  more  than  the 
word  it  replaced  would  have  done,  and  prob- 
ably also  both  the  substitution  and  the  iter- 
ation seemed  childish  to  you.  In  From  Here 
to  Eternity  there  comes  a  point  where  the 
obscenities  that  are  sinking  the  novel  by  the 
bow  begin  to  seem  childish.  There  is  a 
reason  for  that:  they  are  childish.  We  all 
know  at  least  one  person  who  insistently  over- 
loads his  speech  with  the  same  obscenities, 
so  insistently  that  we  suspect  he  is  far  from 
being  as  free  as  his  language.  He  is  not  free 
at  all,  he  is  under  compulsion,  he  is  an 
obsessive.  Take  it  a  little  farther.  Here  is 
a  phenomenon  that  signalizes  a  very  early 
stage  of  emotional  development.  It  is  an 
expression  of  the  impulse  toward  exhibition- 
ism, and  the  faculty  tell  us  that  that  impulse 
belongs  far  back  in  childhood. 

Very  far  back.  Every  child  has  to  fight  a 
desperate  civil  war  inside  himself,  a 
war  whose  issue  is  the  determination 
of  his  sexual  identity.  At  an  early  stage  of 
the  war,  certainly  no  later  than  Gettysburg, 
occurs  an  impulse  to  prove  that  the  issue  has 
been  settled  by  displaying  what  is  in  doubt. 
Precisely  that  infantile  anxiety  is  behind  an 
adult's  compulsive  obscenity.  It  may  be  the 
only  trace  of  infantilism  left  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  it.  An  arrest  has  occurred,  a  fix- 
ation, and  the  emotions  it  involves  will  affect 
everything  they  touch.  Wherever  the  adult's 
world  impinges  on  them  it  will  take  colora- 
tion from  the  emotions  and  ideas  that  desper- 
ately frightened  the  child  on  the  way  to 
Gettysburg. 

For  instance?  Well,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
corresponding  insistence  on  bodily  functions. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a  free-floating  rage  that 
does  not  seem  relevant  to  the  events  or  ob- 
jects that  precipitate  its  expression.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  pre-occupation  with  fantasies 
of  violence— of  cruelty,  torture,  maiming, 
flogging,  fighting,  and  the  bullying  in  which 
they  are  latent  as  a  threat.  They  are  likely 
to  be  unmistakable  as  an  infantile  concept  of 
sex— sex  is  hostile,  violent,  cruel,  and  very 
dangerous.  It  is  something  one  has  to  be 
courageous  about,  as  one  is  when  facing  the 
enemy,  and  to  be  boastful  about,  as  when 
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one  has  won  a  fight.  Love  comes  to  flower 
in  fantasies  of  rape,  sadism,  and  venereal 
disease. 

Does  not  this  come  close  to  describing  one 
entire  variety  of  the  war  novel?  Soldiers  have 
to  risk  many  kinds  of  pain,  but  in  fiction  an 
amazing  number  of  them  get  beaten  up  in 
guardhouses.  They  also  suffer  many  kinds  of 
diseases  that  entitle  them  to  sympathy,  pneu- 
monia for  one.  As  compared  with  VD  wards, 
how  many  pneumonia  wards  have  you  seen 
in  war  novels? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  fine  fiction  cannot 
be  made  from  the  urgencies  of  the  stage  of 
emotional  development  where  the  arrest  oc- 
curs. It  is  not  to  say,  either,  that  the  novelist 
who  devotes  himself  to  making  fiction  from 
these  urgencies  has  himself  suffered  the  fixa- 
tion—though unhappily  one  is  always  apt  to 
wonder.  But  it  is  to  say  that  these  arrested 
emotions  will  fix  at  the  same  infantile  level 
everything  that  is  strained  through  them. 
The  child  who  feels  panic  about  sex  has  only 
a  child's  distorted  feelings  with  which  to 
approach  and  understand  any  experience  that 
touches  on  sex,  and  in  the  child's  world,  that 
is  a  lot  of  experience.  The  world  that 
corresponds  to  it  in  a  novel  will  be  infantile. 

There  is  a  more  important  point:  ma- 
ture minds  will  not  long  be  interested  in 
the  fiction  of  infantilism.  Up  to  a  point, 
yes;  here  is  something  well  reported, 
fresh  or  satisfying  insight,  skillful  work  or  a 
fine  bravura  passage  or  a  contagious  excite- 
ment. But  the  quota  is  soon  filled  and  then 
one  gets  fed  up.  Is  there  a  novel  on  the 
spring  list  thai  looks  at  the  world  with 
grownup  eyes  and  devotes  itself  to  adult  emo- 
tions? 

If  not,  are  the  Yankees  playing  today? 

The  infantilism,  however,  that  character- 
izes Jones,  Mailer,  et  al,  is  one  thing; 
they  have  struggled  through  to  some 
level  of  maturity,  and  they  are  therefore  far 
removed  from  those  other  writers  who,  having 
acknowledged  complete  defeat  in  childhood's 
civil  warfare,  are  homosexual.  These  latter 
have  suffered  an  absolute  arrest  and  it  will 
condition  all  they  experience  in  life,  all  their 
perceptions  of  reality,  all  their  feelings  and 
ideas  about  the  world.  Their  emotions  will  all 
be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  barrier  they 
proved  unable  to  surmount.  So  whatever  else 


the  fiction  of  homosexuality  may  be,  its  emo- 
tional roots  go  down  to  infantilism. 

What  does  an  emotionally  mature  person, 
one  who  as  a  child  won  the  crucial  battle  and 
so  was  able  to  go  on  to  full  development,  feel 
toward  a  person  who  was  less  fortunate  and 
so,  in  the  basic  human  attribute,  must  spend 
his  life  as  an  undifferentiated  child?  Pity, 
unquestionably.  He  sees  the  homosexual  as 
tragic,  the  central  figure  in  a  terrible  drama 
of  personal  defeat.  And  yet  there  is  some- 
thing else.  Nobody  ever  teaches  us  how  we 
should  feel  about  homosexuals— which  may 
be  a  defect  in  society— but  what  we  feel  about 
them  is  manifested  so  spontaneously  that  ir. 
seems  almost  to  be  instinctive.  And  in  our 
feeling  pity  is  twinned  with  abhorrence,  not 
of  the  person  but  of  what  happened  to  him. 
Surely  this  is  in  part  fear  or  at  least  an 
unconscious  memory  of  fear.  As  soon  as  the 
victory  was  sealed  by  Appomattox  we  forgot 
the  agony  and  desperation  of  the  war,  forgot 
how  close  we  had  been  to  losing  it  and  what 
panic  and  despair  we  suffered,  but  the  alarms 
of  Fredericksburg  and  all  those  unhappy  bat- 
tles long  ago  lurk  beneath  awareness  and  may 
be  roused  by  any  distant  echo.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  something  much  more  fundamental 
and  significant  than  fear.  The  loathing  of 
the  thing  itself  that  informs  our  nerves  is  a 
biological  affirmation  of  life. 

For  biologically  the  homosexual  has  failed 
absolutely.  The  end  for  which  sex  exists  is 
the  end  that  homosexuality  can  never  achieve; 
we  live  as  organisms  to  fulfill  the  biological 
function  of  reproduction.  And  biological 
failure  means  a  psychological  frustration  just 
as  absolute;  it  is  the  all-embracing  condition, 
the  medium  or  ether,  in  which  a  homosexual 
lives.  Whatever  he  may  accomplish  in  the 
world,  though  it  may  be  by  way  of  his  homo- 
sexuality, can  never  be  because  of  but  must 
always  be  in  spite  of  it.  With  his  personality 
things  may  indeed  be  otherwise;  he  may  have 
in  the  greatest  measure  the  human  qualities 
we  most  admire,  and  we  may  properly  regard 
them  as  won  for  him  by  the  suffering  experi- 
enced, the  wounds  taken,  in  the  dark  war  he 
lost  in  childhood.  Much  of  the  pity  we  feel 
for  him  and  the  dignity  we  accord  his  tragedy 
originates  right  there. 

Fiction  approaches  the  experience  of  man- 
kind by  every  possible  path,  with  every  in- 
strument of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  the  ho- 
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mosexual  has  much  strangeness  to  report, 
much  poignancy,  beauty,  horror,  and  pain. 
Even  at  the  level  of  greatness,  however,  the 
basis  of  human  life  will  exist  for  him  only  as 
it  does  for  a  small  child,  and  an  invert  will 
necessarily  draw  an  inverted  picture  of  the 
world.  The  mind  reporting  is  the  mirror- 
image  of  a  man's  mind,  and  every  reader  of 
fiction  will  reach  a  point  where  he  has  had 
enough  of  what  a  child  has  to  say  about  a 
man  and  enough  of  the  world  as  a  child's 
emotions  refract  it.  Even  if  the  fiction  of 
infantilism  has  been  written  by  genius,  he 
will  want  something  additional  and  different. 

Moreover,  there  are  never  many  Gides  and 
there  are  even  fewer  Prousts.  The  homo- 
sexual novels  that  have  constituted  a  sizable 
department  of  recent  American  fiction  have 
stopped  short  of  genius,  usually  quite  a  long 
way  short.  Why,  yes,  a  reader  may  feel,  here 
is  sensitiveness,  a  novel  emphasis,  delicacy, 
exquisite  perception,  such  delight  in  odd 
beauties  as  a  child  feels— or  the  miniature 
mirror-image  of  a  man,  which  incidentally  is 
not  a  woman.  This  is  at  best,  however,  and 
at  best  there  will  also  be  the  exclusion  that 
the  homosexual  must  always  make,  the  ex- 
clusion of  life's  fundamental  energy  and  the 
richness  and  power  with  which  it  infuses 
every  experience  it  touches.  And  apart  from 
the  best  there  is  likely  to  be  the  childish 
pettiness  of  homosexuality,  the  childish  ar- 
rogance, and  from  there  on  the  squalor  of  the 
homosexual  underground  which  the  invert  is 
driven,  pitifully  perhaps  but  also  annoyingly, 
to  represent  as  a  fineness  denied  to  those  who 
are  whole. 

But  those  who  are  denied  that  fineness, 
however  abundantly  they  may  be  endowed 
with  good  will,  are  easily  satiated  with  such 
fiction.  Even  when  they  are  interested  in  it, 
part  of  their  interest  will  be  fascination  with 
what  they  think  of  (and  who  shall  say  they 
are  wrong?)  as  disease.  They  will  always,  I 
think,  feel  a  slight  reflex  of  abhorrence  which 
is  a  defense  against  the  biologically  mon- 
strous, but  that  is  much  less  important  than 
that  they  cannot  be  content  with  short  ra- 
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tions.  In  fiction  the  aberration  of  homosexu- 
ality counts  less  than  what  it  lacks.  A  reader 
gets  fed  up  with,  is  bored  by,  the  insufficiency 
of  an  infantile  world  where  emotions  cannot 
possibly  mature.  Even  the  somewhat  treble 
bellow  of  an  older  child  frantically  pointing 
with  a  string  of  obscenities  to  what  he  is 
afraid  he  has  not  got  is  preferable.  But  the 
need  of  a  whole  man,  of  a  reader  who  is 
mature,  is  fiction  that  will  deal  maturely  with 
adult  experience.  His  grievance  against  the 
gods  is  a  man's  grievance  and  that  is  the  one 
he  wants  to  see  in  fiction.  That  fate  rides 
down  children  too  is  affecting  but  the  specta- 
cle cannot  hold  him  long.  If  fiction  is  to  go 
with  him  more  than  casually,  it  must  have  the 
strength,  the  vigor— if  you  like,  the  masculin- 
ity—that he  has. 

Unlike  the  homosexual  novelists,  the 
James  Joneses  have  the  masculinity, 
but  they  have  not  gone  very  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  maturity  that  should  eventu- 
ally accompany  it. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  leading  here  for 
novelists.  Good  ones  write  just  about  as  they 
have  to;  what  and  how  the  others  write  do 
not  matter.  There  may  be  some  for  the  pub- 
lisher who  mournfully  watches  the  curve  of 
his  fiction  sales  drop  steadily  downward. 
What  kind  of  fiction  has  he  been  looking  for, 
what  novelists  is  he  encouraging?  As  I  know 
him,  he  is  usually  trying  to  get  there  first  with 
what  he  guesses  his  competitors  are  trying  to 
find,  or  to  get  there  second  with  what  they 
have  most  recently  found.  How  many  pub- 
lishers right  now  are  looking  for  another 
From  Here  to  Eternity  or,  by  the  infinite 
kindness  of  providence,  a  novel  that  will 
climb  those  last  few  hundred  yards  of  Everest 
and  consist  entirely  of  monosyllables  and  quo- 
tation marks?  It  might  prove  better  to  think 
of  people  who  read  novels  as  mature,  and  to 
inspect  prospective  novelists  not  for  infantile 
violence  but  for  mature  emotional  vigor.  Sub- 
sidize that  kind  of  novelist  and  fewer  people 
will  decide  that  three  dollars  for  a  box  seat 
at  the  ball  game  makes  the  best  buy. 


Myths  and  Movies 


Arthur  L.  Mayer 


While  I  was  serving  in  Germany  as 
Chief  of  the  Motion  Picture  Branch 
of  Military  Government,  we  pro- 
duced a  documentary  film  one  episode  of 
which  took  place  in  an  amusement  park. 
There  were  two  entrances  to  the  park;  one 
marked,  "This  Way  to  Heaven,"  the  other, 
"This  Way  to  a  Lecture  on  Heaven."  The 
first  was  deserted  but  hundreds  of  ardent 
Germans  were  pouring  through  the  second. 

Many  of  my  American  friends  seem  to  me 
to  have  a  similar  second-hand  approach  to 
motion  pictures.  They  read  books  about 
them,  attend  lectures  about  them,  disparage 
them  at  cocktail  parties.  The  only  thing  that 
they  do  not  do  is  to  attend  them,  or  at  least 
attend  those  "adult  films"  about  which  they 
talk  so  earnestly.  They  pay  lip  service  to  the 
cinema  but  they  don't  pay  admission.  Or 
else,  if  they  do,  they  must  represent  a  very 
small  minority,  much  smaller  than  you  would 
suppose  from  the  amount  of  noise  they  make. 

Their  talk  is  reminiscent  of  the  answers  to 
questionnaires  circulated  by  public  opinion 
researchers  concerning  double  features.  In- 
variably these  indicate  an  overwhelming  sen- 
timent against  two  pictures  for  the  price  of 
one  but  exhibitors  who  seek  to  operate  single- 
feature  theaters  in  competition  with  double- 
jeopardy  houses  quickly  discover  that  this  is 
double  talk. 


Some  years  ago  I  was  sufficiently  naive  to 
prevail  upon  my  partners  to  institute  a  policy 
of  playing  one  carefully  selected  picture  on 
weekends  in  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  We 
operate  the  only  theater  in  that  high  class 
residential  community  but  its  inhabitants 
were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  entertain- 
ment bargain.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
they  drove  to  the  nearby  town  of  Bound 
Brook,  where  my  friend  and  canny  competi- 
tor, Mr.  George  Skouras,  reaped  an  unearned 
harvest  until  we  reverted  to  sanity  and  a 
second  feature.  At  the  present  time,  in  some 
of  the,  theatrically  speaking,  depressed  areas 
double  features  have  not  only  been  replaced 
by  triple  features  but  actually  by  quadruplays, 
or  whatever  you  care  to  call  four  pictures. 

Another  prevalent  myth  among  the  intel- 
f\  ligentsia  is  that  foreign  films  are  far 
/  ^  superior  to  American.  Partially  this  is 
merely  an  expression  of  snobbishness;  par- 
tially a  tribute  to  the  skillful  and  unremitting 
research  of  men  like  Joseph  Burstyn— modesty 
forbids  my  mentioning  myself.  We  used  to 
look  at  hundreds  of  French  and  Italian  films 
in  an  effort  to  cull  out  a  few  that  were  worthy 
of  importation.  Popularity  in  their  domestic 
market  is  no  assurance  of  success  in  the  United 
States.  "The  Bicycle  Thief,"  for  instance, 
was  a  failure  in  Italy.  Theater-goers  casually 
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dismissed  the  plight  of  the  hero  which  so  dis- 
tressed American  audiences.  "What  a  boob," 
they  said.  "If  his  bike  was  stolen,  why  didn't 
he  rent  another?" 

Occasionally,  Mr.  Burstyn  and  I  would  have 
the  Balboa-like  thrill  of  unexpectedly  com- 
ing upon  some  superb  cinematic  treasure  but 
by  and  large  the  pictures  we  looked  at  were 
inferior  to  the  American  product  in  story, 
acting,  and  technical  proficiency.  I  highly 
recommend  to  those  who  regard  Hollywood 
as  a  petrified  forest  of  decaying  formulas  and 
escapist  morasses,  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  product  of  Cinecitta  and  Elstree. 

The  easy  game  of  taking  pot  shots  at  the 
American  penchant  for  potboilers  is  also 
sedulously  cultivated  in  current  books  for  the 
cultured  anent  movies  and  movie  making.  A 
myth  maker,  appropriately  named  Powder- 
maker,  descends  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  an- 
nouncing her  intent  to  investigate  the  habits 
of  the  strange  inhabitants  of  Hollywood, 
much  as  she  studied  the  mores  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  In  the  guise  of  an  anthropolo- 
gist, she  collects  an  anthology  of  all  the 
ancient  and  disgruntled  gossip  which  per- 
sistently circulates  in  the  film  capital  as  in 
all  other  capitals.  This  she  labels  "science" 
and  publishes  a  book  which  must  be  far  more 
embarrassing  to  anthropologists  than  to  pic- 
ture people,  although  practically  everyone  in 
the  producing  end  of  the  industry— directors, 
writers,  actors,  alike— is  labeled  venal  or  frus- 
trated. 

Jack  Rosenstein,  intriguingly  described  as 
"Hedda  Hopper's  leg-man,"  is  sufficiently 
candid  to  make  no  pretense  at  scientific  re- 
search. He  announces  that  nothing  is  holy  in 
Hollywood,  that  movies  will  never  produce 
another  great  film  star,  that  producers  with- 
out exception  are  fat,  lazy,  and  unimaginative, 
and  that  the  industry  has  alienated  its  public 
by  indulging  in  pictures  with  social  signifi- 
cance. Exactly  the  opposite  attack  is  leveled 
by  my  distinguished  friend  Gilbert  Seldes, 
who  titles  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  The 
Great  Audience,  "The  Audience  Vanishes," 
and  who  is  convinced,  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  that  Hollywood  is  in 
sore  financial  straits  because  it  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  "mature"  pictures  to  appeal  to 
American  audiences. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  these  books  are 
greeted  with  approval  in  the  press  although 
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an  intensely  interesting  and  informative  ac- 
count of  movie-making  procedures,  Case  His- 
tory of  a  Movie,  written  by  an  expert,  Dore 
Schary,  receives  comparatively  slight  atten- 
tion. Our  literary  critics  seem  prepared  to 
applaud  anything  written  about  Hollywood 
as  long  as  it  is  opprobrious.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  having  to  read  as  many  books 
as  they  do,  they  should  have  little  time  to 
attend  pictures,  but  with  their  firsthand 
awareness  of  the  limited  relationship  between 
literary  merit  and  best-seller  lists,  they  should, 
one  would  think,  accept  these  easy  strictures 
on  the  screen  scene  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  caution. 

Some  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
prophesy,  with  obvious  relish,  that  "the 
cinema  theater,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  dead  as 
a  dodo."  Book  sales  have  diminished  in  the 
past  few  years  but  no  one,  I  think,  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  publishing  business 
is  about  to  disappear.  I  am  equally  confident 
that  the  movie  theater  is  an  institution,  which 
will,  for  many  years  to  come,  continue  to 
flourish. 

n 

actually,  motion  picture  attendance  has 
f\  declined  only  if  we  regard  the  amazing 
/  %  business  done  by  the  movies  in  1946 
and  1947  as  normal.  That  is  much  like  say- 
ing that  because  there  were  fewer  marriage 
licenses  in  1949  than  in  1946  there  is  a  declin- 
ing market  for  sex.  Correctly  to  ascertain  the 
public  demand  for  any  available  commodity, 
movies  or  marriage,  you  have  to  study  and 
chart  its  course  over  a  period  of  years.  Some 
utterances  of  eminent  movie  magnates  may 
have  served  to  create  the  impression  of  im- 
pending bankruptcy,  but  these  discouraged 
gentry  remind  me  of  a  deceased  uncle  of  mine 
who  at  one  time  in  his  career  was,  if  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  are  to  be  believed,  the  possessor  of 
$10  million.  In  the  Depression  years,  how- 
ever, he  came  upon  hard  times  and  passed  on 
feeling  hopelessly  disgraced.  He  was  down  to 
his  last  $3  million. 

In  1939  American  theaters  grossed  $673 
million,  and  in  1948,  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  a  report  from  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  they  took  in  $1,569  million,  an  in- 
crease of  133  per  cent.  Gone  are  the  lush  pic- 
ture pickings  of  the  years  immediately  follow- 
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ing  the  war,  but  the  seven  major  companies 
last  year  made  a  profit  of  over  $50  million, 
almost  three  times  as  great  as  what  they  re- 
ported in  1940. 

This  profit  was  earned  in  the  face  of  a  sub- 
stantial decline  in  actual  movie  attendance 
due  in  part  to  the  inroads  of  television— if  I 
may  use  so  indelicate  a  word  in  a  magazine 
designed  for  home  consumption.  It  hardly 
seems  surprising  that  the  appearance  of  an 
amazing  new  phenomenon  in  the  field  of 
entertainment  should  exert  a  profound  effect 
on  competitive  forms  of  warding  off  boredom 
such  as  reading  books,  making  love,  or  going 
to  the  movies.  It  is  premature  to  estimate, 
however,  what  the  permanent  effects  of  tele- 
vision on  motion-picture  attendance  will 
prove  to  be.  Investigations  conducted  in 
Washington  and  Detroit  seem  to  indicate  that 
after  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months  the  in- 
terest of  all  except  its  juvenile  devotees  wanes 
and  that  papa,  mama,  and  the  older  children 
revert  to  previous  patterns  of  passing  time. 

As  far  as  the  movies  are  concerned,  tele- 
vision, like  radio,  may  eventually  prove  not 
an  antagonist,  but  an  ally.  It  has  already 
helped  to  develop  talent  for  the  screen.  It  is 
serving  increasingly  as  the  ideal  medium  for 
advertising  coming  attractions.  It  will  even- 
tually hugely  expand  the  appeal  of  motion- 
picture  theaters  by  enabling  them  to  show 
prize  fights,  crime  investigations,  and  baseball 
games  while  they  are  taking  place,  national 
spokesmen  delivering  important  addresses, 
and  current  shows  while  they  are  still  on 
Broadway.  It  may  siphon  off  some  of  the 
less  critical  movie  patronage,  which  might 
prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise;  but  the 
limitations  of  a  comparatively  small  screen, 
of  an  insatiable  demand  for  more  talent  and 
material  than  can  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
and  of  advertising  budgets  which  cannot  hope 
to  equal  potential  box-office  receipts,  will  for 
a  long  time  shackle  television  as  a  competi- 
tive medium  of  entertainment.  Visualize 
"King  Solomon's  Mines"  on  a  nineteen-inch 
rather  than  a  nineteen-foot  screen,  William 
Wyler  turning  out  a  picture  a  week  instead 
of  one  a  year,  or  "Born  Yesterday"  with  Brod 
Crawford,  after  knocking  in  Judy  Holliday's 
teeth,  delivering  a  few  comments  concerning 
the  merits  of  Colgate's  Dental  Cream,  and  you 
have  some  vision  of  the  problems  confronting 
television. 


Ill 

Most  of  the  industry's  highbrow  critics, 
however,  are  disinterested  in  the  pos- 
sible inroads  of  television  on  movie 
revenue.  When  they  speak  of  a  "lost  audi- 
ence" they  refer  to  a  presumably  frustrated 
group  of  seekers  for  "mature  films."  This 
substantial  segment  of  the  public  they  affirm 
is  being  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
type  of  pictures  they  crave  by  the  obstinacy 
and  stupidity  of  the  movie  moguls.  Many 
critics  at  one  time  or  another  have  leveled 
all  sorts  of  criticism  at  Messrs.  Skouras  and 
Schenck,  Zanuck  and  Zukor,  but  never  has 
it  been  suggested  that  they  were  inferior  in 
business  acumen  and  foresight  to  writers  or 
scientists.  The  bulk  of  the  pictures  they 
make  are  rented  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage 
of  exhibitor  receipts  and  the  fluctuations  of 
those  receipts  affords  a  daily  national  barom- 
eter of  what  audiences  accept  and  what  they 
reject.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
public  really  desires  pictures  with  greater 
intellectual,  social,  or  artistic  content  it  can 
get  them  and  get  them  quickly  by  acting  in 
the  only  fashion  that  any  business  enterprise, 
whether  it  makes  pictures,  pajamas,  or  pret- 
zels, can  understand.  It  can  make  them  profit- 
able. 

In  my  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the 
motion-picture  industry  the  American  people 
have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to  support 
such  pictures  and  almost  invariably  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Although  I  have  helped  to 
import  many  of  the  finest  pictures  ever 
brought  into  this  country,  I  was  able  to  main- 
tain this  activity  only  because  I  was  simul- 
taneously operating  the  Rialto  Theater,  which 
consistently  showed  the  worst.  The  profits 
on  the  bad  pictures  enabled  me  to  stand  the 
losses  on  the  good  ones.  Most  of  the  critics 
of  the  industry  are  optimists  because  they 
only  write  and  speak  about  the  demand  for 
superior  films.  I  am  a  pessimist  because  I 
have  invested  my  money  in  them. 

My  first  movie  boss  was  Mr.  Sam  Goldfish. 
He  was  in  business  with  Archie  Selwyn  and 
when  they  separated  Archie  claimed  that 
Sam  not  only  lost  his  money  but  took  half 
of  his  name.  Under  any  monicker,  however, 
Goldwyn  is  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  a 
man  of  fine  perceptions.  He  has  frequently 
been  many  years  ahead  of  his  time  and  pre- 
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pared  to  shelve  his  unquestioned  commercial 
sagacity  for  a  gesture  to  posterity.  Back  in 
the  prehistoric  movie  days  of  which  I  am 
speaking  he  proved  his  courage  and  endan- 
gered his  position  as  president  of  Goldwyn 
Pictures  by  importing  the  sensational  first 
modern  art  feature,  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Cali- 
gari."  It  was  sensationally  unsuccessful.  I 
was  involved  in  this  disaster  and  made  life- 
long enemies  among  exhibitors  by  inveigling 
them  into  buying  this  futuristic  fantasy  with- 
out first  screening  it— the  only  way  in  which 
i  hey  could  ever  have  been  induced  to  book  it. 

In  the  prewar  years  Warners  distin- 
guished themselves  with  a  series  of  films 
dealing  with  the  great  political  and  ideologi- 
cal issues  of  the  day— "Juarez,"  "The  Magic 
Bullet,"  "They  Won't  Forget,"  and  "Watch 
on  the  Rhine."  These  fine  productions 
brought  out  reams  of  favorable  critical  com- 
ment but  a  deplorable  paucity  of  patrons. 
They  were  discontinued  and  Warners  today 
would  as  soon  think  of  producing  a  picture 
on  a  controversial  issue  as  of  presenting 
American  motherhood  in  an  unfavorable 
light. 

As  far  back  as  1934  I  wrote  a  piece  in 
Liberty  entitled  "Why  Hollywood  Loses 
Money  on  Good  Pictures,"  which  compared 
in  painful  detail  the  box-office  receipts  of  such 
intelligent  productions  as  "Berkeley  Square" 
and  "The  Emperor  Jones"  with  the  intake 
of  such  moronic  abortions  as  "The  Half 
Naked  Truth"  and  "They  Had  to  Get  Mar- 
ried." A  short  time  thereafter  I  met  Cecil 
B.  De  Mille  and  he  said:  "Mr.  Mayer,  how 
can  you  say  good  pictures  lose  money?  My 
pictures  are  invariably  profitable."  Quick  as 
a  flash  at  this  embarrassing  moment,  I  re- 
sponded, "But  yours  are  the  run  of  De  Mille 
pictures." 

A  few  years  later  I  was  instrumental  in  per- 
suading Adolph  Zukor  to  make  a  screen  ver- 
sion of  the  delightful  imaginative  play 
"Beggar  on  Horseback."  James  Cruze  con- 
verted it  into  charming  picture  terms,  but 
not  long  after  its  release  Mr.  Zukor  spotted 
me  on  the  street.  He  shook  his  fist  playfully 
under  my  nose.  "If  I  make  any  more  pictures 
of  the  kind  that  you  suggest,"  he  said,  "I'll  be 
a  beggar  without  any  horse  at  all." 

Only  recently  Walter  Wanger  told  me  that 
in  his  memorable  career  receipts  on  his  pic- 
tures have  been  in  approximately  inverse 
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ratio  to  their  cinematic  merits.  The  public 
made  the  pot  boil  with  potboilers  like 
"Arabian  Nights"  and  "Canyon  Passage"  but 
they  were  cold  to  masterpieces  like  "The  Long 
Voyage  Home"  and  "Stagecoach."  Equally 
unprofitable  were  such  unforgettable  films 
as  Garson  Kanin's  "A  Man  to  Remember," 
Leo  Carey's  "Make  Way  for  Tomorrow,"  and 
William  Wellman's  "The  Ox  Bow  Incident." 

Of  course  there  have  been  exceptions 
to  my  thesis.  How  many  depends 
upon  a  definition  of  what  maturity  in 
films  consists  of,  a  study  in  semantics  left  in 
the  limbo  of  uncertainty  by  their  proponents. 
"The  Lost  Weekend,"  "The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives,"  "Henry  V,"  if  they  qualify, 
were  all  unquestioned  box-office  successes 
although,  I  suspect,  not  entirely  for  reasons 
related  to  their  intellectual  content.  Those 
who  contend  that  there  ha*  been  marked 
progress  in  recent  times  in  the  reception  of 
more  serious  subjects,  are,  I  think,  victims 
of  wishful  thinking.  Two  years  ago  Hum- 
phrey Bogart's  "The  Treasure  of  Sierra 
Madre"  was  received  so  unkindly  that  he  had 
to  revert  to  smacking  alluring  ladies  in  allur- 
ing places  to  regain  his  popularity.  Dore 
Schary,  upon  becoming  head  of  the  Metro 
studio,  made  a  notable  effort  to  raise  the 
studio's  maturity  batting  average  with  "In- 
truder in  the  Dust,"  which  Bosley  Crowther 
of  the  Neiv  York  Times  called  "one  of  the 
great  cinematic  dramas  of  our  times."  It 
proved  one  of  the  great  cinematic  flops  of 
all  times.  Mr.  Schary  has  now  gone  back  to 
the  mines— profitable  mines,  I  mean— such  as 
King  Solomon's.  His  recent  tribute  to  lib- 
eralism, "The  Magnificent  Yankee,"  is  as  un- 
worthy of  a  great  judge  as  it  is  of  a  great 
studio  executive. 

Stanley  Kramer,  after  leaving  the  U.  S. 
Army,  devoted  himself  to  making  exactly 
the  type  of  pictures  for  which  the  intelli- 
gentsia plead.  Recently  he  fashioned  with 
rare  skill  and  courage  a  film  about  para- 
plegic veterans.  Archer  Winsten  of  the  New 
York  Post  termed  it  "superb,  popular  enter- 
tainment." Certainly  it  was  superb.  Equally 
certainly  it  was  not  popular.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Men"  but  apparently  neither  men  nor 
women,  regardless  of  brow  measurements, 
cared  to  attend  a  nonsentimentalized  treat- 
ment of  so  grim  a  subject. 
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Two  years  ago  Universal  was  over  $4  mil- 
lion in  the  red.  In  1950  its  red  corpuscles 
had  been  reactivated  by  a  profit  of  almost 
a  million  and  a  half.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  "Ma  and  Pa  Kettles,"  a  series  ingeniously 
tailored  for  what  is  insultingly  known  as 
the  family  trade.  The  pictures  cost  about 
$500,000  each  to  make,  and  although  they  play 
almost  exclusively  in  small  towns  and  neigh- 
borhood theaters,  gross  about  $2,500,000.  It 
will  require  three  of  them,  however,  this  year 
to  make  up  for  the  losses  that  Universal  will 
suffer  from  its  dalliance  with  the  world  of 
fantasy  in  a  fine  screen  version  of  "Harvey." 

Similarly,  Paramount  redeemed  the  heavy 
loss  it  suffered  with  Willie  Wyler's  exquisite 
"The  Heiress"  when  it  produced  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  which  will  gross  approximately 
$11  million,  probably  the  third  most  suc- 
cessful picture  in  movie  annals.  The  average 
film  plays  to  an  audience  of  about  thirteen 
million  people  but  "Samson  and  Delilah" 
should  triple  that  figure.  It  would  appear  as 
if  what  the  industry  needs  is  more  Victor 
Matures  (not  to  mention  De  Milles)  rather 
than  more  mature  pictures. 

Another  incredible  bonanza  is  "At  War 
with  the  Army."  In  the  face  of  a  withering 
barrage  from  the  reviewers,  "The  Army" 
wrecked  the  non-holiday  box-office  record  for 
the  New  York  Paramount  Theater  with  an 
opening  week  of  $110,000,  and  it  is  wreaking 
similar  havoc  across  the  entire  countryside. 
Frequently,  as  I  observe,  and  I  do  so  almost 
daily,  the  good  receipts  for  what  good  people 
call  bad  pictures,  and  the  bad  receipts  for 
what  they  call  good,  I  am  reminded  of  Henry 
Mencken's  sour  dictum,  "No  one  ever  went 
broke  underestimating  the  taste  of  the  Ameri- 
can public." 

IV 

The  indomitable  Mr.  Seldes,  however,  is 
not  so  easily  discouraged.  He  contends 
the  fault  is  not  with  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  with  the  distribution  practices  of  the 
major  companies.  They  ought,  he  says,  to 
play  the  adult  pictures  in  the  little  theaters, 
and  I  imagine  the  adultery  ones  in  the  big 
theaters.  Prejudiced  as  I  am  by  a  financial 
stake  in  several  small  houses,  I  heartily  agree 
that  pictures  are  frequently  booked  into  in- 
appropriate theaters.  The  problem,  however, 


of  inadequate  public  support  for  what  it  refers 
to  disparagingly  as  "message  pictures"  lies 
far  deeper  than  any  distribution  practices. 
I  played  King  Vidor's  stirring  pre-New  Deal 
saga,  "Our  Daily  Bread,"  at  the  little  Rialto 
to  unprecedentedly  low  receipts.  I  sought  to 
enlist  the  support  of  every  social-minded  or- 
ganization in  New  York  City  with  a  picture 
about  child  labor  called  "Boy  Slaves."  I 
wanted  it  to  be  a  great  success,  not  only  for 
the  personal  profit  and  satisfaction  involved 
but  also  to  encourage  RKO  to  make  more 
pictures  of  this  nature.  I  advertised  it  widely 
in  the  liberal  press.  I  spoke  about  it  before 
ladies'  clubs  and  in  YMCA  halls.  I  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  editorial  writers  and 
columnists.  It  lasted  just  six  days! 

I  freely  admit  that  the  Rialto,  which  spe- 
cialized in  pictures  of  murder,  mayhem,  and 
mystery  to  such  an  extent  that  I  became 
known  as  the  Merchant  of  Menace,  was  not 
the  correct  theater  to  play  a  film  of  this  type. 
It  might  have  done  better  in  one  of  the  so- 
called  art  theaters  of  which  there  are  approxi- 
mately 250  located  in  the  larger  cities  and 
select  suburbs.  These  used  to  be  referred  to 
as  "sure-seaters"  because  of  their  sadly  lim- 
ited patronage.  They  are  transformed,  how- 
ever, into  sure  non-seaters  when  they  play 
pictures  whose  appeal  is  sensual  rather  than 
sensuous.  At  present,  for  instance,  "Bitter 
Rice,"  an  Italian  film,  is  attracting  hold-out 
audiences  in  all  of  the  "art"  theaters  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  devoid  of  cinematic  merit, 
but  as  Howard  Hughes  said  of  "The  Outlaw," 
there  are  two  good  reasons  why  every  man 
should  see  it. 

There  were  plenty  of  good  reasons  why 
people  of  taste  and  artistic  appreciation 
would  want  to  sec  "The  Titan,"  recently 
crowned  by  the  National  Board  of  Review 
as  the  best  foreign  film  of  1950.  This  mas- 
nificent  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Michel- 
angelo played  in  the  same  group  of  small 
theaters  but  it  has  not  yet  recovered  the  mod- 
est cost  involved  in  its  American  re-editing. 

Similarly,  my  former  firm,  Mayer-Burstyn, 
showed  "The  Quiet  One"  in  these  houses. 
The  movie  critics  rallied  to  the  support  of 
this  lovely  little  picture  with  the  marvelous 
reviews  which  it  so  fully  merited.  Our  final 
gross  was  less  than  that  of  many  Hollywood 
shorts! 

Actually,    the   only   sensational  successes 
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stored  by  Burstyn  and  myself  in  the 
twenty  years  in  which  we  were  engaged  in 
business— incidentally  the  longest  period  that 
anyone  has  ever  survived  the  hazards  of  sup- 
plying foreign  films  to  American  audiences- 
were  with  pictures  whose  artistic  and  ideologi- 
cal merits  were  aided  and  abetted  at  the 
box  office  by  their  frank  sex  content.  These 
we  were  able  to  exhibit  profitably  in  big 
theaters  as  well  as  small.  "Open  City"  was 
generally  advertised  with  a  misquotation  from 
Life  adjusted  so  as  to  read:  "Sexier  than 
Hollywood  ever  dared  to  be,"  together  with 
a  still  of  two  young  ladies  deeply  engrossed 
in  a  rapt  embrace,  and  another  of  a  man 
being  flogged,  designed  to  tap  the  sadist 
trade.  The  most  publicized  scene  in  "Paisan" 
showed  a  young  lady  disrobing  herself  with 
an  attentive  male  visitor  reclining  by  her 
side  on  what  was  obviously  not  a  nuptial 
couch.  In  the  case  of  "The  Bicycle  Thief," 
which  was  completely  devoid  of  any  erotic 
embellishments,  the  exhibitors  did  their  best 
with  an  imaginative  sketch  of  a  young  lady 
riding  a  bicycle.  The  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation rushed  in  to  reinforce  their  efforts 
by  denying  it  a  seal  unless  the  little  boy  with 
an  urge  to  urinate  was  eliminated.  In  spite 
of  this  inadvertent  first  aid  to  the  box  office, 
and  in  spite  of  the  critics'  rave  reviews,  it 
did  far  less  business  than  either  "Open  City" 
or  "Paisan." 

V 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  two-thirds  of  movie 
attendance  comes  from  people  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  I  cannot  see,  how- 
ever, why  this  should  be  a  source  of  surprise 
to  anybody.  If  I  go  to  a  football  game,  or 
into  a  store  that  sells  sheet  music  or  to  a 
night  club  (I  never  do,  but  if  I  did)  I  am 
surrounded  almost  exclusively  by  young  peo- 
ple. If  we  can  generalize  about  such  matters, 
youth  likes  to  go  out;  middle  age  likes  to 
stay  home.  Youth  is  eager  for  entertainment; 
middle  age  prefers  ease  and  comfort.  I  do 
not  agree,  however,  for  one  moment  that  on 
youth's  shoulders  alone  rests  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  popularity  of  some  tawdry,  trashy 
pictures  any  more  than  they  are  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  some  tawdry,  trashy 
books  and  plays. 
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Surely  it  is  to  the  young  rather  than  to  the 
old  that  we  must  look  for  the  interest  in  ex- 
perimental techniques,  the  readiness  to  accept 
innovations  and  creative  ideas,  the  willing- 
ness to  greet  new  faces  on  which  all  progress 
rests.  The  vast  auditorium  where  Cinema  16 
holds  its  showings  of  strange  avant-garde  docu- 
mentaries is  composed  99  per  cent  of  people 
not  under  thirty-five  but  under  twenty-five. 
When  I  attended  Cocteau's  "Orpheus"  I 
looked  around  in  loneliness  for  another  gray 
head  beside  my  own.  I  thought  the  picture 
bordered  on  the  ludicrous  but  that  is  exactly 
how  my  mother  felt  thirty  years  ago  about 
"Caligari." 

If  my  own  experience  is  a  reliable  guide, 
financially  the  industry  would  surely  be  well 
advised  to  continue  to  aim  its  primary  appeal 
at  youth.  Recently  I  imported  a  charming 
compilation  of  movie  clips  made  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  whose  major  box-office  value 
resided  in  their  appeal  to  a  nostalgic  older 
generation.  The  nostalgic  older  generation, 
however,  preferred  to  remain  home  by  the 
fire  or  television  side.  "Paris  1900"  bids  fair 
to  lose  me  $19,000.  When,  however,  I  acquire 
a  film  like  "Seven  Days  to  Noon,"  which  deals 
realistically  with  the  threat  of  the  atom  bomb 
to  men  and  women  of  every  age,  a  younger 
generation  which  wants  to  live  sweeps  the 
picture  to  a  success. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  Hollywood 
cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  catering  exclu- 
sively to  any  single  age  or  interest  group.  It 
has  sought  to  speak  to  every  segment  of  the 
people  with  diversified  products  like  "All 
About  Eve,"  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun,"  "As- 
phalt Jungle,"  "Battleground,"  "Born  Yester- 
day," "Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,"  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  "Fourteen  Hours,"  "Glass  Menag- 
erie," "Halls  of  Montezuma,"  "Harvey," 
"Intruder  in  the  Dust,"  "Jackpot,"  "Mr.  880," 
"No  Way  Out,"  "Of  Men  and  Music,"  "Panic 
in  the  Streets,"  "Red  Badge  of  Courage," 
"Sunset  Boulevard,"  "The  Brave  Bulls," 
"The  Men,"  and  "Twelve  O'Clock  High."  f 
do  not  claim  that  these  are  pictures  which  f  u- 
ture ages  will  cherish,  nor  do  I  expect  anyone, 
myself  included,  to  be  enthusiastic  over  every 
one  of  them.  What  I  do  maintain  is  that  in 
the  face  of  censorship  restrictions,  pressure 
groups,  police  authorities,  and  now  license 
commissioners,  they  represent  a  wider  gen- 
eral appeal  and  a  higher  average  of  merit 
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than  that  supplied  by  popular  fiction  maga- 
zines, by  the  radio,  or  by  television,  and  fully 
as  high  as  that  of  current  books  or  drama. 

The  results  with  these  films  and  with  all 
the  others  released  last  year,  from  the  in- 
credibly successful  "Father  of  the  Bride"  to 
the  equally  incredible  debacle  of  "The  Mag- 
nificent Yankee,"  are  now  being  carefully  ap- 
praised in  the  offices  of  every  major  picture 
producer.  These  studies  are  not  confined 
to  Hollywood  pictures.  English  and  foreign 
films  are  given  the  same  meticulous  scrutiny. 
When  we  imported  "Open  City"  Rossellini 
was  catapulted  overnight  into  world-wide  de- 
mand. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  cabled  an  offer 
to  the  Boulting  Brothers,  producers  and  di- 
rectors of  "Seven  Days  to  Noon,"  almost 
simultaneously  with  its  successful  New  York 
premiere.  In  the  field  of  distribution  and 
exhibition  there  may  have  been  collusion  and 
conspiracy  among  the  picture  companies,  but 
in  their  production  the  fiercest  competition 
exists  for  talent  and  for  popular  means  of  em- 
ploying it. 


The  shape  of  films  to  come  is  daily  molded 
in  the  curve  of  yesterday's  box-office  win- 
dow. You  may  deprecate  that  box  office  as 
a  standard  of  merit  but  in  the  words  of  an 
insignificant  writer  with  whom  I  find  myself 
constantly  in  amazing  agreement,  "It  is  an 
unfailing  barometer  of  what  we  want  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  .  .  .  frippery  or  meaning, 
shadow  or  substance.  The  responsibility,"  if 
I  may  continue  to  quote  from  Arthur  Mayer 
in  the  Theatre  Arts  Anthology,  "for  making 
the  motion  picture  a  mighty  instrument  of 
mankind's  hope  and  salvation  lies  not  with 
producers,  distributors,  or  exhibitors,  not 
even  with  authors  or  directors,  but  with  the 
audience.  That  audience  is  you  and  me  and 
our  relatives  and  our  friends.  If  we  support, 
not  with  chatter  but  with  cash,  not  in  the 
drawing  room  but  in  the  theater  auditorium, 
those  films  which  give  a  true  account  of  our 
honest  problems  and  highest  aspirations,  we 
can  make  our  motion  pictures  a  symbol  and 
token  of  all  striving  humanity— a  living  voice 
speaking  among  the  people." 
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SYLVIA  STALLINGS 

Je  me  rappelle  the  sandsoft  mornings  in  a  welter  of  chestnut 

trees  arriving 

With  a  smell  of  wet  pavements,  over  Paris;  the  conniving 
Clatter  of  shopkeepers,  the  milkman's  horses  sending 
My  brief  blackbird  to  his  chimney  matins;  je  me  rappelle 
Tres  bien,  en  effet,  the  unending 
Flicker  of  light  from  green  fingers  on  every  small 
Cobble  and  shingle,  the  tall 

Day  coming  in  like  a  gendarme,  wearing  his  uniform  well. 

Je  me  souviens,  aussi,  des  apres-midis  d'automnc 
Under  the  chattering  leaves 
Of  the  parks,  the  Seine  grown 

Somber  beating  all  summer  against  the  square  stone 
Of  so  many  ice-cream  bridges.  Nothing  deceives 
Me:  I  remember  still 

The  night  train  southward  and  our  waking 

Blind  between  the  vineyards  and  the  sea,  sun  like  a  trumpet 

Stopping  our  mouths.  Even  so,  the  shaking 

Of  the  plane  trees  at  the  Porte  d'Orleans  never  left  me,  the  spell 
Uprooting  Rome,  hill  by  embroidered  hill: 
All  words  turning  to  Paris  against  my  will. 


What  Russia  Needs  for  War 


Randolph  Leigh 


To  appraise  the  Communist  potential 
for  full-scale  war  we  must  take  into 
account  the  kind  of  war  civilized  man 
has  developed.  Modern  warfare  is  lavish  but 
it  depends  inescapably  on  a  small  number  of 
material  resources,  especially  oil  and  steel.  So 
closely  keyed  is  the  science  of  logistics  to 
these  scarce  and  easily  exhaustible  substances 
that  it  is  as  naive  to  talk  of  another  Thirty  or 
Hundred  Years  War  of  even  intermittent 
fighting  as  it  is  to  expect  the  Black  Prince  to 
ride  around  the  next  corner  with  Du  Guesclin 
in  his  saddlebags.  At  first  blush  the  Com- 
munist advances  in  Korea  may  have  seemed 
to  be  the  poor  man's  answer  to  mechanized 
warfare,  but  on  closer  examination  the  im- 
portance of  supply  looms  larger  still.  It  is 
absurd  to  assume  that  the  Chinese  lacked 
essentials  merely  because  they  wore  sloppy 
quilted  jackets.  There  were  months  of  time 
in  which  to  accumulate  stores.  An  unhindered 
build-up  had  gone  on  from  nearby  bases;  and 
tanks,  small  arms,  and  food  were  abundant. 

Modern  warfare  is  set  off  from  previous 
fighting  by  two  things.  The  first  is  conscrip- 
tion, which  makes  it  possible  to  put  a  whole 
nation  into  arms.  The  second  is  mechanical 
mobility  and  firepower,  hence  enormously  in- 
creased destructiveness.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion gave  us  Napoleon  and  the  first  of  these 


factors,  and  Napoleon  taught  us  the  second. 
There  is  perhaps  a  third:  the  long  reach  of 
trade  produced  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  the  hunger  for  critical  supplies.  Warfare 
in  the  modern  world  could  not  remain  con- 
tinental; it  had  to  become  global. 

This  transformation  was  shrewdly  foretold 
and  denounced  by  Edmund  Burke.  In  his 
"The  Age  of  Chivalry  Is  Dead''  speech,  he 
said  that  the  "calculators"  (Pitt  and  the  rest) 
were  putting  an  end  to  seasonal,  small-scale, 
reasonably  decisive,  and  certainly  heroic  fight- 
ing. Instead  they  were  organizing  continents 
and  planning  ruinous  budgets.  This  in  place 
of  Chivalry— "that  cheap  defense  of  nations." 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
dominant  feature  of  war  on  the  Napo- 
leonic model— with  the  demands  of  chain 
alliances  and  blitzkrieg  tactics— has  been  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  materiel,  not 
to  mention  men.  The  rate  of  that  increase 
has  been  almost  geometric:  Napoleon,  half  a 
ton  per  soldier;  Pershing,  three  tons;  Eisen- 
hower, sixteen.  (In  Korea  we  fell  far  below 
the  last  figure.) 

Napoleon,  who  had  said  that  an  army 
marches  on  its  stomach,  foundered  when  he 
exchanged  faith  in  logistics  for  faith  in  his 
"star,"  and  became  reckless  with  provisions. 
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Having  announced  that  God  was  on  the  side 
of  the  heaviest  battalions  at  the  crucial  point, 
he  began  arriving  too  light  and  too  late.  The 
extent  to  which  the  pupils  have  outdistanced 
the  master  is  shown  in  this:  the  French  Second 
Armored  Division  with  its  attached  elements 
(tailored  to  a  logistician's  dream  and  out- 
fitted in  1944  by  the  U.  S.  Army)  outweighed 
with  its  men  and  machines  the  entire  Grand 
Army  of  500,000  men  with  which  Napoleon 
invaded  Russia  in  1812. 

Oil  and  steel,  the  twin  hearts  of  modern 
military  power,  have  outstripped  all  other 
items  in  this  magnification  of  supply. 
Pershing  used  165,000  tons  of  petroleum 
products;  Eisenhower  used  7,108,718.  Per- 
shing had  62,282  motor  vehicles,  includ- 
ing motorcycles;  Eisenhower  had  710,560. 
But  with  less  than  a  dozen  times  as  many 
cars  and  trucks,  the  combined  weight  of 
Eisenhower's  transport  was  sixty  times  greater 
than  Pershing's,  so  much  greater  was  the 
amount  of  steel  that  had  gone  into  them. 
These  figures  are  merely  for  our  troops  on 
the  Continent,  excluding  their  stay  in  Britain 
and  the  immense  outlay  in  oil  and  steel  re- 
quired to  transport  and  protect  their  sup- 
plies. 

Russia  fought  Hitler  with  about  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  motorized  equipment,  or 
625,000  vehicles,  of  which  Lend-Lease  pro- 
vided 463,712,  the  British  a  small  part,  and 
the  Russians  the  rest.  Russia's  vehicles,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  motorcycles,  were  lighter 
over-all  than  ours.  Apparently  she  used  about 
six  million  tons  of  petroleum  products,  more 
than  one-third  from  Allied  sources,  including 
the  Middle  East.  Germany  fought  the  war  on 
about  four  million  tons  of  combat  oil,  part  of 
it  captured  and  perhaps  a  fourth  of  it  syn- 
thetic. Ultimately  Hitler  was  smothered  by 
Russian  manpower,  but  he  also  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  enough  oil  and  steel  to  get  maxi- 
mum  results  from  his  own  formidable  forces, 
while  Russian  strength  was  increasingly  mul- 
tiplied by  Lend-Lease  weapons  and  fuel. 

Oil  and  steel!  Through  these  it  is  almost 
possible  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  information  we  can  use,  little  of  it 
strictly  military  and  almost  none  of  it  classi- 
fied, has  in  large  part  been  lost  to  the  public 
because  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its  arrival 
in  America;  but  thanks  to  what  may  be  called 
semi-public,  scattered  data,  we  may  bracket 


Russia's  war  potential.  Though  we  cannot 
estimate  production  figures  for  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  or  submarines,  we  can  figure  with 
greater  assurance  if  we  substitute  "and"  for 
"or"  in  the  list  of  war  needs  made  of  steel 
and  moved  by  oil,  and  if  we  add  one  other 
factor— food.  Russia  can  build  to  her  heart's 
content  on  a  few  items,  but  she  and  her  satel- 
lites cannot  go  all  out,  in  the  sense  that  the 
West  can,  on  them  all.  And  she  has  to  eat. 

II 

The  Communist  powers  now  need  about 
forty  million  tons  of  oil  products  an- 
nually for  peace,  and  would  need  fifteen 
to  twenty  million  more  for  full-scale  war. 
Russia's  present  output  is  around  thirty-one 
million  tons,  as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Rumania  and  lesser  sources  add 
four  or  five  more.  Balance  these  thirty-six 
million  tons  of  oil  produced  per  year  with  the 
production  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines— Mid- 
dle East,  fifty-eight;  Venezuela,  seventy; 
United  States,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

The  West  itself,  of  course,  faces  exhaustion 
of  its  own  supply  within  a  number  of  decades. 
It  is  significant  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  petroleum  entered  history,  the  Western 
hemisphere  was  net  debtor  to  the  Eastern  by 
a  few  hundred  thousand  barrels  in  the  balanc- 
ing of  petroleum  accounts.  The  Middle  East 
field,  part  of  which  reaches  into  Russia,  con- 
tains more  than  half  the  world's  proven  re- 
serves. The  West  can  no  more  flourish  with- 
out Middle  Eastern  oil  for  the  long  pull  than 
Russia  can  win  a  global  war  without  it  in  the 
immediate  future. 

But  what  happens  if  Russia  takes  over  Iran, 
Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia?  Some  of  the  best 
wells  are  now  quite  deep,  and  die  number  of 
wells  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  volume  of 
output  than  in  most  other  oil  regions.  This 
would  facilitate  wrecking.  If  Russia  had  to 
redrill,  even  in  part,  the  process  would  be 
ruinously  slow,  since  the  equipment  and 
know-how  for  deep-drilling  is  virtually  an 
American  monopoly.  Good  wells  are  func- 
tioning at  13,000  feet  in  nearly  every  big  field 
except  the  Russian,  but  costs  leap  with  every 
thousand  feet  of  depth— ten  dollars  a  foot 
down  to  6,000  feet,  but  a  hundred  dollars  a 
foot  at  10,000,  and  a  million  dollars  for  the 
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deepest  wells.  Whether  figured  in  capital  or 
in  slave  labor  and  equipment,  deep-drilling 
is  extremely  costly— and  a  valuable,  though 
unplanned,  secret  weapon. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  Russia  gets 
the  Middle  East  intact  or  even  obtains  con- 
trol of  its  resources  through  political 
maneuver.  Under  combat  conditions,  she 
would  have  to  secure  the  maximum  output  of 
crude  oil  from  her  own  and  acquired  wells 
in  a  region  which  (operationally  speaking) 
would  be  closer  to  her  enemies  by  sea,  where 
she  is  weakest,  than  any  other  vital  part  of 
her  territory.  She  would  need  not  only  more 
powerful  land  forces  than  in  1940,  but  also 
tens  of  thousands  of  planes  and  hundreds  of 
submarines,  together  with  their  necessary  mo- 
tive power.  She  would  have  to  produce, 
process,  and  transport  fuel  on  a  scale  of  which 
she  is— as  far  as  any  statistics  have  indicated- 
incapable. 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  present  operators  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  fields,  in  any  event,  have 
ever  been  able  to  remove  from  that  territory 
as  much  high-test  gasoline  as  the  Communist 
leaders  would  need.  Even  if  Western  facili- 
ties were  suddenly  made  available  to  them, 
the  crude  oil  itself  averages  far  below  selected 
American  oil  in  productivity  of  gasoline.  In 
World  War  II,  most  of  Russia's  aviation  gaso- 
line came  from  America,  from  three  Amer- 
ican plants  set  up  in  Russia  and  now  badly 
worn,  and  from  American  chemicals. 

The  key  element  in  the  manufacture  of 
aviation  gasoline  is  an  expensive  ingredient 
called  bromine.  One  pound  of  it,  added  to  a 
tetraethyl-lead  mixture,  converts  about  a  ton 
of  ordinary  gasoline  into  high-octane.  In  the 
past  war  we  gave  Russia  enough  bromine  for 
ten  million  tons  of  aviation  gasoline,  and 
some  of  this  overstock  is  probably  being  used 
against  us  in  Korea.  But  has  Russia,  leaning 
on  gifts  like  this  one,  kept  up  her  own  indus- 
trial advance?  One  might  even  ask,  did  she 
gain  or  lose  through  Lend-Lease?  We  sent 
Russia  eleven  billion  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies, but  there  are  those  in  this  country  today 
who  believe  it  was  a  good  investment  for  us, 
if  only  for  the  insight  it  gave  us  into  the 
Russian  economy. 

The  most  efficient  means  of  moving  oil  is 
by  pipeline,  next  by  tanker,  and  finally 
by  railroad  and  truck.  Russia  has  in- 
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creased  her  number  of  trucks,  but  highways— 
where  they  exist  at  all— are  generally  poor. 
Her  railroads  are  already  overloaded  on  a 
peacetime  basis,  and  deficient  in  locomotives. 
Her  pipeline  system  is  extremely  slender  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  152,814  miles  of  pipe,  ranging  from  six 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Russia  has 
around  13,000— all  of  it  small  by  American 
standards.  The  largest  American  pipe,  the 
Big  Inch,  is  a  thousand  miles  long  and  took 
about  a  month  to  build  for  each  hundred 
miles  of  distance.  At  that  rate,  if  Russia  had 
the  pipe  in  hand  today,  it  would  take  her  two 
and  a  half  years  to  run  a  line  over  a  practical 
route  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  Baltic.  A 
pipeline  grid  the  size  of  ours  would  be  under- 
sized for  a  country  as  large  as  Russia,  espe- 
cially if  she  were  trying  to  fight  a  war  on  two 
oceans  and  bomb  halfway  round  the  world, 
but  if  the  Kremlin  were  presented  with  such 
a  grid  tomorrow  one-third  of  all  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  Russia  in  a  year  would  be  needed 
merely  to  prime  it,  and  the  filling  process 
would  take  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Russia  has  no  real  fleet  of  tankers,  but  the 
United  States  now  has  four  times  the  ocean- 
going tanker  capacity  it  had  in  1940.  One 
company  alone,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
has  just  launched  four  new  ships,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  26,000  tons  of  oil  and  capable  of 
sixteen  knots.  They  can  carry  as  much  cargo 
as  thirty  oil  trains,  and  outrun  any  submarine 
but  the  newest  schnorkels.  If  Russia  under- 
took to  move  oil  by  sea,  she  would  have  to 
start  practically  from  scratch,  keeping  the 
Allied  navies  at  a  distance  without  pushing 
her  own  undersea  craft  out  beyond  refueling 
range. 

Nor  could  Russia  count  on  acquiring  good 
oil  facilities  if  she  were  to  invade  Western 
Europe.  The  only  adequate  oil  base  is  Brit- 
ain, which  has  an  excellent  pipeline  system 
centered  around  the  grid  built  of  American 
pipe  in  1944.  This  grid  has  superb  detour, 
cut-off,  and  storage  facilities;  it  is  one  of  the 
major  physical  assets  of  the  Allies  in  Europe 
and,  in  view  of  the  submarines  and  planes 
which  could  be  served  by  it,  offers  a  direct 
threat  to  Russian  aggression  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  true  that  Hitler  operated  on  a 
large  scale  with  quick-hook-up  surface  pipe- 
lines, as  the  Allies  did  for  a  time  in  France, 
but  in  a  global  Avar  there  is  no  substitute  for 
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complete  and  permanent  oil-moving  facilities. 
When  the  German  oil  supply  began  to  fail  at 
the  source,  the  system  was  unable  to  handle 
shifts  in  the  diminishing  stock  fast  enough  to 
prepare  for  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  subse- 
quent retreat. 

Here,  as  in  nearly  every  instance,  the 
problems  of  oil  are  tied  to  those  of 
steel.  If  Russia  had  more  steel,  she 
could  build  more  tankers,  pipelines,  trucks, 
and  locomotives.  If  she  had  Western  Europe, 
she  would  have  more  steel.  In  fact,  through 
their  Chinese  allies,  the  Russian  propagan- 
dists have  let  it  be  known  that  they  expect  to 
surpass  American  steel  production  by  adding 
the  European  output  to  their  own.  Even 
though  this  calculation,  involves  a  drastic  un- 
derestimate of  American  capacity,  there  was 
until  recently  a  realistic  fear  that  the  Com- 
munists might  fall  for  it  themselves.  That  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, however,  with  General  Eisen- 
hower at  their  head,  will  tamely  turn  over 
their  facilities  to  an  advancing  enemy  now 
seems  hardly  likely.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Ardennes 
counteroffensive,  when  it  looked  as  though 
we  might  lose  Liege,  the  Supreme  Comman- 
der was  ready  to  destroy,  if  necessary,  the 
largest  supply  base  in  military  history.  There 
would  be  a  risk  in  supposing  him  to  be  any 
less  resolute  today. 

And  if  Russia  stands  alone,  what  is  her 
strength  in  steel?  She  produces  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five  million  tons  a 
year,  and  her  satellites  add  but  little.  This 
output  is  less  than  80  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
largest  American  company  (U.  S.  Steel)  , 
which  in  turn  accounts  for  about  a  fourth  of 
our  national  production.  It  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain that  in  the  next  year  or  so  we  shall  retain 
an  advantage  of  over  four  to  one,  with  Rus- 
sia's production  enlarged  10  to  15  per  cent 
and  our  own  well  beyond  110  million  tons. 
Neither  side  can  go  much  faster  and  main- 
tain  a  balanced  industrial  posture,  for  in  no 
industry  is  the  mesh  of  interrelated  strands 
more  tightly  drawn  than  in  steel.  For  ex- 
ample, it  takes  three  million  bricks  to  build 
a  blast  furnace.  The  diversion  of  those  bricks 
from  other  uses  affects  normal  building  plans, 
reroutes  freight,  and  so  on.  Even  in  agricul- 
ture the  dependence  on  steel  grows  with  the 


increased  use  of  farm  machinery,  which  is  it- 
self essential  to  increased  output  on  the  col- 
lective farms. 

Ill 

Food  itself  is  a  major  problem  in  Russia. 
She  has  a  rich  land  and  a  large  supply  of 
labor— a  sixth  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
a  tenth  of  its  people,  with  nearly  two-tenths 
more  under  her  hegemony.  Yet  her  food  pro- 
duction is  below  the  world's  average  per 
capita.  She  is  pinched  for  arable  soil,  hemmed 
in  on  the  north  by  ice  and  on  the  southeast 
by  desert.  Her  bad  lands  do  not  lie  across  the 
routes  of  invasion  by  her  enemies,  but  rather 
to  her  rear,  separating  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion from  her  allies  and  outposts  to  the  east. 
(China  is  even  worse  off  in  food  per  capita.) 

Under  the  tsars,  Russia  had  twenty-four 
million  horses  on  the  farms.  Today  she  has 
fourteen  million  horses  and  no  more  than 
600,000  tractors.  On  the  average,  a  tractor 
displaces  4i/£  horses  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  a  small  section  of  the  open  West,  ly2  horses. 
Granting  Russia's  tractors  to  average  our 
regional  maximum,  she  would  still  have  the 
equivalent  of  five  and  a  half  million  less 
horses  than  forty  years  ago,  and  she  has  sixty 
million  more  mouths  to  feed.  It  is  enough 
for  life— enough,  that  is,  except  for  dry  years 
or  late  springs.  Drought  is  the  demon  grin- 
ning over  the  shoulder  of  the  Russian  farmer. 
This  is  a  semi-desert  land  which  has  suffered 
three  severe  droughts  in  the  past  thirty-three 
years.  Each  time  the  United  States,  the  Uni- 
versal Mother,  rushed  in  with  food  for  mil- 
lions of  the  starving. 

Irrigation  and  hydro-electric  projects  have 
been  planned  and  begun  for  Russia's  great 
river,  the  Volga,  but  it  has  an  annual  run-off 
of  only  two  and  a  half  inches  per  square  mile 
of  drainage  basin,  one  of  the  lowest  among 
the  working  streams  of  the  world.  Contrast 
the  Tennessee  (ten  inches)  or  the  Columbia 
(twenty-five) .  Here  drought  may  reach  into 
factories  as  well  as  farms,  lowering  the  water 
below  working  level  and  upsetting  the  river 
transport  on  which  Russia  leans  heavily.  In- 
dustries would  be  deprived  of  raw  materials 
at  the  same  time  that  their  electric  power 
supply  would  be  cut— and  new  industry  in 
Russia  depends  considerably  on  hydro-electric 
power. 
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The  Communists  may  therefore  have 
loaded  their  rivers  dangerously  close  to  the 
limits  for  water  power  and  for  barges,  and 
one  might  wonder  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  make  the  success  of  irrigation  their  propa- 
ganda implies.  They  are  said  to  have  brought 
six  million  acres  of  dry  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  19  per  cent  of  it  has  very  likely  been 
lost  to  salinity,  drought,  and  bad  planning. 
During  the  same  period  the  United  States  has 
brought  in  eight  million.  For  Russia  irriga- 
tion is  a  necessity,  not  even  a  safeguard 
against  famine,  while  for  America  it  is  bounty 
and  devoted  in  large  degree  to  luxuries.  In 
an  air  war,  Russia's  factories,  many  of  which 
are  located  far  from  the  food  belts,  would  be 
vulnerable  to  bombardment  of  the  few  rail 
lines  which  serve  them.  The  numerous  shal- 
low river-canals  could  also  be  disrupted  at 
critical  points  (a  few  large  reservoirs  and 
diversion  dikes). 

In  the  whole  bizarre  situation  now  facing 
the  Western  world,  nothing  is  more  fan- 
tastic than  our  readiness  to  adopt  two 


mutually  contradictory  theories  about  Russia, 
a  nation  with  a  high-level  industrial  output 
only  15  per  cent  as  large  as  our  own.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  concede  her  to  be  at  such  an 
advanced  stage  in  science  and  technology  that 
she  has  constructed  a  mammoth  military  ma- 
chine, raised  the  living  standard  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  outbuilt  us  not  only  in  the  A-bomb 
(which  if  she  has  at  all  she  learned  how  to 
make  from  us)  but  also  the  H-bomb  (which 
she  is  to  arrive  at  by  the  same  method,  or  by 
intuition). 

On  the  other  hand,  she  is  supposed  to 
be  at  such  a  retarded  and  barbaric  level 
that  she  must  rely  on  smothering  us  under 
wave  after  wave  of  robot  soldiers.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  prepare  indefinitely  for  a  long- 
drawn-out  duel  of  wits*  or  weapons,  we  would 
do  well  to  examine  this  contradiction  in  the 
light  of  the  information  we  have  about  Rus- 
sia's strength  in  the  essential  sinews  of  mod- 
ern warfare.  Or  must  we  continue  to  assume 
that  she  has  the  best  of  both  worlds— the 
greatest  assemblage  of  barbarians  in  history, 
directed  by  the  ablest  savants? 


Salute 

GEORGIE  STARBUCK  GALBRAITH 

Two  lumps  of  solitude, 
We  ride.    And  the  trolley  sways 
So  that  my  eyes  intrude 
On  your  unguarded  gaze. 
And  caught  thus  unaware, 
Poised  on  the  edge  of  rout, 
Impaled  upon  my  stare, 
Your  naked  soul  looks  out. 

Embarrassed,  our  glances  veer, 
Flicker  to  right  and  left, 
Tremble  apart  and  near; 
Then  of  our  wills  bereft, 
As  needles  swinging  north, 
They  meet.    And  from  its  clod 
Each  stepping  shyly  forth, 
Our  spirits  gravely  nod. 
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for  Whitford 

A  Story  by 
Lowry  Charles  Wimberly 

Drawings  by  Anthony  Saris 

44T| — *v  ear,  you  think  too  much,"  Marcella 
I   was  always  saying.    "Drink  your 

I  J  tea.  Don't  stop  and  think  with  the 
cup  halfway  to  your  mouth."  And  sometimes 
she  would  reach  over  and  give  the  cup  a 
little  push  toward  his  lips.  Well,  doubtless 
the  cup  did  need  a  little  pushing,  as  did 
Whitford  himself.  He  turned  the  corner  at 
Wood  and  Sumner  and  headed  north  into  the 
wind.  Marcella  was  right.  Me  must  quit 
thinking  so  much.  At  the  moment  he  was 
thinking  of  how,  three  days  ago,  he  had 
rescued  the  Chancellor's  hat  from  the  March 
wind.  Poor  Piddlington,  too,  had  sprinted 
for  the  hat,  but  had  stumbled  and  fallen. 
Had  Whitford  tripped  Piddlington  up— un- 
wittingly, that  is?  One  did  so  many  things 
unwittingly.  But  he  must  put  that  question 
out  of  his  head  and  concentrate  on  the  com- 
mittee report  he  was  to  pick  up  at  Yardley's. 
He  should  be  heeding  Marcella's  admonition 
in  this  as  in  all  things.  Doctor  Flembody's 
too,  for  that  matter.  Not  that  Marcella  knew 
as  yet  anything  about  the  hat.  He  was  on  his 
way,  only  now,  to  break  the  good  news.  It 
was  simply  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  her 
gentle,  oft-repeated  warning  to  quit  vexing 
that  poor  head  of  his.  But  before  seeing  her 
he  must  be  sure  to  stop  at  Yardley's. 

"Yardley's  first,"  he  said,  "then  Marcella's." 
He  must  keep  that  straight.  He  fumbled  in 
his  coat  pocket  for  an  address  book  Marcella 
had  helped  him  fill  out.  But  he  couldn't  find 
it.    He  tried  another  pocket,  then  still  an- 


other. Well,  no  great  matter;  he  knew  just 
about  where  Yardley  lived.  A  streetcar 
clanged  at  him  crossing  an  intersection. 

And  as  he  drew  near  an  alley  a  newspaper 
sheet  blew  against  his  legs,  and  stayed  plas- 
tered there  despite  his  efforts  to  kick  it  off. 
"Here  now,"  he  said,  "this  won't  do;  this 
won't  do."  And  he  had  finally  to  stoop,  tear 
the  sheet  in  two  and  let  each  half  blow  on 
down  the  street.  He  looked  back,  noting  that 
one  half  was  whisked  around  the  corner,  the 
other  driven  along  Sumner  toward  the  col- 
lege campus.  "Now  just  what,"  he  asked 
himself,  "does  that  signify,  those  halves  part- 
ing company  in  that  way?  And  will  they  ever", 
by  some  odd  chance,  come  together  again?" 

Whitford  was  given  to  fanciful  queries  like 
that,  queries  Marcella  and  the  doctor  were 
forever  scolding  him  about.  The  doctor  had 
a  technical  word  for  it,  a  word  Whitford 
could  never  recall.  Still,  the  questions  about 
the  wind-blown  paper  were  not  wholly  with- 
out relevance.  For  didn't  he  owe  his  present 
good  spirits  to  the  wind  and  the  Chancellor's 
wind-blown  hat?  What  if  the  wind  hadn't 
been  up  three  days  ago?  And  what  if  the 
Chancellor  hadn't  been  standing,  tall  and 
columnar,  in  front  of  the  Commerce  Building 
with  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor?  And, 
particularly,  what  if  he,  Whitford,  hadn't  been 
led,  as  if  by  Fate,  to  take  his  afternoon  walk 
earlier  than  usual?  One  might  see  a  divine 
ordering  iti  it  all,  a  providential  conspiracy 
of  the  elements  hi  one's  favor. 
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Marcella,  at  any  rate,  would  so  read  the 
incident.  She  had  a  way,  too,  of  viewing 
events,  however  long  delayed,  as  being  ap- 
propriately timed  in  the  celestial  calendar. 
Whitford  quickened  his  pace,  scarcely  notic- 
ing the  newsboy  walking  beside  him,  begging 
him  to  buy  a  paper.  He  should  have  pro- 
posed to  Marcella  years  ago,  just  as,  years 
ago,  he  should  have  done  many  things.  He 
might  have  laid  something  away,  for  instanc  e, 
instead  of  buying  so  many  books.  But  Mar- 
cella loved  books  too.  She  knew  Shakespeare 
and  was  always  telling  Whitford  he  was  like 
Hamlet.  It  had  come  to  be  one  of  their  little 
jokes.  Whenever  she  brought  it  up  he  would 
say,  "Here,  now,  you  don't  think  I'm  mad, 
do  you?" 

"It's  only,  dear,"  she  would  say,  somewhat 
wistfully,  "that  you  think  too  much  before 
acting.  And  sometimes,  you  know,  you  don't 
act  at  all." 

Well,  no  doubt  one  should  act,  get  things 
done.  Like  the  Chancellor.  He  got  things 
done.  Or  Yardley.  "We  must  gear  ourselves 
to  the  off -campus  world,  to  the  machinery  of 
actual  life,"  the  Chancellor  had  said  in  a 
speech,  not  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  world 
might  better  gear  itself  to  the  college.  But 
as  for  Whitford  he  felt  himself  not  geared  to 
anything  in  particular.  And  even  when  he 
had  acted,  nothing  much  had  come  of  it. 
During  his  long  years  of  teaching  he  had 
begun  six  books— or  was  it  five?— and  had  al- 
most completed  one  of  them.  He  had  gone  to 
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scholarly  meetings  too,  some  of  them  in  dis- 
tant places.  Those  were  the  ones  he  liked, 
those  faraway,  and  but  for  thoughts  of  Mar- 
cella he  might  never  have  taken  the  train 
for  home. 

Midway  of  a  block  a  woman  spoke  to 
him,  and  he  returned  her  greeting, 
without,  however,  recognizing  who 
she  was.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  though, 
and  he  thought  of  the  nurses  in  Flembody's 
clinic.  Then  someone  else  spoke  to  him  or, 
rather,  roared  at  him  through  the  wind.  It 
was  Heinke,  carrying  a  briefcase  and  headed 
for  the  campus.  Whitford  would  have  ducked 
into  a  doorway  had  he  seen  him  coming. 

"How  goes  the  battle?"  Heinke  roared,  or 
had  roared,  for  he  was  on  past,  before  Whit- 
ford fully  caught  his  words.  Heinke  was  in 
biology  and  viewed  life  as  a  battle.  "You 
have  to  fight  for  what  you  get  in  this  world. 
It's  a  battle  for  survival,"  he  was  forever  bel- 
lowing, with  a  look  that  more  than  intimated 
Whitford  wouldn't  survive.  Well,  if  Heinke 
was  right,  Whitford  didn't  care  to  survive. 

But  who,  after  all,  was  Heinke?  Evidence 
that  he  was  wrong  would  shortly  be  found  in 
the  book  Whitford  was  going  to  finish.  No 
need,  though,  to  write  books  to  refute 
Heinke.  The  evidence  was  everywhere;  in 
Marcella,  for  instance.  Or  in  the  Chancellor's 
hat.  The  hat's  blowing  off  the  Chancellor's 
head  just  as  Whitford  had  come  along,  was 
proof,  as  Marcella  would  put  it,  of  a  bene- 
ficent order— an  order  that  used  mere  physi- 
cal things,  such  as  hats,  March  winds,  and 
sidewalks,  for  its  own  kindly  ends.  But  what 
of  Piddlington?  How  had  he  fared?  Still, 
one  better  not  dwell  on  Piddlington.  There 
was  Yardley  to  think  of,  and  the  report. 

Whitford  fumbled  again  in  his  pockets  for 
the  address  book,  and  again  couldn't  find  it. 
People  like  Heinke,  though,  could  have 
found  it.  Rather,  they  wouldn't  have  lost  it. 
The  Heinkes  had  gummed-label  minds— kept 
indexes,  card  catalogues,  filing  cases.  They 
catalogued  everything,  even  the  beneficent 
order  itself,  indexing  it  as  a  myth.  And  the 
Chancellor's  hat.  They  must  by  now  have 
tabbed  it  as  a  joke.  Or  if  not  that,  as  further 
evidence,  in  a  small  way,  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  They  might  even  think  Whitford 
had  deliberately  tripped  Piddlington  up.  For 
it  was  true  enough  that  Piddlington  had  also 
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made  a  dash  for  the  hat  as  it  went  skittering 
along  the  walk.  He  had  popped  up  from 
nowhere  and  had  run  neck  and  neck  with 
Whitford  for  a  full  half  block.  What's  more— 
for  this,  too,  had  to  be  admitted— he  had 
kept  elbowing  Whitford,  had,  indeed, 
crowded  him  to  the  edge  of  the  walk;  and 
then,  for  no  apparent  reason,  Piddlington 
had  stumbled.  But  of  course  Whitford  hadn't 
tripped  him,  and  he  wished  the  campus  wag 
who  was  circulating  that  little  story  had  kept 
it  to  himself.  Anyhow,  if  there  had  been  a 
battle  that  was  the  extent  of  it— the  race  of 
Whitford  against  Piddlington,  the  prize  be- 
ing the  Chancellor's  hat. 

Or  was  it  such  a  prize,  everything  con- 
sidered? The  word  had  ugly  implications.  It 
meant  dashing  someone  else's  hopes,  shutting 
out  the  sun.  It  had  meant,  in  this  case,  that 
Whitford,  not  Piddlington,  had  been  called 
into  the  Chancellor's  office  for  a  friendly  chat. 
In  this  case— Whitford  brought  himself  up 
sharply  as  he  recalled  Marcella's  admonition, 
many  times  delivered:  "You  think  too  much, 
dear.  Come  inside.  Don't  keep  standing 
there."  Well,  he  wouldn't  stand  there  this 
afternoon.  He  would  go  inside  at  once, 
would  at  once  tell  her  what  had  happened, 
and  if  she  tried  bringing  up  their  joke  about 
Hamlet  he  would  say,  "No,  you  don't.  This 
time  there  was  no  thinking  at  all.  It  was  done 
quite  without  thinking."  And  so  it  had  been. 
He  had  simply  obeyed  an  impulse  and 
sprinted  after  the  hat.  And  yet  as  he  had 
raced  along  the  sidewalk,  with  Piddlington 
beside  him,  a  fleeting  thought  had  entered  his 
head,  or  rather  a  second  impulse— an  urge  to 
keep  on  running,  to  pass  the  hat  up,  to  leave 
the  Chancellor,  the  school,  Heinke,  every- 
body, behind,  to  get  faraway  from  it  all  and 
never  return. 

But  he  wouldn't  tell  Marcella  about  that 
second  impulse.  It  wouldn't  have  done  to 
leave  Marcella.  And  as  Whitford  pushed  on 
against  the  wind  he  tried  again  to  picture  her 
—her  dress,  her  eyes  and  hair,  particularly 
her  mouth.  But  now,  as  always,  no  clear 
image  came  to  mind.  It  was  like  trying  to 
recall  a  loved  one  long  since  dead. 

Marcella,  to  be  sure,  was  not  dead,  and  it 
was  strange  that  once  he  was  away  from  her 
she  became  so  imperceptible,  so  like  an  illu- 
sion. The  impression  he  had  now  was  that  of 
a  somehow  gossamer,  grayish  little  figure,  a 


shape  nearly  impalpable  and  that  seemed 
always  to  be  blending  with  the  old-fashioned 
furniture  of  the  living  room,  indistinguish- 
able from  the  chairs  with  their  gray  uphol- 
stery or  the  walls  with  their  dim  paper.  It 
was  as  though  Marcella  would  be  invisible 
were  she  to  stand  against  the  wall,  as  though, 
were  she  to  stand  there  very  long,  she  might 
not  come  again  out  into  the  room,  might  van- 
ish from  his  sight  forever. 

And  he  wondered  if  she  wouldn't,  some 
day,  do  just  that,  if  some  day  when  he  called 
to  her  in  the  living  room  she  wouldn't  fail 
to  appear  and  he  be  left  there  alone,  peering 
through  his  glasses,  trying  vainly  to  evoke  her 
presence.  "Ah,  Marcella,"  he  said,  "Mar- 
cella!" He  felt  a  great  need  of  her  now,  but 
felt  somehow  that  she  was  faraway  and  that  he 
might  not  reach  her,  as  if  all  the  thoughts  of 
all  the  years  had  become  a  labyrinth  in  which 
he  found  himself  wandering,  calling  to  her, 
trying  to  find  her. 

He  looked  along  the  street,  hoping  she 
might  be  coming  to  meet  him  as  she 
had  on  other  days.  But  he  knew  she 
wouldn't  be.  He  hadn't  phoned  her.  Or  had 
he?  A  car,  its  radio  blaring,  honked  at  him, 
and  he  caught  the  sharp  whistle  of  a  traffic 
policeman.  "Hey,  Prof,"  someone  called, 
"watch  your  step."  But  he  didn't  see  who  it 
was.  Anyhow,  he'd  better  be  careful,  better 
watch  the  red  light.  Marcella  was  always 
holding  him  back  from  such  things— traffic 
lights,  raised  places  in  the  sidewalk,  the  preci- 
pices of  his  thoughts.  He  should  be  with  her 
now,  telling  her  about  everything,  especially 
his  visit  with  the  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  had  called  him  in  yester- 
day. Or  was  it  the  day  before?  No,  that 
would  be  two  days  ago,  and  that  was  the  day 
the  Chancellor  was  out  of  town.  Whitford 
began  going  over  the  whole  thing  again,  try- 
ing to  get  it  straight;  then  he  went  back  to 
the  beginning  and  came  forward  once  more, 
but  both  times,  at  a  certain  point,  he  had  the 
queer  feeling  that  he  had  already  told  Mar- 
cella all  about  it.  Surely,  though,  he  hadn't. 
It  was  just  a  way  he  had  of  fancying  a  thing 
done  before  it  really  was— an  illusion  for 
which  Marcella  was  always  chiding  him. 
Something  like  that  had  happened  three 
months  or  so  ago  when  he  entered  the  hos- 
pital.   Absurdly  enough,  he  had  told  Mar- 
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cella  he  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  hospital 
even  before  he  had  entered  it.  "It's  because, 
dear,"  she  had  said  more  than  once,  "you 
keep  going  over  a  thing  again  and  again  in 
your  head."  Other  people,  too,  had  of  late 
been  telling  him  this  or  that.  The  doctor, 
for  instance.  He  had  hinted,  or  rather  had 
said  outright— but  what,  precisely,  had  the 
doctor  said  or  hinted? 

Someone  was  suddenly  walking  beside 
him,  plucking  at  his  sleeve.  It  was  a  man, 
thin-faced,  white-haired,  asking  for  the  price 
of  something  or  other.  Whitford  gave  him 
some  change,  more  than  the  price,  and  as  the 
man  drifted  on  down  the  street  Whitford  saw 
him  as  a  derelict  in  the  wind,  the  archetype 
of  those  who've  lost  out  in  the  battle.  Had 
he  seen  the  man  before?  He  had  a  notion  he 
had,  just  as  a  moment  ago  he  had  felt  he'd 
already  told  Marcella  about  his  chat  with  the 
Chancellor.  But  he  couldn't  have  seen  the 
old  fellow  on  this  street,  for  this  was  Sumner, 
a  street  Whitford  seldom  took.  For  one  thing, 
Heinke  always  took  it.  Yardley,  too.  What, 
then,  was  Whitford  doing  on  Sumner?  He 
ran  his  hand  along  the  buttons  of  his  coat, 
counting  them.  It  was  a  trick  suggested  by 
one  of  the  nurses  for  straightening  out  his. 
thoughts.  It  didn't  always  work,  but  it 
worked  now;  he  remembered  the  report  he 
was  to  pick  up  at  Yardley's.  Obviously,  then, 
Whitford  was  on  Sumner  because  that  was 
Yardley's  street. 

pnr-^HE  Chancellor  himself  had  asked  Whit- 
1  ford  to  stop  for  the  report.  The  Chan- 
cellor  was  strong  for  reports,  for  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees.  He  enjoyed  the 
hum  of  the  academic  mill,  and  seemed  to 
believe  that  where  three  or  four  are  gath- 
ered together  in  committee,  there  God  is 
also.  As  to  that,  Whitford  had  his  doubts, 
and  he  began  wishing  Piddlington  had  res- 
cued the  hat.  In  that  event  he  and  not  Whit- 
ford might  be  on  his  way  to  Yardley's.  Pid- 
dlington needed  to  win  races;  he  had  a  family. 
Still,  he  hadn't  won.  But  Whitford  wouldn't 
stay  long  at  Yardley's;  he'd  hurry  on  to  Mar- 
cella's.  How  many  times,  though,  had  he  set 
out  to  do  this  or  that  and  failed  to  do  it! 
Only  last  week  when  he  was  supposed  to 
show  up  at  Smithson's  dinner,  he  had  found 
himself  rummaging  through  old  books  in  a 
second-hand  stoic.   He  liked  old  books.  In 
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them  one  found  sanctuary  from  bustling 
streets,  brief-case  Heinkes,  committee-mad 
Yardleys.  And  yet  it  was  too  bad,  his  missing 
Smithson's  dinner.  It  would  be  even  worse 
had  he  already  told  Marcella  about  the  hat. 

Still,  Marcella  wouldn't  mind.  She  would 
want  him  to  go  over  the  whole  thing  again, 
especially  that  part  where  the  Chancellor  had 
come  out  from  behind  his  desk,  drawn  up  a 
chair  close  to  Whitford,  and  then  begun  talk- 
ing, his  talk  broken  into  now  and  then  by  a 
laugh— the  laugh  seeming  to  come,  though, 
at  the  wrong  place  in  the  talk.  And  yet  Whit- 
ford wasn't  sure  just  where  the  laughs  had 
come.  His  mind  had  got  to  wandering,  and  it 
was  only  because  the  Chancellor  had  a  way 
of  stressing  things  by  slapping  a  person  on 
the  knee  that  Whitford  had  heard  mention  of 
the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  the  hat,  the  Gov- 
ernor again,  and  then  mention,  finally,  of 
printer's  ink  and  promotions  in  rank. 

"Take  it  easy,  but  get  that  book  of  yours 
into  shape,"  the  Chancellor  had  said,  though 
Whitford  couldn't  recall  having  told  him 
anything  about  the  book.  "Everything,  you 
know,  hinges  on  printer's  ink." 

The  Chancellor  was  right.  One  thing  does 
hinge  on  another.  Whitford's  being  in  the 
Chancellor's  office  hinged  on  the  hat.  But 
what  a  trifling  service  to  render  anyone.  And 
how  incredible  that  the  Chancellor  had 
taken  such  note  of  it.  Then  the  Chancellor 
had  got  up  and  patted  Whitford  on  the  back. 
And  after  a  moment  Whitford  must  have  got 
up  too,  for  the  Chancellor  was  seeing  him  to 
the  door,  asking  him  to  pick  up  the  com- 
mittee report  at  Yardley's,  laughing  again 
about  the  hat,  and  telling  him  again  not  to 
overdo  but  to  get  that  book  ready.  "I  will, 
I  will,"  Whitford  had  said,  and  then  he  was 
in  the  hallway  and  on  through  it  and  down 
the  steps  to  the  walk.  He  had  struck  off 
across  the  campus  in  some  direction  or  other 
and  had  kept  saying,  as  if  muttering  an  in- 
cantation, "I  will,  I  will";  and  before  long 
the  words  for  the  final  chapter  of  the  book 
had  begun  racing  through  his  head. 

pTT-^HosE  same  words,  though,  had  raced 
through  his  head  many  a  time— in  his 
B  room,  on  his  walks,  on  the  train.  The 
trouble  was  that  despite  Marcella's  urging  he 
had  never  set  them  down.  "But  I  will  now," 
he  said,  "I  will."  There  was  a  bit  of  dyna- 
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mite  in  those  words,  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
blast  the  Heinkes.  And  yet  could  he  ever 
finish  the  book,  really?  Was  anything  ever 
finished  in  this  world?  The  universe  itself — 
but  he  must  get  on  toward  Yardley's,  Mar- 
cella's.  All  his  misgivings  would  vanish  over 
a  cup  of  tea  with  Marcella. 

Or  would  they  vanish?  A  traffic  jam  held 
him  up  at  Sumner  and  Clark,  and  then  as 
the  crowds  thinned  out  and  the  stores  gave 
way  to  houses  he  saw  up  ahead  a  man  stuffing 
letters  into  a  mailbox.  It  looked  like  Yard- 
ley.  It  was  Yardley,  in  front  of  his  house. 
"High  Pockets,"  the  students  called  him,  be- 
cause of  his  stilt  legs.  He  was  forever  mail- 
ing letters,  Yardley  was— eternally  pestering 
publishers  about  new  books  he  was  planning, 
or  flooding  the  mails  with  questionnaires  to 
get  more  data  for  scholarly  articles.  He  was 
always  dinging  at  other  people  to  write 
books,  too— Whitford,  for  instance.  "You 
ought  to  get  into  the  game," 
he  kept  saying. 

And  now,  since  the  episode 
of  the  hat,  he  would  be  telling 
Whitford  that  at  last  he  was 
in  the  game,  that  he  had  the 
inside  track  with  the  Chief. 
Yardley  called  the  Chancellor 
the  Chief,  and  aspired,  doubt- 
less, to  be  chief  himself  some 
day.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
old  school  about  Yardley.  Like 
Heinke,  he  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. He  belonged  to  luncheon 
clubs,  gave  radio  talks,  trotted 
here  and  there  over  the  state, 
lecturing.  He  believed  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  breaks, 
believed,  too,  no  doubt,  in 
crowding  other  men  out  of  the 
way  if  necessary  or  tripping 
them  up.  The  Chancellor  and 
he  were  buddies,  or  so  the  talk 
went.  They  played  golf  to- 
gether, and  Yardley  always  let 
the  Chancellor  win  two  games 
out  of  three.  "Everything 
hinges  on  printer's  ink,"  the 
Chancellor  said.  And  Yardley 
would  tune  up  too  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  Whitford.  There 
he  was  now,  about  to  turn 
from  the  mailbox.  Just  before 


he  turned,  though,  Whitford  slipped  into  an 
alley. 
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E  liked  alleys,  but  he  hurried  along 
this  one,  past  tin  cans,  ash  heaps, 
weeds.  For  what  if  Yardley  had  beer, 
at  the  mailbox,  not  so  much  to  mail  letters 
as  to  watch  for  Whitford's  coming?  And 
what  if  he  had  spotted  Whitford,  was  even 
now  running  after  him,  on  those  long  legs 
of  his,  to  remind  him  of  that  report?  Whit- 
ford glanced  back;  the  alley  was  empty.  In 
a  kind  of  panic  he  looked  ahead  to  the  other 
end,  fearing  that  Yardley  might  somehow 
stop  him  there  or  the  Chancellor  be  waiting 
to  collar  him.  But  he  encountered  neither 
Yardley  nor  the  Chancellor,  and  once  he  was 
upon  the  street,  lost  in  another  crowd,  he  felt 
that  elation  that  comes  to  all  who  find  an 
asylum,  however  momentary,  from  the 
Heinkes  and  the  Yardleys,  from  the  stir,  the 
busywork,  the  puttering. 
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A  block  or  so  away  newsboys  were  yelling 
afternoon  editions,  and  before  long  another 
beggar  plucked  at  Whitford's  sleeve,  but  he 
took  no  note  of  him.  He  began  thinking 
again  of  the  committee  report  and  of  how, 
after  all,  he  had  failed  to  pick  it  up.  Mar- 
cella  would  scold  him  for  that.  What  did  the 
report  amount  to,  though,  in  the  vast  scale 
of  things?  Nothing;  less  than  nothing.  And 
life  itself.  What  of  it?  "A  little  gleam  of 
time,"  Carlyle  had  called  it— "a  little  gleam 
of  time  between  two  eternities."  That  would 
please  Marcella.  But  what  of  Rabelais,  the 
ex-monk,  and  his  giant  laughter?  "Let  down 
the  curtain,"  Rabelais  said,  as  he  lay  dying; 
"the  farce  is  over."  That  was  it.  Life  is  a 
farce;  therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  it.  How 
farcical,  for  example,  had  been  the  race  of 
Piddlington  and  Whitford  for  the  Chancel- 
lor's hat!  No  wonder  the  campus  wag  was 
having  his  little  joke. 

But  was  it  a  joke?  How  would  Piddlington 
regard  it,  he  who  had  stumbled  and  fallen? 
"Why,  of  course,  dear,"  Marcella  would  say, 
"it's  only  a  joke,  that  talk  of  your  tripping 
him  up.  Don't  think  about  it.  Don't  vex 
yourself."  But  what  if  Piddlington  himself 
believed  Whitford  had  actually  tripped  him? 
And  what  if  Whitford,  without  meaning  to, 
had  done  just  that?  He  thought  of  Heinke 
again,  his  view  that  life  is  a  battle,  a  fight  for 
survival,  man  against  man,  brute  against 
brute,  a  play  of  elemental,  sinister  powers 
that  lurk,  it  may  be,  in  the  subconscious, 
ready  to  spring.  Heinke  might,  after  all,  have 
the  truth  of  it. 

Whitford  looked  down  at  his  left  foot, 
remembering  that  Piddlington  had  run  on 
the  inside;  so  it  must  have  been  that  foot 
which  did  the  trick— sent  Piddlington  sprawl- 
ing. And  now  that  same  foot,  with  the  help 
of  the  right,  was  carrying  him  to  Marcella, 
the  quietness  of  her  voice,  her  admonishing 
little  smile,  the  cup  of  tea  she  would  hand 
him.  But  would  his  feet  ever  bring  him  to 
her?  They  should  have  brought  him  to  the 
committee  report,  but  they  hadn't.  Strange 
how  things  come  about.  The  March  wind 
and  the  hat.  The  wind  had  blown  him,  so 
to  speak,  into  the  Chancellor's  office,  favor- 
ing him  over  Piddlington. 

But  might  there  not  be  a  duplicity  in  the 
wind,  as  in  people,  as  in  the  universe  itself? 
Keats  had  a  teeming  brain.    Why  had  his 
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pen  not  been  permitted  to  glean  it?  And 
Shelley  and  Poe.  Why  had  they  been  cut  off 
so  young?  Perhaps,  though,  the  duplicity  of 
life  lay  only  on  the  surface.  Maybe  there  was 
an  underlying  wisdom  in  things,  a  wisdom 
greater  even  than  Marcella's.  "And  now, 
dear,"  she  would  say,  "you  must  really  finish 
the  book.  Things  are  looking  up  for  you." 
So  he  must  finish  the  book,  must  he— pen 
the  last  chapter,  the  final  word?  But  in  this 
Iffe  no  word,  no  chapter,  can  be  final. 

People  with  packages  brushed  past  Whit- 
ford, and  as  he  turned  a  corner  he 
bumped  into  a  couple  of  men,  who 
either  swore  at  him  or  begged  his  pardon, 
he  wasn't  sure  which.  He  wasn't  sure  of  any- 
thing somehow.  He  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  buildings,  trying  to  recognize  them.  He 
glanced  down  at  his  feet  again,  then  began 
once  more  lifting  them  along  the  Avalk.  Were 
they  the  same  feet  that  had  run  after  the 
Chancellor's  hat,  the  same  feet  that  had 
carried  him,  on  other  days,  to  Marcella?  No, 
they  weren't,  actually.  For  nothing  remained 
the  same,  from  day  to  day,  moment  to  mo- 
ment. Who  had  said  that  a  man  cannot  enter 
twice  the  same  river?  Was  it  Democritus, 
the  philosopher  who  laughed?  No,  not  De- 
mocritus. It  was  Heraclitus,  the  weeping 
philosopher.  And  someone  else  had  said  that 
he  who  is  invited  to  come  next  week  to  a 
feast  will  go  uninvited,  for  when  the  feast 
day  arrives  the  inviter  and  the  invited  will 
not  be  the  same  men  they  were. 

No,  these  were  not  the  same  feet.  Nor 
was  Whitford  the  same  man  who  years  ago 
had  started  a  book  which  yesterday  he  had 
promised  the  Chancellor  to  finish.  The  Chan- 
cellor, too,  was  by  now  another  man.  In  his 
character  of  yesterday  he  had  ceased  to  exist, 
as  it  were.  And  Marcella.  Would  Whitford 
ever  see  her  again?  Had  she,  too,  vanished 
as  he  had  feared  someday  she  would?  He 
must,  by  now,  have  turned  another  corner, 
for  the  wind  was  at  his  back.  But  it  shouldn't 
be.  That  meant  he  was  going  away  from 
Marcella. 

He  slowed  down,  then  half  turned,  walk- 
ing sidewise,  as  if  to  face  into  the  wind 
again,  as  if  again  to  face  the  report,  the  un- 
finished book,  the  Chancellor,  Yardley,  Mar- 
cella—all  those  who  would  smile  at  him  and 
Heraclitus,  who  tvould  maintain  that  he  who 
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begins  a  book  can  be  the  same  man  who 
finishes  it.  But  they  would  be  wrong.  Hera- 
clitus  knew  that  such  a  book,  if  it  could  be 
completed,  would  have  been  authored  by  a 
succession  of  Whit  fords,  would  be  a  collab- 
oration, than  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  book  is  more  abominable. 

The  wind  felt  good  at  Whitford's  back. 
With  its  help  he  quickened  his  steps, 
hurried  indifferently  through  green 
lights  and  red,  until  he  was  half  running, 
glad  to  be  free,  glad  to  have  come  full  circle 
as  though  there  had  been  no  Chancellor's 
hat,  no  book  to  finish,  no  report  to  pick  up. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  thought  his  way  out  of  a 
dilemma,  avoided  a  snare,  a  trap  cunningly 
devised  by  Yardley,  the  Chancellor,  Flem- 
body,  those  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
him  into  line,  gear  him  to  some  machine  or 
other.  True,  he  had  missed  seeing  Marcella, 
but  he  would  see  her  another  day.  Or  would 
he?  "Dear,"  she  had  said,  more  than  once, 
"even  Hamlet  brought  things  to  a  conclu- 
sion." Was  Marcella,  too,  in  league  against 
him?  No,  that  couldn't  be.  But  he  must 
decide,  or  do,  certain  things.  What  things? 
He  touched  the  buttons  of  his  coat.  He 
thought  hard.  He  recalled  his  running  after 
the  hat,  his  impulse  to  pass  the  hat  up  and 
keep  running,  leaving  everything  behind.  He 
recalled,  too,  the  scholarly  meetings,  those 


in  far  places,  remembered  the  times  he  had 
taken  train  or  bus  for  home,  remembered 
that  but  for  Marcella  he  might  not  have  re- 
turned. "Even  Hamlet,  dear,  brought  things 
to  an  end."  Marcella  had  always  smiled  over 
those  words.  But  had  she  spoken  them 
wholly,  if  at  all,  in  jest?  And  hadn't  her 
smile  been  only  a  way  of  sparing  him? 
Things  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  That 
was  true  enough,  and  those  words  of  Mar- 
cella's,  so  many  times  repeated,  made  every- 
thing clear  at  last  to  Whitford;  gave  him  his 
bearings. 

He  recognized  the  buildings  now;  knew 
the  street  he  was  on;  was  aware  of  traffic 
lights.  Two  streets  over  and  a  block  south 
was  a  depot,  the  main  bus  station.  He 
liked  depots,  enjoyed  watching  people  come 
and  go,  liked  especially  to  stand  near  the 
lines  at  the  ticket  windows  and  overhear 
people  buying  tickets  for  places  faraway.  He 
would  stop  at  the  bus  depot,  look  up  the 
schedules.  He  turned  west  at  the  next  cor- 
ner, walked  two  blocks,  then  turned  south, 
but  he  didn't  stop  at  the  bus  depot  after  all. 
He  kept  going  until  he  came  to  the  railway 
station.  And  as  he  was  buying  a  ticket,  he 
wondered  if  ever  again  he  would  see  Mar- 
cella. "I'd  take  a  train,  dear,  not  a  bus," 
she  had  always  said,  when  he  was  about  to 
set  out  on  a  journey.  Well,  he  preferred 
trains  himself. 


Big  Business  Manager: 
Eugene  Holman 

C.  Hartley  Grattan 


Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  is 
the  largest  industrial  corporation*  in 
the  United  States  today.  It  has  topped 
the  list  since  1940  when  it  moved  up  from 
second  place,  where  it  had  stood  for  twenty 
years,  to  displace  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  On  December  31,  1949  (the 
latest  balance  sheet  available  as  I  write) , 
SO  (NJ)  —or  Jersey  Standard— had  "total  as- 
sets less  current  liabilities"  of  well  over  three 
billion  dollars:  to  be  exact,  of  $3,416,626,978. 
That  is  a  powerful  lot  of  money  in  anybody's 
terms.  When  translated  into  oil  reserves,  pro- 
ducing wells,  pipe  lines,  tankers,  refineries, 
distributing  equipment,  and  the  organiza- 
tions to  manage  them,  it  accounts  for  a  com- 
pany which  deals  in  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  sources  of  energy  "in  almost  every 
language,  in  almost  every  currency,  and  un- 
der almost  every  system  of  laws  in  the  world." 

This  is  Big  Business— Big  Business  at  home, 
Big  B  usiness  abroad.  Jersey  Standard  is  a 
Himalayan  peak  of  bigness  in  the  nation 
which,  above  all  others,  goes  in  for  privately 
owned  and  managed  giant  corporations.  But 
though  Jersey  is  monumentally  huge,  I  am 
not,  as  some  readers  may  suspect,  going  to 


*  In  terms  of  total  assets.  General  Motors  had 
larger  sales  in  1948. 


debate  here  whether  it  is  too  big  for  its  own 
or  the  nation's  health,  but  rather  am  going 
to  examine  how  the  dinosaur  is  managed— by 
what  types  of  men,  under  what  form  of 
organization— with  a  particular  glance  at  the 
man  who  stands  on  the  top  rung  of  the  man- 
agerial ladder,  President  Eugene  Holman. 

People  who  cultivate  preconceptions 
about  how  men  in  big  jobs  should  look 
and  act  are  no  doubt  somewhat  dashed 
on  meeting  Eugene  Holman.  He  neither 
looks  nor  acts  up  to  anybody's  preconception 
of  his  part.  He  remains  unalloyedly  himself. 
Although  he  is  exactly  six  feet  tall,  he  doesn't 
strike  you  as  a  big  man.  (If  Mr.  Holman  ever 
thought  of  himself  as  a  really  big  fellow  he 
was  long  since  brought  back  to  reality  by 
the  contrast  with  his  friend  "Shorty"  Elliott, 
President  of  Standard-Vacuum,  who  is  six  feet 
seven  and  built  proportionately.  )  His  hair  is 
still  shiny  black,  though  he  is  fifty-five;  his 
eyes  are  clear  blue,  his  complexion  florid. 
His  complexion,  indeed,  is  the  personal  point 
about  him  that  rivets  visual  attention:  it 
makes  one  wonder  if  he  has  just  overdone  a 
sunburn.  A  million  miles  from  that  ogre  of 
the  British  Laborites,  the  "hard-faced  Ameri- 
can capitalist,"  Holman's  visage  is  mild, 
kindly,  fairly  certain  to  mellow  into  benignity 


Barring  hi, or  disputes  or  political  appointments,  business  managers  rarely  make 
front-page  news.  Mr.  Grattan  thinks  that  nevertheless  they  are  the  characteris- 
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in  due  course.  It  is  a  good,  masculine  Ameri- 
can face,  no  more,  no  less.  Mr.  Holman 
dresses  quietly— in  dark  clothes  when  I  saw 
him— conventionally  tailored  and  not  expen- 
sive-looking. He  cultivates  no  sartorial  ec- 
centricity whatever.  All  in  all,  he  could  not, 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  take  offense  if  a 
stranger  accosted  him  with  "Ivir.  Smith,  I  be- 
lieve." Holman  might,  indeed,  be  Mr.  Smith. 

His  normality  extends  straight  down  the 
line.  He  is  married  and  has  two  children.  He 
married  at  twenty-eight  and  has  stayed  mar- 
ried to  the  same  wife.  He  has  an  apartment 
in  New  York  and  a  "farm"  in  Connecticut. 
He  gardens  furiously  at  the  farm.  He  be- 
lieves in  exercise,  likes  to  get  in  a  swim  every 


day  at  his  club,  and  usually  walks  between 
home  and  office.  Outside  of  his  business  read- 
ing, which  is  fairly  extensive,  he  reads  only 
for  diversion.  He  learns  mostly  from  people, 
not  from  books;  he  gets  a  lot  out  of  hearing 
what  others  think.  A  man  of  strong  will,  he 
can  be  immensely  forceful  when  the  occasion 
requires  it— he  can  "bull"  things  through— 
but  he  prefers  not  to  indulge  this  ability  un- 
less he  has  to.  On  the  other  hand  he  takes 
poorly  to  higgling  and  compromise  and  usu- 
ally delegates  tasks  involving  these  time- 
consuming  arts  to  others  to  whom  they  are 
more  natural.  In  making  decisions  he  is 
markedly  reflective,  not  "quick  on  the  trig- 
ger."   He  goes  to  the  theater  for  diversion 
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only.  He  likes  a  drink,  but  not  those  drink- 
ing dens,  the  night  clubs.  The  fine  arts  pass 
him  by.  He  collects  no  pictures  and  no  books. 
Some  of  his  friends  cultivate  and  patronize 
the  arts  and  he  respects  the  impulse,  but  does 
not  share  it.  What  he  likes  is  "huntin'."  He 
collects  hunting  trophies— i.e.,  mounted  heads 
of  animals  he  has  killed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  His  diary  of  a  trip  to  Africa  after 
big  game,  Safari  in  Africa  (privately  pub- 
lished, 1948)  ,  is  a  masterpiece  of  keeping  to 
the  point  that  the  purpose  of  his  hunting  is 
to  fill  out  his  collection  of  trophies.  The 
diary  tells  how  he  went,  saw,  killed,  and  re- 
turned—all very  many  light-years  from,  say, 
Ernest  Hemingway's  Green  Hills  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Holman  is,  as  the  psychologists  say,  an 
extrovert. 

This  is  the  man  at  the  top  of  Jersey  Stand- 
ard. Obviously  no  Napoleon.  Jersey  Stand- 
ard cannot  use  a  Napoleon  to  run  it.  It 
seeks  quite  other  qualities  in  its  leadership. 
Mr.  Holman  has  them. 

n 

Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  is 
a  holding  company— a  fact  not  generally 
appreciated  outside  the  trade— but  one 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  popular 
image  of  the  holding  company,  the  setup 
solely  concerned  with  the  financial  profitabil- 
ity of  the  controlled  operating  companies  be- 
neath. Least  of  all  is  it  an  example  of  the  most 
unpopular  kind  of  holding  company  of  all, 
i  he  kind  which  is  organized  for  the  financial 
exploitation  of  the  operating  companies  re- 
gardless of  their,  and  the  public,  interest. 
Jersey  Standard  is  a  holding  company  that, 
while  not  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the 
need  for  profits,  broadens  its  interests  beyond 
the  mere  scanning  of  balance  sheets  to  in- 
clude advisory  and  supervisory  relations  with 
each  unit  of  its  holdings.  In  the  intra-office 
organization  manual  it  defines  itself  thus: 

Standard  Oil  Company  (incorporated  in 
New  Jersey)  is  principally  a  holding  com- 
pany owning,  on  behalf  of  its  stockholders, 
investments  in  a  number  of  affiliated  com- 
panies .  .  .  through  purchase  of  their  se- 
curities or  through  loan  arrangements. 
These  affiliates  are  engaged  in  one  or  more 
of  the  several  functional  branches  of  the 
petrol  urn  business— finding  and  producing, 
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refining,  transporting,  marketing,  and  re- 
search. The  Company  owns  a  majority  in- ' 
terest  in  most,  and  a  100  per  cent  interest 
in  many,  of  these  affiliated  companies. 

Jersey,  the  Parent  Company,  is  not  only 
organized  to  provide  low-cost  supervision 
of  its  investments  in  affiliated  companies 
but  also  to  provide  useful  information  and 
counsel  to  their  managements  in  various 
fields  of  activities,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  more  normal  type  of  holding  com- 
pany. .  .  . 

To  maintain  a  business  climate  favor- 
able to  reasonable  profit-making,  its  man- 
agement must  impose  upon  itself  a  proper 
concern  with  many  social  responsibilities. 
No  business  exists  in  economic  isolation. 
It  is  part  of  the  economic  and  social  en- 
vironment of  its  time.  Its  policies  and  ac- 
tions affect  many  segments  of  that  environ- 
ment—and in  turn  are  affected  by  them. 

In  its  relations  with  its  affiliated  companies 
Jersey  Standard  follows  the  principle  of  de- 
centralization—an increasingly  popular  idea 
in  giant  corporative  management.  The  man- 
ual states:  ".  .  .  authority  for  operating  deci- 
sions and  full  responsibility  for  results  are 
placed  upon  the  management  of  each  affili- 
ated company." 

This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  while  the  par- 
ent company  gives  advice,  the  advice  in  theory 
at  least  can  be  disregarded,  but  when  it  is, 
the  consequences  are  on  the  heads  of  the 
executives  of  the  affiliate.  What  the  parent 
company  seeks  to  insure,  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee both  its  own  financial  stability  and  that 
of  its  affiliates,  is  (a)  that  the  current  man- 
agement is  efficient— which  is  accomplished 
chiefly  by  very  close  attention  to  the  top 
managerial  personnel;  (b)  that  the  affiliates 
rec  eive  the  best  possible  advice  on  "develop- 
ments and  methods  in  production,  refining, 
transportation,  research,  marketing,  and  ad- 
ministration"; and  (c)  that  there  is  constantly 
available  to  affiliates  "counsel  and  guidance 
on  current  matters  of  major  importance  and 
future  programs." 

Jersey  Standard  has  assumed  this  unusual 
shape  because  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  content  merely  to  review  its  port- 
folio of  investments,  keeping  the  profitable 
ones,  weeding  out  those  no  longer  profitable. 
It  is,  rather,  the  GHQ  of  an  oil  empire,  the 
constituent  parts  of  which  must  be  not  only 
as  healthy  as  possible,  but  each  in  functional 
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balance  with  all  the  others.  The  success  of 
the  empire  depends,  therefore,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  all  the  units,  each  one  of  which  is, 
theoretically  at  least,  indispensable  to  the 
functioning  of  the  whole.  If  one  unit  is 
dropped  out  or  a  new  one  added,  the  action 
is  neither  arbitrary  nor  taken  solely  for 
financial  reasons,  but  rather  to  renew  the 
all-over  balance  which  is  the  norm  constantly 
sought.  To  put  it  another  way,  Jersey  Stand- 
ard is  a  carefully  planned  private  empire,  in- 
ternally planned  to  the  nines,  as  contrasted 
with  a  planned  national  economy  to  which, 
of  course,  the  Jersey  leaders  are  strenuously 
opposed.  The  parent  company  is  the  plan- 
ner. The  affiliates  are  the  planned.  Jersey 
Standard  determines  the  future  course  of  the 
affiliates— "determines"  is  the  operative  word 
to  keep  in  mind— and  then  the  affiliates,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  decentralization, 
carry  out  on  their  own  motion,  as  efficiently 
as  possible,  what  they  are  designated  to  do. 

This  approach  is  almost  obligatory.  If  it 
did  not  exist  it  would  have  promptly  to  be 
invented.  For  handling  oil  from  its  point 
of  origin  in  the  ground  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption in  an  automobile,  a  heating  ap- 
paratus, a  locomotive,  or  a  ship,  is  a  continu- 
ous operation;  it  involves  finding  oil  deposits, 
drilling  wells,  building  pipelines,  supplying 
tankers,  providing  adequate  refinery  capacity, 
developing  a  distribution  system  to  serve  con- 
sumers, and  making  sales.  All  these  must 
somehow  be  kept  in  balance.  If  sales  rise 
but  supplies  do  not,  because  of  failure  to  fore- 
see and  plan  for  the  rise,  the  system  is  thrown 
out  of  gear  right  back  to  the  source.  If  sup- 
plies rise  by  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  field, 
and  no  proper  provision  has  been  made  for 
pipelines,  tankers,  refineries,  etc.,  to  handle 
the  increase,  then  chaos  again  sets  in.  (Sup- 
ply and  consumption  must  somehow,  say 
Jersey  experts,  be  kept  in  forecasted  balance 
a  quarter-century  ahead.  The  oil  needed  in 
1976  should  be  in  sight  around  1951.)  Only 
a  balanced  system  can  work  without  crippling 
stresses  and  strains.  And,  since  this  is  private 
business,  only  a  balanced  system  is  profitable. 
A  parent  company  like  Jersey  Standard  must 
perforce  plan. 

Because  Jersey  attempts  the  whole  gamut 
of  activities  in  the  oil  business,  it  is  of 
necessity  a  vast  organization.  Its  big- 


ness derives  directly  from  the  enormous  range 
of  things  undertaken— and  their  expensive- 
ness.  It  has  production  of  crude  oil  in  six- 
teen countries,  has  refineries  in  twenty-one, 
has  marketing  outlets  in  almost  140  nations 
and  dependencies.  This  takes  a  lot  of  money. 
But  as  the  oil  industry  is  itself  so  tremendous, 
Jersey  is  very  far  from  being  the  whole  of  it, 
or  even,  in  terms  of  sales,  the  dominant  sin- 
gle corporation  in  it.  Actually  Jersey  Stand- 
ard (1949  figures)  supplied  but  14  per  cent 
of  the  petroleum  products  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  1 7  per  cent  over  the  whole  world. 
The  oil  business  is  one  characterized  by  tre- 
mendous assets  for  a  surprising  number  of 
the  companies  engaged  in  it.  In  1949  ten 
of  the  twenty-five  largest  American  manufac- 
turing companies  were  oil  companies;  six  of 
the  biggest  ten  were!  "Each  additional  auto- 
mobile on  the  road  requires  an  oil  company 
expenditure  of  $530;  each  new  home  oil 
burner  $670;  each  new  transport  plant 
$221,000."  In  short,  Jersey  Standard  is  the 
biggest  of  the  big  in  a  big  industry. 

Not  only  does  it  embrace  all  aspects  of  the 
oil  industry  and  spread  all  over  the  world, 
bur  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  compli 
cated  organizations  on  record.  Even  the  an- 
nual report  does  not  contain  a  complete  list 
of  the  affiliates.  They  had  a  net  worth  (a  dif- 
ferent figure  from  total  assets,  of  course) 
at  the  end  of  1949  of  $1,133,844,533.  The 
1949  Annual  Report  lists  thirty-eight  princi- 
pal affiliates  in  which  the  parent  company's 
interest  ranges  from  12  to  100  per  cent,  most 
frequently  the  latter.  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, twelve  separate  and  distinct  Esso  Stand- 
aid  Oil  companies  active  in  as  many  countries 
from  the  United  States  to  Chile  and  Switzer- 
land. Imperial  Oil,  Limited,  of  Canada,  is  on 
the  list,  with  its  vast  interest  in  the  new  oil 
fields  of  the  prairie  provinces.  There  is  the 
great  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  in 
the  United  States,  the  Creole  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration which  accounts  for  almost  half  of 
the  lush  Venezuelan  output  of  crude,  and 
corporations  with  such  fascinating  names  as 
Det  Danske  Petroleums  Aktieselskab  and 
Standard-Italo  Americana  Petrol  i-Societa  per 
Azioni. 

The  affiliates  are  dotted  over  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Caribbean  and  South 
America,  Europe,  North  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East    (especially  to  be  noted  are  the 
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Arabian  American  Oil  Company  and  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.) ,  and,  through  a  fifty- 
fifty  arrangement  with  Socony- Vacuum  in 
Standard- Vacuum,  in  South,  Southeast,  and 
Eastern  Asia,  South  and  East  Africa,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Australia.  The  ramifications  are 
simply  astounding— and  they  represent  far 
more  than  mere  "business." 

They  also  represent  politics  on  the  high- 
est level,  as  in  the  Middle  East,  where  Eu- 
ropean oil  supplies  are  now  chiefly  obtained; 
where  the  imperial  interests  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  are  vitally  involved  not  only 
in  oil  itself  but  also  in  communications  by 
sea  and  air  along'  the  old  lifeline  of  empire; 
where  the  defenses  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  un- 
troubled control  of  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
survival  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  a  major 
point  of  concentration  which  was,  for  ex- 
ample, carefully  discussed  at  the  recent  Prime 
Ministers'  Conference  in  London;  and  where 
there  is  a  weak  link  in  the  containment 
chain  around  the  U.S.S.R.  The  affiliates  are 
found,  too,  in  what  may  be  shorthanded  as 
the  Point  Four  countries— the  countries  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  require  technical 
aid  and  outside  capital  for  investment— in  the 
Caribbean,  India,  Indonesia,  for  example.  On 
its  own  motion,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
laws,  and  through  royalty-paying  and  profit- 
sharing  arrangements  with  governments- 
Venezuela  and  Saudi  Arabia  for  example- 
Jersey  Standard  does  or  finances  much  Point 
Four  work.  (See  Tharon  Perkins'  article  on 
Venezuela  in  Harper's,  December  1950.)  It 
was  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  such 
work  long  before  President  Truman  gave  it 
its  contemporary  name. 

To  manage  this  vast  and  complicated  em- 
pire successfully  requires  competence,  knowl- 
i  dge,  varied  skills,  and  a  high  sense  of  re- 
>nsibility.  It  cannot  be  done  by  one  man. 
\  Mr.  Molman  once  remarked,  "To  attempt 
to  operate  such  a  business  in  dictator  fashion 
would  be  plainly  absurd."  Any  Napoleon  of 
business  attempting  it  would  soon  meet  his 
Waterloo. 

in 

The  governing  body  of  Jersey  Standard 
is  the  Board  of  Directors.  Unlike  many 
boards,  however,  it  consists,  not  of  out- 
siders theoretically  representing  stockholder 
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interests  who  take  no  continuing  part  in  the 
actual  operation  of  the  business,  but  of  in- 
siders who— though  elected  by  the  stockhold- 
ers after  the  usual  fashion— are  salaried 
employees  and  have  definite  duties  to  per- 
form which  fully  occupy  their  working  days. 
Jersey  Standard's  Board  of  Directors  is  a 
board  of  professional  managers. 

Mostly  the  directors  are  men  who  have 
come  up  to  the  board  of  the  parent  com- 
pany from  the  affiliates.  Progression  to  the 
board  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  seniority 
in  service,  nor  even,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a 
reward  to  be  expected  for  first-class  work  in 
an  affiliate.  For  only  a  special  type  of  man  is 
qualified  to  be  selected  for  the  parent  com- 
pany's board. 

How  to  define  that  type  in  words  baffles 
even  those  who  have  observed  the  process 
over  a  number  of  years.  It  has  something  to 
do  with  an  unusual  capacity  for  teamwork, 
for  sinking  one's  claim  to  strictly  personal 
glory  in  the  larger  whole;  it  involves,  too, 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  a  capacity  for 
taking  a  more  "philosophical"  view  of  busi- 
ness than  is  common  with  the  more  limited 
entrepreneurial  type  of  business  man.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Jersey  Stand- 
ard is  ruled  by  philosophers.  It  is,  however, 
ruled  by  men  who  not  only  have  technical 
expertness  in  the  oil  business  and  a  reason- 
able regard  for  money-making,  but  also  un- 
derstand what  is  really  meant  by  the  words 
quoted  earlier  about  "a  proper  concern  with 
many  social  responsibilities." 

While  all  fourteen  board  members  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  sound  over-all  grasp  of  the 
business,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  one  of 
them  will  have  mastery  of  the  whole  gamut 
of  skills  and  problems  the  business  confronts 
and  involves.  As  a  business  operation,  deal- 
ing in  oil  demands  a  wide  range  of  technical 
knowledge.  No  single  person  can  be  techni- 
cally expert  in  every  line,  though  he  may 
have  an  informed  appreciation  of  many  of 
them.  It  involves  the  skills  of  geologists, 
petroleum  engineers,  research  chemists,  oil 
economists,  and  transportation  experts  of  a 
specialized  kind.  Therefore  a  working  board 
of  directors,  or  better,  managers,  must  divide 
its  forces  over  the  whole  field  to  get  maxi- 
mum results. 

To  accomplish  this  each  director  is  as- 
signed a  "contact"— he  is,  in  plain  English, 
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appointed  to  give  special  attention  to  some 
special  aspect  of  the  business,  either  on  an 
area  basis  (which  means  looking  after  some 
of  the  affiliates  in  an  area)  or  on  a  functional 
basis,  or  both. 

Each  director  is  a  primary  contact  by 
a°reed  assignment  and  also  a  secondary  con- 
tact  in  other  areas  or  functions.  As  this 
implies,  the  office  of  the  parent  company  is 
divided  into  sections  along  corporate  lines, 
by  areas,  and  by  functions.  Each  section  is 
headed  and  staffed  by  specialists  and  super- 
vised by  the  contact  director  assigned  to  it. 
In  addition  to  doing  his  homework  and  deal- 
ing in  New  York  with  the  visiting  managers 
of  affiliates,  each  director  also  travels  in  the 
field  as  widely  as  his  area  responsibilities  re- 
quire and  as  often  as  seems  wise  and  neces- 
sary. 

Here  are  the  assignments  of  two  directors 
chosen  at  random: 

Director  1 

Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co. 
Trans-Arabian  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Treasurer's  Department 
Law  Department 
Government  Relations 

Director  2 

Co-ordination  Department  (Economics) 
Refining 

Transportation:  Crude  Pipe 
Product  Pipe 
Marine 
Gas  Pipe 

In  U.S.A.:  Ajax 
Carter 

Esso  Shipping 
Ethyl 

Interstate  Oil  Pipe  Line 
Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Plantation  Pipe 
Standard  Oil  Development 
Standard-Vacuum 

In  Latin  America:  Panama  Transport 

In  Europe:  Esso  Transportation  Co. 

Obviously  Director  1  is  supposed  to  be  an 
expert  in  Middle  Eastern  (Arabian)  and 
Asian-Pacific  operations  (conducted  by  Stand- 
ard-Vacuum) ,  and  to  be  especially  interested 


—probably  skilled— in  law  and  in  dealing 
with  the  State  and  other  government  depart- 
ments concerned  with  oil  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic relations.  Director  2  is  plainly  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  problems  of  transporting  oil— in 
oil  logistics  as  it  has  been  described.  But  he 
is  also  concerned  with  refining  and  oil  eco- 
nomics. 

It  is  in  this  fashion  that  the  directors,  as 
fully  employed  salaried  men,  occupy  their 
time.  They  are  rewarded  accordingly,  at  the 
high  "prestige"  rates  customarily  paid  in  Big 
Business,  though  not  at  the  highest  rates  on 
record  by  any  manner  of  means,  nor  uni- 
formly. Total  salary,  thrift  account,  and  an- 
nuity purchase  contributions  for  the  fourteen 
men  came  to  $1,570,806  in  1949.  The  range 
was  from  $66,098  up  to  President  Holman's 
$189,564. 

IN  addition  to  the  exacting  job  of  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  the  oil  business 
from  the  underground  sources  to  the 
consuming  units,  together  with  the  adminis- 
trative setups  involved,  the  directors  must 
also  concern  themselves  with  the  universal 
corporate  problems  such  as  relations  with  the 
investors  (stockholders) ,  the  employees,  the 
government,  and  the  general  public.  Selected 
directors  will  be  "contacts"  for  one  or  an- 
other of  these  and  each  has  its  appropriate 
sectional  organization  and  staff.  Each,  too, 
involves  complex  problems  which  can  be 
illustrated  here  only  cursorily. 

Stockholder  relations,  for  instance,  involve 
far  more  than  placating  the  investors  by  divi- 
dends. I  have  said  that  Jersey  Standard  is 
governed  by  "inside"  directors— salaried  em- 
ployees who  have  risen  from  the  operating 
affiliates.  This  raises  the  question  of  "inside" 
versus  "outside"  directors,  a  vexed  and  per- 
plexing matter  that  must  be  faced  by  every 
concern  in  which  management  is  as  com- 
pletely divorced  from  ownership  as  is  Jersey 
Standard.  (This,  recall,  is  a  principal  issue 
which  Berle  and  Means  brought  up  eighteen 
years  ago  in  The  Modern  Corporation  and 
Private  Property.)  On  April  1,  1950,  there 
were  80,167,473  outstanding  shares  of  capital 
stock  in  Jersey  Standard.  Of  these  the  direc- 
tors collectively  owned  only  24,767,  or  .0008 
per  cent.  No  stockholder  at  that  time  owned 
more  than  3  per  cent.  There  were  then 
215,000  stockholders.  This  astonishing  frag- 
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mentation  of  ownership,  and  the  complete 
divorcement  of  management  from  ownership, 
combine  to  make  stockholder  relations  a  criti- 
cal area  of  concern,  fairly  bristling  with  un- 
solved problems  (not  only  for  Jersey  Stand- 
ard, but  all  giant  corporations  similarly 
situated)  .  The  issue  of  "inside"  versus  "out- 
side" directors  keeps  coming  up.  Here  is  how 
the  Jersey  directors  answered  a  challenge  de- 
manding some  "outside"  directors  in  1950: 

Only  full-time  directors,  devoting  their 
entire  efforts  to  the  Company's  interests, 
can  deal  adequately  with  its  problems  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  its  stockholders. 
The  business  is  international  and  wide- 
spread in  its  scope  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
is  more  subject  than  that  of  most  corpora- 
tions to  a  great  variety  of  constantly  chang- 
ing problems.  The  experience  of  firsthand 
and  intimate  contacts  with  the  business 
provides  an  important  qualification  before 
a  director  can  be  expected  adequately  to 
assume  his  manifold  responsibilities  to  the 
stockholders. 

Nevertheless,  other  oil  companies,  Socony- 
Vacuum  for  example,  have  outside  directors; 
and  there  you  are!  To  get  the  outside  point 
of  view  the  Jersey  directors  make  use  of  large 
numbers  of  consultants,  either  on  a  fee  basis 
for  one-shot,  or  short-term  consultation,  or 
on  a  retainer  basis  over  longer  periods. 

As  to  relations  with  employees,  Jersey 
Standard  abandoned  the  open  warfare  method 
as  long  ago  as  1916,  when  it  brought  in  the 
late  Clarence  J.  Hicks  to  deal  with  labor  rela- 
tions on  an  expert  basis  after  some  nasty  man- 
killing  strikes  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  It 
now  has  a  thirty-four-year  record  of  industrial 
peace  and  a  welfare  (or  "benefit")  program 
which  costs  the  equivalent  of  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  payroll.  As  welfare  is  now 
a  highly  competitive  matter  between  com- 
panies, the  program  may  expand  in  the  fu- 
ture. Public  relations,  a  somewhat  more  elu- 
sive matter,  appear  to  be  conducted  at  the 
drawing-room  level— at  least  they  involve  no 
publicity  ballyhoo  and  no  flood  of  direct- 
mail  "pieces"  designed  to  convert  an  allegedly 
recalcitrant  public  to  "sound"  opinions  on 
this  or  that  social  issue.  Government  rela- 
tions involve  what  one  would  expect  in  the 
case  of  a  giant  corporation  with  world-wide 
operations.   Care,  time,  and  expert  outside 


advice  are  devoted  to  keeping  them  "sweet" 
—and  mutually  helpful. 

An  executive  committee  of  five  directors, 
fjL  with  President  Holman  (who  is  him- 
/  m  self  a  director)  as  chairman,  meets 
every  day  at  eleven  o'clock  to  handle  current 
business.  The  whole  board  meets  once  a 
week,  on  Thursdays,  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  in  the  chair.  At  a  full  Board  meet- 
ing President  Holman  takes  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber. The  executive  committee  is  accountable 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  is  in- 
disputably the  core  of  the  management  of  the 
company.  Its  decisions  are  group  decisions. 
Unanimous  consent  is  always  sought  and 
when  there  is  sharp  division  of  opinion 
which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  persuasion,  the  matter  is  laid  over  with 
a  request  for  more  facts.  As  a  Board  member 
the  President  participates  in  discussions  as  an 
equal,  just  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
does  also.  It  seems  likely,  the  members  being 
only  human,  that  the  views  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  President  carry  more  weight  than 
those  of  ordinary  members;  but  this,  it  is 
insisted,  does  not  give  either  domination 
of  the  Board.  Their  position  is  simply  primus 
inter  pares.  The  ordinary  Board  members 
are,  after  all,  especially  well-informed  and 
expert  in  their  "contacts,"  so  they  too  enjoy 
prestige  when  matters  within  their  province 
are  under  discussion.  The  President  has  a 
theoretical  power  of  veto  over  Board  deci- 
sions, but  Mr.  Holman  is  extremely  reluctant 
to  use  it.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  is  also, 
as  President,  the  Board's  servant.  Says  the 
organization  manual: 

Subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
President  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Company.  He  heads  the  administra- 
tion of  Company  affairs;  sees  that  the  policy 
decisions  of  the  Board  are  made  effective, 
and  has  general  oversight  over  all  Com- 
pany operations  and  general  supervision 
of  Company  personnel.  He  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  significant  develop- 
ments and  policy  questions  which  arise  in 
the  course  of  his  administrative  work. 

When  the  President  is  away,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  assumes  his  duties,  so  that  a 
responsible  chief  executive  is  always  on  the 
premises. 
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IV 

Eugene  Holm  an  s  career  may  be  taken 
to  illustrate  how  a  man  can  rise  to 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
(1940)  and  the  presidency  (1944).  He  was 
born  in  San  Angelo,  Tom  Green  County,  in 
west-central  Texas,  on  May  2,  1895,  but 
he  grew  up  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Monahans, 
a  "wide  place  in  the  road"  farther  west.  His 
parents,  of  old  American  stock,  took  part  in 
a  colonization  scheme  in  Argentina  and  their 
older  children  were  born  there,  but  they  re- 
turned to  Texas  to  enter  them  in  school, 
and  Eugene  was  born  after  the  return.  His 
father  ran  a  livery  stable  and  a  lumber  yard; 
his  mother  kept  a  boarding  house.  Relatives 
were  ranchers  around  about.  Ranching  was 
really  the  family  business  and  Mr.  Holman 
says  he  escaped  it  only  because  when  he  was 
of  an  age  to  start  out,  the  area  was  suffering 
a  severe  drought. 

To  realize  his  parents',  particularly  his 
mother's,  missed  education  Holman  was 
steered  toward  college.  (Among  Americans 
over  forty,  this  is  almost  a  standard  reason 
for  going  to  college.)  He  went  to  Simmons 
College  (now  Hardin-Simmons  University) 
in  Abilene,  Texas,  earning  more  than  half 
his  own  expenses  selling  aluminum  ware 
from  door  to  door,  working  on  the  railroad, 
and  punching  cattle.  He  took  his  B.A.  de- 
gree in  1916  and  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Texas  for  an  M.A.  the  following  year.  He 
aimed  to  be  a  civil  engineer. 

It  was  at  Simmons  and  Texas  that  the  fac- 
tor which  Holman  today  says  determined  his 
career  came  into  play:  his  liking  for  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  people.  Although  he  was  well 
endowed  with  disinterested  curiosity,  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  structures  of  knowl- 
edge, and  might,  he  amusedly  speculates,  have 
become  a  Ph.D.  and  a  professor,  he  had  to 
earn  a  living,  and  the  people  whom  he  liked 
and  who  liked  him  directed  him  unerringly 
to  one.  He  emphasizes  how  this  person  and 
that  person  helped  him  over  the  bumps.  He 
speaks  of  then  with  unfeigned  warmth.  It 
was  a  professor  whom  he  liked  who  drew 
him  away  from  civil  engineering  and  into 
geology  and  also  pointed  to  the  oil  business 
as  a  road  forward  for  a  geologist.  He  took 
his  M.A.  in  geology  and  went  with  the  Texas 
Company.  When  he  was  sent  into  the  field 


in  Cuba,  his  superior,  a  professor  from  Penn 
State,  helped  him  fill  in  the  gaps  in  his  equip- 
ment and  suggested  a  spell  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  as  first-class  practical 
training.  He  followed  that  advice  after  a 
brief  tour  of  duty  in  the  photographic  branch 
of  the  air  force  in  World  War  I. 

After  a  year  with  the  Geological  Survey 
he  called  on  Wallace  Pratt,  chief  geologist  for 
the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  (a  Jer- 
sey Standard  affiliate)  ,  with  whom  he  was 
friendly,  and  Pratt  offered  him  a  job.  He 
took  it  and  spent  a  year  in  geological  scouting 
and  land  work— looking  for  likely  places  to 
drill  for  oil.  Then  he  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  Louisiana-Arkansas  division.  In 
1926  he  took  over  Pratt's  job  as  chief  geolo- 
gist, when  Pratt  went  higher  up  the  ladder. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Holman  held  a  de- 
bate w  ith  himself  and  finally  decided  to  com- 
mit himself  to  making-  his  career  with  a  big- 
corporation.  The  alternative  was  a  career 
as  an  "independent"— a  strong  temptation. 
Within  three  years  Holman  was  what  he 
now  calls  himself  in  Who's  Who,  a  "petro- 
leum executive."  His  great  accomplishment 
before  ascending  to  the  parent  company's 
board  was  organizing  the  giant  Creole  Petro- 
leum Corporation  in  Venezuela.  That  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  promise. 

As  far  as  the  outsider  can  judge,  the  basic 
ingredients  of  this  success  story  are  three: 
reasonable  technical  proficiency— Holman  em- 
phasizes he  was  never  a  great  geologist;  a  gift 
for  liking  and  being  liked  by  people,  without 
which,  as  the  world  knows,  so  much  else  is 
vain;  and  very  superior  executive  ability — 
partly  the  capacity  for  taking  responsibility 
for  directive  decisions,  partly  the  ability  to 
delegate  sufficient  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity to  able  subordinates,  and  partly  an  ability 
to  work  with  and  command  the  loyalty  of  a 
team.  Holman  demonstrated  he  was  one  of 
the  "managers"— a  corps  of  men  who  ever- 
increasingly  dominate  our  world  as  civilians 
in  private  business  and  government  and  as 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  in  the  armed 
forc  es.  This  is  the  century  of  the  "managers." 
not  of  the  common  man.  Eugene  Holman.  a 
"professional  manager"  by  his  own  definition, 
reached  the  top  at  forty-nine. 

Holman  is  a  nine-to-five  man.  First  thing 
in  the  morning  he  scans  the  agenda  of  the 
daily  executive  committee  meeting  and  asks 
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for  briefing  on  those  points  which  are  ob- 
scure to  him,  scans  a  careful  sifting  of  his 
large  mail,  indicates  or  dictates  replies,  goes 
over  a  batch  of  newspaper  clippings  which 
cover  the  whole  field  of  business,  not  merely 
oil,  and  reviews  any  vital  information  that 
has  reached  the  parent  company  from  any 
affiliate  any  place  in  the  world.  From  eleven 
o'clock  until  lunch  time  he  is  closeted  with 
the  executive  committee,  every  day.  In  the 
afternoon  he  keeps  appointments  with  people 
from  inside  and  outside  the  organization. 
His  desk  lie  keeps  clean.  He  is  too  decisive 
to  be  a  "paper  shuffler."  He  likes  to  end  his 
day  when  the  office  closes  and  rarely  takes 
work  home. 

Along  the  way  each  day  he  does  his  execu- 
tive work.  As  indicated  above  he  is  the  man 
who  sees  to  it  that  the  Board's  decisions  are 
carried  out.  This  is  in  considerable  part  a 
matter  of  seeing  that  the  responsible  contact 
directors  take  the  required  steps.  If  the  ma- 
chine is  not  to  bog  down,  every  member  must 
be  kept  up  to  the  mark  of  efficiency  that  is 
demanded  of  the  team  as  a  whole.  But  as 
President  Mr.  Holman  must  do  more  than 
carry  out  what  has  come  to  him  from  the 
Board.  He  must— and  he  does,  most  expertly 
—anticipate  problems  that  may  arise  any- 
where in  the  vast  empire.  As  he  spots  them— 
or  thinks  he  has  spotted  them— he  shoots  them 


to  the  relevant  contact  to  follow  up  and,  it 
necessary,  bring  eventually  before  the  Board., 
Mr.  Holman  is  thus  both  chief  executive  for 
the  team  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  a  prin- 
cipal leader  of  it,  though  each  of  the  other 
members  is  his  equal  in  Board  meetings. 

The  system  of  governance  of  Jersey 
Standard  is  a  striking  example  of  co- 
operative effort  at  the  highest  level. 
Plainly  a  Napoleonic  personality  installed  in 
the  presidency  could  reduce  the  system  to 
chaos  in  short  order.  It  is  very  delicately  bal- 
anced. It  tells  us  a  lot  about  the  talents  of 
President  Holman  that  he,  at  least,  can  main- 
tain the  balance  without  creating  any  feeling 
of  strain  either  in  himself  or  his  associates. 
And  it  tells  us  a  lot  about  the  era  in  which 
we  live  that  the  oil  empire  over  which  he 
presides  should  be  run  in  this  way— not  by 
men  of  the  stock-market-trader  type,  or  of 
the  bargaining  type,  such  as  were  likely  to 
come  to  the  top  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; not  by  banker-minded  specialists  in 
financing  such  as  tended  to  be  dominant  in 
the  early  twentieth  century;  not  by  super- 
salesmen  such  as  flourished  in  the  nineteen- 
twenties;  but  by  a  team  of  expert  oil  tech- 
nologists skilled  in  management,  with  a 
geologist  turned  manager-of-managers  at  the 
very  top  of  the  heap. 


The  Symbols  of  Enterprise 

American  enterprise  has  been  something  more  than  an  ordinary  cal- 
L  culation  of  capital  and  profits.  Its  realms  have  bordered  on  the 
romantic.  Its  broad  fields,  retreating  beyond  a  series  of  horizons  that 
wearied  the  eye  to  measure,  have  glittered  in  the  golden  sunshine.  .  .  . 
Think  you  that  imagination  has  no  other  scope  than  literature  and 
fine  arts?  Look  at  that  great  Erie  Canal;  look  at  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad;  look  at  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge,  and  the  Saint 
Nicholas  Hotel;  look  at  cotton  gins  and  reaping  machines.  Practical 
sagacity  built  these  things;  but  was  that  all?  Far  from  it.  Brilliant 
thoughts,  splendid  conceptions,  glowing  images,  and  feelings,  that 
would  have  been  most  eloquent  in  words,  if  words  had  been  the 
natural  form  of  their  expression,  are  embodied  in  them. 

In  this  light  America  presents  herself  to  the  world.  In  this  attitude 
our  people  stand  toweringly  up  before  the  gaze  of  the  nations.  We  are 
a  grand  example  of  energy— intellectual,  creative,  resistless  energy. 
Our  pride  lias  been  in— work.  Our  demonstration  has  been— work. 
Our  true  symbols  are— the  axe,  the  plowshare,  the  steam  engine. 

—From  the  "Editor's  Table,"  Harper's,  March  1853. 


How  the  Korea  Decision 

Was  Made 


Albert  L.  Warner 


On  Saturday,  June  24,  1950,  President 
Truman  tranquilly  motored  to  the 
new  International  Airport  near  Balti- 
more. He  voiced  his  "faith  in  a  peaceful 
future"  and  dedicated  the  field  to  "the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  world."  Then  he  boarded  his 
plane  and  flew  to  his  home  in  Independence, 
Missouri.  It  was  to  have  been  a  bucolic  week- 
end with  his  family. 

At  a  little  alter  eight  o'clock  that  historic 
evening,  Bradford  Connors,  a  young  officer 
on  duty  in  the  State  Department's  Far  Eastern 
division,  received  a  call  from  a  press  associa- 
tion. Something  was  happening  in  far-off 
Korea,  and  it  didn't  sound  like  peace.  The 
North  Korean  Communist  army  was  reported 
to  be  invading  South  Korea.  At  four  minutes 
after  nine,  Mr.  Connors  tried  to  place  a  tele- 
phone call  to  Seoul,  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  But  the  overseas  lines  to 
Korea  had  closed  at  nine.  As  will  be  observed 
again  later,  the  transoceanic  telephone  has  its 
limitations  in  public  affairs. 

At  9:26  p.m.  a  telegram  from  Seoul,  signed 
by  Ambassador  Muccio,  brought  the  fateful 
official  word:  "North  Korean  forces  invaded 
Republic  of  Korea  territory  at  several  points 
this  morning.  ...  It  constitutes  an  all-out 
offensive  against  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

Mr.  Connors  telephoned  for  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  in  charge  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  located  him  at  a  George- 
town dinner  party,  where  Secretary  of  the 


Army  Frank  Pace,  Jr.  was  also  a  guest.  The 
host  was  the  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  and  the 
conversation  had  dealt  with  the  peril  lacing 
Yugoslavia.  The  officials  hurried  to  the  State 
Department,  where  lights  quickly  sprang  from 
one  window  to  another. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  five  days  of  excited 
conferences,  five  days  of  decision— the  under- 
taking of  the  Great  Gamble— as  historic  a  five- 
day  period  as  we  have  known.  Perhaps  no 
such  stern  decision  had  been  made  since  the 
opening  phase  of  the  second  world  war,  when 
the  ultimate  decision  was  in  fact  made  for  us 
by  Japan.  Once  again  in  the  world  the  ag- 
gressor was  on  the  march  using  armed  force 
openly.  The  wheel  of  fate  was  rolling.  Were 
we  to  try  to  stop  the  aggressor  or  look  the 
other  way? 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  assess  what  we  have 
won  or  lost.  But  in  the  frustrations  which 
have  come  since,  questions  have  arisen  which 
cannot  be  answered  without  examination  of 
the  events  of  those  five  days  in  June  1950. 

W  as  the  use  of  American  ground  troops  in 
Korea  never  adequately  discussed  in  advance, 
as  Walter  Lippmann  has  declared?  How  was 
the  much-debated  decision  to  defend  Formosa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  immunize  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  the  other,  arrived  at?  Did  the 
United  States  step  out  ahead  of  the  United 
Nations  instead  of  proceeding  carefully  under 
its  auspices?  Did  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
take  the  position  that  "anyone  who  engages 


Mr.  Warner  here  recounts  what  went  on  in  Washington  and  at  the  UN  during  the  grim 
days  of  decision  barely  a  year  ago.  In  the  last  war  Mr.  Warner  was  military  analyst 
on  the  Army  Hour;  he  is  now  NBC  commentator  on   foreign    and   military  affairs. 
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the  U.  S.  Army  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
should  have  his  reason  examined,"  as  the 
Tokyo  correspondent  of  Neiusweek  reported? 
How  did  we  get  into  this  whole  affiair? 

Some  of  these  questions  can  now  be 
answered  in  great  part,  at  any  rate,  by  a  study 
of  those  days  of  decision  in  June.  There  is 
reconstructed  here  the  play-by-play  account 
of  what  went  on.  The  story  comes  from  the 
memories  of  a  number  of  the  top  participants 
in  the  Washington  conferences.  In  some  spots 
their  memories  differ.  This  will  be  noted. 
The  story  comes,  too,  from  access  to  some  of 
the  official  records  and  the  memoranda  on 
telephone  calls  and  telecon  exchanges.  The 
State  Department  also  has  co-operated  in 
making  information  available.  To  be  sure, 
the  full  records  are  not  yet  open  nor  the 
various  diaries  kept  in  unusual  number  by 
Washington  officials,  no  doubt  inspired  by 
the  rash  of  now  it  can  be  told"  stories  which 
followed  World  War  II. 

a  fter  Muccio's  telegram  on  that  Saturday 
f\  night,  June  24,  they  began  to  gather  at 
/  m  the  State  Department— Under  Secretary 
James  Webb,  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  Hickerson, 
in  charge  of  relations  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Pace,  and  many  others. 

Rusk  telephoned  to  Secretary  Dean  Ache- 
son  around  10:30  and  read  him  the  news. 
Already  the  group  at  the  State  Department 
were  considering  the  implications  of  the  inva- 
sion and  what  to  do  about  it.  It  was  an  im- 
mediate conclusion  that  the  United  Nations 
must  take  swift  cognizance  of  the  threat  to 
world  peace. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  telephone  rang 
at  the  President's  home  in  Independence  and 
his  vision  of  a  peaceful , weekend,  indeed  of  a 
peaceful  world,  vanished.  It  was  Secretary 
Acheson  with  the  Muccio  telegram.  There 
must  have  flashed  through  the  President's 
mind  memories  of  other  aggressions  from 
Manchuria  and  Ethiopia,  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  the  postwar  envelopments  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  all  the  rest. 

President  and  Secretary  of  State  discussed 
a  call  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
for  an  immediate  session.  It  was  too  early  for 
a  decision.  But  events  marched  swiftly  and 
the  decision  was  to  come  before  the  dawn. 
Back  at  the  State  Department  Assistant  Secre- 
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tary  Hickerson  put  in  a  call  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore midnight  to  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  Gen-  , 
eral  of  the  UN.  Mr.  Lie  was  at  his  home  in 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  waiting  for  the 
midnight  radio  news.  Mr.  Hickerson  beat 
the  radio  to  it. 

"My  God,  Jack,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lie,  deeply 
moved,  "this  is  war  against  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

Mr.  Hickerson  fell  back  on  the  uninspired 
but  emphatic  Americanism,  "You're  telling 
me."  He  said  the  United  States  might  be 
asking  for  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
the  coming  day,  Sunday.  Mr.  Lie  telephoned 
his  assistants  to  advise  them  of  a  possible  coun- 
cil meeting  and  directed  a  cable  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  in  Seoul  requesting  im- 
mediate report  on  the  attack. 

At  the  State  Department  the  amplified 
press  reports  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
North  Korean  invasion.  There  were  more 
wires  from  Muccio,  each  more  grave  than 
the  last.  The  conferees  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Kremlin  was  behind  the  North  Korean 
attack.  There  was  a  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
South  Korean  army  would  be  able  to  bar  the 
North  Koreans.  Only  a  few  days  earlier  an 
official  of  the  Economic  Co-operation  Ad- 
ministration had  gratuitously  assured  a  Con- 
gressional committee  that  the  South  Koreans 
cotdd  defend  themselves.  Mr.  Acheson  had 
voiced  the  same  view  in  January.  It  could  be 
hoped  at  least  that  moral  support  by  the  UN 
would  be  enough. 

At  2:00  a.m.  Mr.  Acheson  made  a  second 
call  to  the  President  at  Independence.  They 
decided  to  ask  lor  immediate  action  by  the 
UN  Security  Council.  Thereupon  Mr.  Hick- 
erson called  American  Ambassador  Ernest 
Gross  at  his  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  home. 
Mr.  Gross  had  to  pick  his  way  to  the  tele- 
phone through  a  living  room  filled  with  sleep- 
ing teen-age  girls,  the  guests  of  his  daughter, 
whose  expansive  weekend  house  party  com- 
prised twenty  guests. 

Mr.  Hickerson  dictated  the  official  request 
to  the  UN  for  a  Counc  il  meeting.  Mr.  Gross 
at  3:00  a.m.  awakened  Mr.  Lie,  read  him  the 
message.  It  branded  the  invasion  as  "a  breach 
of  the  peace  and  an  act  of  aggression." 

Tuns  swiftly,  five  and  a  half  hours  after 
the  first  wire  from  Muccio,  was  the  first 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  gov- 
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ernment.  During  the  night  the  State  Depart- 
ment cabled  its  missions  in  every  capital  of 
the  world  notifying  them  of  the  developments 
and  especially  directly  those  missions  assigned 
to  governments  which  were  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  urge  common  action. 

The  reports  from  the  Far  East  poured  in. 
Now  U.  S.  Army  headquarters  in  Tokyo  as 
well  as  Muccio  were  reporting  North  Korean 
tanks  in  action  and  crossings  all  along  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

For  all  hands  Saturday  night  merged  im- 
perceptibly into  Sunday.  One  conference  fol- 
lowed another.  Sunday  morning  found  top 
defense  officials  of  the  Pentagon  at  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Acheson  was  there  and  Sec- 
retary Pace  and  General  Lawton  Collins,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Muccio  was  reluctantly 
ordering  the  evacuation  of  American  women 
and  children  from  Seoul. 

Out  at  Independence  Mr.  Truman  was  not 
to  be  entirely  diverted  from  his  family 
rounds.  He  visited  with  his  brother  Vivian 
that  bright,  peaceful  Sunday  morning  at  the 
farm  at  Grand  View  and  inspected  a  milking 
machine.  But  another  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Acheson  put  an  abrupt  end  to  his  visit 
with  his  family.  The  Secretary  of  State  gave 
him  the  news  making  it  crystal  clear  that  a 
world  crisis  was  upon  us.  Only  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  make  the  decisions 
that  would  crowd  in  momentarily. 

The  President  hurried  to  Kansas  City  to 
board  his  plane.  Outwardly  he  sought  to  be 
a  calming  influence.  He  told  reporters  at  the 
airport:  "Don't  make  it  alarmist.  It  could  be 
a  dangerous  situation  but  I  hope  it  isn't." 

Yet  as  the  President  flew  toward  Washing- 
ton  he  was  already  determined,  as  one  of  his 
aides  reports,  that  something  drastic  must  be 
done.  Here  was  an  open  challenge  that  could 
not  be  side-stepped.  An  outlaw  was  terroriz- 
ing the  community.  To  ignore  the  situation 
would  produce  another  world  war. 

The  United  Nations  Council  met  at  3:00 
p.m.  at  Lake  Success  soon  after  the 
President  took  off  from  Kansas  City— a 
solemn  circle  of  delegates  not  including  the 
Russian  representative.  Russia  had  been 
boycotting  the  Council  since  the  previous 
January  because  the  Council  had  failed  to 
replace  the  Chinese  Nationalist-  delegate  with 
a  Chinese  Communist.  The  State  Department 


officials  had  in  fact  considered  the  possibility 
that  the  Russian  delegate  might  return  to  the 
Council  simply  to  veto  any  action.  In  that 
event  the  United  States  would  have  requested 
an  immediate  session  of  the  UN  Assembly, 
where  there  is  no  veto,  to  pick  up  the  torch. 

Mr.  Lie  placed  before  the  Council  a  report 
from  its  ow  n  UN  Commission  in  Korea  that 
the  North  Korean  forces  had  provoked  a  full- 
scale  war.  Lie  said  it  was  a  clear  duty  to  take 
steps  necessary  to  re-establish  peace.  Am- 
bassador Gross  proposed  a  resolution  which 
the  Council  promptly  adopted,  nine  to  none, 
with  Yugoslavia  abstaining.  It  declared  that 
North  Korea  had  committed  a  breach  of  the 
peace  and  called  for  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces. 
It  asked  all  UN  members  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  this  resolution  and  to  refrain 
from  assisting  the  North  Koreans.  Note  that 
there  was  no  mention  of  armed  help  for 
South  Korea  in  this  first  UN  resolution. 

At  the  Washington  airport  Secretary  Ache- 
son and  the  then  Defense  Secretary  Louis 
Johnson,  who  had  been  following  develop- 
ments at  the  Pentagon  from  Saturday  evening 
on,  met  the  President's  plane,  drove  with  him 
to  Blair  House.  They  found  him  determined 
on  firm  action  though  the  action  was  not 
specified.  That  evening  at  a  7:45  dinner  in 
the  Blair  House  came  the  first  of  the  historic 
conferences.  The  civilian  leaders  of  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  were  there  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Reporters  waited 
outside  but  very  little  of  what  actually  went 
on  leaked  out. 

II 

There  was  an  obvious  air  of  tension  as 
the  conferees  gathered  in  the  President's 
residence  diagonally  across  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  from  the  White  House.  While 
they  awaited  dinner  Mr.  Acheson  told  the 
President  of  the  swift  United  Nations  action. 
He  Was  enthusiastic  that  a  beginning  had 
been  made  to  check  the  aggression.  Now  Sec- 
retary Johnson  brought  up  the  question  of 
Formosa.  In  the  new  outbreak  of  danger  in 
the  Far  East  this  island  off  the  coast  of  Com- 
munist China  must  be  considered. 

It  was  a  delicate  subject  for  Johnson  to 
press.  Fight  months  earlier  he  had  been  over- 
ruled and  Acheson's  laissez-faire  doctrine  for 
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Formosa  had  become  administration  policy. 
But  Johnson  pushed  his  point:  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  that  this  island  in 
hostile  hands  would  be  inimical  to  American 
security.  He  suggested  that  General  Omar 
Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  should 
speak  on  the  question.  The  President  listened 
as  Bradley  dwelt  upon  Formosa's  strategic  im- 
portance; strictly  in  the  light  of  American 
security  Formosa  was  more  important  than 
Korea. 

At  the  dinner  table  Acheson  sat  opposite 
the  President,  Johnson  on  the  President's 
right.  The  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air,  the  uniformed  heads  of  those  services, 
General  Collins,  Admiral  Sherman,  General 
Yandenberg,  and  the  State  Department  offi- 
cials were  ranged  round  the  table.  Talk  cen- 
tered on  Korea.  Before  coffee  was  poured  they 
had  broached  the  nature  of  the  crisis.  As  the 
plates  were  cleared  away  the  President  called 
on  his  advisers  to  speak  their  minds. 

Mr.  Acheson  emphasized  that  if  the  North 
Korean  aggression  were  not  checked  other 
puppets  of  Moscow  would  be  on  the  move, 
confident  they  would  meet  no  resistance. 

Mr.  Johnson  next  spoke  up,  and  here  mem- 
ories sharply  differ.  Some  participants  insist 
they  have  no  recollection  of  the  incident, 
and  some  deny  emphatically  that  it  occurred. 
Others  say  Johnson  pressed  the  issue  of  For- 
mosa and  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  new 
relationship  with  Generalissimo  Chiang  and 
his  anti-Communist  forces.  Acheson  Hared 
up  and  repeated  his  well-known  assessment  of 
the  Generalissimo  as  one  who  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese  people  and  had 
been  surrounded  by  incompetency. 

Johnson  is  said  to  have  retorted:  "I  can  say 
more  bitter  things  about  robber  barons  than 
you.  But  all  I'm  concerned  about  is  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 

One  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Truman  cut 
off  the  exchange.  Later  on  Acheson  sug- 
gested that  more  consideration  be  given  to 
Formosa  the  next  day.  In  any  event  discus- 
sion returned  to  Korea.  The  service  leaders 
outlined  the  military  situation  there.  They 
told  of  our  own  military  dispositions  in  the 
Far  East,  which  were  skimpy.  We  had  loin- 
undersized  divisions  in  Japan.  South  Korea 
specifically  had  not  been  in  the  circ  le  of  our 
defense;  we  had  no  plans  for  protecting  it. 
Admiral  Sherman  and  General  Collins  made 
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passing  reference  to  Russia  and  the  number 
of  its  troops  and  the  submarines  in  the  area. 

Acheson  and  his  State  Department  aides 
considered  the  world-wide  effect  of  not  react- 
ing to  the  aggression  in  Korea.  They  could 
see  nothing  but  disaster  in  such  a  course. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  Moscow 
had  given  the  signal  to  the  North  Koreans  to 
march.  But  the  State  Department  people 
were  fairly  sure  that  Russia  did  not  want  to 
involve  its  own  forces. 

There  was  discussion  of  making  army  sup- 
plies and  equipment  available  at  once  to  the 
South  Koreans.  And  there  was  serious  talk  of 
the  use  of  American  air  and  naval  power  to 
back  up  the  South  Koreans. 

The  decisions  reached  at  this  Sunday  night 
conference  were  these: 

First,  to  move  the  American  fleet  from  the 
Philippines  toward  Japan  at  once.  That  fleet 
comprised  then  only  one  aircraft  carrier,  a 
flagship  cruiser,  and  twenty  smaller  craft. 

Second,  to  return  American  war  planes  to 
certain  islands  near  Formosa. 

Third,  to  use  American  ships  and  planes 
to  evacuate  American  civilians  from  South 
Korea. 

Fourth,  to  give  arms  to  the  South  Koreans. 

That  evening  the  orders  went  to  Tokyo 
and  to  Manila,  and  munitions  began  moving 
on  ships  from  Japan  to  South  Korea. 

It  seems  evident  that  Acheson  was  pre- 
pared for  a  reversal  in  Formosan  policy 
in  view  of  the  Communist  decision  in 
Korea  and  the  general  threat  of  armed  con- 
quest throughout  the  Far  East.  But  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  wrench  in  our 
policy.  In  the  previous  December  the  State 
Department  was  author  of  a  private  circular 
to  its  Far  Eastern  missions  anticipating  the 
fall  of  Formosa  to  the  Communists  and  mini- 
mizing the  importance  of  the  island  to  Amer- 
ican security.  On  January  5  the  President 
had  stated  that  American  armed  forces  would 
not  be  used  to  interfere  in  the  Formosan  situ- 
ation. 

Monday  morning  the  President  announced 
to  the  press  that  assistance  of  the  type  fur- 
nished under  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program  was  being  given  to  South  Korea.  To 
all  public:  appearance  at  this  point  the  deci- 
sion was  for  "aid  short  of  war."  But  even 
then  the  precautionary  redisposition  of  air 
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and  naval  power  was  under  way.  This  he  did 
not  announce. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  capitals  of 
Western  Europe,  indignation  was  running 
high  over  the  barefaced  Communist  aggres- 
sion. But  there  was  little  talk  openly  yet  of 
armed  intervention  to  support  the  South 
Koreans.  The  President  was  seeing  Admiral 
Roscoe  Hillenkoetter,  chief  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  listening  to  the  pleas  of 
Korean  Ambassador  John  Chang,  and  getting 
military  reports  from  the  Pentagon  and  Sid- 
ney Souers  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  some  reporters  were 
still  saying  that  it  looked  as  if  the  United 
States  would  avoid  direct  military  interven- 
tion. 

Ill 

That  was  a  far  cry  from  the  spirit  which 
characterized  the  second  meeting  at  the 
Blair  House  that  Monday  evening. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  were  the 
same  participants  from  the  military  and 
diplomatic  establishments.  Action  was  the 
order  of  the  evening.  Acheson  came  pre- 
pared with  a  detailed  recommendation  for 
Korean  action  which  included  also  a  new 
policy  on  Formosa.  Like  the  President,  Ache- 
son  had  the  wrath  and  determination  of  an 
ordinarily  quiet  man  who  has  been  provoked 
beyond  endurance.  His  momentous  recom- 
mendation called  for  the  support  of  the  South 
Koreans  by  the  use  of  American  air  and  naval 
forces  under  the  sanction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. American  ground  units  were  not  in- 
volved. The  recommendation  looked  to 
strengthening  American  military  aid  to  the 
Philippines  and  French  Indochina,  and  the 
use  of  the  American  fleet  to  neutralize  For- 
mosa, defending  it  from  Communist  attack 
but  preventing  Chiang  from  attacking  the 
mainland  of  China. 

The  conferees  were  unanimous  on  the  stern 
decision  to  use  air  and  naval  forces  to  help 
the  staggering  South  Koreans.  Ground  troops 
were  mentioned  in  the  discussion  but  there 
was  no  serious  consideration  of  their  use.  The 
scale  of  the  Communist  aggression  and  the 
extent  of  the  South  Korean  military  deterio- 
ration had  not  been  sensed  even  this  late,  and 
there  was  still  hope  the)  could  hold  with 
American  air  and  naval  help.  What  Russia 
would  do  when  we  began  to  employ  our 


armed  forces  was  considered.  The  general  be- 
lief was  that  Russia  would  not  intervene  with 
its  own  forces.  What  Communist  China  woidd 
do  got  very  little  consideration. 

Johnson  observed  that  if  Russia  or  China 
came  in  we  would  have  to  pull  out;  Korea 
was  not  a  place  to  fight  a  major  war.  It  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  Defense  Department 
that  General  Douglas  MacArthur  be  placed 
in  command  of  the  military  action.  After 
Acheson's  recommendations  had  been  dis- 
cussed all  around  the  table— the  President 
asking  questions  but  not  giving  his  views- 
Mr.  Truman  directed  that  the  program  of 
action,  including  use  of  American  air  and 
naval  forces,  should  be  carried  out. 

Despite  later  public  controversy,  there  was 
no  argument  over  the  neutralization  of  For- 
mosa. Acheson  fully  adopted  the  military 
viewpoint  on  protecting  Formosa  from  the 
Communists.  The  military  had  no  objection 
to  protecting  the  Communists  from  Chiang. 
They  didn't  believe  Chiang  was  in  any  posi- 
tion to  undertake  an  offensive  against  Red 
China.  The  State  Department  felt  that  the 
neutralization  program  would  be  less  galling 
to  Communist  China  and  was  in  line  with  the 
effort  to  localize  the  war  in  Korea. 

The  decision  having  been  taken  to  commit 
American  forces,  the  conferees  silently 
brushed  past  the  waiting  newsmen  in  front  of 
Blair  House.  The  Defense  officials  hurried  to 
the  Pentagon  and  opened  a  telephone  conver- 
sation by  scrambled  voice  code  with  General 
MacArthur  in  Tokyo. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  up  to  this  time  Mac- 
Arthur  had  not  been  asked  for,  nor  did 
he  volunteer,  policy  recommendations. 
Washington  had  believed  that  the  problem 
was  essentially  one  for  a  top  political  decision. 
The  General  was  told  he  was  to  use  air  and 
naval  forces  with  the  understanding  that  for 
the  time  being  there  would  be  no  operation 
north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  He  ac- 
cepted his  orders  and  with  his  usual  vigor 
undertook  to  carry  them  out.  That  night  also 
State  and  Defense  officials  worked  on  the  text 
of  a  Presidential  statement  to  be  issued  in  the 
morning.  The  military  were  particularly  in- 
sistent on  firm  wording  about  Formosa. 

It  was  at  noon  on  Tuesday  that  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  world  of  his  dec  ision.  He  had 
given  a  preview  of  his  statement  to  congres- 
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nal  leaders  of  both  parties  at  the  White 
ouse;  then  he  handed  it  to  newsmen.  It 
pointed  to  the  North  Korean  defiance  of  the 
UN  call  to  cease  hostilities  and  withdraw. 

"The  Security  Council,"  it  said,  "called  up- 
on all  members  of  the  UN  to  render  every 
assistance  to  the  UN  in  the  execution  of  this 
resolution.  In  these  circumstances  I  have 
ordered  U.  S.  air  and  sea  forces  to  give  the 
Korean  government  troops  cover  and  support. 
.  .  .  The  occupation  of  Formosa  by  Com- 
munist forces  would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Pacific  area  and  to  U.  S.  forces 
performing  their  lawful  and  necessary  func- 
tions in  that  area."  The  statement  thereupon 
announced  the  plan  to  neutralize  Formosa 
pending  future  determination  of  its  status. 
Aid  to  the  Philippines  and  to  the  French 
forces  in  Indochina  was  promised. 

The  White  House  statement  was  like  a 
gust  of  wind  blowing  away  a  fog  of 
uncertainty  and  gloom.  It  generated  en- 
thusiasm in  practically  every  quarter  of  Wash- 
ington and  swept  to  applause  in  the  capitals 
of  Western  Europe. 

Here  at  last  was  the  courage  to  tackle  an 
aggressor.  Even  to  the  Republican  critics  of 
the  President's  Far  Eastern  policy  it  seemed 
that  firmness  and  definiteness  had  been  re- 
solved out  of  weakness  and  confusion.  The 
Formosa  decision  converted  the  sharpest  of 
ilit  GOP  riflemen.  In  all  the  controversy 
which  much  later  was  to  arise,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  on  that  day,  June  27,  the 
cheers  were  well-nigh  unanimous. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  members 
rose  to  their  feet  and  applauded  as  Demo- 
cratic Floor  Leader  McCormack  read  the 
Presidential  statement.  The  House  rushed  an 
extension  of  the  draft  for  another  year  by  a 
vote  of  315  to  4.  In  the  Senate  most  Repub- 
licans joined  with  Democrats  in  public  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  statement.  Repub- 
lican Senator  Kem  of  Missouri  did  ask  whether 
the  President  "has  arrogated  to  himself  the 
authority  of  declaring  war";  but  his  concern 
on  this  score  was  comparatively  isolated. 

At  the  moment  there  was  not  much  made 
of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  President  had 
somewhat  stretched  the  Sunday  cease-fire 
resolution  of  the  UN  to  cover  his  decision  to 
use  armed  force.  The  UN  had  not  called 
for  armed  assistance.  But  this  was  considered 


largely  academic  since  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil was  to  meet  at  3:00  p.m.  that  same  day  and 
the  American  delegation  had  assurance  of 
support  for  a  resolution  specifically  calling  on 
members  of  the  UN  to  give  military  assist- 
ance in  repelling  the  North  Koreans. 

The  Security  Council  had  to  recess  at 
5:00  p.m.  because  the  delegates  of  India 
and  Egypt  refused  to  vote  without  word 
from  their  home  governments.  Sir  Benegal 
Rau  established  a  telephone  connection  with 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  at  New  Delhi  but 
there  was  too  much  static  for  conversation. 
The  Egyptian  delegate  managed  to  reach  a 
telephone  operator  in  Cairo  but  could  not 
locate  his  foreign  minister. 

When  the  vote  was  finally  taken  to  author- 
ize armed  force  it  was  10:45  p.m.,  almost 
eleven  hours  after  the  President's  public  state- 
ment and  a  full  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
President  had  ordered  the  commitment  of 
American  armed  forces.  The  vote  was  7  to  1, 
Yugoslavia  opposing,  Russia  absent.  India 
and  Egypt  did  not  vote.  Their  abstention  Avas 
not  considered  significant  at  the  time  but  it 
was  a  forerunner  to  later  division  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  over  Korean  policy.  The 
President  had  acted  first  and  obtained  the 
UN  authority  later.  Actually,  American 
planes  were  not  in  action  before  the  UN 
voted. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  State  Department 
directed  Ambassador  Kirk  in  Moscow  to  re- 
quest the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to  use  its 
good  offices  to  end  the  hostilities  in  Korea. 
Nothing  was  expected  of  this  gesture  and  pre- 
cisely nothing  was  its  result.  It  was  an  in- 
direct assurance  of  the  limited  American  mili- 
tary objective.  It  would  also  give  Russia  an 
opportunity  to  retire  gracefully  from  the 
chessboard  in  case  it  was  sufficiently  moved  by 
the  show  of  American  determination. 


IV 


Wednesday  dawned  with  more  bad 
military  news  from  Korea,  worse  than 
the  dispatches  on  Tuesday.  Seoul  had 
fallen.  American  planes  were  in  action.  But 
there  were  no  ground-to-air  communications 
to  direct  the  comparatively  few  planes.  Mo- 
notonously the  dispatches  to  the  Pentagon 
painted  South  Korean  retreat,  confusion,  and 
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disorder.  Two  South  Korean  divisions  had 
disintegrated.  The  artillery  and  tanks  of  the 
North  Koreans  were  making  havoc  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  These  reports  were 
passed  on  to  the  President,  who  studied  them 
bleakly. 

But  on  the  morale  front  of  the  Western 
world  the  President's  decisiveness  was  still  a 
tonic.  Paris  and  London  saw  "high  states- 
manship." "Great  admiration"  was  expressed 
in  diplomatic  circles  in  Paris  for  neutralizing 
Formosa.  Herbert  Hoover  said:  "When  the 
United  States  draws  the  sword,  there  is  only 
one  course  for  our  people." 

The  Communist  party  promptly  demon- 
strated the  Russian  viewpoint,  charging  Mr. 
Truman  with  aggression  and  starting  an  im- 
perialist war.  But  the  continued  silence  of 
Moscow  led  to  relief  that  it  was  not  plunging 
its  forces  into  the  fray.  There  would  be  no 
general  war.  Mr.  Lie  at  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  did  receive  the  first  official  word 
from  Russia  calling  the  UN  action  in  Korea 
illegal  and  saying  that  the  Nationalist  China 
delegate  had  no  legal  right  to  cast  the  re- 
quired seventh  vote  at  the  Council  meeting 
Tuesday  when  the  line-up  was  seven  to  one 
for  military  sanctions. 

There  was  no  question  on  Thursday  that 
South  Korea  was  washed  up  if  no  new  factor 
was  introduced  into  the  military  situation. 
General  MacArthur  had  flown  to  Korea  for 
personal  observation.  The  invaders  were 
easily  pushing  forward  with  good  military 
organization  and  the  benefit  of  heavy  weapons 
and  well-laid  plans.  American  planes,  with 
little  tactical  practice  and  no  liaison  with  the 
disorganized  South  Koreans,  could  not  pos- 
sibly change  the  balance. 

Russia  meanwhile  was  reacting  as  expected. 
It  rejected  the  American  request  to  use  its 
good  offices  to  end  the  war  in  Korea.  It  put 
the  blame  on  the  South  Korean  government 
and  "those  who  stand  behind  them."  The 
President  was  constantly  apprised  of  the 
gloomy  developments  in  Korea.  A  token 
show  of  force  had  not  been  enough.  Another 
decision  would  have  to  be  made. 

In  that  setting  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  met  at  the  White 
House  at  5:00  p.m.  Again  Secretaries 
A<  heson  and  Johnson  and  the  Pentagon  and 
State  Department  officials  were  there.  To 


some  participants  it  seemed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  had  already  been  made  up  by  the 
reports  he  had  received  from  the  military. 
The  meeting  was  largely  conversational.  It 
pointed  toward  agreement  that  unless  ground 
troops  were  thrown  in,  Korea  was  lost. 

But  MacArthur  had  few  troops  available 
for  the  purpose  and  momentous  questions 
were  at  stake:  the  commitment  of  ground 
forces  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  which  had 
always  been  abhorrent  to  the  military,  and 
the  domestic  reaction  to  such  a  decision. 

Were  the  discussions  of  ground  troops  ade- 
quate? They  were  certainly  intensive  but 
there  were  no  war  plans  to  lay  before  the 
President  since  Korea  had  not  been  included 
in  the  orbit  of  American  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  therefore  have  any  detailed 
estimates  of  the  forces  that  would  be  needed. 
There  were  no  plans  as  to  what  to  do  if  Rus- 
sia or  Communist  China  intervened.  In  this 
moment  of  emergency  requiring  swift  dec  i- 
sion  the  concentration  was  simply  on  the 
problem  of  checking  the  North  Koreans. 

Whether  even  that  could  be  accomplished 
was  deemed  a  nip  and  tuck  affair  because  of 
the  paucity  of  available  American  troops  and 
the  tremendous  distance  from  the  United 
States  to  the  battlefields,  not  to  mention  the 
doubtful  holding  ability  of  the  South  Koreans 
in  the  interval  before  aid  could  be  mustered. 

Official  attention  was  therefore  almost  en- 
tirely restricted  to  the  first  step  of  staving  off 
the  North  Korean  push  before  it  overran  the 
entire  peninsula.  Not  to  try  was  to  fail  and 
make  a  mockery  of  brave  words.  But  there 
was  the  clanger,  too,  of  getting  bogged  down 
in  a  major  Far  Eastern  war  on  a  strategically 
unfavorable  battlefield.  No  final  decision  was 
made  at  the  White  House  conference  that 
afternoon.  State  and  Defense  officials  ad- 
journed to  the  Pentagon  to  await  word  from 
General  MacArthur  after  his  firsthand  in- 
spection of  the  battlefront. 

Into  the  early  hours  of  Friday  morning, 
June  .'50,  the  telecon  discussion  with 
Tokyo  proceeded.  General  MacArthur 
confirmed  the  extent  of  the  beating  taken  by 
ilu  South  Koreans.  He  flatly  stated  that  the 
only  way  he  could  hold  the  line  was  to  use 
American  ground  troops.  At  this  point  the 
people  at  the  Pentagon  had  no  doubt  about 
Mac  Arthur's  attitude:  he  was  recommending 
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ground  troops  to  do  the  job  of  stopping  the 
aggressor.  There  was  certainly  no  idea  that 
he  was  questioning  the  sanity  of  this  course 
for  the  particular  purpose  involved. 

Now  may  be  disclosed  the  circumstances  of 
the  final  decision  to  commit  American  ground 
troops  to  one  corner  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
At  4:00  a.m.  Secretary  Pace  telephoned  Presi- 
dent Truman,  getting  him  out  of  bed.  "Mr. 
President,  I'm  sorry  to  get  you  up  at  this 
hour,"  Mr.  Pace  began.  Mr.  Truman  swept 
aside  the  apology.  He  said,  "It's  my  responsi- 
bility to  be  ready  in  an  emergency." 

The  Army  Secretary  told  of  MacArthur's 
report.  Always  the  winds  of  doubt  must  howl 
around  the  lonely  peak  of  Presidential  re- 
sponsibility and  especially  at  four  in  the 
morning.  But  Mr.  Truman's  reaction  was 
prompt:  Go  ahead  and  send  the  troops. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  first  men  were  be- 
ing flown  into  Korea— a  tiny  force  of  two 
rifle  companies,  one  mortar  platoon  and  four 
105-millimeter  guns  from  the  24th  Division 
in  Japan.  As  to  over-all  strength  to  be  re- 
quired in  Korea,  MacArthur's  first  estimate 
was  four  divisions,  later  to  be  almost  doubled. 

V 

On  fridav,  June  30,  Secretaries  Acheson 
and  Johnson  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  gathered  again  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  to  preview  the  pro- 
gram. Again  congressional  leaders  of  both 
parties  were  called  in  and  the  President  went 
over  the  situation.  No  dissent  was  voiced. 
Thereupon  he  released  a  statement  to  the 
press. 

He  announced  authorization  for  Amer- 
ican planes  to  bomb  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  and  for  a  naval  blockade  of 
the  Korean  coast.  One  brief  sentence  at  the 
end  made  the  historic  pronouncement:  "Gen- 
eral MacArthur  has  been  authorized  to  use 
certain  supporting  ground  units."  (A  half 
year  later  those  "supporting  ground  units" 
had  grown  to  over  250,000  Americans.) 

From  the  comment  on  Capitol  Hill  it  was 
obvious  that  on  that  day  Congress  was  over- 
whelmingly behind  the  President.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  had  been  one  of  the 
few  who  had  been  saying  publicly  that  the 
President  was  usurping  his  powers.  But  the 
effect  of  the  charge  was  undermined  by  Mr. 
Tab's  statement  that  if  a  resolution  were  in- 
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troduced  asking  for  approval  of  the  use  of  our 
armed  forces  he  would  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

At  the  United  Nations  (India  by  this  time 
had  accepted  the  armed  force  resolution  but 
urged  mediation)  American  Ambassador 
Warren  Austin  soared  into  paeans  of  praise 
for  the  response  of  UN  members  to  collective 
action.  "The  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  interna- 
tional collaboration,"  he  said,  "is  resplendent 
with  the  galaxy  of  states  which  have  re- 
sponded so  quickly,  so  generously,  and  with 
such  grand  sentiments  and  nobility." 

Much  different  was  to  be  the  story  by 
Christmas  time  when  the  intervention  of 
Communist  China  roused  fears  and  dissension 
so  notably  absent  in  those  brave,  perhaps  in- 
genuous, days  of  decision. 

The  record  in  the  UN  implies  that  far 
from  being  "sucked"  into  anything,  the 
Unite  !  States  rushed  to  swing  the  UN 
into  action.  The  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Acheson  was  such  as  even 
to  imply  that  if  the  UN  had  not  existed  we 
should  have  stepped  in  to  aid  'South  Korea 
after  consultation  with  friendly  powers. 

The  record  of  those  June  days  suggests 
these  conclusions: 

It  was  President  Truman  who  made  the 
decisions.  Secretary  Acheson  duplicated  his 
spirit  of  determination  and  actively  advised 
the  course  to  be  taken.  Secretary  Johnson 
and  the  Defense  officials  did  not  take  an  initia- 
tive in  policy  determination  except  as  to  For- 
mosa. Consultation  with  Congressmen  was 
always  after  decision  was  taken.  The  gravity 
of  armed  action  in  Korea  was  appreciated. 
But  the  conferees  were  largely  thinking  of 
two  possibilities:  comparatively  minor  action 
against  North  Koreans  or  a  major  explosion, 
,iiul  they  were  betting  heavily  against  the 
latter.  The  full  cost  of  the  stern  middle  path 
—60,000  casualties  by  the  spring  of  1951,  the 
intervention  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  the 
political  and  military  frustrations,  and  the 
division  which  has  come  about— was  not 
assessed  in  advance. 

Perhaps  such  foresight  would  have  been 
altogether  impossible.  Anyhow,  at  this  writ- 
ing, the  Administration  is  sure  that  the  gain 
of  having  acted  will  surpass  the  liabilities. 
But  the  great  gamble  of  June  1950  has  not 
yet  been  called.  Did  firmness  and  courage  in 
Korea  stop  World  War  III? 


After  Hours 


The  Beater  and  the  Batter 

Henry  Dreyfuss,  who  is  an  industrial 
designer,  responsible  for  restyling  the 
telephone  among  other  things,  issued 
a  statement  the  other  day  which  all  American 
women  ought  to  hear. 

"The  American  housewife,"  he  said  at  a 
symposium  at  New  York  State  University,  "is 
a  gadget-conscious  mammal.  .  .  ." 

I  have  a  mammal  in  my  house  who  is  in- 
capable of  running  any  gadget  more  compli- 
cated than  a  powder  puff  and  who  has  a 
healthy  scorn  for  industrial  designers.  Her 
scorn  dates  back  a  few  years  to  a  stream-lined 
cake  mixer  that  her  mother-in-law  gave  her 
for  Christmas.  She  was  not  one  to  bake  cakes 
before,  but  this  gadget  seemed  to  her  a  chal- 
lenge, so  she  set  to  with  the  whirring,  buzzing, 
trembling  machine  beating  the  living  day- 
lights out  of  the  batter.  Presently,  dark 
brown  oil  began  to  drop  methodically  From 
the  beater  into  the  batter. 

My  wife  is  one  of  those  many  women  whom 
machines  dislike.  They  snap  their  belts  and 
grind  their  gears  to  spite  her.  She  stops  wrist 
watches  and  gives  vacuum  cleaners  spates  of 
hysteria.  A  broom,  on  the  other  hand  (have 
industrial  designers  done  anything  about  the 
common  broom?),  delights  her,  and  a  carpet 
sweeper  is  as  far  down  the  path  of  mechanical 
progress  as  she  goes  with  any  assuran<  e. 

Mr.  Dreyfuss,  the  practical  man,  lives,  it 
seems  to  me,  m  a  dream  world.  He  dreams  of 
women  who  love  machines.  He  dreams  of 
clean  bright  kitchens  filled  with  purring  ma- 
chines and  puiiing  mammals,  of  gleaming 
bathrooms,  and   mangles  happily  mangling 


the  laundry.  And  in  all  this  he  sees  a  great 
bright  hope  for  American  taste.  "The  house 
wife,"  he  said,  "having  learned  to  enjoy  the 
honest  design  and  clean  beauty  of  her  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  bathroom,  gradually  acquired  a 
marked  distaste  for  fringed  lampshades  and 
dropsical  sofas.  '  The  dream  is  complete— no 
more  dropsical  sofas  to  support  dropsical 
housewives. 

It's  a  brave  dream,  all  right.  Millions  of 
gadget-conscious  mammals  tenderly  polishing 
their  enamel  with  gadget  polishers.  But  it's 
not  a  woman's  dream,  I'll  bet.  It's  a  man's 
idea  of  a  woman's  dream  ...  a  professionally 
gadget-conscious  male  mammal  who  wants  to 
recreate  woman  in  his  own  intake. 

Amy  Camus 

It  has  been  several  years  now  since  the 
great  battle  of  the  Three  Speeds  (78,  45, 
and  331^  revolutions  per  minute)  dis- 
rupted the  phonograph-record  business  and 
prompted  an  investigation  by  this  column 
into  its  incomprehensible  inner  workings. 
Wondering  what  had  happened  in  the  in- 
terim, and  seeking  to  avoid  the  stereotyped 
euphoria  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  I 
recently  called  on  a  record  dealer,  asking  for 
a  confidential  summary  from  a  point  of  view 
closer  to  the  consumer's.  I  shall  call  him 
Murray,  lor  the  sake  of  his  discount  rates  and 
good  name,  lor  he  is  not  sanguine.  When  I 
first  called  him  on  the  phone  and  .iskecl  lor  an 
interview,  Murray  suggested  that  I  come  the 
in \t  day  bin  not  at  noontime— who  knows? 
there  might  be  a  customer  during  lunch  hour 
—and  that  I  bring  refreshment. 
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"For  .you,"  I  asked,  "or  for  me?" 

"For  me  when  I  start  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"and  for  you  when  I  finish.  It's  that  bad." 

Outside  Murray's  record  shop  there  is  a 
large  sign:  "Thirty  per  cent  off  on  long- 
playing  records."  Inside,  quiet  reigns.  The 
walls  are  framed  in  record  cabinets;  the  new- 
est and  shiniest  are  specially  slotted  to  hold 
the  LP  cardboard  envelopes,  whose  bright- 
colored  edges  make  a  lively  contrast  to  the 
albums  at  78,  mostly  second-hand  and  dusty, 
with  archaic  labels.  On  top  of  one  cabinet 
is  a  four-color  poster  of  Yma  Sumac,  the 
Peruvian  songstress  with  the  four-octave 
range. 

For  Murray  is  well  established.  His  digni- 
fied clientele  is  attested  to  by  a  few  semi- 
sound-proofed  booths  for  pre-purchase  listen- 
ing—and the  fact  that  he  services  his  cus- 
tomers with  a  voluminous  knowledge  of 
music  and  its  recorded  literature. 

"You  know  'She'll  be  Coming  Round  the 
Mountain  ?"  he  was  asking  a  man  in  a  Horn- 
burg  and  covert  cloth  coat  when  I  came  in. 
"Well,  it  was  stolen  from  Mozart."  He  put 
down  on  the  turntable  the  First  Harpsichord 
Concerto  in  F  Major.  Sure  enough,  the  open- 
ing bars  were  familiar. 

"Maybe  they  were  contemporaries,"  said 
the  customer. 

"Yeah,"  said  Murray,  "so  it  was  the  same 
mountain." 

Murray's  monologue,  to  be  fair,  was  peri- 
odically punctuated  by  genuine  sales.  He 
moved  around  the  store  as  time  went  on, 
answering  questions  of  his  assistants,  remov- 
ing a  pencil  from  the  hip  pocket  of  his  sag- 
ging gray  flannels  to  note  a  transaction.  Many 
of  his  remarks  were  illustrated,  as  the  an- 
nouncer says  of  the  classical  disc  jockeys  on 
the  radio,  "by  examples  from  the  recordings 
themselves."  It  was  good  music,  too.  Mur- 
ray's is  no  cut-rate  emporium,  but  lie  cuts 
rates  today. 

"So  you  want  to  know  about  the  record 
business,"  he  began.  "Maybe  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  like  a  commodity.  Customer 
wants  something,  comes  in,  tries  it  out,  buys 
it.  Well,  you're  wrong.  It  isn't  like  that  any 
more.  It's  gone  nuts." 

The  trouble  all  began,  according  to  Mur- 
ray, when  the  first  announcements  were 
made  ot  the  new  LP  process.  There 
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were  too  few  LP  records  in  the  stores  to  satis- 
fy curiosity  and  demand,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  general  reluctance  grew  to  buy  the  old 
78-rpm  records  that  might  soon  be  outdated. 
Business  slowed  down  to  a  gentle  walk. 

"Then,"  said  Murray,  "a  dealer  over  on 
Ninth  Avenue  got  a  bright  idea.  He  had  the 
most  to  lose,  being  that  far  across  town,  so 
he  made  the  announcement— with  big  ads  in 
the  papers— of  the  first  30-per-cent-off  sale. 
Right  away  his  store  was  full,  and  they  kept 
coming.  You  know,  the  first  guy  to  do  it  gets 
remembered.  Lots  of  people  fly  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  they  still  talk  about  Lind- 
bergh." 

The  rest  of  the  dealers  had  to  go  along  in 
sel  I -defense,  and  even  a  big  company  would 
begin  to  offer  further  discounts  to  dealers 
who  would  take  more  of  that  company's 
records.  Some,  trying  to  latch  on  to  per- 
manent customers  while  they  could,  passed 
on  the  saving  directly  to  the  consumer;  here 
and  there  40-per-cent-off  sales  turned  up.  I 
asked  Murray  if  this  had  happened  anywhere 
else  in  the  country. 

"New  York  is  the  only  place  where  it's 
hung  on,"  he  said.  "Actually  most  of  the 
howl  came  from  the  out-of-town  dealers,  espe- 
cially between  here  and  Chicago.  We  were 
eating  up  their  business  by  mail.  They  put 
the  heat  on,  and  after  a  while,  as  you  know, 
Columbia  took  it  to  court  under  the  Fair- 
Trade  Law.  The  judge  said,  This  has  been 
going  on  for  a  year,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you 
don't  like  it?  So  he  threw  the  case  out.  Some- 
day, though,  they  may  make  it  stick.  I 
wouldn't  mind.  You  used  to  have  a  tough 
time  getting'  into  the  record  business.  Had  to 
have  a  franchise,  get  a  definite  territory  from 
a  company,  start  them  off  with  a  good  big 
order.  As  soon  as  the  going  got  tough,  though, 
they  loosened  up.  Now  anybody  can  get  into 
the  record  business.  There  can  be  five  stores 
in  a  block,  as  far  as  they  care.  There  must  be 
hundreds  more  than  there  were  before." 

I  asked  Murray  what  records  were  selling 
well,  and  at  first  he  tried  to  make  with  a 
routine— "Now  there  was  a  customer  in  here 
three  weeks  ago;  let's  see,  what  did  he  ask 
for?"— but  on  being  pressed  he  gave  a  straight 
answer: 

"There  are  two  re<  ords  now  t  hat  sell.  Synco- 
pated Clock  and  Amy  Camus." 
"And  what,"  I  said,  "are  they?" 
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"Syncopated  Clock  was  a  Decca  record, 
used  as  theme  song  on  a  TV  show.  So  many 
people  went  after  it  that  Columbia  did  one 
too,  and  substituted  it  for  the  original  Decca 
one  on  the  show.  In  comes  the  Columbia 
salesman,  shouting..  Columbia's  got  Synco- 
pated Clock!'  I  told  him  they  should  have 
left  the  Decca  one  on  the  show  and  they 
would  have  sold  more  of  their  own  by  mis- 
take. Now  every  company  has  one." 

"And  Amy  Camus?" 

"Amy  Camus,"  he  said,  "is  Yma  Sumac 
spelled  backwards." 

Murray's  main  complaint,  however, 
was  over  the  effect  of  LP  on  the 
quality  of  recording  and  the  attitude 
of  his  customers.  His  theory  is  that  high 
fidelity  has  gone  too  far.  Most  of  his  clients, 
as  far  as  he  knows,  lack  good  enough  sound- 
equipment  to  detect  the  differences  in  quality 
they  talk  about— "and  the  reason  is  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  LP  equipment  on  the  market 
isn't  any  good  for  LP.  They  play  it  in  here, 
with  a  long  transcription  arm,  and  then  when 
they  get  home  they  wonder  why  it  jumps  the 
grooves.  And  that  stack  up  there"— he  pointed 
to  the  top  of  a  cabinet— "is  one  week's  worth 
of  defectives   A  light  week,  too." 

In  the  record  business,  unlike  the  book 
business,  the  store  is  stuck  with  everything  it 
orders— no  returns.  As  a  result,  the  dealer 
early  on  acquires  the  notion  that  the  record 
companies  are  following  their  own  lunatic 
course,  out  of  touch  with  anything  down  the 
line. 

"What  they  think  they're  doing  now," 
Murray  said,  "I'd  dearly  love  to  know.  Look 
at  the  rate  these  things  come  out.  That  shell 
there  is  nothing  but  opera,  more  opera  re- 
corded in  two  years  than  in  the  past  thirteen. 
They're  going  to  run  out  of  music  before 
long.  I  really  mean  it,  they're  going  to  run 
clean  out." 

"And  companies,"  he  said.  "Why,  there  are 
170  record  companies  making  records.  Any- 
body can  mak"  a  record.  Even  some  of  the 
stores  make  their  own  records.  Let's  say  each 
month  each  of  them  releases  one  new  record- 
ing. Your  best  regular  customer  can't  buy 
170  records  a  month.  He  turns  back  a  hand- 
ful and  says,  I'll  see  aboul  those  next  month. 
And  next  month  he's  buried  under  1 70  more. 
What  happens?   I  don't  run  a  record  shop 
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now.  I  run  a  lending  library.  Everybody 
wants  returns,  trade-ins.  One  character  came 
in  here— I'd  sold  him  about  thirty-five  LP's  in 
a  month— well,  he  came  in  one  day  with  the 
whole  stack,  all  thirty-five.  Said  he'd  heard 
them  all  now,  knew  them  pretty  well,  wanted 
some  new  ones.  I  told  him  I  had  a  1950  Ford, 
and  darn  it  all  the  Ford  Company  wouldn't 
give  me  one  of  the  1951  models,  with  all  the 
new  gadgets,  on  a  turn-in.  He  went  out  of 
here  mad." 

Murray  believes,  by  and  large,  that  LP 
records  are  not  all  they're  supposed  to  be.  A 
good  78,  like  a  British  Victor  (HMV)  ,  is  still 
far  better,  in  his  lights,  than  the  best  33%, 
and  he  has  the  records  to  prove  it.  Worst  of 
all,  the  jargon  of  high  fidelity  has  so  impressed 
the  customers  that  they  talk  nothing  else. 

"I'm  thinking,"  he  said,  "of  mounting  a 
magnifying  glass  there  on  the  counter  for  peo- 
ple to  look  at  records.  You  wouldn't  believe 
the  business  they  go  through.  Does  it  have 
any  wows,  flutters,  highs,  sizzles,  burps,  peaks, 
or  scratch?  And  then,  maybe,  at  the  end  they 
say,  'Oh,  by  the  way,  how's  the  music?'  No- 
body cares  about  quality  any  more.  WQXR 
and  WABF  and  the  stations  that  play  classical 
music,  they  probably  sell  more  records  than 
anybody,  but  they  never  play  the  old  ones. 
Some  of  these  people  have  never  even  heard 
the  good  Schnabels  or  the  Pro  Artes." 

His  parting  shot  struck  home:  "Surface 
noise!  I've  got  HMV's  with  less  noise  than 
any  LP.  So  many  people  care  so  much  about 
noise.  I  tell  them,  Why  don't  you  go  down 
to  Carnegie  Hall.  You'll  get  all  the  highs, 
lows,  and  middles,  and  no  noise— nothing  but 
some  guy  next  to  you  coughing  to  death." 

As  I  was  leaving,  another  customer  had 
come  in,  picked  up  a  catalogue,  and  pointed 
to  an  item,  asking  Murray  if  it  was  in  stock. 

It  was  Amy  Camus. 

The  Right  Idea 

It  is  almost  always  interesting  to  watch  a 
paradox  in  operation,  and  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions the  most  paradoxical  is  architec- 
ture. The  architect  is  expected  to  create  a 
four-square  reality  of  stone  and  brick  and 
glass  to  protect  man  from  the  elements,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  his 
head  in  the  clouds,  those  same  clouds  that 
might  spill  their  contents  on  his  clients.  He 
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is  expected  to  be  a  dreamer  and  a  practical 
man  in  whose  hands  a  pencil  produces  aes- 
thetic magic  which  is  also  warm,  water-tight, 
and  convenient. 

If  this  sounds  unreasonable,  you  should  see 
a  group  of  distinguished  architects  in  the 
process  of  judging  the  work  of  other  archi- 
tects. I  spent  an  afternoon  recently  at  the 
Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia  with  three  dis- 
tinguished designers  of  buildings,  of  whom 
two  are  now  deans  of  architecture  at  Yale 
(George  Howe)  and  M.I.T.  (Pietro  Bel- 
luschi)  ,  and  the  third  is  a  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  Princeton  (Jean  Labatut) .  The 
occasion  for  their  meeting  was  a  competition 
arranged  by  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  an  annual 
affair  in  which  prizes  are  given  for  the  best 
work  of  Philadelphia  architects  and  for  "in- 
vited buildings"  by  architects  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  An  "invited  building"  is  one 
which  the  A.  I.  A.  has  asked  an  architect  to 
submit  to  the  competition. 

In  all  there  must  have  been  some  seventy 
buildings  on  exhibition.  Some  were  displayed 
as  models,  some  were  shown  in  photographs 
or  renderings  along  with  plans.  "How  long  is 
the  judging  going  to  take?"  I  asked  Mr.  Theo 
B.  White,  a  gentleman  in  tweeds  and  luxuri- 
ous mustaches  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  arranged  the  exhibition. 

"Last  year  it  took  about  an  hour,"  he  said. 
"But  you  can't  tell.  This  is  a  very  distin- 
guished jury." 

It  was  also  a  very  thoughtful  and  careful 
jury.  They  started  on  their  rounds  of  the 
exhibits  at  a  little  after  two  and  they  didn't 
reach  their  final  decision  until  nearly  six.  At 
one  point  when  my  legs  got  tired,  I  went  out 
and  sat  on  a  bench  in  Rittenhouse  Square, 
which  has  a  couple  of  architectural  monstrosi- 
ties now  being  built  on  its  periphery— two 
apartment  hotels,  striped  in  the  current  vogue 
like  tremendous  seven-layer  cakes. 

There  was  considerable  argument  among 
the  jury  about  each  of  the  buildings  to  which 
they  gave  any  serious  consideration.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  them  to  narrow  their  atten- 
tion down  to  a  few,  but  they  pored  over  these 
few  at  length.  It  became  a  matter  of  finding 
the  things  that  they  didn't  like  about  the 
buildings  they  had  decided  they  did  like. 
A  matter  of  scale  here,  a  question  of  the  un- 
successful marriage  of  a  wall  and  roof  there,  a 
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clumsy  detail  in  structure,  but  most  of  all  a 
failure  of  imagination.  The  jury  was  looking 
for  originality  and  ingenuity  in  the  solution 
of  practical  problems  and  for  results  that 
were  aesthetically  pleasing. 

The  missing  element  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  jury  was  the  people  who  had  to 
live  in  the  buildings  that  were  being 
judged.  They  were  not  overlooked;  they 
just  weren't  there  and  no  amount  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  jury  could  have  created 
them.  Mr.  Howe  of  Yale  said  what  needed  to 
be  said  about  that  in  an  oblique  way  as  he 
paused  in  his  duties.  "The  trouble  with  be- 
ing a  judge  in  a  competition  like  this,'  he 
said,  "is  that  you  continually  have  to  push 
your  personal  taste  into  the  background.  I 
like  buildings  with  nice  dark  courtyards  and 
the  smell  of  damp  walls.  It  was  what  I  was 
brought  up  with.  Here  Ave  have  to  think 
not  of  what  we  like  but  what  we  think  is 
good  in  its  own  terms." 

If  there  are  any  rules  for  resolving  the 
paradox  of  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic, 
this  jury  made  no  pretense  of  knowing  them. 
None  of  them  seemed  to  think  he  had  the 
ultimate  answer;  none  of  them,  I  believe,  was 
dead  sure  his  opinion  was  the  right  one. 

The  distance  between  an  artist's  feet 
(which  are  on  the  ground)  and  his  head 
(which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  clouds)  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  most  people  think  it  is. 
I  heard  very  few  high-flown  ideas  even  hinted 
at  as  I  listened  to  the  jurors  at  work.  But 
these  men  are  at  the  top  of  their  profession. 
It  is  in  the  anterooms  of  architecture  that  you 
hear  the  dogma,  down  among  the  journey- 
men who  have  to  overlay  their  buildings  with 
a  varnish  of  fancy  doctrine  because  their  pen- 
cils lack  the  magic  of  the  real  artist. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  demonstration  that 
the  real  artist  is  distinguished  from  the 
second-rater  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  never 
tries  to  be  original.  He  has  a  problem  and 
for  him  it  has  only  one  solution,  and  he  solves 
it  in  his  own  way.  He  never  struggles  for  a 
new  idea;  he  struggles  only  to  find  the  right 
idea,  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  jury  this 
was  the  quality  for  which  they  were  search- 
ing. The  true  architect,  after  all,  is  the  one 
who  declines  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
paradox. 

— Mr.  Harper 
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Kings  and  Mice  and  Desperate  Men 

Charles  Poore 


In  Iron  Law  of  Excess  seems  to  operate 
f\  inexorably  among  the  horror-of-it-all 
/  m  novels  ol  our  peculiarly  loquacious 
day.  It  is  as  if  each  writer  in  a  censorious  and 
yet  belligerently  uncensored  school  felt  a 
grim  necessity  to  pluck  more  seared  flowers  of 
brutality  than  any  predecessor— including 
himself,  of  course— had  sedulously  bouqueted 
before.  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  ways  to  improve  on  Tolstoi 
or  Stendhal.  Melville  or  Faulkner  or  the 
saturnine  and  tormented  Dostoevski.  Indeed, 
I  suspec  t  thai  it's  really  not  much  better  than 
the  familiar  overdosages  of  sweetness  and 
light  that  lie  at  the  othei  extreme  of  unbal- 
ance. Yet  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  report 
startling  developments  as  well  as  prosy  ones, 
and  that  Kvafft-Ebing  and  Freud,  Marx  and 
Kinsey,  seem  to  be  fading  farther  into  an- 
tiquity with  each  new-  howling  variation  on 
Housman's  stimulating  query: 

And  how  am  I  to  lace  the  odds 
Of  man's  bedevilment  and  Cod's? 
I,  a  stranger  and  afraid 
In  a  world  I  never  made. 

Here,  lor  example,  is  Norman  Mailer. 
Having  written  The  Naked  and  I  he  Dead 
as  his  John  Dospassionate  farewell  to  arms, 
what  could  he  find  to  say  in  his  second  novel, 
Ins  long  and  curiously  awaited  Iiarbary  Shore 
(Rinehart,  $3)  about  the  contemporary 
landscape  as  he  sees  it  but  that  the  world  is 
still  in  one  hell  of  a  fix  and  that  there  are 
probably  bloqdcurdlingly  worse  things  com- 
ing? 


In  this  one,  a  treason  grows  in  Brooklyn. 
An  agonizingly  corrupted  child,  Monina,  pos- 
sibly symbolizing  infantile  decadence  in  a 
book  already  round-shouldered  from  a 
weight  of  symbolism,  obscenely  parodies  her 
elders— freaks,  fools,  and  derelicts  from  the 
wrecks  of  totalitarian  causes,  bawds  and  secret 
agents  and  lost  Eurydices  living  only  to 
wrangle  endlessly  in  a  seedy  Brooklyn  Heights 
rooming  house  given  over  to  stratagems  and 
spoils.  This  is  a  livid  limbo.  Or  are  they 
meant  to  seem  alive? 

Well,  the  world  Mr.  Mailer's  novel  re- 
flects may  be  the  true  world  to  his 
(  haracters.  Yet  it  doesn't  bear  a  spec- 
tacular resemblance  to  worlds  we  see  reflected 
in  this  month's  new  books  by  Carson  McCul- 
lers,  the  Duke  of  W  indsor.  Wright  Morris, 
Brooks  Atkinson,  James  Agate,  Wilmarth 
Lew  is,  F.  W.  Dupee,  Wolfgang  Langewiesche, 
Anita  Loos,  David  Hulburd,  Rene  Sedillot, 
Marguerite  Higgins,  and  William  Butler 
Yeats.  But  then,  they  aren't  all  bound  by  the 
Iron  Law  of  Excess. 

In  Barbary  Shore  Mr.  Mailer's  hero  is 
Michael  Lovett.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has 
misplaced  his  memory  and  found  a  desire  to 
write  a  novel.  The  rooming  house  seems  to 
be  just  the  place  to  find  the  sort  of  material 
that  interests  his  afflicted  soul.  Bits  of  army 
lore  and  quantities  of  dialectical  jargon  rat- 
tle around  in  his  head  as  Trotskyzophrenics 
and  Stalinoids  clash  wordily  through  the  long, 
hot  summer  nights.  Although  Michael  is  con- 
veniently not  supposed  to  remember  any- 
thing, he  might  just  possibly  be  familiar  with 
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some  of  the  material  in  Jacob  Spolansky's 
informing  new  book  on  The  Communist 
Trail  in  America  (Macmillan,  $3.50)  .  and 
at  least  the  "Death  in  Mexico"  chapter  in 
Joseph  Bornstein's  The  Politics  of  Murder 
(Sloane,  $4),  since  Trotsky's  violent  end  is 
referred  to,  more  or  less  Aesopianly  from 
time  to  time,  in  Barbary  Shore. 

Mrs.  Guinevere,  the  raffish  landlady  in  Mr. 
Mailer's  novel,  sullenly  invites  tripartisan 
seduction.  The  mysterious  roomer,  McLeod, 
has  a  pedigree  that  could  run  through  several 
recent  Communist  confessional  books.  The 
malevolent  agent,  Hollingsworth,  is  either 
a  creation  of  undersimplification  or  a  marked- 
down  Hawkshaw,  possibly,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view.  But  the  endless  third- 
degree  scenes  and  the  impalpable  revolution- 
ists' grail  that  is  handed  on  to  Michael  at  the 
end  is  merely  road-company  Koestler.  All  in 
all,  Barbary  Shore  is  as  resoundingly  bad  a 
second  novel  as  anyone  of  Mr.  Mailer's  prom- 
ise and  prominence  has  written  in  recent 
years. 

Collected  Works  of  a  Young  Genius 

Carson  McCullers'  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad 
Cafe  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $5)  comes  fairly 
close  to  representing  the  collected  works  of 
a  young  genius.  For  the  volume  also  contains 
her  three  novels:  Reflections  in  a  Golden  Eye, 
The  Heart  Is  a  Lonely  Hunter,  and  Member 
of  the  Wedding,  as  well  as  these  shorter 
stories:  Wunderkind,  The  Jockey,  Madame 
Silsusky  and  the  King  of  Finland,  The  So- 
journer, A  Domestic  Dilemma,  and  A  Tree. 
A  Rock.  A  Cloud. 

My  admiration  covers  all  her  work;  my 
critical  comment  here  is  confined  to  the  new 
novella,  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe.  It  shows, 
as  always,  Mrs.  McCullers'  wonderful  capacity 
for  exploring  the  heartbreaking  aspects  of  the 
grotesque,  the  weakness  of  the  strong,  the 
devouring  strength  of  the  weak.  The  scene  is 
a  Georgia  crossroads  settlement;  the  time, 
some  years  ago.  The  principal  characters  are 
Miss  Amelia  Evans,  a  fighting  hulk  of  .a 
woman,  grasping,  shrewd,  and  imperious; 
Marvin  Macy,  the  swaggering  crook  and  vil- 
lage Lothario  she  had  married  and  once  dis- 
carded; and  Cousin  Lymon,  a  dwarf  of  in- 
sinuating malice  who  somehow  won  Miss 
Amelia's  heart  and  then  elaborately  broke 
her  strength  and  spirit. 

The  story  is  told  as  a  legend  of  the  past,  an 
old  wives'  tale,  salty,  sad,  and  lit  with  earthy 
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and  unearthly  humor.  The  long,  slow  slope 
of  mounting  tension  before  the  fight  between 
Marvin  and  Miss  Amelia  absorbs  our  atten- 
tion until  that  fracas  becomes  the  most  im- 
portant battle  in  the  world.  And  the  great 
world  itself  shrinks  into  insignificance— a  triv- 
ial speck  compared  to  the  enormously  real 
cosmos  of  a  ramshackle  cafe  in  a  forlorn 
cotton-mill  hamlet.  For  all  the  evil,  trivial, 
destroying  mischief  in  creation  is  concentrated 
in  tiny  Cousin  Lymon.  That's  storytelling. 

There  is  an  interesting  moment  in  the 
career  of  an  uncompromising  artist  when 
popular  acclaim  supersedes  cloistered  ap- 
proval. It  happened  to  Hemingway  early;  it 
happened  to  Faulkner  late.  It  may  have  hap- 
pened to  Carson  McCullers  when,  thanks  to 
Ethel  Waters  and  Julie  Harris  and  young 
Brandon  De  Wilde,  Miss  McCullers'  Member 
of  the  Wedding  changed  from  a  fine  novel 
that  few  read  to  a  fine  play  that  thousands 
saw.  If  everyone  who  saw  the  play  will  now 
read  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cullers will  begin  to  have  something  like  the 
public  she  deserves. 

The  King  Who  Abdicated 

At  the  height  of  the  abdication  crisis  King 
Edward  VIII  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas  was  visited  in  the  course  of  one  after- 
noon by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  brought  samples  of  a  new  blue 
uniform  the  infantry  of  the  line  proposed  to 
wear  at  a  coronation  Mr.  Baldwin  was  making 
impossible;  a  newspaperman  from  India  who 
dropped  in  to  receive  a  knighthood;  a  Scots 
major  from  Balmoral  who  spoke  authorita- 
tively about  drains  and  such;  and  Lincoln 
Ellsworth,  the  polar  explorer,  who  showed 
some  interest  in  buying  the  King's  Canadian 
ranch. 

The  conversation  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  ap- 
parently turned  easily  from  ponies  to  pen- 
guins. The  King  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  were  no  human  beings  anywhere  near 
the  South  Pole. 

"Not  even  Eskimos?" 

"No  one  at  all,  Sir." 

"Then,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  if  there  are  no  peo- 
ple there  are  no  politics." 

Ellsworth  looked  startled.  "I  am  not  sure, 
Sir,  that  I  quite  understand." 

"Ah,"  the  King  went  on,  "to  think  of  a 
whole  continent  with  no  Prime  Minister,  no 
Archbishop,  no  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer 
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—not  even  a  King.  It  must  be  a 
paradise!" 

This  side  of  paradise  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Archbishop  saw  to 
it  that  there  was  a  King  closer  to 
their  heart's  desire— though  if  Wins- 
ton Churchill  had  been  Prime  Min- 
ister things  might  have  turned  out 
far  differently.  At  any  rate,  in 
A  King's  Story  (Putnam,  S4.50)  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  (helped  by  an- 
other polar  player,  Charles  J.  V. 
Murphy)  has  published  one  of  the 
few  books  of  our  time  that  you  can 
say,  with  some  confidence,  will  be 
read  for  decades  and  become  a 
source  book  for  innumerable  plays 
and  studies  and  so  on. 

Ironically  enough,  though,  it  is  in 
itself  already  a  part  of  ancient  his- 
tory. The  Empire  that  King  Ed- 
ward's abdication  rocked  has  lost  its 
Indian  rocker  without  his  let  or  hin- 
drance, as  British  passports  say,  and 
the  sun  has  been  known  to  set  on 
other  spots  that  once  wore  Union 
facks.  The  drill  of  destiny  and  duty 
that  made  up  the  education  of  a 
prince  so  meticulously  and  enter- 
tainingly described  in  these  pages 
will  have  to  be  changed  somewhat 
for  young  Prince  Charles,  long  be- 
fore he  goes  to  Wales  and  learns  to 
say,  "Ich  Dien." 

The  play  of  wit  and  gravity  may 
be  ghostly  but  it  sounds  kingly.  The 
book  is  intensely  readable  in  every 
chapter  and  every  line,  presenting 
the  most  unusual  vicarious  experi- 
ence of  its  kind  that  has  been  offered 
since  the  historical  novel  was  in- 
vented in  a  fit  of  swords  and  poses. 
And  does  anyone  doubt  that  this 
book  is  bound  for  the  historical- 
novel  mills  of  tomorrow? 

1  looked  up  Ferdinand  Kuhn's 
classic  analysis,  "Britain— A  Story  of 
Old  Age,"  in  a  book  called  We  Saw 
It  Happen  published  thirteen  years 
ago  by  Simon  &  Schuster,  to  see  how 
the  King's  business,  which  was  caus- 
ing a  Ma<  Arthurian  wave  of  talk  in 
America,  had  struck  the  English  at 
the  time,  and  came  upon  this: 

"It  was  a  fantastic  experience  to 
work  here  in  London  in  October 
and  November  of  1936,  to  know  of 
the  crisis  which  was  developing,  and 
to  find  the  British  people  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  business  except  for 
gossip  which  came  to  them  indi- 
rectly from  abroad." 

And  then  I  read  on  in  A  King's 


A  performance  of  which  probably 
no  other  living  man  is  capable." 

— Joseph  if  ood  Krutch,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

£i  GEORGE 

OANTAYANA 

Dominations 
and  powers 

Reflections  on  Liberty, 
!  Society  and  Government 

One  would  have  to  go  back  to  Plato's  Republic  or  to  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
to  find  an  achievement  comparable  to  this  great  discourse  on  politics. 
Santayana's  penetrating  views  on  the  problems  that  confront  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  futures  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  world  leaders, 
provide  perhaps  the  most  profound  analysis  yet  made  of  today's  ills. 

bookseller  $4.50 
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Announcing  the  first  volume  in  the  Great  Letters  Series  of 
FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  YOUNG 


The  Letters  of 
John  Keats 

.    .■      LIONEL  TRILLING 
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Fabled  Shore 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  Portugal 

by  ROSE  MA  CA  ULA  Y 

"Travel  writing  at  its  finest-observ- 
ant, zestful,  informed  by  vast  learn- 
ing and  set  down  con  amove."  —  The 
Atlantic  Illustrated  $4.00 

Men  and  Gods 

by  REX  WARNER 

In  this  beautiful  volume,  an  out- 
standing scholar  retells  32  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  using  Ovid  as  his 
text.  Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Corsellis 

$3.00 


Classics  and  Commercials 

A  Literary  Chronicle  of  the  Forties 

by  EDMUND  WILSON 

"Made  up  entirely  of  pieces  written 
over  the  past  ten  years.  No  U.S. 
critic  now  writing  could  gather  so 
rich  a  harvest. "-Time  $5.00 

The  Georgian  Literary  Scene 
by  FRANK  SWINNERTON 

Already  a  classic  in  its  field,  this 
intimate  study  of  modern  English 
literature  is  filled  with  shrewd  judg- 
ment and  lively  anecdote.  Illustrated 
ivith  9  Jo  Davidson  busts.  $4.00 
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Two  new  books 


E_to  readers  of  ^  


Harper's  Magazi ne 


WOLFGANG  | 
I  LANGEWIESCHE'S  1 

|  A  FLIER'S  WORLD  j 

=?■  With  a  foreword  by  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  ^ 


•  If  you  have  read  Wolfgang 
Langewiesche's  brilliant  ar- 
ticles in  Harper's,  you  know 
that  in  addition  to  being  a 
world-renowned  test  pilot,  he 
possesses  the  extraordinary 
gift  of  making  you  live  his 
subject.  You  will  experience 
through  his  words  the  very 
feel  of  flying. 

In  his  newest  book  he  ex- 
plains the  world  of  aviation 
—  winds,  weather,  the  basic 
laws  of  flight  —  with  a  vivid- 
ness that  will  make  the  most 
earthbound  reader  air-borne. 

$3.75 


.After 

the 

Lost  | 
Generation 


by  JOHN  W.  ALDRIDGE 

John  W.  Aldridge's  critical  es- 
says in  Harper's  have  won  him 
recognition  as  one  of  the  first  im- 
portant literary  critics  to  gradu- 
ate from  World  War  II. 

He  here  considers  the  outstand- 
ing writers  whose  experience  of 
war  and  peace  is  like  his  own,  and 
how  they  compare  and  contrast 
with  the  "giants"  of  the  lost  gen- 
eration. "First  extensive  explora- 
tion I  have  seen  of  the  work  of 
Mailer,  Lowry,  Bourjaily,  Miller, 
Capote,  Vidal,  Buechner,  Bowles, 
Hayes,  Burns,  Irwin  Shaw." 
— Charles  Poore,  Harper's  $3.75 


At  all  bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY.  Inc. 
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Story  from  the  point  where  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  blandly  observes: 
"This  was  not  for  want  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  editors,  who  were 
well  aware  of  what  was  being 
printed  by  their  American  rivals. 
What  had  stayed  their  hands  was 
Fleet  Street's  long-standing  reticence 
where  the  privacy  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily is  concerned."  Well,  that  reti- 
cence is  certainly  exploded  with  the 
publication  of  A  King's  Story. 

The  Grain  of  Ordinary  Life 

Wright  Morris'  Man  and  Boy 
(Knopf,  $2.75) ,  is  an  undeceptively 
simple  story  of  a  Caspar  Milquetoast 
whose  son  was  a  hero  and  whose  wife 
is  a  birdwoman,  a  clubwoman,  a 
woman  of  majestic  irrelevancies  and 
violent  faith.  There  is  no  plot  to 
the  tale  except  the  plot  of  life  itself 
which  ensnares  and  bemuses  the 
Caspar  Milquetoasts  of  the  world. 
But  the  main  action  of  the  story 
takes  place  on  the  day  that  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  Ormsby— that  is  the  appropriate 
sequence  of  their  designations— go 
from  their  home  in  Bel  Air,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
where  Mrs.  Ormsby  —  Mother  —  will 
ceremoniously  preside  over  the 
naming  of  the  USS  Ormsby  in  mem- 
ory of  their  son. 

The  lost  years  catch  up  with  Mr. 
Ormsby  on  that  day.  He  thinks  of 
his  son's  questing  childhood  and 
shows  his  own  cheerful  fortitude 
and  talks  to  a  young  soldier  on  the 
train  who  might  have  been  his  son 
and  remembers  to  empty  the  pan 
under  the  icebox  and  considers  Mrs. 
Dinardo,  a  tremendous  friend  of 
Mother  who  goes  along  as  a  sort 
of  barbaric  destroyer  escort.  The 
writing  is  always  in  the  grain  of 
ordinary  life,  and  it  shows  how  ex- 
traordinary that  grain  can  be  when 
it  is  examined  by  a  wise  and  humor- 
ous creative  eye. 

Semi-Public  Journals 

Once  Around  the  Sun  by  Brooks 
Atkinson  (Harcourt,  $4)  is  "the 
chronicle  of  a  single  year  in  America, 
as  lived  by  one  American"  and  that 
American  is  one  of  the  most  tolerant, 
witty,  and  observant  Yankee  stylists 
who  have  come  out  of  Massachusetts 
since  Thoreau.  The  main  hobbies 
that  have  interested  Mr.  Atkinson, 
this  day-by-day  diary  shows,  are  such 
things  as  having  served  as  a  war 


correspondent  in  China  and  Russia, 
winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  writing 
about  the  theater  for  the  New  York 
Times.  But  the  serious  business  of 
his  life  is  observing  the  world  from 
a  Manhattan  apartment  facing  the 
Palisades,  coping  with  nature  on  his 
Catskill  farm,  and  coping  with  John 
Kieran's  knowledge  of  almost  all 
sublunary  things,  bar  one— "John 
and  I  have  agreed  not  to  discuss 
politics  for  a  very  practical  reason: 
I  am  invariably  right,  but  he  in- 
variably wins  the  argument."  Won- 
derful reading,  all  the  way. 

Another  dramatic  critic,  the  late 
James  Agate  of  London,  kept  a  pub- 
lic journal  for  fifteen  years  and  pub- 
lished Agate  lines  of  Ego  from  time 
to  time.  His  Later  Ego  (Crown,  $4) , 
with  a  brilliant  introduction  by 
my  penultimate  predecessor  here, 
Jacques  Barzun,  covers  the  last  two 
years  of  his  daily  jottings,  predomi- 
nantly theatrical,  always  entertain- 
ing, and  resolutely  worldly. 

Horace  Walpole,  Heating 

The  most  urbane  modern  book- 
man of  his  day  is  Wilmarth  Lewis, 
and  he  properly  belongs  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  with  his  friend  Horace 
Walpole  who  is  a  permanent,  if 
posthumous  guest  at  Farmington, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Lewis  maintains 
him  in  such  lavish  style  that  the 
spirit  of  Horace  Walpole  must  be 
politely  surprised  to  see  how  much 
of  his  own  Strawberry  Hill  is  pre- 
served in  nutmeg.  At  Yale,  the  in- 
dustrial installations  of  New  Haven 
now  boast  among  their  busiest  "The 
Walpole  Factory"  in  the  University 
Library,  processing  the  Walpole  cor- 
respondence. 

In  Collector's  Progress  (Knopf, 
$5) ,  Mr.  Lewis  has  written  a  suave 
and  entertaining  record  of  his  forays 
and  campaigns  in  the  Walpoleonic 
Wars.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a 
collector  and  a  connoisseur  out  of 
everyone  who  reads  it.  (Is  that  a 
blessing?  Not,  says  Mr.  Lewis  firmly, 
if  it  leads  you  to  covet  the  works  and 
possessions  of  Horace  Walpole.)  In 
twenty-six  years  Mr.  Lewis  has  ac- 
quired a  title— not  necessarily  a  vol- 
ume, of  course— from  Walpole's 
library  on  the  average  of  one  every 
four  and  a  half  days.  Letters  turn 
up  at  the  rate  of  one  every  fortnight: 
of  the  7,000  letters  to  and  from  Wal- 
pole probably  in  existence  he  now 
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has  found  about  6,000— sometimes  in 
British  country-house  treasure  troves, 
whose  discovery  by  Lewis  and  his 
clerks  compares  favorably  with  the 
unearthing  of  the  Boswell  cache  that 
unexpectedly  justified  playing  cro- 
quet at  Malahide  Castle. 

A  lady  once  told  Mr.  Lewis  she 
knew  all  about  Walpole's  letters  to 
Lady  Mary  Churchill.  This  he 
wanted  to  hear.  They  belonged,  she 
went  on,  "to  my  Uncle  George  in 
Dorset." 

"And  your  Uncle  George?" 

"My  Uncle  George,"  she  said, 
"went  mad  one  day  and,  screaming 
with  laughter,  threw  all  the  letters, 
one  by  one,  into  the  fire." 

A  novel  argument  in  favor  of 
central  heating.  Though  even  that 
wouldn't  persuade  all  Georges,  prob- 
ably, that  "to  collect  seriously  is  to 
store  up  civilization." 

Pasadena,  Korea,  Miscellany 

It  Happened  in  Pasadena  (Mac- 
millan,  $2.50)  by  David  Hulburd, 
who  founded  Time  magazine's  sys- 
tem of  news  bureaus,  is  a  dramatic 
story  of  a  tournament  without  roses. 
If  you  have  a  child  in  school,  if  you 
are  interested  in  education  in  a  free 
society,  untarnished  by  totalitarian 
ends  or  means,  you  will  want  to  read 
it.  This  is  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened when  Willard  Goslin,  who 
was  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators 
(and  had  served  on  national  educa- 
tional committees  with  President 
Conant  of  Harvard,  an  endorser  of 
this  book)  ,  ran  into  opposition  to 
his  program. 

What  was  his  program?  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words:  "Freedom 
and  democracy  as  we  know  them 
exist  only  on  this  continent  at  the 
present  time.  If  we  are  to  retain 
freedom  and  democracy  and  make 
it  possible  for  other  peoples  to  bene- 
fit from  them,  the  American  people 
must  prove  to  believe  deeply  enough 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
in  the  basic  American  ideals  of  free 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  free 
press,  and  public  education  to  meet 
successfully  the  conflict  of  ideologies 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
world." 

ONE  scene  of  that  fight  which  is 
not  only  taking  place  in  the 
world  but  also  for  the  world  is  pene- 
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FULTON  J.  SHEEN'S 

new  book 

Three  To  Get  Married 

An  inspiring  guide  to  love  and  marriage  by  the 
author  of  PEACE  OF  SOUL.  Monsignor  Sheen's  frank 
and  brilliant  analysis  of  the  tensions  of  modern  marriage 
and  the  mysteries  of  love  will  bring  new  hope,  new  understand- 
ing and  confidence  to  married  couples  of  all  ages  and  all 
faiths.  $3.00 


Royal  entertainment 

We  Bmy mores  \ 

by  LIONEL  BARRYMORE 

as  told  to  CAMERON  SHIPP 


Warm,  urbane,  witty  —  with  a  wonderful  Barrymore  anec- 
dote on  every  page  —  We  Barrymores  is  rich  and  entertain- 
ing biography;  a  full,  fascinating  history  of  three  generations 
of  the  American  theater.  Illustrated.  $3.50 


MODERN  POETRY 


•  American  and  British 

Edited  by  KIMON  FRIAR  and  JOHN  MALCOLM  BRINNIN.  "It  is  the 

best  anthology  of  modern  verse  in  English;  the  critical  notes  will 
be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  to  all  readers,  and  will  thus  make 
modern  poetry  less  strange  to  the  public  at  large." 

— Allen  Tate.  $4.00 


HORNS  FOR  THE  DEVIL 


By  LOUIS  MALLEY.  The  setting:  New  York  City.  The  time:  now. 
The  actors:  the  faceless  big  shots,  the  gunmen  and  thugs,  the 
anonymous  hirelings  and  victims  of  "The  Organization"  who,  in  this 
powerful,  searing  novel,  are  turned  into  men  and  women  whom 
you'll  care  about,  hate,  pity,  even  love.  $3.00 
At  all  bookstores 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  INC.,  35  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


HOW  GOOD  IS  YOUR  SCHOOL? 

A  Handbook  to  Help  Parents 

by  WILBUR  A.  YAUCH,  Author  of  "Improving  Human  Relations  in 
School  Administration" 

"Parents  who  are  concerned  about  their  children's  schooling  but  lack  the  basis  for  a 
critical  evaluation  of  it  will  profit  by  (this)  short  but  pointed  new  book." — New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Here  are  practical  suggestions  for  judging  and  improving  the  calibre 
of  education  in  your  community,  based  on  the  best  current  educational  practices. 

$2.75  at  your  bookstore  or  from 

49  E.  23rd  St.  HARPER   &    BROTHERS    New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Read  These  3  Books! 


COLLISION  OF 
EAST  AND  WEST 
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by  Herrymon  Maurer 
Introduction  by  Hu  Shih 

A  clear,  thorough  account 
of  the  impact  of  Western 
culture  on  the  peoples  of 
the  East.  Beautifully  writ- 
ten by  a  former  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Nanking,  the  book  tells 
what  Eastern  peoples  believe  in,  what  they 
want  from  life  and  how  they  seek  to  get  it. 
The  picture  of  the  failure  of  East  and  West 
to  understand  each  other  is  well  drawn  and 
the  tragic  consequences  ending  in  Korea 


well  told. 


$4.50 


THE 


CHINA  STORY 

by  Freda  Utley 

The  first  full-length  back- 
ground report  on  the 
foreign  policy  split  be- 
hind MacArthur's  ouster. 
Freda  Utley,  a  seasoned 
reporter,  tells  the  bald 
truth  about  the  withhold- 
ing of  aid  from  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press  and  of  advisers  like 
Owen  Lattimore,  the  Marshall  Mission, 
the  Amerasia  case,  the  Tydings  investiga- 
tion and  the  suppressed  Wedemeyer  report. 
This  is  your  way  to  find  out  how  we  lost 
400,000,000  allies.  $3.50 

11  YEARS 
IN  SOVIET 
PRISON  CAMPS 

by  Elinor  Lipper 

"Years  ago  the  first  of 
these  books  came  out  .  .  . 
and  few  would  believe 
them,  least  of  all  the 
*3  so  American  liberal.  Soviet 
*  forced  labor  was  some- 

thing invented  by  Hearst  .  .  .  But  now  Eli- 
nor Lipper's  powerful  and  moving  account 
of  her  eleven  years  in  Siberia  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  understand  the  real  horror 
of  the  Soviet  system.  She  is  an  expert  and 
dispassionate  reporter." 

— Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Post 

"The  tragic,  whispered  experiences  of  men 
and  women  prisoners  . . .  read  like  power- 
ful short  stories." 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

At  Your  Booktlore,  or  Write  To: 

HENRY  REGNERY 
COMPANY 

20  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  II). 
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tratingly  reported  in  Marguerite 
Higgins'  War  in  Korea  (Doubleday, 
12.75) ,  the  story  of  her  adventures 
as  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune  cor- 
respondent in  the  earliest  and  the 
toughest  days.  Her  book  is  the  first 
of  the  firsthand  reports  from  Korea, 
and  it  will  remain  one  of  the  best, 
for  Maggie  goes  after  a  story  through 
hell  and  cold  water.  The  sounding 
brass  cannot  stop  her  in  the  swift 
completion  of  her  appointed  rounds. 

All  the  conflicts  that  have  shaken 
creation  fall  into  pattern  and  pro- 
portion when  you  take  up  Rene 
Sedillot's  The  History  of  the  World 
in  Three  Hundred  Pages  (Harcourt, 
$2.95)  .  Which  is  small  comfort  to 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  be- 
deviled by  the  high  cost  of  keeping 
Stalin  from  giving  the  Czechoslo- 
vakia treatment  to  the  continents 
right  now.  Or  to  one  in  a  foxhole 
in  Korea.  Yet  M.  Sedillot's  brisk 
panorama  gives  you  a  fine  sense  of 
the  relationships  between  ages  and 
ideas.  And  if  you  object  that  300 
pages  is  too  modest  a  budget  for  the 
work  in  hand,  why  remember  that 
the  whole  thing  has  also  been 
summed  up  in  a  sentence:  "Man  was 
born,  he  suffered,  and  he  died." 

In  giving  clarity  to  a  complicated 
subject  few  contemporary  writers 
can  top  Wolfgang  Langewiesche, 
whose  A  Flier's  World  (McGraw- 
Hill,  $3.50)  is  not  only  as  exciting 
as  flying  an  airplane  but  as  inform- 
ing as  really  knowing  what  you're 
doing  when  you  are  chauffcuring  the 
darned  thing.  And  the  majority  of 
fliers  don't  truly  know  thai. 

Believe  it  or  not.  But  it's  w  ise  r, 
and  a  lot  more  fun,  to  believe  Mr. 
Langewiesche,  who  somehow  man- 
ages to  put  the  unutterable  into 
words  on  page  after  page.  He  makes 
you  feel  at  home  in  the  heavens,  and, 
as  you  fly,  he  shows  you  an  earth 
you  have  never  seen  so  clearly  before. 

All  Kinds  of  Worlds 

A  couple  rainy  weekends  when  I 
couldn't  get  out  and  interfere  con- 
veniently with  the  laws  of  nature 
in  the  garden  1  spent  in  reading  an 
oddly  balanced  lot  of  books.  They 
didn't  exactly  fit  together,  but  they 
reminded  me,  insistently  enough, 
that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  worlds  to 
make  an  American  people.  One  of 
the  books  was  Mr.  Langewiesche's 
atlas  to  the  high  air. 


Another  was  F.  W.  Dupee's  fine 
biography,  Henry  James  (Sloane, 
$4)  ,in  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
Series— a  skillful  assembling  and 
blending  of  all  the  mountains  o] 
material  about  James.  Now  there 
may  be  few  new  things  to  say  on 
the  subject,  but  Mr.  Dupee's  mas- 
terly job  shows  that  they  needed  to 
be  put  into  a  form  where  they  could 
be  reached— and  read. 

Another  book  was  Anita  Loos' 
A  Mouse  Is  Born  (Doubleday, 
$2.50),  which  will. never  attain  the 
classic  status  of  her  Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes— probably  because  it  seems 
to  try  to  do  that  a  little  too  insist- 
ently. This  one  is  the  autobiography 
of  a  glamorously  glanded  movie  star., 
written  in  a  style  of  zealous  illiteracy 
while  she  is  expecting  her  first  baby 
and  fourth  or  fifth  divorce.  It's 
funny  in  spots.  But  the  spots  don't 
make  enough  of  a  polka. 

Finally  I  turned  to  the  words  of 
an  Irishman  who  lived  much  of  his 
life  in  England,  who  is  beloved  in 
America— The  Collected  Poems  of 
W.  B.  Yeats  (Macmillan,  $5) -who 
was,  and  who  still  is,  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  modern  world. 

Wherever  men  can  understand  the 
Irish  they  tan  understand  his  mysti- 
cal poems.  Wherever  men  can  un- 
derstand English  they  can  under- 
stand his  lyrics,  early  and  late. 
Wherever  men  can  understand  any- 
thing they  can  understand  his  epi- 
taph for  the  great  master  of  English 
who  was  buried  at  St.  Patrick's: 

Swift  lias  sailed  into  liis  rest 
Savage  indignation  there 
Cannot  lacerate  his  breast. 
Imitate  him  il  you  dare, 
Wbrldrbesotted  traveler;  lie 
Served  human  liberty. 

BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

FICTION 

Rain  on  the  W if  id,  by  Walter 
Mac  ken. 

There  is  a  freshness  about  this  novel 
as  invigorating  as  the  first  breath 
of  sea  air  alter  a  long  spell  of  inland 
living.  The  people  in  it  ate  poor 
fishermen  and  their  families  on  Gal- 
way  Bay  and  Connemara  on  lie- 
land's  west  coasl  (the  editors  would 
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have  done  the  reader  a  great  service 
if  they  had  tucked  a  map  in  some- 
where) .  But  there  is  nothing  poor 
about  the  goodness  and— when  they 
[are  roused— the  righteous  anger  of 
these  resourceful  people.  There  are 
one  or  two  villains  in  the  piece,  but 
the  real  enemy,  loved  and  hated,  is 
the  sea.  There  is  tragedy  in  the 
book,  and  dreadful  struggles  of  men 
with  the  sea  and  with  themselves, 
but  there  is  such  fun,  such  kindness, 
gaiety,  beauty,  and  story  that  it  is 
something  to  savor  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  written  by  an  Irishman  who  is 
also  a  dramatist  and  actor,  and  every 
exciting  line  of  his  writing  shows  it. 

Macmillan,  $3 

Each  Man's  Son,  by  Hugh  MacLen- 
nan. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  beauti- 
ful and  rugged  country  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  Most  of  the  men  who 
[live  there  are  either  fishermen  or 
iminers,  and  most  of  them  are  still 
close  to  their  Scottish  ancestry.  But 
tli is  book  is  a  novel  about  the  doctor 
who  took  care  of  the  people.  He  was 
a  Scotchman,  too,  a  classical  scholar, 
la  remarkable  surgeon  (the  parts 
which  describe  the  doctor's  (are  of 
his  patients  are  some  of  the  best  in 
the  book)  ,  and  he  loved  his  wife, 
Margaret,  deeply.  His  great  sorrow, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  was  that  after 
many  years  of  marriage  there  were 
still  no  children  to  make  the  good 
life  worthwhile.  This  then  is  the 
story  of  his  devotion  to  another 
man's  son,  a  devotion  especially  sig- 
nifii  ani  and  compelling— to  the  point 
ol  spiritual  conflict— because  the  doc- 
tor in  his  youth  had  felt  rejected  by 
both  bis  parents.  It  sounds  elabo- 
rate, but  in  a  sensitively  written 
story  of  earthy  and  even  rdisterous 
people  living  in  a  country  whose 
magic  lights  up  the  pages,  it  all 
serins  credible,  even  the  violently 
sin  pi  ising  finish.  B)  the  author  of 
Two  Solitudes  and  The  Precipice. 

Little,  Brown,  $3 

The  Proper  Gods,  by  Virginia  Soren- 
son. 

A  story  of  two  conflicting  cultures, 
one  tire  formal,  ritualistic,  very  re- 
ligious culture  of  the  Yatpii  Indians 
in  Mexico,  the  other  the  easy-going 
way  of  life  that  one  of  them  had 
learned  in  early  days  in  exile  in  the 
United  States  and  in  later  service  in 


the  U.S.  Army.  It  is  a  sensitive,  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  triumph  of  love 
and  self-discipline  in  one  man's 
spirit,  and  though  the  reader  feels 
that  the  Yaqui  fight  against  "civiliza- 
tion" will  in  the  long  run  be  a  losing 
one  (and  novel-wise  one  could  do 
with  a  little  less  of  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  ritual)  ,  this  well-written 
story  is  convincing  and  beautifully 
revealing  of  a  little-known  way  of 
life.  Harcourt,  Brace,  $3 

NON-FICTION 

Thirty  Years  With  G.B.S.,  by 
Blanche  Patch. 

It  is  good  to  have  these  footnotes  on 
Shaw  by  the  forthright  and  far  from 
hero-worshipping  woman  who  was 
his  secretary  for  thirty  years.  Her 
non-interpretive  and  very  efficient 
mind  is  probably  the  only  kind  he 
could  have  tolerated  so  long  in  such 
a  position.  The  book  is  interesting 
and  revealing  in  a  prosy  kind  of 
way,  and  better  to  read  in  fits  and 
starts,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, than  for  any  sustained  literary 
enjoyment,  for  it  lacks  style  alto- 
gether. One  finds  oneself  jumping 
years  back  and  years  ahead  in  the 
middle  of  anecdotes,  or  jumping 
from  a  description  of  Nehru's  visit 
to  Shaw  to  a  brief  essay  on  John 
Haigh,  a  famous  murderer  whom 
Miss  Patch  knew  slightly.  But  from 
the  hodgepodge  one  does  get  side- 
lights on  how  Shaw  worked  (com- 
posing in  his  own  clear  Pitman 
shorthand  which  Miss  Patch  then 
transcribed)  and  how  the  Shavian 
household  functioned.  It  is  good  if 
disorganized  reporting. 

Dodd,  Mead,  $3 

We  Barrymores,  by  Lionel  Barry- 
more  as  told  to  Cameron  Shipp. 
This  manifold  biography  carries  as 
a  description  on  the  jacket,  "The 
life  storv.  ol  a  fabulous  member  ol  a 
fabulous  family,"  so  that  one  is  pre- 
pared, after  seeing  it,  lot  the  fact 
that  though  it  deals  necessarily  with 
the  stories  of  Ethel  and  John  and 
somewhat  with  the  lives  of  their 
dramatically  distinguished  forebears, 
the  Drews  and  Rankins,  it  is  pri- 
marily about  Lionel  and  entirely 
from  his  point  of  view.  It  is  a  good 
point  of  view  and  Cameron  Skip]), 
who  with  IJillie  Burke  wrote  With 
a  feather  on  My  Nose,  has  done  an 


Science  and . . . 


TUB  GROWTH  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS 

by  W.  P.  D.  Wight  man 

A  luminous  introduction  to 
scientific  thought  from  Thales 
to  the  20th  century  by  a  dis- 
tinguished British  authority. 
A  fascinating  treatment,  which 
shows,  among  other  things, 
how  a  law  like  gravitation  can 
he  true  in  1687  and  only  very 
nearly  true  in  1948.  I  litis.,  $5. 

SCIENCE  AND 
COMMON  SENSE 

by  James  B.  Conattt 

"A  brilliantly  successful  at- 
tempt to  present  the  achieve- 
ment and  the  promise  of  mod- 
ern science  to  the  general 
reader. "-N.Y.  Times.  $4.00 

JOSIAH 

WILLAHD  GIBBS 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A 

GREAT  MIND 

by  Lyitde  P.  Wheeler 

"Modest  .  .  .  happy  .  .  .  author- 
itative .  .  .  nicely  in  tune  with 
Willard  Gibbs'  own  spirit  and 
lifc.  "-/V.y.  Herald  Tribune. 

$4.00 


Politics 


SOCIALISM 

Revised  Edition 

by  Lndwig  Von  Mises 

A  reissue  of  a  famous  earlier 
volume  by  the  author  of  Hu- 
man  Action.  A  new  section 
"Planned  Chaos"  has  been 
added  to  the  original  book 
which  is  as  fresh  and  pertinent 
today  as  when  it  was  written.  $5. 

THE  NEW 
SOVIET  EMPIRE 

by  David  J.  Dallin 

"A  valuable  study  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  and  foreign 
policy  of  post-war  Russia."— 
Saturday   Review.  $3.75 


at  your  bookstore 

YALE  IINIVKKSITY  PRESS 

New  Haven  7,  Conn. 
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A 

KING'S 
STORY 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  WINDSOR 

"I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  to  be 
the  most  popular  autobiography  of 
the  mid-century." 

—Edward  Weeks,  The  Atlantic 

448  pages,  plus  64  pages  of 
illustrations  and  two-color  map 
end-papers. 

$4.50  at  all  bookstores 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16 


UNUSUAL 
LITERARY 
ITEMS 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  2  5  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts,  Poetry.    Catalogue  on  request. 

AGNB8  M.  REKTE, 

Dept.  B.  Franklin.  O. 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free.    Tbdth  Sbbkbb  Co.. 

38  Park  Row.  Nnw  York  8.  N.  Y. 


SELL  YOUR  LITERARY  SERVICES 

through  this  effective  department  which  reaches  a  highly 
interested  audience  active  in  the  writing  field.  Rates  for 
%  in.  space:  $24.50;  $2:i.28  for  each  of  six  times;  or 
$22.05  for  each  of  twelve  times.    One  inch  pro  lata. 

Hakpeu's  Magazine, 

49. East  33*3  St.,  New  York  Hi.  N.  Y. 


CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issne  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  6offt  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  four  weeks  for  effect- 
ing this  change.   Address  all  correspondence  to: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  East  33rd  St.        New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


excellent  job  of  organizing  and  tell- 
ing. It  is  very  readable  and  provides 
some  surprising  incidental  informa- 
tion about  the  careers  of  these  pub- 
lic characters.  Something  which  I 
find  particularly  surprising  and 
hard  to  believe  is  that  both  John 
and  Lionel  seem  always  to  have  felt 
that  they  were  not  really  actors  and 
to  have  taken  to  the  stage  finally 
almost  as  a  reluctant  duty,  princes 
malgre  eux.  Not  so  Ethel.  It  is 
lively  reading  and  for  all  readers 
over  thirty-five  nostalgic  as  well. 

Appleton,  $3.50 

Mary  Garden's  Story,  by  Mary  Gar- 
den and  Louis  Biancolli. 
This  is  an  autobiography  of  another 
color  altogether.  Unlike  the  Barry- 
more  brothers,  there  was  never  any 
question  in  Mary  Garden's  mind 
about  her  career.  In  this  astonish- 
ingly frank  and,  by  usual  standards, 
naive  story  of  the  young  Scotch  girl 
who  took  over  the  opera  in  three 
countries  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  she  tells  all,  or  nearly  all, 
and  a  glamorous  and  yet  strangely 
cold  story  it  is.  The  story  of  her 
career  is  satisfying,  beginning  with 
her  remarkable  first  appearance, 
without  a  single  rehearsal,  in 
"Louise"  at  the  Opera  Comique 
whic  h  took  Paris  by  storm,  and,  as 
she  says,  started  her  career  at  the 
top.  And  she  stayed  there  always. 
Her  personal  life  was  as  sensational, 
and  her  conquests  were  legion— as 
she  tells  us.  But  apparently  her  pas 
sion  was  spent  upon  the  stage. 

1  repeal.  1  never  missed  them,  any 
of  them.  I  had  other  things  in  tn\ 
life,  my  work,  my  hooks.  I  liked 
all  those  men  for  their  companion- 
ship. That  was  all,  really.  Nobody 
ever  look  me  from  my  work,  not  a 
man  who  lived.  That  was  my  life 
and  my  passion,  my  work.  That's 
what  I  really  lived  with.  .  .  .  I'm 
very  sorry  if  I  made  any  of  these 
men  suffer.  I  didn't  ask  to  make 
them  suffer.  II  they  hroke  down 
and  whined  and  whimpered,  they 
had  only  themselves  to  blame. 
There  never  was  anything  in  the 
world  to  take  the  place  of  my  work 
—nothing  and  nobody.  That's  how 
I  was.  I'm  a  very  proud  woman, 
and  I  never  could  and  never  wanted 
to  change  myself,  certainly  not  for 
the  love  of  any  man. 

That  is  all,  really.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  the  book  which  includes, 
however,  many  dramatic  stories  of 


the  stage,  all  the  dates,  and  many! 
pictures  of  Miss  Garden  in  her  rolesl 
Simon  k  Schuster,  S3. 71 

Parole  Chief,  by  David  Dressier. 
"We   were   banging   away   at  the! 
proposition  that  parole  had  to  pro! 
tect  the  public  as  well  as  help  tha 
individual  parolee."  .  .  .  "As  parole! 
developed  in  N.  Y.  State  I  was  morel 
or  less  tagged  by  police,  press,  and! 
public  as  a  person  who  emphasized! 
the  importance  of  the  law-enforce-l 
merit  function   in   parole."  These! 
two  statements  by  the  former  exec- 
utive director  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Parole,  taken  at  random! 
from  his  book,  indicate  the  philoso-j 
phy  that  lies  behind  both  the  maril 
and  his  book.  They  don't  give  any! 
of  the  humor  and  lively  excitement! 
of  this  autobiographical  account  of 
an  honest  man's  seventeen  years  of] 
experience  in  a  state  job.  His  stories! 
of  parolees  and  their  relation  to  so-j 
ciety  and  the  odd  ways  it  was  some-l 
times  necessary  to  check  on  them! 
are  written  in  a  racy,  economical! 
style  that  adds  to  their  poignancy.] 
("Employees  [of  the  parole  board] ! 
tended  to  be  all  cop  or  all  sop."  One 
chapter    is    headed    "Parolees  Are 
Lovely  Lovers.")   A  book  to  be  read 
il  you  want  worthwhile  information: 
or  just  plain  fun.    You  can't  have 
one  without   the  other   from  this 
man.  Viking,  §3.50 

Thicker'n  Thieves,  by  Charles ' 
Stoker. 

The  description  on  the  jacket  calls 
this  "the  factual  expose  of  police  | 
payoffs,  graft,  political  corruption, 
and  prostitution  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood"  by  an  ex-vice-squad  offi-  j 
cer.  It  is  a  story  of  a  man's  struggle; 
against  organized  crime  and  the  un- 
pleasant lacts  are  all  here.  But  in 
contrast  with  Mr.  Dressler's  book,  it 
isn't  "written"  at  all.  It  is  case  his- 
tories against  big  shots  in  the  city  1 
and  state  governments  and  in  the 
underworld,  set  down  to  prove  the 
corruption,  by  a  man  with  an  in- 
terest. Mr.  Stoker  was  himself 
caught  in  the  net  and  lost  his  job. 
Now  he  has  two  lawsuits  pending 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment, one  for  false  arrest,  the 
other  to  get  his  job  back,  and  a  third 
suit  against  the  mayor  for  slander. 
The  book  is  not  pleasant  leading, 
but  it  follows  the  unhappy  paths 
opened  by  the  Kefauver  and  other 
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committees,  and  the  man  has  a  right 
to  a  hearing.        Sutter  &  Co.,  $3.50 

True  Tales  from  the  Annals  of 
Crime  and  Rascality,  by  St.  Clair 
McKelway. 

And  this  book  is  of  a  different  cali- 
ber altogether.   Highly  literate  and 
amusing,  however  serious  its  subject, 
it  is  illuminating  in  its  spotlighting 
of  the  individual  and  his  motives. 
Here   are   stories    (from   the  New 
Yorker)    of  a  gay  embezzler  with 
many  wives,  a  Chinese  gambler  and 
.  gunman,  a  you'ng  stick-up  man,  a 
firebug     catcher,     Father  Divine, 
:  Harry  Bridges^  and  others.  In  fair- 
.  ness  to  his  subjects  one  must  give 
i  Mr.  McKelway's  own  explanation  of 
the  word  "rascal." 

We  thought  of  a  word  that  can 
frequently  be  substituted  for  the 
word  "criminal,"  the  word  "rascal." 
The  definition  of  it  in  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  is  interesting,  I 
think:  "Rogue,  knave,  scamp  (often 
playfully  to  child  &  etc.  .  .  .)  ; 
belonging  to  the  rabble  (archaic; 
the  last  ill  rout,  the  common  peo- 
ple) .  Hence  rascaldom,  rascalism, 
rascality."  It  derives  from  the 
French  rascaille,  which  simply 
means  rabble.  I  found  the  word 
helpful  to  me  both  in  thinking  up 
a  title  for  this  book  and  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  material  that  went 
into  it.  Father  Divine,  for  example, 
is  no  criminal,  but  I  would  cer- 
tainly call  him  a  rascal,  using  the 
word  in  its  affectionate  sense. 

Random  House,  $3 
BOOK  FORECAST 

Books  and  the  News 
Some  books  make  news,  others  fol- 
low along  after  it  to  explain  and 
clarify.  Usually  it's  the  "idea"  books 
that  make  the  news  and  controversy 
and  Velikovsky's  Worlds  In  Colli- 
sion, published  first  by  Macmillan 
and  taken  over  by  Doubleday,  is 
reported  to  be  going  to  find  an 
answer  in  a  book  called  Gods, 
Graves,  and  Scholars,  by  a  German 
essayist  and  editor  who  writes  under 
the  pseudonym  ol  C.  W.  Ceram. 
Knopf  will  publish  it  this  fall  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Double- 
day  will  bring  out  Dr.  Velikovsky's 
new  book,  Ages  in  Chaos.  .  .  .  Ol  the 
books  that  follow  the  news  probably 
none  will  be  looked  forward  to  more 
eagerly  than  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's 
Crime  in  America,  his  own  summing 
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Midwestern 
Progressive 
Politics 

By  Russel  B.  Nye 


Coxey 

Norris 

La  Follette 


The  Grangers  and  Greenbackers,  Ignatius 
Donnelly  and  Sockless  Jerry  Simpson, 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Fighting  Bob 
La  Follette,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  F.D.R. 
— all  take  their  places  in  this  panoramic 
view  of  the  progressive  spirit  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Comparing  the  political 
philosophies  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
of  La  Follette  and  his  colleagues,  the 
author  shows  the  distinctions  between 
the  Eastern  variety  of  progressivism 
and  its  Midwestern  counterpart,  which, 
for  all  of  the  limitations  as  well  as 
strength  of  an  essentially  regional 
movement,  he  regards  as  an  expression 
of  the  American  tradition  of  unrest  and 
protest  against  social,  economic,  or 
political  injustice. 
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$4.00  at  all  bookstores  •  RAND  M  N ALL Y  &  CO. I 


BOOKS  FROM  ENGLAND 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  buv  English  books  direct  from 
England  (.$2.80  =  £1).  Books  in  our  250.000  volume 
stock  mailed  same  day  as  order  received.  Payment  by 
dollar  cheque  or  International  Money  Order.  Send  for 
our  free  monthly  New  Book  List  and  Quarterly  Second- 
hand Catalogs.  Let  us  add  your  name  to  our  long  list 
of  satisfied  American  customers.    Established  1847. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE'S  SONS  LTD. 
89,  Park  Street  Bristol  1,  England 


BEST  for  short  story  readers . .  • 
BEST  for  short  story  writers  . .  • 


OUT-OF-PRINT A to. find3  BOOKS 

supplied.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Geneal- 
ogies and  Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete 
sets  completed.  All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(  We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  bonks  reviewed,  advertised  or 
listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine..) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  West  48th  Street.  Dept.  H.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
N.H.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


The  School,  the  College 
the  Junior  College 

mi         or  the  Vocational  School  you  seek 
will   probably  be   found   in  the 
^^^k       "Schools  Colleges"  Section 

of  this  issue.  If  the  one  you  want 
^K/Y       is  ""I   listed   our  School  Bureau 
— will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Address 
SCHOOL  BUREAU,  Harper's  Magazine 
49  E.  33*d  Street,  New  York 


A  selection  of  Short  Stories 
FROM  THE  MAGAZINE 
With  an  introduction  and  notes  by 

KNOX  BURGER 
Collier's  Fiction  Editor 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  one  volume,  is 
the  cream  of  Collier's  fiction — 19  top- 
flight stories  chosen  from  nearly  500  pub- 
lished by  Collier's  in  1949  and  1950.  You'll 
encounter  well-known  names  like  Chris- 
tine Weston,  John  D.  Weaver,  Paul  Hor- 
gan  —  as  well  as  some  of  Collier's  own 
exciting  discoveries  —  Al  Hine,  Joseph 
Petracca,  Jack  Finney. 

In  his  introduction,  Knox  Burger  tells  how 
Collier's  Fiction  Department  works,  and 
provides  a  refreshing  view  of  the  hows 
and  whys  of  magazine  fiction. 

"/  certainly  mean  to  recommend 

the  book."— Herschel  Brickell,  Editor 
of  the  annual  O.  Henry  Prize  Stories 
At  all  bookstores  •  $3.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16 
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I  EVER  before  has  there  been  such  a  need 
for  a  true  picture  abroad  of  life  in  these  United 

States. 

YOU  can  be  an  important  factor  in  creating  a 
better  understanding  of  our  way  of  life  by 
regularly  sending  copies  of  Harper's  Magazine 
(when  you  are  through  with  them)  to  a  friend 
or  relative  abroad,  or  to  a  United  States  Infor- 
mation Library  for  distribution. 

The  broad  editorial  character  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine —  reporting  important  developments  in 
business,  politics,  science,  the  arts,  etc. — 
presents,  over  a  period  of  time,  quite  a  complete 
and  unbiased  picture  of  our  way  of  life. 

In  a  few  minutes  and  for  only  a  few  cents  you 
can  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Simply 
roll  a  copy  of  the  magazine  in  heavy  paper, 
address  and  drop  at  the  post  office. 


Address  your  magazine  package  to  the  UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  LIBRARY  in  the  country  of  your  choice  from 
those  listed  below: 


c/o  American  Embassy  at: 
New  Delhi,  India 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Bogota,  Colombia 
Caracas,  Venezuela 
Mexico  D.  F.,  Mexico 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Paris,  France 
The  Hague,  Netherlands 
Rome,  Italy 
Stockholm,  Sweden 


London,  England 

Cairo,  Egypt 
c/o  American  Legation  at: 

Bern,  Switzerland 

Beirut,  Lebanon 

Wellington,  New  Zealand 
c/o  American  Consulate  General  at: 

Bombay,  India 

Shanghai,  China 

Sydney,  Australia 

Johannesburg,  Union  of  South 
Africa 


U.  S.  Information  Service 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

up  of  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee,  j 
(Doubleday,  on  July  12.)  Then  on 
Norton's  fall  list  is  a  book  by  Blair 
Bolles  (Harper's  readers  know  his 
work)  about  the  RFC  and  other 
scandals,  called  How  To  Get  Rich 
in  Washington.  In  June  Senator 
Taft  will  publish  his  Challenge  to 
Freedom— which  may  make  news  too 
—with  Doubleday:  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember comes  Profile  of  Red  China 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Landman, 
from  Simon  and  Schuster,  who  also 
expect  to  add  to  their  Treasury 
series  in  the  fall  A  Treasury  of 
Great  Cross-Examinations,  or,  as 
David  Dempsey  describes  it,  "from 
Socrates  to  Alger  Hiss." 

Novel  News 

On  June  4,  Random  House  will 
publish  Irwin  Shaw's  The  Trotd)led 
Air,  his  first  novel  since  The  Young 
Lions.  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  a 
first  novel  by  J.  D.  Salinger 
(Harper's  readers  will  remember  his 
short  story,  "Down  at  the  Dinghy") , 
has  been  put  on  the  reserve  list  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  so  that 
Little,  Brown  has  postponed  publica- 
tion till  fall.  The  same  publishing 
house  also  proudly  lists  for  fall  a  new 
novel  l)\  Margery  Sharp  (still  un- 
titled) and  one  by  J.  P.  MarquaruL 
Melville  Winthrop,  U.S.A.  Rine- 
hart  announces  that  Margaret  Ken- 
nedy's newest,  Lucy  Carmichael, 
will  be  the  July  Selection  of  the  Lit- 
erary Guild,  it  is  about  a  young 
English  gill  who  remakes  her  life 
after  the  unnerving  experience  of 
being  jilted  at  the  altar. 

History  and  Biography 

On  October  22  Little,  Brown  will 
publish  the  autobiography  of  a  great 
book  collector  and  expert  on  Ameri- 
cana, Charles  P.  Everitt.  Another 
autobiography  which  should  even- 
tually make  both  history  and  news 
is  that  of  Herbert  Hoover,  which 
will  he  in  several  volumes.  Macmil- 
lan  will  publish  the  first,  The  Years 
of  Adventure  (up  to  1920),  in  the 
fall.  .  .  .  Jacques  Barzun  and  the 
editors  of  Life  have  organized  a 
large  volume  of  pictures  and  text, 
bravely  titled  History  of  Western 
Civilization,  which  will  he  dis- 
tributed  by  Simon  and  Schuster 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  It's  the 
result  of  following  the  news  foi  .i 
long,  long  time. 


i  trooper  of  The  Life  Guards  on  duty  in  Whitehall  —  part  of  London's  daily  pageantry. 


ONCE  IN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS 

By  LOWELL  THOMAS 

1951  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  see  Britain  in  all  her 
glory,  while  the  nationwide  Festival  of  Britain  is  in 
progress  and  the  dollar  is  worth  more  than  ever  hefore. 


"  ING  GEORGE  opened  the  Festival  on 
\hiv  3rd.  Until  September  30th  all 
itain  — from  the  White  Cliffs  of  Dover 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  from  the  East- 
1  shores  of  England  to  Wales  and 
irthern  In  land  — will  he  "At  Home"' 
visitor-. 

Thousands  of  Americans  and  Cana- 

ins  are  changing  vacation  plans,  even 

w,  to  stay  longer  in  Britain. 

Never  hefore  have  the  British  offered 

ch  an  impressive  program  of  pageants. 

r-«.  exhibitions,  carnivals,  drama  festi- 

ls  and  -porting  events. 

As  for  comfort .  . .  whatever  your  taste 

d  means,  you  will  find  food  plentiful 

d  service  excellent  in  restaurants  and 

tels  all  over  Britain. 


Gasoline  is  unrationed:  you  can  drive 
easily  anywhere  you  like. 

The  Festival  will  be  going  on  in  over 
20  places  for  150  davs  from  May  3rd. 

There  is  gaiety  at  night.  You  have  spe- 
cial shopping  privileges  and  the  finest 
British  goods  await  you. 

There's  so  much  to  see  that  it  would  he 
a  pity  to  spend  less  than  a  fortnight  in 
Britain.  If  you  miss  this  vacation-of-the- 
century.  it  will  he  a  chance  gone  forever. 

Britain  in  1951  is  a  great  hd.  Don't 
miss  it.  Take  your  family  over- they'll 
never  forget  the  experience.  But  here's  a 
warning.  Act  now!  Mail  the  coupon  to- 
day for  free  illustrated  booklets,  or  bet- 
ter still  — call  your  Travel  Agenl  imme- 
diately. COME  TO  BRITAIN 


Edinburgh  will  welcome  visitors  at  a  mass  Gathering 
of  the  ( ilans,  followed  hy  the  famous  Edinhurgh  Festival 
of  Music  and  Drama,  with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Myra 


Sir  John  Barhirolli,  the  Sadh 


Ballet. 


The  Festival  of  Britain  is  nationwide,  but  its  centre 
is  London's  dramatic  South  Bank  Exhibition.  Here, 
sprung  from  a  war-scarred  area,  is  the  great  Dome  of 
Discovery,  a  symhol  of  British  resurgence  and  vitality 


Choirboys  sing  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Hampton 
Court,  near  London.  Here  monarchs  have  heen  chris- 
tened and— according  to  legend— royal  ghosts  still  walk. 
The  whole  of  Britain  is  rich  in  historical  associations. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

British  Travel  Centre 

Hoy.  o't,  .'(.{<•  Madison  Avenue.  New  Vnrk  17 

Please  rush  me  free  illustrated  booklets  marked  below: 


r"|  Festival  of  Britain  Q  London 

1951  □  North  England 

Q  Information  and  Q  South  Kn^land 

Events  rj  |.;as,  Knp|an(| 

□  JJrit.di  Isles  □  West  England 


|  |  Northern  Ireland 

□  Scotland 

□  Wales 

[~~]  Industrial  Areas 


□  Abbeys  and 
Cathedrals 


My  special  interests  are: 

Q  American  Asm>-  Fishing 
eiations  rj  yachting 

□  Art  Galleries  □  Hiking  □  Racing 

□  Museums  □  Cycling  r-|  (;,,|| 
Q  Drama  and  Mu-ie     Q  Motoring 
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Cily   /.one  Stale 

For  expert  advice  In  planning  your  tour,  see  your  local  travel  agent. 
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